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are gained by the efforts of individuals to enrich the common ſtock of ſcience. Small indeed 
would have been the acquiſitions of the moſt elevated mind that ever inhabited a human form, if the 


\ LL the knowledge and powers of Man, which, as an intellectual being he is capable of attaining, 


intercourſe with his ſpecies had not produced a colliſion of ideas, by which his own were rendered luminous 


and efficient. It is from an interchange of thought that every kind of knowledge is obtained: this draws 
forth, and renders conſpicuous all the faculties which conſtitute genius, and which may be defined to conſiſt in 


judgment, imagination, feeling, and taſte; of which memory muſt be made an eſſential attendant; as the can- 


vaſs preſerves thoſe forms to which a Raphael, a Titian, a Reynolds, or a Fuſſeli gives exiſtence. Nor are 
ſuch communications confined to the country or age in which they were made, but are tranſmitted, with accumu- 
lating importance, to all ſucceeding ages, and will continue to deſcend through every period of time, until the know= 
ledge which is commenſurate with the faculties of man is abſorbed in intellectual infinity. Thus in the material 
world, ſprings which produce only ſmall ſtreams, by diſcharging their waters into one general receptacle, form 
an increaſing and mighty river, which, at length, is loſt in the immenſity of the ocean : and thus the ſplendor of 
day is produced by a combination of ſmall particles of light. 


In no branch of ſcience are the contributions of mankind at large ſo neceſſary to its formation and perfection as 
in that of Geography; where the learned and the ſcientific, the adventurous and the enterpriſing who are engaged 
in active purſuits, unite in forming the aggregate of knowledge. 


The firſt object which engages the attention of the human race is the means of acquiring food, and a ſhelter from 
the inclemency of the air; and the firſt abſtract contemplation of the mind ſeems to lead to ſome rude notion of a 
Supreme Being : to theſe ſucceed the inventions and the arts which facilitate the means of ſubſiſtence, and improve 
the accommodations of life. In the employments of a paſtoral life, vacancy of thought was very early relieved by a 
ſedulous attention to the motions and revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Thus the mechanic arts, poetry, philo- 


. ſophy, religious rites, and aſtronomy, have been found to occupy the mind of man for a conſiderable time before he 


formed any deſire of gaining a knowledge of the earth which he inhabits, beyond his own diftrict : war, com- 


merce, and ſpeculative curioſity nurtured by eaſe and opulence, bring about an acquaintance with the earth and its 


inhabitants. " 


To trace the progreſs of geography, from its origin to the preſent time, would be not ſo much a laborious as an 
unintereſting purſuit ; although it ſeems neceſſary to convey ſome general idea of its advancement. Suffice it then to 
ſay, that Strabo, who lived at the time of the Incarnation, when entering on his very valuable Syſtem of Geography, enu- 
merates the writers who had either directly or incidentally treated on the ſubject before him, ſuch as Homer, Anaximan- 
der Mileſius, Hecatzus and his fellow- citizen Democritus, Eudoxus, Diczarchus, Ephorus ; after thoſe, Eratofthenes, 
Polybius, and Poſidonius. Not all the elegance with which Herodotus wrote, though it gained for his nine books 


the ſeveral names of the Nine Muſes, could procure him the notice of this accurate geographer, becaule he fre- 
_ quently ſuffered his imagination to lead him into the regions of fiction. Ariſtotle, however, although omitted, had, 


on account of his treatiſe de Mundo, an unqueſtionable right to a plase among the ancient geographers. The elder 
Pliny, about fifty years after Strabo, blended much of geography with his reſearches into natural hiſtory. © To theſe 
two ſucceeded Ptolemy of Alexandria, who not only treated of the coſmography of the globe, but united aſtronomy 
with geography; afligned to particular places their longitudinal and latitudinal fituation, and formed a planetary 
ſyſtem, which for a long time was implicitly received as true and ſatisfactory. | 


The irruptions of the northern nations afterward deluged Europe in ignorance, and geography was one of the laſt 
ſciences which was judiciouſly ſtudied and generally known after the revival of letters. Even in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when pope Clement the fixth created Alphonſus of Caſtile king of the Fortunate iſlands, 
(meaning the Canaries, which had juſt then) been diſcovered) the Engliſh ambaſſador who reſided at Rome, fup- 
poſing the grant to have been made of the Britiſh iſlands, haſtened home to acquaint his maſter, Edward III. 
with the intereſting information. | 


In the ſixteenth century, geography began to be ſtudied as a ſcience, Copernicus then overturned the ſyſtem of 
Ptolemy 3 to him ſucceeded Galileo and Kepler. In the next century, the great Newton explained the true figure 
of the earth, which ſome French aſtronomers afterward fully proved by the moſt ſatisfactory obſervations. 


The learned and laborious Dr. Heylyn appears to have been one of the firſt among the moderns who treated of 

geography dee ee his Coſmography and Hiſtory of the World, firft publiſhed in the year 1648, diſplays a 

ive acquaintance with ancient literature, and gives the fulleſt information, concerning the ſtate of the 

world, which could be obtained at the time when he wrote. But, whilſt in England the public at large was the 

only patron of literary labours, in France genius received every encouragement which the munificence of the 
ſovereign could render ; De Lifle and D*Anville, as geographers, acquired equal celebrity with Strabo and Ptolem 


of old. But the two nations, rivals alike in arts as in arms, did not long remain fo unequally characteriſed. 


Britain, during the preſent reign, has been eminently diſtinguiſhed as the ſeat of rue ſcience, and of the fine 
arts, A general taſte for knowledge has been diffuſed, and ſuch diſcoveries made concerning the globe and its in- 


habitants, as have excited and gratified the moſt ardent curioſity. Under Royal patronage, and with the moſt liberal 


ſupport, every thing has been effected, which the utmoſt ſkill and intrepidity of man was capable of accom- 
pliſhing. The nations of Europe have caught a portion of the ſame ſpirit ; never was foreign travel fo general; 
neyer were travellers ſo communicative: hence voyages and travels have iſſued from the preſs in the moſt copious 
variety. 8 | 5 


When materials are ſo abundant, and the public taſte ſo favourable, the propriety of reducing ſuch voluminous 
information into a ſyſtematic form, and deſcribing every part of the world in its preſent ſituation and condition, is 
ſtrongly pointed out; and the reſult of ſuch labours the author of this work is now about to ſubmit to public exa- 
mination, | | | 
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A Syſtem of Geography properly, in contradiſtinction to what is commonly ſo called, ranks high in ſcience and 
literature : as it deſcribes the ſituation, boundaries, and extent of places and countries, it is a book to be conſulted ; but 
as treating of ſubjects which are cloſely connected with that which is merely geographical, it is a book calculated to 
be read by every claſs of readers, as it treats of all the productions of nature, whether, foſſil, vegetable, or ani- 
mal, in every part of the globe; as the Human Race, wherever found, is to be charatteriſed in all its diverſified 
appearances; and as the wonders of nature, as well as the noble productions of art, are to be exhibited to view, 
together with the manners, religion, government, and hiſtory of every nation. 


It is ſo long ago as the year 1772, that the author of the preſent work firſt entered upon this undertaking, which, 
more or leſs, engaged his attention during the ſucceeding ten years, when it became, and has continued to be ever 
ſince, the ſole object of his aſſiduous ſtudies, and employment of his life. 


In producing it, thoſe years have been ſpent which are the moſt important in human life; and, now that 
he has the pleaſing proſpedt of terminating his labours, he may indulge the reflection that he has not been en- 
gaged frivolouſly, and, he truſts, not altogether uſeleſsly. It has been his general practice to quote the writer 
whence he takes his information ; but the ſenſe is commonly retained, without a {trict adherence to the words, 
it being thought an eſſential requiſite to preſerve, throughout the whole, an uniformity of ſtyle and method; a la- 
bour which converts compilation into compoſition. ; 


The latitude and longitude of places are given fromathe beſt information which could be procured, Major Ren- 
nel's Memoir of a Map“ has been followed for all thoſe places in the Eaſt Indies whole ſituations were ſettled by. 
that well-informed and able aſtronomer and ow Fer The Tables publiſhed under the name of Doctor Nevil 


Maſkelyne, Aſtronomer Royal, have been found very generally uſeful. 


In deſcribing the ſubjects of Natural Hiſtory, neither the ſcientific names, nor the claſſical arrangement have been 
given, as ſuch a method of treating the ſubject was deemed improper for a work calculated for the peruſal of general 
readers, and ſhould be confined to ſuch writings as profeſs to inveſtigate that valuable branch of knowledge ſyſtema- 
tically. The form, properties, and moſt ſtriking peculiarities -of each ſubject, whether animate or inanimate, gene- 
rally comprehend the whole of the deſcription. This method of treating the ſubject Dr. Goldſmith deſcribes as 
more amuſing z exhibiting new pictures to the imagination, and improving our reliſh for exiſtence, by widening 
the proſpect of nature around us. | 0 | | 


+ 


The hiſtorical ſketches which are interſperſed in this work, have been rendered as comprehenſive as the limits 
aſſigned to them would admit. They are not borrowed from compendiums of hiſtory, but drawn from the beſt 
ſources of information which could be obtained. The account of the late revolution in France, was written 
ſoon after the event: cauſes were then aſſigned as producing it, the juſtneſs of which has fince received conſider- 
able confirmation. What is ſaid of the conſtitution of Great Britain is more the reſult of obſervation and re- 

. e than of reading: how far it has any claim to originality will be beſt determined by thoſe who have made 
| hat ſubje& their particular ſtudy. In the ſhort view which is taken of the metropolis of —— Britain, the manu- 
factures which are carried on in London, and its environs, have been attempted to be enumerated, which no other 
writer appears to have done. A | | f 


Many of the Whole-ſheet Maps which accompany this work, have been engraved from original drawings, made 
under the Author's inſpection, from the beſt materials which could be procured in Europe; particularly the fol- 
lowing ; the EasT InDIEs; the TuRKIsH EmeIRE in Europe, Afia, and Africa; the Russtan Emeireg inc 
Europe; the Kingdoms of SweDEn, DENMARK, and Nortwar ; the Empire of Germany ; the NETHgR- 
LANDS, or Low Countries in general; SPAIN and PORTUGAL; FRANCE; the WEST Ix DIES, and the UNITED 
STATES of North America. | | DET A | 


It is proper to take notice, that the plan of this Work is, in ſome meaſure, formed upon that of a covariates 
. publication which appeared in the year 1765, and was chiefly the production of the late Mr. Joſeph Collyer ; 
but ſcarcely any other conformity remains between the two works, than in the arrangement of the ſubjects. 


In the various large and expenſive works which are offered to the public, the author's anxieties are generally 
relieved, and his emolument ſecured, by entering into an engagement with Bookſellers; in the preſent publication 
the author has written, printed, and engraved, without any affiſtance or ſupport; and he looks for a recompence 
only from the favourable manner in which the impartial public ſhall receive his labours, uninfluenced by the breath 
of intereſted applauſe and recommendation. Determined to do juſtice to his ſubject, as far as his abilities enabled 
him, the heavy and increaſing weight of expence has not led him either to examine or write in a ſuperficial and 
haſty manner ; whilſt the importance of the undertaking has fixed his attention, and ſecured his ſteady perſeverance. 
The ſubjects which come under diſcuſſion in ſuch a work, perhaps require as large a number of printed books to 
be conſulted as any of the moſt laborious compilations ; and the author is inclined' to believe, that neither Dr. 
Johnſon, in executing his OTIS of the Engliſh language, nor the Editor of the new edition of Chambers“ 
Cyclopædia, had recourſe to more books, for the completion of their arduous plans, than have been examined 
for the purpoſe of producing the preſent Syſtem of Geography. | 5 N 
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the Earth; then proceed to the Syſtem of which it is a part; and afterward ſpeak of the 


T. treating the Subject before us, propriety requires that we ſhould firſt deſcribe our own Planet, 
1 Univerſe in general. 5 4 


2 N be EARTH in general ; * 


E earth is that terraqueous globe which we inhabit, and. is called the fourth of the ſeven 
primary planets. | „ 7 „ 
The ancients, it is evident, were unacquainted both with its figure and motion; ſome 

. ſuppoſing it to be flat, others in the form of a cylinder; but it is plain, from the appearances of all 

the phznomena of nature, ſuch as the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and particularly 
in the obſervation of the eclipſes, that the earth is nearly ſpherical, becauſe the ſhadow of it caſt upon 
the ſurface of the moon is circular, which would not be if the earth was not a globe, or nearly ſo; for, 
according to the obſervations of Monſieur Richer, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Huygens, and other emi- | 
nent mathematicians, there is about thirty-four or thirty-five miles difference in the diameter of the 
earth, viz. the diameter of the equator being about ſo much more than that from pole to pole, it being 
there flatted a little, and therefore is not a true geometrical ſphere, but rather an oblate ſpheroid. 
The diameter of the earth is about 7964 Engliſh miles; its circumference in miles about 
25,020, and its magnitude or ſolidity in cubic miles about 199,240,205 : the diurnal, ar daily 
motions round its own axis from weſt to eaſt, is made in twenty-three hours, fifty-ſix minutes, four 
ſeconds, and its annual motion or periodical time round the ſun is three hundred and ſixty-five days 
Tix hours, nine minutes, and thirty ſeconds, which completes a year: the circumference of her 
orbit is nearly 508,939,200 miles; ſo that its daily motion round the ſun is about 1,394,353 miles, 
her hourly motion about 58,098 miles, and the hourly. motion round its own axis about 1042 miles. 


Of GEOGRAPHY in . genral. 


s 5 Geography is that ſcience which treats of the globe of the earth, and inſtructs us in the knowledge 
of land and water, by pointing out to us thoſe properties which depend on quantity. 15 
Geogtaphy is by ſome divided into two parts, Univerſal and Particular. | 


Univerſal Geography, according to that diſtinction, conſiders the earth in general, without regard 
to particular countries, and treats more of the ſituation, of the globe itſelf, its magnitude, figure, 
motion, &. os Eo | x 38717 0 kit Sacher sel 155 tua 
Particular Geography not only conſiders the ſituations and conſtitution. of each ſeparate country, 
but alſo informs us of their various laws, cuſtoms, religions, manners, &c. and acquaints us with 
every remarkable diſtinction on the ſurface. of the earth; ſuch as oceans, ſeas, lakes, rivers, rocks, 
.gulfs, mountains, iſlands, &c. together with the various poſition of the inhabitants in reſpect of 
each other, their different climates, riſing and ſetting of the ſun, length of days and nights, &c. and 
therefore this particular method of inſtruction is by ſame called Hiſtorical Geography ; but there is 
no impropriety in uſing the term, © Univerſal Geography,” as compriſing that which has been 
peculiarly ſtyled © Particular Geography“ M © 


Of the Divisions of LAND and WATER. 


I The globe is divided into four quarters, Which Geographers place in the following order, namely, 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; but we have choſen to treat firſt of Aſia, for reaſons which are 
— "given when entering on the Syſtem itſelll. JO 7203/1 BONNY ug OA 4 
© ,2- Theſe four quarters are again ſubdivided into ten diſtinguiſhing parts; viz. 1. A continent. 2. An 
ws 3. A Promontory, or Cape. 4. A Peninſula. g. An Iſthmus. 6. An Ocean. 7. K 
Lake. 8. A Bay. 9. A Gulf: and, 10. A Strait. The firſt five of Which are land, and anſwer to 
oct five parts of water, avfollowgs* r... . CON. T0% 1.3 
5 Vox. I. | | RE, | Es Laxp. 
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, LAND. 

I. AContinentis a large tract or vaſt extent o 
main land, not ſeparated. by any ocean. Thus 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, are Conti- 
nents. NE | a 
2. An Iſland is a tract of land ſurrounded with 
water, as Great Britain, Ireland, Madagaſcar, 
&c. 

3. A Promontory, or Cape, is a portion or 
part of land running far into the ſea, as Cape 
Verde, Cape of Good Hope, &c. ny | 

4. A Peninſula is a part or portion of the earth, 
almoſt ſurrounded with water, ſave only a narrow 
part or neck of land which ties or unites it to a 
continent; as Africa itſelf, which is united to Aſi 
by the ſtraits of Suez, Jutland, &c. © ba 

5. An Iſthmus is a narrow part of land, by 
which a peninſula is joined to a continent or 
main land; as the Iſthmus of Darien, which 


„ 


| | "WATER, 

t. An Ocean, or Sea, is a large extent or col- 
letion of water free from land; ſuch as the 
Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, the Indian Ocean; 
Pacific Ocean, &c. — ES. 
2. A lake is a body of water ſurrounded by 
land; as the lakes of Conſtance and Geneva, in 
Swiſſerland; the Dead Sea, in Paleſtine; Lakes 
Superior, Huron, Ontario, with many others in 
America, &c. 


3. A Bay is a portion or part of the ſea running 


far up the main land; as the Bay of Biſcay, Bay 
of Siam, Baffin's Bay, Bay of Honduras, &c. 

4. A Gulf, or Inland Sea, is a patt of a ſea or 
ocean which is ſurrounded on three ſides by land, 
but communicating on the fourth with the ſea or 
ocean, as the Gulf of Venice, &c. | 

5. A Strait is a narrow paffage or part of the 
ſea, which joins one ſea to another; as the Straits 


Joins North and South America, the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, which unites the Morea to Livadia, &c. 
„ | | 

There are alſo rivers of great magnitude in each 
vith great propriety conſtitute an eleventh part in 


A farther Deſcription of the GLOBE of 


of Gibraltar, which join the Mediterranean Sea 
to the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of Babelman- 
del, &c. &c. 


quarter of the globe, fo that rivers in general may 
this diſtribution. F 


the EARTH, with the . imaginary Circles 


and Appendants belonging. 


Great circles are ſuch as cut the globe in two equal parts, paſſing through the centre: all ſach as 


do not cut the ſphere in two equal parts are called leſſer circles. There are five great circles, viz. the 
Equator or Equinoctial, the Ecliptic or Zodiac, the Meridian, the Horizon, and the Colures. 


I. The Equator on the terreſtrial Globe, or EquinoQtial on the celeſtial, is a line, or 


circle, that cuts the globe in two equal parts, which are called the northern and ſouthern 
hemiſpheres ; and upon the artificial globe is eaſily known by two broad lines running parallel to 
each other, and a fine hair line between them: it is divided into three hundred and fixty equal 
parts, called degrees, beginning at the firſt meridian (or ſign Aries), and is marked from 1 with 10, 
20, 30, 40, &c. to 360 quite round: and on ſome globes you will find a cypher (o) at the meridian 
of London under the Equator, and runs on to 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 degrees caft, called eaſt 
longitude; and 10, 20, 30, &c. to 180 to the left hand, to ſhew the weſt longitude. hs 


II. The EcrieTic or ZoDIac is another great (circle of the ſphere, which cuts the 
Equator at the two points Aries , and Libra =, making an angle at each point of twenty- 
threg degrees ty-etght minutes, which is its fartheſt or remoteſt extent, either north or ſouth, 
from the Equator. . RO | | 5 
The Zodiac is a broad imaginary circle, which extends itſelf (according to the rules of aſtronomy) 
eight degrees on each ſide of the Ecliptic, and is that which contains the twelve ſigns, and in which 
the planets perform their revolutions. The line in the middle drawn parallel is called: the Ecliptic, 
becauſe eclipſes happen in or near that line. It is alſo called Via Solis, the Sun's path-way or motion. 
But in our modern aſtronomy, it is that circle or path that the earth deſcribes to an eye placed 
in the centre of the fyſtem, viz. the fun. * a a | 5 

The Eoliptic, like the Equator, is divided into three hundred and fixty degrees, though not num- 
bered from 1, 10, 8c. as the Equator, but is divided into twelve equal parts, containing thirty degrees 
each, which are called Signs, and have different names and characters; fix of which are north of the 
Equator, and fix to the fouthward of it. | 


The ſix Northern ſigns are V Aries. 8 Taurus. I Gemini. S Cancer. a Leo M Virgo. 

which the ſun enters in March. April. May. June. July. Auguſt. 
The ſix Southern ſigns are & Libra. m 5 0 0 . Sagittarius, s Capricorn. = e X Piſces, 

which the ſun enters in September. October. November. December. January. February. 


The Signs which ſtand oppoſite to each other ſhew the different ſeaſons of the year; thus Aries + 3 


hes Spring, Libra = is Autumn, Capricorn ys Winter, and Cancer & Summer. Their ſignificant 


Les d the Lien; Virgo m the Virgin ; Libra = the Scales; Scorpio m the Scorpion; Sagittarius . 


the Archer; Capricorn vs the Goat; Aquarius & the Water-Bearer z and Piſces & the Fiſhes. 
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"names are Aries T, or the Ram; Taurus d the Bull; Gemini & the Twins; Cancer S the Crab; 
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N. B. The Ecliptic cuts or interſects the Equator, or Equinoctial, at the two points; or ſigns, 
' Aries and Libra =, in the firſt of which the ſun is on the twenty-firſt day of March, and in the 
latter on the twerity-ſecond of September; on thoſe: two days the ſun is on the Equator, and has 
no declination either north or ſouth, therefore days and nights ate. then equal to all the inhabitants 


of the globe of the earth. | 


IN. The Mziibiax is another great circle, which divides the earth in two equal parts. It is 
repreſented on the artificial globe by a thick braſs hoop, which ſurrounds it from north to ſouth, and 
divides the equator into two equal parts, viz, the eaſt from the weſt, forming the eaſtern and 


weſtern Hemiſpheres, and is that on which the globe itſelf is hung, or turns round upon by its axis, 


the extremities of which are called the Poles. E | 
This Brazen Meridian, like the Equator and Ecliptic, is divided into three hundred and ſixty 


degrees; but with this difference, that it is divided into four nineties; two of which begin at the Equa- 
tor, and are numbered 10, 20, 30, 40, to go, toward the North and South Poles; and where they 
begin the Meridian is marked with a cypher over the Equator ; the other two begin at the Poles, 
and are numbered from thence thus (o), and on each fide with 10, 20, 30, 40, &c. to go, which 
end in the Equator. ? e e oh dts tt — 
The uſe of the Brazen Meridian is to ſhew the latitude of places, and their difference of latitude, 
either north or ſouth, from the Equator : for the latitude of a place is equal to the elevation of the 
Pole above the Horizon. Thar is, whatever figures, or numbers, the Horizon cuts the Meridian 
in, ſo many degrees is the Pole elevated, and ſo many degrees is the latitude ; which is the diſtance 


of a place from the equator, _ h | | | - I 


of IV. The Hor 120N is that great circle which divides the Heavens and Earth into two equal parts; 
one called the Upper, and the other the Lower Hemiſphere. There are two forts, the one called 


the Senſible, or Natural, the other the Rational, or Mathematical Horizon. 
The Senſible Horizon is that which divides the viſible part of the Heavens from the inviſible, as 

is that circle which we ſee all around us, (ſtanding upon any hill, or at ſea) and ſeems as if the 

Heavens and the Earth coincided, or joined together, ES 
The Rational, or Real Horizon, is that which paſſes through the centre of the Earth, and divides 


it into the Upper and Lower Hemiſphere. os arts Rs 35 | 
i This Rational Horizon is repreſented on Globes by that broad wooden circle, lying with its face 
vpward, having two notches cut in it, oppoſite to each other, in which the Brazen Meridian is placed 
and may be moved up and down at pleaſure : the Poles of the Horizon are the Zenith and Nadir. 
There are four circles on the face of the wooden Horizon, viz. . F 
1. The inner circle, or that circle at the inward edge next the Globe, which is divided into twelve 
equal Parts, or Signs, anſwering on the Ecliptic, with their names likewiſe affixed. | 5 
Note, Aries Y. is in the caſt, Libra = is in the welt, Cancer S in the north, and Capricorn vs 
in the outh:partiof the Honaan LETT 8 : 1 
2. Next to theſe ſigns is a Calendaf bf Months, according to the 4 account, or Old Stile, 
(ufed in England till the year 1732); ſo that the inward circle being divided into degrees, anſwers 
the days of the month: for right againſt the day is the degree of each Sign the ſun enters in on 
any day; or, vice verſa, right apainſt the Sign or Degree is the day of the month anſwering 
ereto. | . FS 8 ** 0 N n 11 ES | | 3 | 
3. Next to this is another Calendar, 2ccordin to the Gregorian account (ſo called becauſe it was 
introduced by pope Gregory XIII. in the year 1582), called the New Stile, which is eleven days ſooner, 
or before the Old Stile, as may be ſeen by the poſition of the Calendar; the tenth of March, in the 
firſt, or Old Calendar; being. right againſt the twenty-firſt in the New, or Gregorian Calendar. 
Laſtly, On the outward verge of the Horizon is the circle of the Winds, or Rhumbs, viz. the 
Mariner's Compaſs, being 32 in Number (beginning at the north): each Point, or Rhumb, con- 
rains 114 degrees; for 32 multiplitd by 114 make 360. HAS} OL EE LP" Set 
The uſe of the Horizon 1s ow the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, Length of Day and Night; 
alſo the Riſing and Setting of the Stars in any latitude z together with the Azimuth, Amplitude, 
Almacantar, &c. of the Sun or any Star, and the point they riſe or ſet upon, &c. | 5 
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V. The Cor ux ks are two great circles, cutting the Equator at right angles, and paſs through 

the Pole of the World. 'E in, eden 
The Solſticial Colure is that great circle which paſſes through Cancer and Capricorn, ſhewing 

Winter and Summer. e wy "om 1 405 | | 5-3 
The Equinoctial Colures paſs through Aries and Libra; and ſhew the Spring and Autumn. 


Of the leſſer circles of the SpHERE, commonly called parallel circles. 5 

All ſuch eircles as do not divide or cut the Globe into two equal parts, but cut off any ſegment or 
part leſs than the half, are leſſer circles: thus all circles on either ſide of the Equator, which run 
parallel with the Equator, are leſſer circles: and leſs than each other as they approach the Poles: 


juch are the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, and all ſuch circles. 


The Trorics. At the ſign Cancer, on the north part of the Globe, is a circle drawn with 
a double line. from thence round the Globe, parallel to the Equator, which is called the Northern 
5 | N Tropic, 


* 
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Tropic, or Tropic of Cancer, being 234 degrees from the-Equator northward, ſhewing the Sun's 
ateſt northern declination: and at the ſign Capricorn is a like circle, which is called the Southern 
Tropic, being alſo 23 degrees from the Equator, and ſhews the Sun's greateſt ſouthern declination, 

or variation from the'EquinoEtial. ; 


The Por AR CircLEs are two ſmall circles lying near the Poles, viz. 234 degrees diſtant : 
that on the north is called the Arctic Circle, and that on the ſouth the Antarctic Circle. The 
Poles of the Ecliptic are in theſe circles. | | 

All thoſe inhabitants thar live under theſe lines have their longeſt day juſt twenty-four hours, and 
their longeſt night the ſame, ſave the benefit of twilight, which is but trifling. Farther to the 
Poles their days are two, three, and four days, fix, two, three, four, and fix months long. 

A Sr HERE ſhews the different Poſition or Situation of the Inhabitants of the Earth. There 
are three ſorts of Spheres, viz. a Parallel, a Right, and an Oblique Sphere. 


1. A PARALLEL SPHERE has this poſition : 1. The Poles are in the Zenith and Nadir; that is, 
one Pole is right up, or perpendicular, and the other underneath, 2. The Equator will be in the 


.Horizon.—The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe that live under the Poles, and have the longeſt 


days and nights of any other inhabitants; viz. but one of each in a year. 


2. A RrenT SPHERE has this poſition : 1, The Poles will lie or be in the Horizon, 2. The 
Equator will paſs through the Zenith and Nadir. 3. The Equator and all the leſſer circles will 
cut the Horizon at ri-ht angles, viz. perpendicularly.—The inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe 
who live under the Equinoctial Line, or Equator, and have their days and nights always equal, viz, 
twelve hours each. | $6 — | | 


3. An Onr1que SpRERE is the poſition of the Globe that has the three following properties, 
viz. 1. One Pole is as much above the Horizon as the other is underneath. 2. The Equator is 
part above and part under the Horizon. 3. The Equator cuts the Horizon obliquely.— The inhabi- 


tants of this Sphere are thoſe that live in all other parts except under the Poles and Equinoctial 


Line; aod have their days and nights always unequal, except it be on thoſe two days when the 
Sun enters Aries and Libra. | | 8 5 
Names of the Inhabitants of the Earth derived from their Situation. 

Thofe inhabitants who are thus diſtinguiſhed are fix in number, viz. 1. Antæci. 2. Periæci. 
3. Antipetes. 4. Amphiſcii. 5. Periſcii. and, 6, Heteroſcii. a | 


The AN rel, or ANTACIANS, ate thoſe inhabitants that have the ſame longitude ; that is, lie 
under the ſame Meridian, but have as many degrees latitude ſouth as we have north.—Their hour is 
the ſame as ours, it being noon, &c. with both at the ſame time. Their days are equal to our 
nights, and vice verſa: and their ſummer is our winter. 555 | 5 


The PERI 1, or PERIACLANS, are thoſe that lie under the ſame parallel of latitude, on the 
ſame ſide of the Equator, only are diftant a hundred and eighty degrees of longitude, viz. a 
ſemicircle. They have contrary hours; it being noon with them when. it is midnight with us. 
Their days and nights are of the ſame length with ours. Their ſeaſons are alſo the ſame as 
with us. OW Ns my oe es ery e 55 

Ax riropESs. A name given to thoſe inhabitants of the earth who live diametrically oppoſite to 
each other, both as to meridians and parallels, though in the ſame degree of latitude, but the one 
in the northern and the other in the ſouthern hemiſphere. The antipodal ſpot to London is a few 
degrees to the S. E. of Botany-bay, in New Holland. — Theſe inhabitants have their days and ſeaſons 
reverſed; it being noon with the one when it is midnight with the other; the longeſt day of the 


5 


one being the ſhorteſt day or longeſt night to the other: and the four ſeaſons are contraſted, the 


ſummer of one being the winter of the other, &c. &c. 


The Auris ff are ſo called becauſe their ſhadows are caſt different ways at different times of 


the year; being ſouthward when the fun is to the north of them, and northward whea the fun is 
ſouth of them. Theſe live in the Torrid Zone; that is, between the Equator and either the nor- 
thern or ſouthern Tropic. | 5 . 


The PzR1sc11 are fo called becauſe their ſhadows go quite round them: ſuch are the inhabitants 
that dwell between the Polar Circles and the Poles: that is, from 664 degrees of latitude to go. 
And ſuch there are to the northward, but it has not yet appeared that any human being exiſts in the 
ſouthern frigid Zone. | £1 Me 1 


The HET EROS II are fo called from having their ſhadows caſt but -one way ; that is, either 
always toward the north, or always toward the ſouth. Theſe are ſuch as live in the Temperate Zones; 
that is, between the Tropics and the Polar Circles. Thoſe in the ſouth Temperate Zone have 
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their ſhadow fall always ſouthward, and thoſe in the north Temperate Zone have their ſhadows always | 


caſt northward, as in England, France, Spain, and almoſt all Europe. | 4 


ZONES 13D CLEMATES. 


A Zone, or Gixotx, is a tract or ſpace that ſurrounds the ſurface of the earth, as a belt or 
girdle does the body, and are three in quality, and five in number, viz, 1. Torrid. 2, Tempe- 


rate, north and ſouth :- and, 3. Frigid, both north and ſouth. 


1. The Torrid Zone extends rom the Equator to the Tropic of Cancer northward, and to the 
Tropic of Capricorn ſouthward 234 degrees each (very nearly), viz. 47 degrees in all. 

2. The two Temperate Zones extend themſelves from the two Tropics to the Polar Circles on 
both ſides the Equator, viz. 43 degrees each, bcing together 86 degrees. „ 

3. The two Frigid Zones extend from the Polar Circles to the Poles, being each 231 degrees; ſo 
that 23, 43, and 234, make go degrees, the diſtance from the Equator to either Pole; or rather 
thus, the Torrid Zones contain 47 degrees, the Temperate 86, and the Frigid 47, inall 180 degrees. 


CLIMATES' are tracts or circles upon the ſurface of the Globe, of ſuch a certain breadth from 
the Equator to either pole, that the length of the artificial day, viz. from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, is juſt 
half an hour longer than in the next Climate nearer the Equator, till you come to the Polar Circles, 
and then indeed the day differs in each climate one entire month. 

There are ſixty Climates in all, viz. thirty on each fide of the Equator, called accordingly Northern 
and Southern climate; of theſe ſixty, forty-eight extend from the Equator to the Polar Circles, and 
each differ by half hours; and the remaining twelve are contained between the Polar Circles and 
the Poles, each differing one entire month from the other, as is more fully explained in the following 
table. | | | 


A TABLE of the different CLIMATES between the EquAaToR and PoLAR CIRCLES. 
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F | * | : g 
3 , | r "BY 
E 5 Latitude. | Breadth, E 5 3 Breadth. Ws Oli. 
F Deg. Min. Deg. Min. | © | Deg. Min. Deg. Min. . 
1 124 8 34] 8 34 || 13 | 184] 60 oo | x 33 — — - 
JJ... I nx 16k | 
| 3| 134] 24 12| 7 28 || I5 | 194] 62 25 1 o7 || - Latitudes. 
4 | 14 | 30 48 6 36162063 23 0 s7| 2 | £ 
i 5 | 144] 36 31 | -5 43 || 17 | 204] 64 x11 | o 48 5 7 
1618 1 7 4 4 1 200 64 50 o 39 8 * Deg. Min. 
| 7 | 154} 45 32 | 4 08 || 19 | 214] 65 221 0 32 8 
13816 | 49 o2| 3 30 20 22 65 48 o 2625 1 6; 23 
e —B .. 6 26 2 69 50 
1 9 164 52 oo| 2 5821 224 66 o7 1927 373 39 
10 | 17 | 54 30] 2 30 222366 21] o 1428 478 $34 
| 11 | 174] 56 38 | 2 10 || 23 | 233] 66 29 o o8 297 '5 84 os | 
12 | 18 | 58 27 | 1 49 | 24 | 24 | 66 32 o 0330] 6| go oo 
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_ A TABLE ſhewing the SUN's Pace, Deciination, Time of RisInG and SETTI SG, 


LENGTH of Days, Beginning and Ending of TwiL1GHT on the firſt Day of every MonTH, 
| fer the LATITUDE of LonDoN.. | | | | 


„ 
. 


8 | Ty | "34 - Son's | Sun Length Twilight 
INonths. The Sun's Place. Declinat riſes. | ſets. ſof Days|begins | ends. 
i 5 | jd. M. H. M4. 
"chat Capricorn 11 23 59 2] 6 ol 6 
ebruary | Aquarius 12 56616 | 5 316 * 
March le Piſces 1 4 487 17 
April r Ares n i 53 32] 8 28 
MY 8 e 11 2- 519 56 
une qũu Gemini 11 : | 
fuly - - s Cancer ..-: 9 wy meg apts 
Auguſt i aA Leo ; i 9 * 1 2410 36 
Septemb. M Virgo 9 ies 33. 
October |= Libra 8 4 18] 7 42 
Novemb. in Scorpio 9 5 16] 6 44 
December? Sagittarius 9 5 6 6 
f A TABLE 
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A TABLE ftewing how many MiLEs anſwer to a Be of LoxnGITUDE, af every 


LOS 
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Degree LAELLTES: 


OT "RET : 
D. of L. Miles. D. of L.] Miles. D. of L. Miles. D. of L.] Miles 
1 1 | 59,96 | 23 35,23 45 | 42243 | 67 23,44 
2 | 59,96 | 24 | 54,61 46 | 41,68 | 68 22,48 
3 659.92 | 25 54,38 47 | 40,92 69 | 21,50 
| 4 | 59,86 | 26 | 53,93 48 | 40,19. 70 | 29,53 
5 | 59977 | 27 53,46 49 | 39439 | 71 | 19,53 
6 | 59,67 | 28 | 52,98 | 50 | 38,57 | 72 | 18,54 
EE 59.55 29 52,48 51 37.76 73 17,54 
8 | 59,42 30 51,96] 52 | 36,94 | 74 | 16,53 
9 | 59,26 | 31 | 51,43 | 53 | 36,11 | 75 | 15,52 | 
6 10 | 59,09 | 32 | 50,88 | 54 | 35,46 | 76 | 14,51 
11 | 58,90 | 33 | 50932 | ,55 . | 34:41 | 77 | 2350 
12 58,69 | 34 | 49,74 | 50 | 33,55 | 78 12,48 | 
1338,46 35 | 49,15 | 57 32,68 | 79 | 11,45 
| 14 58,21 36 | 48,54 58 31,79 80 10,42 
is | 57,296 37 | 47,91 | 59 30,90 81 [9,39 
16 | 57,68 | 38 | 47,28 | 60 | 30,— | 82 8,45 | 
| 17 | 57,38 39 46,63 61 |2999| 83 | 7,31 | 
18 57,06 49 | 45,90 62 28 {> RB 8) 6,27 | 
k 19 | 56,64 | 41 | 45,28 | 63 | 27,24 | 85 | 5,23 
20 | 56,36 | 42 | 44,59 | 64 | 26,30 | 86 | 4,19 | 
21 | 56,02 | 43 | 43,88 | 65 | 25,36 | 87 3,14 
22 | 55,63 | 44 43,16 | 66 | 24,41 | 88 2,09 
(__23 | 55-23 | 45 [.42,43 | 67 | 23-44 | 89 | 1:05 


On the different Syſkems of the WORL D. 


"I \HE motions of the heavenly bodies have, from the * P98 of time, engaged the attention of 

mankind, and various hypotheſes have been propoſed to account for them, ſome of which were 
formed and forgotten in the ſame age; and the reſt, namely, the Ptolemaic, ſo called from Ptolemy 
of Alexandria, who lived in the ſecond century, the Brahean, or that formed by Tycho Brahe, a 
Dane, who lived in the year 1601. As the Copernican, or true ſolar ſyſtem, is now oily 
received by Aſtronomers, we ſhall lay before our readers an explanation of that ſyſtem. 

The Copernican fyſtem, fo called from Copernicus, a native of Thorne in Poland, who lived in 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, places the ſun in the centre, and ſuppoſes that the 
planets and comets revolve about it in different periods of time, and at different diſtances from it, 
in the following order : 

Mercury, at the diſtance of about 37, ooo, ooo of ** makes i its circuit round the fun i in the ſpace 
of 87 days, 23 hours, and 15 minutes. 

Venus, at the diftance of 69,000,000 of miles, in 224 days, 16 hours, and 42 minutes. 

The Earth, at the diſtance of about 95,000,000 of 8 25 in 36 5 days, 6 hours, 9, minutes, 14 
ſeconds, or a Sidereal year. ; 

Mars, at the diſtance of 145,000,000. of 7 TE in 686 days, 23 hours, 27 minutes. 

Jupiter, at the diſtance of 493, ooo, ooo of miles, in 4332 days, 12 hours, and 20 minutes, or 
almoſt 12 years. 

Saturn, at the diſtance of 908,000,000 of miles, in 10, 759 days, 6 hours, and 36 minutes, or 
nearly 30 years. 

The Georgium Sidus, at the diſtance of 178 16,000,000 miles, moves in its orbit round the ſun | in 
30,456 days, 2 hours, or 832 years, 

The comets in various, and vaſtly eccentric orbits, revolve about the ſun in different ſituations 
and -periods of time, but. their theory, or the laws by which they. are governed, being unknown, 
it is impoſſible to calculate exactly their periodical-times. 

Thele are all the heavenly bodies yet known to revolve about the fun, as the centre of their mo- 
tions; but among the Planets there "= four Wen have ſecondary planets, ſatellites, or moons, 


revolving 
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revolving conſtantly about them, as the centres of their motions; namely, the Earth, Jupiter, Satum, 
and the Georgium Sidus, diſcovered by Dr. Herſchel on the 1th of March, 1781. 
The Earth has only one ſatellite or moon, which revolves about it in 27 days, 7 hours, 4.3 minutes, 
at the mean diſtance of about 240,000 miles, | ; ; 
| Jupiter is obſerved, with a teleſcope, to have four ſatellites or mocns conſtantly moving about him. 
The firſt in 1 day, 18 hours, 28 minutes, at the diſtance of 6 ſemidiameters from his centre; as mea- 
ſured with a micrometer, The ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, 14 minutes, at the diftance of g ſemidia- 
meters, The third in 7 days, 3 hours, 43 minutes, at the diſtance of 14 ſemidiameters. #I hz 
fourth in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, at the diſtance of 25 ſemidiameters 7 
Saturn has been found by Dr. Herſchel to have ſeven moons continually moving round him, 
The firſt, or that neareſt the body of the planet, revolves about him in 1 day, 21 hours, 18 minutes, 
at the diſtance of almoſt g ſemidiameters. The ſecond, in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 minutes, at the 
' diſtance of fix and a quarter ſemidiameters. The third in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 minutes, at the 
diſtance of eight and three quarters ſemidiameters. The fourth in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, at 
the diſtance of 20 ſemidiameters. The fifth in 79 days, 7 hours, 47 minutes, at the diſtance of 59 
femidiameters. The revolutions of the other two moons, which the improved glaſſes, conſtructed by 
Dr. Herſchel, have revealed, have not been accurately aſcertained. | 


; But beſides theſe ſatellites, he is ſurrounded by a thin broad ring, as an artificial globe is by its hori- 


20n. This ring is: inclined thirty degrees to the ecliptic, and is about 21,000 miles in breadth, which 


is equal to its diſtance from Saturn on all files. There is reaſon to believe that the ring turns 


round its own axis; becauſe when it is almoſt edgeways to us, it appears ſomewhat thicker on one 


+ fide of the planet than on the other; and the thickeſt edge has been ſeen on different fides at dif- 
ferent times. b 1 5 | : A 
The comets are ſolid opaque bodies, with lang tranſparent tails, iſſuing from that ſide which is op- 
poſite to the ſun. They move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a, much greater 
denfity than the earth; for ſome of them are heated in every period to ſuch a degree, as would vi- 
trify or diſſipate any ſubſtance known to us. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
which appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt the ſun, to be 2000 times hotter than red hot iron, 
and that being thus heated, it muſt retain its heat till it again approaches the ſun, even though its 
period ſhould be 20,000 years, and it is computed to be only 375. It is conjectured that the number 
of comets belonging to our ſyſtem is very great, moving in all ſorts of directions; and all thoſe which 
have been obſerved have moved through the ethereal regions and the orbits of the planets, without 
ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their motions; which ſufficiently proves that the planets do not 
move in ſolid orbits. Of all the comets, there are only three whoſe periods are known with any de- 
gree of certainty ; and of theſe, it is by far the moſt remarkable. At its greateſt diſtance, the comet 
above mentioned is · about 12, 200, ooo, ooo miles from the ſun, and at its leaſt within a third part of 
the ſun's ſemidiameter from his ſurface. In that part of its orbit which is neareſt to the ſun, it flies 
with the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſeen from it, appears 100 de- 
grees in breadth, conſequently 40,000 times as large as he appears to us. The aſtoniſhing diſtance 
that this comet runs out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our minds an idea of the vaſt diſtance between 
the ſun and the neareſt fixed ſtars, within whole attraction no comet can approach that returns perio- 
dically round the ſun. 2 | | 
The extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, the grofs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the comets, ſeem, 
at firſt fight, to declare them abſolutely uninhabitable, altogether unfit for the purpoſes of animal life, 
and a moſt miſerable habitation for rational beings : and hence ſome have entertained an opinion, thar 
they are ſo many hells for tormenting the wicked with perpetual viciſſitudes of heat and cold. But 
when we conſider, on the other hand, the infinite power and goodneſs of the Dę ty, the former ena- 
bling him, and the latter inclining to make creatures ſuited to all kinds and circumſtances of exiſtence; 
that materiality, wherever we find it, appears to be more or leſs pregnant with life, or ſubſervient 
thereto; the-numberleſs ſpecies, the aſtoniſhing diverſity of animals in earth, air, water, and even 
exiſting in other animals; every blade of graſs, every tender leaf, every natural fluid, ſwarming 
with life; and every one of theſe enjoying ſuch gratifications as the nature and ſtate of each requires: 
when we reflect, moreover, that ſome centuries ago, till experience undeceived mankind, the tro- 
pical regions of the earth were ſuppoſed to be uninhabitable: when we confider, I ſay, theſe particu- 
lars, we ſhall have reaſon to think, that ſuch numerous and large maſſes of durable matter, as the comets 
undoubtedly are, however unlike they may be to our earth, are'not deſtitute of beings capable of 
contemplating with wonder, and acknowledging with gratitude, the wiſdom, ſymmetry, and 
beauty of the creation; which is more plainly to be obſerved in their extenſive tour through the 
_ unbounded fields of ſpace, than in our comparatively, circumſcribed circuit. 
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® The time of the diurnal revolution here aſcribed to Venus is according to Caſſini's obſervations; but Bianchini makes the time of her revolution, 


on her axis, 24d. Sh. in which caſe her hourly rate of motion is but about 45 miles. 


Of the Motion and Figure of the EARTH. 


HE earth revolves round the ſun between the planets Mars and Venus; it alſo revolves upon 
its own axis in twenty-four hours. The latter produces the viciſſitudes of day and night, 
and the former the change of the ſeaſons. The revolution round its axis is from weſt to eaſt, 


which cauſes all the heavenly bodies to appear to move the contrary way, namely, from eaſt to 
weſt. This is very eafily conceived; but. its annual motion round the ſun is attended with more 


difficulty, and therefore we ſhall endeavour to explain it. 


It is eaſy to conceive, that the ſun will always enlighten one half of the earth, and that when the 
» Jun is in the equinoctial, the circle which terminates the enlightened and darkened hemiſphere, called 


the Circle of Illumination, will paſs through the poles of the earth, dividing the parallels of latitude 
into two equal parts: but as the earth does not move in the plane of the equinoctial, but in that of 
the ecliptic, the axis of the earth will be inclined to that of the ecliptic in an angle of 23 degrees 
28 minutes, and therefore the circle of illumination will at all other times divide the parallels of lati- 


. tude into two unequal parts. 


Now, fince any parallel is the path or tract which any place therein deſcribes in one revolution of 


the earth, or 24 hours, therefore that part of the parallel which lies in the enlightened hemiſphere will 
repreſcnt the diurnal arch, or length of the day ; and that part in the dark hemiſphere will be the 


nocturnal path, or length of the night, in that parallel of latitude. wy 
Hence, as the earth always moves with its axis parallel to itſelf, and always inclined to the plane 


of the ecliptic, the northern parts will one time of the year be more turned toward the ſun, and con- 


ſequently more enlightened than the ſouthern ; and the other part of the year the ſouthern parts will 
enjoy the ſame advantage, Hence various alterations of heat and cold, and length of days and 
nights, will enſue in the courſe of the revolution of the earth about the ſun, which will conſtitute all 
the variety of ſeaſons. TER | 5 
Let us begin by conſidering the earth's motion on the 2 1ſt of March, when the earth js in Libra, 
and conſequently the ſun appears to be in Aries, which produces the vernal equinox. In this pofi- 
tion of the ſun all parts of the earth are equally enlightened from pole to pole, and all the parallels 
of latitude divided into two equal parts by the circle of illumination; conſequently the days and 
nights will be equal, and the ſun's heat at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt; particulars 
that conſtitute the agreeable ſeaſon we call ſpring. : | ID 
As the earth paſſes from weſt to eaſt through Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, to the 8 
of Capricorn, the ſun will appear to move through the oppoſite ſigns of the ecliptic, namely, Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini, to the beginning of Cancer; during which time, by the inclination of the 
earth's axis, the northern parts will be gradually turned toward the ſun, and the ſouthern parts 


from it; the enlightened parts of the arches of the parallels of latitude in northern parts will alſo in- 


creaſe, and thoſe of the ſouthern decreaſe; conſequently the length of the days will increaſe in the 


former, and decreaſe in the latter. And when the ſun reaches Cancer, it will be the middle of that 


ſeaſon we call ſummer in north latitude ; hut in ſouth latitude it will be the winter ſeaſon. 
The north frigid zone is, during the time of the ſun's being ia Cancer, wholly enlightened, and 


the pole turned as far as poſſible toward the ſun; but as the earth moves on, the north pole returns, 
| | Ou | | the 
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| the diurnal arches grow gradually leſs, and the nocturnal greater; conſequently the ſun's rays fall 
more and more obliquely, and his heat proportionally diminithes till the earth comes to Aries, when 
the ſun will appear in Libra; and thus produce an e uality of light and heat, and of day and night 
40 all parts of the world. This will be the middle of the ſeaſon called Autumn, and the day of au- - 
tumnal equinox happens about the 22d of Septen, + 1/47/71 91-15 © | 
But as the earth moves on through Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, the ſun appears to move through 
the oppoſite figns Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittariusz the north pole is immerſed in the dark hemiſ- 
phere, and the ſouth pole becomes enlightened; the north frigid zone is more and more obſcured, 
and the ſouth more and more enlightened; all the northern latitudes turn continually from the ſun, 
by which means his rays fall on them more obliquely, and paſs through a larger body of the atmo- 
ſphere; the nocturnal arches gradually increaſe, and the diurnal decreaſe; all which contribute to 
form the dreary ſeaſon we call winter; the midſt of which is when the earth enters Cancer, and the 
fun appears in Capricorn, which happens about the 21ſt of December. 
Laſtly, As the ſun continues moving on from thence through Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, the ſun ap- 
| pears to paſs through Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces: and all things change their appearance. The 
nörthern climes begin to revive, and receive more directly- the enlivening beams of the ſun, whoſe 
Fi meridian height every day increaſes: the days lengthen, the tedious nights contract their arches, 
and every thing contributes to advance the delightful and genial ſeaſon of the ſpring. 
bus have we followed the earth round her annual orbit; and ſhewn how the various ſeaſons, and 
Jength of days and nights, are formed by means of the inclination of the earth's axis to the ecliptic. 
Had the earth's axis been perpendicularly to the ecliptic, there could have been no diverſity of ſeaſons, 
nor any difference in the length of the days and nights. No alteration of heat and cold, ſo agreeable 
now both to the torrid and frigid zones; but the ſame uniform eternal round of unvariable ſuns had 
been bur lot, ſo foreign to the efdon of all mankind, who are charmed with variety, and diſguſted 
with the ſame perpetual appearance, and undiverſiſied proſpect. The obliquity of the ecliptic is 
therefore not to be looked upon as a matter of chance or indifference, but an inftance of wiſdom and 
deſign in the adorable Author of nature, who does nothing in vain, | | 
Thus we ſee that the ſun appears to change his place daily, ſo as to make a tour round the ſtarry 
heavens in a year, yet he is Red in the centre of the ſyſtem, and has only an apparent motion: for 
whether it be, in reality, the ſun or earth that moves, the phenomena will be the ſame; no objec- 
tion therefore can be drawn againſt the earth's motion, from the apparent motion of the ſun. | 
It is well known to every perſon who has failed on ſmooth water, or been carried by a current in 
a calm, that however faſt the veſſel goes, he is not ſenfible of her progreſſive motion. Now, as the 
motion of the earth is beyond compariſon more ſmooth and uniform than that of a ſhip, or any ma- 
chine made or moved by human art, it is not to be imagined that we can feel its motion. It is 
therefore no argument agaiaſt the earth's motion that we are not ſenſible of it. | | 
If we could tranſlate ourſelves from planet to planet, we ſhould ſtill find that the ſtars would appear 
of the ſame magnitudes, and at cke ſame diſtances from each other, as they do now to us; becauſe 
the dimenſions of the remoteſt planet's orbit bears no ſenſible proportion to the diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars. But then the heavens would ſeem to revolve around very different axes, and conſequently theſe 
quieſcent points which are our poles in the heavens, would ſeem to revolve about other points; which, 
though apparently in motion to us on earth, would be at reſt when ſeen from any other planet. Thus 
the axis of Venus, which lies almoſt at rigiſt angles to the axis of the earth, would have its motionleſs 
poles in two oppoſite points of the heavens lying almoſt in our equinoctial, where to us the motion 
appears quickeſt, becauſe it is performed in the greateſt circle. And the very poles, which are at 
eſt to us, have the quickeſt motion of all as ſeen from Venus. To the inhabitants of Mars and Jupi- 
ter the heayens appear to move round with very different velocities on the ſame axis, which are 
about 24 degrees and a half from ours. Were ve tranſported to Jupiter, we ſhould be amazed with 
the rapid motion of the heavens; the ſun and ftars appearing to move round in nine hours and fifty- 
nx minutes. It. is the opinion of Bianchini chat, could e g from thence to Venus, we ſhould be as 
much ſurpriſed at the ſlowneſs of the heavenly motions; the ſun going but once round in 584 hours, 
and the ſtars in $40; but Caffint's obſervations eſtabliſſi a contrary deoctrine; and theſe are 
generally adopted by aſtronomers. As it is impoſſible theſe various circumvolutions, in ſuch different 
times, and on ſuch different axes, can be-real; ſo it is incongruous to fuppoſe the heavens to revolve 
about the earth more chan it does about ariy'other planet. When we reflect on the vaſt diſtance of 
the fixed ftars, to which 162,000,000 of miles is but a point, we afe filled with amazement at the 
immenſity of the diftance : but if we attempt to form an idea of the aſtoniſhing rapidity with 
which the ſtars muſt move, if they move round the earth in twenty-four hours, the thought fo far 
ſur paſſes our imagination, that we can no more conceive ef it than we can of eternity, or of an in- 
finite number. If the ſun moved round the earth in a day, he muſt travel above 3000 miles in a 
minute; but as the ſtars are at leaſt 10,000 times farther than the ſun from us, they muſt move 10,000 
times quicker, And all this to ſerve no other purpoſe than what can be as filly, and much mere 
imply obtained, by the earth's turning round eaſtward as on its axis every twenty-four hours, 
cCauſing thereby an apparent diurnal motion of the fun weſtward, and bringing about the alternate 
returns of day and nighhhe. JJJCCCCCFCFFFCC 26 of oTR + bo. rc 
As for the expreſſions in ſcripture, which ſeem to contradict the earth's motion, one general an- 
ſwer will be ſufficient, namely, that as the ſcriptures were never intended to teach men aftronom 
and philoſophy, ſo the expreſſions relating to theſe ſciences are not always to be taken in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, being adapted to the common apprehenfions of mankind. Men of ſenſe, in all ages, 
when not treating on the ſciences, always uſe the ſame mode of ſpeech; and it would be in vain to follow 
; „ 5 8 | | any 
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any other in addreſling the bulk of mankind. Moſes calls the moon a great light, as well 4s the 
ſun; but the moon is known to be an opaque body ; and the light ſhe caſts upon the-earth is not her 
own, but that of the ſun reflected. Many other inſtances might be given if neceſſary; but as the 
motion of the earth is univexſally admitted, being in a manner OY proved, to advance 
any thing farther upon the ſubject would be ſupertiuous. 

The moſt-natural, and at the ſame time the moſt certain, method of determining the magnitude of 

the earth, is to meaſure the length of a degree of latitude on the meridian of any place ; becauſe, as 
every circle. is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees, if we find the length of one of theſe diviſions, 
and multiply it by 360, we ſhall have the circumference of the earth i in tome known meaſure, ſup- 
poſing the earth to be ſpherical. 
Thus, if we find the latitude: of any plate; or take the altitude of any deen ftar with a good 
quadrant, and then proceed directly noithward or ſouthward, till we find by the ſame inſtrument that 
the difference of latitude is one degree, or the ſame ſtar is raiſed or depreſſed one degree; it is evi- 
dent that we muſt have paſſed over juſt one degree of the earth's ſurface, which might therefore be 
known by actual menſuration, were it poſſible to find ſuch a part of the earth's ſurface exactly m_, 
ſpherical, and under the ſame meridian. - 

But this can hardly be expected, except in ſome very low and level country, which being over- 
flowed in the winter, and the water converted into ice, the frozen ſurface might be ſufficiently accu- 
rate. . Accordingly Snellius attempted this in Holland, by meaſuring the diſtance between a tower at 
Leyden, and another at Souterwode, three times over, and then a ſtraight line in the meridian on the 
ice: whence, by a trigonometrical proceſs, be meaſured the length of a degree, but ſome error in 
the calculation rendered his intentions abortive. This induced the ingenious M. Muſchenbroeck to 
attempt the ſame thing anew in the year 197003; by forming triangles on the fundamental baſe of Snel- 
livs, and happily ſucceeded. According to his menſuration, the length of a degree of the meridian in 
Holland is 69 Engliſh miles, and 711 yards ; which nearly agrees with the menſuration of our country- 

man Mr. Richard Norwood, who found, by meaſuring the diſtance between London and York, in 
the year 1635, that the length of a degree i is fixty-nine Engliſh miles and a half. 

But though the earth be of a ſpherical form, yet it is not a true ſphere, but flatted at the poles, and | 
the diameter at the equator longer than the axis. This is a natural conſequence of its revolution round 
its axis. For all globes that have a circular rotation will be oblate ſpheroids; that is, their ſurfaces 
will be higher, or farther from the centre in the regions of the equator, than in thoſe of the poles; 
becauſe, as the former move with a much greater velocity than the latter, they will recede farther 
from the centre of motion, and conſequently enlarge their diameter. That our earth is really of a 
ſpheroidical figure, is demonſtrable from the unequal vibrations of pendulums ; for it has been found 
that pendulums ſwinging ſeconds muſt be 2 7 lines ſhorter at the equator than at the poles; a line 
is the twelfth part of an inch. This diſcovery, which was made by M. Richer, in the; year 1672, 
engaged the attention of the greateſt mathematicians of Europe; and the illuſtrious Sir\[ſaac Newton, 

by a moſt ſubtle theory, found, that the two diameters of the earth were in proportion to each other as 
229 to 230. And, from accurate menſurations fince mado i in en and Peru, it ĩs ene. 
that this proportion is e near the truth. 0 | cart 8 | 
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TX air is a fine inviſible fluid, ſurrounding the globe of the earch and extending to dome miles 


above its ſurface. > 
. he atmoſphere is chat coleciion of air, and the bodies contained 3 in it, rw, circumdſeribe the 
: ke air has hoes fond by a multitude. of axpatinents to be boch how and claftic. By the 
former it is capable of ſupporting other bodies, as watery vapours, fumes, and exhalations from dif- 
ferent bodies, in the ſame manner as wood is ſupported by water; and by the latter, namely, its 
elaſticity, a ſmall quantity of it is capable of being e ſo As to fill a very large ſpace ; or of 
© being comprefled, or confined in a much ſmaller com 
. A multitude of experiments have alſo demonRrated that air is compreſſed or condenſed by cold, 
and expanded or rarefied by heat. Whence it follows, that if an alteration be made by heat or cold 
in any part of the atmoſphere, its neighbouring part will be put into motion, by the effort the air 
continually makes to reſtore itſelf to its former ſtate; for experiments ſhew, that either condenſed or 
. rarefied a r, will return to its natural ſtate, as ſoon as the cau hatever 1 it be, of hat ern ru 
or rarefaction is removed. 
Wind is a ſtream or current of air which may be felt, and vſually blows from one point of the 
Na to its oppoſite; as from north to ſouth, from eaſt to weſt, om enen to north - weſt, and 
the E. At 13173 -4 1 £160 - 333 VS Halte, "Ga 65 * 
Winds are either conſtant or variable; | RAUL he micelles. 141 36% : b 35 
Conſtant winds are ſuch as continue blowing the ſame way, at leaſt for ſeveral hours or days; 'but 
variable winds are ſuch as frequently ſhift within an hour or a day. | 
A general wind is that which blows the ame way over a large tract of the earth or body of water, 
during ane ere of the FOO FFF 
I At Aas eee t. ds a eee gu A particular 
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Called the trade-wind. 


Hope on the African ide. 
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A particular wind is that which blows in any place, ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another; 
indifterently. _ 55 Rs | | | 


If the wind blows gently, it is called a breeze; if ic blows harder, a gale, or a ſtiff gale; and when 
very hard, a ſtorm. Experiments have ſhewn, that the ſwiftneſs of the wind in a great ſtorm is about 


fixty miles an hour; and in a common' briſk gale, about fifteen. 


Fhe great Dr, Halley, from accurate obſervations made in ſeveral voyages, eſtabliſhed the follow- 
inz facts. n : * * | 1 
. Between the limits of ſixty degrees, namely, from thirty of north latitude to thirty of ſouth, 
there is a conſtant eaſt-wind throughout the year, blowing on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
For as the fun in moving from eaſt to weſt, heats the air more immediately 
und:r him, and thereby expands it, the air to the eaſtward is conſtantly ruſhing toward the weſt, to 
reſtore the equilibrium, or natural ſtate of the atmoſphere; and this occaſions a perpetual eaſt wind: 
within thoſe limits. | | 32s | I | 
2. The trade winds near their northern limits, blow between the north and eaſt; and near their 
ſouthern limits, between the ſouth and eaſt. For the atmoſphere is expanded by the heat of the ſun; 
near the equator; the air therefore from the northward and ſouth ward will both tend toward the 
equator, to reſtore the equilibrium. Now theſe motions from the north and ſouth, joined with the 
foregoing eaſterly. motion, will produce thoſe obſerved near the ſaid limits between the north and 
eaſt, and between the ſouth and weſt, * 5 i | 
3. Theſe general motions of the wind are diſturbed on the continents, and near the coaſt: for 
the nature of the ſoil may either cauſe the earth to be heated or cooled; and hence will ariſe motions 
that may be contrary to the foregoing general ones. 1 1 
4. In ſome parts of the Indian ocean there are periodical winds, called monſoons; (which term 
Mr. Marſden ſuppoſes to be a corruption of the word monſeem, which, both in Arabic and 


Malay, fignifies a year.) Theſe winds blow half the year one way, and the other half the contrary 


way: for air that is cool and denſe will force the warm and rarefied air in a continual ſtream upward, 
where it muſt ſpread itſelf to maintain the equilibrium; fo that the upper courſe or current of the 
air will be contrary to the under current; for the upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the 
greateſt heat is, and ſo, by a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt wind below will be attended with a 
ſouth-weſt wind above; and a ſouth-eaſt wind below with a north-weft wind above: and this is 
confirmed by the experience of ſeamen, who, as ſoon they get out of the trade winds, immediately 
find a wind denz from an opfidfits quarter, © 5506957 993% Sis DN OG 97h, . 
5. In the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſt of Africa, at about 100 leagues from the ſhore, between 
the latitudes of 28 deg. and 10 deg. N. ſeamen conſtantly meet with a freſh gale of wind blowing 
from the north-eaſt, 5 ee een een 

6. Thoſe bound to the Caribbee iflands' acroſs: the Atlantic ocean, find, as they approach the 
American fide, that the north-eaſt wind becomes eaſterly, or ſeldom blows more than a point from 
the eaſt, either to the northward or ſouthward. ''Theſe'trade winds on the American fide ate extended 


to 20, 31, or even 32 degrees north latitude; which is about four degrees farther than what they 


extend on the African fide; alſo on the ſouthward of the Equator the trade winds extend three or four 
degrees farther toward the coaſt of Brafil on the American fide, than they do near the Caps of Good 


J. Between the latitude of 4* north and 4* ſouth; the wind always blows between the ſouth and 


eaſt; on the African fide it is neareſt to the ſouth, and on the American fide neareſt the eaft: 


In theſe ſeas Dr. Halley obſerved, that when the wind was to the eaſtward, the weather was gloomy, 
dark, and rainy, attended with hard gales; but when the wind veered to the ſouthward, the 
weather ee f became ſerene, with gentle breezes nearly approaching to a calm. Theſe winds 
are ſomewhat changed by the ſeaſons of the year: for when the ſun is far northward, the 
Brafil ſouth- eaſt wind changes to the ſouth, and the north-eaſt wind to the eaſt ; and when the ſun 
is far ſouth, the ſouth-eaſt wind gets to the eaſt, and the north-eaſt wind on this fide the equator 
1 HP Ras PD . BN 31000 {Mtg 0G Þ 
8. Along the coaſt of Guinea, from Sierta Leona to the ifland of St. Thomas, under the equinoc- 


tial, which is above 500 leagues, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt winds blow perpetuall : for the 


ſouth-eaſt trade wind having croſſed the equator, and approaching the Guinea coaſt within 80 or 
190 leagues, inclines toward the ſhore, and becomes ſouth, then ſouth-eaſt, and by degrees, as ir 


— comes near the land, it veers about to the ſouth, ſouth-ſouth-weſt, and cloſe in with the land it is 


ſouth-weſt, and, ſometimes weſt-ſouth-weſt; in which tract frequently calms prevail, and at other 
"times violent ſudden guſts of winds, called Tornadoes, * blow from all points of the horizon. The 
reaſon of the wind ſetting in weſt on the coaſt of Guinea, is, in all probability. owing to the nature 
of the coaſt, which being greatly heated by the ſun, rarefies the air exceedingly, and conſequently 
the cool air from off the ſea will be continually ruſhing in to reſtore the equilibrium. 
9. Between the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the longitudes of Cape 
Verd, and the eaſternmoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is a tract of ſea which ſeems to be con- 
demned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and ſuch amazing rains, 
that part of this ſea has acquired the name of the Rains. Ships in ſailing theſe fix degrees have been 
ſometimes detained whole months. The cauſe of this ſeems to be, that the weſterly winds ſetting in 
on this coaſt, and meeting the general eaſterly winds in this tract, their equal force 'balances each 
other, and produce calms; whilſt the vapours, carried thither by each wind, meeting and con- 
denſing, almoſt continual rains enſue, CCA re rover ones bins : 


10. Between 
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10. Between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty degrees, in the Indian ocean, the generaf 


trade-wind about the ſouth-eaſt by ſouth is found to blow all the year long in the ſame manner as in 
ſimilar latitudes in the ethiopic ocean; and during the other fix months, between May and Decem- 
ber, theſe winds reach to within two degrees of the equator; but during the other fix months, from 
the beginning of December to the beginning of June, a north-weſt wind blows in the tract 
lying between the third and tenth degrees of ſouth latitude, in the meridian of the north end of Ma- 
dagaſcar, and between the ſecond and twelfth degree of ſouth latitude, near the longitude of Sumatra 
and Java. | 

2 ö In the tract between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and from three dregrees of ſouth latitude 
quite northward to the Afiatic coaſt, including the Arabian ſea and the Bay of Bengal, the monſoons 
blow from September to April at north-eaſt, and from March to October at ſouth-weſt. The ſhifting 
of theſe monſoons is not all at once; and in ſome places the change is attended with calms, in ſome 
with variable winds, and in others with tempeſts; and ſuch is their violence, that they render the 
navigation of theſe parts very unſafe at that time of the year. "Theſe tempeſts the ſeamen call the 
breaking up of the monſoons. | | oF | 

We have already obſerved, that the atmoſphere ſurrounding the earth is an elaſtic fluid; and its lower 
parts being preſſed by the weight of the body of air above them, are ſqueezed the cloſer together; and 
conſequently the air at the earth's ſurface poſſeſſes the greateſt degree of denſity ; and air becomes 


more rarefied the higher it aſcends. The weight of air ſuſtained by every ſquare inch at the earth's 
ſurface, is found, by experiments on the air-pump, and alfo by the quantity of mercury the air ba- 
lances in a barometer, to be fifteen pounds; therefore every ſquare foot muſt ſuſtain 2,160 pounds; 
conſequently every middle-fized man, whoſe ſurface may be about 14 ſquare feet, is preſſed by 


0,240 pounds weight of air all around him; for fluids preſs equally up and down on all fides ; but 
— this enormous weight is equal on all fides, and counter - balanced by the ſpring or the inter- 
nal air in our blood - veſſels, it is not felt. We often feel ourſelves languid and dull, and impute the 
cauſe to the air being heavy and foggy about us; but this is a miſtake: the cauſe ariſes from its 
being too light, as is evident from the mercury's finking in the barometer, at which time it is ge- 
nerally found the air has not ſufficient, gravity to bear up the vapours which compoſe the clouds; 
for when it is otherwiſe, the clouds mouat high, the air is more elaſtic and weighty about us, by 
which means it balances the internal ſpring of the air, within us, braces up „ and 
nerves, and renders us briſk and lively. r 8 8 | 

The atmoſphere is alſo the cauſe why the heavens appear bright in the day-time ; for, without an. 
atmoſphere, that part of the heavens only would ſhine in which the ſun was placed; and if an obſerver 
could live without air, and ſhould turn his back toward the ſun, the whole heavens would ap 
as dark as in the night, and the ſtars would be ſeen as clear as in the nocturnal ſky. In this caſe 
we ſhould have no twilight, but a momentary tranſition from the brighteſt ſunſhine to the blackeſt 
darkneſs immediately after ſun-ſet; and from the blackeſt darkneſs to the brighteſt ſunſhine at ſun- 
riſing : but by means of the atmoſphere we enjoy the ſun's light reflected from the aerial particles, 
before he riſes and after he ſets ; for when the earth, by its rotation, hath concealed the ſun from our 
ſight, the atmoſphere being till higher than we, has his light imparted to it; which gradually de- 
creaſes till he has got eighteen degrees below the horizon, and then all that part of the atmoſphere 
above us is dark. From the length of twilight Dr. Keil calculated the height of the atmoſphere, 
ſo far as it is denſe enough to reflect the light, and found it to be about forty-four miles; but it is 
ſeldom denſe enough at two miles height to ſupport the clouds, 73 15 


Of the TIDES. 


TDY the tides is meant that motion of the waters in the oceans, ſeas, and rivers, which cauſes them 


regularly to riſe and fall, The ancients made no attempt to diſcover the principle which pro- 
duced this phenomenon of the tides, or. flux and reflux of the ſea; that wonderful diſcovery lay con- 
cealed from human penetration till the great Newton revealed F.. following leading princi- 
ples may ſerve to convey a general idea of this curious operation of nature. ä 
Daily experience ſhews that all bodies thrown upward from the earth, fall down to its ſurface in 
perpendicular lines; and as lines perpendicular to the ſurface of a ſphere- tend toward the centre, 
therefore the lines along which all heavy bodies fall are directed toward the centre of the earth: 
and as thoſe bodies apparently fall by their own weight or gravity, the law by which they fall is 


called the law of gravitation. 5 5 55 | 
A piece of glaſs, amber, or ſealing-wax, being rubbed againſt the pahm of the hand, or a woollen- 
cloth, till warm, will draw ſmall bits of feathers or other light ſubſtances toward it, when held ſuffi- 
ciently near thoſe ſubſtances: alſo a magnet, or load-ſtone, being held near the filings of iron or 
ſteel, will draw them to itſelf; and a piece of hammered. iron or fteel, that has been touched by a 
magnet, will acquire a like property of drawing iron or ſteel to itſelf, This property in ſome bodies 
of drawing others to themſelves is called attraction. © © VVV 

Now, as bodies fall toward the earth by their gravity, it is not improper to ſay it attracts thoſe 
bodies; and therefore in reſpect to the earth, the words attraction at's gravitation may be con- 
fidered as ſynonymous, and uſed indifferently, as they imply no more than the power or law by 
Which Does tend townre the earth's cemre,” oo TIE TT OCTHTT RT OA SIR. 120.00 
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Newton, by an unparalleled penetration and ſagacity, diſcovered, from many obſervations; that 
this law of gravitation or attraction was univerſally diftuſed throughout the world; and that the re- 
gular motions obſerved among the heavenly bodies were governed by this principle; ſo that the 
earth and the moon attracted each other, and were both attracted by the ſun; and alſo that the 


force of attraction, exerted by theſe bodies on each other, was leſs and leſs, as the diſtance increaſed, 5255 


in proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diſtances; that is, the power of attraction at double the diſtance 
was four times leſs; at triple the diſtance nine times leſs; and ſo on. 

Now, as the earth is attracted by the ſun and moon, all the parts of the earth will not gravitate to- 
ward its centre in the ſame manner as if thoſe parts were not affected by ſuch attractions. And it 
is evident, that if the earth was entirely free from ſuch attractions of the fun and moon, the ocean, 
being equally attracted toward its centre on all ſides by the force of gravity, would continue in a 
perfect ſtagnation, without ever ebbing or flowing; but fince the caſe is otherwiſe, the ocean muſt 
needs riſe higher in thoſe parts, where the attraction of the ſun and moon diminiſh the: force of 
gravity ; and as the force of gravity muſt be 'diminiſhed moſt in thoſe places of the earth to which 
the moon is neareſt, or in the Zenith, that is, where ſhe is vertical, her attraction there is conſequently 
moſt powerful ; therefore the waters in ſuch places will rife higher than others, and it will be there 
full ſea. | | 

The parts of the earth directly under the moon, and alſo thoſe that are diametrically oppoſite, will 
have high-water at the ſame time; for either half of the earth would equally gravitate toward the 
other half, were they free from all external attraction: but by the action of the moon, the gravita- 
tion of one half of the earth toward its centre is diminiſhed, and of the other increaſed. Now in that 
hemiſphere of the earth which is neareſt the moon, the parts in the Zenith being moſt attracted, 
and thereby their gravitation toward the earth's centre diminiſhed, therefore, the waters in thoſe 
parts muſt be higher than in any other part of this hemiſphere : and in the hemiſphere fartheſt from 
the moon, the parts in the Nadir being leſs attracted by the moon than the parts nearer to her, 
ſuch gravitate leſs toward the earth's centre; and conſequently the waters in theſe parts alſo: muſt 
be higher than they are in any other parts of the ſame hemiſphere. Of 
Thoſe parts of the earth where the moon appears in the horizon, or ninety degrees diſtant from 
the Zenith and Nadir, will have low-water: for as the waters in the Zenith and Nadir riſe at the 
ſame time, the waters in their neighbourhood will preſs toward thoſe places to maintain the equili- 
brium; and to ſupply the places of theſe others will move the ſame way, and ſo on to the places 
ninety degrees diſtant from the Zenith and Nadir; conſequently, in thoſe places where the moon 
appears in the horizon, the waters will have more liberty to deſcend toward the centre, and therefore 
will be the loweſt. pre 

Hence it follows, that if the ocean entirely covered the ſurface of the earth, it would be of a 
ſpheroidical or oval figure, whoſe tranſverſe or longeſt diameter would paſs through the place where 
the moon is vertical, and the conjugate or ſhorteſt diameter where ſhe is in the horizon; and as the 
moon apparently ſhifts her poſition from eaſt to weſt in going round the earth every day, the longer 
diameter of the ſpheroid following the motion, will occafion the two floods and ebbs obſervable in 
about every twenty-five hours, which is the length of a lunar day; that is, the interval of time be- 
tween the moon's leaving the meridian of any place, and her return to it again : fo that the time of 
high-water any day is almoſt an hour later than it was the preceding day. 4 
A time of high-water is not preciſely the time of the moon's coming to the meridian, but about 

ree hours after; for the moon acts with ſome force after fhe has paſſed the meridian, and thereby 
increaſes the libratory or waving motion ſhe has put the water into while the was in the meridian; 
in the ſame manner as a ſmall — applied to a ball already raiſed to ſome height, will raiſe it ſtill 
higher. . 

The tides are higher than ordinary twice every month ; that is, about the time of the new-and full 
moon, and are called ſpring tides; for at ſuch times, the actions of both the ſun and the moon con- 
cur, or draw in the ſame right line; and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the con- 
junction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame fide of the earth, they both conſpire to raiſe the 
waters in the Zenith, and conſequently in the Nadir: and whea the ſun and moon are in oppoſition, 
that is, when the earth is between them, while one makes high-water in the Zenith and Nadir, the 
other does the ſame, | | | 

The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month; namely, about the firſt and laſt quarters of 
the moon; and are called neap-tides ; becauſe in thoſe quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the water 
where the moon depreſſes it, and depreſſes where the moon raiſes the water; ſo that the tides are 
made only h difference of their actions. It muſt however be obſerved, that the ſpring- tides do 
not happen directly on the new and full moons, but a day or two after, when the attraction of the 
ſun and moon have acted together for a confiderable time. In like manner the neap-tides happen 
a day or two after the quarters, when the moon's attraction has been leſſened by that of the ſun for 
ſeveral days together. | 


The ſpring-tides are greater about the times of the equinox, that is about the middle of March 
and September, than at any other times of the year; and the neap-tides are then alſo leſs, becauſe 
the tranſverſe diameter of the ſpheroid, or the two oppofite high-waters, will at that time be in the 
earth's equator, and conſequently deſcribe a great circle of the earth, by whoſe diurnal rotations thoſe 
high-waters will move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in the ſame. time they uſed to deſcribe a leſſer 
circle parallel to the equator; and conſequently the waters being thrown more forcibly againſt the 
ſhores, they muſt riſe higher; | | 


5 4 


ariſe a great variety of other appearances, beſide thoſe already mentioned, which require particu- 
lar ſolutions, wherein the ſituation of the ſhores, ſtraits, and other objects, muſt neceſſarily be con- 4 
fidered : for inſtance, as the ſea has no viſible paſſage between Europe and Africa, let them be % 
confidered as one continent, extending from 72* north to 34* ſouth, the middle between theſe two 1 
will be near Cape Blancho, in the latitude of 19 north; but it is impoſſible the flood tide ſhould "= 
ſet to the weſtward on the weſt coaſt of Africa, like the general tide following the courſe of the bY 
moon, becauſe the continent for above fifty degrees north and ſouth bounds that ſea on the eaſt; and L 1 


to weſt, 
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All things hitherto explained would happen exactly, if the whole ſurface of the earth was covered 
with ſea : but fince this is not the caſe, and there are multitudes of iſlands, beſide continents, lying 
in the way of the tide, which interrupt its courſe: therefore in many places near the ſhores, there 
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therefore, if any regular tide, as proceeding from the motion of the fea from eaſt to weſt, ſhould 
reach this place, it muſt either come from the north of Europe ſouthward, or from the ſouth of 
Africa northward, to the ſaid latitudes on the weſt. coaſt of Africa. 

This opinion is confirmed by common experience, that the flood tide ſets to the ſouthward along 
the coaſt of Norway, from the North Cape to the Naze, or entrance of the Baltic ſea, and ſo proceeds 
to the ſouthward along the eaſt coaſt of Great Britain; and in its paſſage ſupplies all theſe ports with 
the tide one after another, the coaſt of Scotland having the tide firſt, becauſe it proceeds from the 
northward to the ſouthward ; and thus, on the days of the full or change, it is high-water at Aber. ) 
deen at forty-five minutes paſt twelve at night; but at Tinmouth-bar not till three in the morning. 

From hence rolling to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at the Spurn a little after five, but not till 
fix at Hull, by reaſon of the time required for its paſſing up the river; from thence paſſing over the 
Well-bank into Yarmouth Roads, it makes high-water there a little after eight, but in the Pier not 
till nine, and it requires an hour more to make high- water at Yarmouth : in the mean time ſetting 
Away to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at Harwich at half an hour after ten, at the Nore at 
twelve, at Graveſend at half an hour after one, and at London at three, all the ſame day; and though 
this at firſt fight ſeems to contradict the hypotheſis of the natural motion of the tide being from eaft 
et as no tide can flow weſt from the main continent of Norway or Holland, or out of the 
Baltic, which is ſurrounded by the main continent except at its entrance, it is evident that the tide we 
have been now tracing by its ſeveral ſtages from Scotland to London, is ſupplied 70 the tide, whoſe 
original motion is from eaſt to weſt; and as water always endeavours to maintain a level, it will in its 

fage flow toward any other point of the compaſs to fill up vacancies where it finds them, without 
contradicting, but rather confirming this hypotheſis, 

While the tide or high - water is thus gliding along the eaſtern coaſt of England, it alſo ſets to the 
ſouthward along the weſtern coaſts of Scotland and Ireland, a branch of it falls into St. George's Chan- 
nel, the flood running up north-eaſt, as may be naturally inferred from its being high-water at Water- 
ford above three hours before it is high-water at Dublin, and near three quarters ebb at Dublin 
before it is high-water at the Ifle of Man. | 

But it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to trace the tides on our own coaſt ; and therefore we ſhall 
return to the Britiſh Channel, where we find the tide ſet to the ſouthward from the weſt of Ireland, 
and in its paſſage a branch of it falls into the Britiſh Channel between the Lizard and Uſhant, Its 
progreſs to the ſouthward may be eafily proved by its being high-water on the full and change at 
Cape Clear at four, at Uſhant at fix, and at the Lizard at ſeven. The Lizard and Uſhant may be 
conſidered as the chops of the Britiſh Channel, between which the flood ſets to the eaſtward along the 
coaft of England and France, till it comes to the Galloper, or Goodwin-ſands, where it meet: the tide 
above mentioned ſetting to the ſouthward, along the coaſt of England to the Thames; where thoſe . 
two tides meeting, greatly contribute to the ſending a ftrong tide up the Thames to London, And 
hence we may account for a very fingular phænomenon that ſometimes happens in the river, and has 
been confidered as a prodigy, namely a double flux and reflux; for when the natural courſe of the tide : 
is interrupted by a ſudden c nge of the wind, driving one back, and the other in, the conſequence muſt 
be a double flux and reflux, and accordingly it has been twice high-water within three or four hours, 

But it will perhaps be objected, that this courſe of the flood tide to the eaſtward up the Channel, is 
quite contrary to the hypothefis of the general motion of the tides being from eaſt to weft, and conſe- 

ntly of its being high-water where the moon is vertical, or any where elſe in the meridian. | 

But this objection will be eaſily removed, if we confider, that the particular direction of any branch 
of the tide doth not in the leaſt contradict the general direction of the whole; a river whoſe courſe is 
weſt may ſupply canals that wind to the north, ſouth, or even to the eaſt, and yet the river keep its 
natural courſe; and if the river ebb and flow, the canals ſupplied by it will do the ſame, but not 
keep exact times with the river, becauſe it would be flood, and the river advanced to fome height, 
before the flood reached the further part of the canals, and the more remote the longer time it would 
require; and it may be added, that if it was high-water in the river juſt when the moon was on the 
meridian, ſhe would be confiderably paſt it before it could be high-water in the fartheſt part of theſe 
aanals or ditches, and the tide would ſet according to the courſe of the canals that received it. Now, 
as St. George's and the Britiſh Channels are no more in proportion to the vaſt ocean, than ſuch 
canals are to a large navigable river, it plainly follows, that among thoſe obſtructions and confine- 
ments, the flood may ſet upon any other point of the compaſs as well as weſt, and may make high- 
water at 2 other time, as well as when the moon is upon the meridian, and yet no way contradict 
that general theory of the tide which has been laid down. | | 155 
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Explanation of the effential Terms uſed in thoſe Sciences, 


ABERRATTON, a ſmall apparent motion of the fixed 
ſtars, and change of their place, diſcovered by 
Dr. Bradley, in the year 1725. The word is com- 
poſed of ab from, and erro, to wander, becauſe the 
ſtars appear to wander from their true ſituation. 

ACHRONICAL rifing or ſetting of a planet or ſtar, is 
its riſing at ſun-ſet, or ſetting at ſun-riſe. 

ALMICANTERS, certain . circles which in 
every poſition of the globe are ſuppoſed to be 
drawn parallel to the horizon. | 

ALTITUDE, the height of the ſun, a planet or a ftar 
from the horizon. Meridian altitude is the greateſt 
height, or at twelve o'clock. 

AmPHIsC11, the inhabitants of the torrid zone, ſo named 
on account of the falling of their ſhadow. See 
page iv. | 

AMPLITUDE, is. an arch of the horizon, contained be- 
tween the true E. or W. points of the heavens, at 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun or a ſtar, counted 
in degrees from the E. and W. points of the hori- 
zon, where they riſe or ſet, and is called N. or 8. 
amplitude, 


| ANOMALY, the diſtance of a planet in ſigns, degrees, 


minutes, and ſeconds from the aphelion or apogee, 
which is that point of its orbit which is fartheſt 
from the ſun. Kepler diſtinguiſhed three kinds of 
anomalies : viz, mean, eccentric, and true; the latter 
of which has been explained above. Mean anomaly 
is that which takes place when the planet moves 
uniformly in the circumference of a circle. 

ANTAc1, inhabitants of the earth living under the 
ſame meridian, but on oppoſite ſides of the equator. 
See page iv. | | 


ANTECEDENTIA, a motion of any of the heavenly bo- 


dies which is contrary to the order of the figns; as 
from Aries toward Piſces, &c. 

ANTIPODES. See page iv. 

APHELION, or APHELIUM, that point of the earth's or 
of a planet's orbit in which it is at the fartheſt poſ- 
ſible diſtance. 

APoGEoN, APOGEE, or APOGAUM, that point in the 
orbit of a planet in which it is at the fartheſt poſſi- 
ble diſtance from the earth. 

AsPIDEs, two points in the orbit of a planet, in one of 
which it is at its greateſt, and in the other at its 
leaſt diſtance from the ſun. The line joining thoſe 
points is called the line of the apſides. 

ARMILLARY $PHERE, an artificial ſphere, compoſed 
of a number of circles of the mundane ſphere, put 
together in their natural order, to caſe and aſſiſt the 
imagination in conceiving the conſtitution of the 
heavens and the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Ascii, a geographical name given to thoſe people who 
live in the torrid zone, who, at certain ſeaſons of the 
year, have no ſhadow, the ſun being vertical to 

them. | 

ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, is the difference of degrees 
between the right and the oblique aſcenſion; which, 


converted into time, by allowing fifteen degrees | 


for every hour, ſhews how much the ſun or a ſtar 
riſes or ſets before or after fix z that is, ſubtract- 


| 


ing the oblique from the right aſcenſion, tells the 
aſcenſional difference. 

AURORA, the morning twilight which begins to appear 
when the ſun is about eighteen degrees below the 
horizon. 

Axis, of the earth or of a planet, an imaginary right 
line conceived to paſs through the centre of one 
pole to the other, round which it revolves in its 
diurnal motion, 

AZIMUTHS, great circles which paſs through the Zenith 
and Nadir, and are perpendicular to the horizon. 
The Azimuth of any celeſtial object is in effect the 
ſame as Amplitude, with only this difference, the 
one ſhews the diftance from the eaſt or weſt point, 
at any time when the ſun and ftars are above the 

horizon; the other only at their rifing and ſetting. 

CALENDAR, the order and ſeries of the months that 
compoſe the year. Romulus formed the firſt 
a very defective one, which Numa Pompilius 
ſomewhat amended. Julius Cæſar, ſoon after the 
battle of Pharſalia, reformed the Calendar very eſ- 
ſentially, which now bears his name, and is called 
the Old Style.” The Gregorian Calendar, or 
New Style, was ſettled under the auſpices of pope 
Gregory XIII, in the year 1582, and was adopted 
in England, in conſequence of an act of Parliament 
for that purpoſe, in the year 1752. 

CARDINAL POINTs, the E. W. N. and S. points of 
the compaſs; the cardinal'winds are thoſe that blow 

from ſuch points; the cardinal points of the eclyp- 

tic are the firſt points of the ſigns Aries, Cancer, 
Libra, and Capricorn. 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, that force by which all bodies 


that move round any other bodies in a curve, en- - 


deavour to fly off, in every point of the curve, from 
the centre of motion. | | 

CENTRIPITAL FORCE, that by which a revolving body 
is made to tend toward the centre of its object; 
ſuch is gravity, the magnetic attraction, and the 
force by which the Planets are made to move in 
curves, and not in right lines} motions. The 

| Centripital and Centrifugal force of the ſame revoly- 


ing body, in the ſame point of the curve that it 


deſcribes, are always equal; and contrary, 
Col ux Es, two great eireſes, or meridians, one of 
which paſſes through the Solftitial points Cancer 
and Capricorn, and the other through the Equi- 
- nodal points Aries and Libra. 
CoNnJUNCTION, is when two ftars are ſeen from the ſun 
or earth in the ſame part of the heavens, or near to 
the ſame degree of the Eclyptic, or it may be ex- 
plained to be the meeting of two Stars or Planets in 
the ſame degree of the Zodiac. | 
CoNnSTELLATION, a number of ſtars lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other. Aſtronomers, for the pur- 
poſe of arrangement, diſtinguiſh them by theic 
ſituation and poſition with reſpect to each other, 
including ſeveral ftars in one conſtellation; and for 
the better diſtinguiſhing and obſerving them, they 


reduce the conſtellations to the forms of Animals, 


as, men, bulls, bears, &c. or to the likeneſs of 
things 


„ 


things well known, as, a crown, a harp, a balance. 
Sometimes they have given them the names of 
celchrated men. The diviſion of the Stars by 
images and figures is of great antiquity, for in the 
book of Job, Orion, Arcturus, and the Pleiades 
are mentioned; and in the writings of Homer and 
Heſiod are introduced the names of many of 
the conſtellations. 
firmament. into forty-eight conſtellations, but the 
modern aſtronomers, ſince they obtained Teleſco- 
pical affiſtance, have greatly enlarged the knowledge 
of the heavens, and now. divide the whole ſtarry 
firmament into three regions. 1. The Zodiacal 
region, containing the twelve ſigns. 2. All the 
region of the heavens that lies on the north fide of 
the Zodiac: and, 3. The region on the ſouthern 
ſide of the Zodiac. The Galaxy, or Milky-way, 
is alſo to be reckoned among the conſtellations. 
Aſtronomers diſtinguiſh the ſtars by ſix degrees of 
magnitude, and ſpeak of a particular ſtar as of the 
firſt, ſecond, third, &c. order of magnitude. Dr. 
Wollaſton has lately publiſhed a copious catalogue 


xvi 


of the ſtars arranged in a new method, and with dif- 


ferent names affixed to them. 

CULMINATING, a term applied to the Sun, a Planet, or 
a Star, when it comes to the Meridian of any place, 
which is its greateſt altitude. 


CYCLE, a certain period or ſeries of numbers, in which | 


the various changes and ſituations in any planet are 
completed. The Cycle of the Sun is a revolution 
of twenty-eight years, at the expiration of which, all 
its relative ſituations with reſpec to the fixed ſtars 
are completed, and the ſame -revolution. begins 
again, and forms the commencement of the civil 
calendar. 
to the current year of Chriſt, becauſe the cycle com- 
menced nine years before the Chriſtian æra, then 
divide the ſum by 28, the quotient will ſhew 
the number of cycles which have revolved in that 
period of time, and the remainder, if any, will ſhew 
the current year-of the cycle; for inſtance, take the 
preſent year 1790 


9 


—— 


28) 1799064 
168 


119 
112 


of the moon, is alſo Ales the golden number, 
and the Metonic cycle, from its inventor Meton; 
this is a revolution of nineteen Luni- ſolar years, 
in which time the conjunctions and lunar aſpects 
are nearly the ſame as they were nineteen years 
before, conſequently the new and full moons will 
then return on the ſame days of the month, though 
not at the ſame hour, as the cycle is not exactly 
equal to nineteen years, but about one hour, 
twenty-eight minutes, and three ſeconds leſs, which 
cauſes the new moons to anticipate or happen 
earlier than they did by twenty-fours hours, or a 
whole day, in 311 years, or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in 
310 years, 256 days, and 12 hours. To find the 
year of the moon's cycle, add one to the current 
year, and divide by nineteen, the remainder gives 
the year of the revolving cycle, or golden number; 


but if nothing remains, it proves that year to be the |. 


completion of the cycle, for inſtance, 
1790 


190179109 
171 


The ancients diſtributed the]! 


To find the year of this cycle, add nine] 


, 


Dar, is either natural, artificial or aſtronomical ; the 
natural day is that portion of time in which the 
earth completes a revolution upon its axis; artifi- 
cial day is reckoned from the riling of the ſun to its 
ſetting, and night commences at the ſetting of the 

ſun, and ends at its riſing ; the aſtronomical day 

begins at noon, and conſilts of twenty - four hours, 
beginning to reckon when the ſun is in its meridian 
altitude unto his next meridian. 

DECLIixATION of the ſun, moon, or ftars, is their 
diſtance from the equator, either north or ſouth, in 
degrees, minutes, ſeconds, meafured on a meridian 
or circle which is perpendicular to it, 

DEoREE, a diviſion of a circle including a three hun- 
dred and fixtieth part of its circumference, or the 
thirtieth part of a ſign of the Zodiac, Degrees of 
longitude of the earth are of different extent, ac- 
cording as the Jatitude advances from the equator 
toward either pole, 

Disc, is the body or face of the ſun or moon, as it 
appears when viewed from the earth, or as the earth 
appears when viewed from the moon. The diſc 

in eclipſes is ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve 
parts, which are called Digits: in a total eclipſe, 
either of ſun or moon, the whole diſc is obſcured ; 
in a partial eclipſe only ſome part is intercepted. 

Diolr, the twelfth part of the diameter of the ſun or 
moon: it is uſed to deſcribe the quantity of an 
eclipſe. SY 
DominICAL LETTER, or Sunday-letter, is one of the 
firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, and is uſed in almanacks to denote the Sun- 
days throughout the year. They were introduced 
into the calendar by the primitive Chriſtians, in- 
ſtead of the Mundinal letters in the Roman calen- 
dar. As the ſolar year conſiſts of 365 days, or fifty- 
two weeks and one day, it follows that the year 
will end on the ſame day of the week on which it 
commenced, except on a leap year. For inſtance, 
the year 1790 begins on a Friday, the dominical 
letter is C; for the year 1791 it will be B, and fo 
proceed in a retrograde order, which, however, in 
the next year 1792 will be interrupted by its leap 
year, ſo that the letter A will be uſed only to the 
end of February, and from the beginning of March 
to the end of the year the letter G will be the domi- 
nical letter; and for 1793, the letter F. = 

EccEnTRICITY, the diftance between the foci and the 
centre of the earth's elliptic orbit. | 

EcLIPsE, a privation of the light of ſome luminary by 
the interpoſition of an opaque body, either between 
it and the eye, or between it and the ſun. A ſolar 
eclipſe is cauſed by the interpoſition of the moon 
between the ſun and the earth, and a lunar eclipſe 
by that of the earth between the ſun and moon, 

EcLi1PTic, that circle which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe 
in its apparent annual courſe. The ecliptic is di- 
vided into twelve parts, called ſigns: they begin at 
that point in which the ſun appears to be at the 
vernal equinox, and are reckoned from weſt to caſt. 
It takes its name from eclipſes generally happening 
when the moon is in or near this circle. The 
obliquity of the ecliptic is the angle it makes with 
the equator, which is now about 23 degrees, 28 
minutes. 

ELEVATION of the pole is the ſame as altitude. 

ELL1PsIs, a figure formed by cutting a cone obliquely 
to its axis: it is in a curve of this kind that the 

planets move round the ſun, and the ſatellites round 
their primaries. | 


{| EroncaTion; the removal of a planet to the fartheſt 


diftance it is capable of from the ſun, as it 
appears to a. ſpectator on the earth. The utmoſt 
elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, that of Mercury 
30 degrees, which is the cauſe why that latter 
planet is ſo ſeldom ſeen, 1 
EMERSION, the time when any planet which is eclipſed 
begins to emerge and recover its light, by getting 
out of the ſhadow of the eclipſing body, = 


4 


EracrT, 


ASTRONOMICAL GLOSSARY. 


EpaCcrT, is derived from the Greek, and ſignifies the 
age of the moon at the end of the year, or the dif- 
ference between the ſolar and lunar year. The 
ſolar year exceeds the lunar by near eleven days, 
and in the period of thirty-two ſolar years the 
moon will have completed thirty-three lunar years, 
conſiſting of 354' days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 
34 ſeconds, with an exceſs of 6 days and q Hours. 
The moon being new on the firſt day of January in 
any given year, ſhe muſt be eleven days old upon the 
laſt day of December following; at the end of the 
next year, adding thoſe eleven days, the moon will 
be 22 days before the ſun, and at the end of the 
third year 33 days; but, reckoning 30 days as an 
intercalary month, there remain Revs for the 
epact; the year following it will 14, the next 
25, the next 6, and ſo on: The difference between 
the lunar and ſolar years is the ſame every nineteen 
years, within 2 hours, 3 minutes, 26 ſeconds, and 
ſo much the moon advances each cycle. 

EqQUATI10N of time, the difference between equal and 
apparent time, or that ſhewn by a perfect time- 

piece and a ſun-dial. | : ; 

EquATIoNs, certain quantities by which the inequali- 
ties in the motion of a planet is eſtimated. 

, EquaTOR, a great circle of the terreſtrial globe, equi- 

diſtant from its poles, and dividing it into equal 

hemiſpheres, the one north and the other ſouth. 

When conſidered in connection with the planets it 

is called the EQuinoCcTIAL. 

Equinoxes, the two points where the ecliptic interſects 
the equinoctial. They are ſo called becauſe when 
the. ſun is in either of theſe points the days and 
nights are of an equal length in all parts of the 
world. The yernal equinox is when the ſun en- 
ters Aries on the 21ſt of March; and the autumnal 

when he enters Libra on the 22d or 2 3d of September. 

ETHER, an element more fine and ſubtle than air; the 
fluid which is ſuppoſed to fill the whole celeſtial 
ſpace between the planets and the atmoſphere of 
the earth; as well as beyond our ſyſtem to the 
remoteſt fixed ſtar. | 

FacuLz, certain ſpots that appear on the ſun's diſc, 
brighter and more lucid than the reſt of his body. 

GaLaxy, the via lactea, or milky way, in the heavens, 
a large irregular zone, or band of a whitiſh colour, 
which extends through a great compaſs of the 
heavens, ſometimes in a double, but for the 
greateſt part of- its courſe in a ſingle ſtream. It 
is compoſed of a vaſt number of very ſmall ſtars. 

G1BBoOUs, a term applied to the enlightened parts of the 
moon in her progreſs from the firſt quarter to the 
full, and from the full to the laſt quarter; at which 
times the dark parts appear horned or falcated, and 
the light ones convex, protuberant, or gibbous, 

GREGORIAN YEAR. See calendar and year. 

HELIiACAL, a term applied to the riſing or ſetting of the 

| ſtars, or rather to their emerſion out of and immer- 
fion into the rays and ſuperior ſplendor of the ſun. 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally when, after having 
been in conjunction with the ſun, and conſequently 
inviſible, it gains ſuch a diſtance as to be ſeen above 
the horizon, in.the morning, before the ſun riſes : 
a ſtar ſets heliacally v 
ſun as to be loſt in his beams, and conſequently is 
not to be ſeen above the horizon after him in the 


e 


evening. Heliacal tiling and ſetting are thecefore | 


- no more than apparition and occultation. 
_ 
tor divides the mundane ſphere into two equal parts, 
which are called the northern and ſouthern hemi- 
| ſpheres, having the north and ſouth poles in their 
reſpective zeniths: the horizon alſo divides the 
mundane ſphere into two hemiſpheres, having the 
zenith and nadir in their reſpective vertices ; thus 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, are called the eaſtern 
hemiſphere, and north and ſouth America, with 
the Weſt Indies, are called the weſtern hemiſphere. 
HETEROSCI1, a name given to the inhabitants of the 
| temperate zones, becauſe their ſhadows at noon 
always fall one way. See page iv. 


| 


when it approaches ſo near the | 


MISPHERE, the halfof a globe'or ſphere, The equa- : 


| 


xvli 


HoR1zon, the rational ot ſenſible. The rational hori- 
zon is a great circle whoſe plane paſſes through 
the centre of the earth, having the zenith and na- 
dir for its poles: It divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts or hemiſpheres. The ſenſible horizon 
is a leſſer circle of the ſphere, which divides the 
viſible part of the ſphere from the inviſible, The 
ſenſible horizon is parallel to the rational, and is 
Cut at right angles, on and into two equal parts, by 
the verticals. | 

HouRs are divided into equal and unequal; equal hours 
are the twenty-fourth part of a day and night pre- 
cilely, meaſured by the ſpace of ſixty minutes, each 
minute conſiſting of ſixty ſeconds. Fifteen degrees 
on the equator anſwer- to an hour. Aſtronomers 
begin to reckon their day from noon. Unequal 
hours are ſuch as are regulated by the continuance of 
the ſun above the horizon, which is called day, and, 
being divided into twelve equal parts, thoſe parts 
muſt be of different lengths, according as the ſea- 
ſons of the year vary, and as the ſituation of places 
is nearer or farther removed from the equator, 
Night, being diſtinguiſhed in like manner, by the 
time the ſun is below the horizon, and divided into 
twelve parts, muſt vary in like manner, 

Hour ciRCLEs, great circles meeting in the poles of 
the world, perpendicular to the equator, and croſſ- 
ing it at right angles, divide it into twenty-four 
equal parts, and are the ſame with the meridians. 

IMMERSION, deſcribes a ſtar or planet ſo near the ſun 
in reſpect to our obſervations, that we cannot ſee 
it. It alſo denotes'the beginning of an eclipſe of 
the moon, or any planet, or that moment when the 
planet begins to be darkened, or to enter into the 
dark ſhadow, In which ſenſe immerſion ſtands 
oppoſed to emerſion, or the moment when the planet 
begins to come out of the dark ſhadow. 4 

INCLINATION, the angle which the orbit of one planet 
makes with that of another. | 

INTERCALARY day or month, ſuch as are added to 
the common amount in order to preſerve the dut 
order of time, as the 2gth of February in a leap 

year is an intercalary day, which is made up, ever 

fourth year, of the fix hours which are the wee? 
of a ſolar year when reckoned to conſiſt of 365 
days; and, in order to regulate the epact, the lunar 
year has, in the courſe of three years, and ſome- 
times at the diſtance of two years, an intercalary 
month. See EracT. 

JuLIian YEAR, the account of time as eſtabliſhed by 
Julius Cæſar when he was Pontifex Maximus; 

about 48 years before Chriſt, and now called the Old 

Style. The council of Nice, in the year 325, in 
order to ſettle the true time of Eaſter, corrected the 
error which had ariſen in that period, the Julian 
account differing from the courſe of the ſun by 
about a day in 130 years; in the year 1582, this 
on was effectually corrected by pope Gregory 

LaTiTuDE, is of two kinds; latitude of a place, and 
latitude of a ſtar or planet. Latitude of a place is 
its diſtance from the equator, either north or ſouth, 
reckoned in degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, on the 
brazen meridian. It is the elevation of the pole 
above the horizon. If a ſhip fails toward the equi- 
noctial ſhe is ſaid to depreſs the pole, and if ſhe 
ſails from the equinoQial, ſhe is ſaid to raiſe the 
pole. Latitude of a ſtar or planet is its diſtance 
from the ecliptic, reckoned in degrees, minutes, 

. ſeconds, toward its pole, either north or ſouth, 
upon the arc of a great circle which is perpendicu- 
lar to it, F | 

LiBRATION, when applied to the moon, means that 

apparent irregularity in her motion which repreſents 

her as liþ:ating about her axis, ſo as that the parts 
of hef eaftern and weſtern limbs become viſible and 
inviſible ajternately, | 

LoNGiTUDE, is of two kinds, viz. of a place, and of a 

Rar or planet. Longitude of a place is its diſtance, 

eaſt or weſt, from the firſt meridian, reckoned 


in degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, upon the equa- 
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tor. The longitude of places differs according to 
the point choſen for the firſt meridian, which ſome 


FAY ca a have placed at Fero; and as this beſt | 


divides the globe into two hemiſpheres, the longi- 
tude on moſt maps of the world is reckoned from 


it. Others make the capital city of their native | 


kingdom their firſt meridian, ſo that the French 
have generally placed it at Paris, the Engliſh at 
London, but of late at the Obſervatory at Green- 
wich, which is five minutes 37 ſeconds eaſt of Lon- 
don. Longitude of a ſtar or planet, is its diſtance 
from the firſt point of Aries () reckoned in de- 
grees, minutes, and ſeconds, upon the equator, 
tLuni-s0LAaR YEAR, a period of years produced by 
* multiplying the cycle of the moon (19) by that of 
the ſun ( 28), the product of which is 532, in which 
ſpace of time thoſe luminaries return to the ſame 
point in the heavens. 

MacuLE, dark ſpots appearing on the luminous faces 
of the ſun, moon, and ſome of the planets, being 
of a quality directly contrary to Facule. ' heſe 
ſpots are moſt numerous and molt plainly diſcerned 
in the ſun. They were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, 
in the year 1610, and from them the rotation of 
the ſun round its axis is demonſtrated. 

MAcrirupks, ſideral; the ſtars are arranged into ſix 
claſſes, according to their apparent magnitude when 
viewed from the earth. The brighteſt are called 
ſtars of the firſt magnitude; the next in brightneſs, 
ftars of the ſecond magnitude, and ſo to the ſixth. 

EAN MOTION OF A PLANET, is the progreſſion which 
it would haye if it moved in a perfect circle, and 
equally every day. 5 

ERIDIAN, a great circle of the ſphere, which paſſes 
through the zenith, nadir, and poles, dividing the 
ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the eaſtern and 
weſtern : it is ſo called, becauſe when the ſun is 
upon this circle it is always mid-day, or noon. 
Geographers uſe meridians to mark the longitudes 

whether eaſt or weſt. 

MICROMETER, an aſtronomical inſtrument which, 
by means of a ſcrew, meaſures the apparent magni- 
tude of heavenly bodies when viewed through 
teleſcopes. By the help of this inſtrument likewiſe 
objects, viewed through a microſcope, are meaſured 
with great exactneſs. | 

Mork, a term uſed in meaſuring time, which, when 
Joined to different adjuncts, bears different ſignifica- 
tions. Months are of two kinds, Aſtronomical and 
Civil; an aſtronomical month is that which is regu- 
lated by the motion either of the ſun or moon. A 
ſolar month is that time in which the ſun ſeems to 
move through one of the ſigns of the zodiac or the 
twelfth part of the ecliptic; which, at a mean, is 
thirty days and an half. A lunar month'is that ſpace 
of time which is meaſured by the motion of the 


moon round the earth, and is either periodical or | 


ſynodical: the periodical month is the time the 
moon takes in paſſing from one point of her orbit 
to the ſame point again; it conſiſts of 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes, and 5 ſeconds: the ſynodical 
month is the time the moon takes from one con- 
junction with the ſun to the next, or from one new 
moon to another, and conſiſts. of 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, and 3 ſeconds. A civil or political 
month conſiſts of a certain number of days accord- 
ing to the laws and cuſtoms of different nations ; 
either having no regard to the ſolar or lunar months, 
as thoſe of the Egyptians in their equal year, &c. 
or coming pretty near to the ſolar aſtronomical 
months, as the Julian, or elſe to the lunar month, 
as the Jewiſh, Turkiſh, and ſome others; but moſt 
European nations make the year conſiſt of twelve 
months, and begin the year on the iſt of January. 


 Nap1R, the point of the heavens which is diametricallßß 


' oppoſite to the zenith, and under our feet. 


| NemuL#, cluſters of ſmall ftars, of a dull faint and pale 


light, which haye been diſcovered by the teleſcope 
in different parts of the heavens, and take their 
name from their cloudy appearance, 


- 


[NoCTURNAL ARC, that ſpace of the heavens which the 


ſun apparently deſcribes from the time of his ſetting 
to the time of his riſing. | 
Nodes, the two points where the orbit of a planet inter- 
ſects the plane of the ecliptic. The point where a 
planet paſſes over the ecliptic out of ſouthern into 
northern latitude, is called its aſcending node, and 
where it deſcends from north to ſouth, its deſcend - 
ing node. | | : 
OBLIQUE ASCENSION, is that arc of the equinoctial 
contained between the firſt degree of the ſign 
of Aries (), and that point of it which is cut 
by the horizon at the riſing of the fun or of a ſtar, 
the reverſe of which is OBLIQUE DESCENSION, be- 
ing the degree on the equinoctial which is cut by 
the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun or of a ſtar. 
OBLIQUE SPHERE, is that poſition of the globe in which 
either pole is elevated above the horizon any num- 
ber of degrees below 90, in which caſe the axis of 
the world, the equator, and parallels of declination, 
will cut the horizon obliquely. _ - | 
OccuLTATION, is when a ftar or planet is hidden from 
our ſight by the intervention of the moon, or ſome 
other planet. 1565 | 


in its revolution round the ſun. The orbits of all 

the planets are ellipſes, having the ſun in their com- 

mon focus, 9195805 

ORrRERY. See Planetarium. 

PARALLAX, the difference between the places of any 
celeſtial object, as ſeen from the ſurface of the 
earth, and from jts centre, 

PARALLAX of the earth's annyal orbit, is the angle at any 
planet which is ſubtended by the diſtance between 
the ſun and earth; or it is that change of place in 

the planets which ariſes from their being ſeen at 
different points of ſpace, as the earth moves round 
the ſun, Tar 8 

PARALLELS of latitude, ſmall circles of the ſphere, which 

are drawn parallel to the equator. 


/ 


| 


fect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe. 

PERIZCI. See page iv. 

PERIGAUM, PER1GEE, or PERIGEON, that point of a 
planet's orbit in which it is at its leaſt diſtance from 
the earth in contradiſtinction to Apogee. 

 PERIHELIUM, or PERIHELION, that point of a planet's 

orbit in which it is at its leaſt diſtance from the ſun ; 
| in contradiſtinction to Aphelium, | 

PERIOD, the time in which a ſtar or planet makes its 
revolution round the ſun; or the duration of its 
courſe till it returns to the ſame point of its orbit. 
In this time eclipſes and other celeſtial phænomena 
complete their returns, and afterward proceed in 
a freſh revolution. . | 

PERIPHERY, the circumference of a circle, ellipſe, or 

any other figure. | | | 

PERISCI1, the inhabitants of either of the frozen zones. 

|, See page iv. | | 

PH AsEs, the ſeveral appearances or quantities of illumina- 

| tion of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the other 

planets, 2 as a greater or leſs part of their 
illuminated hemiſpheres are preſented to view. 

PLANE, is frequently uſed in Aſtronomy for an imagi- 
nary ſurface, which is ſuppoſed to cut or paſs 

through ſolid bodies; and in this ſenſe we are to 
underſtand the plane of a planet's orbit. = a 

PLANET, a celeſtial body revolving round the ſun as a 

| centre, and changing its poſition with reſpe& to 

the fixed ſtars. Such are called Primary Planets :” 
there are alſo ſecondary planets, or ſatellites; theſe 


in the ſame manner as the primary planets do 
round the ſun. The primary planets are ſeven in 
number, viz. 'The Georgium Sidus, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury : of theſe the 
firſt four are called ſuperior planets, becauſe their 
orbits circumſcribe that of the earth, and the two 
laſt, inferior planets, becauſe their orbits are cir- 


Oxs1T, the curve or path of a planet, which it deſcribes - 


| | 


PENUMBRA, a partial ſhade diſtinguiſhed from the per- 


move round ſome primary planet as their centre, 


; - cumſcribed by the orbit of the earth. The earth 
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ASTRONOMICAL GLOSSAR F. 


is the neareſt planet to the ſun that receives the be · 
nefit of a ſatellite, the borrowed light of the moon 
being reflected on it at regulat periods. Mars, 


though at a much greateſt diſtance from the ſun, has 


never been diſcovered to poſſeſs the advantage of a 
ſatellite; Jupiter has been found to have five moons, 
and Dr. Herſchel] has perceived ſeven of theſe 
ſecondary planets attendant on Saturn, and two 
moving round the Georgium Sidus. 5 
PLANETARIUM, an inſtrument applicable to aſtronomi- 
cal purpoſes, by means of which the motions, 
orbits, and revolutions, of the planets are repre- 
ſented, agreeably to the Copernican ſyſtem. The 
planetarium is more generally known by the name 
of Orrery. | 
PoLAR CIRCLEs, two ſmall circles of the ſphere, twenty- 
three degrees and an half diſtant from the poles : 
that about the north pole is called the arctic circle, 
and the one about the ſouth pole the antarctic 
circle, | 5 
Pol Rs of the world, thoſe two points which are at the 
extremities of the earth's axis; or, when referred 
to the heavens, the two points directly over them. 
RECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES, a flow.motion of the 
two points where the equator interſects the ecliptic, 
which are found to'go backward about fifty ſeconds 
a year. 
A MOBILE, according to the old, or Ptolemaic 
aſtronomy, was the ninth ſphere, which included 
both the firmament or heaven of the fixed ſtars, 
and all the ſpheres of the planets, and carried them 
round from eaſt to weſt, in twenty-four hours. 
ProjECTILEs, ſuch bodies, as being put into motion by 
any particular force, continue to move with a cer- 
tain velocity, either in a ſtraight line, or a curve, 
according to circumſtances ; as a ſtone thrown from 
a ſling, an arrow from a bow, or a ball from a gun. 
QuankranT, the fourth part of a circle, or an inſtru- 
ment made uſe of for meaſuring angles, and taking 
the altitudes of the celeſtial bodies. This inftru- 
ment is of the higheſt utility in all operations of 
geography, aſtronomy, and many other branches 
of the mathematics; by it the elevation of the pole, 
the height of the. ſun or ſtars above the horizon, 
their declination, diſtance from each other, place 
in the zodiac, &c. are found. 
QuADpRATURESs, or quarters; thoſe phaſes of the moon 
which take place between the conjunction and op- 
poſition, and between the oppoſition and conjunc- 
tion: one being called the firſt quarter, and the 
other the third. 
REFRACTI10N, in aſtronomy and perſpective, is that di- 
verſity of aſpect and error of the ſight which occurs 
in our contemplating the ſtars, or viewing objects at a 
great diſtance, by optical inſtruments, or any other 
interpoſed diaphanous (tranſparent) body, cauſed by 
the variation which the rays of light ſuffer in paſſing 
through mediums of different denſities, whence the 
ſun, moon, or ſtars, when viewed obliquely through 
the atmoſphere, appear at a greater height above the 
horizon than they really are; in the zenith, the 
air being more free from vapours, and conſequently 
clearer, this error of the fight is much leſs, 
REFLEXION, is the return of the rays of light ; after ap- 
proaching ſo near the ſurface of bodies as to be 
| repelled or driven backward. 


- ReyPuLs10N, that property in bodies by which, if they 


are placed juſt beyond the ſphere of each other's 
attraction of coheſion, they mutually fly from each 
other. 

RETROGRADE, an apparent motion of the planets in 
ſome parts of their orbits, when they ſeem to go 
backward, or contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

RiGHT ASCENSION, is an arc in the equinoctial con- 
tained between the firft point of the ſign Aries () 
and the degree of the equinoctial that is cut by the 


meridian when the ſun, moon, or any ſtar, is 


brought to it. | 


SECONDARY CIRCLES OF THE SPHERE, are thoſe circles 3 


which paſs through the poles of ſome great circle; 


% 


| 


1 


xix 

thus the meridian and hour circles are ſecondaries 

to the equinoctial, &c. oe: | 

SIDERAL YEAR, is that ſpace of time which the ſunt 
takes in moving through the ecliptic®*from any one 
of the fixed ſtars to the ſame ſtar again. 

SOLSTICE, that period of time when the ſun; having en- 
tered one of the tropical points, is furtheſt removed 
from the equator, being 239. 28“. diſtant; at which 
ſeaſon he appears to be at a ſtand for ſome days, and, 
ſeeming to move in the ſame parallel, makes ſcarcely 
any lines, but perfect circles. There are two ſol- 
ftices in the annual motion of the ſun; the one 
called the ſummer ſolſtice, when the ſun enters 
Cancer, being about the 21ſt of June, which pro- 
duces the longeſt day and the ſhorteſt night to the 
northern hemiſphere. The winter ſolſtice, which 
happens on the 21ſt of December, is when the ſun 
enters Capricorn, and then the nights are the 
longeſt and the days the ſhorteſt. In the ſouthern 
hemiſphere the ſeaſons and length of days and 
nights are reverſed ; under the equator the length 
of days is conſtantly the ſame; 

SOLSTITIAL POINTS, are the two ſigns of the zodiac, 
Cancer and Capricorn, at which theecliptic touches 
the tropic. 

SOUTHING of the ſtars, the time when they culminate, 
or come to the meridian. 5 f 
STATIONARY, a term applied to a planet when it is fo 
fixed or ſettled in a place, that, being viewed from 
the earth, it appears on the ſame point of the zodiac 
for ſeveral days, without any progreflive motion in 

its orbit. 

SYNODICAL MONTH, the ſpace of time from one new 
moon to the next, which is from 29 days 17 
hours to 29 days 6 hours. 

TELEScoIC sT ARS, ſuch ſtars as are inviſible to the 
naked eye, and are only diſcoverable by the help 
of a teleſcope. | T6 

TEMPERATE ZONES, thoſe parts of the earth; whether 
in the northern or ſouthern hemiſpheres, which are 

contained between the tropics and polar circles. 

TERMINATOR, the term given to the circle which is the 
boundary of light and darkneſs. 

TokRIͤů ZoNE, that part of the earth which is con- 
tained between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 
The ancients believed this part of the globe to be 
uninhabitable, but the acquaintance which the 

moderns have gained with thoſe regions prove that 
they are in many parts abundantly populous. 

TRANSIT, ſignifies the paſſing of one celeſtial body be- 
fore another, or the 3 of any celeſtial body 
over the meridian of the place. : | 

TRopics, two ſmall circles of the ſphere which are 
parallel to the equator, and twenty-three degrees 
and twenty-eight minutes diſtant from it. 

TwiLIiGHr, that faint light which appears before the 
riſing of the ſun, and after his ſetting, which conti- 
nues whilſt he is leſs than eighteen degrees below 
the horizon, and is cauſed by the refraction of the 
earth's atmoſphere. | 

VERTEX, that point of the heavens which is imme- 

diately over the head of any perſon in any place, 
which is alſo called the zenith. 

VERTICAL CIRCLES, the ſame as azimuth circles, or 
ſuch as are drawn perpendicular to the horizon. 

YEAR, the aſtronomical year is two-fold, namely. tro- 

prical or ſideral; that ſpace of time in which the 
ſun is ſuppoſed to paſs through the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiac, is properly the tropical year, and 
contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes; and 49 
ſeconds; the Julian civil calendar ſuppoſes the 
year to conſiſt of 365 days, 6 hours. The ſide- 
ral year is that ſpace of time which the ſun 
takes in departing from a fixed ſtar, and return- 
ing to the ſame again: the ſideral year exceeds 
the tropical by about 2o minutes and 26 ſe- 
conds, The 8 regulated their year by the 
motions both of the ſun and moon; each of three 


ſucceſlive years conſiſted of 354 days, and the fourth 
year of 399, on which intercalated year the Olym- 
| pic 
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A GEOGRAP 


pic games were always held; and from thence the 


method of computing by Olympiads. The com- 


mencement of the year has been very different | 


among different nations: the Jews began their year 
with the new moon of that month whoſe new moon 
happened next after the vernal equinox; the Athe- 
nians began their year from that new moon, the full 
moon of which came next after the ſummer ſolſtice, 
Some began it on the firſt day of March, others on 
the 25th of December, others on the 1ſt of January, 
the 25th of March, and ſome from the moveable feaſt 
of Eatter, which always happens between March 22d 
and April 23d; theſe ſeveral commencements of the 
year were principally among the French, to adjuſt 
which Charles IX, in the year 1564, publiſhed an 
arret, the laſt articie of which ordained that the year 
ſhould from thenceforth univerſally, in bis domi- 
nions, begin to be reckoned from the 1ft January, 
The Engiiſh began their year on the 25th of De- 
cember until the time of 
when it commenced on the 25th of March, and ſo 
continued until the adoption of the new ſtyle in the 
year 1752, from which time it has commenced on 
the 1ſt of January, The Mahometans begin their 
year when the ſun enters Aries, the Perſians in the 


month anſwering to our June, the Chineſe and 


Wia. &c. 


ZENITH, that point of the heavens which is directly 
over head in whatever part of the earth a perſon is 


diſtant from every point of that cirele. 

ZoDIAC, the greateſt circle upon the material ſphere, 
which the old aſtronomers conſidered as twelye de- 
grees broad, but its breadth is now rated at eigh- 
teen degrees. It is a zone or girdle in which the 

orbits of all the planets are included, and in the 
middle of which is the ecliptic, 

Zoxk, a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, according to 
the different degrees of heat found in its different 


illiam the conqueror ; | 


parts, the whole being divided into five zones, the 
torrid, the two temperate, and the two frigid: 
the firſt comprehends that ſpace between the 
two tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 23. 28”, 
on each fide the equator, and is called the 
torrid Zone on account of its extreme heat. The 
temperate zones begin where the torrid zone 
ends, and extend to the arctic and antarctic cir- 
cles, the one in the northern the other in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, each comprehending forty- 
three degrees of latitude; the fourth and Afeh are 
the frigid zones, beginning in each hemiſphere 
where the temperate zone ends, and extending to 
the pole, | 


moſt of the Indian nations with the firſt new moon 
in March. 4 | 
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placed; or the vertical point. The zenith is called 
the pole of the horizon, becauſe it is go degrees 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE; MIN 
iTs EMPIRES, KINGDOMS, STATES, ISLANDS, AND SUBDIVISIONS : 
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[ | | B EIN O, 
1 AN ANALYSIS 1 OF THE ARRANGEMENT AND PLAN OF THIS SYSTEM Or UNIVERSAL 
1 AND . GEOGRAPHY: | 1 
| YOLUME THE FIRST. 
EIA — — — — —— — a — C 
| GREATEST EXTENT, 
GREATEST EXTENT, FROM 
FROM | EasT To Ws. 
p NY . n e ITU DE, 
* 7 er ; ROM GREENWICH, 
I. ASIA. The Firſt Grand Diviſion. — | 3 
Samaieda, the moſt noithern land on the continent — 76* 20) N. 
Malacca, the moſt ſouthern, oo 50 N. 
Eaſt Cape, in the country of the Tabu, the moſt 1 
eaſtern continental land, — — ol — — 170" oo W. 
Anatolia, the moſt weſtern, — — — | — — ! 24* 10' W. 
bo * 
Of the Acres IsLANDs, the moſt northern are, the 5 
Kuriles, from _ 60 oo N 
And, the moſt ſouthern land is that part of ' New Hol | 
land, called, Jan Diemen's Land, 435 20) 8. 
The moſt eaſtern cluſter of iſlands are, the he Margueſes 3 . | Wy 
which lie in, — —— | — — 1397 oo W. 
And, the moſt weſtern, thoſe.in the Levant excaptel 1 2. 1 | 6+. {4 
tending to 26* E. ) are, the Laccadivas, which lie in, — 4 — — = __ 7500 E. 
5 
The Empires, GHOST, STATES, ISLANDS, &c. of 
ASIA, are, | 4 . — BEE” 
The. —_ Fe of, — — — 170 W, to 300 oo 35 1465 oo. to 131° 00 E. 
Iland of Forme ff RE 8 — 55 * 4255 24 wit 255 6 N. 125 48, wich 270 — E i 
— Hainan, — _ . — 20" 00! — 185 2 N. 1085 i ſt — 5 E. 
22 of Korea, — — — — 45 200 — 33 55 N. 1305 25 — 1245 5 E. 
ern Tartary, containiags Dun _ 4 
The country of the Manchews, . + ws; 410 oo — .53* oo N. [120% 2&6 — 
e Mongol and Les — 4 , 45.0% N. % , 2 101 25 E. 
Siberia ; — — 7 5 55. Sq 0 76 20, N. 10 o — 58˙ 0E. 
amtſc uw 02 * BY wy | — — o* O0 | SI 20 N, 160? 40" — 1725 oo E. 3 
Is. Ax DS, | : > 8s "8. + * wr | | - 1 W as f | 
'The * or Ales Thani, © "ts — T7 10 00” to 15* bo! N. 124* OO E. | 
The New Philippine, or Caroline Yards, CTV 1385 oo E. | 
The Baſhee fand, = = — | 20* 14, N. — 121 oo E. Uricertaici; 
The P Ae 1 — — — 1735, to 6* 55, N. 126 oo, to 118 20, E. 
The Pelew, or Palos 1] and, — m — — 95 oo! — 5 OO N. |r 355 00' — 130? oo W. 
The iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſaarn.— — [ 1 45' N. to 65 45, 8. 1 ©. — 11810“ E. 
The Moluccas, or Spice Hands, . Gi — 22 500 N. — 2” 00'S. 118 45 = 1260 25 E. 
The The ad of ou bo RO —— 4. oo“ to 5 00, 8. 129 3, E. 5' 
The iſland * v, „ 8 45, — 8 30/8. 114 500 to 103 45 E. 
mor, — — — | 8* 45 — 109 30/8. 125900 — 121450 E. 
— . .. ͤ ͤ rr 5 2 108* 30' E. 
— — — — — * 2 5 i 
— — Balembangan, — — — [8 oo N. 1 Bc 0 33 FOND | 
| — Sumatra — —— — | o' N. to 85 8. / l / 
N and Nicobar Hande — hd * — 125 to! = 8 25 N. 105 yr an 95 155 5 
The iſland of Cyylon, | Miele 8 9” 300 — 7 58“ N. 8, 0 / — 790 50 F. 
The Lacadivas and Mildive.1 Hy — — 12 30 — 1 40” N. 7 55 00 — 71 50 E. 
* ora „ ">" ho | 1 30, — 47 © 00, S. Ty o! — 110? oo' E. 
| New Zealand. — --— 1 __ +; 288 33; 30; 47 30 S. [180* o — 167 oo“ E. 
Comrixzxr. | wo CCC E 5 % betet > | 
. STREETS Boba, | . r { 4 f 
| Tibet, Thibet, or Beetan, and | bs 39? 00 26 00' N. 8⁰ oo 3 gg oo! E. 
The Peninſula x e he Ganges, 75 _ ch 2 8 : 15 0 N. 405 25 — 92 0 . | 
— — 2 5 — — — — | — 
- The kingdom of Len er l Lass, — 22 O0 —.. 175 400 N. 2075 oo E __ 00 E. 0 
| — Le e | „ n 30 — 100 300 N. tog 30 — 1040 500 E. 
re nibodia, nr, 97 Oo N. [108% 0 — 192" 00 E. 
5 3 — — — 21. 00, — 4 oo N. 103 OO! — 55 oo E. 
8 1 — — _ 1 oo! — _ z on, 1 103 20 — 200 1 
n 6 JP . 5 OO — F . 
— , e and Ee — — 122 30 — 5 oo N. 945 Oo — 9 Fa E. 
The kingdom of Acham, Axem, or Aſſam, | — 275 — — - of oo“ N. 95⁵ oo RY go” 30, | ha 
Hindeſtan, NAGY to a Rennel, 2 — | 22" OF 21? oN. 92* 0 = 70% GO E. 
Vol. I. he 75 : — | 1 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


A „ Si. 
— — * * 


* 5 FI . Ta x 
4 j 4 


| 


ne I: Hern fai 11 a Hats, iel din 
Berar, Oriſſa; "ſs Northern 'Circir$: 


* 2 tit. Mare. i. 


— * * tt. 


— 


ng, the ee e Hetin, 
e Catilati 


the Coromandel coaſt, Golconda, Amadnagur, Vi- 


ſiapour, 3 the eoaſt of Malabit; &. 22 do 0 8 oo“ N. 
Perſia, — 5 — 39 00' — 24 30 K 
The Caſpian 8 —U— — 47. 18, — 15 N 
*Fhe Black Sea, - —_ — — 45' — 4% 60/ N. 
-Fhe country of the Guan Tartars, — — Indefinable. 

The Crimea, and the uy ment of Kauen — | 48? oo to 44 50' N. 
Aftrachgn, and Circa artary, _ — | 48% 00 — 43* 0&' N. 
Arabia in general, in nchding / Aribia enn A Petite and 
Felix, — [| 33? 30 — 12 20 117 
Turtiö Empire in Aba — — — [' oo — 13ꝰ oo N 
com ng. | | a 
Chaldea, or Iracaraba, — — — 35 30 2. 30 Oo N 
Afrria, or Curdiſtan, — — — 130 00! — ® 00' N, 
eſopotamia, or Diarbec, | — — {| 38 300 = 35% 00' N. 

Armenia, or Trrcomianid, — = — 1] 43700 — 380 0&' N. 

Georgia, or Giitgiftin, | — — — 44 00 40? 300 N. 

Aingrelia, the ancient Calchis, — 144 oo — 42% o N. 

Syria, or Suriſtan, including . or Palfline — 37 60 = 31% o N. 

Natolia, or Aſia Minor, | — | 41 00 — 36*-30/ N. 

| i 

atic andi, ſubject to the Turks, . ü 
3 Wh — — — 1 40 — 34 150 N. 

Rhodes, — — — | — 136 0& N. Le 

Leſbos, or Myteline, — — — 50 0 N. = — 

Chios, Or Scio, — 2 (Tg — = 5 oO N. — 

Samos, &c, - — — — 

—ſꝗꝓx—— — | 
o (T 4 | I . 
II. AFRTC4. The Second Grand Diviſion. }. 
The moſt denen land of A Africa. is Cape Ron, In'th the N 7 | 5 | 
i - RS 77 

Them 'moſt ſouthern, Cape Dil — 5 . 1 

e moſt eaſtẽrn point-is e e — n 

And the môſt Weſtern, 'Cape Vera, ET — ED 

KN DOH E. | i 2 5 

Egypt, 8 — — — 31” 20, to 22 

Nutia and agu, — — — — 23 O0 = oo 

ubpl abs” 2 ae hn : 120 oo > SSR oo N. 
1 and Brave, — — — JF 00! N. to Equator. 
. — — Equator to g* 00' S, 
The ere Londen and Mabe Wands, m | 11* of — 12* 00'S, 

gaſcar, By — | 11? 00' — 25" oe! S. 
The illes of Mouritins and 1 — — | 20* % 21% 00'S, 
* aner and the ni of the Hottentts — Trop. of Capr. c to 3 5? 8. 

apa, — — Js to 25 50/8. 
Momomugs, — — Indeknable. 80 
nge, or Lower 3 — Te king- : 5 | 

donis, — — Tay 75 oo! S. 
The kingdom of Benin, — | doo N. to Equator, | 
Guines, including the Grain, 1 ond, and Slave | 8 

coaſts, | „ „ — | 100 00' to 4 oo/N. 
The iſland of Bt. Helins, — — —4 77 a 

| „ aw ow ot re 
Neeraia, < 2 — — — — "9 bes Bas 
Sierra n. — — — —— 10° OO t to 7 oo N. 
| dom of Mundingo, — — — ies 
The iſland of Goree, — — — 1 40' 5 — 
Lok antes ons — — 22 30 Ig 00 N. 
— ——_ : E 
— — — 4 . 
Sand, — — — 32 30 to 27 300 N. 
Barker including Marr Fez, Al Tunis, and . * 
Tce ere. 


GREATEST EXTENT, | 


FROM 
NorTH To Sour R. 
eee | 


GREATEST EXTENT, 


FROM - 
EAST ro Wesr: — - 
' LONGITUDE, 

From GREENwICR. 


—— 2 — 


89® oo to 72 oo' E. 


69* o — 46" oo E. 

eee. I 

42* 45 — 27 25 
Indefinable, 

36" oo, to 32” „ E. 

47 00' — 42 0 E. 


33? oo E. 
27 OO E. 


43, oo E. 

2 E. 
38. oo' E. 
41” * oo E. 
455 200 E. 
42 oo, 2 
34 40 E. 
— 20 oo E. 


32* o E. 


wo oo E. 
43 00, E. 
20 00, E. to 1 [2.5 W. 
5. 40, W. 


195055 to 
18 0 — 


Ii 22“ W. 


uncertain. | 
9 oo to 135 o/ W. 


uncertain. 


175 24 W. | 
21” oo INE 25% oo W. 


ſuncertain. | 


I P oo to 1700 W. 
20% oO E. to 10 fo! W. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE GLOBE. 
FOLUME THE SECOND. 


5 | GREATEST EX 
GREATEST EXTENT, „ 
FROM EasT TO WesrT. 

Non xn To Sour, | LONGITUDE, . 

LATITUDE. FROM Gretnwics. 
III. EUROPE. The Third Grand Diviſion. || .. nnn "NP" v8 

The moſt northern abt part of Europe is the | | „ | 
North Cape, which hes in — — [71200 N, | : 


The moſt ſouthern is that termination of Spain which 


forms the northern coaſt In the ſtraits of Gibral ].. 
GY 36? * N, 


tar, 
The moſt eaſtern n continental pa part of Europe is the go- | 55 
vernment of W in * which is indefinite. | 2 5 
beyond — 
The moſt weſtern is Cape Rocca de Sintra in Poringel, | | 
near Liſbon, in — — — — 
Turkey in Europe, £ al * * — 495 OO to 
- The RNuſſian Empire in Europe, —— — 4. 70 100 
Poland, as now diſmembered, — — 56? o = 
The kingdom of Pruſia, — — — |} 55" 577 — 
Sweden, BF Swediſh LR — —. 706“ — . 
| Norway, — — 77 0 — 58% oo N. 
Denmark, including ing Holſtein, — | 57235 — $2* 35” N. 
Hungary, including Upper and Lower, with Tranſylva- A 93 8 a 
nia, Sclavonia, Croatia, and Hungarian Dalmatia, the — Rp 
; 3 Illhricum, — — — 14940 — 
he German Empire, 8 | 2 | $3290 — -46* 45 N. 
The Netherlands, or "Low Sauri 1 in general, — 1332 20\-— 75 — N. 
oy e the extent of the Seven United Provinces 2-8 . ; 
| — 33˙ 26-— 54 14 N.] 7 1% — F 
The "Thirteen United Cantons "of Swiſerland, with err Gm 8 8 ; q „ 
Allies, — — 47% 4, — 45 , N. 0 15 = 6 00 E. 
Ttaly in general, — — — — 4 40 — 37 50% N.] 18* 35 — 5 45 E. 
More particularly, | 5 | 
Savoy and Piedmont — — wes | 46 10 — 40 N.] 8* 20 0 
The Republic of Vaice, — — 18640“ — 43, —_ N. ] 14* 25/ ” 10 25 E. 
pc 3 — Genoa, e er e ee 43,4% N.] 11 10, — $8 35, E. 
uſe — *** — | 44 13 — 4225 N. 225 30“ 30 E. 
The Feel efiaſtical State, — — — 14 2 — 21 2, N. 4 — ra — 25ùk 
The kingdom of Wn e — 14226 — 37 500 N. 1 30 — 194 0&/ E. 
S (Sardinia — — — | 41* 18' — y8%56N. | 10 10 - 8 200 E. 
Q S E. ica, now : an independent ſtate, | — 422 $4 — - 029, N.] 9 50 = 82 25 - 
SST Sith, „66353 — | 38* 20 — 369 35/ N. 165 0 = 12 38/ E. 
Spain, — „„ — 143" 48' — 36* ß / N. 3* 22/W. to 9. 8“ E. 
N N N 7 ang — 2 à0 — 37% 00 N. DRM * 30 W. 
rance, — — 3 — | 5$1* 0d — 422 36“ N.] 75 45 W. 
Great Britain in general, | — — — 58* 42 — 485 of N. 10 — E he to , W. 
England, 2 1 oy — | 55*40' — 48% N. 1300 E. — 3 15 W. 
ales, — — — 83 16 — 51 20“ N.] 3150 to 5 15 W. 
Scotland, or North Britain ET Fe, — | 58242) — 54 46'N. 1 20 = 6 20/ W. 
Ireland, — . — | 55 I8'-— 51 20 N.] 5 45 — 10 35 W. 
Teeland, _ —_ — — | 66* o — 63* 20 N.] 9 30 — 17 30 W. 
Spitſber gen, (uninhabitable) — — — | 75* N. ei 
Greenland, or Groenland. —— — Net avertainalle. 
Fe 1 1 8 1 _ — £ 
IV. AMERICA. The Fourth Grand Divider ; | 


called alſo the New World. | 


Nonrn AMERICA, 
The moſt northern land viſited wy; Captain Cook, o on th the 


weſtern coaſt, was in 7 10 30 N. | 
Land to the eaſtward, in a ſappoled 1 bay, called- 3 
Baffin's, has been coafted ſomewhat higher. | be aps 3 


The moſt ſouthern land on that part of the continent 
called North America, and from which South Ame- 
rica is laid down to commence, is that where Mexico 


5 ends and the Iſthmas of Darien begins, at = 77. 30N. 


The moſt eaſtern continental land is that part of tee ET 
coaſt of Labradore 333 2 the northern houn- % HD cod nt, 
dary of the ſtraits © eiſle, in | 5 | „ 
And bo moſt weſtern, according to Captain Cook, OED | 35 33 W. Zac 
Clarke, and King, lies 1 in — 8 | . — — g 0 oo W 


Sunpivisloxs of AMERICA. 
'The continental country poſſeſſed or Ame! by r 
Britain, comprehends all the land encompaſſing Mud- 


222 of” i 45 W. to OY 
ſon's Bay; Labradore or New Britain, the province About 72* to 45 OO. N, 1 —.— 
of Canada or Quebec, New Brunſwick, and what ſtill J er afide, the extent may be to 

; the coaſts of the Pacific Ocean. 


retains the name of Nova Scotia. | 
The iſland of Newfoundlang, == = — T $00" te 4% 2% N.] 35 30' to 58* 30 W. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


—_— 
—— — — — K 


— 4 * 
e o 


"Ay — 


N ki 14 Pa, 


| | | GREATEST EXTENT, 
GREATEST EXTENT, |" FROM 
| FROM EasT To Wrsr. 
"> xn Mea A E, 
. ROM GREENWICH, 
The United States of NoxT# AmERica; conſiſting | | MY re Dy 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay, New Hampſhire, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont, Rhode Iſland, New York, including 
Long Iſland, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, "Maryland, | 
Virginia, Kantucket, North Carolina, South Caro- 72 WILT ; | 
lina, and Georgia, — — — 47 30 to 30 20' N. 66 300 to 95² oo W. 
The 1 lately acquired by the Spaniards con- . 
iſt of, 4 | 3 | | 
Florida, We and Eaft, — — — 32 ³ 400 — 26 300 N. 819 0 — 91 10 W. 
Louifiana,  — — — — 45 oO — 29 20“ N. 8845 — 10% oo W. 
The early conqueſts of the Spaniards on the Nortbers 
f Continent are, 1 | 
New Mexico, s * 3 Boundaries undetermined. 
California, | * — — — | 34,00 — 23 00 N. 112 o0 — 1200 30 W. 
Mexico, or New Spain, | _ — | 32'00' — 7*20'N.| 78 oo — 117* oof W. 
The Was InDia ISLANDS (The 3 excluded. )- 27* 30' to 10% oo N. 59 40 — 84 50 W. 
Iſlands belonging to Great Britain, 5 3 | 
The Bermudas, or Somers Wands —— — 32 35 N. — 163 28 W. 7 
The Bahama, or Lucayan and, — — | 27* 30 to 21* 00'N. | 70" oo to 809 oof W. 
Jamaica, — — 185 42“ — 17 5&' N. 75 20 — 578 O50 W. 
5 Barkada;. = — — | 17? $ N. — — 61 500 — 8% 300 W. 
. [ St. Chriſtopher, 0 — _ — 175 15, N. — 62 43, W. 
S Antego, or Antigua, = — | 17? 4N. — — 60 ff W. 
\ DE. | Momlſerrat, — — — 6 47, N. — 52 17, W. 
: 338 Dominica, — . — 15 18/0 N. — — | 61* 28 W. 
St. Vincent, A „inne 2 N, j}-61” ee. 
I © 4 Sr, | — ö — — 125 15 — 43. I N. 5 35, = 58? 47 W. 
The principal iſlands poſſeſſed by France are, 
Hiſpaniola, or St. 7 ſhared with the 8 pa | ER, 
niards, 3 | 20* 00! — 18/0 N. 2% 00 — 67% 30 Ww. 
3E CS. Bortbolmoes, : —— — | 17* 40 NM. — — | 62*4% W. 
8 8 * — _— FC — 61 11 / W. 
D . 5,5, N. | 61 59% W. 
J antini, — — — 44,59, to 14 18“ N. 60 31/ to 61 21“ W. 
7 „St. Lucia, or. St. Lucie, — — | 13 24 N. 560 51 W. 
SS S Cobage, - Taka wth . — 590% of W. 
Note. — Cayenge, or Equinoftial France, ineludes an iſla nd, - Far | 
and part of the continent of Der America, wh OE Ee ab > N.] 50* 30 to 56? o W 
| The iſlands held by Spain, „ ING. | 
8 ill one e e 
orto Rico, $5 I ot” i nw Of $2} mn. 40 — 18 00 i — ? 
Trinidad and Margaretta, — — — 10 20, — 922 N. | 65 I — 61* 3 W. 
St. Catherine” 55 | — 4 Ts 381 £ —— 28 oO —_— 27 35 8. 49* 17 W. | 
The Iſands poſſeſſed b the e Dutch and ar C _ | - 
St. ene 12 / 7 —. | 17:.29' N. — 53 o W. ; 
Saba and St. An — — — 18* 46' N. "07 2 g 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, — — fa 0 00 N. 64 51K 655 W. 
SouTH AMERICA extends, on” 5 — 12 180 N:to $466" 8; 55 335 300 to or” a0” NI 
> Spaniſh Dominions⸗- | $I = 
Terra Firma, — 125 18/ to the Equator, 60? 20 — 80 od W. 
Peru, including With, n 52 n & bee. — 1 40 / N. to 26? 10'S. 565 00 — 81 0 W. 
e — r 45. 1 FI | 855 40 — 63 18 W. 
Hl — ; — m — — 2 9% OO. 71 — : 20 ö W. 
| 4 Plata, from the thee Carakvana on the N. '| < |; 33; =4 121 * [ 40 | 56. 355 — == 0 ; W. 
| agonia, 1 eee _ "7150 Q T3 ; f#P; A oo — 77 oo W. 
\ : in | 5 | 
Portugueſe Territory, i 1 . F © Ty 1 4h 
Braſil and Amazonia, \ — | 4 wo N. to 936 300 s. i : "79? co W. 
ote. For the laſt ten degrees bouthwald, Brafil is |, , . ls Hier 79 0 e 
only a narrow flit of land on the coaſt, ae! 5 3 Fen ud 5 0 Fi by 
Dutch Poſleffions, _ 1 ory e ba 11 
| Guiana and Surinam, — — — _q, 8 20. 10 | 6 10/ N. 33 900 to 61 - W. 
Terra del Fuego, inhabited by a few 07 Savages — 52 300 — 55 30“ 8. ET o'- 
N, Ifands, Taps to Great Britain, bs — 5515 WT wo, 61” 745 8. 8 7 18 = ZH, 1 of w; 
Flakew's "js, 1 — P et 54 105 TI: 55 78, 5 near 4 e 
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UROPE has been diſtinguiſhed, during more than in Aſia, notwithſtanding the Popiſß miſſionaries have 


two thouſand years, above every other diviſion of the |] 


aboured with indefatigable zeal to introduce it; ſome 


earth, for arts, arms, civilization, poliſhed manners, and | ſets of Chriſtians are tolerated in differents parts, but its 
extenſive commerce; but theſe advantages, although they | profeſſors generally , groan under the yoke of Turkiſh 
confer pre-eminence, and demand a very circumſtantial | oppreflion. - The two ſects of the religion of Mabomet 
account to be given of that quarter of the world, do not | have overſpread one third of Afia, and almoſt all the reſt 
point it out as the firſt diviſion to be choſen when deſcrib- | are involved in the groſſeſt idolatry, under different forms; 
ing this our globe; for an author would ever wiſh to riſe | the moſt conſiderable of which are the worſhippers of 
in importance, not to deſcend, as he proceeds on his ſub- Brama and of Foe : beſides theſe, there are the more ſa- 
ject. Indeed the example of the moſt diſtinguiſhed an- gacious followers of Confucius, and ſome of a far more 
cient geographers countenances a different plan, for Strabo, | ancient ſect, who derive their principles from Zoroafter, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy begin their accounts with Europe; | acknowledging but one Supreme Deity, whom they 
but it ſhould be recollected, that, as little was known of | worſhip under the ſymbol of fire, which they eſteem the 
Aſia in their time, and only the northern part of Africa, brighteſt and pureſt emblem of the All-perfect God. 


they had ſcarce any other ſubje& on which to deſcant; 


The continent of 4a is ſituated between 25 and 148. 


whilſt a modern geographer has many inducements to degrees E. longitude from Landon, and between the 
make a different choice. Divine revelation leads us to equator and 72 degrees N. latitude, without including 
ſuppoſe that Man when firſt created was placed in Aa; | the iſlands that lie to the ſouth. It is about 4740 miles in 
there we find the human race multiplying, and gradually length, from the Dardanels on the W. to the eaſtern 
ſpreading to Africa and Europe. In Hjia the Fewth the- [ſhore of Tartary ; and about 4380 miles in breadth, from 
ocracy ſubſiſted, and the immediate , revelations of the | the moſt ſouthern part of Malacca to the moſt northern 
Deity to mankind were made through Moſes and the pro- |cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen 
phets, and finally by Zeus Chriſt himſelf, At preſent; Ocean on the N. On the W. it is ſeparated from 
very full and intereſting information is to be collected of Africa by the Red Sea, and from ;Eurepe by the Levant, 


this quarter; the commerce carried on from Europe to 


he Archipelago, the Hellſpont, Prapantis, Boſphorus, the 


various parts of Aſia is of great extent and -high-impor- Black Sea, the- river Dan, and. a line drawn from it to the 
tance, whilſt ſome of its richeſt and moſt populous coun- river Tobol, and from thence to the Oby, which falls into 
tries are poſſeſſed by Europeans. Such are the. reaſons | the Frozen Ocean. On the E. it is bounded by the Pu- 

which have determined our choice. cific, and on the S. by the Indian Ocean. ; 


Aba, is alſo ſuperior to Europe and Africa in the extent of its 


Beſide the empires of Japan, China, Hindoſtan, and 


territories, it ſtretching into all climates, from the frozen | Perſia, the Ruſſians and Turks hold conſiderable territories; 
wilds of Siberia, where the hardy inhabitants, cloathed in | it has alſo many leſs conſiderable ſovereignties. 


furs, are drawn in ſledges over the ſnow, tothe ſultry regions 


To theſe may be added the dominions eſtabliſhed here 


of India and Siam, where, ſeated on the ſtately elephant, the | by the Europeans; namely, 1. the Spaniards in the Philip- 
people ſhelter themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by the ſpine Ilands ; 2. the Duteh at Batavia, in the iſle of Java, 


pPpreading umbrella. In many parts of theſe vaſt regions the Spice Iſlande, Celebes or Macaſſar, and on the coaſt of 


the ſerenity of the air, the fertility of the ſoil, the deli- the iſle of Ceylon, &c. 3. the Portugueſe in Goa, and other 
ciouſneſs of the fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities | coaſts of India. Theſe have all an abſolute and ſupreme 
of the plants, ſpices, and gums, the beauty and value of the authority; and the European governors have, in a great 
gems, and the finenels of its ſilks and cottons, gave it ſuch | meaſure, the power of arbitrary princes. To theſe we 
charms, that in the earlieſt ages it was the ſeat of the em- ſhall ſubjoin, 4. the Engliſb ſettlements at Bengal, Fort 
pires of the Mrians, Medes, Perſians, and Greeks ; after | St. George, Bombay, Bencoolen, &c.; 5. the French at Pon- 
the extinction of theſe empires, the Romans carried their dicherry, &c. now reſtored to them. by the peace of 1783; 
arms even beyond the Ganges. In all theſe various revo- | 6, the Danes at Tranquebar and Daneſburg, on the coaſt 
lutions, the natives were poſſeſſed of ſome ſhare of power, | of Coromandel, -&&c. ; 7. the Dutch at Negapatnam, on the 
wealth, and opulence ;. till at length the Mahometans, or, | ſame coaſt, at preſent poſſeſſed by the Engliſb. | 


as they are uſually called, the Saracens, ſpread their devaſ- 


-tations very widely over this continent, to the utter extir- |reckoned up. The principal are the Fapanzſe, the Chineſe, 


The languages ſpoken in Aſia are too numerous to be 


pation of liberty and the polite arts, deſtroying all its an- the Malanan, the Arabic, Perſian, Hindeſtan, Tartarian, 
. Cient ſplendor, and rendering many of the moſt fertile ſpots | Ruſſian, Turkiſh, the modern Greek, and many others, 
of 4/ia uncultivated deſerts,” On the death of Tamerlane, [almoſt every country and iſland having a diſtinct language, 


the Turks became conquerors, and took poſſeſſion of the 
middle regions of Aſia, which they now enjoy. On ac- 


or rather, in many inſtances, a peculiar dialect derived 
from one ancient and general tongue; to trace the deriva- 


count of the rich commodities which the ſouthern parts of [tion of which, requires a deep reſearch into the ſubject. 


Aa afford, the people of many diſtant countries ſtill 
carry on a conſiderable trade with each other; and the 
Indies are reſorted to for the purpoſes of commerce by all 


A conciſe view of fa, 7 the E. and pro- 


ceeding to the 


the maritime powers of Europe. Various are the reli- I. The empire of Japan. - „ 
gions profeſſed in Ha. Many Fews are diſperſed here, II. China, which is divided into north and ſouth. 
and conſiderable numbers of them were ſettled in ſome of III. India, comprehending 


the moſt remote parts of the Eaſt Indies, many centuries 
before the paſſage to thoſe countries was diſcovered by 
get Portugueſe, Chriſtianity is far from being eſtabliſhed 
Vox. I. | 


1. The peninſula of India beyond the Ganges; con- 

taining Cithinchina,” Tonquin,” Aſſam; Burmah, Pegu, 
Siam; and Malacca. e | 
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2. The þeinfula on this ſide the Ganges; containing | VIII. The F{atic illands are divided into three claſſes: 
the Deccan, Golcondn, Oriſſa; the Northern Circars; | 1. Thoſe of the Eaſtern Ocean, viz. the Marian or 
Viſſapour, with the Mahratta Country ; Myſore, the Ladrone Iſlands, Formzſa, and the Philippine I/lands. 
country of Tippe Saib; the Carnatic, and Travancore. 2, Thoſe in the {[:4ian Ocean, which are the Moluccas, 

IV. Hinds/tan, or Indaſtan, formerly the territory of the viz. Tidor, &c. and the Spice Mandi, namely Bude, 

Great Afgul, in which are many petty kingdoms, Ambayna, Ceram, Ternate, Timor, Gilola, &c. Celebes, 

which of late have erected themſelves into free ſtates, Borneo, Fava, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Maldivia Iflands,&c, 

or fallen under the juriſdiction of the Engliſb Eaft India] 3. On the coaits of Aa, and in the Mediterranean, as 

Company; ſubject to a board of control eſtabliſhed by Cyprus, Rhodes, Leſbas or Miytelene, Chios or Scio, 


the Britiſb legiſlature in England, | Samos, Coos, and a few others of leſs note. 
V. Great Tartary, Siberia, Samejedia, and Aſiatic Ruſſia The principal rivers of Aja are, the Euphrates, Tigris, 


VI. Perſia. Jordan, Indus, Ganges, Oby, Orchardus, olga, Cheſel, and 
VII. Turkey in Aſia, which is divided into Eaſtern and | the Oxus. Its higheſt mountains are, Caucaſus, Tauris, 
IWeftern. The Eaſtern contains Diarbech, T urcomania, | Ida, Libanus, Carmel, Sinai, Horeb, and Olympas. 
and Georgia. The Meſtern comprehends Arabia, Ha- A clearer idea of the continent and iſlands of Ha may 
leſtine, Syria, and Anatolia. be conveyed by the following tables. 


A general View of the Continent of Ala, as divided into ſix diſtinct 
Empires or Kingdoms. 


2 Emi 1 | | Di/t. 21 bearing OLE mt 
x. SE | Length. | Breadth. Chief Cities. | from Lond. in Religions. 
* Engliſh miles. 
[The tribes of Tar- 
* | |Rufgan tars living in a ſtate] Tobolſki 2160 N. E. |Chriſt. & Pagan 
I Chineſe of continual inteſ-|Chynian 4480 N. E. [Pagans © 
1 & | [Mogulean tine warfare, have no|Tibet 3780 E. Pagans 35 
> Independent [certain limits of ter- Samarcand 2800 E. Pagans TS 
rĩtory. 9 
2 China 1440 1260 [Pekin J4320 8. E. Pagans 
e [Delhiand Amax- 
3 Finden 2000 | 1500 Suva 3720 S. E. Mah. & Pagans | 
4 romp hr each | 000 1000 [Siam or Pegu [5040 S. E. Pagans 
ide the Ganges 
5 Perſia 1300 1100 IIſpahan 2460 S. E. Mahometans 
| Part of Arabia | 1300 1200 |Mecca 2640 S. E. Mahometans 
. & | [Syria 270 160 | Aleppo 1860 S. E. Chriſt. & Mah. 
Holy Land 210 go Jeruſalem 1920 S. E. Chriſt. & Mah. 
6 ” {Natolia | 750 308 [Burſa or Smyrna 1440 S. E. Mahometans | 
Meſopotamia | | | Mahometans, 
* 'S | | -or Diarbic | -5% 31 |Bagdat S100 2-H. with ſome | 
I urcomania 360 300 [Erzerum 1860 S. E. few Chriſti- 
[Georgia 210 | 140 [Teſtis 11920 E. 1814 


The Afatic iſlands lie in the Pacific, Eaſtern, and Indian Oceans, or in the Levant; the 
principal of thoſe to which the European Nations trade, or on which they have Set- 
tlements, are, : | 


Handi. | Trade with or belong to #7 ; 
- To thoſe iſlagds, which are wholly, 
Japan — The Dutch or in part poſſeſſed by European colo- 
The Ladrone iſlands — Spain nies, may be, added, | 
| Formoſa - — — | China New Holland 
= . [The Philippines — — [Spain New Guinea and Papua 
»-Z | |Banda — — — | | { New Britain 
S 8 | |Amboyna — — New Ireland 
35 . 2 FR 2 — 3 3 
8 caſſar or Cele — — ew Caledonia 
24 | Tidor — — — 7 The Dutch New Zealand 
.= 2 , [Mothier _ —ͤ—ͤ— | | The Friendly Iſles 
F U]Machim — = — Otaheite 
Brehian _ — | 2 The Society iſles 
Gilolo — — | A fierce race of Indians : The Sandwich iſlands, 
Borneo — — — All nations with a great variety of ſmaller and 
Sumatra — — {Engliſh and Dutch | more ſcattered iſlands, which are 
Java — — — Dutch inhabited by different nations of In- 
The Andaman and Nicobar iſles —| All nations dians, and have- been lately viſited 
Ceylon — — Dutch Jak || by European navigators, and which - 
The Maldives "| — — All nations iy, will be particularly deſcribed in the 
= wg mn —  —\Englih Appendix to this Work, when the 
The Kurile iſles, and thoſe in the diſcoveries made in the great Pacific 
| ſea of Kamtſchatka — — [Ruſſia | | Ocean come properly to be treated 
Port Jackſon, in New South Wales |Engliſh ; of. 
5 Cyprus — — 
3 |Leſbos or Mytelene — { [The Turks, who allow a general 
3 Scio — — — trade with all ſtates, under certain 
** Samos — — — regulations. ' 
bay Nicaria — — — 
Stanchio — — — | 
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rt in Aſia, of any conſiderable 


This ifland is alm:ft the only 


filty 5 a years paſt, 


french, from whence the following account is derived. 


rr. 
its Situation, Form, and Extent, The Rocks and IV hirl- 

Pools on its Coaſts, Its Volcanoes, Hot-ſprings, and fre- 

quent Earthquakes. 

NE great and wealthy empire of Japan is called 

by the natives NViphon, which ſignifies the founda- 
tion of the ſun, and is thus named from the largeſt of the 
iſlands of which that empire is compoſed ; but by the 
Chineſe it is called Zippon or Siphon. 

Fhe iſlands of Japan are ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, 
to the eaſt of China, and lying between 31 and 42 degrees 
of N. latitude, and between 130 and 147 degrees of E. 
longitude from London; the ſun riſes there about nine 
hours before it appears to us. | 

The only authentic ſurvey of the eaſtern coaſt of Japan 
is that publiſhed by Fanſen in his Atlas; he there places 
its northern extremity. in latitude 40® 15”, Captain Gore, 
in the Reſolution, accompanied by the Diſcovery, made an 
attempt, in the year 1779, to examine the iflands to the 
northward of Japan, as well as that iſland, but adverſe 
winds and currents fru{trated his defigns. 

Niegon, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, extends from S. 
to W. and then turns up to the N.; it is about goo miles 
in length, and in ſome parts near 360 in breadth, To this 
iſland are added two others much ſmaller, and ſeparat- 
ed from it only by narrow ſtraits. Mr. Kempfer ob- 
- ſerves, that the empire of Fapan may, in many reſpects, be 
compared to the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
being much after the ſame manner, though in a more 
eminent degree, divided and broke through by forelands, 

arms of the fea, great bays and inlets, running deep into 
the country, and forming many ſmall iflands, peninſulas, 
gulfs, and harbours. Beſides, as the king of Great Bri- 
tain is ſoverejgn of three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; ſo likewiſe, he adds, the Zapaneſe emperor hath 
the ſupreme juriſdiction of three iſlands. The firſt and 
largeſt, called Niphon, runs length-ways, from E. to W. 
in the form of a jaw-bone, whoſe crooked part is turned to 
the N. A narrow channel or {trait full of rocks and 
iſlands, ſome inhabited, ſome uninhabited, parts it from 
the ſecond, which is next to it in ſize: and from its Ane 
to the S- W. of Niphon, is called Saito, or the Weſtern 
Country; and is about 592 Engliſb miles in circumfe- 
rence. The third iſland is ſituated between the firſt and 
ſecond, and is nearly of a ſquare figure, and, from its being 


- — divided into four provinces, the Zapaneſe call it Sikozf, 


or the Country of Four. Theſe three large iſlands. are 
encompaſſed by an inconceivable number of others, ſome 
of which are ſmall, rocky, and barren ; others large, rich, 
and fo fruitful as to be governed by petty princes. 
Theſe iſlands, to which are added two more conquered 
from the kingdom of Korea, are divided into ſixty-eight 
provinces, and theſe again into fix hundred and four leſſer 
diſtricts. It is proper here to add, that, beſide the iſlands 
and provinces already mentioned, there ære ſome at a 

reater diſtance, which, though they did not properly be- 
55 to the empire of Japan, either acknowledge the em- 
peror's ſupremacy, or live under his protection. 

The borders of the empire are ſecured by rocky moun- 
tainous coaſts, and a tempeſtuous ſea, which, on account 
of its ſhallowneſs, will admit none but ſmall veſſels, nor can 
thoſe approach without imminent danger; for the depth of 
moſt of the gulfs and harbours being yet unknown, and 

others, which the pilots of the country are better acquainted 
with, being unfit to ſecure ſhips of conſiderable burden, it 
| ſeems as 15 nature deſigned theſe iſlands to be a kind of lit- 
tle world, independent of the reſt of the globe; eſpecially 
as they poſſeſs whatever is neceſſary to render the lives of 
the inhabitants pleaſant and delightful, and to enable them 
to ſubſiſt without a commerce with diſtant nations. 
The coaſts of Japan are alſo ſecured by two remarkable 
and dangerous whirl-pools. The one lying near Simabara, 
is at high-water even with the ſurface of the ſea ; but the 
tide no ſooner begins to ebb, than after ſome violent turn- 
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extent, concerning which uo information has been obtained for 


a 
Camper, a Dutchman of veracity and abilities, publiſhed a very elaborate work many years 


ings, it is ſaid, ſuddenly to ſink to the depth of fifteen 
fathoms, ſwallowing up with great force ſhips, boats, and 
whatever at that fatal juncture comes within its reach, 
and daſhing them to pieces againſt the rocks at the bot- 
tom, where they ſometimes remain under water, and ſome- 
times are thrown out again at many miles diſtance. The 
other, which lies near the coaſt of the province of Kij- 
nokunt, ruſhes with a loud boiſterous noiſe about a ſmall 
rocky iſland, which, by the violence of the motion, is 
kept in a perpetual trembling. But though this has a very 
formidable appearance, it is eſteemed leſs dangerous than 


the other; for, as its noiſe may be heard at a conſiderable 
' diſtance, it may be eaſily avoided. _ 

Water-ſpouts are alſo frequently obſerved to riſe in the 
ſeas of Japan, and to turn toward the coaſts. Theſe the 
ignorant Fapaneſe conceive to be a kind of water-dragons, 
with a long watery tail, flying up into the air with a 
ſwift and violent motion; for which reaſon they give 
them the name of ſpouting dragons, 

Japan is very remarkable for the great number of its 
burning mountains: particularly, not far from Firands, i 
a ſmall rocky iſland, which hath been burning and trem- 
bling for many centuries ; and in another ſmall iſland, oppo- 
lite to Santzuma, is a volcano that has been burning at dif- 
ferent intervals for many ages. On the ſummit/ of a 
mountain, in the province of Figo, is a large cavern, for- 
merly the mouth of a volcano, but the flame has/ ceaſed, 
probably for want of combuſtible matter. In the ſame 
proyince, near 2 religious ſtructure called the Temple of 
the jealous God of Ao, a perpetual flame iſſues from the 
top of a mountain. In the province of Thehuſon is 
another burning mountain, where was formerly a coal- 
pit; but it being ſet on fire by the careleſſneſs of the work- 
men, it has been burning ever ſince. Sometimes a black 
ſmoke, accompanied with a very diſagreeable ſtench, is ob- 
ſerved to iſſue out of the top of a famous mountain called 
Feſ, in the province of Seruga. This mountain is ſaid 
to be nearly as high as the pike of Tenerife; (fee page 467 
of this volume); but in ſhape and beauty is ſuppoſed to have 
no equal; and its top is covered with perpetual ſnow. 

Captain Gore, when leaving the coaſt of Fapan, paſſed 
great quantities of pumice- ſtone, ſeveral pieces of which 
were taken up, and found to weigh from one ounce to 
three pounds; it wag, conjectured that theſe ſtones had 
been thrown into the ſea by eruptions at various times, as 
many of them were covered with barnacles, and others 
were quite bare. Cook's Voyage to the [Pacific Ocean, 
Vol. III. p. 407. 

From the ſame cauſe which produces ſo many volcanoes 
it probably ariſes, th at this country is more ſubject te 
earthquakes than perhaps any other in the known world, 
ſince both doubtleſs proceed from the vaſt quantity of ſul- 
phureous and nitrous materials diſperſed through the bowels 
of the earth. Indeed earthquakes are fo frequent in Japan, 
that the natives dread them no more than the Europeans 
do ſtorms of thunder and lightning. They imagine 
them to be cauſed by a huge whale creeping under 
ground. Vet ſometimes the ſhocks are ſo violent, and laſt 
ſo long, that whole cities are deſtroyed, and many thou- 
ſands of the inhabitants buried under the ruins. Kue 
larly in the year 1703, an earthquake, attended by a great 
fire, which broke out at the ſame time, occaſioned by the 
concuſſion which threw all bodies into one promiſcuous 
heap, deſtroyed almoſt the whole city of Jedo, together 
with the king's palace, and 200, oeo of the inhabitants. 
Yet it is obſervable, that ſome particular places in Japan 
have entirely eſcaped this calamity, : | 
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A general Account of the Climate, Soil, Produce, and Rivers 
of JAPAN. Of its Minerals and Gems, Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Flowers, and different kinds of Corn. 


JAPAN enjoys a happy and healthful climate, it not 
being expoſed to the burning heat of a tropical ſun, 

| nor to the extreme cold and ſevere froſts of ee ä 
5 | ern 
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northern regions : for it is well known, that in general no | 
countries are fo fruitful, and none fo pleaſant and agree- 
able, as thoſe which lie in between 30 and 40 degrees of 
N. latitude. The weather is, however, ſubjecd to fre- 
quent changes; for in the winter tbey have ſnow and 
pretty hard froſts. On the contrary, the ſummer, parti- 
cularly during the Dog-days, is extremely hot, and thun- 
der and lightning frequently happen. Rains fall through- 
out the whole year ; but with the greateſt profuſion in 
the months of June and Fuly, which are on that account 
called Warer-months. However, the rainy ſeaſon is far 
from coming up to that regularity which is obſerved in 
other and hotter parts of the EA Indies. 

The country 1s for the moſt part mountainous, rocky, 
and naturally barren; but, through the indefatigable 
care and induftry of the inhabitants, they have rendered 
it ſo fruitful as to ſupply them with all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries, beſide the fiſh which the rivers and the ſea 
afford. Several provinces produce gold, others ſilver, 
others copper, others tin, others lead, and others iron. One 
of the burning mountains throws out great quantities of 
ſulphur, which is alſo dug up in many other places; and 
another produces the white clay of which they make all forts 
of porcelain-wares, From other provinces are brought 
great quantities of timber; and from others pit-caal. Others 
breed oxen ; others horſes. One province is remarkably 
fruitful in rice, another in cheſnuts, another in. figs, and 
another in fruit. Phe coaſt of one province is famous for 
its ſpell-Hſb, another for its ſea-weeds and other ſubma- 
rine plants, and the coaſts in general afford a plentiful 
ſupply of a variety of fiſh. Pearls are found in the 
Gulf of Omura, ambergris upon the coaſts of the Ri- 
uku iſlands, and ſeveral provinces produce cryſtals and 
precious ftones. Nor have they any occaſion to import 


theit medicines ; moſt of the mountains and valleys 


producing plants, roots, and trees, which grow in dif- 
ferent climates. £ 

The country is alſo plentifully ſupplied with freſh wa- 
ter, and abounds in ſprings, lakes, and rivers ; ſome of 
which are ſo large and rapid, from their riſing on ſteep 
high mountains, or from the profuſe ſhowers of rain which 
frequently fall, that no bridges can be built over them, and 
they cannot be paſſed without danger. One of the moſt 
famous of theſe is the river L/in, which is a mile and a 
half broad; and it having no bridge, it muſt be forded 
over. But the force and rapidity with which it falls down 
from the mountains is ſo great, that even when the water 
is ſo low as to be ſcarcely knee-deep, five ſtrong men, 
well acquainted with its bed, muſt be employed to lead a 
horfe over; for, beſides its rapidity, the many large ſtones 
that lie at the bottom, contribute to render the paſſage 
equally difficult and dangerous. But the people whoſe 
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| Jayean, 
copper, lapis calaminaris being imported from Tonquin in 
flat cakes, and fold at an high price. 

Iron ore is dug up only on the confines of three of the 
provinces z but it is found there in large quantities. As 
iron is ſomewhat dearer than copper, ſuch kinds of houſ- 
hold-goods, hooks, cramp-irons in buildings and ſhips, and 
ſuch other things as in moſt countries are made of iron, 
are in Japan made of copper: they do not however dreſs 
their proviſions in veſlels of that metal, but have a particu- 
lar ſort of light kettles made of a compoſition of iron. 

Cials are dug up in great quantities in moſt of the 
northern provinces. f 
 Agates of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of which are extraordinary 
fine, and of a bluiſh colour, reſembling ſapphires, and 
alſo cornelians and jaſpers, are brought from a mountain 
on the northern extremity of the province of Ou. | 

Pearls, by the Fapaneſe called ſhell-jewels, are found 
almoſt every where about Sarkokf, in oyſters and ſeveral 
other ſea-ſhells. The natives formerly ſet little value on 
them, till they learnt that the Chinge were willing to 
purchaſe them at an high price. 

Moſt of theic ſulphur is brought from a ſmall neigh- 
bouring iſland, which from the great plenty it affords is 
called the Sulphur 1fland. 

Formerly it was thought inacceſſible, on account of the 
thick ſmoke which was obſerved continually to riſe from 
It, and from the imaginary ſpectres by which the people 
ſuppoſed it to be haunted : but at laſt, a man of courage 
and reſolution obtaining leave to examine its ſtate and ſi- 
tuation, he choſe fifty reſolute fellows to accompany him, 
who, going on ſhore, found on the top of an eminence a 
large flat ſpot of ground covered with ſulphur ; and ever 
ſince, that iſland brings in to the prince of Satzuma about 
twenty thouſand cheſts of filver per annum, ariſing from 
the ſulphur dug up there, beſides the profit he makes of 
the trees and timber that grow along the ſhore. The 
country of Samabara, particularly about the hot baths, 
affords a fine, pure, native ſulphur; but the inhabitants 
dare not venture to dig it up, for fear of offending the tu- 
telar genius of the place, whom they imagine unwilling 
to ſpare it. 

Here alſo is found a naphtha of a reddiſh colour, which 
the natives burn in lamps inſtead of oil. 

Ambergris is found upon the coaſts, chiefly in the in- 
3 of a whale which is frequently caught near the 

ore. 

All ſorts of ſubmarine plants, ſbrubs, corallines, corals, 

ones, muſhrooms, ſea-fans, algæ, n and the like, as 
alſo ſhells of all kinds, are found fn the greateſt plenty in 
the Japaneſe ſeas, no-ways inferior in beauty to thoſe 
found about Amboyna and the other Spice Iſlands: but 
the natives ſet fo little value on them, that they will not 


buſineſs it is to ford paſſengers acroſs this and other rivers, 
in order to excite their utmoſt care, are, by the laws of 

the country, made anſwerable for the lives of thoſe they 
conduct. Si Fe 

It has been obſerved, that gold is found in ſeveral pro- 
vinces. The greateſt quantity is melted out of its own 
ore; but ſome they waſh out of the ſands ; and a ſmall 
quantity is alſo found mingled with copper ore. The em- 
peror claims the ſupreme juriſdiction, not only of all the 
gold mines, but of all the mines of the empire, none of 
which may be worked without a licence obtained from him: 
for of the produce of all the mines that are worked, he 
claims two thirds, and the other third belongs to the lord of 
the province in which the mines lie ; but as theſe lords 
generally reſide upon the ſpot, they take care to render 
their ſhare nearly equal to that received by the emperor. 

The filver found here is very fine, and there are mines 
of it in ſeveral places, particularly in the northern 
provinces, „ 

One of the provinces alſo affords a ſmall quantity of 
tin, which is ſo exceedingly fine and white, that it almoſt 
equals filver : but the Japaneſe make little uſe of this 

Copper is the moſt common of all the metals found in 
Japan. Some of it is thefineſtand moſt malleable of any in 
the world; other ſorts are not exceedingly ſine, but mixed 
with a conſiderable quantity of gold, which the Japaneſe 
ſeparate and reſine. All this copper is brought to Saccai, 
one of the five, principal cities, where it is refined and caſt 
into ſmall cylinders, about a ſpan and a half long, and a 


| 


| 


finger thick. Braſs is very ſcarce, and much dearer than 
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be at the trouble of looking for them. 

The varniſb- tree is one of the moſt uſeful trees of this 
country; it „e By milky juice which the Japaneſe 
make uſe of in varniſhing, or, as we call it, japanning all 
their houſhold-goods, diſhes, and plates of Wood: which 
are ſo highly eſteemed, both by the prince and peaſant, 
that even at the emperor's table ſervices of lackered ware 
are preferred to thoſe of gold and ſilver. The true var- 


| niſh-tree is of a kind peculiar to this country, and pro- 


duces a more beautiful varniſh than is any-where elſe to 
be found. 

Though the fruit of both the black and white mulberry- 
tree is entirely inſipid, and not fit to be eaten, yet this 
defect is fully compenſated by the extenſive uſefulneſs of 
its leaves in feeding filk-worms, The mulberry-tree 
grows in moſt parts of Japan, but in the greateſt plenty in 
the northern provinces, where many cities and villages al- 
moſt entirely ſubſiſt upon the ſilk manufactures. 

The Fadi, or paper-tree, is of the mulberry kind. 
Though it grows wild in the country, yet on accoùnt of 
its grezt uſefulneſs they tranſplant and cultivate it in ſeve- 
ral places. 
ſpreads its branches very far. It affords a great quantity 
of bark, of which they make not only paper, but ſtuffs, 
cloth, ropes, and ſeveral other things. A farther account 
will be given of this tree when we come to treat of the 
manufactures of Japan. | 1 

The ſanſio is a middle-lized tree, armed with prickles. 
Its bark and huſks are uſed inſtead of pepper and ginger, 
and the natives eat the leaves on account of their ; 
aromatic taſte, | | 


« The 


It grows with ſurpriſing quickneſs, and 


pleaſant 


— 


- duſtrious once a year fatten the ſoil about them with 


excellent aromatic flavour. 
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The camphire- tree alſo reſembles a bay-tree ; but bears 
black and purple berries. The country people prepare 
the camphire by a ſingle decoction of the roots and wood 
cut into ſmall pieces. This is extremely cheap; and niuch 
inferior to the true Bornean camphire, which is ſaid to be 

athered from the ſtumps of old camphire- trees; in the 
ifland of Borneo, upon inciſions being made between the 
wood and bark. 

The tea fbrub, though 
of thoſe that grow in Japan, is allowed no other ſtation 
than to form the borders of rice and corn-fields, or in bar- 
ren places unfit for the culture of other plants. This ſhrub 
grows but ſlowly, and riſes to the height of a fathom, or 
more; the ſtem ſoon ſpreading into many irregular 
branches and twigs. The bark is dry; thin, and of a 
cheſnut colour, a little greyiſh on the ſtem, and inclined to 
green on the extremities of the twigs. The branches are 
irregularly beſet with leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall foot- 
ſtalks, which do not drop off until they are plucked, 
the plant being an ever- green. The flowers come forth 
in autumn, one or two together, not unlike wild roſes, an 
inch or ſomething more in diameter, with very little ſmell, 
white, and compoſed of ſix round petala, or leaves, ſtand- 
ing on foot-ſtalks half an inch long, which from a ſmall 
fender beginning inſenſibly grow larger, and end in an 
uncertaĩn number, commonly five or ſix ſmall round leaves, 
which ſerve inſtead of the calyx. To the flowers ſucceed 
fhe fruit in great plenty, commonly compoſed of three 
round capſulæ, of the ſize of wild plums, growing together 
to one common foot-ſtalk, as to a centre, but diſtinguiſh- 
ed by three pretty deep partitions. Each capſula contains 
a huſk, nut, and ſeed. The huſk is green, inclining to 
black, when ripe, of a fat, membranous, and ſome what 
woody ſubſtance, opening on its upper ſurface; after a year's 
ſtanding, for the nut, which lies within, to appear: The 
nut is almoſt round, and, is covered with a thin hardiſh 
fhining cheſnut ſhell, which, being cracked, diſcovers a 
reddiſh kernel of firm ſubſtance fe that of a filbert, 
at firſt of a ſweetiſh, and not very agreeable taſte, which 
ſoon grows rough and bitter. The ſeeds are not planted 
M a continued row, which would make them grow up in 


hedges, but at ſome diſtance from each other. Eight or 


fen of them are generally put into one hole, as only a few 
ſtrike root. Whilft the ſhrub riſes, the careful and in- 


human dung mixed with earth. The tea-tree muſt be at 
leaſt of three years growth before the leaves are fit to be 
lucked, and then it bears plentifully what are very good. 
In about ſeven years the ſhrub riſes to a man's height; 
but as it from that time grows very ſlowly, and bears but 
a few leaves, it is cut down, and the. next year many 
young twigs ſhoot from the ſtem, bearing ſuch plenty 
of leaves as ' abundantly repay the loſs of the parent 
tree. ö | | 
With -peaches, apricots, and plums, they are well ſup- 
plied : and, in particular, they have two ſorts of plums dif- 
| ferent: from ours, one purple, and the other white; both 
of which are granulated like mulberries. 
As grapes will not eaſily ripen, oy plant but few vines. 
Strawberries are here entirely inſipid; and both the rafp= 
berries and' bramble-berries are not very agreeable to the 
taſte, Cherry. trees, and, the like, are kept only for the 
fake of the flowers, as are by ſome the apricot and plum - 
trees, which they improve by culture, fo that the flowers 
become as large as roſes; and in- the ſpring, when they are 
in full bloom, exhibit a delightful appearance about their 
- temples, and in their gardens and walks. 1 
Pymecitrons are to be ſeen only in the gardens of the 
curious; but there is plenty of Adkerent ſorts of oranges 
and lemons. A ſort of lemon which reſembles the peach, 
both in ſtrape and ſize, is eſteemed the beſt ;' and has an 
Another ſort, which is much 
ſearcer, in ſhape and ſize reſembles a nutmeg; and is ex- 
ceedingly ſour. It grows rather on a ſhrub than on a 
tree; and is much uſed in cookery. - ta be Reb?” 
In Japan there are three different ſorts: of fig - trees: one 
called kak:, differs from the European fig-tree in ſeveral 
particulars. '-It grows on à tree that reſembles an apple- 
tree; the leaves are long, and without notches. The 
fruit in ſhape and colour alſo reſembles a reddiſh apple, 
but its fleſhy part has the taſte of a delicate fig ;. yet the 


ö 


® try by the 
one of the moſt eſteemed plants 


both a 


narciſſuſes, and the like. But it is remarka 


is tio leſs admirable for its extraordinary fruitfillnels; tharl 
for the great uſe made of the fruit, which, on being dried; 
affords ar agreeable food both for rich and poor. The 
ſecond ſort 'reſembles that which we have iti Europe, only 
it grows on a tree with broad oblong rough leaves, with- 
out notches, The third ſort, Which-is very ſcarce, is the 
Eutopean fig-tree, which was tranſplanted info the coun- 
ortugueſe. „ Yb 
ey have no apple-trees like thoſe of whr's ot: nor 
have they any other beſide the winter-pears, which are 
very plentiful, and grow to an extraordinary ſise: but 
they are not fit to be eaten raw. 
eee grow here in great pl 
rger and better than ours. | 
Malnut- trees grow chiefly in the northern provinces: 
The nuts are incloſed in a fleſhy pulp, and in ſize and 
ſhape are not unlike to the areka- nut. The kernels, when 
freſh, are not agreeable to the taſte ; but when dried, they 
are more palatable. They have a gentle purging quality, 
which is owing to their ſweet oil; and, on account of their 
many medicinal virtues, they are ſerved up at tables 
with the defert. The oil expreſſed out of theſe nuts is 
very ſweet and agreeable, and taſtes not unlike the oil of 
ſweet almonds. It is much eſteemed for its medicinal vir- 
tues, and is alfo uſed in dreſſing proviſions. The ſmoke 
of the kernels of theſe nuts is the chief ingredient of the 
beſt Japan ink. Another fort of nuts, called ginau, is as 
big as large piſtachio-nuts, and grows in great plenty on 
fine tall trees in almoſt all parts of Japan. Theſe nuts af- 
ford an oil which is much commended for ſeveral uſes. 
Two ſorts of oaks grow-in this country, both different 
from ours; and the acorns of the larger ſort are boiled and 
eaten by the common people. But firs and cypreſs-trees are 
moſt common in their woodsvand foreſts. For the ſake of 
ornament, they are planted in rows along the roads, and 
over the ridges of hills and mountains, which render 
travelling very pleaſant. The natives plant them in fandy 
and. barren places, where nothing elſe will flouriſh ; and 
yet, to prevent their becoming 15 none muſt be cut 


enty, and the fruit is 


. 


down without leave from the magiſtrate of the place, or 
without young ones being planted in their ſtead. 
The fineki and ſuggi are two forts of cypreſs-trees that 
yield a beautiful light wood, remarkable for its imbibing 
no water. The emperor has ſometimes forbidden the 
felling of theſe trees for any uſe whatſoever : however, 
little regard is paid to ſuch orders, particularly in the re- 
mote provinces, unleſs a ſevere puniſhment is denounce 
againſt thoſe who diſobey the injuſictio fn. 
Here is alſo the iron-tree, ſo called from the hardneſs. of 
the wood; and à kind, of 5 of which there are two 
ſorts, which differ from each other in this particular; 
the leaves of one turn purple in the ſpring, and the 
other in autumn, and both appear very beautiful. The 
faſi- tree is alſo ſaid to change the colour of its leaves 
into a fine purple in autumn. pA | 
Japan may vie with moft, if not with all the countries in 
the known world, for the great variety of beautiful plants 
and flowers with which nature has adorned its fields, hills, 
woods, and foreſts. Some of theſe they tranſplant into 
gardens, and greatly improve them by culture, Among 
theſe is the aback, a pretty large ſhrub that 8 in 
woods and hedges, and has flowers not unlike rofes. Of 
this ſhrub there are many beautiful varieties. The ſatſuki 
is a ſhrub with-lily-fowers, of which there are many ſorts, 
particularly two Kinds that grow wild, one with purple 
flowers, and the other with thoſe of a fine carnation : theſe, 
in the proper ſeaſon, are 2800 ornament to the hills and 
fields. The ſatanandſio is another ſhrub with lily-flowers, 
but much larger than the former. There are likewiſe 
numberleſs varieties of feverfeivs and E/izs growing in the 
country. The firſt, being improved by art and culture, 
are the chief ornaments of houſes and gardens, as the 
other are of deſerts and uncultivated places: nor hath 
nature been leſs liberal with reſpect to zhove Ch leere 
ble, that theſe 
ſeveral flowers fall as ſhort of others of their kind grow- 
ing in Europe, in ſtrength and agreeableneſs of ſmell, as 
they exceed them in the r of their colours. 
'The fame ohſervation holds true with reſpect to moſt 


| 
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fruits that grow in Japan, they being far from coming up 
to the pleaſant aromatie taſte of ce that grow in China, 
and other countries of the ES. e 

S | Thoſe 
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Thoſe productions of the fields, which chiefly contribute 
to the ſupport of life, are by the Japane 2 comprehended 
under the name of the five fruits of t ds. Theſe are, 
1. Rice, of which there are ſeveral forts; the beſt has not 
its equal in the Indies; it is perfectly white, and extremely 
nouriſhing. ey boil it to a good conſiſtency, and 
then eat it at their meals inſtead of. bread : from this 
they alſo brew a ſtrong ſort of beer, named ſact:,, 2. 
Barley, with which they feed their cattle 3, and alſo. make 
it into cakes. They have alſo a ſort of barley with purple- 
coloured ears, which, when ripe, are a great ornament 
to the fields. 3. Wheat, which is extremely cheap. 
4. A ſort of bean about the ſize of Turtiſb peaſe, 
which grow after the manner of lupins. 5. Sebeans, 
which are black, and not unlike lentiles : theſe are 
ground, and the flour baked with ſugar in ſeveral kinds 
of cakes. Under theſe five claſſes they comprehend alſo 
Indian corn, millet, and all ſorts of peaſe and pulſe. 


They have exceeding large turneps, which the natives | 


eat raw, boiled, and pickled ; likewiſe hor/ſe-raddi/h, car- 
rots,  gourds, melons, cucumbers, and ſome forts of lettuces. 
But, beſides all the above plants, there are numberleſs 
others that grow in the fields upon hills and mountains, in 
woods and, foreſts, in barren and uncultivated places, and 
along the ſea-coaſts.. Of all theſe there are very few that 
do not afford their roots, leaves, flowers, and fruits, not 
- only for the ſupport of the common people, but even for 
the luxurious tables of the people of quality. There is a 
great variety of muſhrooms, moſt of which are eaten; and 
of all the ſoft ſubmarine plants, there is hardly one but 
what the natives uſe for food. The fiſhermen's wives 
waſh, ſort, and ſell them ; and they are alſo very dexterous 
in diving for them, and bringing them up from the bottom 
of the ſea, from twenty to forty fathoms deep. | 
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Of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and Reptiles in Japan. 
ONSIDERING. the great extent of the empire of 


<2 


either wild or tame. 


An 


fields, 


Japan, it is but ſcantily ſupplied with quadrupeds, 
The former find but few deſert | 
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animal, of a reddiſh colour. Another larger ſort of it is 
called tin. They both live under the roots of houſes: 
They are very dexterous at catching fowls and fiſh, and 
are ſo tame, that they may be ranked in the claſs of do- 
meſtic animals. The whole country ſwarms with rats 
and mice. Some of the rats are — Ie and taught to per- 
form ſeveral tricks. "Thoſe which play with moſt dexte- 
rity are to be ſeen at Ofacca, a city to which mountebanks, 
Juggers, and men with ſhews, reſort from all parts. 

Of tame fowl, they keep chicken, and ſometimes ducks, 
which are killed and fold by the meaneſt of the people, to 
ſuch as will venture to eat them: but in the mourning 


when the dnperor thinks fit to order it, no living creature 
whatever may be killed or brought to market in any part 
of his dominions. The cocks oftener eſcape than the 
hens ; they being held in great eſteem, chiefly among the 
religious orders, on account of their meaſuring time, and 
as being ſuppoſed to foretel approaching changes of the 
weather. Though wild-fowl are naturally ſhy, yet in this 
populous country they are ſo familiar, that many kinds of 
them may be juſtly ranked among the tame. 

Cranes are the chief of the wild birds of the country, 
and have this privilege, that it is unlawful to ſhoot them 
without an expreſs order from the emperor. They are of 
two different kinds, one white as ſnow, the other aſh« 
coloured. 


Of herons there are ſeveral kinds, which differ in ſize 


and colour. The chief are the white and the grey, both 
very common; and a heron of a bluiſh colour, almoſt as 
large as a crane. ; 

here are two different ſorts of 2w:/d-geeſe, which cou- 
ple only with their kind; the one aſh-coloured, and the 
other as white as ſnow, with only the extremities of the 
wings black. Both are very common, particularly the 


one's approach. 
* Up nobody muſt kill or even diſturb them on pain 

of death, except thoſe. who have bought the privilege of 

ſhooting them on ſome certain tracts of ground. 

There are ſeveral forts of wild-ducks, as tame as the 

geeſe. The male of one of theſe kinds is extremely beau- 


aces where they can increaſe and multiply, and the |tiful; for its feathers are wonderfully diverſified with 


I 
fatter are only bred for agriculture and carriage. The 
doctrine of tranſmigration of fouls being almo 
fally received in this country, the natives live chiefly upon 
vegetables, and know how to improve the land to much 
greater advantage, than by. converting it into fields for 
the breeding of cattle, | 45 
. The FEI in this country are ſmall, but ſome of them 
not inferior in ſhape, ſwiftneſs, and dexterity, to the Per- 
ſian breed. They here ſerve for ſtate, for riding, for car- 
riages, and pſoughing. Bulls and Caws ſerve only for plough- 
ing and carriage. It is ſurpriſing that the natives know 
nothing of milk, butter, and cheeſe ; but probably the 
cows, as in other eaSern countries, yield but little milk. 
They have a ſort of buffelee of a very large ſize, with 
bunches on its back, like a camel; and in large cities 
theſe ſerve for carriage and the tranſporting of goods. 
They have no elephants, camels, aſſes, mules, ſheep, or 
goats, and but few ſwine, which were brought over from 
China, and are bred by the coun peo le in one pro- 
vince, in order to ſell them to the Chaneſe who trade with 
Japan. Dogs are very numerous, but they have only the 
common fort, and no ane or ſpaniels, They have 
a beautiful kind of cat, which is of a whitiſh colour, with 
large yellow and black ſpots, and a very ſhort tail. 
Theſe cats are not pork at mouſing, being commonly 
carried about and careſſed, particularly by the women. 
Of the wild beaſts, they have a few zonkies of a do- 
cile nature, a dark brown colour, with ſhort tails, and 
naked faces and backs. They have alſo a few bears of a 
ſmall kind in the northern provinces. There are likewiſe 
a ſmall number of deer, hares, and wild boars, which ſome 
ſeas, and the Yapende, are permitted to eat at certain times 
of the year. Foxes are very common, and the natives ima- 
pine that they are animated by an evil ſpirit: bus the fox- 
unters are very expert in catching and ſtripping them. of 
their fur, which forms their pencils both for writing and 
inting. From Hons, tygers, leopards, and other wild beaſts, 


| 


univer- 


the fineſt colours imaginable : the neck and breaſt are 
red; the head is crowned. with a moſt magnificent. top- 
ping 3 beſide, the tail "riſing obliquely, and the wings 

anding up over the back in a very ſingular manner, 
afford a fight as curious as it is uncommon, 

There are pheaſants of ſingular beauty; particularly one 
kind remarkable for the various colours and luftre of its 
feathers, and for the beauty of its tail, which is about a 

rd long, and in the variety and mixture of the fineſt co- 
ours, chiefly blue, is not inferior to that of the peacock. 

Woodcacks are very common, and are eaten by ſome 
ſects, as are alſo wild-geeſe, ducks, and pheaſants. 
Starks continue in the country all the year. Hawks are 
as common here as in other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 
The beſt falcons are caught in the northern provinces. 
The miſago, or bijage, is a voracious bird of the hawk 
kind, which preys chiefly on fiſh. It makes a hole in ſome 


caught, which is found to keep as well as falted fiſh. It 
taſtes very ſalt, and is ſold dear. Whoever diſcovers ſuch 
a cave, may draw great advantage from it, provided he 
docs. not carry off the proviſion which he finds there too 
ily. . | | | 

The foken is a ſcarce night-bird, of a moſt delicious 
ſta ; and therefore affords a diſh for the tables of people 
of quality. TITS | | 
- Larks ſing much better here than in Europe; and night- 
zngales, if they have a good voice, are ſometimes fold 
to curious people at a very high price. Snipes, ſea-pies, 
mews, fea-ravens, ſwallows, and ſparrows, are as common 
here as in Europe. 1 | RAT 

Here are bees, and conſequently honey and wax, 
though but in ſmall quantities: alſo humble-bees, waſps, 
gnats, flies, locuſts, beetles, and a great variety of other in- 
lets common in £urope ; beſides ſome other remarkable 
ſorts, the chief of which we-ſhall here mention. Among 
the butterflies, there is a large fort called the mountain- 


| 


4 
2 1s entirely free, The ituta is a ſmall four-footed 


butterfly, which is either entirely, black, or curiouſly diver- 
3; 14 Rm . tt ſified 


years for the death of an emperor, and at any other time 


grey ones; and ſo familiar, that they will not fly away at 
They do much miſchief in the 


rock upon the coaſt, where it lays up the prey it has 
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ſified with white, black, and other ſpots. The Lomuri is 
a beautiful, large, ſpotted, and hairy night- fly. > 
They have alſo ſeveral very extraordinary kinds of bee- 
tles, among which is a brown one, called ſebi, that muſt 
appear very curious to the attentive = of the naturaliſt, 
'T hey are of three kinds, and the largeſt reſembles in ſhape 
the flies which in Europe fly about in the evening; but 


| theſe have no wings. They lie in the ground all the win- 


ter, and creeping out in ſpring, in the night-time, faſten 
themſelves to trees, or whatever in their march they can 
lay hold of. A little while after, they burſt, and their back 
ſplitting lengthwiſe, makes way for the deliverance of a 
fly, like a beetle, that was incloſed within it, and which 
inſtantly appears much bigger than the priſon in which it 
was confined; when burſting forth, it ſpreads its four 
wings and flies away, ſinging with a loud voice, which 
may be heard at a very conſiderable diſtance. The 
woods and mountains are filled with the noiſe ; but 
they gradually diſappear in the dog-days, when they are 
ſaid again to creep into the grourf, in order to undergo a 
new metamorphoſis, and that they may re-appear in the 
fame ſtate the following year. Another ſmaller kind is 
ſeen late in the year, about the time when the other diſ- 
appears. They ſing from noon to ſun-ſet ; but their ſounds 
are not near ſo loud as thoſe of the others, and they con- 
tinue abroad till late in autumn. The third ſort differs 
from the ſecond only in ſinging from morning till night. 
The females of all the three kinds are mute. OA 

They have cantharides of ſeveral beautiful kinds; but 
their uſe is unknown. The fineſt of all the flying tribe 
of inſets is a ſcarce night-fly, which, on account of its in- 


comparable beauty, is kept by the ladies among their cu- 


rioſities. It is about the length of a finger, flender, 
round-bodied, and with four wings; two of which are 
tranſparent, and hid under a pair of others, which ſhine 
with the fineſt poliſh, and are moſt curiouſly adorned with 
lines and ſpots of blue and gold. | 

Among the inſets are ſmall miſchievous creatures, 
called white ants, Theſe live together in community, 
like the European ants, and nearly reſemble them in 
ſhape and fize. The Fapaneſe call them piercers, an epi- 
thet which they well deſerve, for they pierce whatever they 
meet with, ſtones and ores excepted ; and when once they 
get into a warehouſe, they are able, in a ſhort time, 
to deſtroy all the goods. Nothing has been yet diſco- 
vered that will keep them off, but falt laid under the 
goods, and ſpread about them. 


The lizards of this country reſemble thoſe of Etrope.. 
There are but few ſnakes. 74 of the moſt famous e upon them, and which tell them how many miles they are 


a green colour, with a flat head and ſharp teeth. Its bite 


is followed by a ſpeedy death; yet the ſoldiers are very 


fond of its fleſh, from their firm belief that by eating it 
they are rendered bold and courageous. Another ſpecies 
of ſnake is of a monſtrous ſize. Theſe are found in waters 


and upon mountains; they are very ſcarce, and when 


taken, are ſhewn for money. 
8E OT. . 


Of the Perſons of the Natives of Japan ; their Dreſs at 


home and when they travel. Their Marriages, Funerals, 
Characters, Temper, and Diſpoſition, ' Their ſtill in 
Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures. More particu- 


I A; 11 


and polite; The ſame is alſo obſervable in ſome of thie 
northern provinces in the great iſland Niphon; but thoſe 
of the eaſtern provinces of that iſland are diſtinguiſhed by 
their large heads, flat noſes, and muſcular fleſhy features. 
Yet the natives of ſome of the provinces of the iſland of 
Saikokf, though ſhort; are ſlender, well ſhaped, of a hand- 
ſome appearance, and extremely polite. 

The dreſs of the Japaneſe is of ſilk or cotton, and con- 
ſiſts of a ſhort veſt next the ſkin, a long gown over it, and 
(what is pretty ſingular) a cloak or mantle within doors, 
which they pull off when they go abroad; Notwithſtand- 
ing their being ſhaved, one lock alone being left on the 
crown of the head, they commonly go bare- headed; but 
when they walk abroad generally make uſe of an umbrella, 
which thoſe in genteel circumſtances have carried over their 
heads by a ſervant, Both the rich and poor wear a ſword 
by their fide, or at leaſt a dagger, and carry a fan in their 
hand. But the nobility and the ſoldiers have the privilege 
of wearing two ſwords. The diſtinction of dreſs accord- 
ing to rank, chiefly conſiſts in the richneſs and colour of 
the ſtuff; but, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt nations, they 
'uſe black at their feſtivals, and white for mourning, The 
ſame ſingularity appears in ſome other of their — ng 

As the Japaneſe make a different appearance on horſe- 
back, and the dreſs uſed at home does not reſemble that 
worn by travellers, we ſhall now deſcribe the latter. Lo 
keep off the heat of the ſun, travellers, inſtead of an um- 
brella, wear a large hat, neatly. made of ſplit bamboos, or 
ſtraw, and tied under the chin with broad ſilk bands lined 
with cotton. It is tranſparent and exceedingly light; 
and yet, if wet, will admit no rain. This hat is not 
only worn by men on their journies, but by women, in ci- 
ties and villages, at all times and in all weathers. A tra- 
veller muſt alſo provide himſelf with a long cloak againſt 
rainy weather, made of double varniſhed oil-paper, and 
ſo very large and wide, as to cover not only the man and 
his baggage, but the back and ſides of the horſe. They 
alſo wear very wide drawers, which cover their legs, and are 
ſlit on both ſides to receive the ends of their long gowns, 
which would otherwiſe be troubleſome to them in riding 
or walking. Some wear a ſhort cloak over their drawers ; 
and ſome, inſtead of ſtockings, wrap a broad ribbon about 
their legs. Ordinary ſervants wear no-breeches, and for 
expedition ſake tuck their gowns quite up to their belts, 
expoſing their backſides and privy-parts, which they ſay 
they have not the leaſt reaſon to be aſhamed of. As both 


| ſexes never go abroad without fans, in their journies they 


commonly make uſe of thoſe which have the roads printed 


to travel, what inns they are to go to, and what is the price 
of proviſions. Some, inſtead of ſuch a fan, make uſe of 
a road-book. Theſe are offered to ſale by numbers of poor 
children begging along the roads. A Fapaneſe tucked up 
after this Shion makes a very odd figure; for. beſide 
being generally ſhort and thick, their large hat, wide 
breeches and cloak, together with their fitting crols-legg'd 
on the horſe, make them appear broader than they are long. 
As to the bridle, the traveller hath nothing to do with _ 
| that, the horſe being led by one of his footmen, who. — * 
on the horſe's right ſide, near the head; and botk H 

his companions frog merry ſongs, to divert themfſelyes and 
animate the horſes. This cuſtom is univerſal, for none 
guide their horſes theinſelves. The great men are car- 


larly the Manner in which they make Paper of the Bark of ried by their ſervants in a kind of ſedan, though the 


the Paper-tree ; their Method of making Salt; the Pre- 
paration of Tea, and the Manner in which they drink it. 
E ſhall now proceed to the rational inhabitants 
Japan, and conſider their perſons, their dreſſes, 


their origins religion, and manners, 


The 
ſeveral provinces, in their ſhape and features, is as great as 
if the country had been peopled at different times, and from 
different nations. The Japancſe, in general, particularly 
the inhabitants of Myhon, in their perſons are diſagreeable: 
they are ſhort, tawney, with flattiſh noſes, thick eye-lids, 
and are ſtrong and thick-legged ; but the deſcendants of the 


- molt ancient and noble families are more like Europeans 


and have fomething majeſtic in their ſhape and coun- 
tenances, The natives of the provinces of Satzyma and 
Fiuga are of a middle lize, ſtrong, brave and manly, civil 


journey be ever ſo long. 14 5 - 
Their marriages are celebrated before ſome of their bon- 
zes, or prieſts, at the foot of an idol; where the bridegroom 


of | and bride have two tapers, or lamps, put into their hands, 


while the prieſt pronounces the words; after which the 
bride throws the toys ſhe had played with in her childhood 


ifference obſervable between the inhabitants of | into the fire; and, in their ſtead, receives from the rela- 


tions preſents ſuitable to her married condition, together 
with their congrafulations and good wiſhes. At length, 
after ſome offerings made to the idol, the whole com- 
pany, attended with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, are 
conducted to the bridegroom's houſe, where the feaſt con- 
tinues a week; during which the muſic, dancing, ban- 
quers, and ſtrong liquors, have little reſpite. 

The noble and the wealthy honour the memory of the 
dead with great pomp and ceremony; and drinking at the 
funeral feaſt is rendered in ſome meaſure expedient, in order 
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to diſpel the gloomineſs excited by the funeral, and by the 
mournfub ſongs, ſpeeches, and gettures of the prieſt; and 
more eſpecially by the ſuperſtitious charms, paſſes, bills of 
exchange, and other knaviſh impoſitions, by which they 
pretend to keep back or diſperſe thoſe malicious ſpirits which 
the credulous laity ſuppoſe lie in wait for departed ſouls, 
and.toprocure them a comfortable place in the other world. 
Notwitliftanding the extreme ſuperſtition of the Fapan/e, 
which appears on every occaſion, their behaviour, from 
the meaneft countryman up to the greateſt lord, is ſuch, 
that the whole empire may be termed a ſchool for civility 
and good manners. They have ſuch an innate curioſity, 
that, were they not abſolutely denied a free and open con- 
verſation and correſpondence with foreigners, they would 
receive them with the utmoſt kindneſs and pleaſure. But 
bottle their love and hatred, their eſteem and contempt, are 
handed down: to the lateſt poſterity ; for wrongs and inju- 
ries are reſented by ſucceeding generations, and mutual en- 
mities ſeldom ceaſe, but with the death and total deſtruc- 
tion of one of the parties. But notwithſtanding this vin- 
dictive ſpirit, they do not in other reſpects want generoſity 
and humanity ; nor are they at all deficient in perſonal 
bravery. Such is the education of their children, that ideas 
of courage and reſolution are the firſt and chief impreſ- 
fions they endeavous to ſtamp upon their tender minds. In 
the very firſt ſtage of infancy, when they cry, warlike ſongs 


are made uſe of to appeaſe them. The boys, when they 


learn to read, have ſcarce any other books but the hiſtories 
of their heroes; and grown perſons, when in company, 
turn their converſation chiefly upon the heroic exploits of 
their forefathers, calling to mind the minuteſt circum- 
ſtanees recorded in their hiſtories. Hence, when fires are 
lighted at night, according to the cuſtom of the country, 
on the tops of the mountains (which is ſeldom done but 
upon ſome imminent danger, when the princes are to ſend 
their quotas of troops) the people crowd to be inrolled, car- 
rying their arms along with them ; and in time of battle are 
ſo inflamed with martial ardour, that they are impatient of 
expoſing themſelves by ruſhing into-places of the greateſt 
danger; nor do they want proper arms, for at a diſtance wy 
fight with guns and arrows, and when they meet in cloſe 
combat, they make uſe. of pikes, and of ſabres fo ſharp and 
well tempered, that they will cut a man in two at the middle. 
The Japaneſe are induſtrious, and inured to hardſhips. 
They are ſatisfied with a little, and the generality live on 
plants and roots, turtle, ſhell-fſh, ſea-weeds, and the like. 
Water is their common drink, and, as hath been already 
intimated, they ge bare-headed and bare-legged. They 
wear no ſhirts, and ſleeping on a mat, inſtead of a pillow, 
lay their heads on a piece of wood ſomewhar depreſſed 
in the middle, in the manner that is practiſed at Otaheite - 
they are very attentive to keeping themſelves, their 
clothes, and houſes, neat and clean. 3 
The Japaneſe are probably an original nation, no 


ways indebted to their neighbours, the Chineſe, for their 


deſcent; and though they have received from them ſeveral 
uſeful arts and ſciences, as the Romans did from the Greeks, 


yet it appears from their hiſtories,” that they were never 


- conquered, either by them or by any other nation; While 
the Chineſe are characteriſed as a crafty, "cunning, co- 
vetous, and knaviſh people, the Fapaneſe are admired 
for their ſtrict honeſty, faithfulneſs, and n and no 
people are more careful to breed up their children to 
a love of theſe and other virtues. For this purpoſe they 
have a prodigious number of academies, the principai of 
which is Frenajam, or Frenoxama, about nine or ten miles 
from Miaco. | l | 
The Japaneſe language, which has ſcarcely any affinity 

to the Chineſe, is very grammatical and copious, abound- 
ing in ſynonima. They in general write like the Chineſe, 
from top to bottom, but have different hands, none of 
"which reſemble the Chineſe characters. Indeed ſeveral pro- 
feſſions have their peculiar way of writing, among which 


one runs from right to left, agd back again from left to right. 
The Japans are perhaps as good huſbandmen as any 


people upon earth, and, indeed, it is not ſurpriſing that 


they have made great improvements in agrieulture, con- 
ſidering not only the extreme populouſneſs of the country, 
but that the natives being reſtrained from almoſt all com- 


merce and communication with foreigners, are obliged to 
ſupport themſelves by their on labour and induſtry. Hence 


not only the fields and flat country, which are ſeldom turned 
into paſture- ground, but the hills and mountains afford 
corn, rice, pulſe, and numberleſs edible plants. Every 
inch of ground is improved to the beſt advantage; and none 
can behold, without admiration, the hills and mountains; 
de inacceſſible to cattle, and ſuch as in other countries 
would lie wholly neglected, cultivated up to their very 
ſummits. They are ſkilful in manuring their ground, which 
they do in various ways, and with many different ſub- 
ſtances. Flat low lands ate ploughed with oxen, ſteep and 
high ones by men, As to rice, which is the principal 
food of the natives, ſuch grounds as are proper for it arg. _ 
turned into rice-fields; particularly the low flat lands, 
where they have a command of water, and can cut canals. 
All lands are ſurveyed every year before they are ſown, 
by ſworn ſurveyors, who are proud of their ſkill in geo- 
metry, and, as well as the nobles and ſoldiers, have the 
privilege of wearing two ſwords. At the approach of 
harveſt they are ſurveyed again, when it is computed 
what the whole crop will amount to, which is generally 
gueſſed at with a ſurpriſing accuracy: but if the harveſt 
is likely to prove extraordinarily good, they cauſe the 
corn upon a ſquare piece of ground to be cut and threſhed, 
and thence compute the produce of the whole, This is 
done for the ſecurity of the landlords, who have fix parts 
in ten of all the produce of their lands ; and the tenant, 
for his trouble and maintenance, the other four. Such as 
hold lands of the crown, give only four parts in ten to the 
emperor's ſteward. For the encouragement gf ſuch as 
cultivate untilled grounds, they have the whole crop for 
the firſt two or three years. Among many extraordinary 
laws in relation to agriculture they have one, by virtue of 
which whoever does not cultivate! his ground for the term 
of one year, forfeits his title and poſſeſflions, 
They want neither proper materials, nor induſtry and ap- 
plication, in carrying on curious and uſeful mechanical arrs ; 
and are fo far from having any occaſion to ſend abroad for 
maſters, that they exceed all the other eaſtern nations in in- 
2 and neatneſs of workmanſhip, particularly in gold, 
ſilver, braſs, and copper. Their ſkill in tempering iron is 
evident from the goodneſs and neatneſs of their arms, their 
ſabres being faid to excel thoſe of all other countries. No 
nation in the Eaſt is ſo dexterous in carving, engraving, 
and gilding of what they call fowaas, a particular kind of 
metal, made of a mixture of. copper with a little gold. 
They weave ſilk ſtuffs ſo finey neat, and even, that they 
are inimitable even to the Chineſe. This is the uſual 
amufement of the great men of the emperor's court, when 
in diſgrace, or banithed to certain iſtands, where they have 
nothing elſe to do, but to exerciſe their ingenuity in this 
or the like curious manufactures. Their porcelain, both 
in the excellence and whiteneſs of the earth, and in the 
beauty of the colours and painting, greatly exceed any 
made in China. The ſame may be ſaid of their varniſhed 
or japanned houſhold-goods, which are ſurpriſingly fine, 
= the varniſh harder and more durable than that of any 
other country. They have alſo the admirable art of print- 
ing, which they e learnt from the Chineſe. 
heir beer, which they call ſati, and which is brewed 
from rice, is much better and ſtronger than that of the 
Chineſe ; whom they alſo exceed in dreſſing of their pro- 
viſions, which they generally ſeaſon, with . of their 
own growth. Their paper too, which they make of the 
bark of the paper- tree, is ſtronger, of a better body, and 
whiter than that made by the Chineſe. The manner in 
which this is performed deſerves a particular deſcription. 
Every year, when the leaves of the paper-tree fall off, the 
young ſhoots are cut into ſticks about three feet long, and 
being tied up in bundles, are boiled with water, Ki the 
bark ſhrinks from the wood. The ſticks are then expoſed 
to the air till they grow cold and being ſlit open length- 
ways, the bark is taken off, dried, and carefully preferyed, 
Afterward, being ſoaked in water till it is ſoft, it is ſcraped, 
and the ſtronger bark, which is a full year's growth, is 
ſeparated from the thinner, which covered the younger 
branches ; the former yielding the beſt and whiteft paper. 
Fhe bark being then cleanſed from all knots and impuri- 
ties, is boiled in clear lye, and conſtantly ſtirred about till 
it becomes ſo tender, that on being ſlightly touched, it * : 
ſeparate intoſmall fibres. The bark thus ſoftened is waſhed 
in a river in ſieves, and conſtantly ſtirred about with the 
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hands, till it is diluted into a ſoft delicate woolly ſub- 
ſtance, and then put upon a thick, ſmooth, wooden table 
to be beat with ſticks tilt it reſembles the pulp of ſoaked 
paper. The bark thus prepared is put into a narrow tub, 
with the ſlimy infuſion of rice, and the infuſion of the ore- 
ni root, which is alſo ſlimy and mucous; which being mixed 
into an uniform liquid ſubſtance, by ſtirring it with a thin 
reed, the ſheets are formed one by one, by taking up this 
liquid ſubſtance in a 38 mould made of bulruſhes in- 
ſtead of wire, carefully laid one upon another, on a table 
covered with a double mat, while a ſmall piece of reed is 
put between every ſheet ; which ſtanding out a little, 
ſerves in time to lift them up conveniently, and take them 
off ſingly. Every heap is covered with a ſmall hoard of 
the ſame ſhape and ſize with the paper, on which are 
laid weights, which are at firſt ſmall ones, leſt the ſheets, 
which are as yet wet and tender, ſhould be preſſed to- 
ether into one lump ; but by degrees are added more and 
eavier, to ſqueeze out the water. The next day the 
weights are taken off, and the ſheets lifted up one by one, 
and with the palm of the hand clapt to long planks, and 
expoſed to the ſun : when fully dry, they are taken off, 
laid up in heaps, pared round, and then kept for uſe 
or ſale. | | 
In the province of Fiſen is made the Fapaneſe porcelain, 
or china-ware, of a whitiſh fat clay, which is found there 
in great plenty. Though this clay be of itſelf good and 
clean, it requires much kneading and waſhing before it 
is brought to the proper degree of perfection; which is 
attended with ſuch labour, as to give riſe to the old hy- 


* 


perbolical expreſſion, That human bones are an ingredient 


in china ware. 
In ſeveral maritime provinces ſalt is thus made: th 


cloſe in a ſpot of ground, and filling it with fine looſe fand, 


r ſea-water upon it and let it dry. This being repeat- 
ed ſeveral times, they take out the ſand, and put it into a 
large trough with ſmall holes at the bottom; when mixin 
ſea-water again upon it, they let it filtrate throꝰ the fand, 


and then boil it to a good conſiſtence. The ſalt thus ob- 
rained is calcined in earthen pots till it becomes white and 


fit for uſe. TO | 
We have already given a goon account of the cul- 
tivation of the tea-ſhrub, in Sect. II.; but as tea makes fo 


confid#able an article in European luxury, we cannot 
here forbear deſcribing the manner in which the Fapaneſe 
gather and prepare it for uſe, "Thoſe who have a great 
number of ſhrubs, hire day-labourers, who make it their 
particular buſineſs, and are dexterous in gathering the 
leaves, which muſt be plucked one by one. Thoſe who 
gather them thrice a year, begin their firſt gathering at 
the latter end of February, or the beginning of March, 
when the ſhrub has but few leaves, which are very young 
and tender, and not fully opened ; theſe are reckoned the 
beſt, and are called imperial tea, and by ſome the flower of 
tea. The ſecond gathering is in the latter end of March, 
or the beginning of April, when care is taken to fort them 
into clafles, according to their ſize and quality; thoſe 
that are not fully grown coming neareſt to thoſe of 
the firſt gathering. The third gathering is made wh 
the leaves are come to their full growth. Some ne- 
gle& the two former gatherings, and canfine themiclves' 
to this, in which the leaves are again ſorted into dif- 
ferent claſſes, the third of which contains the coarſeſt 
leaves, that are full two months grown, and is the tea 
commonly drank by the vulgar. N 
The climate of Ud/, a town 


ol 


and diſtri& near the city of 
 Miaco, has been obſerved to be ſingularly favourable for 
the culture of tea; and hence all that is drank at the em- 
peror's court, and in the imperial family, is cultivated on a 
mountain in that diſtrict. The chief Rye. of tea at the 
imperial court, who has the inſpection of this mountain, 


ſends his deputies to cultivate the ſhrub, and gather and 


repare the leaves. The mountain is pleaſant, and ſur- 
8 with a broad ditch to keep off man and beaſt. The 
ſhrubs are there planted in walks, which are ſwept every 
day, and great care is taken that no duſt falls on the leaves. 
Two or three weeks before the time of gathering, the men 
' thus employed are required to abſtain from eating fiſh, or 
any unclean food, leſt the leaves ſhould be in ured by the im- 
- purity of their breath. During the time o gathering, they 
: are enjoi ned to bathe two or three times a day; nor muſt the 
touch the leaves without gloves. The fineſt imperial tea, 
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being thus gathered and prepared according to art, is put 
into paper bags, and theſe into large porcelain veſſels, 
which, for the preſervation of the leaves, are filled up 
with common tea, The chief ſurveyor of the works 
then ſends them to court with a ſtrong guard, and a 


numerous attendance, Hence ariſes the great price of 
this imperial tea; for the chief purveyor of tea, in the 
accounts he Jays before the imperial exchequer, is not 
aſhamed to bring in the price of ſome of this tea at one 
obani a pound: the obani being a gold coin worth an 
hundred ounces of ſilver. And Mr. Kempfer obſerves, 
that when he had an audience at court, one of the gentle- 
men in waiting preſented him a-diſh with the following 
compliment: Drink heartily, and with pleaſure, for 
one diſh coſts an itzebo;“ that is, about twelve or thir- 


— ſhillings Engliþh. | 
The Fapaneſe uſe the following method in ing 
the — en freſh gathered, they are dried or 8 
over the fire in an iron pan; and when hot, rolled with the 
palm of the hand on a mat, till they become curled. This 
is repeated ſeveral times, at each of which the heat of the 
fire is decreaſed. For this purpoſe they are carried to 
public roaſting-houſes as ſoon as they are gathered; for, 
if they were kefft but one night, they would turn black, 
and Joſe much of their virtue. In theſe roaſting-houſes 
are ſeveral ovens, each three feet high, with an iron pan 
at the top. The fide of the pan, juſt over the mouth of 
the oven, is bent upward for the roaſter, who ſtands on 
the oppolite ſide, to ſecure him, from the fire, that he may 
be able conſtantly to turn the roaſting leaves. They 
have alſo ſeveral long tables covered with fine mats, 
on which the leaves are rolled. The tea, after its being thus 
roaſted and curled, is no ſooner cold, than it is put into 
earthen jars with narrow mouths, which are ſtopped up to 
8 5 from the air. 4 

he Fapaneſe manner of drinking tea is very d 
rent from that 2 the Chineſe and E —— Before 
leaves are uſed, they are reduced into a very fine powder, 
by grinding them in a hand-mill, made of a certain ſtone ; 
after which, it is ſerved up to company in the followin 
manner: the powder is incloſed in a box, and the reſt 
the tea-table furniture is brought into the room where 
the company fits. All the cups are filled with water, and 
the cheſt being opened, they take out, with a ſmall ſpoon, 
about as much of the powder as will lie on the point of a 
pretty large knife, and put it into every diſh. ey then 
{tir it with a curious denticulated inſtrument till it foams, 
and ſo preſent it to be ſipped while hot. 

There is another method of making tea practiſed by the 
lower claſs of people in the country, = uſe it as their com- 
mon drink. Before ſun-riſe, one of the family hangs a 
kettle of water over the fire, and puts in, either when the 
water is cold, or after it has been made hot, two, three, 
or more handfuls of the coarſeſt kind of leaves, according 
to the number of the heads of the family; and at the ſame 
time puts in a baſket, of a ſize and ſhape that exactly fits 
the inſide of the kettle, to keep the leaves down to the 
bottom, that they-may be no hinderance in lading out the 

ter, This is to quench the thirſt of the whole family all 

ay ; and therefore a baſon of cold water is put by it, that 
in caſe they ſnould not have time to ſip it leiſurely, they 
may cool it as they pleaſe, and drink large draughts. 

s there are people in Europe who teach to carve, to 
Fence, to dance, &c. fo there are maſters in Japan who 
teach children of both ſexes to do the honours of the tea- 
table, and to behave well in the company of thoſe who 


drink tea. | 2 

We ſhall next endeavour 4 the reader a general 
idea of the ſhips, boats, and different kinds of buildings 
conſtructed by the Fapaneſe., | | 


iffe- 
the 


Of their Ships, Boats, and Houſes. The Emperor*s Palace 
at Jedo deſcribed. The Populouſneſs of the Country, A 
Deſcription of Jedo, and of the Cities of Miaco and 
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HE . merchant-ſhips, which ſerve for tranſporting 
1 men and goods from one iſſand or province to 


another, 5 the largeſt naval conſtryRions of this country. 
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They are commonly fourteen fathoms long, and four 
broad ; built for rowing as well as failing : they run 
tapering from the middle toward the ſtem, and both ends 
of the keel riſe high above the water. The. ſtem is 
broad and flat, with a wide opening in the middle, which 
reaches down almoſt to the bottom of the (hip, and lays 
open the inſide to the eye: for, by the emperor's order, 
no ſhip is to be built without ſuch an opening, in order 
to prevent his ſubjects from attempting to venture out to 
ſea on any voyage whatever. The deck conſiſts only 
of deal boards laid looſe, and, when the ſhip is ak 
laden, riſes but little above the ſurface of the water. It 
is almoſt covered with a ſort of cabin, which projects 
out of the ſhip about two feet on each ſide; and round 
it are folding windows, that may be opened or ſhut at 
pleaſure. Here ſmall rooms for paſſengers are ſeparated 
from each other by folding ſcreens and doors, and the 
oor covered with mats. The roof or upper deck is 
flat, and made of neat boards curiouſly joined together; 
and, in rainy weather, the maſt is let down upon it, 
with the fail extended over it, for the ſailors and the peo- 
ple employed in the ſervice of the ſhip to ſleep in the 
night. Sometimes, the better to defend the upper deck, 
it is covered with ſtraw mats. The ſhip has but one maſt, 
which is of the ſame length with the veſſel, and is drawn 
up by pullies. But though the anchors are of iron, the 
cables are only of twiſted ftraw. The largeſt of theſe 
ſhips have commonly thirty or forty hands to row them, 
which they do when the wind fails. Theſe rowers are 
ſeated on benches toward the ſtern, and row according to 
the notes of a ſong, which ſerves at the ſame time to regu- 
lace their motions, and animate them at their work. The 
timbers and boards are faſtened together with hooks and 
bands of copper; and the ſtern is adorned with black fringe. 
Men of quality, when they undertake one of theſe fimal] 
voy es their cabin hung with cloth, on which is 
ſewed their coat of arms. IL heir pike of ſtate, the badge 
bol their authority, is put on the ſtern near the rudder ; and 
on the other fide is a weather- flag, for the uſe of the pilot. 
Small ſhips no ſooner come to an anchor, than the rudder 
is taken up, and one end put aſhore; ſo that any perſon 
may paſs through the opening of the ſtern, as through a 
back-door, and walk to land over the rudder, as over a 
bridge. | | 
Both their ſhips and boats are bailt of cedar or fir, 
which abound in this country: The boats are of a different. 
ſtructure, according to the purpoſes and the waters for 
which they are built. The pleaſure-boats, which are 
only uſed in the rivers, or in croſſing ſmall bays, are 
alſo widely different in their ſtructure, according to the 
fancy of their owner. As they are commonly built for' 
rowing, the firſt and lowermoſt deck is low, and upon it 
ſtands another more lofty, with open windows; and this 
may be divided at pleaſure into ſeveral ſmall rooms. The 
roof and Nveral parts of the boat are adorned with a va- 
riety of flags and other ornaments. : 
s both the ſhips and pleaſure-boats muſt appear very 
trifling and puerile works, when compared with the ſhips 
and gallies built in many parts of Europe, fo all the build- 
ings in the country, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, public 
or private, though richly decorated, are deſtitute of that 
ſimple grandeur conſpicuous in European erections. By 
the laws of the empire, the houſes of private perſons are 
not to exceed fix fathoms in height; and they are ſeldom 
built ſo high, except they are deſigned for warehouſes ; 
and though there are many common houſes of two ſtories, 
the upper ſtory is only uſed as a lumber- room. The motive 
for building houſes 90 very low, is che frequency of earth- 
quakes, which prove moſt fatal to lofty edifices. The houſes: 
of the Fapaneſe are however to be admired for their clean- 
lineſs, neatneſs, and curious furniture. They have none 
or but few partition-walls; but, inſtead of them, make 
. uſe of folding ſkreens, cofiſiſting of coloured or gilt pa- 
r, faftened on wooden frames, by which means they en- 

large their rooms or make them narrower, as beſt ſuits 
their fancy or convenience. The floors are raiſed above 
-the level of the ſtreet,” and are all made of boards neatly 
covered with fine mats, the borders of which are fringed, 
embroidered, or otherwiſe neatly adorned ; and upon theſe 
' mats they fit croſs-legged, In all the lower part of the 
bouſe, the doors, windows, poſts, and paſſages, are painted 
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vered paper, embelliſhed with flowers; and the ſkreens in 
ſeveral rooms corijouſly painted. In ſhort, there is not a 
corner in the whole houſe bud has a pretty appearance. In 
the noblemen's houſes there are two diſtinct ſets of rooms; 
and in that which 1s fartheſt from the entrance the women 
live, while the other is occupied by the men. Theſe houſes 
have commonly a ſpacious court, with an aſcent to the 
houſe ; and alſo a deſcent on the back of it of three or four 
ſteps, leading into a garden, adorned with walks, terraces, 
mounts, flowers, oy other embelliſhments, which yield 
a beautiful proſpect, even from the firſt entrance; and 
there is always an open paſlage through the houſe. The 
apartments of the moſt wealthy people are furniſhed rather 
in a neat than expenſive manner. If they appear extrava- 
gant in any thing, it is in the ceilings of their halls 
and ſummer-houfes, which are of fine cedar, plated with 
gold and filver of curious workmanſhip, and embelliſhed 
with a great variety of other ornaments, But as the 
houſes in general are low wooden ſtructures, in which 
they make up in length and depth what they want in 
height, this renders their cities very ſubject to fire, which 
frequently cauſes great devaſtations : however, to preſerve 
themſelves and their moſt valuable effects on theſe dreadful 
occaſions, they have an apartment formed of ſtone, and 
ſeparated from the reſt of the building, to which they re- 
tire, with their moſt valuable effects, whenever viſited by 
ſuch devaſtations. | | 
The imperial palace at Jedo, the, metropolis of the em- 
pire which in 1703 was deſtroyed by an earthquake, has 
been fince rebuilt with ſurpriſing magnificence. It is on 
all ſides fortihed by three lofty walls, and as many 
ditches, with large plains between them; the water being 
conveyed from one ditch to another by ſubterranean pipes. 


— 


ſuch a manner, that a paſſenger muſt turn to the right and 
left before he enters the inner court. Beſides, between 
every two gates there is firſt a large plain; then an aſcent 
by a flight of ſteps to out- works, ſurrounded by high walls, 
with a parade large enough for a thouſand men to be 
ranged in order of battle. In the centre of all are the im- 
perial apartments, conſiſting of three rows of buildings ia 
front, each nine ſtories high, and formed on the top like 
pyramids, with large dolphins over them plated with gold. 


{ Theſe ſtructures contain a great number of ſpacious hal 


lodging-rooms, and offices for the emperor, his wives, 
attendants, all of them 'magnificently furniſhed ; and be- 
hind are parks and gardens, in which are groves, terraces, 
canals, fith-ponds, and water-works. The ceilings of the 
halls and lodgings are plated with .gold and filver, curi- 
ouſly raifed, and enriched with a variety of precious ſtones; 
and theſe rooms are hung with the richeſt ſilks, lowered 
with ſilver, gold, and pearls. The hall, where the emperor 
receives homage, has a throne of maſly gold, reſplendent 
with precious ſtones of incredible ſize and ineſtimable 
value. The roof, which is all plated with gold, richly 
enamelled with figures and landſcapes, is ſupported by 
large and lofty pillars, finely gilt. In the area before 
the palace is a ſtately theatre, in which plays are ated, 
for the diverſion of the imperial family. In the next cir- 
cuit without, are the palaces of the emperor's relations and 
chief counſellors; and in the outermoſt are thoſe of the 
kings and princes, who are the governors of provinces, 
placed according to their rank. Every palace of the whole. 
ſtructure is covered with gold. The ornaments and fur- 
niture within the apartments of rinces and nobles, 
who are obliged to reſide there ſix months in the year, are 
no leſs beautiful; it being eſteemed a ſingular mark of their 
reſpect to the emperor, when they ſtrive to exceed each 
other both in the richneſs and ſplendour of their palaces 
and furniture, as well as in the multitude and grandeur of 
their retinue: whence the palace, which is about five miles 
in circuit, appears like a-populous-and opulent city, inha- 
bited by kings and nobles; among whom the children of 
all the princes, who are here educated and kept as pledges 
of their father's loyalty, make no inconſiderab!e appear- 
ance, as 'they are richly dreſſed, and: adorned with al the 
ornaments that are moſt beautiful and coſtly. The em- 
peror is ſaid to ſpend no Tels then twenty-five million ſter- 
lirig in his penſions and the expences of his table. Beſide 
this, he has a number of other palaces. in different parts of 
the country. We ſhall omit any deſcription of their tem- 


and varnifhed ; and the ceilings covered with gilt or ſil- | 


ples, till we come to treat of their religion. 


Theſe walls have eight or nine gates, which are placed in | 
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The populouſneſs of Japan is prodigious ; for the ſe- 
veral productions of art, Whether eſſentially neceſſary for 
the ſupport of life, or ſerving only the purpoſes of F 
and magnificence, being not performed with equal ſkill 
in all the provinces of the empire, nor every where to be 
purchaſed at the ſame prige, an incredible trade and com- 
merce is carried on between the ſeveral parts of the em- 
peror's dominions. © How buſy and induſtrious,” ſays Mr. 
Kempfer, are the merchants ! how full are the ports 
of ſhips! how many rich and trading towns are ſcat- 
tered through the country! Along the coaſts, and near 
the ſea-ports, there are ſuch multitudes of people, ſuch 
numbers of ſhips and boats both for uſe and pleaſure, 
that one would be apt to imagine that the whole na- 
tion had ſettled there,. and that all the inland parts of 
the country were left quite deſert and empty. Yet it is 
ſcarce credible what numbers daily travel through the 
roads of this country, fome of which are, on particular 
days, more crowded than the ſtreets of the moſt populous 
cities in Europe; which is partly owing to the frequent 
journies undertaken by the natives, oftener perhaps than 
any other nation; and to the princes and lords, with 
their numerous retinues, frequently going to or returning 
from court.” | | 

Moſt of the towns are very populous and well built, and 
the ſtreets are generally regular, running in ſtraight lines, 
and crofling each other. at right angles. The towns are 
neither ſurrounded ith walls nor with ditches : but there are 
two chief gates where the people enter the town from the 
road. Theſe, however, are generally no better than the 
ordinary gates that ſtand at the end of every ſtreet, and 
are ſhut up at night: but, in large towns, where ſome / 
prince reſides, cheſe gates are ſome what handſomer; and 
a ſtrong guard is commonly mounted there, out of reſpect 
to the reſiding prince. he reſt of the town generally 
lies open to the fields, and is but ſeldom incloſed even wit 
a common hedge and ditch. Having given this account 
of the towns in general, we ſhall add a more particular de- 
fcription of two or three of the principal cities. 1 
 J=Do, the metropolis of the whole empire of Fapan, is 
ſituated in 38˙ 54 N. latitude, and in 144* 5 E. longi- 
tude, in a ſpacious plain, at the head of a bay, famed for 
its great plenty of fiſh, particularly lobſters, crabs, and 
oyſters: but the water 1s ſo ſhallow as to permit no 
ſhips of bulk to come up to the city; and therefore they 
are obliged to unload their cargoes a league below it. 
This city is ſaid to be twenty-one miles in length, fif- 
teen in breadth, and near fixty in circumference, ex- 
tending along the bay in the form of a creſcent, Though 
it is not ſurrounded with walls, it is in ſeveral places in- 
terſected by ditches and high ramparts planted with trees, 
not ſo much for defence and ornament, as to prevent the 
ſpreading of thoſe conflagrations by which it frequently 
ſuffers. A large river runs through it, which, before it en- 
ters the bay, divides into ſeveral branches, over each of 
which is a handſome bridge; the fineſt and largeſt of 
which is ſtyled, by way of eminence, „The Bridge of 
Niphon; and from it is computed the diſtance of places 
throughout the whole empire. The houſes, like thoſe 
in all other parts of Japan, are low and built of fir, co- 
vered on the outſide with a -whitiſh clay; but they are 
very neat within. ,Almoſt every houſe has a place un- 
der the roof, or upon it, where they conſtantly keep a 
trough of water, and a couple of mops; by which, precau- 
tion fires, when they firſt break out, are often, extin uiſhed. 
But this expedient is far from being ſufficient to ſtop the 
fury of the raging flames, when they have already gained 
ground; and againſt this they have no better remedy than 
to pull down: ſome of the neighbouring houſes. Ihe city 
is well ſtocked with . temples, monaſteries, and other 
religious ſtructures. There are alſo many handſome 
edifices in-it, belonging to perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank; 
theſe have large court- yards before them, and ſtately gates; 
eee e ſtair-caſes, conſiſting only of a few ſteps, 
leading up to the door of the houſe; and the inſide is di- 
vided into ſeveral magnificent apartments, all on one floor. 
Ihe city of Fedo is a, nurſery, of merchants, tradeſmen, 
and artiſts; and yet every thing is told dearer there than in 
any other part of the A a ee of Wy che £901 

curſe of people, the number of courtiers, and of the reli- | 
PD an idle monaſtic life; as alſo from the dif- 
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Klo, or Miaco, was anciently the capital of the em- 
pire, and is the reſidence of the dairi, or eccleſiaſtical 
hereditary emperor. It is ſituated in a large plain in the 
province of Famatto, in the moſt ſouthern part of the 
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iſland of NViphen, and is upward of three miles long and 
a mile ball. It is ſurrounded with pleaſant green hills 
and mountains, in which riſe a number of ſprings and 
ſmall rivers. The city approaches neareſt to the moun- 
tains on the E. fide, where abundance of temples, chapels, 
and religious houſes ſtand on the aſcent. Three ſhallow 
rivers enter the city on that fide, and are all united into 
one in the middle of Miaco, where there is a bridge two 
hundred paces in'length. The dairi, with his family and 
court, reſides in the N. fide of the city, in a particular 
ward, conſiſting of twelve or thirteen ſtreets, ſeparated 
from the reſt by walls and ditches. On the W. ſide of 
the town, is a ſtrong caſtle built of free-ſtone, in which 
the emperor reſides when he comes to pay a viſit to the 
dairi. This ſtructure is one hundred and fifty paces long, 
and is incloſed by a wall, and a deep ditch filled with water. 
The ſtreets are narrow, but run regularly in ſtraight lines: 
yet it is impoſſble for a perſon at one end of a great 
ſtreet to ſee the other, on account of their extraordinary 
length, and the duſt raiſed by the crowds of people with 
which they are continually filled. This city is the great 
magazine of all 7Zapaneſe manufactures and commodities, 
and the chief trading town in the empire. There is 
ſcarce a houſe where there is not ſomething, made or 
ſold ; for here they refine copper, weave the richeſt ſilks 
with gold and filver flowers, coin money, and print 
books. The moſt curious carvings, the beſt and ſearceſt 
dyes, all ſorts of japanned cabinets, pictures, muſical 
inſtruments ; every thing wrought in gold and other 
metals, particularly ſteel, as the beft tempered blades, 
and other arms, are made here jn the utmoſt perfec- 
tion. Here alſo are made the richeſt dreſſes, and all 
ſorts of toys, puppets with moving heads, and numberleſs 
other articles, | 

Os Acc is commodiouſly and agreeably ſituated on 
the banks of the river FC ogawa, in 34* 50 N. latitude, 
It is defended at the W. end by two ſtrong and hand- 
ſome guard-houſes, which ſeparate it from the ſuburbs, 
and at the eaftern extremity by a ſtrong caſtle. Its 
length from E. to W. from the caſtle to the ſuburbs, 
is between three and four thouſand common paces ; and 
its breadth is ſomewhat leſs. The riyer, which brings 
immenſe riches to the city, runs on the N. fide; and 
having waſhed one third of it, part of its waters are 
conveyed through a broad canal, to ſupply the $. part, 
which is the largeſt, and the reſidence of the richeſt of 
the inhabitants. The better to diſtribute the waters, 
ſeveral ſmaller canals are cut out of the large one, through 
ſome of the principal ftreets, while other canals convey 
the waters back to the river. . "Theſe are deep enough to 
become navigable for ſmall boats, which enter the city, 
and bring the goods to the merchant's doors. All theſe 
ſeveral canals run along the ſtreets with great regularity ; 
and over them are upward of an hundred bridges, man 
of which are very beautiful, Here the night- watch 
make known the hour by different muſical inſtruments ; 
thus, at the firſt hour after ſun-ſet, they beat a drum; 
and, on the ſecond, ſtrike upon a braſs inſtrument, called 
a gumgum, which is in the form of a large flat baſon; the 
third, or hour of midnight, is ſignified by ſtriking upon a 
bell with a ſtick. The firſt hour after midnight, they again 
beat the drum; the ſecond, the gumgum ; and the thir 
the bell. This third hour after midnight is the laft, and 
ends with the riſing ſun; for both the day and night are 
by the Zapane/e divided into fix equal parts, or hours, all 
the year round. Hence, in ſummer, thoſe of the day are 
longer, and thoſe of the night ſhorter, than they are in 
winter. | | P 
. This is likewiſe a town of great trade, it being extremely 
well ſituated for commerce; on which account it is well 
inhabited by rich merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. 


Though the city is extremely populous, proviſions are 


cheap; and even what tends to diſſipate the mind, and to 
promote luxury, may be had at as ealy a rate here as an 

where in the world. For this reaſon the Japaneſe call 
Oſacca the univerſal theatre, of pleaſures and diverſions. 
Plays are daily exhibited ; tumblers, jugglers, and all whg 


1 .who lead | | alſo fro x 
| Fears of furniſhing a fuſbcient ſupply of proviſions. "| 


have either ſome, ancommon animal to ſhew, or animals 


that 
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that have been taught to play tricks, flock hither from all 


of the empire. Hence the idle man and the buffoon 
alike repair to Oſacca: The rich reſort here as to a place 
where they can ſpend their time and money with greater 
ſatisfaction than in any other city of the empire. Yet 
the water drank at Oſacca is ſomewhat brackiſh : they 
have, however, the beſt /ack; in the empire, which is brew- 
ed from rice in great quantities at a neighbouring village, 
from whence it is ſent to moſt of the other provinces, and 
even exported by the Chineſe and Dutch. The caſtle is ſi- 
tuated in a large plain at the north-eaſtern extremity of the 
city. It is ſquare, about an hour's walk in circumference, 
_ ſtrongly fortified with round baſtions, according to 
the military archĩtecture of the country. On the N. 
fide it is defended by the river Fedogawa, which waſhes 
its walls, after it has received two other rivers, On the 
E. fide, its walls are waſhed by the N juſt 
before it falls into the Fedogawa. The S. and W. ends 
border upon the extremities of the city. The moles or 
buttreſſes that ſupport the outward wall are of uncommon 
ſize, and about ſeven fathoms thick. "Theſe are built 
to ſupport a high ſtrong brick wall, lined with free-ſtone, 
which at its upper end is planted with trees. On entering 
through the gate, a ſecond caſtle of the ſame architecture, 
but Waller, preſents itſelf; and, having entered this 
ſecond, you come to the third and middlemoſt, which, 
according to the faſhion of the country, has the corners 
adorned with beautiful towers ſeveral ſtories high. A 
ſtrong garriſon is conſtantly kept here, both for the de- 
fence of the imperial treaſures, and the revenues of the 
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while theſe emperors, proud of their illuſtrious and dfvine 
extraction, aſſumed a fuperſtitious holineſs, ſupported by 
the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. As they were re- 
{pected as gods, they thought it beneath their dignity to 
trouble themſelves with the management of political af- 
fairs; theſe therefore they left to the laity. In conſe- 
quence of this, the power of the nobility increaſed z and 
thoſe princes of the empire not only made themſelves ſo- 
vereign and independent in the provinces the emperor had 
committed to their government, but quarrelling with the 
princes their neighbours, attempted by force to diſpoſſeſs 
each other of their dominions. Hence were produced the 
dreadful effects that ſpring from ambition, jealouſy, en- 
_—_ and a thirſt of revenge. | 

At length, in order to check the inſolence and ambition 
of the princes of the empire, the crown-general was ſent 
againſt them at the head of the imperial army, This im- 
portant poſt was commonly intruſted to one of the em- 
peror's ſons, and in time became the foundation of the ſe- 
cular monarchy : for about 500 years ago, Foritoms, the 
crown-general, being diſappointed in his hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding to the imperial throne, aſſumed the foverei in 
ſecular affairs; and is therefore mentioned in the Firy 
of 7 u as the firſt ſecular ſovereign. The power of the 
eccleſiaſtical monarch was, however, ſtill very great: and 
he had the privilege of nominating the perſon who ſhould 
ſucceed to the high office of ſecular; but, in the ſixteenth 
century, the latter ſovereign made himſelf abfolute in the 
ſeculary government of the empire. He was the dairi's ſe- 


cond ſon ; and being excluded by his birth from the ſuc- 


weſtern provinces, which are depoſited here; and to keep | ceffion to the imperial throne, he forcibly maintained 


thoſe provinces in awe and ſubjection. The caſtle and 
garriſon are commanded by two of the emperor's chief fa- 
vourites, who alternately preſide each for the term of three 
. When one of the governors returns from court 
to his government, his predeceſſor muſt inſtantly quit the 
caſtle, and go to court to give an account of his beha- 
viour : he muſt not even ſpeak to his ſucceſſor; but muſt 
leave the neceſſary information for him in writing in his 
apartment at the caſtle. The governors of the caſtle have 
no concern with the affairs of the city, or with its gover- 
nors, though they are ſuperior to them in point of rank. 
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The pretended Origin of the Japaneſe inſeparably connected g 
| with the A 7555 Hider 2 mY The 


Portygueſe expelled. The Power and Dignity of the Se- 
cular Emperor, and of the Dairi and his $35 The 
Civil Policy obJerved_in the Government of the Cities; 
_ the Ceremony of treading on the Crucifix at Nagaſaki ; 
and the folemn Form of a Japaneſe Oath, 


HE government and religion of the Japaneſe are 

ſo cloſely connected with their Boe 2 fr 

that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them. Theſe people are 
highly offended at the ſuppoſition of their being deſcended 
from the Chineſe, or any other nation; for they aſſert 
that they aroſe within the compaſs of their own empire, 
and eſteem themſelves the offspring of their gods, who, 
during an inconceivable number governed that 
empire, in a regular ſucceſſion from father to ſon, Of 
theſe gods they imagine there were two races; the firſt 
Ely divine; and the laſt, which deſcended from the 
ormer, partly divine, and partly human. But who were 
the ſubjeQs of theſe imaginary deities, they do not pre- 
ſume to determine; for _ imagine that the preſent 
inhabitants were deſcended from Awaſe Dſu No Alas, 
the laſt of this ſecond race; and that their original an- 
ceſtors were all of them his children by his wife the god- 
deſs Iſarami Nomikotto. Thus, though they trace their 
original, as deſcended from. the gods, many thouſand 
-ars before the Chineſe (for each of theſe imaginary de- 
ities reigned during a long ſucceſſion of Res yet the 
place the original of the preſent inhabitants ſo late as 
about 600 years before Chri/t, when the genuine hiſtory 
of Fapan begins with the reign of Sin Mu Ten On, the 
elder ſon of Awaſe Dſu No A toto. To the dairi, or 
eecleſiaſtical hereditary emperors, who are ſaid to deſcend 
in a direct line from the eldeſt branch of their fabulous 
aànceſtors, the people attributed an almoſt divine power, 


and an unlimited authority over their fejlow-creatures ; 


himſelf in the command of the army, and ftript the em- 
peror, his father, of all his authority in the management 
of ſecular affairs, But he was fr from enjoying in 
peace the poſſeſſion of the throne, for many of the moſt 
powerful princes of the empire diſputed it with him; till 
at laſt, in the year 1583, a common ſoldier, named Taico, 
a man of an obſcure birth, but of an enterpriſing genius, 
obtained the crown. At firſt, indeed, he had only fifty 
ſoldiers, who were of intrepid courage ;- but their num- 
ber ſoon increaſed to a great army, and he carried on his 
conqueſts with equal celerity and ſucceſs: ſo that in a 
few years he ſubdued all the contending princes, took 
their cities and caſtles, ſeated himſelf on the imperial 
throne, and the dairi, or eceleſiaſtical emperor, was obli- 
ed to yield him the entire poſſeſſion of the ſecular govern- 
ment; while he, knowing the prejudices of the army 
and all the people in favour of their ancient monarchs 
and high-prieſts, freely allowed him to be ſupreme in 
ſpirituals, and to enjoy the high honours and prerogatives 
t were before annexed to his office. To humble the 
nobility, and keep them in ſubjection, he obliged them 
to bring their wives and families to his court at Feds, 
where they were to remain as hoſtages of their fidelity: 
while thoſe princes themſelves were obliged to attend him 
ſix months in the year, and every year to renew their oath 
of fidelity. | |  - 
The ambition of the princes of the empire being 
thas curbed, and their power broken, he proceeded to 
ſecure the new-modelled authority of his government 
from the ſeditious rage of the hcentious vulgar, by a 
new ſyſtem of laws; which were perhaps the moſt ſe- 
vere that ever were enacted ſince the days of Draco 
and like them may be ſaid to be written with blood 
for there is ſcarce a crime that is not publicly puniſhed 
with death, except the criminal be a prince, and then he 
has only the privilege of diſpatching himſelf in private, 
which is commonly done by ripping up his own bowels, 
Iff this caſe the emperor ſends his order by letter, which 
if not immediately complied with, the perfon is either put 
to the molt excruciating tortures, or, if he be a prince of the 
royal blood, baniſhed'to fome barren iſland, where he is 
perhaps forced to lead alife more ſevere and painful than 


y | death itſelf, But in other caſes the criminal is no ſooner 


found guilty, than he is hurried to 'execution. A lye, or 
pre varication; theft, tho* of the ſlighteſt kind; a breach of 
the peace; a blow with a ſword, even tho” ſheathed in the 
'ſcabbard ; cheating, even at play; detraction, or any other 
injury done to a man's charadte r, are all puniſhed with 
death: for mere chaſtiſements are ſeldom uſed but by the 
lords to their ſlaves. In ſome provinces fathers of families; 


except thoſe of the lower rank, have power oyer the lives 
and 
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and limbs of their wives, children, and domeſtics. But 
in crimes againlt the government, as, neglecting to obey 

_ the.emperor's edicts, defrauding him in his revenue, coun- 
tetfeiting the coin, ſetting /a- houſe an; fre, robberies, 
burglaries, debauching a married woman, or. raviſhing 
an ynmarried one; injuſtice or mal- adminiſtration in pub- actually abroad were. to return within a certain limited 
lic officers, whether in governors, judges, or magiſtrates, time, after which they ſhould be liable, if taken, to the ſame 
the. puniſhment is not confined to the criminals, but in- [puniſhment ; and thoſe who had embraced the new reli- 
bumanly extended to his parents, brethren, children, and | gion were commanded to forſake it. Theſe orders were 
more diſtant relations, all of whom are put to death the beginning of a moſt dreadful perſecution ; for the new 
at the ſame hour, though at ever ſo great a diſtance from [converts being unmoved by the' weak reaſons that were 
each other. This is done by reſpiting the execution of | urged againſt their faith, the ſword, the halter, the croſs, 
thoſe who are near, till the ſentence can be conveyed by | and fire, were barbarouſly and vainly uſed as arguments. 
proper couriers to the other places; and then, on the |to. convince their underſtandings, and to render them ſen- 
appointed time, all are 0 forth, and executed at |fible of their error. Yet death, in all theſe various forms, 
mid-day ; but the lives of the female relations are generally | was far from ſhaking their fortitude ; for they bravely 
ſaved, and they are ſold for flaves, for a longer or ſhorter | ſealed their faith with their blood, and ſhewed ſuch a- 
term of vears, according tothe nearneſs of their relationſhip | mazing examples of conſtancy, that their enemies were 
to the offender; except in cafes of high-treaſon, where | filled * with ſurpriſe and admiration, This cruel perſe- 
the wives and daughters are put to death. For thefts and |cution, which exceeded every thing of the kind mentioned 
robberies, the unhappy criminals are crucihed with the |in hiſtory, lated about forty years, when at laſt all the 

head downward, and r to a longer or (ſhorter | remains of Chriflianity in Japan were exterminated in one 
torture, according to the degree of criminality : ſo that day; for upwards of 37,000 Chri/tians, being reduced to 
in caſes of aggravated. guilt, they are left to hang on the deſpair at beholding the inſufferable torments endured by 
croſs tall they expirg, which in ſome inſtances is not in a [their brethren, took up arms, and got poſſeſſion of the 
(ſhorter time than three or four days: but if the theft admits| caſtle of Simabra, ſeated upon the ſea-coaſt, with a firm 
of milder death, they are diſpatched by a dagger, or by | reſolution of defending their lives to the utmoſt extremity z 
' trapgling. In caſes of high-treaſon, not only all the re- but after a ſiege of three months, the caſtle was taken, on 
lations, but the whole ward in which they live, undergo | the 12th of April, 1638, and all who remained alive were 
the fame dreadful fate; the law ſuppoſing them to be cruelly butchered. Thus was Chriſtianity ſuppreſſed in 
worthy of death for ſuffering ſuch enemies to fociety to| the Fapandſ empire, by the death of the Ghri/t:ans, and 
live among them: This cruel puniſhment of the inno- 
eent is an eſfectual means of cauſing the criminal, when 
known, to be immediately diſcovered, fince the informer 
not only ſaves himfelf, but his whole family. | 
,  Thele laws, contrary as they are to every ſentiment of 
equity and humanity, are ſtill in force, and executed with 
- the greateſt rigour ; but criminals, as ſoon as they find 
they are diſcovered, frequently commit an act of ſuicide, to 
eſcape the tortures which await them. ; 
As'a farther ſecurity to the new eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, and the ſafety of the empire, Taico enacted, that 
che empite ſhould be rendered inacceſſible for ever, and 
thoroughly purged from foreigners and foreign cuſtoms. 
No foreigners had ſo ſtrong a footing in the empire as the 
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name of the Second Fatzman, or Mars of the country. 
The Portugueſe, with their clergy and Japaneſe kindred, 
were ordered ta depart the country, under the penalty of 
ſuffering death by crucifixion ; all the other Fapaneſe were 
commanded to remain in the kingdom; thoſe who were 


* 


that country rendered impaſſable to the natives, and in- 
acceſſible to foreigners. In vain did the Portugueſe at 
Macao afterward fend thither a ſplendid embaſly ; neither 
the law of nations, nor the ſacred characters of ambaſſa- 
dors, were ſufficient to protect them; for thoſe ambaſſa- 
dors, and their whole retinue, to the number of ſixty- one 
perſons, were beheaded, by the ſpecial command of the 
emperor, except a few of their meaneſt ſervants, who were 
ſaved, that they might carry to their countrymen the tid- 
ings of this butchery. _ | Hs 
The preſent emperors of Fapan are as deſpotic as any of 
the dairi ever were. It has been already obſerved, that as 
the emperor has a great number of petty princes and nobles, 
who have abſolute power in their RE? eee the 


Portugueſe, Who firſt diſcovered the country in the year 


15435 when, induced by the proſpect of gain, they 


made large ſettlements in Japan. Their foreign com- 
modities, with the doctrine taught by the miſſionaries, 


dy which it is ſaid they gained over one-third of the peo- 
ple, and even ſeveral of the princes of the empire, and 


greateſt care is taken to keep them in due ſubjection. Of 
theſe 21 bear the title of kings, 6 are princes, 4 are 
dukes, 17 are counts, and 41 are lords, or ſomething equi- 
valent to theſe dignities, beſide a great number of noble- 
men of inferior rank. The emperor's council conſiſts of the 
former, who are obliged to attend in their turns, and have 
always four of the kingly dignity at their head. The em- 


the 228 contracted between them and the new 
converts, ingratiated them into the favour of the peror's ſtanding forces, including garriſons, &c. conſiſt of 
nation, that, fluſhed with their 2 projected 100,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe; but in time of war each 
a revolution in the government. Two letters, writ- of the governors of the provinces is obliged to bring into 
ten by the Portugueſe, one of which was intercepted i the field a body of horſe and foot completely armed, pro- 
by the Dutch, laid open their treacherous deſigns. The portionable to the extent of his province, or to the penſion 
Dutch, who were then at war with Portugal, ſeized this * receives from the emperor; which, in all, amount to 
- opportunity of diſcovering their treaſon, in hopes of] 368,000 foot, and 38,000 horſe. Their weapons are fire- 
gaining this profitable branch of trade to themſelves. | arms, javelins, bows and arrows, ſabres and daggers. The 
Other conſiderations concurred to excite in the Fapaneſe| cavalry wear cuirafles, andthe foot helmets, finely wrought. 
an .implacable hatred of their European gueſts. Their] From what has been before obſerved, the reader may 
prieſts could not, without the utmoſt diſcontent and reſent- form ſome idea of the numerous court of this monarch: in 
ment, ſee their old religion, with all its powerful attrac- his capital, ſince it muſt conſiſt of one half of the princes 
tives of profit and popular eſteem, daily loſing ground; and nobility of the empire, together with all their families, 
and ſtrong repreſentations were inſtantly made at court by beſide his own officers and guards, which generally a- 
one of the chief counſellors of ſtate, who being met on the | mount to about 5 or 6,000 men. He has, as we have al- 
road by a Feſuit biſhop, the haughty prelate refuſed to ready obſerved, many palaces magnificently built and fur- | 
pay him the fame deference and reſpect which he was in- |niſhed, in which the royal apartments, .halls of audience, F 
titled to receive from the natives. The exceflive profits | &c, are enriched with every thing curious and coſtly in X 
the Portugueſe received, and the immenſe treaſures'they art or nature. The ceilings are generally plated. with gold, 
ſent out of the country, alſo alarmed the government, | finely wrought, and embelliſhed with precious ſtones ; and 
while the rapid progreſs made by the new religion, the beds, ſcreens, and-cabinets, with the. gardens, walks, 
the union of the converts, and the Hatred they+bore{ponds, fountains, -terraces, groves, and ſummer-houſes, 
to the gods and religion of the country, filled the em- are anſwerable to the grandeur of the place. But of all the 
peror and his court with dreadful apprehenlions. royal palaces, that of Jeda, where he moſt reſides, and 
TDuaico, the emperor, therefore began to put a ſtop to the which we have already deſeribed in treating of the build- 
incteaſe of the Portugueſe intereſt, and the propagation|'ings of Japan, is the largeſt and nobleſt: the reſt, though 
of their religion; he however made a flow Prog ref, and grand and ſumptuous, are only as houſes of pleaſure, for 
dying ſoon after, in 1598, left the work to be finiſhed by] his diverſion in hunting, fiſhing, and other recreations. 
N e .who placed him among the gods, by the | It 7 ſurprikng that the emperors ſhould 1 
bo OL. | | o * N oF 1 7 , A 4 0 
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venue of the city of Miaco; and that being inſufficient to 


| the inferior officers and ſervants, whoſe ſalaries are far 
from being ſufficient to maintain them, muſt work for 


ſmall in compariſon of what they were formerly, yet, as 
- he has the management of them, he is ſure to take care to 


_ ftill enjoys the high privilege of beſtowing titles of honour 
on the 


| — of ſecular princes, whom they ſcorn and deſpiſe, as 


long wide drawers, and a large gown with a ſweeping train, 
which they trail after them on the ground. Their heads are 


men of this court is alſo different from that of ſecular wo- 


ſible his former ſplendor, and to fatisfy his luxury and 
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the dairi to be treated with the ſame profound veneration 
that was formerly paid him by his anceſtors : for though 
he has loſt the greateſt branch of his power, and is only 
head over all religious matters, while the emperor enjoys 
not only the imperial dignity, but the government both in 
civil and military affairs, yet he is allowed to preſerve his 
priſtine grandeur. He is not ſuffered to ſet his foot on the 
ground, and wherever he goes, is carried on men's ſhoul- 
ders. He is kept ſo retired, that the ſun is not thought 
worthy to ſhine on his head, or. the wind to blow upon 
him. He never wears the ſame cloaths above one day, or 
eats above once out of the ſame diſhes, all the veſlels 
and utenſils of his table being new every day ; but theſe, 
tho' very clean and neat, are made only of common clay, 
and are generally broken ; for they imagine, that if any 
layman ſhould preſume to eat his food out of thoſe facred 
diſhes, it would ſwell and inflame his mouth and throat. 
He is addreſſed in pompous titles little ſhort of blaſphemy ; 
and all, except the emperor, when they ſpeak to him in 
public, proſtrate themſelves flat on the ground ; beſide, 
as every thing belonging to his perſon is eſteemed ſacred, 
he never ſhaves his beard, cuts his hair, or pares his nails, 
He is- chiefly ſerved by his twelve wives, whom he marries 
with great ſolemnity ; and, like the other monarchs of the 
eaſt, xd himſelf as much as poſſible concealed. Upon 
the deceaſe of the dairi, the miniſtry of that eccleſiaſtical 
court chooſe for his ſucceſſor the next heir, without regard 
to age or ſex ; hence it has often happened, that a prince 
under age, or a young unmarried princeſs, has aſcended 
the throne; and there are inſtances where the deceaſed 
dairi's reli has ſucceeded her huſband. 

The ſecular emperor now grants the neceſſary ſubſidies 
for the maintenance of the dairi and his eccleſiaſtical 
court. For this purpoſe the dairi is allowed the whole re- 


defray his expences, it has been agreed to make up the 
deficiencies out of the emperor's treaſury: but theſe al- 
lowances are ſo ſmall, and fo indifferently paid, that the 
court cannot make the figure which it formerly did, 
when the dairi himſelf was maſter of the empire, and had 
all the revenues at his own diſpoſal. It ſtill, however, 
endeavours to keep up its former grandeur and magni- 

cence ; and this court may be truly ſaid to be remark- 

le for a ſplendid poverty. The great run in debt; and 


their living: but though the revenues of the dairi are 


provide whatever is neceſſary to keep up as much as poſ- 
profuſeneſs. This he is the better able to accompliſh, as he 


reat men of the empire, their children and rela- 
tions, which brings him in vaſt treaſures. Among his 
twelve wives, ſhe who is the mother of the hereditary 
prince, or princeſs, has the title of empreſs : but it would 
take up too much room, were we here to deſcribe the 
pompous ceremonies obſerved in his marriages, .upon the 
birth of an heir to the crown, and on chuſing a nurſe for 
the royal infant: theſe are magnificent beyond expreſſion; 
nor could they be more ſo, if the welfare and happineſs of 
the whole empire depended on theſe events. 
All who belong to the dairi's court are cloathed after a 
icular manner, and their habits are very different from 


deſcending from a mean and unholy extraction. They wear 


covered with a black lackered cap, by the ſhape of which, 
among other marks of diſtinction, is known what quality 
they are of, and what poſt they enjoy. Some have a large 
band of black ſilk or crape ſewed to their caps, which 
either hangs down behind their ſhoulders, or is tied up. 
Others have a kind of flap, like a fan, ſtanding out before 
their eyes. Some have a ſort of ſcarf ing down before 
from their ſhoulders, the length of which differs ac- 
cording to the quality of the wearer : for it is the cuſtom 
of this court, that nobody bows lower than juſt to touch 
the floor with the end of his ſcarf, The dreſs of the wo- 
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full-drefſed, are ſo loaded with large wide gowns of ſilk, 
interwoven with flowers of gold and ſilver, that they are 
embarraſſed in walking. 

An application to different kinds of learning, forms the 
chief amufement of the dairi's court; and not only the 
courtiers, but many of the fair fex, have acquired great 
reputation by their poetical; hiſtorical; and other writ- 
ings. All the almanacks wete formerly made there; but 
though this is not now the caſe, they muſt receive the ap- 
probation of the court. Here a taſte for muſic prevails, 
and the women in particular play with great dexterity on 
all the muſical inſtruments they are acquainted with ; the 
young noblemen alſo divert themfelves with riding, run- 
1 dancing, and other exerciſes. | 

hen the dair; was fole maſter of the country, he ho- 
noured with his ſacred preſence whatever city he pleaſed ; 
and it ſeldom happened that two ſueceeding emperors 
choſe the ſame place of reſidence. The dairi's court is now 
fixed at Miaco, where he has a large and ſpacious palace, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by a lofty and magnificent tower. 
His imperial conſort lives with him in the ſame palace, and 
the palaces of his other wives are ſituated next to his. At 
a ſmall diſtance are the houſes of the lords whoſe offices 
require a conſtant and more immediate attendance on his 
perſon ; there are alſo a number of other palaces and 
ſtreets, divided among the officers belonging to the court 
according to their rank, and all ſeparated from Miaco, and 
defended againſt the ſudden approach of an enemy, b 
walls, gates, ditches, and ramparts. The ſecular monarc 
conſtantly keeps a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers at the dairi's 
court, in appearance out of tenderneſs and care for the 
preſervation and ſafety of his ſacred perſon and family; 
but, doubtleſs, with a view to prevent all attempts to the 
recovery of the ſupreme authority. FLO A 

Every imperial city is committed to the care of two go- 
vernors; Nagaſabi alone has three. Theſe have the com- 
mand of the city by turns, each generally for the ſpace of 
two years. When that time is expired, he delivers up his 
power and his apartment in the palace to his ſueceſ- 
ſor, and immediately ſets out for Fedo, to make the 
uſual preſents, and give an account of the moſt material 
tranſactions of his government. He continues atedo about 
ſix months, during which time he.is permitted to live with 
his family: but as ſoon as he receives orders from the coun- 
cil of ſtate to depart to his laſt government, or to any other, 
he muſt depart, leaving his wife and children at 2 till 
his return, in a manner as hoſtages of his fidelity: nay, 
while he is in his government, he is to admit no woman 
within the ſpace of his reſidence, on pain of incurring the 
imperial diſpleaſure; the fatal conſequences of which are no 
leſs than impriſonment, banifament, or death, with the en- 
tire ruin of his family; it being eſteemed beneath the ma- 
jelty of the emperor to inflict ſlighter puniſhments on the 

diſregard ſhewn to his commands. The falary of the 
governors is but ſmall ; but their perquiſites are ſo conſider- 
able; that in a few years they might amaſs great eſtates, 
but for the preſents which muſt be made to the emperor and 
the grandees of his court; and their being obliged to keep 
up all that ſtate and grandeur which is thought becoming the 
dignity of their employment, and the 9 of their maſter. 

nder the imperial governors are four magiſtrates, and 
their deputies. Theſe magiſtrates hold their office a year; 
but they are obliged daily to communicate to the governor 
every thing that comes before them; and in difficult caſes, 
or where they cannot agree among themſelves, to lay the 
cauſe before the emperor's bench or court of juſtice, or, 
with the conſent of that court, to leave it to the determi. 
nation of the governor in the laſt reſort. All civil affairs 
are brought before this imperial court of judicature, which, 
having examined the parties and their witneſſes, gives judg- 
ment according to the laws of the empire, and their im- 
perial orders and proclamations. From this court there 
is no appeal; but thoſe who have received ſentence of 
death cannot be executed without a warrant ſigned by the 
council of ſtate at Feds, which council muſt be alſo con- 
ſulted in all affairs of great moment. ; 

The r of the magiſtrates are next to them in 
authority, but enjoy their poſts for life. It is one branch 
of their office to compoſe differences of ſmall conſequence 
ariſing in that part of the town committed to their care, 

Next to theſe are four officers, who enjoy their poſt only 


men ; particularly the dairi's twelve wives, who, when 


one year, and are appointed by the magiſtrates to make a 
© falthig 
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faithful report in their name to the governor, of the daily 
tranſactions in the execution of their office; and being 
alſo a kind of repreſentatives of the people, whoſe intereſt 
they are to promote at the governor's court, they have a 
ſmall room aſſigned them in his palace, where two of 
them conſtantly attend till the governor is at leiſure to re- 
ceive the meſſages they are to deliver in the name of the 
magiſtrates, or the petitions they are to preſent him with 
in the name of private perſons, | 
Among the inferior officers are the town meſſengers, 
who alſo ſerve as bailiffs and conſtables, and commonly 
live together in one ſtreet, They are chiefly employed 
in purſuing and arreſting criminals, and ſometimes in 
public executions, chiefly in beheading. No profeſſion 
is ſo much deſpiſed by the Fapaneſe as that of tanners, who 
take off the ſkins from the dead cattle, in order to dreſs 
and tan them. They live by themſelves near the place of 
execution, and are obliged to put priſoners to the torture, 
to crucify them, or put them to any other death whatſo- 
ever. The keepers of bawdy-houles are obliged to lend 
them their ſervants to aſſiſt them at public executions. 
Having thus given an account of the officers in gene- 
ral, we mill now proceed to the policy and regulations 
obſerved in every ſtreet, in order to keep a watchful eye 
over the conduct of the inhabitants, and to relieve the go- 
vernors, magiſtrates, and other chief officers, in the diſ- 
charge of their duty. For this purpoſe they have the follow- 
ing appointments for every ſtreet; the 7 is the ot- 
tona, who gives the neceſſary orders in caſe of fire, ſees that 
a regular watch be kept at night, and that the orders of 
the governors and magiſtrates be punctually executed. 
He keeps books, in which he regiſters marriages, the 
births of children, deaths, perſons who travel, or remove 
out of the ſtreet; and the names, birth, and trades of 
ſuch new inhabitants as ſettle in it. When ſlight differences 
ariſe between the inhabitants of his ſtreet, he ſummonſes 
the parties before him, and, in conjunction with the de- 
puties of the magiſtrates, endeavours, if poſſible, to recon- 
cile them. He puniſhes ſmall crimes by ſeizing the cri- 
minals, and putting them in irons. He cauſes criminals 
to be taken up by his own people within his diſtrict, and 
confines them till he receives farther orders from the ſu- 
perior magiſtrates, before whom he lays all criminal affairs 
and caſes of moment; and is himſelf anſwerable for what 
- accidents happen within the ſtreet under his inſpection. 
He is choſen by the inhabitants of that ſtreet from among 
themſelves, each of them writing upon a piece of paper 
the name of the perſon who' is the object 'of his choice, 
adding his own name and ſeal. The votes are all taken 
in, the papers opened, and the names of the two who have 
moſt votes are laid before the governor, with the petition 
of the inhabitants that he would be pleaſed to nominate one 
of them as ottona. | 3 493 þ | 
Every 'ottona has three deputies, who give him their 
advice and aſſiſtance in the execution of his office, | 
In every ſtreet the inhabitants are divided into compa- 
nies of five men, of which there are ten or fifteen in every 
ſtreet: but though theſe are termed companies of five, a 
few more of the neighbours are frequently added, fo that 
they ſometimes conſiſt of ten or fifteen heads of families, 
all of whom muſt be the proprietors of the ground and 
houſes in which they live; for thoſe who have no houſes of 
their own, notwithſtanding their being inhabitants of the 
ſame ſtreet, are not admitted into thoſe corporations, but 
conſidered as tenants dependant on the landlords, and are 
therefore exempted from taxes and other burdens, except 
the night- watch and round, in which they are Were to 
ſerve themſelves, or to get ſomebody to ſerve in their ſtead, 
it being a duty which all the inhabitants are forced to ob- 
ſerve in turn. Theſe tenants have no vote in the election 
of the officers of the ſtreet, nor any ſhare in the public 
money; and beſides, the rents they pay to the landlords 
ate very high, conſidering the ſmallneſs of the houſes in 
- which ey live. Each of theſe little companies has one of 
its own body at their head, who is anſwerable for their ac- 
tions; and if they be contrary to law, he ſhares with the 
reſt of the members the penalty they are ſentenced to 
undergo by the ſupreme magiſtrate. a 25 
Ex ery ſtreet has alſo a ſecretary, or public notary, who 


© writes and publiſhes the commands of the ottona to the 


inhabitants of the ſtreet, and gives paſſports, teſtimonials, | 
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and letters of diſmiſſion. He keeps the ottona's books; 
as, the liſt of the houſes and their inhabitants, with their 
names, age, trade, and religion : the names of all who 
die in the ſtreet, with the time and manner of their death : 
a regiſter-book of the paſſports that have been iſſued out 
of the office, with the names of the perſons to whom they 
were granted, the buſineſs which called them abroad, the 
time of their departure and return: and alſo a journal of 
the daily occurrences that happen within the compaſs of 
the ſtreet. _. | : | | 

The next officer is the treaſurer of the ſtreet, who keeps 


the public money, and from time to time accounts for it 


to the reſt of the inhabitants, ſpecifying the ſums he has 
received and paid out. The public treaſure chiefly con- 
ſiſts of the ſums the magiſtrates of the city order to he 


detained from the price of foreign goods, for daa op be 


nefit of the inhabitants, among whom it is equally diftri- 
buted, according to the number of the ſtreets, in order to 
enable them to pay the additional taxes levied upon them ; 
but this is peculiar to Nagaſaki, which is the only impe- 
rial city where the trade with foreigners is permitted. The 
inhabitants ſerve this office each a year in turn. | 

There is another officer, named “ the meſſenger of the 
ſtreet,” who is to give information when any body dies, or 
when any thing elſe happens that is thought worth their 
notice, He allo delivers to the chief officers the petitions 
of the inhabitants of the. ſtreet, collects the contribution 
money for the preſent which at certain times is made to 
the governors and chief magiſtrates, delivers the commands 
of the magiſtrates to the heads of the companies, and pub- 
liſhes them in the ſtreet. | „ 

Two watches are kept for the ſecurity of the ſtreets dur- 
ing the night. The firſt is the chief guard, upon which 
the inhabitants do duty themſelves, three at a time. They 
have a room or houſe aſſigned them toward the middle of 
the ſtreet, or at the corner of a croſs ſtreet. Upon days of 
great ſolemnity, or when the magiſtrates think this watch 
neceſlary, it is kept all day ; and when they are apprehen- 
ſive of danger it is doubled, in which caſe the ottona aſſiſts 
in perſon, with one of his deputies : for ſhould any miſ- 
fortune happen that could be any way attributed to their 
careleſſneſs or neglect, they and the whole ſtreet would be 
ſeverely puniſhed for it. Such regard is paid to this watch, 


that the oppoſing or inſulting it is a capital crime. 


The other guard is appointed to watch againſt thieves 
and accidents of fire, and to give notice upon the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion. It conſiſts of two of the pooreſt inhabitants of 
the ſtreet, ſitting in a centry- box, at each gate by which 
the ſtreet is ſhut up in the night: but, at certain intervals, 
they walk till they meet, ſhewing the hours of the night 
generally by beating two ſticks one againſt the other. In 
ſome towns there is a ſmall hut built at the top or fide of 
a houſe, about the middle of the ſtreet, on purpoſe for a 
man to watch accidental fires. _ _ 
If an inhabitant deſigns to remove from the houſe and 
ſtreet in which he lives to another, be muſt firſt apply to 
the ottona of the other ſtreet, and making him a preſent 
of a diſh, of fiſh, give him a petition, expreſſing his deſire 
to be admitted among the inhabitants of that ſtreet. Ihe 
ottona, upon this, makes enquiry into his life, character, 
and conduct, and then ſends his meſſenger of the ſtreet to 
every one of the inhabitants, deſiring to know if they will 
conſent to admit the petitioner as a neighbour; and if an 
one of the inhabitants oppoſes his admiſſion, urging that he is 
adrunkard, quarrelſome, or addicted to any other irregularity; 
and that he will not be anſwerable for the conſequences, 
it is ſufficient to exclude him. But if he obtains all their 
conſents, the petitioner muſt apply to the public notary of 
his former ſtreet for a certificate of his behaviour, and ob- 
tain a letter of admiſſion, both ſigned by the ottona, and theſe 
muſt be carried by the ſtreet- meſſenger to the orrona of 
the ſtreet to which the petitioner intends to remove ; upon 
which he receives him under his protection, and incorpo- 
rates him among the inhabitants of his ſtreet, Mean while 
he is not, anſwerable for the petitioner's behaviour before 
his delivery of thoſe inſtruments ; and ſhould he be found 
guilty of any crime committed before that time, it would 
be laid to the charge ofthe ſtreet in whichhe formerly lived. 
After his being admitted among the inhabitants of the-new 
ſtreet, and his name entered in the regiſter-books, he ſoleni- ' 


nizes his entry with a handſome dinner; which he gives 
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either to the company of five, or, if he pleaſes, to the 
whole ſtreet. His greateſt trouble, however, ſtill remains, 
and that is his ſelling his old houſe ; for this cannot be 
done without the conſent of all the inhabitants of the 
ſtreet, who often oppoſe it for upward of a year, the buyer, 
for whoſe crimes they are for the future to ſuffer, not be- 
ing ſufficiently known, or not agreeable to them. Sup- 
poſing all obRacles at length removed, the buyer is to pay 
an eighth part of the price into the public treaſury of the 
ſtreet, five parts of which are to be equally diſtributed a- 
mong the inhabitants; for the pains they have taken on ac- 
count of the purchaſer's admiſſion, and the three remain- 
ing parts ate deſigned for a public dinner. This, howe- 
ver, is ſeldom given: but the new inhabitant has no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of his houſe, than all his neighbours come 
to wiſh him joy, and to offer him their ſervices. 

When an inhabitant of a ſtreet is accuſed of any miſ- 
demeanor, his caſe is laid before the ſtreet council, that 
is, the ottonn, his three deputies, and the heads of the 
ſmall companies ; when, if the affair be too intricate for 
them to determine, they lay it before the council of the 
town; if they meet with the ſame difficulties, the Ven- 
gioft, or four annual officers under the magiſtrates, are 
defired to confer upon the affair with ſome of the ſtewards 
of the governor's houſhold, and if they find it neceſſary, 
to communicate it to the governor himſelf. 

If quarrels or diſputes ariſe in the ſtreet, either between 


the inhabitants or ftrangers, the next neighbours are | 


obliged to part them; for if one ſhould happen to be 
killed, tho? it were the aggreſſor, the other muſt inevita- 


bly ſuffer death, notwithſtanding his alleging it was done | 


in his own defence; and he knows no other method of 
preventing the ſhame of a publie execution, than by rip- 
ping up his own belly. Nor is his death thought a ſuffi- 
cient ſatis faction to their laws: three of thoſe families who 
live next to the place where the accident happened, are ſhut 
-up in their houſes for three, four, -or more months, and 
rough boards nailed acroſs their doors and windows, after 
they have prepared for this imprifonment by getting the 
Nec proviſions ; and the reſt of the inhabitants of 
the ſame ſtreet are ſentenced to paſs ſome days or months 
in hard labour at the public works. Theſe penalties are 
inflicted in proportion to their guilt, in not endeavouring 
to the utmoſt of their power to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences of fuch a quarrel. A'like puniſhment, but greater 
Tn degree, is inflicted” on the heads of the companies of 
five in that ſtreet where the crime was committed; and it 
is an high ag tion of their guilt and puniſhment, if 
they knew before-hand that the perſons were of a quar- 
relſome diſpoſition, or, in other caſes, were inclined to 
the crime for which they ſuffer.” © The landlords, and alſo 
the maſters of the criminals, partake of the puniſhment 
inflicted for the miſdemeanors of their lodgers and ſervants, 
Whoever draws his ſword, tho' he does not hurt or even 
touch his enemy, muſt, if the fact be proved, ſuffer death. 
If an inhabitant flies from juſtice, the head of the compa- 


ny of five to which he belongs muſt follow, or hire people | appear 


to follow him till he be found, and delivered up to the civil 
magiſtrate, under pain of corporal puniſnment. 
| There is a very remarkable ceremony, obſerved only in 
the city of Nagaſaki, where the Chriſtian religion had the 
ſtrongeſt footing. This is called the figure-treading : for 
in the beginning of the year they trample, with great ce- 
remony, upon a „an image of the Virgin Mary, 
or ſome other faint, as a proof of their renouticing the 
Chriftian religion. They begin in two different parts of 
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| The perſon who takes an oath invokes the vengeance of 
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the ſupreme gods of the heavens, and of the chief magiſ- 
trates of his country, upon him, his family, his domeſtics, 
his friends, and near relations, in caſe he does not ſincerely 
fulfil all the articles he ſwears to perform; aſter which he 
ſigns both the words of the oath and thoſe articles, and 
dipping his ſeal in black ink, ſeals them ; and, as a farther 


confirmation, lets fall ſome drops of his own blood upon 


the ſeal, by pricking one of his fingers behind the nail. 


er 
Of the Religion of the Japaneſe; particularly the Sinto, the 
4 Budſo, . the Religion of the Philoſophers. : 


HEIR religion is in general the groſſeſt heatheniſm 
| and idolatry ; but religious liberty, ſo far as it 
has no interference with the intereſts of the ſecular govern- 
ment, or does not affect the peace and tranquillity of the 
empire, has always been allowed in Japan hence foreign 
religions have been eaſily introduced, and propagated with 
ſucceſs ; there are therefore many religions in Japan, the 
principal of which are the three following : 
I. The Sinta, or ancient idol-worſhip of the Japaneſe. 
II. The Budſo, or foreign idol-worſhip, introduced into 
Faber from the empire of ina and the kingdom of 
iam; and, | 
III. The religon of their philoſophers and moraliſts. 

I. As to the Sinto's religion, it deſerves to be conſidered 
in the firſt place, more on account of its antiquity, than for 
the number of its profeſſors. Theſe have ſome obſcure and 
imperfect notions of the immortality of the foul, and a 
future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and yet worſhip only thoſe 
gods whom they believe are peculiarly concerned in the 
government of the world; for though they acknowledge 
a Supreme Being, who they believe dwells in the higheſt 
heaven, and admit of ſome inferior gods, whom they place 
among the ſtars; yet they do not worſhip and adore them, 
nor have they any feſtival-days ſacred to them, thinking 
that beings ſo much above mankind. will concern themſelves 
but little about human affairs. They, however, ſwear 
by theſe ſuperior gods: but they alone worſhip and invoke 
thoſe gods whom they believe to have the ſovereign com- 
mand of their country, and the ſupreme direction of its ele- 
ments, its produce, and its animals; and who, by virtue of 
this power, will, they ſuppoſe, not only render them happy 
here, but, interceding for them at the hour of death, pro- 
cure for them rewards proportionable to their former be- 
haviour. Hence their dairis, or eccleſiaſtical emperors, 
being ed lineally deſcended from the eldeſt and moſt 
favoured ſons of theſe deities, the ſuppoſed heirs of their 
excellent qualities, are conſidered as the true and living 
images of their gods, and poſſeſſed of ſuch an eminent de- 
gree of holineſs, that none of the people dare preſume to 
in their preſence. In ſhort, the whole ſyſtem of 
the Sinto's divinity is a lame and ridiculous jumble of ab- 
ſurdities, and would not perhaps have ſtood -its ground 
ſo long, had it not been for its cloſe connection with the 
civil cuſtoms, in the obſervanee of which this nation is 
ceedingly ſcrupulous. . = 28 

The temples of the Sintoiſis are exceeding mean; within 
them is hung up white paper, cut into ſmall pieces, as em- 
blems of the purity of the place; and ſometimes there is a 
large mirror in the middle, that the worſhippers, hen they 


behold themſelves, may conſider, that as diſtinctly as all their 
bodily defects appear in the mirror, ſo conſpicuouſly do 
the ſecret ſtains of their hearts appear before the eyes of 
the immortal gods. Theſe temples are frequently without 
any viſible idols of the gods to whom they are conſecrated, 
It is remarkable, that there is no other tax laid upon the they being locked up in à caſe at the upper end, and to 
inhabitants, but that on the land of thoſe who have houſes this caſe the people bow. Theſe temples are not attended 
or pieces of ground of their own ; which may properly be by prieſts, but by ſeculars, who, are, with very few ex- 
conſidered as a ground rent; except we may call that a | ceptions, utterly ignorant of the principles of the religion 
tax which is the voluntary contributions for a preſent to be s they profeſs, and unacquaĩnted with the hiſtory of the gods 
made to the governors by ſuch perſons as have hereditary they worſhip. Theſe, when; they go abroad, are dreſſed, 
lands and tenements in their poſſeſſion within the city of Na- for diſtinction ſake, in large gowns, commonly white, but 
gaſati, or the preſents made to ſuperior 1 ſometimes yellow, and of other colours; occaſionally 
As oaths are a civil ſecurity, as well as a religious obli - under theſe they wear their common ſecular dreſs. They 
gation, we ſhall here mention the form of thoſe of Japan, E their beards; but let their „ 2 
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the city, going from houſe to houſe, and from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
till all the people, both old and young, have trampled on 
"theſe images, which are of brafs, and about a foot long: 
even young children, unable to walk, are held S 
their mothers to touch the images with their feet. 
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tif, oblong, lackered cap, reſembling in ſhape a ſhip, tied temporal bleſſings. To keep alive theſe ſentiments in the 
under their chins with twiſted ſilk ſtrings, terminated with | minds of the ſuperſtitious vulgar, every pilgrim is, for a 
taſſels, which hang lower or higher according to the office | ſmall conſideration, preſented by the canufies, or ſecular 
or quality of the perſon who wears them, who is not | prieſts, with an inſtrument containing the remiſſion of 
obliged to bow lower to perſons of ſuperior rank than to | his ſins. This pilgrimage is made at all times of the 
make; theſe taſſels touch the floor, | Their ſuperiors have | year, but chiefly in the three firſt months, March, April, 
their hair twiſted, under black gauze or crape, in a very | and May, when the fineneſs of the weather renders the 
particular manner; and have their ears covered by a kind | journey very agreeable and pleaſant. Every one is at li- 
of flap, which ſtands out or hangs, according to the dig- | berty to travel in what manner he pleaſes ; thoſe who are 
nities or honourable titles conferred upon them b he able to do it at their own expence, go in ſedans, or 
dairi. They are under his direction in ſpiritual affair on horſeback, with. a retinue ſuitable to their rank: but the 
but in temporals they, and all the other eccleſiaſtical per- poor on foot, and are ſupported on their way by chari- 
ſons in the empire, are under the command of two impe- | table contributions. Such carry upon their backs a ſtraw 
rial judges, appointed by the ſecular emperor. Their | mat, rolled up, which ſerves them for a bed, and have a 
haughtineſs and pride exceed deſcription; when they ap- ſtaff in their hands, They have a veſſel hanging to their 
pear in a ſecular dreſs, they, like the nobles, wear two | girdle, out of which they drink, and wherein they receive 
ſabres,: and think it becomes their ſtation to abſtain from | the charity of the people. Generally their names, and 
all communication and intimacy with the common people. | the place from whence they came, are written both 
Tbe Sintoſſis do not adhere to the doctrine of the tranſ- | upon this veſſel. and on their great hat made of ſplit 
migration of ſouls ;' yet abſtain from killing and eating | reeds, that in caſe of ſudden, death, or any other acci- 
thoſe beaſts that are of ſervice, to mankind, becauſe they dent upon the road, it may be known who they are, 
imagine that ſlaying them would be an act of cruelty and |. and to whom they belong. Thoſe who can afford it 
ingratitude. They believe that the ſoul, after, quitting the | wear over their other cloaths a ſhort white coat, without 
body, is removed. to the high ſubceleſtial fields, 2 juſt | ſleeves, with their names ſtitched upon the breaſt and 
beneath the - thirty-three - heavens, the dwelling-places | back. Incredible multitudes of theſe pilgrims croud 
of their gods: that thoſe who have led a. good Fine find | the roads, The very children, if apprehenſive of a ſevere 
an immediate admiſſion, while | the ſouls of the wicked | puniſhment for their faults, will run away from their 
and the impious are denied entrance, and condemaed | parents, and go to Ide, to fetch an gfarrai, which, upon 
to wander till they have expiated their crimes z but they | their. return, is deemed a ſufficient expiation of their 
do not believe in a hell or place of torment, - One of | crimes, and a ſure means of procuring a reconciliation. 
the eſſential points of their religion is, that they ought | When a pilgrim is about to undertake this holy jour- 
ta preſerve an inward purity. of heart, and to praQtiſe | ney, he mult. religiouſly. abſtain from every impurity, 
or abſtain from whatever the dictates of reaſon, or | particularly. from fornication, and even lying with his 
thei expreſs command of the civil magiſtrate, direct own wife; though at other times, the performance of matri- 
oriforhid. They have no formulary, either by divine | monial duties is held. to be agreeable to the gods. After 
ot eccleſiaſtical authority, for regulating their ſocial con- the pilgrim is ſet out on his journey, a rope, with a 
duct. Hence it might be imagined, that they would in- piece of white paper twiſted round it, is hung over the door 
dulge, without ſcruple, the gratification of their wiſhes | of the houſe, to guard ſuch as are impure from the 
and defires, unreſtrained by the dread of acting contrary to | death of their parents or near relations from entering; it 
the will of the gods, and feeling no apprehenſions of in- | being firmly believed that ſuch an intruſion would oc- - 
curring their diſpleaſure; but they have an active principle | caſion the pilgrim's having ſtrange uneaſy dreams, or expole 
in their own breaſts, which preſerves them in the habitual | him, to ſome dire misfortune. +  _. 8 
exerciſe of virtuous and good actions, and reſtrains them | The temple of Ie is ſeated on a large plain, and is a 
from the practice of vie. llow, thatched, wooden building, as a monument of the 
Another eſſential point of the Sinto's religion is a ri - ſimplicity and poverty of its original founders. In the 
gorous abſtinence from whatever renders a man im- middle of it is a mirror of poliſhed metal, as an emblem of 
pure. This conſiſts in abſtaining from blood, from eating the all- ſeeing eye of the god to whom it is conſecrated, 
fleſh, or being near a dead body; by which a perſon is for | and his knowledge of what paſſes in the inmoſt receſles of : 
a time rendered unfit to go to the temples, to viſit holy | his worſhipper's hearts; and ſome white paper is hung 7 
places, and to appear in the preſence of the gods. Whoever | round the walls, to. repreſent the purity of the place. 
is ſtained with his on or another's blood, is for ſeven | This principal temple is ſurrounded by near an hun. 
days unfit. to approach the holy places ; and if, in building dred ſmall temples, built in honour. of inferior gods; 
a temple, one of the workmen: happens to receive à | the greateſt part of which are ſo low and ſmall, that 
hurt, by which blood is drawn, he is from thence- | a man can .fearcely ſtand upright in them; but each 
fot ward incapacitated from working on that ſacred build: is attended by a canuſi or ſecular prieſt. Next to the 
ing. But if the ſame accident ſhould happen in building | temple are the houſes of the officers of the temple, who 
of. repairing any of the Sinto's temples at Igje, the temple | ſtyle themſelves: ©. the meſſengers of the gods, and keep 
itſelf muſt be pulled down and rebuilt. Whoever eats. the | lodgings, for the accommodation of pilgrims. At a ſmall 
Meſh of any four-footed beaſt, deer only excepted, is un- diſtance is a town that bears the ſame name with the 
clean for thirty days: yet whoever eats of a wild or tame | temple, and is inhabited by inn- keepers, ; paper-makers, - 
fowl, water- fowl, crane, or pheaſant, is unclean only a Fa- | book- binders, N joiners, and other work - 
paneſe hour, which is equal to two of ours,  Whoeyer | men, whoſe buſineſs depends on the holy trade carried 
kills a beaſt, or is preſent at an execution, attends a dy- on there. e bony 
ing perſon, or enters a houſe where a dead hody lies, is un- On the pilgrim's arrival at Lie, he applies with great 
clean for that day; and the nearer a perſon is related to | Dan to one of the canuſies, bowing, according to 
the deceaſed; ſo much the greater, is the impurity. By the | the cuſtom of the country, till his forehead touches 
nneglect of theſe precepts people are rendered guilty of ex- | the ground; upon which the canuſi either conducts him 
{ternal defilement, which they ſay is deteſted y the gods, and the other pilgrims, or commands his ſervants to conduct 
and renders men unſit to approach their temples. - - | them, to the ſeveral temples, and to acquaint them with 
The other great points of their religion are, 1. A dili- the names of the gods to whom they were built; which 
gent obſervation ot᷑ the ſolemn feſtivals, which are very nu- being done, he takes them before the chief temple, 
merous. 2. Pilgrimages to the holy place at /xje - that is, to where, proſtrating themſelves, on the ground, they addreſs 
the e Dai Sing the greateſt of all the gods of their ſupplications to Tego Dar, Sin; enumerate their 
the Fipaneſe, The laft eſſential doctrine of their religion | wants and neceſſities, and, pray for health, long life, happi- 
is, that they - ought. to chaſtiſe and mortify their bodies, [| neſs, riches, and the like. Fhey are afterward entertained 
but few of them pay much regard to this Prevepte.. and lodged. by the cantſi in his own houſe, if they, are 
Fhe orthodox Sintsiſis go in pilgrimage to [sje once a | unable to defray the expence of lodging at a public inn: 
ear, or at leaſt once in their * for, beſide their con- eſs however, generally make him a preſent in return 
-idering it as ai duty, they imagine they ſhall reap great | for his ciyility, though it be procured by begging. Wnt 
advantages from this journey, ſuch as being abſolved from | | The pilgrim, having performed all the acts of devotion 
all their fins, and receiving-the aſſurance of immediate | which, are enjoined lim, the canx/? preſents him with an 
-happineſs after death, beſide: having in this life the poſ- Farrai, or indulgence. This is ay, oblong box, about a 
e eee riches, dignities, and other | ſpan ans. a, hal long, two. inches broad, and an inch 1 
. e | 7 5 1 „ 
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à half high, full of ſmall ſticks, ſome of which are wra 

ped in pieces of white paper, to remind him that he 
muſt be pure and humble. Dar Singu, that is, the temple 
of the great god, printed in large characters, is patied 
on the front of the box; and the name of the canuf7 
who gave it, with the title, Meſſenger of the gods,” 
in ſmall characters, is paſted on the oppoſite ſide, This 
they receive with great tokens of reſpect and humility, 
and immediately tie it under their hats to preſerve it 
from the rain, wearing it Juſt under theit foreheads, and 
balancing it with another box, or bundle of ſtraw, of 
about the ſame weight, tied behind; but thoſe who travel 
Sn horſeback have better conveniencies for keeping it. 
When they return home they take ſingular care of the 
efarrai, as of an ineftimable poſſeſſion; and though its 
efficacy continues only a year, yet, after that is expir- 
<d; they place it in one of their beſt rooms, on a ſhelt 
made. for the purpoſe. In ſome places they keep the 
old ofarratis over the doors of their houſes, within a ſmall 
roof; but the poor, for want of a better place, keep 
them in hollow trees behind their houſes. Large quan- 


tities of theſe y_ are annually ſent by the canu/ies 
into all parts of the empire, to ſupply thoſe who cannot 


or will not fetch them. The pedlars who carry thoſe 
baubles, refort te the moſt populous towns toward New 
Year's-day, which is one of their ſolemn feſtivals, and 
ſell at the ſame time- new almanacks, which are per- 
mitted to be printed no where but at Ie. 

The ſuuperkitiodds Fapaneſe are equally inclined to make 
religious vows as to go in pilgrimage to places eſteemed 
holy. Hence there are a great number of religious houſes 
for both ſexes, and of many different orders. Among 
theſe are the Jammaboes, an order of hermits, who profeſs 
to renounce their temporal concerns for the ſake” of 
thoſe that are ſpiritual and eternal: yet thoſe who are 
able to live at their eaſe dwell in their own houſes, 
while the poor ftroll about the country, and ſubſiſt 
by charitable contributions. The Jammaboes have been 

ed into two ſects; the Toſanfa and the Fonſanfu. 

oſe who embrace the former clafs, muſt, once a year, 

climb to the top of the mountain Fikvoſgn, a journey 
of no ſmall difficulty and danger, on account not only 
of its height and ſteepneſs, but of the many precipices 
which are around it; and beſide, it is imagined, that 
all who preſume to afcend it with any degree of im- 
parte „are puniſhed for their impious raſhneſs by being 

with madneſs. On the other hand, thoſe who 
enter into the order of Dag, muſt, once -a year, go 
in p0grimage to the grave of their founder, at the top 
of an high mountain named Omine; where the air is 
{aid to be exceſſive cold, and the ſteepneſs and pre- 
cipices make its aſcent no Teſs dangerous than that of 
the other. Theſe ſuppoſe that ſhould any one under- 
take this journey without being ſufficiently purified, he 
would be thrown down the horrid precipices and daſhed 
to pieces, or at leaſt would pay for his contempt of 
the anger of the gods 1. a lingering ſickneſs,” or ſome 
dreadful 'misfortane. ey therefore qualify themſelves | 
by previous mortifications, abſtaining from impure food, 
from lying wich their wives, and from whatever may 
render them defiled. While they are upon their jour- 
ney, they muſt live only upon the roots and plants they 
find on the mountains. If return ſafe home, every 
one goes to the general of his order, who reſides at 
Hiaco, and makes him a ſmall preſent of money, which 
the poor procure by begging; and in return they receive 
from him a more honourable title, which occaſions ſome 
- alteration in their dreſs, and encreaſes the reſpect ſhewn 
them by their brethcen of the fame order. Thus ambi- 
tion is far from being baniſhed from theſe religious com- 
munities. | OI. _ 
Theſe hermits are faid to be very much degenerated 
from the auſterity of their anceſtors, who, in imitation 
of the example ſet them by their founder, and purfuant 
to the rules he laid down, ſubſiſted entirely upon plants 
and roots, expoſing themſelves to ſevere mortifications, 
to faſting, bathing in cold water, and wandering through 
woods and foreſts, deſert and uninhabited places. They 
have alſo deviated much from the ſimplicity of their reli- 
gion, and have admitted the worſhip of ſuch foreign idols. 
as they imagine have the greateſt influence on the oceur- 
rences of life. They alſo now pretend to be well verſed 
in magical arts, and hat, by certain myſtical ceremonies, . 
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words, and charms, they can prevail on all the gods of the 


Iran. 


country, as well of the Sintoiſls as thoſe okghe Brudfder/is, 
to drive out evil ſpirits, to aſſiſt them in diving into ſe- 
crets, recovering ſtolen goods, and in finding out thieves z 
in _— future events, explaining dreams, in curing 
deſperate diſeaſes, and in finding out the guilt and inno- 
cence of perſons accuſed of crimes. They talk with great 
aſſurance of the wonderful virtues of their charms, pre- 
tehding that they are able to handle burning coals and- 
red-hot iron, without receiving the jeaſt hurt; fuddenly 
to extinguiſh fires; to make cold water inſtantly boil, and. 
hot water in a moment cold; to keep ſwords 1o faſt in their 
ſheaths,” that no force is able to draw them out; to preſerve! 
themſelves from being hurt by theſe or any other weapons, 
and to perform many other things of the like nature. 
Thus do they practiſe upon the ignorant and credulous by 
what are mere jugglers tricks, and the effects of ſecond: 
cause #1520015 0177 02 r e BED 5 
Among the religious ſocieties eſtabliſhed in Japan, 
we ſhall only mention that of the Blind; which forms à 
very ſingular, as well as a very ancient and numerous bo- 
dy, compoſed of perſons of all ranks; Originally theſe 
formed but one ſociety; butithey are now divided into 
the Blind Buſets, and the Blind Fekits. The Blind Bufetz 
owe their origin to Senmnimar, one of the younger ſons of 
the emperor Fengion. © He was a youth of incomparable 
beauty, and admired by all that approached him. He par- 
cicularly captivated the heart of a princeſs of the royal 
blood, whilſt her beauty and virtues made the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion upon him. Ihe happy lovers had for ſome time 
enjoyed all the felicity that ariſes from a mutual paſſion, 
when the death of the fair princeſs deprived the enamour- 
ed ſurvivor of all comfort, and ſoon, through exceſs of 
grief, he loft his ſight: Upon this, to perpetuate her 
memory, arid his deeply rooted forrow, he, with his father's 
conſent, erected a ſociety, into which none were ads 
mitted but thofe/ who were blind by birth or accident. 
This ſociety became highly reſpectable: for ſome cen- 
turies it continued united in one body, till the Blind 
Fekies ſpringing up, and many of the great men of the 
empire, who had loft their ſight, voluntarily entering into 


it, the former were reduced, and 'confined to eccleſis , 


aſties. , ” : , 0 n+; 

The Blind Feties owe their origin to the civil wars bes 
tween two powerful factions, the Fekies and Gendzzes, 
who long contended for the empire. The cauſe of Fekz, 
and his adhereuts, at length appearing more juſt to the 
reigning dairi than that of Gendxi, he efolved to ſupport 
it, which he did ſo effectually, that Gendxi and his party 
were defeated, and almoſt deſtroyed, Burt, as ſucceſs is often 
followed by pride and inſolence, the victorious Feti, for- 
getting the obligations he lay under to the dairi, treated 
him with ſueh infolence and ingratitude, that he reſolved to 


eſpouſe the intereſt of Geudxi and his adherents, to whom 


he promiſed every aſſiſtance, if they would again aſſemble 
and take arms againſt Feti. This entirely changed the 
aſpect of affairs; a deciſive battle was fought, in which the 
Gendai were victorious, and Feli himſelf was : flain, 
Among thoſe who eſcaped with their lives was Katke+:go, u 
general famed for his valour and amazing ſtrength, who 
embarked in a ſmall boat. Feritomo, general of the Gend- 


zies, a very intrepid warrior, ſenſible of the conſequence of 


ſecuring the perſon of 'Ka#tzkigo, without which he con- 
ſidered his victory as incomplete, cauſed him to be pur- 


ſued, and he was at length taken. When Katrtigo was 


brought before Jeritums, the latter treated him with all the 
reſpet due to his rank and character, and gave him 
ſuch liberty that he ſeveral times eſcaped, but was as 
often retaken. "Though he was his enemy and priſo- 
ner, Jetitamo was ſo far from putting him to death, 
that he generouſly reſolved to purchaſe : his friendſhip and 
affection at any priee. But one day, when he Was 
preſſing him to enter into his ſer vice any terms he 
'thould' propoſe, che captive: general boldly replied, “ I was 
once a faithful ſervant to a kind maſter, and now he is dead 
no other ſhall boaſt of my faith and friendſhip. Thou, 
1 own, haſt laid me under great obligations, and to thy 
clemeney I owe even my life. | Yet ſuch is my misfor- 
tune, that I cannot fix theſe eyes on thee, without re- 
ſolving to revenge him by taking off thy head. Theſe 
therefore, theſe prompters to miſchief, I will offer to thee, 
as the only acknowledgment for thy generous behaviour 
which my unhappy condition allows me to render 11 
| 7 This 
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This ſaid, wich an undaunted courage, equal to that of 
the brave Roman, who, in the ſight of Porſenna, burnt 
his right hand on the altar, he plucked out botli his eyes, 
and on a plate preſented them to Feritomo, who, aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch magnanimity and amazing reſolution, gave him his 
liberty; upon which he retired into the province of Finga, 
where he learned to play upon the bywa, a muſical inſtru- 
ment uſed in Japan, and founded this ſociety of the Blind 
Feki, of which he himſelf was the head. They are ſince 
become very numerous, and are compoſed of perſons of all 
ranks : but none of them live upon charity; all applying, 
according to their ſeveral capacities, ta ſuch different pro- 


* * 


feſſions from which the loſs of ſight does not preclude them. 


Many are muſicians, and employed at the courts of princes 
and great men, and alſo in public folemnities, proceſſions, 
feſtivals, and weddings. - They are diſperſed through the 
empire; but their general reſides at Miaco, and has a 
penſion from the dairi. He is aſſiſted by ten council, 
who alſo reſide in the ſame city; of this council he is the 
eldeft, and all of them have the power of life and death; 
with this ' reſtriction, that no perſon; can be executed 
unleſs the ſentence be ſigned by the principal judge of 
Miaco. This council appoint their inferior officers, who 
reſide each in his province, and are there what the gene- 


ral is with-reſpe&-to- the whole ſociety: and theſe alſo. 


have officers under them, _ | 
II. The Budſo, or foreign pagan-worſhip introduced 
2 probably owes its origin to Budha, whom 
the Brahmins of India believe to be Wiſibnu, their deity, 
who, they ſay, made his ninth appearance in the world 
under the form of a man of that name. The eee 
japan call him Buds and Siata, which names indeed at 
ength became a common epithet for all gods and idols in 
general brought from foreign countries, and ſometimes 
they were given to the pretended ſaints who preached theſe 
new doctrines. 1 el, 
The moſt eſſential points of this religion are, that the 
fouls of men and animals are immortal, and both of the 
fame ſubſtance, differing only according to the bodies in 
which they are placed; and that after the fouls of mankind 
have left their bodies, they ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed 
according to their behaviour in this life, by being introduced 
to a ſtate of happineſs or miſery, This ſtate of happineſs 
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when they have been confined in theſe infernal ptiſons 
a time ſufficient to expiate their crimes, they are ſen- 
tenced by Jemma to return to this earth, and animate 
thoſe creatures whoſe nature is moſt nearly allied to 
their former ſinful inclinations z as for inſtance, toads, 
ſerpents, inſects, four-footed beaſts, birds, and fiſhes. 
From the vileſt of theſe, tranſmigrating into others and 
nobler, they at laſt are ſuffered again to enter human 
bodies, and thus have it in their power, either by theic 
virtue and piety to obtain an uninterrupted ſtate of feli- 
city, or, by a new courſe of vices, once more to ex- 
poſe. themſelves to all the miſeries of confinement in a 
place of torment, ſucceeded; by a new unhappy tranſ- | 
migration, | | 

The five commandments of the law of Buds, ot Siala, 
which are the ſtanding rule of the life and behaviour of all 
his faithful followers, are, 1, Not to kill any thing that 
has life. 2. Not to ſteal. 3. Not to commit fornication. 
4. To avoid lies, and all falſhood: and, 5. Not to drink 
ſtrong liquors; which laſt S iata very ſtrongly enjoins upon 
his diſciples. 1 | 

Beſide theſe chief and general commandments, there are 
ten counſels or admonitions, which are only theſe five laws 
amplified, and applied to more particular actions, all tend- 
ing to a ſtricter obſervance of virtue. A ſtill farther ſub- 
diviſion hath been made of theſe laws into five hundred 
counſels and admonitions, in which are ſpecified, with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, whatever, according to their notions, has 
the leaſt tendency to virtue and vice. But the number of 
theſe admonitions being ſo very great, it is not ſurpriſing 
that thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed for obſerving them are 
very few; the rather, as they tend to ſuch a thorough 
mortification of their bodies, as to meaſure and preſcribe 
the minuteſt part of their diet, and ſcarcely to allow them 
the food neceſſary to ſupport life. Nothing but the ar- 
dent deſire of obtaining a moſt ſublime ſtate of happineſs 
in the next world, or the ambition of acquiring a great 
reputation for ſanctity in this, can impel any man to ſub- 
mit to a diſcipline and mode of life ſo auſtere and rigid. 
And indeed there ſeem to be very few, even of the boxzes 
or prieſts, who are diipoſ:d to renounce any of the luxuries 
and pleaſures of this world for the ſake of enjoying a 
greater portion of happineſs in the next. | 

Of the followers of Siata there are ſeveral ſes, all of 


they call a place of eternal pleaſures z and ſay, that as the 
| ob differ in their nature, and the ſouls of men in virtue, 
ſio alſo do the degrees of pleaſure in the ſtate of bliſs, in 
order that every one may be rewarded according to his de- 
ſerts: yet they confider the whole place as fo entirely 
filled with felicity, that each happy inhabitant thinks 
nis portion beſt, and is ſo ſar from envying the ſuperior 
happineſs of others, that all his wiſhes are confined to 
having his down bappineſs rendered perpetual. Their 
god . is the ſovereign commander of theſe bliſsful re- 
gions, and is conſidered as the patron and protector af 
human ſouls; but more particularly as the god and father 
of thoſe who are happily removed to à ſtate of felicity. 
Theſe maintain, that leading a virtuous life, and doing 
nothing contrary to the five. commandments, is the only 
way to become agreeable to Amida, and to render them- 
ſelves worthy of eternal happineſs. nz . 
On the other hand, all perſons, whether prieſts or lay- 
men, who, by their ſinful lives and vicious actions, have 
rendered themſelves unworthy of the pleaſures prepared for 
the virtuous, are, after death, ſent to a place of miſery, there 
to be confined and tormented durinꝑ a certain undetermined 
time, where every one is to be puniſhed according to the 
nature and number of his crimes, the number of years he 
lired upon earth, his ſtation there, and his opportunities for 
becoming good and virtuous. To Jemma, who is the 
-ſevere judge of this place of miſery, the vicious actions of 
mankind appear with all their aggravating eircumſtances, 
by means of a large mirror, called “ the mirror of #now- 
ledge,” which is placed before him. Vet the miſeries of 
the unhappy ſouls confined to theſe gloomy priſons, they 
imagine, may be greatly alleviated by the good actions and 
virtuous life of their family, their friends, and relations, 
whom they left behind; but nothing, they are taught, is ſo 
condueive to this deſirable end, as the prayers and offerings 
of the prieſts to the great and good Amida, who can pre- 
vail on the almoſt inexorable judge to treat the impriſoned ; 5 
ſouls with ſome what leſs ſeverity than their crimes-deſerve, | on the head of this eoloſſus, whoſe thumb is tourteen inches 
und to ſend them ſpeedily again into the world. For] in circumference, and the body and limbs of this 1 | 
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which have their temples, their convents, and their prieſts ; 
and of all their religious buildings in the country theſe tem- 
ples, with their adjoining convents, are the moſt remarkable, 
as being far ſuperior to all others, from their ſtately height, 
curious roofs, and numberleſs ornaments, which agrecably 
ſurpriſe the beholder ; ſuch as are built within cities or 
villages generally ſtand on a rifing-ground, and in the moſt 
conſpicuous places. They are all moſt agreeably ſituated : 
a fine view of the adjacent country, with the neizhbour- 
hood of a wood, a clear rivulet, and pleaſant walks, being 
eſſential requiſites in the ſite of theſe temples: for with ſuch 
fituations, they ſay, the gods are delighted; and the prieſſs 
readily adopt the ſame opinion, Beautiful ſtair-caſes of 
ſtone lead up to theſe ſtructures, and ſeveral ſmall temples, 
or chapels, are built within the court; theſe are adorned 
with gilt images, lackered columns, gates, and pillars, all 
very neat, but rather pretty than magnificent. Both the 
principal temple, and thoſe ſmaller ones that are dependant 
on it, are built of the beſt cedars and firs ; and in the midſt 
of the large temple ſtands a fine altar, with one or more 
gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candleſtick with ſweet- 
icented- candles burning before it. Theſe temples are 
{frequently ſupported by a great number of pillars, and are 
ſo neatly adorned, that a man might fancy himſelf tranſ- - 
ported into a Romiſb church, did not the monſtrous ſhape 
of the idols convince him of the contrary. One of theſe 
temples erected at Miaco, is eſteemed the moſt ſumptuous 
in the empire. It is built with free-ſtone ; the roof is bold 
and lofty. It ſtands on the top of a hill, and on each ſide 
of the aſcent are lofty pillars of free · ſtone, ten paces diſ- 
tant from each other; and on the top of each a large lan- 
thorn, which makes a ſine appearance at night. The 
temple itſelf is ſupported by a number of pillars, and con- 
tains many idols, among which is one of gilt copper, of a 
prodigious ſize, ſeated in a chair eighty feet broad, and 
feventy feet in height. No leſs than fifteen men may fiand 
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and along the hi 
ed to proſtrate themſelves before them, or to 


a very different from that of the two former; for they pay 


fary dinners, to which are invited 


＋ * E Dutch, allured b 
| - Portugueſe, firſt landed in Japan about the year 1600, 
.w they met with all poſſible oppoſition; and every ill 


oſſice, from their European rival in commerce. Portugal 
vas then ſubject to the king of Spain, with whom the 
- Dutch were at war; and this war was rekindled before 
the Dutch diſcovered the deſigns of the Portugueſe 
- the government 


leaſt the tools of the Fapaneſe, they enjoyed conſiderable 

© privi 

. 2 

one of their ſhips into their capacious warehouſe, it ĩs ſai 
the bottom of a large box ſtarted, and, inſtead of mer- 

cChandize, a braſs mortar fell out. The 7 


ment, ever watchful © for the ſafety of the 
alarmed, and the Dutch received immediate orders, 
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naw «- 
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tem the port of Firando, where they were then 
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ſtrous figure in proportion. Indeed the whole country 
abounds with idols, which are to be found not only in tem- 
ples, but in public and private buildings, in ſtreets, markets, 
ways. People are, however, not requir- 

pay them any 


other than voluntary ref; 
III. The religion of the philoſophers and moraliſts is 


no regard to any of the forms of worſhip practiſed in the 
country. The ſupreme good, ſay they, conſiſts in that 
pleaſure and delight that ariſes from the ſteady practice of 
virtue: they maintain that men are obliged to be virtuous, 
becauſe nature has endowed them with reaſon, that by 
living according to its dictates, they might ſhew their 
ſaperiority to the irrational inhabitants of the earth. "They 
do not admit of tranſmigration of ſouls, but believe that 
there is an univerſal ſoul diffuſed through all nature, which 
animates all things, and which re- aſſumes departed 
fouls, as the ſea does the rivers. This univerſal ſpirit they 
confound with the Supreme Being. Theſe philoſophers 
not only admit of ſelf- murder, but conſider it as an heroic 
and commendable action, when it is the only honourable 
means of avoiding a ſhameful death, or of eſcaping from 
the hands of a victorious enemy. | 
They conform to the general cuſtom of the country in 
commemorating their deceaſed parents and relations, by 
placing all forts of proviſions, both raw and dreſſed, on a 
table provided for that purpoſe ; and by monthly or anniver- 
the family and friends 
of the deceaſed, who all appear in their beſt garments, 
having previouſſy waſhed and purified themſelves, for 
three days, during which they abſtain from lying with 
their wives, and from every thing held to be impure, 

+ They celebrate no other feſtivals, nor pay any reſpect 
to the gods of the country. Being formerly ſuſpected of 
favouring the Chriſtian religion, they are obliged to have 
each an idol, or at leaſt the name of one, put up in a con- 
2 and honourable place in their houſes, with a 
ower-pot and cenſer before them; but in their public 
ſchools is hung up the picture of Gnfucius. This ſet 
was formerly very numerous. Arts and ſciences were 
cultivated among and the moſt enlightened part of the 
nation was of that profeſſion; but the dreadful perſecution 
of the Chri/ftians greatly weakened it, and it has been 
declining ever fince : the extreme rigour of the imperial 
edicts makes people in cautious even of reading 
their books, which were formerly the delight and admira- 
tion of the nation, and held in as great eſteem as the write | 
ings of Plate and Socrates are in Europe. - 
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If the Dutch FaRtory at Japan. A Deſcription of the Iſle 
db Deſima, e which they are on the "2 
which they are treated by the Japaneſe, and the Articles. of 


their Commerce. | 


the advantageous trade of the 


nf 
3 and then they aſſiſted the Fee. 
neſe, as hath been already mentioned, in driving out 

inſidious rivals, and afterward in exterminating the Romiſh | 


| ©  « religion out of that empire. After theſe events, which, | 


however unchriſtian, ſhewed them to be the friends, or at 
es; till, having built a factory and warehouſe of 
the buildings of that country, . while they were unladin 


govern- 
were 
under 


pain of death, to demoliſh all their buildings, and remove 


| 


the houſes and land: all 


| 
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F' GEOGRAPHY: 


to the little _ ed. which may properly enough be 
called the Dutch priſon in Japan. | od 212 - 
This ifland;'which is ſituated. almoſt cloſe to the city of 
Nagaſaki, has riſen from the bottom of the ſea, Which 
is there rocky, fandy, and dry at low-water. The foun- 
dation, for about two fathoms, is of free - ſtone, and the 
land riſes above half a fathom above high-water mark. It 
is joined to the town by a ſmall ſtone bridge, at the end of © 
which is a ſtrong guard-houſe, where a guard is conſtantly 
kept. On the N. fide of the iſland are two. ſtrong gates, 
which they call water-gates, as they are never. opened but 
for lading and unlading the Dutch — The whole 
iſland, which is 236 paces long, and 80 broad, is incloſed 
with high deal boards, covered with a ſmall roof, on the 
top of which is planted a double row of pikes, a very: 
trifling defence againſt an enemy. A few paces from the 
iſland are thirteen very high poſts, placed in the water at 
proper diſtances; with ſmall wooden tables at the top, 
upon which are written, in = Fapaneſe characters, an 
order from the governors, ſtrictly forbidding all veſſels to, 
approach the iſland. A broad ſtreet, with houſes on each 
ſide; interſeAs the whole iſland, which, as well as the iſland 
itſelf, were built by ſome of the inhabitants of Nagaſat:, to 
whoſe heirs the Datch 7 * rent much above the value of 
| ſe houſes are built of wood, two 
ſtories high, the lowermoſt of which ſerve inſtead of wase- 
houſes, and in the uppermoſt the Dutch reſide. The other 
buildings within the town are, a houſe built with ſquare 
ſtone, in which are lodged the imperial mandates, and the 
orders of the governors; three guard-houſes, one at each 
end, and one in the middle of the iſland z and a place where 
engines are kept for extinguiſhing fires. Behind the great 
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expence, a convenient houſe for the ſale of their merchan- - 
dize, and two-warehouſes, which bajng copkryces, whous 
much timber, are not expoſed to the accident of fire 3 
a large kitchen, à houſe for the deputies of the goyer- 
nors, who are appointed to direct and regulate the, trade; 
and a bagnio: they have alſo planted a pleaſure-garden, and 
ſome private garden... STR 433 ib 
Within the ſmall compaſs of this iſland the Dutch are 
confined and guarded. Their ſhips, which annually put 
into. the harbour, undergoing a cloſe examination by the 
Fapaneſe, have leave to land their men, and to reſreih them 
there A e ſtay, which is commonly two or three 
months. On their ſetting ſail the Dutch reſident, with 
ſeven or eight men, or more, if he thinks proper, remain 
in the iſland ; where, to prevent a contraband trade, the 
Fapaneſe not only take an exact inventory of all the 

s and commodities, but ſecure them under their own 
locks; and ſeals. Even the cloths and ſtuffs brought over 


0 


for their. own uſe, muſt be delivered into the cuſtody of the 
ottona, till one of their own taylors cuts them out, allow- 
ing each as much cloth as will furniſm a good ſuit. 


After the departure of the ſhips, the Durch reſident ſets 


nner in out with a numerous retinue to pay his reſpects to the em- 


peror, and make the uſual annual preſents; but they are 
attended with a train. of guards and inſpectors, as if the 


were the open enemies of the ſtate. , The reſident and, his 


companions appear before the emperor crawling on their 
hands and knees; and as they approach bow their heads to 
the floor, and then crawl backward. They are ſometimes 
ordered to riſe and dance for the diverſion of the ladies of 
the court, and other ſpectators, who are concealed behind 
ſcreens; and alſo to ſing, to laugh, to converſe and exhibit 


various acts of buffoonery, to which they readily ſubmit : 


ſuch influence has the love of gold, that they pay an abject 


their | and ſervile obedience toall theſeridiculous commands. How- 


ever, in other reſpects, they are treated and entertained. by 
the emperor and his court in a very obliging manner; and 
at their departure preſented with ſilk gloves, in return for 
their preſents to the emperor and great officers of ſtate. 
VU Upon a few other occaſions they are alſo ſuffered to leave 


one, ſtronger, more lofty, and more extenſive'than | the iſland; but they can neyer do it without,a numerous 
retinue of thoſe who are to watch their conduct; with this 
mortifying cireumſtance, that they are obliged; at a great 
enpence, to pay thoſe who guard them as priſoners. 


The Dutch ſhips are expected in September, toward the 
latter end of the S. W. monſoon, which alone is pro- 


eſtabliſhed, 


per for this navigation. The ſpy- guards, placed on the tops 
of the neighbouring mountains, no ſooner diſcover with their 
glaſſes one of ſhips: 9 toward the harbour, than 


they 


ſtreet the company have cauſed to be erected, at their own 
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they ſend notice of her approach to the governors of Va- 


gaſaki, when three perſons of the factory are ſent with the 
uſual attendants to meet her about two miles without the 
harbour, to deliver to the captain the neceſſary inſtructions 
from the reſident, or director of trade, with regard to his 
behaviour ; and at the ſame time the interpreter and go- 
vernor's deputies demand a liſt of the cargo and crew, with 
the letters on board; which laſt being carried to Vagaſali, 
are firſt examined by the governor, and then delivered to 
the director. The ſhip follows as ſoon as poſſible, and 
having ſaluted every imperial guard, caſts anchor at about 
a muſket-ſhot from the iſland, . Two guard- boats imme- 
diately board her, and mount guard ; while a number of 
officers alſo coming on board, demand all the guns, cut- 
laſſes, ſwords, and powder, which are taken away, and 
kept in a ſtore-houſe built for that purpoſe, till their de- 
parture : but they do not now, as they did formerly, take 
away the rudder of the ſhip. The next day the commiſ- 
ſioners of the governors, with their attendants of ſubor- 
dinate officers, interpreters, and ſoldiers, enter the ſhip, 
and take an exact view of all the people who belong to 
the Dutch on board, according to the liſt that had been 
given them, in which is ſet down every one's name, age, 
place of reſidence, and office. 'The fame rules are ob- 
ſerved with reſpect to the reſt of the ſhips, two, three, or 
four of which are annually ſent from Batavia to Japan. 

It has been confidently aſſerted, that the Dutch here 
deny their being Chriſtians; and that, as a proof of their 
not being of that religion, they, on their firſt Janding, 


trample a crucifix under their feet: but Mr. Kezmpfer | 


aſſerts, that this is an unjuſt calumny, and maintains that 
they freely own their being Chriſtians; but juſtly main- 
tain, that their ſentiments are very different from thoſe of 
the Portugueſe. | 2 

The time for unloading the ſhips being arrived, the wa- 
ter- gates of the iſland are opened in the preſence of the com- 


miſhoners appointed by the governors and their retinue, 


while every corner of the veſſel is crowded with Japaneſe 
officers, to ſee that nothing be taken any private J. The 
goods are brought from the ſhips in ſmall boats, and placed 
before the commiſſioners, who ſet them down in writing, 
compare them with the liſts that-have been given them, and 
open a bale or two of each ſort, and then order them to be 
locked up in the company's warehouſes, till the time of 
fale. The cheſts of private perſons are alſo examined ; 
and if the; owner does not immediately appear with the 


kty, they, without ceremony, open them with axes. No 


European, or any other foreign money, nor any thing 
that has the figure of a croſs, ſaint, or beads, would be 
ſuffered to paſs: for if any thing like theſe ſhould be 


found, it would occaſion a confuſion and affright among |. 


the Japaneſe, as if the whole empire was betrayed, Hence 
it is cuſtomary for the captain of every ſhip, upon draw- 
ing near the harbour, to oblige all on board to deliver 
their money, prayer- books and other books of divinity to 
him, that he may pack them up in an old caſk, concealed 
from the natives. ä 

All ho want to go on board, whether for theit own 
private buſineſs, or on the company's, are obliged to take 
out a paſs-board from the commiſſioners at the water- 
gates, to thoſe in the ſhip; and when any one returns, 


f : 


ty 
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he muſt take another from theſe laſt : by which means 


* 
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they always know m—_ many people there are on board, 
of on ſhore, A paſs-board is a piece of wood, oft one ſide 
of which is ſome writing, and on the other a ſtamp made 
by a hot iron. "if 
Before the commiſſioners in the ſhip return at night with 
their retinue to Nagaſaki, the cabin is ſealed up in their 
preſence, and all the Dutchmen carefully counted over to 
ſee that none be wanting, which would occaſion great con- 
fuſion. Once a ſailor fell overboard in the night unob- 
ſerved, and at the review the next morning he was miſſed. 
Suddenly all proceedings were ſtopped, and the fear leſt it 
ſhould be a Romiſb prieſt, who had made his eſcape into 
the country, filled the Fapaneſe with ſuch conſternation; 
that all the officers ran about, and behaved as if they had 
loſt their ſenſes; and ſome. of the ſoldiers in the guard- 
ſhips, which always encompaſs thoſe of the Dutch, were 
already preparing to rip open their bellies, to prevent their 
being compelled, by an ignominious death, to atone for 
their careleſſneſs z when the unhappy fellow's body being 
found in the ſea, put an end to their fears and farther en- 
quiries, | | 2 
Whenever they are either loading or unloading the ſhips 
the water-gates are ſhut, by which means all communica- 
tion is cut off between thoſe who ſtay on board, and thoſe 
that remain on ſhore, The whole cargo of the ſhips be- 
ing depoſited in the warehouſes, the goods are diſpoſed of 
in two or three days ſale; and what remains unſold is 
kept in the warehouſes till the next year's ſale. _ 
The Dutch ſend to Japan raw filk from China, Ton- 
guin, Bengal, and Perſia ; wove ſilks and other ſtuffs (pro- 
vided they are not wrought with gold or ſilver) from the 
abovementioned and ſome other countries ; woollen cloth 
and ſtuffs from Europe, among which are Engliſh ſerges ; 
bBraſil. wood, 1 and deer, ſkins, ray-ſtins, wax, an 
buffalo-horns, from Siam and Cambodia; cardawans and 
tanned hides from Perſia and Bengal; pepper, powder 
ſugar, ſugar-candy, cloves, and nutmegs, from Ambeyna and 
Banda; white ſandale from Timor; camphire from Bornea 
and Sumatra; quick/alver, ſaffron, and cinnabar, from Ben- 
gal; lead, ſalt-petre, borax, and allum, from Siam and 
Bengal; muſk from Tonquin ; gum-lacca from Siam; coral 
amber, antimony, which they uſe. in colouring their porce- 
lain, and | loking-glaſſes, from Europe : the looking- 
laſſes they break, and, make of them, perſpective-glaſſes 
pectacles, and magnifying-plaſles ; pickled mangoes an 
other pickled fruit, black. lead and red pencils, ſublimate 
mercury, files, needles, ſpectacles, large drinking-gtaſſes of the | 
fineſt ſort, counterfeit corals, ſtrange birds, and other fo- 
reign curioſities both natural and artificial. 
In return, the Dutch bring from Japan a very great 
quantity of refined copper, ſome of a coarſer ſort; nz 
camphire, ſome hundred cheſts of china-ware; all ſorts of 


japanned cabinets, boxes, cheſts of drawers, and the like, 


the beſt that can be procured; wmbrellos, ſereens, and 
hanging- paper; rice, tea, pickled. fruits, marmalades, and. a 
great deal of geld in ſpecie. e 
The Dutch once made vaſt profits. by this trade; but 
the government has ſo lowered the prices of their goods, 
and added to thoſe-of their own, that they do not now 
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Ie Names, Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. Its Cli- 
mates, Soil, and à general View" of the 2 with re- 
ect to the Fertility and Appearance of the Plains and 
ountains ; of their Metals and other Minerals; the 
Springs, Rivers, Lakes, and Canals. 


HE empire of China is called by the Chineſe them- 
ſelves Tchong-hout, and by the inhabitants of Hin- 
deftan it is termed Catay : whence it is difficult to diſcover 
the reaſon of its obtaining the names given to it in Europe, 
except they were derived from Jin, the firft emperor, who 
extended his conqueſts towards the weſt ; whence, per- 
haps, the Germans call it T/china; the French, Chine ; the 
Italians, Cina; and the Enghfh and Spaniards, China; or 
it may probably be derived from a Chineſe word, which 
ſignifies the middle, from a notion the natives had, that 


their country lay in the middle of the world. 


This great empire is ſituated on the eaffern borders of 
the continent of Aa, and is bounded on the north by the 
celebrated wall (of which hereafter) and in ſome parts by 
inacceffible mountains, which ſeparate it from Chmeſe 
Tartary ; on the'eaſt it is bounded by the Yellow Sea, 
which ſeparates it from the peninſula of Corea, and by the 
vaſt Weftern Orea, which lies between it and America; 
on the ſouth by the Chineſe Sea and the kingdom of Ton- 
gun; and on the weſt by Tibet, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by high mountains and fandy deſarts. It is included 


| between 21 and 24 degrees of north latitude, and between 


94 and 123 wy ps of eg longitude from Londen ;, and is 
about 1450 miles in length, and 1260 in breadth. 

Some modern authors, whoſe names we forbear to men- 
tion, have very injugicioufly extended China as far as the 
utmoſt limits of Chinuft Tartary, and placed the northern 
boundaries of that empire in 55 degrees of north latitude, 


that is, above three degrees more to the north than Zonden; 


but nothing can be more abſurd, than thus to confound 
countries which are effentially and in every reſpect differ- 
ent; for the wild uncultivated deſarts of Tartary can ne- 
ver be properly termed China; nor China's fertile plains, 


crowded with inhabitants, and rich in agriculture, ever 


be july denominated Tarzary. 


. Ching is divided. into fixteen very large provinces, fif- | 


teen of which are within the great Wall, and one without. 
Of theſe provinces, Chang-torg or Xantum, Kiang-nan 
or Nanking, gn and Fi-kien,. are fituated on 
the, cvafts of the Till Sea and the Baftern Ocean; Pel- 
chel er Ptkin, Chanſt or Kanji, and Chenſi or Kenfs, 
extend lo 


| from Tarn on the north; $e-tuhutn or Suchen, and 


: 


Tun. nan or Yunan, are on the borders of the well and 


& part of the ſouth ; and Puang-ff or Surf, and Sang 
tong or Canton, are on the remainder of the fouthern 


VVV 
or Quechue, and Kiang-/i or X 


nf, are fituated in the 
midiſt, and ſurrounded by the other eleven: but Latonge, 
which is without the wall, is ſituated on the moſt northern 
coaſt of the Yellow Sea. 

Theſe are the proper bounds of the empire of China, 
without mentioning a great part of Tartary, which is ſub- 
jet to the emperor, and much. increaſes his power; for 
the Tartars are brave ; and though the country be full of 
woods and ſandy deſarts, yet it produces fine horſes and 
furs, which are of great uſe to the Chineſe, 


We have omitted the iſles of Hanan and Formoſa, alf | 


of which belong to China, with Macoa and ſome other 
ſmall iſlands. As to the peninſula of Corea, which lies to 
the north-eaſi near Japan, and the kingdoms of Tonquin 
and Siam, which are ſeated to the ſouth-we/?, they ſome 
time ago were ſo far dependent on China as to pay tri- 


., bute to that crown, and their kings at their admiſſion 
were confirmed by its emperor. TY 


As this country extends about twenty degrees from north 
to ſouth, it enjoys very different climates ; for the ſouth, 


- 


the fide of the great wall that ſeparates it 


3 
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which lies under the tropic of Cancer, is in ſummet very 
hot, and has its periodical rains, like other countries under 
the ſame parallel. The middle of China enjoys a temperate 
elimate and a ſerene ſky ; but the north is very cold, not 
ſo much from its ſituation, it extending no farther than 
the 42d degree, but from the height of the nf 
mountains, which are commonly covered with ſnow, a 
have ſuch an effect on the air, that the rivers in the north 
of China generally continue frozen from the middle of 
November till the middle of March. | 
The ſoil of China is alſo different, according as it is ſi- 
tuated more or leſs to the ſouth ; yet no parts of the coun- 
try can properif be ſaid to be barren ; for ſome are natu- 
rally fruitful, while others owe their fertility to the indefati- 
able labour of the huſbandman. The land, like all others, 
is divided into hills and plains ; the latter of which appear 
ſo perfectly level, that one would imagine, ſays Le Compte, 
that the Chineſe, ever ſince the foundation of their mo- 
narchy, had been ſolely employed in levelling and m—— 
them into gardens, Their manner of meliorating the groun 
is by letting water a" it; and this is the only method 
by which it could be diſtributed equally, that thoſe parts 
which lay high might not ſuffer by drought, and the reſt 
be rendered aſchs by being continually overflowed. This 


| — of their mountains; for they cut their ſides into long 
and level plains, rifing above each other like ſtairs, quite 
up to the ſummit, that the rain ſpreading equally, may be 
retained on theſe terraces, and not waſh down the ground 
and its produce. Thus have they forced or rather improved 
nature, by forming artificial plains where ſhe had raiſed 
mountains; and it muſt be confeſſed, adds the ſame pleaſing 
author, that a long feries of ſuch hills and mountains, 
adorned with a hundred ſuch terraces, that loſe in breadth 
what they gain in height, and whoſe ſoil is as fertile as 
that of the beft-cultivated valleys, muſt afford yery de- 
lightful landſcapes. The terraces are however more cafily 
formed than they could be among us, as their hills and 
mountains are generally leſs ſtony than ours, and their 
mould being light is eafily cut and removed; and yet, in 
moſt provinces, it is fo deep that a man may dig three or 
four hundred feet in depth before he comes to the rock. 
| , Nature has not, however, been every where equal in the 
'diſtribartion' of her favours ; for ſhe has been lefs laviſh of 
them in the weſtern and ſouthern provinces : yet their 
"mountains bear all the tal} and ffraight trees that are fit for 
building, and thefe the inhabitants, by means of the rivets 
and canals, fell to the moſt diſtant provinces. 
They have other mountains, which produce ir07, quicł- 
ſiluer, copper, filver, and even gold. But Du Halde ob- 
ſerves that thofe of gold and ſilver have been hitherto 
neglected out of policy, left too great a conflux of wealth 
; ſhould render the people proud and negligent of agticul- 
ture, and endanger the good order and tratiquillity of the 
* fate. But filver mines Have beet always kept open in the 
province of Jun- nan, and the inhabitants find gold in the 
ſands of the brooks and rivers, which yield them a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply. | 4 
But the moſt ſingular metal is white copper, of which 
| ſeveral experiments have been made at Pein, to try if it 
owes its whiteneſs to any mixtures : but it was found that 
it did not, and that all mixtures, except of ſilver, diminiſh 
its beauty; but what detracts from its value is, its being 
more brittle than other copper. 
They have alſo great quantities of pit-coal, which, as 
wood for firing is in general very ſcarce, they uſe for fuel 
on all occaſions, | 
The mountains likewiſe produce laadſtones, cinnabar, 
vitriol, and allum. Lapis lazuli is found in ſeyeral places, 
and alſo a kind of jaſper. The fineſt rock-cry/tal is got in 
the province of Fo-#1en ; and the artificers who live near 
the mountains where it is produced, are ſkilful in cutting, 
engraving upon it, and making it into ſeals, buttons, the 
figures of animals, and ſuch devices, T | 
| be 
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is alſo the way by which they give fertility to their hills and 
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CHINA; | 


The mioutitains of this province have alfo porphyry, and 
quarries of fine marble of various ſorts, which, if well 
poliſhed, would equal the beſt in Europe; but little uſe 
is made of it ia their public buildings: for there is nei- 
ther palace, temple, nor any other edifice in the whole 

empire entirely of marble. „ g 

As to ſprings, „ are neither numerous nor palatable 
in this country. The common water js not good, which, 
Le Comptes obſerves, hath perhaps obliged the inhabitants, 


eſpecia i thoſe of the ſouthern provinces, to drink it 


warm ; but becauſe warm water is unpalatable and nau- 
ſeous, they bethought themſelves of putting ſome leaves 
of a tree to it, to render it more pleaſant; thoſe of tea, 
he adds, ſeemed to be the beſt, and ſo they frequently 
make uſe of it. . | 

rer the ſprings there are ſaid to be ſeveral which 
ebb and flo as regularly as the ſea. 

If the inhabitants chance to diſcover a ſpring, they pre- 
ſerve it with great care. They retain it within banks, and 
turn it here and there a variety of different ways, that all 
the country may reap the beneſit of it: they divide it by 
drawing it = degrees, according as every one has occa- 
fon for it; ſo 
times gives fertility to a whole province, 

The rivers of China arepretty numerous: the moſt con- 
ſiderable of theſe is the Kiam, which riſes in the province 

of Tun: nan, croſſes three other provinces, and having run 
a winding courſe of 1200 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Eaftern Ocean. The inhabitants have a proverb, that “ the 
ſea has no bounds, and the Kiam no bottom ;*” and indeed 
in ſome places there is none to be found. At Nanking, 
where it is thirty leagues from the ſea, it is a mile and a 
half broad, The — along it is extremely dangerous, 
and many ſhips are loſt. In its courſe, which is exceeding- 
ly rapid, it forms a multitude of iſlands, that are of great 
benefit, as the bulruſhes, which are ten or twelve feet high, 
ſerve the neighbouring cities with fuel; and from them 
the emperor draws a conſiderable revenue. It is ſometimes 
ſo ſwelled, and its rapidity ſo much increaſed by torrents 
whieh fall from the mountains, that the ſtream carries 
ſome of the iſlands along with it, and greatly leſſens others, 
forming new ones in other places; ſo that it is ſurpriſing 
to ſee them change their ſituation, as if they had paſſed 
under water from one place to another; theſe tranſpoſi- 
tions are ſo frequent, and make ſuch conſiderable changes, 
that the Handarinss cauſe the iſlands to be meaſured every 
ee . in order to augment or diminiſh the duties, 
according to the condition in which they are found. 
Another is called the Tellot River, becauſe the earth it 
ſweeps away with it, eſpecially in times of great rains, 
gives it that colour. It riſes at the extremity of the moun- 
tains that bound the province of Se-tchuen in the we/? : 
from thence it ſpreads itſelf into Tartary, where it flows 
for ſame time on the outſide of the great wall, and re- 
enters China between the provinces of Ghanſ and Chenſi. 
After that it waters the province of Honan, and then 
running acroſs one part of the province of Nanking, after 
having flowed above 600 leagues, it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Eaftern Ocean, not far from the mouth of the Kam. 
his river has formerly cauſed great deſolation at China; 


and they are ſtill obliged in certain places to confine the 


4 


waters by long banks of great ſtrength. It is very broad 
and rapid, but of no extraordinary depth. 


I | ; . . 
Beſides theſe, there are abundance of others, that are 


leſs famous, but more commodious for trade and com- 


merce. There are alſo many lakes, ſome of which are of 


conſiderable extent, and afford a great variety of fiſh. 
ugh China were not naturally fruitful, the canals 
that ats cut through it are alone ſufficient to make it ſo, 
But, beſides their great uſe in that reſpect, and in the way 
of trade, they add much to its beauty. They have gene- 
rally a clear, deep, and running water, which. glides ſo 
| Joftly that it can ſcarcely be perceived to move. There is 
uſually one in every province, which ſerves inſtead of a 
road, and runs between two banks built with flat coarſe 
marble, the ſtones let into each other in the ſame manner 
a8 our ſtrong wopden boxes are faſtened at the corners. 
Beſides theſe cauſeways, they have many bridges for the 
convenience of forming a communication with the oppo- 
ite ſhores, ſome of three, ſome of five, and ſome of ſeven 


arches, the middlemoſt of which is always of an extraor- 


dinary height, that the boats may go through without 
5 ty ih cit 
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that a ſmall rivulet, well managed, ſome- 
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lowering their maſts. Theſe arches are formed with large 
pieces of ſtone or marble, and the piers are ſo ſmall, that 
at a diſtance they ſeem to hang in the air. Theſe fre-. 
quently preſent themſelves ; and as the canals are gene- 
rally ſtraight, they appear at once ſtately and agreeable : 
but we ſhall give a more particular account of the bridges 
of China, in treating on their architecture. 

Each of theſe great canals communicates with ſmaller 
ones on either ſide, which are again ſubdivided into ſmall 
rivulets that end at ſome great town or village, or elſe diſ- 
charge themſelves into ſome Jake that waters the adjacent 
country. Indeed, theſe clear and plentiful ſtreams, covered 
with numberleſs boats and barges, embelliſhed by fine 
bridges, bounded by ſuch neat and convenient banks, and 
diſtributed through fertile plains of vaſt extent, render the 
3 the country the moſt fruitful and beautiful upon 
earth. | 

The Chineſe relate, that their country was once entirely 
overflowed, and that they drained off the water by cutting 
theſe uſeful canals. Admitting this to be true, we cannot 
ſufficiently admire their boldneſs and induſtry, who thus 
formed artificial rivers, and of a kind of ſea as it were 
created thoſe fruitful plains. But it appears incredible, 
that men ſo ignorant of the principles of phyſics, and 
the art of levelling, could bring ſuch a noble work to 
perfection. Vet it is certain, that theſe canals are not 


natural: for they are generally ſtraight ; the diſtribution ' 


is performed with great equality; flood-gates are made 
to Jet in the water from the rivers, and others to let it out 
when the canals are toa full : ſo that it cannot be doubred 


that the Chineſe owe theſe advantages to their own in- 


duſtry, which has been far many centuries entirely di- 
rected to integnal improvements. 


SECT, II. 


the Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and medicinal 
Roots : Together with the foro? Beaſts, Birds, In- 
ſets, Reptiles, and Fiſhes of China, 


HE ſoil is proper for all ſorts of fruit; for it pro- 
| duces pears, apples, apricots, peaches, figs, grapes, 
all kinds, and eſpecially excellent mnſcadines. There 
are alſo pomegranates, walnuts, cheſnuts, and in general all 
that we have in Europe: but moſt of theſe fruits are 
not near ſo good as ours, they being wholly ftrangers to 
the art of grafting, and our manner of cultivating fruit- 
trees. Bek | 
for they have but three or four kinds of apples, ſeven or 
eight of pears, ſome peaches, and no good cherries. | 
But what makes them ſufficient amends for theſe de- 
ficiencies is, their having ſeveral excellent fruits to which 
we are ſtrangers, particularly one which they call 240 0 
which grows on a wide-ſpreading tree as tall as a middle- 
ſized walnut-tree; The leaves are large, and of a lively 
reen, but change in autumn to an agreeable red. The 
fruit is about the ſize of an apple, and its colour, when 
ripe, is a bright yellow. When dry, it has ſome 
reſemblance to a fig. N 
In the ſouthern provinces are other fruits, = more 
eſteemed by the natives. They have an excellent frait 
called litch;, which is about the ſize of a date: the ſtone 
is long, hard, and covered with a ſoft pulp full of moiſ- 
ture, and of a delicious taſte : over all is a rough thin 
ſkin. It is ſhaped like an egg; but when dried, it loſes 
much of its fine flavour, and becomes black and wrink- 
led like prunes. The Chineſe, however, preſerve it by 
drying, and eat it, all the year round. 29 0 
The /ongyen, or dragon's-eye, is exactly round, and 
rows on a tree as latge as thoſe that produce walnuts, 
The rind is ſmooth and grey, but as it ripens it turns of 4 
yellow caſt ; the pulp is white, moiſt, and inclining to the 
acid. This is not quite ſo agreeable as the former, but it 
is more wholeſome, and never occaſions any diſorder. 
The /eze is another kind of fruit thought peculiar to 
China, It grows almoſt in all parts of that empire, and is 
of ſeveral kinds. Thoſe in the ſouthern provinces tafte 
much like ſugar, and melt in the mouth; their rind is clear, 
ſmooth, tranſparent, and of a ſhining red, eſpecially wheri 
the fruit is ripe. Some are of the ſhape of an egg, but 
they are uſually bigger; the ſeeds are black and flat, and 
the pulp being almoſt liquid, people ſuck it out at * 


ides, they want a variety of each diſtinct fort 
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48 
the ends. When they ars dried like our figs, they become 
meally; but in time there grows a ſort of ſugared cruſt upon 
them, from which they receive a moſt delicious flavour. 
Thoſe that grow in the provinces of Chan/i and Cbenſi are 
more firm, bigger, and may more eaſily be preſerved. 

From China we have only one kind of orange cultivated 
in Europe; but they have ſeveral that are excellent, eſpe- 
cially one ſort which is in great eſteem ; they are ſmall, 
and the rind is thin, ſmooth, and very ſoft. Another 
Eind, produced in the province of Fo- tien, has an admira- 
ble ; theſe oranges are large, and the rind is ofa beau- 
fiful red. Thoſe cultivated at Canton are ſtill larger, more 

llow, very agreeable to the taſte, and extremely whole- 

me. They conſider the juice of theſe oranges as a great 
pectoral, and give them to the ſick, after they have been 
roaſted-in hot embers, cut in two, and filled with ſugar. 

We ſhall omit the ananas, goyavas, cocoas, and other 
fruits that are not natives of China, and for which they 
are indebted to the Indies. 

One of the moſt remarkable of their trees is that which 
produces proſe; for the ſhape, colour, ſhell, and taſte, are 
extremely like thoſe of our peaſe. This tree is common 
in 1 provinces, and is inferior to very few in its 
height, the ſpreading of its branches, and the thickneſs of 
its trunk. 8 | 

There are trees in the province of Quang-ſi, which, 

- Inſtead of pith, have a ſoft pulp, of which they make 
flour of a pretty good taſte. | | 
Among other trees peculiar to this country is a kind of 
pepper- tree, the fruit of which is different from any of the 
ſorts known to us. It is a kind of berry as big as a pea, 
and is of a greyiſh colour, with ſmall red ſtreaks. When 
the berries are ripe they open of themſelves, and diſcoyer 
a little ſtone as black as jet, which caſts fo ſtrong a ſmell, 
that it is offenſive to the brain; for which reaſon they are 
gathered by intervals, the people not being able to ſtay 
2 on the tree at a time. Having expoſed theſe grains to 
the ſun, they throw away the ſtone, which is too hot and 
ſtrong, and only uſe the rind; which, though not quite ſo 
agreeable as the pepper brought from the Indies, is good 
in ſauces. The plant that produces it is in ſome places a 
thick buſh, and in others a tree of a moderate height. 


There are two kinds of varniſb- tree, both of _ 
ne, 


ſeem very different from the two ſorts in 7apan. 
called by the Chineſe, tfichu, is of a ſmall ſize, with a 
whitiſh bark, and leaves like thoſe of the wild cherry- 
tree. The gum, which diſtils drop by drop, is like the 
tears of the turpentine-tree. If an inciſion be made in 
It, it yields a much greater quantity; but this will ſoon 
deſtroy the tree. This varniſh is a ſtrong poiſon, and, 
though inferior to that of Japan, is much eſteemed by the 
artificers; it takes all. colours alike, and, if it be well 
managed, neither loſes its luſtre by the changes of the air, 
nor the age of the wood to which it is applied. 
The other, called tongobu, ſo nearly reſembles a wal- 
nut- tree, that many have been deceived by it. It bears a 
nut filled with a very ſoft pulp, that contains a thickiſn 
oil, which they ſqueeze out, and prepare for uſe by boiling 
it with litharge. This, as well as the other varniſh, is 
ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous quality. It is often uſed not 
only where the work is painted, but to varniſh wood, in 
order to preſerve it from the bad effects of rain, and to 
give a luſtre to the floors of the emperor's apartments and 
thoſe of the grandees. 
Another remarkable tree is the touchu, which reſembles 
the fig-tree of Europe, both with reſpect to the wood, the 
branches, the leaves, and the bark: only the leaves are 
larger, thicker, and rougher on the upper ſide, and on the 
under ſide are covered with a fine down. This tree yields 
a milk made uſe of by the Chineſe, for ſize, in gilding 
with leaf gold, To obtain it, they make one or more 
horizontal inciſions in the trunk, and into the edge of the 
Nits put the edge of a ſea-ſhell, or ſome other receiver 
that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, into which the milk 
diſtils; and when they uſe it they dip a pencil in it, and 


-, "draw: what figure they pleaſe upon wood, or any thing 
| elſe, on which they afterwards lay leaf gold, which it ſo 


firmly cements, that the gold never comes off. | 
The tallow-tree is very remarkable. It is as high as a 


large cherry- tree; the branches are crooked ; the leaves | eſpecially in the weight, it being too heavy to ſwim. The 


ſhaped like a heart, and of a lively red; the head is round 


a 
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and very thick; the trunk ſhort, and the bark ſmooth. 
The fruit is incloſed within a rind divided into three 
ſegments, which open when it is ripe, and diſcover three 
white kernels, each of the ſize of a ſmall nut. This mix. 
ture of white and red appears very beautiful; and being 
planted in lines chequerwiſe, the fields where they grow 
reſemble at a diſtance, a yaſt parterre covered with flower- 
pots. Theſe kernels have all the qualities of tallow z its 
ſmell, colour, and conſiſtence. They make it into can- 
dles, mixing only a little oil in melting to render it more 
pliant; but the ſmell of theſe candles is much ſtronger, 
their ſmoke thicker, and their light dimmer than ours: 
but theſe defects may probably be owing to the wick; 
for inſtead of cotton, of which they have great plenty, 
they uſe a ſmall ſtick of a dry light wood, wrapped round 
with the inner part of a ruſh. This mixture of ruſh and“ 
wood cannot poſſibly burn ſo clear as cotton, but muſt na- 
turally increaſe the ſmoke, and cauſe an offenſive ſmall. 

The white wax-tree is likewiſe a production of a very 
extraordinary nature. It is not fo tall as the tallow-tree, 
from which it differs in the colour of the bark, which, is 
whitiſh, and alfo in the ſhape of the leaves, which are 
longer than they are broad. What is remarkable, is, 
that a ſmall kind of worm fixes itſelf to the leaves, and 
forms a ſort of cotnb much ſmaller than a honey-comb, 
the wax of which is very hard and ſhining, and of far 
greater value than the common bees-wax. 

The Chineſe have another tree that bears a fruit from 
which is drawn an excellent oil, and when freſh, is perhaps 
the beſt in the whole empire. The tree has ſome diſtant 
reſemblance of the tea-ſhrub with reſpe& to the ſhape of 
the leaf, and colour of the wood, but greatly exceeds it 
in height and thickneſs. The berries, which are green, 
and of an irregular figure, contain ſeveral kernels. 
There are many trees which would appear very beautiful 
if properly diſpoſed in gardens: for inftead of fruit they 
are laden with flowers of a florid carnation throughout the 

ear; the leaves are fmall like thoſe of the elm, the trunk 
irregular, the branches crooked, and the bark ſmooth. 

Particularly there is one that reſembles the ſycamore. 
The leaves are between eight and nine inches in dia- 
meter, faſtened to a ſtick a foot long. It has a round 
head, and is ſo thick ſet with cluſters of flowers, that the 
rays of the ſun cannot penetrate them. 

The tree which produces the flowers called uey- Boa, 
is very common in the ſouthern provinces ; but rarely 
found in the northern. "The leaves refemble thoſe of the 
bay-tree. The flowers are ſmall, of various colours, and 
have a charming ſcent. There is another ſpecies proper 
to the maritime provinces, the flowers of which are not 
ſo agreeable to the ſight, they being of a duſky yellow: 
but they even excel the other in their delightful fragrance. 

In the province of Tun-nan are found the trees which 
bear the caſſia fifula : they are tall, and the pods no longer 
than thoſe we ſee in Europe: theſe are not compoſed of 
two convex ſhells, like thoſe plants of the leguminous 
kind; but are a ſort of hollow pipes, divided into cells, 
that contain a ſoft ſubſtance, no way differing from the 
caſſia in uſe with us. | * 

We ſhall here forbear to treat of the Banana- tree, the 
betel-tree, the mango - tree, the cotton- tree, and ſeveral 
others, that grow in moſt parts of the Indies. 
a They have moſt of the kinds of timber- trees that grow 
in Europe; but that which they chiefly eſteem is called 
nanmon. The ancient palaces of the emperors have the 
windows, gates, beams, and pillars of this wood, which is 
of ſo hard a quality, that the natives imagine that whatever 
is formed of it will laſt for ever. Some have thought it a 
kind of cedar ; but though it is very tall and ſtraight, the 
leaves have no reſemblance to thoſe of the cedar- tree. 

| No kind of wood can exceed the beauty of the tſetam, 
which is of a reddiſh black, and full of fine veins, which 
ſeem painted. It is proper for cabinets, and the very fineſt 
ſort of joiners work: and what is made of it is much 
eſteemed, | | | 
; The iron-wood, with reſpe& to ſtrength and firmneſs, 
is inferior to none. The tree is as tall as a large dak; but 
differs from it in having a flender trunk; in the ſhape of the 
leaves; in the wood being of a darker colour; and more 


anchors of their ſhips of war are made of this wood, and 
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the emperor's officers have the folly to pretend, that they 
are better than thoſe made of iron. 0 
Among the flowering- trees is the mo- lien, which is as 
thick as the ſmall of a man's leg. Its branches are ſlen- 
der, and covered with a red rind with whitiſh ſpots: the 
leaves are few, but very large, and joined to the tree by 
ſtalks, which ſpread ſo much toward the bottom, that 
they ſeem to embrace the branch, and to proceed from it 
as out of a tube. From the bottom of theſe ſtalks proceed 
ſmall buds covered with down, which opening in the 
depth of winter, become large flowers like the mountain- 
lily, compoſed of ſeven or eight leaves of an oval figure, 
and pointed. Some of theſe trees bear a, white flower, 
others red, and others yellow. The leaves fall at the ſame 
time, and often before the flowers are opened, 

The lamoe reſembles the bay-tree in its ſize, figure, and 
the ſhape of the branches, which are furniſhed with leaves 
that grow with ſhort ſtalks in pairs; the leaf at the end of 
the branch is nearly of the ſize of the common laure), and 
they decreaſe in ſize in proportion to their diſtance from the 
end of the branch. In the depth of winter there proceeds 
from the bottom of the ſtalks of the leaves, ſmall yellow 
flowers of an agreeable ſmell, not unlike that of the roſe. 

The tchakoa is alſo very beautiful. Of this tree, which 
is an ever-green, there are four kinds that bear flowers, all 
of which reſemble the Spaniſh laurel with reſpeR to the 
wood and leaves. At the place where the ſtalks of the 
leaves join to the branches, riſe buds of the ſize, colour, 
and ſhape of a hazle-nut, but are covered with a fine white 
hair; and theſe buds, opening in December, produce flowers 
which are double, and of a reddiſh colour, like ſmall roſes, 
joined immediately to the branches without any ſtalks. The 
trees of the ſecond kind are very high, and the flowers are 
large and red, which, mixed with the green leaves, have a 
very agreeable appearance. The flowers of the two other 
kinds are ſmall and whitiſh, and the middle of them is 
filled with ſmall filaments, and have each a yellow flat top, 
as in common roſes, with a round piſtil in the middle. 

Another very ſingular tree reſembles both the juniper 
and cypreſs-trees. The trunk is about a foot and a half 
in circumference; and almoſt as ſoon as it riſes out of 
the ground, ſends forth branches, ſubdivided into man 
others, which at ſome diſtance from the ſtem form a cloſe 
green buſh, covered with a multitude of leaves, ſome like 
thoſe of the cypreſs- tree, and the reſt Jong, narrow, and 
ſharp, like thoſe of the juniper, diſpoſed along the boughs 
in rows of four, five, or {ix in number; ſo that looking 

upon theſe boughs at the end, they reſemble ſtars of four, 
five, or ſix rays, exactly covering thoſe below, ſo that the 
ſpaces between them appear empty and diſtinct to the 


— 


bottom. The boughs covered with theſe long leaves are 


found principally at the lower part of the branches; for 
towards the top you behold nothing but cypreſs. In 
ſhort, nature ſeems to have taken pleaſure in mingling 
theſe two ſorts of leaves in ſuch a manner, that ſome are 
entirely juniper, others ——_ but cypreſs, and ſome; half 
one and half: the other. The bark is a greyiſh brown, 
in ſome places inclining a little to the red; and the wood 
is a reddiſh white, like that of the juniper-tree, with a 
little ſpice of the turpentine. The leaves, beſides the 
ſmell of the cypreſs-tree, are a little aromatic; but their 
taſte is acrid and very bitter. This tree bears ſmall green 
berries, a little larger than thoſe of the juniper ; joined to 
the branches by long ſtalks, like thoſe of the leaves. 
Each contains two reddiſh ſeeds of the ſhape of an heart, 
and as hard as grape-ſtones. | 
_ - There are trees of this kind that have a tall and ſlender 
trunk, which branches only at the top, ending in a point, 
almoſt like the cypreſs ; and there are others of the dwarf 
kind, that grow no higher than ſeven or eight feet. It is 
remarkable, that when this tree is young, all the leaves 
are long, like thoſe of the juniper ; and that when it is 
old, it reſembles the cypreſs.  _ To | 

To theſe uſeful trees may be added the reed or cane, 
commonly called a bamboo, which generally grows to the 
height of an ordinary tree; and, tho knotty and hollow, 
is exceedingly. hard, and ſo ſtrong. as to ſupport a great 


weight. It is therefore, in ſome. places, uſed in building; 


alſo for pipes to convey water, and many other. purpoſes. 
As it will admit of being divided into ſmall ſplinters, they 
make of it boxes, baſkets, and other things: and after 
all, when it is broken in pieces, and grown rotten, it is. 
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| boiled in water, till it is reduced to a kind of paſte, and 
then it ſerves to make paper of different kinds. | 

Among the various ſhrubs, we ſhall firſt mention that of 
tea the name of which is derived from the corrupt pro- 
nunciation of two cities in the province of Fo-kien ; but in 
all the reſt of the empire it is called cha. The Chineſe 


tea appears to be a different ſpecies from that of Japan 


and therefore deſerves a particular deſcription. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed into three ſorts: the firſt, called ſong-lo-tcha, 
grows on a mountain in the province of K:ung-nan, in 
29 38/ 30% latitude, and is the ſame we call green - tad. 
The ſhrub is planted in rows, and is kept pruned to pre- 
vent its growing too high. It muſt be planted anew every 


rough. The flower, which is in the ſhape of a roſe, is 
compoſed of five white leaves ; and in autumn, when it 
drops off, there appears a berry in the form of a nut, that 
is a little moiſt, and has no bad taſte. In other provinces, 
where they ſuffer the ſhrubs to riſe to their full height, 
they reach to ten feet or twelve: therefore, when the 
branches are. young and tender, they cauſe them to bend 
downward, in order that they may gather the leaves with 
the greater caſe. | | 


province of Fo-Hien, and takes its name from the cele- 
brated mountain in 27* 477 38” latitude, on which are 
many temples, houſes, and hermitages of the Bonzes ; 
who, in order that it may paſs for the abode of ſuperior 
beings, have conveyed barks, chariots, and other things 
of the ſame kind, up into the clefts of the ſteepeſt rocks, 
along the ſide of a rivulet that divides it into-two, and 
theſe are conſidered by the vulgar as prodigies; for they 
imagine, that none but a power more than human could 
convey them up to thoſe inacceſſible place. 
The ſoil of this mountain is light, white, and ſandy; 
and. the only difference between the tea that grows upon 
it and the former is, that its leaves are ſhorter and more 


a deeper yellow. As the taſte is agreeable, and the de- 
coction inoffenſive, to the weakeſt ſtomach, it is ſought 
for, and uſed in every part of the empire. Of this kind 
there are four. ſorts: the firſt is the tender leaf when 
ſcarcely opened. This is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſerves 
to make preſents of, and to ſend to the emperor. It is 
therefore called imperial. tea, and is valued at about two 


a ſhort growth, and is eſteemed a very good fort, The 
remaining leaves are ſuffered to arrive at their full growth, 
which makes the third kind exceeding cheap. The fourth 
ſort is made of the flower; but thoſe who would have this 


orbitant price for it: yet it makes a very inſipid tea, that 
is never uſed at the emperor's court. 

There are ſeveral other Sings of tea, little different from 
the two principal, except what is owing to the nature of 
the ſoil in which the ſhrubs are planted ; there are alſo 
ſeveral plants to which they give the name of tea, though 
they are not at all like it. There is, however, a third 


village in the province of Tun- nan, near which ſtands the 
mountain on which it grows. The leaves are longer and 
thicker than thoſe of the two former kinds; they roll 
them up, and ſell them at a good price. 1 

Many of the mountains are covered with an admirable 


creep upon the ground, and produce very long ſprigs re- 
ſembling twiſted cord. Theſe being extremely limber and 
very ſtrong, they not only make of them baſkets, hurdles, 
and a kind of mats (on which the Chineſe repoſe in ſummer, 
as they are very cool) butalſo ropes and cables for ſhips. 


„Among the fruit-bearing plants, they have two forts of 


melons, different from ours, which are very excellent. 


| One of theſe grows in the province of Chen-ſi, and is 
| ſmall, yellow within, and of a ſweet taſte like ſugar: 


theſe they eat with the rind. The others are a kind of 
water-melens, and are very large and long: the inſide of 
ſome of them is white, and of others red, full of a cooling 
juice that has alſo the ſweetneſs of ſugar. They nevec 
prove offenſive. to the ſtomach, and may be eaten during 
the greateſt heats of ſummer, without fear of a ſurfeit. 
Among the ſhrubs there are but three or four kinds that 


Wa 8 flowers, and among thoſe the 1 
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four or five years, or elſe the leaf becomes thick, hard, and 


Another ſort of tea, called vou- y, or bohea, grows in he | 


round, inclining to a black colour, and yield a tincture of 


ſhillings a pound. The ſecond conſiſts of leaves of 


ſort, muſt beſpeak it before it is gathered, and pay an ex- 


principal ſort, called by the Chineſe, pou-eul-tcha, from a 


kind of 2/iers, of the thickneſs of a man's finger, which 


— 
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the moſt agreeable. In the ſouth it riſes to à moderate diſtempers. The root is not ſo commonly uſed, but is 
eight; but in the north it is no more than ſix feet high, much dearer. It is of a warm nature, and is eſteemed an 
None it be kept in a green-houſe all the winter. The | excellent remedy in all diſeaſes ariſing from cold humours, 
Bower reſembles a double jeſſamine; but the leaf is dif- | and for all kinds of obſtructions. | | 
erent, and ver like that of a young citron- tree. | Rhubarb grows in ſeveral places in great abundance. 
*" There is a firub that is not odoriferous, which bears | The leaves are long, broad, and rough to the touch; the 
a white flower as large às a double or treble roſe; it is flowers reſemble tufts in the ſhape of a bell, but are j g- 
ſucceeded by the fruit, which is in the ſhape of a peach, | ged at the edge; and the root, while freſh, is whitiſh 
but is inſipid to the taſte, + In its cell are ſeveral ſeeds | within; but when dried, it aſſumes the colour it has 
covered with a black ſkin, Nb | when brought to us. 
The pionies of China are more beautiful than thoſe of | The tihoarg is the root of a very beautiful plant. One 
"Europe, and have an agreeable ſmell ; but the reſt of their | would take it for a ſort of liquorice, with a leguminous 
| 1450 flowers are not to be compared with ours. flower, and a crooked pod; but, on examining the leaves, 
The lakes, however, produce many beautiful flowers; the ſeed, and the taſte, it is difficult to determine i what 
and nothing can be more agreeable than to ſee the waters | ſpecies it belongs. It is much uſed as a gradual reſtora- 
thus adorned, and every year improved and renewed by | tive of dechyed ſtrength. 
the ſeed which they ſow. The great lords keep theſe The ſantli is eſteemed a moſt valuable remedy : and 
flowers in little ponds, and ſometimes place them in veſſels | among its other virtues, is efficacious in women's diſor- 
filled with mud and water in their gardens. Among theſe | ders, and hamorrhages of all kinds. A ſpecies of goat 
the Iienboa, which reſembles a tulip, riſes two or three common in theſe parts is fond of feeding upon this plant, 
cubits above the ſurface of the water. Its colour is either | whence the blood of that animal is thought to be poſſeſſed 
violet or white, or part red and part white: and it has a | of the ſame medicinal properties. he LON 
very agreeable ſmell. It bears a fruit as big as a walnut, Of all the medicinal herbs and roots, none is held in 
and the kernel which it includes is white and of a good | ſuch eſteem, or rated at ſo high a price, as that of ginſeng; 
taſte. This the phyficians-think of a nouriſhing and | but as this is not one of the natural productions of China, 
ſtrengthening nature, and therefore preſcribe it to thoſe | but is chiefly imported from Tartary, we ſhall give a de- 
who are weak. Its leaves, which are long, ſwim upon the | ſcription of it in creating of that extenſive 37 ans 
water, and have a communication with the root by long | Of animals, there are all the cattle found in England; 
ſtrings, which-ate uſed by the gardeners to wrap up their | though, conſidering the great extent of the country, the 
goods. The root is much eaten, eſpecially in ſummer, number of them is but ſmall; their numerous canals 
aue it is very cooling. In ſhort, there is nothing in] ſpread over the face oi the. whole empire, and render the 
this plant that is not uſeful. breed of cattle for drawing and burden an inconſiderable 
But the cottsn-ſbrub of China is of all others the moſt object. There are in the mountains many wild beaſts, 
uſeful. The huſbandmen have no ſooner got in their har- as rhinoceroſes, camels, buffaloes, tygers, bears, and wild 
veſt, than they ſow cotton in the ſame Felds: and then bears; but there are no lin. | 
Taking the earth over the ſeeds, there ſoon grows up a2 One of the moſt remarkable animals is a kind of camel, 
ſhrub about two feet high, the flowers of which appear | no higher than an ordinary horſe. He has two bunches on 
+. by the middle of Auguff. Theſe ate generally yellow, | his back, covered with long hair, that form a kind of 
but ſometimes red. The flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall | ſaddle, The bunch before ſeems formed by the back- 
button of the bigneſs of a nut, which opens in three | bone and the upper 3 the ſhoulder bone, and is not 
places; and, on the fortieth day after the appearance of unlike the bunch which the Indian cows have on their 
the flower, diſcoyers three or four wrappings of cotton ſhoulders ; the other bunch is placed juſt before the but- 
extremely white, and of the ſame form as the cod of the | tocks. His legs are in proportion, not ſo long as thoſe of 
filk-worm ; this being faſtened to the bottom pod, con- common camels z and his neck, which is ſhorter and 
rains ſeed for the following year. It is then time to get in thicker, is covered with thick hair, as long as that of a 
the crop; but in fair weather they leave it to be expoſed goat. Some of theſe camels are of a dun- colour; others 
two or three days to the heat of the ſun, which cauſing it | are a little upon the red, and in ſome places of an aſh- 
to ſwell, increaſes the profit. As all the fibres of the cot- colour; but as their legs are not flender, like thoſe of 
ton are ſtrongly faſtened to the feeds they incloſe, the other camels, they are, in proportion to their fize, better 


ople uſe an engine to feparate them. It contains two | formed to carry burdens. + ET SL 
ſmooth rollers, one of wood and the other of iron, about | Their horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, but they too are 
'a foot long and an inch thick, in a manner cloſe to each | ſmall ; they have alſo a particular kind of fag, no larger 
other. While one hand gives motion to the firſt of | than our common dogs, which the nobility keep in their 


. theſe rollers, and the foot to the ſecond, the other hand 2 for their diverſion but they have many dier of a 
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applies the cotton, which is drawn through while the | larger ſize. | ? | | 
naked ſeeds remain behind. Afterward they card and ſpin | he muſt ree-buck is an extraordinary animal, It is 
the cotton, and, weaving it, convert it into callico.” | a ſpecies of deer without horns, with dark hair. The 


The meaner ſorts of the people, who live chiefly upon | mufk is generated in the inward part of a bag; compoſed 
vegetables, are very careful in the cultivation of kitchen | of a very thin ſkin, covered with hair extremely fine, and 
ardens, and never ſuffer the eatth to lie uſeleſs. Among | ſticks round it like a kind of ſalt : there are two ſorts of 
thoſe vegetables not known in Europe, there are none this muſk, but that which is in grains is the moſt valuable. 
worthy of notice but the*perfar, which is excellent. It The female produces no mufk. The fleſh'of ſnakes is ſaid 
has been thought a kind of Roman lettuce, but it re- | to be the common food of this animal; for though they 
ſembles it in nothing but the firſt leaves; the height, | are of an enormous ſize, the roe-buck eaſily kills them; 
flower, ſeed, and taſte being entirely different. Such in- 12 he no ſooner approaches them, than they ate fo 
credible quantities of it are ſown every year, that in the | overpowered by the ſcent of the muſk, as to be unable to 
months of OZober and November, the nine gates of Pekin | ſtir. However, the fleſh of the roe-buck is good to eat, 
are crowded with waggons loaded with it. Fhey'pre- | and is ſerved up at the beſt tables. Fhe effect of the roe- 
ſerye it with ſalt, and alſo pickle it, and mix it with their | Buchs muſk on the ſnake is ſo well known, that whenever 
rice, to give it a reliſh. EY 8 eds MLL the peaſants go to cut wood, or make charcoal in the 
In ſo large an empire, the medical herbs and roots muſt mountains, they ſecure themſelves from being bit by the 
W ſed to be Nee ; | | | ſnake, by carring about them a few grains of muſk; 
_ The plant named by ſome authors radix-xina, and by] when if any ſnake approaches them, it is ſuddenly ſtupe- 


- the natives fou-ling, is more uſed than any other by the| fied, and unable to advance, 15 | 
» Chineſe phyſicians, Its leaves, which are long and nar-| The black hogs of this country are fine food, and greatly 
| - .Fow, creep on the ground. The root, when full grown, | ſuperior to the pork of Europe, Theſe are very nume- 
z very thick. Th s plant bears a pod filled with a white | rous, and are much eaten by the inhabitants; who ſeem 
pulp. In ſeveral parts of the country there is a wild ſort] at leaſt equally fond of the fleſh of dogs and wild 
of it, that is alſo much uſed, and fold at a lower price. | horſes, which are dreſſed in various manners, and ſerved 
Its good effects in ſeveral diſorders are unqueſtionable ; it| up at the beſt tables. The vulgar are ſond of horſe and 
is uled as à Kind of panaces, and preſcribed in almoſt all] dog-fleſh, even though they die with ; IR : 
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Their birds conſiſt of parrots of all ſorts, exactly re- 


ſembling thoſe of America: they have the ſame plumage, 
and the ſame aptneſs to imitate the human voice; but they 
ben. There is none of that ſpecies in Europe that can be 


compared with it. The livelineſs of the red and yellow, 


the plume on the head, the fine ſhadowing of the tail, the 


yariety of colours that appear in the wings, together with 

the delicacy of its ſhape, have no doubt given occaſion to 
the epithet Glen conferted on this fowl. Beſides, the 
fleſh is more delicate than that, of the pheaſant; ſo that on 
every account none of the eaſtern birds would be more ac- 


ceptable if brought into this country. 


Among the beautiful birds the hazt/ing alſo deſerves no- 
tice. It is very: uncommon, and is only found in the pro- 
vince of Cben-ſi, and in ſame parts of Tartary. It is not 
inferior in beauty to our fineſt falcons, and in ſtrength and 
ſize is much ſuperior; whence it may juſtly be called the 


king of the birds of prey in China and Tartary. 


Izbere ate in Chins alſo. wild and tame peacocks, fol" 
of all ſorts, and moſt of the birds found in Great Britain ; | © 
IHR. | lies, the kings being fathers, to whom age, an abundance 


together with hats of a prodigious {1ze. ' | 5 
Among the flying inſefs, the butterflies of a mountain 
in the province of Quang-tong are greatly eſteemed, and 
the largeſt and moſt uncommon: among them are ſent to 
court. Their colours ate extremely vivid, and moſt ſur- 


prifingly diverſified. In the day-time they are without 
motion on the trees, and conſequently are eaſily taken; 
but in the evening they flutter about in the ſame manner 
as our bats, and many of them are almoſt as large. There 
are others of a ſmaller kind, much ſought after; but they 


are by no mans comparable to the former. 

In a river in the province of Hau- guang are taken a 
great number of tortoiſes of different ſizes, which the 
nobility; keep in their gardens and at their pleaſure - houſes 
for their diyerſion. 7% 


Th bere are no ſorts of ib in Europe that are not to be 


met with in China; beſides many athers of an excellent 
taſte quite unknown to us, a few of which we ſhall here 
enumerate; | 3 I SH £.4% 1 
; The armour-fifp, ſo called from its being caſed in a coat 
of hard ſharp ſcales, placed one over another, like tiles on 


the roof of an houſe, is one of the moſt eſteemed. It weighs 
about forty pounds, and is an admirable fiſh, exceeding | 


white within, and in taſte has ſame reſemblance to veal. 
One of the beſt fiſhes in. China reſembles a ſea-bream ; 
it weighs five or ſix pounds, and is commonly ſold for little 
more than a farthing a pound; and for only as much more 
after being carried twenty leagues up the country. 


Ia calm weather they catch another ſort of delicate fiſh, 


called by the Chineſe the mal-fiſh, from its extraordinary 
whiteneſs. The black circles of its eyes are ſurrounded 
with two circles reſembling rings of bright filver.. They 
are found in ſuch" prodigious ſhoals, that there is com- 
monly caught of them, at one drag of the net, no leſs than 
four hundred weight:  _ „ eee e e alt 
The r caught in the great river Tag- tſe- kiang, 
is of an exquiſite taſte, and of a very extraordinary ſize; 
for ſome of them weigh 800 pounds weight. There are 
no fiſh in the world that eat more firm; but they are only 
caught at certain ſeaſons. N 
The go/den-fiſh, which are much admired, and kept by 
the great men in their courts and gardens, as ornaments to 
their palaces, are about the length of one's finger, and pro- 
portionably thick. The male is of a beautiful red from the 


d half way down the body, and the remaining part ſeems | 


giltz/ but in ſuch a manner, ſays Le Compte, that our beſt 
performances in gilding are inferior to it. It has alſo bright 
and ſhining ſpots about the gills. The female is white, 
and has the tail and ſome part of the body perfectly like 
ſilver; the tail is frequently not ſmooth and flat like thoſe 
of the other fiſh ; but often forms a kind of tuft, and adds 
new beauty to this pretty creature, whoſe whole body is 
finely proportioned, © Theſe fiſh begin now to be pretty 
well known in Eugland, gentlemen keeping them in large 


? __ veſſels, where they are ſeen to ſwim about, and may 
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* 


| 


| 
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degree of attention, ſubſiſt there in the ſevereſt win- 
ters. They are, however, very indifferent food: nature 


having beſtowed upon them ſo many beauties only to 


charm the eye, and, at the ſame time, with equal kindneſs, 
rendered them incapable of gratifying' the taſte of the 
luxurious. | | | 


SECT. u.. 


' of the CHINESE, 


T HE origin of the Chineſe, empire is as obſcure as 
the ſource of the Nile. The vulgar hiſtory of that 
monarchy is not only dubious, but evidently falſe, ſince 
forty thouſand years are ſuppoſed to have paſſed fince its 
foundation; but, according to their regular hiſtory, in 
which all the learned agree, China has had its kings for 
more than two thouſand years. It ſeems probable, that 
ſome of the grandchildren or great-grandchildren of Neab 
diſperſed themſelves in Ala, and at length reached the maſt 
weſternly parts of China, where they lived at firſt in fami- 


of flocks, herds, and other paſtoral riches, imparted autho- 
rity. - The foundation of this monarchy is ſaid to have 
been laid by Fohi, whoſe virtue, wiſdom, and power, ad- 
ded to his great age, induced the people to liſten to him as 
to an oracle; and as he regulated all private, as well as 
political and religious affairs, the ſtate ſoon became in a 
flouriſhing condition. | Fu 

| The people in thoſe early ages principally applied them- 
ſelves to the education of their children and to agriculture, 
for which they had an high eſteem. They were extremely 
laborious ; the judges and governors were grave and watch- 
ful, and by the equity of their deciſions gained the love and 
reſpect of the people; while the prince placed his higheſt 
telicity in rendering his ſubjects happy, and conſidered him- 
ſelf, rather as the father of a numerous family, than as the 
ſovereign of a great empire. Thus the Chingſe acquired 
ſuch reputation, that they were admired and eſteemed by 


conſidered themſelves as ſuperior to all other men; an 
opinion which they retained, after their having ſuffered as 
great revolutions in morals as in politics; and even be- 
came ſo vain, as to fancy that Heaven had placed them in 
the centre of the univerſe, to give laws to mankind. 


As to their perſons, they are far from being ſuch gro- 


teſque figures as they repreſent themſelves in their paint» 
ings; and we may form a pretty diſtin idea of them in 
general, by conſidering what they eſteem beauty. This 
they imagine conſiſts in having a large forehead, ſmall eyes, 
a ſhort noſe, a broad face, a mouth of a moderate ſize, large 


ears, and black hair; together with a certain ſymmetry and 


proportion between all the parts. As their garments are 
wide, and do not ſit ſo cloſe to the body as thoſe of the Ex- 
ropeans, they have formed no idea of the beauty reſulting 
from a genteel and eaſy ſhape. On the contrary, they 
eſteem a man well made when he is fat, bulky, and hand- 
ſomely fills his chair. Their complexion, in the ſouthern 
parts of China, where the weather is exceſſive hot, is of 
an olive colour; but, in the northern provinces, they are 
naturally as fair as the Europeans, and, in common, their 
faces, are not diſagreeable : the men of learning, and young 


people, particularly, not being e#poſed to the ſun, have a 


fine ſkin, and a beautiful complexion. Such as are pro- 


feſſedly men of letters, eſpecially if they are not well de- 


ſcended, affect to let the nails of their fingers grow an 


inch long or more, from the vanity of ſhewing that they | 


are not employed in manual labour. A cuſtom Which 


prevails in Otabeite, among the eries, or men of rank? 


As for the women, they are commonly of the middle 


ſize ; their noſes are ſhort, their eyes little, their mouth 
well made, and with roſy lips; their ears are long, their 
hair black, and their complexion florid; their features ares - 
regular, and their countenances full of vivacity. The 
ſmallneſs of their feet is, in the opinion of the Gim, 
none of the leaſt charms of that ſex ; therefore, when a: 


e obſerved at leiſure without the leaſt inconvenience, They femals infant is born, the nurſes are very careful in bindi 


even; multiply very faſt here; and there are now many 
fiſh-ponds/in: garden grounds in England which are well 
Rocked e ee aquatics; who, with a ſmall 


_ g ö ; : 


n 
her feet extremely hard, to prevent their growing; a, 7 


they are ever after ſubject to this conſtraint; but whatever 
pain a child ſuffers from this violence offered to nature, 
og s | * 274; N 2 i beg 4 1 e 1 48 
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Of the Origin, the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, aud Cuſtoms 


all the neighbouring nations; and it is probable that they 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, Catxa. 


to us, ours does not appear leſs ſo to them; our ſhavin 
our beards, and, inſtead of out own hair, wearin 2 bulk 
of artificial curls on the head, appear in the higheſt degree 
fantaſtical and abſurdz and their ideas of gravity make 


32. 


is ſurptiſing that thelr health is not matetially affected by it; 
and ſuch is the force of cuſtom, that when grown up they 
are ſo far from complaining of it, that they pride them- 


ſelves in this whimſical perverſion of nature, and always | | 
affe& to ſhew their feet as they walk, or rather hobble | them ſee nothing agreeable in our diſcovering long legs, 
with tottering and unſteady ſteps. with ſtockings drawn ftrait, and breeches that fit cloſe 


alon | 
The men ſhave their heads, leaving only one lock of hair | to the thigh, 1 3; 
growing on the crown, and cover their heads in ſummer | But tho? perſons of quality obſerve all theſe formalities 
with a ſmall cap, in the form of a funnel, made of rattan | when they appear in public, in the hotteſt weather, yet in 
or cane, and lined with ſattin; At the top is a tuft of hair | private, and among their friends, they quit their bonnet, 
that ſpreads over it to the very edges. This hair, which | ſurtout, veſt, ſhirt, and eyen their favourite boots, reſerv- 
grows between the legs of a cow, is dyed of a ah, red, | ing nothing but a ſingle pair of drawers of white taffety 
and is allowed to be worn by all ſarts of people. But the | or thin linen. This is the more extraordinary, as they are 
men of letters wear a cap of the fame form made of paſte- | offended at our painters and engravers for repreſenting men 
board, and lined and covered with ſattin, with a large tuft | with their arms and legs uncovered: yet in the ſouthern 
of the fineſt red filk. In winter they wear a very watm | provinces they ſhew they have not the leaſt degree of mo- 
ſort of cap, bordered with fable, ermine, or fox-ſkin, the | defty, and almoſt all the artificers and inferior tradeſmen 
upper part of which is covered with red filk, that falls | $0 along the ftreets with ſingle drawers, without cap, 
round it to the edges, and as they walk flutters in the air. ockings, or ſhirt, which renders them much tanned and 
This border of fur is two or three inches broad, and looks Fof a ſwarthy hue : but in the northern provinces the cold 
very handſome, The upper part of the cap, when worn by | compels them to aſſume a more modeſt appearance. A 
the mandarines in their formalities, is adorned with a dia- | The Chineſe ladies have no leſs vanity than thoſe of 
| mond, or ſome other precious ſtone, ill cut, tho? ſet in gold. | other nations: for they ſpend ſeveral hours every morning 
Be. Their other garments conſiſt in a long veſt, one Jappet | in _ and adorning themſelves, expecting to catch 
"_ - _ of which folds over the other, and reaches to the right fide, | ſome accidental eyes in the courſe of the day, although 
+ where it is faſtened by five or fix gold or filver buttons, at | their recluſe manner of living expoſes them in general to 


15 a ſmall diſtance from each other. The ſleeves, which are | the ſight of none but their domeſtics. Their head-dreſs 
. broad toward the ſhoulders, grow narrow by degrees to- conſiſts in ſeveral curls, interſperſed with little tufts of gold 
1 ward the hand. They gird themſelves with a large ſilk | and ſilver flowers, and ſometimes is crowned with the fi- 
* ſaſh, the end of which hangs down to their knees, and in | gure of a fabulous bird made of copper or ſilver gilt, its ex- 
B38 this they put their purſe, and a caſe that contains a knife, | tended wings embracing the upper part of the temples, and 
* 1 2083 tio ſmall ſticks which ſerve for a fork, and other things, | its ſpreading tail forming a plume on the middle of the 
1 | | Under the veſt they in ſummer wear linen drawers, which | head ; while its neck, having a joint, moves with the leaſt 
742.2008 are ſometimes covered with another of taffety ; but in win- | motion. Ladies of quality have an ornament compoſed of , 
Ware: ; : ter wear ſattin breeches, with cotton or ray ſilk quilt- | ſeveral of theſe birds united fo as to form a kind of crown. 
* ed in : in the northern provinces they are made of | The young ladies, however, generally wear a fort of cap 
1 | warm ſkins. Their ſhirts are made of different kinds of | made of paſteboard covered with ſilk; the fore part riſes in 
8 | cloth, and are very wide and ſhort. In ſummer their necks | a point above the forehead ; and is adorned with pearls, 
ai are quite naked; but in winter they cover them with a neck- | diamonds, and other ornaments. The upper part of the 
band of ſattin or ſable, or the ſkin of a fox; and in that | head is adorned with flowers, either natural or artificial, 


ſeaſon their veſt is lined with ſheep-ſkins. People of qua- | mixed with ſmall bodkins, the ends of which ſhine with 
lity line them quite through with ſable, or fine fox-ſkins | jewels. But women advanced in years, eſpecially the com- 
with a border of ſable ; and in ſpring they have them lined | mon ſort, are contented with a piece of filk wrapped ſeve- 
with ermine. Over the veſt they wear a ſurtout, with ral times round the _— ladies, as well as the men, 
e ſhort ſleeves lined and bordered in the ſame manner. | wear a veſt, which is of fſattih or cloth. of gold, and over 
The Chineſe of a certain rank dare not appear in public | it their gowns, bich are very long, cover them from head 
without boots, even though they walk on foot, or are car- to foot; their hands are always concealed under wide 
ried in a ſedan. This cuſtom would feem leſs ridiculous | fleeves, which would reach the ground if not held up, 
was it only practiſed in winter; for their boots being of | The colour is either red, blue, or green; and none but 
filk, and their boot-boſe of a pink ſtuff lined with on ladies advanced in years wear violet or black. Their 


a full inch thick, their legs are well defended from the? ſhoes are of ſattin, embroidered with gold, ſilver, and ſilk, 
cold: but in ſummer, when the heat is exceſſive, none but and are exceeding net. 
the Chineſe, merely for ihe ſake of keeping up an air of The diſpoſition of the Chineſe is in general mild, tracta- 
gravity, would be able to wear them. Some indeed may ble; and humane; they have a great deal of affability in 
Perhaps wear a lighter fort ; but the working people, either | their air and manner; valuing themſelves on their being 

vt. to ayoid the inconvenience, or to fave” expences, ſcarce more polite and more civilized than other nations: there- 
ae” ever uſe them. Theſe: boots have neither tops nor heels. | fore, whoever bas to do with them, muſt take great care of 
If they go a journey ag horſeback, they wear boots of neats/}being too warm or haſty. It is indeed difficult for a ſtran- 
or horſe leather, 6 well dreſſed that nothing can be more} ger to:conform to their manners, and to conſtrain himſelf 
Amber and their boot-ſtoc kings are of ſtuff lined with | to:ſubwit-to a multitude: of frivolous ceremonies that are 
..- cotton 3 they come higher than the boots, and are bordered extremely troubleſome, eſpecially when he finds that, un- 
wird pluſh or velvet. © 1 der all their affected politeneſs of behaviour, they are ca- 
"384 | —_ make a viſit of any conſequence, they wear | pable of concealing the utmoſt treachery, and the moſt baſe 
der the veſt a long filk gown; commonly blue, girded | and-mercenary views. Though they are extremely revenge= 
About them, over which they Have a black or violet-co- | ful, they fawn on the man they hate, and, diſſembling their 
_ _  Jaured cloak that reaches to their knees. This is exceed- | anger, treat aim with the utmoſt reſpect, till, finding an 
ng wide, and has very wide and ſhort fleeves. They alſo | opportunity of ruining him, they gratify the rancour of 
wear their boots, and carry a fan in their hand. Inſtead | their heart, and triumph in his deſtruction. . 
e gloves, when the weather is cold, they make uſe of the | In ſome parts of the empire the people are ſo fond of 
Neves of their veſt, which, being very long, they draw | lau- ſuits, that they mortgage their lands, houſes, goods, 
+, , © theirhands into them to keep them warm.” If the perſons and all they poſſeſs, for the ungenerous pleaſure of cauſing 
dE ots, they an enemy to be baſtinadoed; but it ſometimes happens 


I . 
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| visit chance to be at home withbut tbeir boo | 
eee their viſitors wait till they han t them en. - | that the latter, by giving a larger ſum to the villainous 
es they affect a ſtatched gravity in all their . mandarine, has the cunning not only to eſcape the puniſh- 
* die have a great veneration for « long beard; thiepthere- ment, but to cauſe it to be inflicted on him who proſecuted 
let theirs grow ; and if they have au, D 1 ¶Ü᷑ilfl ITO ITS mine Fold 22” 12 OLE LL TM 
. las Le Compte, for want of cultivation, but i has Intereſt is, with the greateft part of them, the moving 
1 been very ſparing to them: and there is not one among | ſpring of all their actions. When any thing is to be gained 
1 them who not envy the Europeans, whom they conſi- they employ their utmoſt cunning to obtain it, artfully in- 
der in this reſpect as the greateſt men in the world. ſinuate themſelves into the favour of thoſe who are capable 
If the dreſs of which they are ſo fond appear ridicu!ous | of promoting theiryiews, and endeayourtogain their 5 
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ſhip by conſtant ſervices, with wonderful dexterity aſſum- 
ing al characters, and turning the mereſt trilles to their 
vantage. | . 
by, When they have dealings with ſtrangers, they ſeldom 
fail to cheat them when it lies in their power, and even 
boaſt of doing ſo. A captain of an Engliſh ſhip had 
agreed with a Chineſe merchant for many bales of ſilk: 
when they were ready, the captain went with his inter- 
preter to the houſe of the Chineſe, to examine the condi- 
tion of the ſilk. They opened the firſt bale, which 
proved good; but the next contained nothing but de- 
cayed ſilks: upon which, growing very angry, he re- 
proached the Chineſe in the ſevereſt terms for his knavery ; 
who, having heard him, coolly replied, -** Blame, Sir, 
« your raſcal of an. interpreter; for he told me you 
'« would not open the bales.“ mT AN 
© Theſe low frauds are principally practiſed among the 
vulgar, who have a thouſand tricks to adulterate and diſ- 
guiſe what they ſell. There are ſome that have the ſe- 
cret of opening the breaſt of a capon, taking out all the 
fleſh, filling up the, ſkin, and cloſing it again ſo dex- 
terouſly, that it is not perceived till it comes to be eaten; 
and they are ſaid to counterfeit hams and gammons of 
bacon with ſuch art, that the deceit is not diſcovered till 
they are ſerved up at the table, and going to be carved, 
when they find nothing but a ſolid piece of wood under 
a hog's ſkin. . It is certain that a ſtranger will be gene- 
rally cheated if he buys alone; and he has no other way 
of preventing it, than by employing a truſty Chineſe, well 
- acquainted with all their tricks: and indeed he will be 
very happy, if he that buys and he that ſells do not join in 
the fraud, and go ſharers in the profit. | 
. + Theſe accounts of the diſhoneſty of the Chineſe in ge- 
.neral are. ſelected: from the writings of the miffionaries 
who had long lived in the country, and perfectly agree 
with the treatment commodore An ſon received in the ri- 
ver of Canton, of which we ſhall here give a few inſtances. 
It were endleſs,” ſays the writer of that voyage, to 
« recount all the artifices, extortions, and frauds prac- 
« tiſed on the commodore and his people by this inte- 
-& reſted race. The method. of buying proviſions in 
„ China being by weight, the tricks made uſe of by the 
_ «©. Chineſe to augment the weight of what they ſold were 
cc almoſt incredible. One time a large quantity of fowls 
„ and ducks being. bought for the ſhip's ſtore, the 
“ oreateſt part of them preſently died: this ſpread a ge- 
t neral alarm on board, it being apprehended that they 
„ had been killed by poiſon ;. but, on examination, it 
<« appeared that it had been only owing to their being 
& crammed with ſtones. and gravel to increaſe their 
% weight; the quantity thus forced into moſt. of the 
“ ducks being found to amount to ten ounces in each. 
The hogs. too, which were bought ready killed of the 
© Chineſe butchers, had water injected into them for that 
. < purpoſe ; ſo that a carcaſe hung up all night, that the 
„ water might drain from it, bad loſt above a ſtone of 
its weight. And when, to avoid this cheat, the hogs 
„ were bought alive, it was .diſcovered that the Chineſe 
«© gave them ſalt to increaſe their thirſt : and having thus 
« excited them to drink great quantities of water, they 
&© then took meaſures to prevent them from diſcharging 
. * it again by urine, and ſold the tortured animal in this 
e inflated ſtate. When the commodore firſt put to ſea 
„from Macao, they practiſed an artifice of andther 
kind; for as the Chineſe never ſeruple eating any food 
„ that dies of itſelf, they contrived, by ſome ſecret prac- 
© tices, that great part of his live ſea-ſtore ſhould die in 
na ſhort tim after it was put on board, hoping to make 
© a ſecond profit of the dead carcaſes, which they ex- 
©. pected. would be thrown overboard ; and two-thirds of 
the hogs dying before the Centurion was out of ſight of 
“ land, many of the Chineſe boats followed her, only to 
© pick up the carrion. Theſe inſtances,” he adds, may 
<« ſerye as a ſpecimen of the manners of this celebrated 
nation, which is often recommended to the reſt of the 
© world, as a pattern of all kinds of laudable qualities.”. 
When the Reſolution. and Diſcovery, under the com- 
mand of captains Gere and K:ng, touched at the port of 
Canton for refreſhments, in December 1779, after having 
been more the ears on their important voyage of 
diſcovery, by tractor or factor, who is ſtyled 
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Comprador, having ſold two thouſand pounds weight of 
beef, with a large quantity of vegetables, oranges, and 
eggs, for the uſe of the two ſhips, agreed to furniſh a 
daily ſupply at a certain rate, for which he inſiſted on 
being paid in advance; and having received the money, 
made off, and was heard of no more. The difficulty of 
procuring a farther ſupply of proviſions, as well as nayal 
ſtores, of which the ſhips. ſtood in extreme need, was 
found to be very great, and the delays and chicane of the 
Chineſe were intolerably grievous. A circumſtance which 
bad happened a few weeks before contributed very much 
to increaſe the natural propenſity of theſe. people to dupli- 


city and impoſition : captain Panton had arrived in the 


Sea 1 from Madras, commiſſioned to urge the pay- 
ment of a debt due from ſome Chineſe merchants to pri- 
vate Britiſh ſubjects in the Eaſi Indies and Europe, which, 


to near a million ſterling. Having obtained an audience 
of the viceroy of Canton, he received a fair and ſatis- 
factory anſwer to the ſubject of his miſſion; but imme- 
diately after his departure an edict was ſtuck up on the 


houſes of the Huropeans, and in the public places of the 


city, forbidding all foreigners, on any pretence whatever, 
to lend money to the ſubjects of the emperor. The 
Chineſe merchants, who had incurred the debt contrary to 
the commercial laws of their country, and denied in part 
the juſtice of the demand, were afraid that intelligence of 
this ſhould be carried to Pekin, and that the emperor, 
who had the character of a juſt and rigid prince, would 
' puniſh them with the loſs of their fortunes, if not of theic 
lives. On the other hand, the ſelect committee, to whom 
the cauſe of the claimants was ſtrongly recommended b 

the preſident of Madras, was 3 apprehenſive le 

they ſhould. embroil themſelves with the Chineſe govern- 
ment at Canton, and by that means bring, perhaps, irre- 
parable miſchief on the company's affairs at China; for 
the. Mandarines are always ready to take occaſion, on the 
ſlighteſt grounds, to put a ſtop to their trading; and it 
was often with great difficulty, and never without cer- 
tain expence, that they could get ſuch reſtraints taken 
off. Theſe impoſitions were daily increaſing, and it was 


ſhould ſoon be reduced either to quit the commerce of 
that country, or to bear the ſame indignities as thoſe 
to which the Dutch are ſubjected at Japan. Captain 
King's Continuation of Cook's Third Veyage, Vol. III. 
TVVVVVV NICs CU TIS e 

We are told by colonel Capper, that after the glorious 
war which Great Britain carried on againſt France and 
Spain, which terminated in the year 1762, when the 
grandeur of this country rivalled that of ancient Name, 


take the.conqueſt of the-empire of China, as a means of 
paying off the national debt. 8 

It muſt not however be ſuppoſed that there are no ho- 
neſt men in China; there are doubtleſs many ſcattered 


greateſt part of the Chineſe are ſo ſelf-intereſted, that they 
on ſcarcely believe it poſſible for any one to act diſinte- 
reſtedly . | | 5 | 


are ſcarcely any people upon earth ſo fond of life; though 
there are ſome, eſpecially women, who, through anger or 
deſpair, procure their own death; but they ſeem even ſtill 


frequently purchaſe one when in full health and mature 
life, and conſider it as the moſt valuable moveable which 
they have in their houſe. _ = gt © 
FVet no people upon earth are more proud of their pre- 
tended grandeur, and the pre- eminence they imagine they 
haye a right to claim over all nations. This — 
89 ra the meaneft among them with a contempt for 
 othter countries; and they are ſo full of their own cuſ- 
toms, manners, and max ims, that they can ſcarcely be- 
lieve that there is any thing good or great out of China, 
though their acquaintance with Europeans has tended 
ſomewhat to reduce their overweenin ſelf-conſequence. 
On their. firſt intercourſe with them, they aſked, if there 
were any cities, towns, or houſes in Europe; - and, on per- 


they 


. * 


Ks a they were acquainted with JJ] the ſciences, 


including the principal and compound intereft, amounted _ 


a prevailing opinion in all the Engliſb faftories, that they 


it was propoſed by the late Lord Clive, to under- 


through that great empire, and it is to be wiſhed, for the 
honqur of human nature, there were more: but the 


They are in general extremely b there 


more afraid of wanting a coffin after death, and therefore 
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they were ſtiuck with aſtoniſhment, and cried, © How 
« is it poſſible that a people ſo remote from us ſhould 
< have any wit or capacity ? they have never peruſed 
« our books; they were never modelled by our laws, 
< and yet they ſpeak, diſcourſe, and reaſon aright like 
66 us.“ 


The miffionaries had often the pleaſure of obſervi 
their ſurpriſe and confuſion, at ſeeing a map of the world. 
Some of the learned defiring one day to fee ſuch a map, 
they ſought a long time for Ching, and at length took chat 
hemiſphere for it which contains Europe, Africa, and 
Afi, ſuppoſing that America was all the reſt of the world. 

he prieſt left them for ſome time in their error, till one 
of them deſired an explanation of the names in the map, 
and then he cried, You ſee Europe, Africa, and A/; 
in Aa, here is Perfia, the Indies, Tartary. Where then 
is China? ſaid they. It is this little corner of the earth, 
replied the prieſt ; and ſee here its bounds, Filled with 
aſtoniſhment, they ſtood looking at each other, ſaying in 


e It is very little. 
. works produced by our artiſts, as clocks, watches, 
mathematical inftruments, ſtuffs, and the like, ſurpriſed 
them ſtill more, for they imagined that ingenious artificers 
were no where to be found but in China. They were 
then forced to confeſs, that we were not ſuch barbarians 
as they had imagined ; adding, We ſuppoſed all other 
<« people blind, and that nature had beſtowed eyes upon 
ac none but the Chineſe : we now ſee that this is not uni- 
« yerfally true; if the Europeans do not ſee fo clearly as 
« we, they have at leaſt one eye.“ 

Iris told in ſome of the writings of the miſfionaries, _ 
a teleſcope being ſhewn ta one of the emperors, he enjoin- 
ed ſome of his beſt workmen to conſtruct him ſuch an 
inſtrument. They were not long in produeing ſomething 
exactly fimilar in appearance, but the glaſſes were altoge- 

ther deſtitute of effect. 

The Chineſe are the moſt ceremonious people upon 
garth; the ſcict obſervance of punctilio not being con- 
- fined to the higher ranks, but prevailing amongſt the 

velgar. The common ſalutation is performed by rage 
their hands before the breaſt, moving them gently, a 
making a flight inclination of the head, ſaying, Profpe- 
rity, __ On meeting a perfon to whom they 
owe g retyedt, join their hands, lift them up, 
then lower them al to the earth, bowing their body 
very low, and crying, Happineſs. If a perfor is new] 
arrived, they enquire, if every thing has happened wel 
on his journey. On being aſked how they do, they an- 
ſwer, Very well, thanks to thine abundant felicity ; and 
when they fee a man in health, they cry, Proſperity is 
painted in thy face; thou haſt a happy countenance. If 
2 perſon takes any pains to ſerve them, they fay, Thou 


they attain any conſiderable office, they aſſume 2 name 
agreeable to their rank. By this they are then addreſſed, 
and it would be an 3 for one who was not much 
their ſuperior, to call them by their family name. 

If two mandarines of equal rank meet in the ſtreet, they 
ſalute each other without . chairs, by lifting 
up their joined hands to their head, repeating ft feverd 
times till they are out of each other's fight : but if one cf 
them is of an inferior rank, he muſt ſtop his chair, or if 
on horſeback, alight, and make a profound reverence to 
the ſuperior mandarine. * | 

When the governor of a city, after having gained the 
public approbation, is removed into another province, the 
ple pay him the greateſt honours, The road for three 
eagues together has tables placed at proper diftances, co- 
vered with filk, which hangs down to the ground, on 
which they burn incenſe, and place wax - lights, meats, 
fruit, and pulſe; and on other tables are wine and tes, 
ready for his uſe. He no ſooner appears than the people 


| fall on their koees, and bow their heads to the ground; 


ſome pretend to weep ; others, preſenting him rice, beet, 
and proviſions, beſeech him to receive the laſt teſtimony of 
their gratitude. Thus he is ſtopped at every place; bot 
what appears moſt extravagant is, to ſee the people every 
now and then draw off his boors, and give him new ones : 
for all the boots that have touched his legs are held in ve- 


in a kind of cage, over the gue of the city through 
which he paſſed. The birth-day of a governor is like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed by a number of adulatory and frivolous 


ceremonies. | 


his equity and humanity, the literati cauſe a garment to be 
made of ſmall ſquares of fattin of different colours, as yel- 
low, red, blue, green, and black, which on his bitth«diy 
they carry, accompanied by inftramental muſic, to the 
outer hall of his palace, and befeech his prefence; when 
de enters, they prefent him this patch-work garment, de- 
firing him to put it on, The mandarine excuſes himſelf 
by alleging, that he is anworthy of the honour, till, over- 
come by the importunities of the men of learning and the 
people who are preſent, he ſuffers them to ſtrip off his up- 
per garment, and clothe him with that they have brought 
him. By theſe various colours they pretend to repreſent 
the different habits of all nations, and to ſignify that all 
the people look upon him as their father; on which ac- 
count this garment is called the habit of all nations. The 
mandarine indeed never wears it except at this time; but 
it is carefully kept in the family as a mark of great ho- 


of the honour done to his mandarine. 


art too proſuſe of thine heart. And if you have done The ſocial entertainments of the Chineſe are conducted 
them any ſervice, they cry, My thanks fall have no in fo ceremonious x manner, that they would be inſup- 


end. They have always ſuch compliments in their 
mouths, which they utter in an alfedkin tone, though 
they ſeldom proceed from the heart. In converfation 
they uſe the moſt reſpectſul terms; and if they are not 
intimate friends, for fear of being too familiar, inſtead of 
faying, F am fenfible of the ſervice you have done me 
they, cry, T he ſervice the Lord has done for his mexnet) 
ſervant has greatly affected me. 80 a fon ſpeaking to his 
father, wilt call himſeff his youngeft ſon, though he is 
the eldeſt, and has children Pimfelf | 
Nothingexceeds the reſpect ſhewn by children to their | 
parents, and ſcholars to their maſters; They ſpeak little, 


4 


day, as well as on other occaſions, they falute- them an 


* 
ö 


difhes, and the other extraordinary, which requires twenty- 
four on each table. The hall in which the feaſt is ſerved 
up is commonly adorned with pictures, flower-pots, and 
china ware. ere are as many tables as there are perſons 


invited, unleſd the great number of the gueſts małè it ne- 


to put two at each table. Theſt tables fand in a 
line on either fide of the Hall, oppoſite to each other : and 


the gueſts face each other ar they ſit. The fore part of the 


table is adorned with'embroiderad filk ; but there are nei- 
ther table · cloths nor napkins : the tables being curiouſly 


ſtand large diſſſes witir meat ready carved, piled up like 


and always ſtand in their preſence; and on their birth · pod ans fine appearance. On the ends of each of- 
ten 


their knees, and with their forehead ſeveral times touch 
the ground. 5 A 
It is remarkable that the Chinzſe have ſeveral names, 
according to their age and rank; At their Birth they re- 
ccive the family name; about a month after they are 
born, the father and mother” give them a milk-name, as | 
they term it; which: is commonly the name of à flower; | 
animal, or the like, Whew they begin to ſtudy, they 
have a new game from their maſttr added to ttrat of theit 
family, by which they are called while at ſc Hool. When | 
arrived to manhood, they have among their friends an- 
other name, which they preferves and commonly” ſign at 


a pyramid; wit flowers and large citrons on the tog: 


"bur theſe pyratirids are not for the uſt of the company, and 


'offfy ſerve for ornament; When ie who giverthe enter- 

taiument introduces the gueſts into the room, he falutes 

chem one by one, znd them a liquor made of rice being 

| in a little cup of ſilvet, porcetain; or precious 
— 


both His hands; and Bawing to all the Jets, adbances to 
the front of the Ball, when” lift itig up bis eyes and hands, 


on the ground) to fw tfrat al! tiis\poffeffons flow'from 


tus end of their letters and other writings. At · length, if 
* s , 


de bows to the moſt co 


the Lord vl W on ths Teig: cup ot beer, 


I gueſts; and places 
; | it 


* 
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neration by his friends, who preſerve them as a relic in 
their houſes : but the firſt pair that are pulled off are put 


But if a mandarine has greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


nour and diſtinction, and the viceroy is always informed 


portable to an Zuropean; Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
one common, at which' there are about twelve or ſixteen 


placed or a' finall janammu waiter; he takes it in 


together with the cup; rowatdHeaverr, he pours the liquor 


wo 
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jt on the table where he is to fit. While the gueſt returns | 


his civility, by endeavouring to ſtop him, and cauſing ano- 
ther cup of beer to be brought, 1 as though he would 
carry it to the place of the maſter of the feaſt, which is 
always the loweſt ; who, in his turn, prevents him, with 
eremonious terms 0 civility. The maſter of the houſe | 
wen brings two ſmall ivory ſticks, adorned with gold or 
ner, Rh ſerve in the room of forks, and MS them 
on the table 2 to each other. 

e afterward leads the Teer. zueſt to is chair, | a 
which is covered with a rich car 1 flowered ſilk, and 
bowing low invites him to Tit. He b eſs: bimſelf with 
mueh ceremony from accepting ſo honourable a place ; 
ef laſt complying, offers it to all the reſt, and they 

ofing themſelves, take their places. 

our or five comedians, in rich garments, now enter 
the room, ahd bowing, ſtrike their foreheads four times 
againſt the ground ; and then riling, preſerit to the head 

gueſt a book, in which ge 9 in letters of gold, the 
names of I or * Plays, which they are SET to act 


n the ſpot. But r 4 ang o chooſe one, he refers him to | 


e ſecond, the ſecond to hird, and ſoon; butall make 
excuſed referittothe printipalgueſt, w o at laſt chooſes 
e play he thinks s will be moſt agreeable to the company. 
the play comedian then ſhews the flame of the play that is 
10 l and each e his approbation by a nod. 

ladies Who are de _ of Teeing the play are placed 
in another room oppo fite the co ann, where, through 
A hattice made of bamboas and fi k net, they ſee and hear 

wighode * ing perceived. 

he repre apes, fl begitis with the 7 of inſtru- 
ments, as trum flutes, ge n of buffaloe ſkins, 
and ba ſons of br *e or ſtee 1 is covered with 
A carpet, and iar the. intervention of ſcenes, the 


ayers enter from the adjo rooms. 

can while 13 b of i oy \ kneeling, intreats 
his gueſts to take the Cups Fe. wh egy one holds a cup 
in both bands, and lifes it to Ty forel ; then bowing 


very low, riſes, puts it to, his mout 151 drinks fl 
there or four times; w ile the maſter urges them to. 171 
all up, which he himfelf d eek firſt, and then turns the cup 
25 8d — on ſeeing 12 all dy ſo too. Liquor i 1s 
ved two or three times; . e they a are drinking, 
meat, cut in pieces, is pl N on the table in a china diſh ; 
f r they know not how to uſe a knife. The maſter of. 
the houfe then, on his knee, invites them to eat, b god al 
take fon of the meat on their lates 3 at every fre diſh 
the fame ceremony is repeated, and they are obliged to 
drink as often; however, the cups are ſmall, and they 
may drink as little as they pleaſe. At the fame .time tea 
is ſerved, When the gueſts have quitted their, ſticks, 
and dons eating, 2 ring in beer and another diſh, and | 
the ma ſter of the again invites "them to drink and 
5 cath which i 2 repę = as oſten as a fre] dif is ſerved. 
But, before gh e fruit is ſerved, the maſter of the 
call takes his gueſts into the garden; or ſome other place; 
mean while the comedians take cher repaſt, and the do- 
meſtics are  emplo d, ſome in carrying warm water for 
the obelts to wa their hands, and others in clearing the 
table, and preparing the deſert, which conſt fills of twenty 
or twenty sour diſhes of fruit; ſweetmeats, dried ducks, 
which are delicious food, and ſmall dainties, with n 


the rovides them. 

Thet 25 begin about the evening, and, as they laf 
four or five hours, are not ended till midnight, when they 
ſeparate wittrmuch ceremony, and the ſervants of the gueſts 
walk before their maſters chairs, carrying great lanthorns 

oiled paper, on which the quality and ſometimes the 
name of their maſter are written in large characters. 
| Such are the irk ome ceremonies required by the Chi. 
neſe poli neſs: punctilios no leſs mean and fycophangic 
than de ruQive of that eaſy, freedom and unteſerve, which 
give the true grace to all N and can alone emer-¶ on 
tain à mind capable of feliſhing . the feaſt of reaſon, and | m 
the flbw of foul.” The beft thing-that can be ſaid of their 
entertainments i is, that their cooks have the art of ſeaſon· 
ing their meat and fiſh in a manner very agreeable to the 
e and that e very a. 1311 5 124 
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thers in their Families; ; their Gaming ; their Power over 
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their Childrin j thitr Funeral Celebs; : their Feſti- 
vals, particularly the Feaſt of Lanterns; and the * 
ror's going to Fe and I's a * ad Land. 


au be is the foundation of their ie eng 
a” to their 


parents for it'is a max im of their p 500 ner its 5 


4 


gull 


he muſt educate and marry the younger; deen 
the family, through his fault, become J alia ance 


will be deprived of the honours and d uties tha t ought | 
ather 


the eldeſt ſon ought to ſupply bis place. 
Hence the inclinations of the children are never e nſult- 
ed ; for the choice of the wife belongs « either to e 
2 to the neareſt relation of him who i js to be married : but 
he goung women are alwa T6 confined to theit 3 Aapartn ents, 
men are not permitted to ſee and conyerſe with them, 
marriages are brought about by the relations 0 the fei 095 
or . to the deſcription, given of b e 
men, buſineſs it is jo eranfall act theſe ft , who by 
deere are ce en by th the 237 jo. Give a flatterin 

t FE: aid; b Li 

LA ate fou 

gui of y notorious. impolite n, 7 are een ed. | 
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the lawful wife, though ſhe is not their mother: there are inſide, and japanned without, that they tranſmit no bad 
but few however who diſpenſe with theſe ceremonies on | ſmell, The rich expend from 300 to 1000 crowns to pure 
the death of their own mother, or are deficient in ſhew- | chaſe a coffin of precious wood finely carved and gilt. 
ing them proper marks of tenderneſs and reſpect. They are prohibited from burying their dead within 
If a wife elopes from her huſband, he may ſell her, after | the walls of cities, or inhabited places; yet are permitted 
ſhe has undergone the cotrection of the law: and if a man to preſerve them in their houſes, where they often keep 
abandons his houſe and family, after three years abſence his | them ſeveral months and even years, and no magiſtrate 
wife may preſent a petition to the mandarines, making | can oblige them to bury them. Many, to ſhew their re- 
known her condition, who may give her leave to take | gard for their deceaſed fathers, keep their bodies three or 
another huſband ; but ſhe would be ſeverely puniſhed, if | four years; and, during the time of mourning, uſe no 
ſhe married without their conſent. In particular caſes a | other ſeat than a ſtool covered with white ſerge, nor no 
man may divorce his wife; as for adultery, which is very | other bed than a mat made of reeds, They deny them. 
uncommon, antipathy, difference of temper, jealouſy, in- ſelves the uſe of meat and ftrong drink, and frequent no 
diſcretion, diſobedience, barrenneſs, and contagious diſ- | feaſts, or public aſſemblies, 2 © 
eaſes : but though the law on theſe occaſions authorizes a | At firſt all the relations and friends that ate invited come 
.divorce, it is ſeldom put in force among people of diſtinc- | to pay their laſt reſpects to the deceaſed, when the coffin 
tion, though there are examples of it among the vulgar. | covered'with white cloth is expoſed in the principal room, 
Vet the men are fo extremely jealous, that they will not | and a table placed before it, on which is an image of the 
ſuffer their wives to ſpeak in private even to their on deceaſed, or ſome carved work, on which his name is 
brothers. 1 500 5 e written, and which is ſurrounded with flowers, perfumes, 
Though every man is liable to be puniſhed for parting | and wax candles. They all proſtrate themſelves, and ſe- 
with his wife, without what is eſteemed a juſt cauſe, and veral times beat their ſoreheads againſt the floor before 
though gaming is forbidden to people of all ranks, yet | the table, and then place upon it candles and perfumes, 
Mr E Comte obſerves, that theſe laws do not kinder the | which they bring with them; the particular friends of 
"Chineſe from playing ſometimes till they have loſt all their ſ the deceaſed accompanying theſe ceremonies with tears 


—— 


eſtates, their houſes, their children, and their wives. Vet] and groans. ee} 1 : 
'barbarous az this exceſs of inhumanity is, they even pro-. While they are thus o e the eldeſt ſon, accompa- 
ceed ftill farther; for when the avarice of a parent is alarm- | nied by his brothers, comes from behind a curtain that is 
ed by the number of his children, and when his poverty | on one fide of the coffin, and all with countenances full 
makes him apprehenſive of being unabletoſupply them with | of grief, without ſpeaking, pay them the ſame compliment 
neceſſaries, they cruelly engage the mid wives to ſtifle their | of ſtriking their foreheads againſt the floor. The women 
poor female infants in a baſon of water as ſoon as they are | are concealed behind the ſame curtain, and ſend forth fre- 
| , or expoſe thoſe helpleſs innocents by night in the | quent mournful cries. This ceremony 1 ended, they 
ſtreets. This is ſo common in populous cities, that it was | all riſe up, and a friend in mourning condudts the viſitors 
cuſtomary with the miffionaries to ſend out every morning | into another room, where they are entertained with tea 
A number of their catechiſts, who, taking their ſeveral] | and dried fruits, and then conducted to their ſedans, 
walks, baptized a multitude of theſe dying children. Theſe ceremonies commonly laſt ſeven days. 
Indeed a father while living has the power of an abſolute Thoſe who have a complete mourning habit, have their 
deſpotic tyrant, and after his death is worſhipped as a god. | cap, veſt, gown, ſtockings, and boots, all white; but in 
Let a ſon become ever ſo rich, and a father ever fo poor, | the firſt months of mourning for a father or mother, their 
there is no ſubmiſſion, no point of obedience, that the | habit refembles a kind of bag made of red ſackcloth ;' they 
latter cannot command, or that the former can refuſe. | have a ſort of cord, or a piece of ſackcloth, for their girdle ; 
The father is abſolute maſter, not only of his ſon's eſtate, | and their cap, which is of an odd figure, is of coarſe cloth. 
but alſo of his concubines and children, who, whenever On the day of the funeral all the relations and friends 
difpleaſe him, he may ſell to ſtrangers. If a father | of the deceaſed attend. The proceſſion is begun by per- 
accuſes his ſon before a mandarine, there needs no proof | ſons carrying paſteboard figures repreſenting ſlaves, tygers, 
of his guilt; for they cannot believe that ahy father can | horſes, &c. Several companies follow, marching two and 
be ſo unnatural as to bring a falſe accuſation againft his two; ſome carry flags, ſtandards, and perfuming-pans ; 
own ſon. But ſhoulda fon be ſo inſolent as to mock | others play mournful tunes on various muſical inſtruments. 
| His father, or arrive at ſuch a. pitch of wickedneſs as to | In ſome places the picture of the deceaſed is elevated 
ſtrike him, all the province where this ſhamegul act of vi- above the reſt, on which is written in large golden cha- 
olence is committed is alarmed; it even becomes the con- | raters his name and office. Then follows the coffin co- 
cern of the whole empire; the emperor himſelf judges | vered wlth a canopy in the form of a dome, made of vio=  : 
the criminal. All the mandarines near the place are | let-coloured filk, with tufts of white ſilk at four corners 
turned out of their poſts, eſpecially thoſe of the-town | of a frame that has the dome in the middle ; this dome is 
| where he lived, for having been ſo negligent in their in- | embroidered. The vehicle in which the coffin is placed is 
- AruQtions; and all the . are reprimanded for | carried by 64 men; but thoſe who are unable to be at the 
neglecting, by former puniſhments, to put a ſtop to the | expence, have one that requires fewer carriers. The eldeſt 
wickedneſs of the criminal before it arrived to ſuch flagi- | ſon; at the head of his brothers, together with the grand- 
tiouſneſs. As to the unhappy wretch himſelf, they cut | children, follow on foot, covered with ſackcloth, with 
him into a thouſand pieces, burn his bones, level his | their bodies bent as if ſinking under the weight of their 
houſe'to the ground, and even thoſe houſes that ſtand | grief. Afterward proceed the other relations and friends, 
near it, and ſet up monuments and memorials of the hor- | all-in mourning ; and in chairs covered with white ſtuff 
rid deed. 5 F nn - ©] re the wife, daughters, concubines, and ſlaves of the de- 
We ſhall now treat of the funeral ceremonies, which | ceaſed, who make the air reſound with their cries. 
are very remarkable. The Chineſe imagine that young | Near the place of burial are tables under cover, where 
people, by being witneſſes to the veneration paid to de- | the domeſtics prepare a repaſt, for the refreſhment of the 
ceaſed relations, learn betimes the ſubmiffion and obe- company; and this being ended, the relations and friends 
dience due to thoſe who are living. Their ancient ſages, | ſometimes proſtrate themſelves again, beating their fore- 
ſays Du Halde, thought that inſpiring'youth with a pro- heads againſt the ground; but moſt frequently only return 
und veneration for their parents would render them ſub- their thanks: upon which the ſons expreſs their civilities 
miflive ; that this ſubmiſſion would preſerve peace in fa- | by dumb ſigns. If it be the funeral of a perſon of bigh 
milies; that peace in private families would produce] rank; there are ſeveral apartments at the place of burial ; 
_ tranquillity in cities; e e would prevent and after the eoſſin is brought, a great number of the rela- 
inſurrections in provinces, and conſequently preſerve re- tions ſtay there for two months together, and daily join 
gularity throughout the empire : on this account they | with the ſons of the deceaſed in their expreſſions of grief. 
ve determined what ought to be obſerved at funerals, | When death attacks the throne, the mourning becomes ge- 
and what honours ſhould be paid-to deceaſed relations. | neral, and all public buſineſs'is ſuſpended during fifty *. 
' They dreſs the deceaſed in his beſt clothes, with the] The ſepulchres ate built without the cities, and if poſ- 
uſũal marks of his dignity, and then put him in his eof- ſible upon eminences; the form is different in different 
_ fin; Thoſe” made for wealthy perſons are formed of |] provinces, but they. are generally whitened and ſur- 
planks above half a foot thick, and ſo well pitched on the!| rounded with little groves of pines or eypreſds. 
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The honours paid to their deceaſed anceſtors are not 
fined to the time of mourning ; they reſort every 
2 to their toinbs, and, having plucked up the weeds 
| e about them, repeat the ceremonies obſerved at 

why and then place proviſions and rice-beer on the 


: th 
hen at length ſerves them to feaſt upon. They 


alſo every year 


. h in 
ami d eil the branches of it, which frequently 


e to an incredible number, mingle together with- 
r t diſtinction of rank; and the eldeſt, though the 
95 reſt, has the firſt place. On a long table next the 
wall. is placed the image of the moſt eminent anceſtor, 
or at leaſt his name, and the names of the men, women, 
and children of the family, with the age, quality, em- 
loyment, and day of the deceaſe of each perſon, wrote 
- boards about a foot long. The richeſt prepare a feaſt, 
and the ſame ceremonies are uſed to the deceaſed as if 
were yet living. | — 
* Chineſe 845 other ſolemn feſtivals, which they 
celebrate with great pomp and expence. The firſt three 
days in the year are, throughout the empire, ſpent in re- 
joicing- They dreſs in their beſt cloaths, and ſend pre- 
ſents to all their friends: after which | gaming, feaſting, 
and comedies take up all their time. Ten or twelve days 
before are committed many robberies by thoſe who, being 
deſtitute af money, are reſolved to obtain ſome to enable 
them to join ia thoſe diverſions. . 

On the fifteenth of the firſt month is the feaſt of Lan- 
terns, when every family, both in the city and country, on 
the ſea-coaſt, or on the rivers, ghd up painted lanterns ; 
ſome of which are of an incredible ſize, and of different 
forms, Many. are compoſed. of fix panes or fides : the 
frame is of japanned wood adorned with gilding, and on 
every ſquare is ſpread fine tranſparent ſilk, on which is 
painted flowers, trees, animals, and human figures. The 

top is crowned with various carved. work, from whence 
hang filk ſtreamers, of different colours, that fall upon the 
fix corners, without hiding any part of the light or of the 

ictures; for on the inſide are put lamps, and a great num- 

r of wax candles, that give a brilliancy to the pictures, 
and diffuſe a ſplendor that is extremely agreeable, _ 

© Several of them repreſent objects proper to amuſe and 
divert the people. Horſes are ſeen galloping, ſhips ſailing, 
armies marching, and the like performed by moving pic- 
tures, ſet in motion by people who lie concealed, by means 
of threads which at a diſtance cannot be perceived. 
What adds a new ſplendor to this feaſt are the fire-works 
ſeen in all parts of the city, which are reported to be ex- 
tremely fine, | | | 1 
Some Chineſe doctors have pretended that this feſtival 
received its origin from the following event, which they re- 
ted to M. Le Compte: Three thouſand fix pic years 


ſuch a building.; and here the perſons be- 


ago, (from 1787) China was governed by a prifte named 
I, the laſt emperor of the fitſt race, whom heaven had en- 
| me vith qualities capable of forming an hero; but a 
love of pleaſure taking poſſeſſion of his heart, ſoon tranſ- 
_ formed him into a monſter, =? 
Ei had an extraordinary capacity, an engaging addreſs, 
great courage, and ſuch prodigious ſtrength that he could 
teak iron With the force of his hands. But he became ef- 
eminate, and grew weak; he exhauſted his treaſures by 
building a tower embelliſhed with gems, to perpetuate the 
memory of a concubine; and filled a pool with wine for 
kimſelf and 3000 youths to bathe in. Theſe and many 
other exceſſes induced the wiſeſt men of his court humbly 
to offer him their advice; but he put them to death: he 
even impriſoned one of the princes of the empire who en- 
deavoured to divert the paſſions which clouded his reaſon. 
3 tan he completed the deſtruction of himſelf and 
A * 12 
One day, in the midſt of his debaucheries, complaining 
tothe queen, of whom. he wüs extravagantly fond, of the 
Thortneſs of life, I ſhould be content, ſaid he, could I 
** but make thee eternally happy; but in a few years, nay 
perhaps in a few days, death will, in ſpite of us, put an 
end to our pleaſures; and all my power will not be ſuf- 
-* ficient to givethee a life longer than that which the low- 
eſt of my ſubje&s hopes to enjoy. This thought depreſſes 


reſort to the hall of their anceſtors, each |. 


© not I make thee reign for ever? Why, while there are 
& ſtars that never ceaſe to ſhine, muſt thou be ſubject to 
% death? thou who ſhineſt more bright on earth than the 
© ſtars in the heavens.” . 

« *Tis true, my lord, ſaid this infatuated princeſs, thou 
<« canſt not make thy life eternal; but thou mayſt forget 
<« its brevity, and live as though thou ſhouldſt never die. 
© What need have we of the ſun and moon to meaſure the 
duration of life? The morning ſtar that introduces the 
% day, and the evening ſhades that uſher in the night, 
© continually remind thze of the beginning and the end of 
* thy days; for as thoſe begin and end, ſo do ours that are 
„ begun advance with precipitation to their fatal cloſe, 
“Come, come, let us no longer caſt our eyes on thoſe 
rolling orbs; but cure thy diſturbed imagination by build- 


*© vourable to thy deſires, by erecting a great and magni- 
* ficent palace ſhut up from the light of the ſun ; then 
*© hang around magnificent lanterns, whoſe conſtant 
% ſplendor will rival his rays. Thither tranſport whatever 


is capable of contributing to thy pleaſure, We ſhall 


„both enter this new world created by thyſelf, I will be 
to thee- inſtead of all things, and thou ſhalt afford me 
e more pleaſure than this old world can beſtow. There 
*© nature, for our ſakes, ſhall be renewed; and we enjoy 
*© more delight than the gods. We ſhall there forget the 
<* viciflitudes of day and night: with reſpe& to us time 
„ ſhall be no more; no more ſhall it be an incumbrance; 
no more ſhall it ſhadow and overcloud our life. If thou 
wilt be always conſtant, always paſſionate, my feli- 
city will ſeem unalterable, and thine happineſs appear 
« eternal,” 

The emperor, either from the vain hope of deceiving 
himſelf, or in order to pleaſe the queen, cauſed the palace 
to be built, and there immured both her and himſelf. He 
had even paſſed ſeveral months to appearance ſteeped in de- 
lights, when the people, enraged at his being thus aban- 
doned to pleaſure, obliged one of the wiſeſt princes of the 
empire to declare againſt him. | 


than he appeared in public, and placed himſelf at the head 
of an army to puniſh his rival ; but ſoon ſeeing himſelf 
Wang U by the people whom he had ſo weakly de- 
ſerted, he fled. During the three remaining years of his life 
he wandered in diſguiſe from province to province, in per- 
petual danger of being diſcovered ; as if Tien had re- 


order to puniſh him for that ſoft and effeminate repoſe in 
which he hoped to find an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of de- 
lights. In the mean time they deftroyed the new palace, 
and, to preſerve the memory of this event, hung up 
lanterns in every quarter of the city. This cuſtom be- 
came anniverſary, and was accompanied with a great feſti- 
val throughout the whole empire. | 


a country ſo populous as China, whatever tends to the 
encouragement of agriculture muſt promote' the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of the people. In the ſpring of the 
year, after the example of the ancient founders of the 
monarchy, the emperor always goes in a ſolemn manner 
to plough up a few ridges of land, in order to animate 
the . $i te, by his example, in the cultivation of 


rine performs the ſame ceremony. | ; 
The emperor and all his court go firſt to a place in the 
field appointed to make an offering to Chang-ti, one of 
their gods, and to beſeech him to increaſe and preſerve the 
fruits of the earth, This ceremony being over, the emperor, 


reign courts, who are to aſſiſt him at the plough, 1 * 2 
forward; ſeveral great men carry a valuable cheſt, which 
contains the grain to be ſown, while all the court aſſiſt 


or fifty aged huſbandmen, and about forty" younger, 
The -emperor having taken the plough and ploughed 
ſeveral times backward and forward, he reſigns it to one 
of the prigces of the blood, who ploughs in the ſame man- 
ner, as do all the reſt, After having ploughed in ſeveral 
places, the emperor ſows the different grain ; theſe are 


* my ſpirits, and pours into my heart a bitterneſs that 
8 nts my reliſhing the ſweets of life. Why n- 
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wheat, rice, millet, beans, and a kind of millet called cae- 


+ 


ing new heavens ever enlightened, ever ſerene, ever fa- 


The emperor had no ſooner notice of the conſpiracy, | 


ſolved to overwhelm him with continual inquietude, in 


We muſt not here omit another feſtival, which is not, 
like the former, of no real advantage to the ſtate: for, in 


the earth; and in every other city but Pekin the manda- 


attended by three princes and nine preſidents of the foye- _ 


with profound ſilence. There are alſo preſent for:y 


Lang; 
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ang; and the day following the huſbandmen finiſh the 
field, who are rewarded by the emperor with four pieces of 
dyed cotton for cloaths, ; 
The governor of Pekin often goes to viſit this field, 
which is cultivated with great care; he overlooks the fur- 
rows, and if he finds a ſtalk that bears thirteen ears, it is 
eſteemed a good omen. He alſo goes in autumn to get 
in the corn, which he cauſes to be put in yellow ſacks, 
and depoſited in the imperial magazine; and this corn is 
kept for the moſt ſolemn ceremonies. 

As a farther encouragement to agriculture, every year 
an kuſbandman, moſt remarkable for his ſkill in culti- 
vating the earth, is made a mandarine of the eighth order, 
by which he is intitled to wear the mandarine's habit; to 
viſit the governor of the city, and to fit in his preſence. 
When he dies his funeral obſequies are performed with a 
grandeur ſuited to his rank; and his title of honour is 
written in the hall of his anceſtors, 


r 


Their Skill in Agriculture, Arts, and ManufaQures, par- 
ticularly the Manner of their making Paper and Ink ; of 
their printing and binding Books; and of their making 
Porcelain and China-ware. Their Silk Manufactures, 
and Management of the Silk-worm; their Bells; their 


commn Mechanics; the Method by which they flock their 


Fiſh-ponds ; and ſeveral extraordinary Ways of catching 
Fi and wild Dacks, 3 


2 8 | 
\HE Chineſe are ſaid to have gained from the ocean, 
| by embankments, the greateſt part of the proyinces 
of Tebeliang and Kiangnan, including the city of Nanking, 
which are at this day as fruitful and populous as any in 
the empire. The improvement of land is no where more 
attended to or better underſtood than in China. All 
the different kinds of manure are carefully preſerved, 
and ſkilfully diſtributed, Their high lands, according 
to Raynal, commonly yield three crops in a year;. he 
ſays, they are firſt ſown with a kind of Fiſh which pro- 
duces an oil, then with cotton, and then with potatoes ; 
this is the common method of culture, Hiſt. Pol. liv. I. 
On the hills are formed reſervoirs, which are ingeniouſly 
conſtructed to receive rain and ſpring water. We are 
told that it is not uncommon in this country, go ſee the 
ſummit, declivity, and bottom of an hill all watered by 
the ſame canal, by means of a number of engines of a 
ſimple conſtruction, which ſave manual labour, by per- 
forming with two men, what could not otherwiſe be done 
by a thouſand. In the low provinces, ſituated toward 
the ſouth, they ſow rice, which, -being always under 
water, 
year. | lately the proportion paid to government out 
of the produce of the lands, was from a tenth down to a 
thirteenth part of the income, according to the quality of 
the ſoil. This was the only tribute levied in China, but 
of late new taxes have been introduced, the Tartar em- 
perors have laid a duty upon certain articles of proviſions 
and merchandize, as well as upon ſome metals. The 
jeſuit Amyot relates that cuſtoms are now eſtabliſhed 
there in the ſame manner as in Europe. Y 
Though the invention of the Chzneſe is inferior to that 
of our mechanics, their japanned works, their china-wares, 
and their manufactures of ſilks, are a ſufficient proof of 
the ingenuity of the workmen, who are not leſs ſkilful in 
ingenious performances in coral, amber, ivory, ſhells, and 
ebony ; their carved works, as well as their public build- 
ings, gates of great cities, triumphal arches, bridges, and 
towers, have ſomething in them to merit praiſe, though 
according to the ideas of ſymmetry and proportion which 
prevail in other parts of the world, the Chineſe have never 
produced either a capital building, a beautiful ſtatue, or 
any elegant compoſition in poetry or proſe ; they are bad 
muſicians, and unſkilful painters; their genius leads 
them to excel only in ſuch arts as ſerve for the common 
purpoſes and conveniencies of life. 5 
N the Chineſe wrote with a ſteel bodkin upon 
wooden tablets, which being faſtened together made a 
volume. They afterward traced their characters upon 
7 of ſilk or linen, cut to any length or breadth. 
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At laſt, about ſixteen hundred years ago, they found out 
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the ſecret of making paper. Raynal Hi. Pol. liv. V. 

The Chineſe paper is made of the bark of the bamboo and 
other trees; but they uſe only the ſecond ſkin of the bark 
which is ſoft and white, This is buried fifteen days in the 
mud of ſome ſtanding water, waſhed clean, and then 
ſpread in a dry ditch, where it is covered with lime, Ia 
a few days it is taken out again, waſhed, reduced into A 
kind of threads, and ſpread in the ſun to whiten and dry 
It is then boiled well in a copper, and afterward reduced 
by a proper machine to a ſoft paſte. They then take ſome 
water in which the branches of a ſhrub named #oteng has 
been ſoaked, to render it ſizy, and mix a proper quantit 
of it with the matter of which the paper is made; the 
whole then appears like a thick clammy liquor, and be. 
ing poured into large and deep reſervoirs, they take up 
with their moulds the ſurface of the liquor, which almoſt 
The moulds, or frames they 
make uſe of to take up this matter are long and broad 
and the bottom compoſed of threads of bamboo, ſo that 
there are ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and ſometimes 
more. Afterward they dip every ſheet of paper into 
allum-water, whence it is called fan paper; fan it che 
Chineſe tongue ſignifying allum. The allum prevents the 
ink 2 and gives it an agreeable luſtre. This paper is 
white, ſoft, and ſmooth ; but is more apt to crack than 
that of Europe; it eaſily takes moiſture, and by degrees 
the worms | into it, if proper care be not taken to pre- 
ſerve it. To prevent theſe inconveniencies, the books 
ſhould be often beaten, and expoſed to the ſun... Beſides 
the paper made of the bark of trees, there is another kind 
made of cotton, which is the fineſt, whiteſt, and moſt uſed: 
beſides, it is not ſubject to the inconveniencies juſt men- 
tioned ; for it will keep as well and as long as the paper 
made in Europe, The Chineſe make uſe of paper for fur- 
niture to their rooms, T he ſort which is prepared for 
that purpoſe has a very pleaſing effect from the luſtre 
which they give it, and from the variety of ſhapes into 
which they form it. The faſhion of hanging rooms with 
paper has been adopted in Europe from Afia, but in this 
manufacture the Engliſh now rival the Chineſe, 

The invention of paper would have been comparatively 
of little uſe to the Chineſe, had they not at the ſame time 
invented a ſort of ink fit to draw their characters upon it. 
This is what is uſually called with us Indian-ink. There 
are ſeveral methods of making it; but that mentioned by fa- 
ther Contancin ſeems moſt als to reduce to practice. The 
receipt he obtained from the Chineſe is as follows: 

Put five or fix lighted wicks into a veſſel filled with oil; 
but obſerve that the beſt oi] makes the moſt ſhining black, 
and conſequently the moſt eſteemed and the | Caray ink, 
Over this veſſel place at a proper diſtance an iron cover 
in the ſhape of a funnel, to receive all the ſmoke : when 
it has received its full quantity take it off, and with a gooſe's 
feather gently bruſh the ſoot upon a dry and ſtron 
ſheet of paper. Fhe lampblack which does not fall of 
with bruſhing, and that ſticks faſt to the cover, is coarſer, 
and may be ſoraped off into a diſh, to make an ordinary 
ſort of ink. Haying thus taken off the lampblack, beat it 
in a mortar, mixing with it muſk, or ſ\6me ſweet-ſcented 
water, with a thin {ze made of neat's leather, to unite the 

articles when the lampblack is thus brought into a paſte, 
it is put into neat wooden moulds made to give the proper 
forms to the ſticks of ink; and then having ſtamped upon 
them characters or figures of dragons, birds, or flowers, 
which are ſometimes gilt, they dry them in the ſun. or in 
the wind. . : * > 

When the Chineſe write with this ink, they make uſe 
of a piece of poliſhed marble, in which are one or more 
holes proper to receive water, wherein they put one end of 
the ſtick of ink, and gently rubbing it, they produce in 
a few moments a fluid ink. Inſtead of a pen they uſe 
a hair pencil, which they hold in the hand not obliquely, 
but upright, as if the paper were to be pricked. The 
Chineſe always write from the top to the bottom, and be- 
gin their books where ours end: but their paper being 
very thin, it will not bear writing on both ſides. 

Printing, which is but a modern invention in Europe, 
is of very great antiquity in China; but the man- 
ner in which it is performed is very different from ours. 
As we have but few letters, and thoſe capable of compo- 
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ſing volumes on all ſubjeéts, and in every language, a 
few characters are ſufficient: but the Chineſe, who are 
ſtrangers to this admirable invention, are obliged to make 
uſe of a prodigious number of characters, as they have 
properly no letters, but different marks for all the different 
words in their language. Inſtead therefore of making uſe 
of types, they cut their characters on blocks of wood. 
When a perſon intends to print a book, he gets'it fairly 
written on fine tranſparent paper: then the engraver 

yes each leaf upon a ſmooth block of pear-tree, with the 
face of the letter to the wood, and then cuts away the 
wood, leaving only the characters: which is done in fo 
exact a manner, that, when printed off, they perfectly 
reſemble the original, and it is difficult to diſtinguiſh that 
which is printed from that which is written. 

This manner of printing is on many accounts incommo- 
dious: it neceſſarily takes up a great deal of time in engrav- 
ing, and, as the pages are worked off ſeparately, the time 
of printing a volume muſt be very conſiderable ; beſides, 
the blocks of wood muſt be as numerous as the pages, and 
a volume will be ſufficient to fill a room. On the other 
hand, it is attended with ſome advantages ; they have no 
occaſion for a corrector; for, provided the leaf be exactly 
written, the engraver is not liable to any- miſtakes: be- 
ſides, the author is not obliged to print off more books 
than he has immediate occaſion for, and never runs the 
hazard of printing a large impreſſion when the ſale is not 
abſolutely certain. | 

They uſe no printing-preſs as we do, for the paper is too 
ſoft to bear it; but when once the blocks are ready, and 
the paper cut, one man with a bruſh can print a great 
number of ſheets in a day. They have two bruſhes, one 
harder than the other; they dip one a little in the ink, and 
then rub the ſurface of the block with it, ſo as to wet it 
neither too much nor too little; for if it was too much the 
characters wquld be blotted, and if too little they would 
not take the impreſſion, Having thus inked the cha- 
racters, they lay the ſheet upon the block, and then 
gently paſs the other bruſh over the paper, preſſing it 
down a little that it may imbibe the ink, which it eaſily 
does, as the printing-paper is not dipped in allum, 

The ink uſed in printing is made of lampblack, well 
beaten and expoſed to the ſun, and then ſifted through a 
very fine ſieve: it is afterward tempered with aqua vitæ till 
it is of the conſiſtence of ſize, after which it is mixed with 
water till it is of a proper conſiſtence. Laſtly, they add to 
every ten ounces of ink about an ounce of glue, which they 
diſſolve over the fire, and mix with the lampblack and aqua 
vitæ before they are tempered with water. 

As they write, ſo they print but on one ſide of the paper; 
hence every leaf of a book is folded, the fold being at the 
edge of the book, and the opening at the back, where 
they are bound together. They cover their books with 
a a neat ſort of grey paſteboard, to which they ſome- 
times add fine ſattin or flowered taffety; and ſome are 
covered with red brocade, on which are gold and filver 
flowers. This method of binding is very neat and con- 
venient, but they never gild the edges, nor even colour 
them. | 

China-ware is made of a mixture of different ſorts of 
earth; one called pe-turi/e is white, with a greeniſh caſt, 
and is found in the quarries. It is very hard, and being 
broken into ſmall pieces with hammers, is put into mor- 
tars ; and by help of ſtene-peſtles, capped with iron, is 
reduced into a fine powder. Theſe peſtles are worked 
without ceaſing, either by man's labour or by the aſſiſtance 
of water, in the ſame manner as the hammers of 'paper- 
mills. This powder is caſt into a large veſſel filled with 
water, and briſkly ſtirred with a ſtrong iron ſpatula; 
when, after it has reſted a few minutes, there riſes on the 
ſurface a cream four or five inches thick, which they 
take off, and pour into another veſſel of water. Thus 
they agitate the water of the firſt veſſel ſeveral times, con- 
itantly taking off what ſwims on the top, till nothing re- 
mains but the groſs part, which they take out and pound 
afreſh, ' With reſpe& to what is put into the ſecond 
veſic], they wait till it has formed at the bottom a kind of 
paſte; and when the water appears clear they pour it off 
gently, and caſt the paſte into large moulds, in which it 
ia dried. 
in th 
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China- ware is a kind of chalk, of a ſomewhat glutinous 
and ſoapy nature. They waſh it in river-water, to take 
off a yellow earth that ſticks to its ſurface; and then break- 
ing it, put it into a veſle] of water to diſſolve; after which 
they prepare it in the ſame manner as the other. 

The fineſt, lighteſt, and moſt beautiful China-ware is 
made only by well incorporating together eight parts of 
this laſt chalk with two of the former; after which the 
veſſels are turned on the wheel, that is placed on a round 
board, which whirls round by means of a wheel placed 
under it, and is turned by the foot in much the ſame man- 
ner as our potters make mugs, bowls, and other veſſels: 
ſome pieces of China-ware are made in moulds, and all of 
them paſs through a variety of hands, 

he great pieces of China. ware are made at twice, one 
part is lifted upon the wheel by two or three men, in order 
to receive its proper ſhape; and the other half, after it is 
formed and almoſt dry, is joined to it and united by the 
ſame matter it is made of, moiſtened with water. When 
the pieces thus faſtened together are quite dry, they ſcrape 
and poliſh the place where they are joined with a knife, 
both on the inſide and out. In the ſame manner they ap- 
ply handles, ſpouts, and the like. , 

Men, groteſque figures, animals, idols, buſts, and the 
like, which are hollow, are made in moulds, in three, four, 
or more pieces; after which they are joined together, and 
finiſhed with tools proper to trace, hollow. and poliſh the 
different ſtrokes the mould had not impreſſed. 

As to flowers and other ornaments that ſeem engraved, 
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they are formed on the china by ſtamps and moulds; and 


relievos, ready prepared, are ſtuck on. 

When they have the model of a piece of China-ware 
that is beſpoke, and which they cannot imitate by the 
wheel only, they make uſe of a kind of yellow fat 
clay, which they Ars very much, and then apply it to 
the model; and when the impreſſion is taken, ſeparate the 
mould from the model in ſeveral pieces, which they ſuffer 
to dry gently. When they intend to make uſe of the 
model, they place it for ſome time near the fire; after which 
they fill it to wit thickneſs is deſigned with the paſte pro- 
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the hand; and then place it a moment before the fire, 
which Jooſens the mould by drying up the moiſture that 
united the one to the other. The ſeveral pieces thus made 
ſeparately, are united again in the ſame manner as thelarge 
China- veſſels; and the figure being ſuffered to grow hard, 
is afterward finiſhed by tools proper for that purpoſe. 

The labour of painting the China- ware is alſo divided 
between a great number of workmen, who do every thing 
by rote, aſſiſted by a very poor imagination: it is the bu- 
ſineſs of one to make the coloured circle near the edge; 
another traces the flowers, which are painted by a third. 
It belongs to one to make rivers and mountains, another 
makes birds, flies, and other animals; but the figures of 
men are commonly the worſt pet formed. ; 

Du Halde ſays they glaze and bake it before this part of 
the work is performed ; and then having painted and laid 
on the gilding, they bake it a ſecond time. 

All the forts of China- ware are made at Kingto-chin or 
Kientchang in the province of Kiangſi. This manufac- 
ture employs five hundred furnaces and a million of per- 
ſons. I: has been attempted to be made at Petin and other 
places of the empire, but it has not ſucceeded any where, 
though the ſame workmen have been employed, and the 
ſame materials made uſe of; ſo that this branch of in- 
duſtry is entirely given up, except in the neighbourhood 
Canton, where a ſort of China-ware is made. which is 
4; in Europe by the name of India China. Raynal, 
liv. V. | 
They uſe all colours in painting China-ware ; thoug » 
there are ſeldom any brought to Exrope but, red or blue 
upon a white ground, ſometimes mixed with gold. Some 
are quite red with ſmall ſpots, others entirely blue, others 
of a ſhining black, others marbled, and others painted with 
landſcapes, mixed with alqoſt all colours, and enlivened 
by gilding. This beautiful brittle furniture has been finely 
imitated in the Dreſden china, and in that made at Chelſea, 
Bow, and at WHoreefter : fome of which, with reſpect᷑ to 
the beauty of the painting, greatly exceed that made by the 
Chineſe. ** The art of making porcelain,” ſays Raynal, 
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« moſt pleaſing that men have ever diſcovered : it is the 
« neatneſs of luxury, which is preferable to its magni- 
© ficence.” Hit. Politique, liv. V. 

The beſt authors have agreed, that itt and filt-worms 
came originally from China; from thence they paſſed to 
the Indians, from them to the Perſians, and from the latter 
to the Greeks and Romans z among whom filk ſtuffs, at 
their firſt introduction, was valued at their weight in 

old. 
1 The ſilks moſt in uſe among the Chineſe are plain and 
flowered gauzes, which are their ſummer wear; damaſks of 
all ſorts and colours, ſtriped ſattins, black Nanktng ſattins, 
coarſe taffeties, brocades, velvets, and a great many ſorts 
for which the Europeans have no name. For their gold 
tiſſue, they do not make uſe of fine gold thread twiſted on 
ſilk ; but cutting a long flip of gilt paper into ſmall ſlips, 
very artfully roll them about the filk. Theſe ſtuffs, when 
freſh, look very fine; but being ſoon tarniſhed by the air, 
and ſpoiled by wet, they are unfit for garments. None 
- but the mandarines, and their ladies wear them; and that 
but ſeldom. ** There is a ſtiffneſs,” ſays Raynal, in 
« every thing which the Chineſe produce that is diſ- 
te plealing to perſons of any taſte ; all ſavours of their 
« particular turn of mind, which is deſtitute of viva- 
<« city and elevation.” The Chineſe ſilk is ſo far ſu- 
perior to any in whiteneſs, that it is the only one which 
can be uſed for blondes and gauzes. This is pro- 
duced chiefly from the province of Tchekiang, and is 
known in Europe by the name of Nanking-filk, which 
js the place where moſt of it is prepared. In other parts 
of China ordinary filks are produced which are called 
Cantons. | 

The annals of China aſcribe the diſcovery of ſilk to one 
of the wives of the emperor Hoangti. The empreſs, aſ- 
ſiſted by the ladies of her court, promoted by her example 
this branch of induftry to ſuch a degree, that the Chineſe, 
who before were only cloathed in ſkins, ſoon appeared 
dreſſed in filks, and the manufacture was preſently 
brought to a high degree of perſection. 

The Chineſe being the firſt nation that diſcovered the art 
of rearing ſilk-worms, and rendering their labours of ſervice 
to mankind, a conciſe account of the manner in which this 
is performed, and the ſilk produced in that country, can- 
not fail of being agreeable to the curious reader; and the 
more ſo, as the ſilk manufacture there is much greater than 
in any other country upon earth, 

The /ilk-worm proceeds from a ſmall egg no bigger than 
a pin's head, and grows till it becomes of the ſize of a 
caterpillar, feeding all the while on the leaves of mulberry- 
trees till it comes to its maturity; it then ceaſes to eat, 
and prepares for its diſſolution, by wrapping itſelf in a 
kind of coffin, or ſilken ball, of the ſize and ſhape of a 
pigeon's egg: this taſk is no ſooner accompliſhed, than 
its head ſeparates from its body, which is ſlender, of a 
light cheſtnut colour, and covered with hard ſcaly rings; 
in ſhort, it is metamorphoſed into a chryſalis, and in no 
reſpect reſembles its original form, but remains without 
the leaſt ſign of life or motion : yet, if taken out of its 
| ſepulchral caſe, it will writhe on being touched; though 
on opening it no ſign of an animal form is to be ſeen with 
the naked eye, for nothing appears within its ſcaly co- 
vering but a liquid ſubſtance. In this torpid ſtate, with- 
out limbs, or any diſtinction of head or tail, it remains, 
till at length it awakes to a new life, puts off the rings 
with which it was ſurrounded, and making a paſſage 
out of its ſilken ſepulchre, appears a perfect moth or but- 
terfly, with head, legs, and wings: yet in this ſtate it 
never eats, but fluttering about, as if rejoiced at its reſur- 
rection to a new and more Eligible life, -propagates its 
ſpecies z and each female having laid abundance of eggs, 

th the males and females die. en 

There are two methods of bringing up theſe curious in- 
ſes, both practiſed in China ;- theſe are, either ſuffering! 
them to expatiate at full liberty on the mulberry-trees, by 
which they are nouriſhed, or by keeping them in rooms. 
As in this laſt method the fineſt ſilk is produced, we ſhall 
give a particular deſcription of the manner in which the 
Chimfſe proceed. | : 
© To begin with the eggs, which are laid on large ſheets 


hung up on a beam of the room, with the eggs inward, 
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and the windows -are opened in the front to admit the 
wind: but no hempen ropes muſt ever come near the 
worms or their eggs. After ſome days the ſheets are 
taken down, rolled up looſely with the eggs inward 
and then hung up again, during the ſummer and ay. 
tumn. | | 

At the end of December, or the beginning of Fanuary 
the eggs are put into cold water, with a little ſalt diflolyeq 
in it. Two days after they take them out, hang them 
up again, and when dry roll them a little tighter, and 
encloſe ach ſeparately, ſtanding on one end in an earthen. 
veſſel. Some put them into a lye made of mulberry-tree 
aſhes, and then lay them ſome moments in ſnow-water 
or elſe hang them up three nights on a mulberry-tree tO 
receive the ſnow or rain, if not too violent. 

The time of hatching them is when the leaves of the 
mulberry-trees begin to open, for they are haſtened or im- 
peded according to the different degrees of heat or cold to 
which they are expoſed. When they are ready to come 
forth, the eggs ſwell, and become a little pointed. 

Thethird day before they are hatched, the rolls of paper 
are taken out of the veſſel, — out, and hung up with 
the back- ſides toward the ſun, till they receive a kindly 
warmth, and then being rolled up cloſe, they are ſet up- 
right in a veſſel in a warm place. This is repeated the 
next day and the eggs change to an aſh- grey: they then 
_ two ſheets together, and rolling them cloſe tie the 
ends, | 

The third day, toward night, the ſheets are unrolled 
and ſtretched on a fine mat, when the eggs appear blackiſh. 
They then roll three ſheets together, and carry them 
into a pretty warm place, ſheltered from the ſouth wind. 
The next day the people taking out the rolls and open- 
ing them, they find them full of worms like ſmall black 
ants. 

The apartment for the ſilk- worms ought to be on a dry 
riſing ground, in a ſweet air, and free from noiſe. The 
rooms ſhould be ſquare, and very cloſe, for the ſake of 
warmth; the door ſhould be to the ſouth, and covered with 
a double mat, to keep out the cold; yet there ſhould be a 
window on every fide, that when it is thought neceſſary 
the air may have a free paſſage. In opening of a window 
to let in a refreſhing breeze, care muſt be taken to keep 
out the gnats and flies. The room muſt be furniſhed with 
nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one above 
the other, On theſe they place ruſh hurdles, upon which 
the worms are fed till they are ready to ſpin; and, to pre- 
ſerve à regular heat, ſtove- fires are placed at the corners 
of the room, or elſe a warming-pan is carried up and 
down it; but it muſt not have the leaſt flame or ſmoke. 
nt dried in the ſun is eſteemed the moſt proper 
uel. 5.48, 
The worms eat equally day and night: the Chineſe 
give them on the firſt day forty-eight meals, that is, one 
every half hour; the next thirty; the third day they 
have ſtill leſs. As cloudy and rainy weather takes away 
their ſtomach, juſt before their repaſt a whiſp of very 
dry ſtraw, the flame of which muſt be all alike, is held over 
the worms to free them from the cold and moiſture that 
benumbs them, or elſe the blinds are taken from the win- 
dows to let in the full day - light. 

Eating ſo oſten haſtens their growth, on which the chief 
profit of the ſilk - worms depends. If they come to maturity 
in twenty-three or twenty-five days, a large ſheet of paper 
covered with worms, which at their firſt coming from the 
eggs weigh little more than a drachm, will produce twenty- 
five ounces of ſilk; but if not till twenty-eight days, they 
then yield only twenty ounces; and if they are a month or 
forty days in growing, they then produce but ten. 

hey muſt be kept extremely clean, and often removed; 
and when they are pretty well grown, the worms belong- 
ing to one hurdle muſt be divided into three, afterward 
they muſt be placed on fix, and ſo on'to the number of 
twenty or more: for being full of humours, they muſt be 
kept at a due diſtance from each other. The critical 
moment for removing them is when they are of a bright 
yellow and ready to ſpin; they muſt be ſurrounded with mats 
at a ſmall diſtance, which muſt coverthe top of the place, to 
keep off the outward air; and becauſe they love to work in 
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of paper, to which they firmly adhere. The ſheets are, 
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the dark. However, after the third day's labour the mats 
| ken away from one o'clock till three, but the rays 
of the ſun muſt not ſhine upon them. They ate at this 
time covered with the ſheets of paper that were uſed on 


are ta 


the hurdles. | 


As to the manner iti which the filk-worm performs 
this work; it at firſt ſeems to labour without deſign, and 
forms only a kind of flue or down: this is its firſt day's 
employment. On the ſecond it begins to form the out- 
Gde of the cone or ball, in the midit of the looſe ſilk or 
fue made the preceding day. On the third day it is quite 
hid, and the reſt of his performance is concealed from our 
ſight. At length the concs being finiſhed in ſeven days, 
the worm changes its form, and becomes a chryſalis ; the 
cones are then gathered and laid in heaps, but they firſt 
ſet apart thoſe deſigned for propagation upon a hurdle in a 


cool airy place. 


The next care is to kill the moths in thoſe cones which 
are not to be bored. The beſt way of doing this is to fill 
large earthen veſſels with cones in layers of ten pounds 
each, throwing in four ounces of ſalt with every layer, 
and covering it with large dry leaves like thoſe of the wa- 
ter-lily, and cloſely ſtopping the mouth of the veſſels, 
But in laying the cones into the veſſels they ſeparate the 
Jong, white, and glittering ones, which yield a very fine 
filk, from thoſe that are thick, dark, and of the colour of 
the ſkin of an onion, which produce a coarſer ſilk. 

This is the method of raiſing worms in the ſpring, 
which is the general ſeaſon for doing it, though ſome hatch 

gs in ſummer and aututnn, and almoſt every month 
after the ſpring crop; but were all to do fo, the mulberry- 

trees would ſcarce furniſh them ſufficient food, The ſilk- 
worms bred in ſummer are kept cool, and the windows 
covered with gauze to keep out the gnats. Thoſe raiſed 
in autumn are firſt to be kept cool: but after their moult- 
ing, and when they ſpin, they muſt be kept warmer than 


in the ſpring.. 


When the ſilk-worms are ready to ſpin, if you lay them 
on the top of a cup covered with paper, they will ſpin a 
piece of ſilk flat, thin, and round like a large wafer: Theſe 
are not ciogged with this viſcous matter which the worms 
emit when long incloſed, and they are as eaſy to wind 
as the cods, without requiring to be wound in ſuch a 


a” they wind off the ſilk they firſt clear away the 
down, and then throwing the cones into a copper of warm | 
water, ſtir them about with ſmall twigs bound together, 
and cut like bruſhes ;3 by which means the ends of the ſilk 
being diſengaged catch on the twigs, and thus are drawn 
out, and eight, ten, or twelve of them faſtened together to 
a reel, which a woman turns round, and at the ſame time 
guides the threads, and ſubſtitutes new ones when any of 


them breaks, till all the filk is wound off. 


Though the Chineſe chiefly wear ſilk, yet they are not 
without woollen and linen manufactures. Wool is very 
common and cheap, eſpecially in the provinces of Chan-j,, 
Chen-ſs, and S2-tchuen, where they feed abundance of 
ſheep; yet the Chineſe do not make cloth. That furniſhed 
by the Engl is highly eſteemed ; but being dearer than 
the fineſt ſilks, they buy but little of it; and as for drug- 
gets, ſerges, and tammies, they make them very well; theſe 


are worn by the bonzes. 


They make cotton cloth; and for the ſummer 'nettle 
linen for long veſts. But the cloth moſt valued, and to be 
found no where elſe, is made of a plant called co, found 
in the province Fo-kien. It is a kind of ereeping ſhrub 
that ſpreads over the fields, with leaves much larger than 
the ivy ; they are round and ſmooth, green within, and 
downy on the outſide : the ſtems of ſome are as thick as 
one's finger, but very pliable and downy like the leaves, 
When they begin to dry they leave them to rot in water, 
as they do flax and hemp: the firſt ſkin is peeled off and | 

thrown away; but the ſecond, which is more fine and de- 
licate, they divide by the hand into very ſlender threads, 
inning 
| ne, but 
Jo light and cool, that the perſon who wears it ſeems to 


and, it is {aid, weave it without either beating or 
it. This kind of linen is tranſparent and pretty 


» » 1 


haye nothing on his back. 


Among the other arts practiſed by the Chineſe, we 
ought not to omit their being long acquainted with found- 

ing of bells. Some of theſe are of a prodigious ſize, par- 

ticularly ſeveral caſt at Peking, between three and four hun- 
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dred years ago, each of which weigh an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds, They are eleven feet wide, forty 
feet round, and twelve feet high beſides the ear, which is 
at leaſt three feet in height : but. Le Compte obſerves, 
that thoſe of Europe exceed them in ſound, as much as 
they exceed the European bells in ſize; for, inſtead of iron 


clappers, they ſtrike upon them with a large wooden ham- + 


mef, which probably deadens the ſound. They have alſo 
great bells in all their cities, which are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the hours of the night, | 1 : 

In every city there are mechanics of almoſt all ſorts ; 
ſome work in their ſhops, others go about the ſtteets to 
be hired; but the greater part are employed in private fa- 
milies. For inſtance, if you want a ſuit of cloaths, the 
taylor comes to your houſe early in the morning, and re- 
turns home in the evening; He uſes no thimble, but 
inſtead of it ties a rag about the ball of his thumb ; and 
he generally ſews ſtanding, only leaning againſt the table 
on which his work lies. The other handicrafts alſo work 
at the houſes of their cuſtomers, and all bring their tools 
along with them, even to the ſmith with his anvil and 
forge, to make things for common uſe; | 

The barbers, with their ſhoulders loaded with a ſtool; 
their baſin, pot and fire, with a towel and clouts, give 
notice of their approach with a little bell; and when call- 
ed, very dexterouſly, on the ſpot, whether it be in the 
ſtreet, the middle of a ſquare, at the door of a houſe; or 
any where elſe, ſhave the head, ſet the eye-brows in or- 
der, clean the ears with proper inftruments, ſtretch out 
the arms, and rub the ſhoulders, all for leſs than a half- 
pentiy, which they receive with many thanks, and then 
ring the bell again, in order to obtain another jobb. The 
ſhoe- makers go about in the ſame manner, and will either 
make ſhoes, or, for about three - pence, will ſole them ſo as 
to be very durable. 8 3 

It will not here be improper to mention the method by 


| which the Chineſe ſtock their ponds and pools with fiſh; 


In the month of May the country people. place mats and 
hurdles acrols the river Yang-t/z-+iang, in the province of 
zang-/i, leaving only room for the paſſage of the boats. 
Theſe hurdles {top the ſpawn, which, together with the 
water, they convey into proper veſſels, and expoſe it to 
ſale ; after which it is carried into different provinces, and 
being depoſited in their waters produce fiſh in great 
abundance. e BESS: : ; | 
| The fiſhermen, beſides nets and lines, the firſt uſed in 
their great fiſheries, and the latter in their ſmall, in ſeveral 
provinces filh with a ſpecies of cormorant, which they 
train up as hawks are taught in Europe to catch birds. 
Early in the morning a conſiderable number of boats may 
be ſeen in the rivers, and ſeveral of theſe birds ſitting at 
the end of each, when, at a ſignal given by ſtriking the 
water with an oar, they take their flight, and diſperſing 
over the river, watch their prey, and ſuddenly diving, 
ſeize the fiſh, and then riſing carry it to the boat. The 
fiſherman takes the bird, and holding its head downward, . 
paſſes his hand along the neck, to make it diſcharge the. 
ſmall fiſh it has devoured ; for theſe are prevented from 
entering the ſtomach by a ring which is fixed to the 
lower part of the neck: when theſe birds have procured 


a ſufficient quantity of fiſh, the ring is removed, and they 2 


are ſupplied with food in reward for their aſſiduity. I 


a fiſh happens to be too large for one bird, they mu- 


tually aſſiſt each other, one taking the head, another the. 
tail, and bring it to their maſter in the boat. 
They have another method of taking fiſh, not leſs ſin- 
gular : for this purpoſe they have long narrow boats, on 
each ſide of which is nailed along plank, two feet broad, 
japanned with very white ſhining varniſh, aud ſlanting 
gently till it almoſt touches the water. In the night-time, 
when theſe boats are uſed, they turn them toward the 
moon, that the reflection may increaſe the ſplendor of the 
varniſh ; ſo that the fiſh, which are ſporting about the 
boats, eaſily miſtaking the colour of the japanned planks 
for that of the water, frequently leap upon them, and 
nene, ETTTINCS | 
In ſome places the ſoldiers ſhoot the fiſh very dexter- 


| ouſly with arrows, faſtened to the bow with a line of pack- 


thread; as well to prevent their being loſt, as to draw 
out the fiſh when it is ſhot. In other places, where there 
are great numbers in the mud, men ſtand up to the waiſt 


in water, and pierce-them with a three- forked ſpears 
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To theſe extraordinary methods of fiſhing we ſhall add 
the manner in which they take wild ducks, which are very 
numerous in the lakes. They leave a number of ſhells of 
large calibaſhes or gourds floating in the water, and when 
they have a mind to catch the ducks, put on their heads 
one of theſe ſhells, with holes to fee and breathe through, 
and then go naked into the water, or ſwim deep with their 
bodies, that nothing may appear above the ſurface but the 
calibaſh, which the ducks being accuſtomed to ſee float- 
ing, approach without fear; when the duck-hunter taking 
them by the feet, pulls them under the water, wrings their 
necks, and faſtens them to a girdle he wears for that pur- 
poſe; thus purſuing his exerciſe, till he has got as many 
as he can carry, and then returns to the ſhore to diſbur- 
then himſelf of his load. 


Ar. VI. 
Of their Skill in the Sciences. 


ERE we to take a view of the numerous libraries 
in China, handſomely built, finely adorned, and 
enriched with a prodigious collection of books; were we 
to conſider the multitude of the doctors and colleges eſta- 
bliſhed in all the cities of the empire, their obſervatories, 
and conſtant application in watching the courſe of the ſtars; 
were we farther to reflect, that learning is the only path 
to preferment, and that for above four thouſand years none 
but the learned have been governors of cities and provin- 
ces,.and have enjoyed all the offices about the court, we 
ſhould be tempted to believe that China muſt be the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned nation upon earth. Yet by a very ſmall ac- 
quaĩntance withtheliterati weſhall ſoon beundeceived, and 
fully convinced that they are far from having brought any 
of the ſpeculative ſciences to perfection. But there are 
two principal obſtacles that obſtruct their progreſs ; the 
firſt is, that they have nothing to excite their emulation; 
and the other, that they who are able to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves can do it only by ſtudying morality, the hiſtory and 
laws of their country, and by learning to write in a po- 
lite manner. By this nieans they obtain the degree of 
doctor, and are poſſeſſed of honour and credit. his is 
ſoon followed by their obtaining a government, and by 
their enjoying all the conveniences of life. | 
Their logic and rhetoric are without rules, imitation 
generally ſerving them inſtead of precept. In the firſt, 
they are guided only by the light of reaſon, without any 
aſſiſtance from art; and, in the laſt, are ſatisfied with 
reading the moſt wore cg pieces, and obſerving the 
ſtrokes molt likely to affect the mind. ” 
They pretend to be the inventors of muſic, and boaſt 
of their having formerly brought it to the higheſt perfec- 
tion. They do not difapprove of the European muſic, 
provided there be but one voice to accompany the ſound 
of ſeveral inſtruments ; but as for the contraſt of different 
voices, of grave and acute ſounds, ſyncopes, fugues, and 
dieſes, they conſider them as no better than a diſagreeable 
confuſion ; for all their concerts have no dependence on 
the variety of tones, or the difference of parts. 
They have no muſical notes, nor any ſign to denote the 
. diverſity of tones, the raiſing and falling of the voice, and 
+ the reſt cf the variations that. conſtitute harmony. They 
learn the tunes by the ear, and when theſe are played 
upon their inſtruments, or ſung by a good voice, they have. 
ſomething in them not diſagreeable even to the ear of an 
European. 2 
Du Halde obſerves, that in the year 1679, the emperor 
Cung hi, who had himſelf compoſed ſome tunes, ſent for 
Grimaldi and Pereira, two miſſionaries, to play upon an 
organ and an harpſicord that they had formerly preſented! 
him with: he greatly admired the ſweetneſs of our Euro- 
pean airs, and ſeemed to take great pleaſure in them; then 
ordered his mulicians to play a Chineſe air upon their in- 
Aruments, and at the ſame time played himſelf in a very; 
graceful manner. | | 3 Rs 
While the emperor's muſicians were playing, Pereira 
taking his pocket - book prigked down all the tune, and 
when. they had finiſhed t over the whole without 
miſſing one note, which 6 aftoniſhed' the emperor, that 
he beſtowed great encomiums upon the juſtneſs, harmony, 
and facility of the European muſic; bur that which ſur- 
priſed him moſt was, that the miſſionary had learnt an air 
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in ſo ſhort a time, that had given him and his muſiciang 


ſo much trouble, and that by the aſliſtance of charaQer, - 


he could recollect it at pleaſure, 

The emperor, to be more fully perſuaded, ſung ſeveral 
different airs, which Pereira alſo pricked down, and then 
repeated them with great accuracy and juſtneſs : this alſo 
pleaſed the emperor ſo well, that he owned the European 
muſic to be incomparable, and that Pereira had not his 
equal in the whole empire. This prince afterward eſta. 
bliſhed an academy of muſic, and made the moſt ſxilful 
perſons of that ſcience members of it. 

The Chine/e have invented eight ſorts of muſical in. 


ſtruments, which they imagine have the neareſt reſem. 


blance to the human voice; ſome are of metal, like our 
bells; one has ſome reſemblance to our trumpet: they 
have wind inſtruments of two or three ſorts, as flutes, and 
a kind of ſmall organ, the latter yields an agreeable ſound. 
| They have alſo inſtruments with ſtrings, which are gene. 
rally of ſilk, as cymbals and violins, each with only three 
ſtrings : they have another inſtrument with ſeven ſtrings, 
that is much eſteemed, and not diſagreeable when played 
upon by a ſkilful hand : they have alſo ſeveral kinds of 
drums compoſed of ſkins, ſome of which are ſo heavy that 
they are obliged to place them on a piece of wood, 
They are pretty well verſed in arithmetic, of which 

their books contain the four principal rules, addition, 
ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion. Yet it is not 
by calculation that they put them in practice, for they 
have nothing like our figures by which they can perform 
the operation. This is done by an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a ſmall board croſſed from the bottom to the top by ten 
or twelve parallel rods, with a ſeparation at a ſmall dif. 
tance from one of the ſides: upon thefe rods are ſmall 
ivory balls, that ſlip up and down; the two which are in 
the upper diviſion of each rod ſtand each for five, and five 
balls below for units. x 4 

In joining and ſeparating the balls they reckon as we 
do with counters, but with ſuch eaſe and readineſs that, 
Du Halde ſays, the Europeans, with the aſſiſtance of figures, 
are not near ſo quick as the Chineſe in caſting up the moſt 
conſiderable ſums, | Canon | 

Their geometry is very ſuperficial ; however they nei- 
ther want ſkill nor exactneſs in meaſuring their land, and 
their method of ſurveying is eaſy and certain. *'_ 

The other parts of the methematics were unknown to 
the Chineſe till they were viſited by the miſſionaries. The 
emperor Cang-hi was never weary of ſeeing and hearing 
them; on the other hand, the jeſuits being ſenſible how 
neceſlary it was for them to procure his protection, omit- 
ted nothing capable of exciting his curioſity. 


preſent of a ſemi-cylinder of a light wood, with a convex- 
glaſs placed in the middle of its axis ; which being turned 
toward any object, painted the image within the tube to 
a great nicety, | 

The . emperor, greatly pleaſed with ſuch an unuſual 
ſight, deſired to have a machine placed in his garden at 
Peking, in which, without being ſeen himſelf, he might 
ſee every thing that paſſed in the ſtreets and neighbouring 
places. For this purpoſe they prepared an object glaſs of 
much greater diameter, and made, in the thickeſt garden- 
wall, a window in the form of a pyramid, the baſis of which 
was toward the garden, and the point toward the ftreet : 


where there was the greateſt concourſe of people, and at 


| the, baſe made a large cloſet ſhut up cloſe on all ſides and 


very dark. There the emperor came with his queens to 
obſerve the lively images of every thing that paſſed in the 
ſtreets, a ſight that pleaſed him extremely; but it charmed 
the ladies a great deal more, ſince they could no otherwiſe 
behold this ſpectacle, the cuſtoms of China not allowing 

ance af his ſkill in 


them to go out of the palace. 
Grimaldi gave another ſurpriſing in 


optics, in the jeſuit's garden at Peking, He made upon the 
| four walls four human figures, each of the fame length as 


the wall, which was fifty feet. As he had perfectly ob- 
ſerved the rules of optics, nothing was. ſeen in the front 
but mountains, foreſts, ehaſes, and other things of this 
nature; but at a certain point they perceived the figure 


of a man well made and well proportioned. The em- 


peror honoured the jeſuit's houſe: with his preſence, and 
for a long time beheld theſe figures with Be 
| he 
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To give him an inſight into optics, they made him a 3 


at the point they fixed a convex-glaſs, oppoſite the place 
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The grandees and principal mandarines, who came in 
crowds, were equally furpriſed ; but what ſtruck them 
moſt, was to ſee the figures ſo regular and exact upon 
irregular walls, that in many places had large windows 
and doors. 2 b 1 

In catoprics, or that branch of optics which aſſiſts viſion 
by reflexion, they preſented the emperor with teleſcopes 
of all ſorts, and glaſſes for diminiſhing, magnifying, and 
multiplying. Among other things they made him a preſent 
of a be. Broned like a priſm, having eight ſides, which 
being placed parallel with the horizon, preſented eight dif- 
ferent. ſcenes in ſo lively a manner, that they might be 
miſtaken for the objects themſelves. They gave him another 
tube, in which was a polygon-glaſs, that by its different 


faces collected into one image ſeveral parts of different ob- 


jects; ſo that inſtead of a landſcape, woods, flocks, and 
other things repreſented in a picture, was diſtinctly ſeen 
an human face or ſome other figure. They likewiſe amuſed 
the emperor with the ſhadows of a magic lantern. 

Nor was perſpective forgotten. Three paintings were 


| ſhown. in the jeſuit's garden at Peking, the mandarines 


flocked thither out of curioſity to ſee them, and were 
equally ſtruck. with the ſight. They could not conceive 
how it was poſſible on a plain cloth to repreſent porticoes, 

alleries, halls, viſtos, and roads, that ſeemed to extend 


as far as the eye could reach, and that ſo naturally that at | 


the firſt ſight they were deceived. 


In explaining. ſtatics they ſhewed the emperor a ma- 
chine, the principal parts of which were only four notch- 
ed wheels and an iron grapple. By the help of this ma- 
chine a child; without difficulty, raiſed ſeveral thouſand 
unds weight, and ſtood firm againſt the efforts of twenty 
iron men. Some. pneumatic, or wind machines alſo 
greatly excited the emperor's curioſity. They cauſed a 
waggon to be made of light wood, about two feet long, 
in the middle of which they placed a veſſel full of live 
coals, and upon it an æolipile (an hydraulic inſtrument, 
conſiſting of an hollow metalline ball, with a ſlender neck 
or pipe; the ball being filled with water and expoſed to the 
fire, produces.a ſtrong blaſt of wind through the neck of the 
pipe), the wind produced by which diſcharged itſelf upon 
2 kind of 2 ade like the ſails ofa wind-mill. This 
ſmall wheel tu 16d another, and by that means ſet the 
waggon in motion for two hours together. The ſame 
contrivance was likewiſe fixed to a little ſhip with four 
wheels: the zolipile was hid under the deck, and the wind 
proceeding out of two ſmall pipes filled the ſails, and made 


the ſhip wheel about for a long time; the artifice being 


concealed, nothing was heard but a noiſe like a blaſt of 
wind, or like that which water makes about a veſſel. 

In ſhort, they preſented the emperor repeating-watches, 
clocks with chimes, barometers, and thermometers, which 
were ſent them for that purpoſe by ſeveral European princes. 
All theſe different inventions, till then unknown to the 
Chineſe, ſomewhat lowered their natural pride, and fo far 
raiſed their opinion of foreigners, that they began to look 
upon the Europeans as their maſters. | 

It ought. not, however, to be omitted, that no nation 
whatever has applied more conſtantly to aſtronomy than 
the Chineſe, who have made obſervations in all ages, and 
from the earlieſt times have appointed perſons to watch the 
heavens. night and day; and this has been one of the prin- 
cipal employments * the learned. Hence they have an 
account of an eclipſe two thouſand one hundred and fifty- 
five years before the birth of Chrit: and Gaubil obſerves, 
thatfrom above an hundredand twenty years before the ſame 
zra, they have given the number and extent of their con- 
ſtellations, whar ſtars anſwered the ſolſtices and equinoxes, 


the declination of the ſtars, the diſtance of the tropics and 


the. two. poles He adds, they were acquainted with the 
motion. of the ſun and moon, and likewiſe of the planets 


and fixed ſtars, though they did not determine the motion 


of the latter till four hundred years after Chriſi. But Le 


China, were very unſkilful, and took little care to im- 


prove that ſcience; for, provided their ſalary was paid, they 
were in no great trouble about the changes that happened 
in the ſæy : but if an eclipſe ur a comet appeared, they 


dared not be ſo negligen tt. 
Though the Chineſs aſtrondmy is of a more ancient date 


than that of any other nation in the world; yet the ſame 
author obſerves, that they reaſon as abſurdly on this ſub- 


Compte obſerves, that the aſtronomers, when he was in that is affected. 
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ject, as thoſe who are moſt ignorant and illiterate, They 
fancy that in the heavens is a dragon of a prodigious ſize, 
who is a profeſſed enemy to the ſun and moon, and ready 
at all times to eat them up. They therefore no ſoonet 
perceive an eclipſe, than they make a terrible noiſe with 
'their drums and braſs kettles, till the monſter bein 
frighted, lets go his prey. Even the chief mandarines fal 
on their Knees in a court of the palace, and frequently 
bow toward the ſun, ſtriking the ground with their fore- 
heads, to expreſs their pity for that orb, or rather to beg of 
the dragon not to deprive the world of its light. 115 

Thus though the learned are free from this vulgar error, 
and are perſuaded that eelipſes are owing to natural cauſes, 
yet from the prevalence of cuſtom, they continue theſe 
ridiculous ceremonies, which are practiſed in the ſame 
manner in all parts of the empire. 25 

The Chineſe aſtronomers every year compoſe a calendar, 
or almanack, at the head of which is the emperor's edi, 
by which all are forbidden, under pain of death, to uſe 
or to publiſh any other calendar; and of this work ſeveral 
millions of copies are annually ſold. t 
The Chineſe year begins from the conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, or from the neareſt new moon to the fif- 
teenth day of Aquarius, which, according to us, is the 
ſign which the ſun enters about the tenth of January, and 
ſtays there till the ſame day in February: from this point 
their ſpring begins; the fifteenth degree of Taurus is the 


fifteenth of Leo, their autumn; and the fifteenth of Scorpio, 
their winter. ks : | 

They have twelve lunar months, among which ſome 
conſiſt of twenty-nine days and ſome of thirty; and every 
five years they have an intercalary month to adjuſt the 
lunations with the courſe of the ſun. They, like us, 
divide the weeks according to the order of the planets, to 


manner, that after the twenty-eight, which ſucceed each 
other by ſeven and ſeven, they return to the firſt, 

Their day, like ours, begins at midnight, and ends at 
the midnight following ; but they, are only divided into 
twelve equal hours, cach of which contains two of thoſe 
uſed by us. : "> 

The Chineſe have not neglected the art of medicine; 
they applied themſelves to it from the eſtabliſhment of the 
empire, and have many authors who treat of that ſubject; 
but as they have little {kill in natural philoſophy, and par- 
ticularly in anatomy, they have not made the ſame pro- 
greſs as our European phy ſicians. . 

They ſuppoſe that the body in its muſcles, veins, and 
arteries, reſembles a kind of Jute, or a mufical inftru- 
ment, whoſe ſtrings have various ſounds, according as they 
are braced ; that all theſe have a certain kind of tempe- 
rament proper to themſelves by reaſon of their figure, ſitu- 


marks by which they can infallibly judge of their diſpo- 
ſition, in the ſame manner as a ſtring by the different degree 
of tenſion, or its being touched in one place or another, in 


| a manner more ſtrong or more gentle, ſhews if it be too 


looſe or too much extended. 
| By the beating of the pulſe they pretend to know the 


cauſe of the diſeaſe, and in what part of the body it reſides; 


pretty exactly the ſymptoms of diſtempers; and it is chiefly 
this that has rendered the Chineſe phyſicians famous. 
When they attend a fick perſon they lay his arm 
upon a pillow, and then preſs their four fingers upon 
the artery, ſometimes hard and ſometimes gently ; the 
take time to examine the beating, and diſtinguiſh the dif. 
ferences according as the motion is more or Jeſs quick, full 
or lender, uniform' or irregular; which they obſerve with 
the utmoſt attention, and afterward, without aſking the 
patient, tel] him where his pain lies, whether in the head; 
ſtomach, or belly; or whether it be the liver or ſpleen 
ey alſo tell when he ſhall obtain eaſe, 
and when the diſtemper will leave him. Indeed, the know- 
ledge which the Chineſe phyſicians are ſaid to poſſeſs in 


this reſpect, is very extraordinary and ſurpriſing, . 
Some phyſicians wnen they viſit the fick bring in their 
chair, or by their ſervant who follows them, a cheſt, in 
which are various drawers, which are ſeparated into forty 
ſmall compartments well furniſhed with roots and fim- 


ples, which they adminiſter as + the diſeaſe requires: 
| 9 theſe 


point that deterniines the beginning of their ſummer; the 


each of which they aſſign four conſtellations, in ſuch a 


ation, and various uſes; and thus the different pulſes are 


indeed, all their ſkilful phyficians by this means diſcover 5 
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thefe are either ſudorific, or ſerve to purify the blood and 


humours, to diſpel vapours, to ſtop fluxes by their aſtrin- 
gent qualities, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, or to operate as 
gentle purgatives., _ 

- ; Others carry nv cheſt, but give a preſcription, and leave 
the fick at liberty to take them of him, or to buy them of 
the druggiſts. Some are above diſpenſing medicines, and 
theſe require a larger fee for each viſit. 

The Ghtne/e phyſicians, after having reſtored health by 
making uſe of {imple decoctions, depend very much upon 
their cordials to extirpate the very root of the diſeaſe ; they 
have theſe of all ſorts, generally compoſed of herbs, leaves, 
fruit, dried ſeeds, and roots. Variety of ſimples are ſold in 
every City of the empire; one province procures from ano- 
ther province what is not produced within itſelf, and there 
are fairs, where only medicinal herbs are fold, ; 
The phyſicians allow water to their patients, but order 
it to be boiled. They generally forbid all ſolid food, and 
if the ſick perſon is extremely hungry, they allow him to 

— take but very little nouriſhment; for they imagine that, 
while the body is indiſpoſed, the ſtomach is unfit to per- 
form its functions, and that the digeſtion carried on dur- 
ing that ſtate has no ſalutary tendency. 


SECT. vn. 


Of their Public Buildings, particularly the Great Wall, which 
divides Tartary from China ; the Pagods or Temples; 
the China Tower; the Triumphal Arches, the Bridges, 

and Roads. 7 


IE celebrated great wall, which divides China from 
. Tartary, excels all the fortifications attempted by 
the ancients, it being fifteen hundred miles long, and con- 
tinued through three great provinces. It is ſtrengthened 
y towers, in the ſame manner as the walls of the cities: 
the gates are fortified on the fide of China with large forts, 
and where the paſſes might be more eaſily forced, they have 
raiſed two or three bulwarks behind each other, that each 
may afford a mutual defence. _ 755 
| I; China is divided from Tartary by a chain of moun- 
tains, the wall has been carried over them. It begins at a 
large bulwark of ſtone, raifed. in the ſea to the eaſt of Pe- 
kin, and almoſt in the ſame latitude, it being in 40? 2/, 
It is built like the walls of the common cities of the em- 
pire, but much wider, and conſiſts chiefly of brick, bound 
with ſuch ſtrong mortar, that though it. has laſted many 
centuries, it is ſtill pretty entire: it is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet high, and ſo broad, that five or fix 
horſemen may travel a-breaft with eaſe. Some parts of 
the wall are, however, only of earth, which is in parti- 
cular places caſed on the outſide. This wall was raiſed 
three hundred years before the Chriſtian zra, to prevent 
the incurſions of the neighbouring Tartars, and, as Le 
Compte obſerves, was one of the greateſt and wildeſt un- 
dertakings ever known; for though it was prudent to 
guard the eaſieſt avenues, nothing, he adds, could be more 
ridiculous than for them to carry their wall to the top of 
ſome precipices, which the birds can ſcarce reach with 
their wings, and which it is impoſſible the Tartarian 
horſe ſhould aſcend. If they fancied that an army might 
have clambered up thither, how could they imagine chat 
ſo low a wall could be any defence? As for my part, 
he continues, I admire how the materials were con- 
veyed thither. This was not done without a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the loſs of more men than could be expected 
to have periſhed by the greateſt fury of their enemies. It 
is ſaid that, during the reigns of the Chine/e emperors, this 
wall was guarded by 4 million of ſoldiers ; but as that 
part of Tartary now belongs to China, they ate content 
with magning well the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified 
ts of it. „„ „ 
Among the fortreſſes of the kingdom there are about 
one thouſand of the firſt rate, the reſt ſcarcely deſerye the 
name. The cities are divided into three claſſes ; of the 
firſt there are above one hundred and ſixty, of the ſecond 
two hundred and ſeventy, and of the third aboye twelve 
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vincesz and in thoſe of Chanſi and Chenfs moſt of them 
are ſurrounded with walls and Fos ditches, with iron 
gates, which the country people ſhut at night, and guard 
in the day-time, to protect them from robbers, and from 
the ſoldiers, who, in ſpite of their officers, would inſult 
them as they paſs by. | 

Among the buildings moſt worthy of notice, we ought 
not to omit theit pagods, or tetnples, erected by the ſuper. 
ſtition of the princes and people to their fabulous deities, 
Theſe are very numerous; the moſt celebrated of them 
ate built on barren mountains, to which the induſtry of 
the people has given beauties denied them by nature. The 
channels formed in the rocks to convey the water from the 
heights into reſervoirs made for that purpoſe, with the 
gardens, groves, and grottos, e>rmed in the rocks for ſhe]. 
ter aodinft the heat of the climate, render theſe ſolitudes 
extremely delightful. Theſe temples partly conſiſt of por. 
ticos, paved with large ſquare ſtones, and partly of halls 
that have a communication by long galleries, adorned 
with ſtatues of ſtone, and ſometimes of braſs. The roofs 
of theſe ſttuctures ſhine with very. beautiful green and 
yellow tiles, and the corne:* are embelliſhed with dragong 


| of the ſame colours, projecting forward. Moſt of theſe 


pagods have a lofty tower, terminated by a dome, to which 
they aſcend by a winding ftair-caſe. Under this dome is 
commonly a ſquare temple, which is often adorned with 
moſzic-work, and the walls covered with the figures of 
animals and mon 
the temples, 


eſe are alſo the habitations of the 


| bonzes. 


The towers erected in almoſt every city are their prin- 
cipal ornaments, and among theſe that of Nanking is the 
moſt famous. This is called the China-tower. It joins 
the temple of Gratitude, which is erected on a maſſive ba- 
ſis, built with bricks, and ſurrounded with rails of unpo- 
liſhed marble. The iſcent to it is by a ſtair-caſe of ten or 
twelve ſteps, which lead to the hall. This room, which 
ſerves for the temple, is an hundred feet high, and ſtands 
on a ſmalimarble baſis, that project dd ſeet all round, 
beyond the reſt of the wall. The fraent is adgrned with a 
gallery, and ſeveral pillars; the roofs, Ahich in China are 
generally two, one next the top 1 nd a nar- 
rower over that, are covered wit! gien Mining tiles; 
and on the inſide the ceiling is painted, and formed of lit- 
tle pieces differently wrought one within the other, which 
the Chineſe eſteem very otnamental. Indeed, ſuch a med- 
ley of beams, joiſts, rafters, and pinions, appear extremely 
ſingular and ſurpriſing .to' an European, who naturally 
thinks that ſuch'a work muſt be very expenſive; but, in 
reality, all this proceeds from the ignorance'of the work- 
men, who are unacquainted with the noble ſimplicity 
which renders our buildings at once ſolid and beautiful. 
The hall receives no light but through theYoors, of which 


into the China-tower, «potions 

This laſt ſtruQure makes a part of the above temple, and 
is of an octagon figure, about forty feet wide, ſo that each 
ſide is about fifteen feet in length. A wall of. the ſame 
form is built round it, at the diſtance of two fatboms and 


a half, and being of a moderate height, ſupports a roof 


covered with ſhining tiles, that ſeems to proceed from the 
tower, and forms underneath a pretty kind of gallery. 


The towet is nine tories high, each othamentedwith a cor- 


nice three feet above the windows, and adorned with a roof 
like Pal of the gallery, only it does not project ſo far, and 
thele, like the tower, decreaſe in breadth as they increaſe 
in height. The outſide of this ſtructure is ericruſted with 
a Coar! e ching-wart, Which has, in a reat meaſure, retain- 
ed its beauty, though the tower has been erected between 
three and'four hundred years. The ſtait-caſe, which is on 
has a roof with a painted ceiling, and in the walls of the 
upper rooms ate (eyeral ſmall ales” with gif idols in 
relieve, forming a precty Ling of infard work. The firſt 


the floor of ighth ſtor 
feet aboye the roof, A Kind of ſpiral line, like a ſcrew, 


and on the por the work is a thick pole, that ſtands upon 
e eig 1 


hundred, beſides gear three hundred walled cities, which 
they omit in this calculation as not worth obſerving, tho 
mall of them are trading places, well inhabited. The vil- 


winds round at ſeveral feet diſtance from the pole, and on 
the top is placed a golden ball, of an extraordinary magni- 
tude. The height of the' whole tower, from the ground 


eee eee Pt 


to the ball, is aboye two hundred feet, 5 


$ in relievo, Of this form are moſt of 


there are three very large ones on the eaſt ſide, that open 
i „ Horus te ' 
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the inſide, is narrow, and the eps Yery high. Each ſtory 


floor is moſt lofty ; but the reſt are all of an equal height, 


the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than thirty 
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CHINA» 
The canals, which we have already mentioned, are, per- 
haps, the nobleſt works of the Chineſe, conſidering their 
reat extent, and their being caſed on each ſide with a wall 
of large ſtones, and ſometimes with marble, The com- 
munication with the country is rendered extremely conve- 
nient by the bridges over the canals : theſe conſiſt of three, 
five, or ſeven arches, that in the middle being very high, 
that barks may paſs through it, Some have only one arch ; 
as theſe are not very thick toward the top, they cannot be 


ever uſed in China, and the porters who carry bales of 
goods paſs over theſe bridges by the help of ſtairs on each 
(ide, with ſteps about three inches thick. Some of the 
bridges have three or four great ſtones placed on the top of 
the piers, in the form of planks, and there are ſome of 
theſe ſtones eighteen feet in lengtin. 

The, bridges built over the rivers are ſome of them very 
handſome ſtructures, and of a ſurpriſing length : of theſe 


Fo- lien. The river over which it is built is half a league 
in breadth, and is ſeparated into ſmall arms by ſeveral 
ilands, which are all united by bridges, the principal of 
which has above an hundred arches of white ſtone, with 
a baluſtrade on each ſide, handſomely carved: but there 
is ſtill a more extraordinary one at Suen-tcheau-fou, 
which extends over the point of an arm of the ſea, and is 
two thouſand five hundred Chineſe feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth. It is ſupported by two hundred and 
fifty- to ſtrong pliers, one hundred and twenty-ſix on 
each fide. , Rs ha 
A bridge two leagues and a half to the weſt of Peking 
was one of the fineſt ever ſeen, till a part of it was thrown 
down by a ſudden inundation. It was entirely of white 
marble, ſupported by ſeventy ſmall pillars, which were ſe- 
parated by pannels of fine-marble, on which were carved 
flowers, foliages, birds, and ſeveral ſorts of animals. At. 
the caſt end were two marble pedeſtals, one on each ſide, 
on which were two lions of extraordinary magnitude, un- 
der which were es! others of a ſmaller fize. . At the 
welt end, on two other marble pedeſtals, ſtood the figures 
of two children, well execute. | 
In the province of Se tchuen they have faſtened wooden 
poles into ache rocks of the mountains, and on thoſe have 
laid thick planks, and thus formed a kind oſ bridges, or 
rather xoads hanging over the vallies; but theſe appear 
very dreadful to thoſe who are unuſed to them; yet the 
people of the neighbouring country paſs them on horſe- 
back, or on their mules, without the leaſt apprehenſion 
of dag 1 fag be e iid hue Par 
The Cbineſe pay great attention to the high roads, 
which they tender ſafe, handſome, and commodious. 
Theſe are commonly very broad, and often well paved, 
eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, where they uſe nei- 
ther waggons nor horſes. They have formed ways over 
the higheſt mountains, by cutting through rocks, levelling 
the tops of hills, and filling up the vallies. In ſome pro- 
vinces the high roads are lined on each ſide with tall trees; 
and at proper diſtances are neat reſting places. Moſt of 
the mandarines, when their office is expired, on their re- 
turn to their country, recommend themſelves to works of 
this kind. The inns too are very large and handſome; 
but thoſe on the leſſer roads are wretched ill- contrived 
buildings. n "7 2 OW * #1 p88 
We haye already mentioned the canals, in deſcribing 
the fertility of the country; and ſhall take notice of ſome 
further particulars relating to them, in Sect; IX. where we 
ſhall, treat- of the ſkill of the Chineſe in dragging their 
barks up t | 
canal to anotber. 
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Cities of the Chineſe in general, and a N Defcrip- 
tion of Pekin, and of the Imperial Palace and Gardens 
near that City. The Civil Policy obferved in the Govern- 
ment of Cities; and the metbod of laying out Gardens, 


practiſed among ibm. 


ſtrong, but they anſwer the purpoſe, as no waggons are 


there is a remarkable one at Fau-tcheen-fou, the capital of 


heir fluices, and in conveying them from one | 
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convenience. They eommonly begin with erecting pil- 
lars, and placing the roof upon them; for moſt of the 
buildings being of wood, the foundation is ſeldom laid 
deeper than two feet, They ſometimes build their walls 
of brick or clay, but they have generally nothing more 
than a ground- flgor, except thoſe of the merchants, which 
have frequently! a. tory above it, in which» they depoſit 
their goods; in the cities almoſt all the hauſes are covered 
with thick ridge tiles. They place the eonvex ſides down- 
ward, and cover the chinks where the tiles join, by lay- 
ing on others in a contrary poſition, The ſpars and joiſts 

ate either round gr ſquare ; upon theſe they lay either tiles 
that are large, ſquare, and flat, or elſe pieces of board, or 

mats made of reeds, plaſtered over. When it is a little 

dry they lay on the tiles, and, if they can afford it, join 

them with roach- lime. N 

The houſes of the wealthy are much inferior to ours; 

for, beſides the poorneſs of the architecture, they do not 
ſtudy to adorn them. One principal reaſon is, their re- 

ceiving no viſits in the inner, part of the houſe, but only 

in a kind of divan appointed for ceremonies; this is a 
banquetting- room, all open, that has no other ornament 
beſides one ſingle order of wooden columns, painted and 
varniſhed, which ſerves to ſupport the roof; ſo that it is not 
ſurpriſing, that they ſhould be ſparing of ſuperfluous orna- 
ments in apartments ſcarce ever ſeen by | Mar, they 

have, therefore, neither tapeſtry hangings, looking-glaſles, 
nor wrought chairs: gildings are in faſhion =» in the 
apartments of the emperors or princes of the blood. Their 
beds, which are their principal ornaments, are never ſeen 
by ſtrangers : ſo thar all their magnificence may be re- 
duced to cabinets, tables, varniſhed ſcreens, ſome pic- 
tures, and ſeveral pieces of white ſatin, upon which are 
written, in large characters, ſentences. of. morality, and 
theſe are hung in different parts of the chambers. Veſſels 
of China ware are both the common moveables and orna- 
ments of every houſe; for the tables, the.fide-boargs, and 
the very kitchen, is filled with them. Of this ware is 
made the veſſels out of which they eat and drink; they 
have likewiſe large flower- pots of it, jars, and other veſſels 
for holding liquids. The pictures with which they adorn 
their apartments have nothing worthy of notice, but the 
brightneſs of the colours; for they are ignorant both of 
petſpective, and the proper diſpoſitions of lights and ſhades. 
There are a great number of. painters Sho zepreſent on 
the chamber walls an order of architecture, without the 
leaſt fymmetry ; they form bands or (fillets. round the 
rooms, at the top and bottom, and between them columns 
at an equal diſtance. They frequently hang up tlie pic- 
tures of their anceſtors, and ſometimes pieces of ſatin, on 
which are painted flowers, fowls, mountains, and palaces. 
The rooms are alſo Monit ar the with ilk lanterns. 
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The Chineſe are aſtoniſhed at the vaſt and lofty fronts 
of our edifices ; they look upon our ſtreets as hollow ways 
through hideous mountains, and our houſes as rocks whoſe 
ſummits are out of fight, and whoſe bottoms are pierced 
through with dens, like the habitations of bears and other 
ſavage beaſts. Our different ſtories raiſed one above ano- 
ther, appear to them intolerable; they cannot conceive 
how we can like to riſk the breaking our necks a hundred 
times a day, in mounting a ſtaircaſe up to the fourth or 
fifth ſtory. 55 Certainly,” ſaid the emperor Cang- bi, upon 
the fight of ſome plans of European houſes, this Europe 
* muſt be a very ſmall and wretched country, ſince there 
sis not room enough upon the ground to extend their 
cities, and the people ate obliged. to take up their lodg- 
e ings in he air.” 3 38 
Nothing can be more odd and whimſical than their dif- 
ferent forms of doors and windows: they make them 
tound, oval, ſquare, and polygons of all kinds; alſo in the 
ſhapes of fans, flowers, vaſes, birds, beaſts, and ſhes; in 
ſhort, of all figures, regular and irregular. | 
Moſt of the cities of China reſemble each other ſo nearly, 
that the ſeeing of one is almoſt ſufficient to receive a perfect 
idea of the reſt. They are generally ſquare, when the 
ground will permit, and encompaſſed by high walls, de- 
fended by towers, built as buitreſſes at convenient diſ= 
tances, and ſome have ditches either dry.or wet. Within 
the cities are alſo other towers, either round, hexagonal, 
or octagonal, and ei;.ht or nine ſtories high; triumphal 
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IHE houſes of the middling ſort of people are very 
plain ; for they have no regard. to any thing but 
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arches in the ſtreets; tolerably handſome temples, con- 
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theſe are either ſudorific, or ſerve to puriſy the blood and 


humours, to diſpel vapours, to ſtop fluxes by their aſtrin- 
gent qualities, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, or to operate as 
gentle purgatives. ek 

Others carry nv cheſt, but give a preſcription, and leave 
the fick at liberty to take them of him, or to buy them of 
the druggiſts. Some are above diſpenſing medicines, and 
theſe require a larger fee for each viſit. 

The Chineſe phyſicians, after having teſtored health by 
making uſe of {imple decoctions, depend very much upon 
their cordials to extirpate the very root of the diſeaſe ; they 
have theſe of all ſorts, generally compoſed of herbs, leaves, 
fruit, dried ſeeds, and roots. Variety of ſimples are fold in 
every City of the empire; one province procures from ano- 
ther province what is not produced within itſelf, and there 
are fairs, where only medicinal herbs are fold. 
The phyſicians allow water to their patients, but order 
it to be boiled. They generally forbid all ſolid food, and 
if the ſick perſon is extremely hungry, they allow him to 
take but very little nouriſhment; for they imagine that, 
while the body is indiſpoſed, the ſtomach is unfit to per- 
form its functions, and that the digeſtion carried on dur- 
ing that ſtate has no ſalutary tendency, 


81 Cr. vi. 


Of their Public Buildings, particularly the Great Wall, which 
divides Tartary from China; the Pagods or Temples; 
the China Tower; the Triumphal Arches, the Bridges, 

and Roads. 


\ HE celebrated great wall, which divides China from 
. Tartary, excels all the fortifications attempted by 
the ancients, it being fifteen hundred miles long, and con- 
tinued through three great provinces, It is ſtrengthened 
y towers, in the ſame manner as the walls of the cities: 
the gates are fortified on the fide of China with large forts, 
and where the paſſes might be more eaſily forced, they have 
raiſed two or three bulwarks behind each other, that each 
may afford a mutual defence. Fs 
* Cbina is divided from Tartary by a chain of moun- 
tains, the wall has been carried over them. It begins at a 
large bulwark of ſtone, raifed in the ſea to the eaſt of Pe- 
kin, and almoſt in the ſame latitude, it being in 40 2/, 
It is built like the walls of the common cities of the em- 
pire, but much wider, and conſiſts chiefly of brick, bound 
with ſuch ſtrong mortar, that though it. has laſted many 
centuries, it is ſtill pretty entire: it is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet high, and. ſo broad, that five or fix 
horſemen may travel a-breaft with eaſe. Some parts of 
the wall are, however, only of earth, which is in parti- 
cular places caſed on the outſide. This wall was raiſed 
three hundred years before the Chriſtian æra, to prevent 
the incurſions of the neighbouring Tartars, and, as Le 
Campte obſerves, was one of the greateſt and wildeſt un- 
dertakings ever known; for though it was prudent to 
guard the eaſieſt avenues, nothing, he adds, could be more 
ridiculous than for them to carry their wall to the top of 
ſome precipices, which the birds can ſcarce reach with 
their wings, and which it is impoflible the Tartarian 
horſe ſhould aſcend, If they fancied that an army might 
have clambered up thither, how could they imagine ch 
ſo low a wall could be any defence? As for my part, 
he continues, I admire how the materials were con- 
veyed thither. This was not done without a vaſt ex- 
pence, and the loſs of more men than could be expected 
to have periſhed by the greateſt fury of their enemies. It 
is ſaid that, during the reigns of the Chineſe empeforts this 
wall was guarded by à million of ſoldiers; but as that 
part of Tartary now belongs to China, they are content 
with manning well the moſt dangerous and beſt fortified | 
parts of it.” 3 . „ 
Among the fortreſſes of the kingdom there are about 
one nk of the firſt rate, the reſt ſcarcely deſerye the 
name. , The cities are divided into three claſſes ; of the 
firſt there are above one hundred and fixty, of the ſecond 
two hundred and ſeventy, and of the third aboye twelve 


* 


; , | * 


hundred, beſides gear three hundred walled cities, which 
they omit in this calculation as not worth obſerving, tho 
moſt of them are trading places, well inhabited. The yil- 


at | | 
nice three feet aboye the windows, and adorned with a roof 


Tages e elpecially thoie, of ine ſouthern pro-) 
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vinces; and in thoſe of Chanſi and Chenſs moſt of them 
are ſurrounded with walls and good ditches, with iron 
gates, which the country people ſhut at night, and guard 
in the day-time, to protect them from robbers, and from 
the ſoldiers, who, in ſpite of their officers, would inſult 
them as they paſs by. . | 

Among the buildings moſt worthy of notice, we ought 
not to omit their pagods, or tetnples, erected by the ſuper. 
ſition of the princes and people to their fabulous deities, 
Theſe are very numerous; the moſt celebrated of them 
ate built on barren mountains, to which the induſtry of 
the people has given beauties denied them by nature. The 
channels formed in the rocks to convey the water from the 
heights into reſervoirs made for that purpoſe, with the 
gardens, groves, and grottos, «>rmed in the rocks for ſhe]. 
ter againſt the heat of the climate, render theſe ſolitudes 
extremely delightful. Theſe temples partly conſiſt of por. 
ticos, paved with large ſquare ſtones, and partly of halls 
that have a communication by long galleries, adorned 
with ſtatues of ſtone, and ſometimes of braſs. The roofs 
of theſe ſttuctures ſhine with very. beautiful green and 
yellow tiles, and the corne:* are embelliſhed with dragons 


of the ſame colours, projecting forwatd. Moſt of theſe 


pagods have alofty tower, terminated by a dome, to which 
they aſcend by a winding ſtair- caſe. Under this dome is 
commonly a fauare temple, which is often adorned with 
moſzic-work, and the walls covered with the figures of 
animals and monſters in relievo, Of this form are molt of 
the temples, and theſe are alſo the habitations of the 
bonzes. 1 1 

The towers erected in almoſt every city are their prin- 
cipal ornaments, and among theſe that of Nanking is the 
moſt famous. This is called the China-tower. It joins 
the temple of Gratitude, which is erected on a maſlive ba- 
ſis, built with bricks, and ſurrounded with rails of unpo- 
liſhed marble. The aſcent to it is by a ſtair- caſe of ten or 
twelve ſteps, which lead to the hall. This room, which 
ſerves for the temple, is an hundred feet bigh, and ftands 
on a ſmaltmarble baſis, that projects dd teet all round, 
beyond the reſt of the wall. The frant is adgrned with a 
gallery, and ſeveral pillars; the roofs, hich in China are 
generally two, one next the top of i Wan and a nar- 
rower over that, are covered with g en Mining tiles; 
and on the inſide the ceiling is painted, and formed of lit- 
tle pieces differently wrought one within the other, which 
the Chineſe eſteem very oinamental. Indeed, ſuch a med- 
ley of beams, joiſts, rafters, and pinions, appear extremely 
ſingular and ſurpriſing to an European, who naturally 


thinks that ſuch à work muſt be very expenſive; but, in 


reality, all this proceeds from the ignorance of the work: 
men, who are unacquainted 'with' the noble' ſimplicity 
which renders our buildings at once ſolid and beautiful. 
The hall receives no light but through the doors, of which 
there are three very large ones on the eaſt ſide, that open 
into the China-totber. | ; 0 6, 5 (13% Ne ; 121 I; 5 * 

This laſt ſtructure makes a part of the above temple, and 
is of an octagon figure, about forty feet wide, ſo that each 
ſide is about fifteen feet in length. A wall of the ſame 
form is built round it, at the diſtance of two fathoms and 


a half, and being of a moderate height; ſupports a roof 


covered with ſhining tiles, that ſeems to proceed from the 
tower, and forms underneath a pretty Kind of gallery. 
The towet is nine tories high, Wr ented with a cor- 


like that of the gallery, only it does nbt project ſo far, and 
theſe, like the ae dere in biendth cer increaſe 
in height. The outſide of this ſtructure is encruſted with 
a Coar e china· ware, which has, in a great meaſure, retain- 
ed its beauty, fpopgh. The tower has been erected between 
three and four hun red years, The ſtair-caſe, which is on 
the inſide, is narro | 
has a room with a painted ceilih 


8 andł in the walls of the 


upper rooms ate ſeveral ſmall niches,” with gilt idols in 
relieve, Forming a' pretty kind | 10 A 

floor is moſt lofty ; but the reſt are all of an equal height, 
and on the top of the work is a thick pole, that ſtands upon 
the floor of the eighth ſtory, and reaches more than thirty 


of inlaid work. The firſt 


feet above the roof, A kind of ſpiral line, like a ſcrew, 
ap or at ſeveral feet diſtance from the pole, and on 
the top is placed a golden ball, of an extraordinary magni- 
tude. The height of the whole tower, from the Eround 
to the ball, is aboye two hundred feet, 1 


w, and tlie dou very high. Each ſtory. 
in 
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The canals, which we have already mentioned, are, per- 

haps, the nobleſt works of the Chineſe, conſidering their 

reat extent, and their being caſed on each ſide with a wal] 
of large ſtones, and ſometimes with marble. The com- 
munication with the country is rendered extremely conve- 
nient by the bridges over the canals : theſe conſiſt of three, 
five, or ſeven arches, that in the middle being very high, 
that barks may paſs through it, Some have only one arch ; 
as theſe are not very thick toward the top, they cannot be 
ſtrong, but they anſwer the purpoſe, as no waggons are 
ever uſed in China, and the porters who carry bales of 
ods paſs over theſe bridges by the help of ſtairs on each 
(ide, with ſteps about three inches thick. Some of the 
bridges have three or four great ſtones placed on the top of 
the piers, in the form of planks, and there are ſome of 
theſe ſtones eighteen feet in length. 

The, bridges built over the rivers are ſome of them very 
handſome ſtructures, and of à ſurpriſing length: of theſe 
there is a remarkable one at Fau-tchen-fou, the capital of | 
Fo. lien. The tiver over which. it is built is half a league 
in breadth, and is ſeparated into ſmall arms by ſeveral 
illands, which are all united by bridges, the principal of 
which has above an hundred arches of white ſtone, with 
a baluſtrade on each ſide, handſomely carved ; but there 
is ſtill a more extraordinary one at Swuen-tcheau-fou, 
which extends over the point of an arm of the ſea, and is 
two thouſand: five hundred Chineſe feet in length, and 
twentf in breadth. It is ſupported by two hundred and 
| fifry-two ſtrong piers, one hundred and twenty-ſix on 
each ſide. _ ; ? RO TR * 

A bridge two leagues and a half to the weſt of Peking 
was one of the fineſt evet ſeen, till a part of it was thrown 
down by a ſudden inundation. It was entirely of white 
marble, ſupported by ſeventy ſmall pillars, which were ſe- 
parated by pannels of fine marble, on which were carved 
flowers, foliages, birds, and ſeveral ſorts of animals. At 
the caſt end were two marble pedeſtals, one on each ſide, 
ou which were two lions of extraordinary magnitude, un- 
der which were he, others of a ſmaller ſize. At the 
welt end, on two other marble pedeſtals, ſtood the figures 
of two children, well execute. 

In the province of Se tchuen they have faſtened wooden 
poles into she rocks of the mountains, and on thoſe have 
laid thiek planks, and thus formed a kind oſ bridges, or 
rather xoads hanging over the vallies; but theſe appear 
very drœadful to thoſe who are unuſed to them; yet the 
people of the neighbouring country paſs them on horſe- 
back, or on their mules, without the leaſt apprehenſion 
of danger. $5 11593% w : 7215 
The Chineſe pay great attention to the high roads, 
which they render ſafe, handſome, and commodious. 
Theſe are commonly very broad, and often well paved, 
eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, where they uſe nei- 
ther waggons nor horſes. They have formed ways over 
the higheſt mountains, by cutting through rocks, levelling 
the tops of hills, and filling up the vallies. In ſome pro- 
vinces the high roads are lined on each ſide with tall trees; 
and at proper diſtances are neai reſting places. Moſt of 


the mandarines, when their office is expired, on their re- 


turn to their country, recommend themſelves to works of 
this kind. The inns too are very large and handſome; 
but thoſe on the leſſer roads are wretched ill- contrived 
Me haye already mentioned the canals, in deſcribing 
the fertility of the country; and ſhall take notice of ſome 
further particulars relating to them, in Sect. IX. where we 
ſhall, treat of the ſkill of the Chineſe in dragging their. 
barks up their fluices, and in conveying them from one 
canal to another. LIFTS oY 2 
1 e AO * 2 7 + AO 
Of the Houſes of 

Cities of the Chineſe in general, and a particular Deſcrip- 

tion of Pekin, and of the. Imperial Palace and Gardens 
_ near that City. The Civil Policy obſerved in the Govern- 


ment of Cities; and the method of laying out Gardens, 


practiſed among them, 144 $4 | 
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NH E houſes of the middling ſort of people are very 
3 . + 3h Bc they have no regard. to any thing but 
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tbe Chineſe, and their Furniture. Of the | 
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convenience. They eommonly begin with erecting pil- 
lars, and placing the roof upon them; for moſt of the 
buildings being of wood, the foundation is ſeldom laid 
deeper than two feet. They ſometimes build their walls 
of brick or clay, but they have generally nothing more 
than a ground- figor, except thoſe of the merchants, which 
have frequently'a. ſtory above it, in which they depoſit 
their goods; in the cities almoſt all the houſes are covered 
with thick ridge tiles. They place the convex ſides down - 
ward, and cover the chinks where the tiles join, by lay- . 
ing on others in à contrary poſition, The ſpars and joiſts 
ate either round gr ſquare ; upon theſe they lay either tiles 
that are large, ſquare, and flat, or elſe pieces of board, or 
mats made of reeds, plaſtered over. When it is a little 
dry they lay on the tiles, and, if they can afford it, join 
them with roach-lime. n 

The houſes of the wealthy are much inferior to ours; 
for, beſides the poorneſs of the architecture, they do not 
ſtudy to adorn them. One principal reaſon is, their re- 
ceiving no viſits in the inner part of the houſe, but only 
in a kind of divan appointed for ceremonies; this is a 
banquetting- room, all open, that has no other ornament 
beſides one ſingle order of wooden columns, painted and 
varniſhed, which ſerves to ſupport the roof; ſo that it is not 
ſurpriſing, that they ſhould be ſparing of ſuperfluous ot na- 
ments in apartments ſcarce ever. ſeen by | Meh they 
have, therefore, neither tapeſtry hangings, look ing-glaſſes, 
nor wrought chairs: gildings are in faſhion only in the 
apartments of the emperors or princes of the blood. Their 
beds, which are their principal ornaments, are never ſeen 
by ſtrangers: ſo that all their magnificence may be re- 
duced to cabinets, tables, varniſhed ſcreens, ſome pic- 
tures, and ſeveral pieces of white ſatin, upon which are 
written, in large characters, ſentences. of. morality, and 
theſe are hung in different, parts of the chambers. Veſlels 
of China ware are both the common moveables and orna- 
ments of every houſe, for the tables, the-fide-boargs, and 
the very kitchen, is filled with them. Of this ware is 
made the veſſels out of which they eat and drink; they 
have likewiſe large flower- pots of it, jars, and other veſſels 
for holding liquids. The pictures with which they adorn 
their apartments have nothing worthy of notice, but the 
brightneſs of the colours; for they are ignorant both of 
petſpective, and the proper diſpoſitions of lighis and ſhades. 
There are a great number of painters Sho repreſent on 
the chamber walls an order of architecture, without the 
leaſt fymmetry ; they form bands or fſillets round the 
rooms, at the top and bottom, and between them columns 
at an equal diſtance. They frequently hang up the pic- 
tures of their anceſtors, and ſometimes pieces of ſatin, on 
which are painted flowers, fowls, mountains, and palaces. 
The rooms are alſo ſometimes adorned with ſilk lanterns. 

The Chineſe are aſtoniſhed at the vaſt and lofty fronts 
of our edifices ; they look upon our ſtreets as hollow ways 
through hideous mountains, and our houſes as rocks whoſe 
ſummits are out of ſight, and whoſe bottoms are pierced 
through with dens, like the habitations of bears and other 
ſavage beaſts. Our different ſtories raiſed one above ano- 
ther, appear to them intolerable ; they cannot conceive 
how we can like to riſk the breaking our necks a hundred 
times a day, in mounting a ſtaircaſe up to the fourth or 
fifth ſtory. 5* Certainly,” ſaid the emperor Cang- hi, upon 
the fight of ſome plans of European houſes, $* this Europe 
* muſt be a very ſmall and wretched country, fince there 
eis not room enough upon the ground to extend their 
«© cities, and the people are obliged. to take up their lodg- 
© ings in4he air.“ FORTY 2 
Nothing can be more odd and whimſical than their dif- 
ferent forms of doors and windows: they make them 
round, oval, ſquare, and polygons of all kinds; alſo in the 
ſhapes of fans, flowers, vaſes, birds, beaſts, and fiſhes ; in 
ſhort, of all figures, regular and irregular. 

Moſt of the cities of China reſemble each other ſo nearly, 
that the ſeeing of one is almoſt ſufficient to receive a perfect 
idea of the reſt. They are generally ſquare, when the 
ground will permit, and encompaſſed by high walls, de- 
fended by towers, built as buttreſſes. at convenient diſ- 
tances, and ſome have ditches either diy or wet. Within 
the cities are alſo other towers, either round, hexagonal, 
or octagonal, and ei;.ht or nine ſtories high; triumphal 


arches in the ſtreets; tolerably handſome temples, con- 
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ſecrated to their idols, or erected in honour of their heroes, 
and thoſe who have been of important ſervice to the ſtate. 
In fine, there are public buildings more remarkable for 
their great extent than for their magnificence, To which 
we may add, many large ſquares, and long ſtreets, in 
ſome cities very wide, and in others narrow, with houſes 
on each ſide, that have only a ground floor, or one ſtory 
at moſt. 

Having thus defcribed the cities of China, in general, 
we ſhall give a particular deſcription of Pekin, or Peking, 
the reſidence of the emperor. ; ; | 

Pzxin, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 

the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated, aecord- 
ing to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 39* 54 N. latitude, and 
116* 24/ E. longitude from Greenwich, in a very fertile 
plain, twenty leagues diſtant from the great wall. Its 
neighbourhood to the ſea on the eaſt, and the great ea- 
nal on the ſouth, afford it a communication with ſeveral 
fine provinces, from which it draws great part of its ſub- 
ſiſtence. It is an oblong ſquare, and is divided into two 
cities : that which contains the emperor's palace is called 
the Tartar city, becauſe the houſes were given to the 
Tartars when the preſent family came to the throne ; 
and they refuſing to ſuffer the Chineſe to inhabit it, forced 


+4 


them to live without the walls, where they in a ſhort | / 


time built a new city; which, by being joined to the 


other, renders the whole of an irregular form, fix leagues 
in compaſs. = | 8 
The walls and of Pekin are of a ſurpriſing height, 
ſo that they hide the whole city; and are fo broad, that 
centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; for there are 
floges within the city of conſiderable length, by which 
horſemen may afcend the walls; and in ſeveral places there 


many rhetorical flouriſhes explain their wonderful effects. 


cially if they are made of fatin, which they have a way 


left as is prejudicial both to health and cleanlineſs, 
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Beſides, the ſtreets are always incommoded with either 
mud er duſt ; hence both winter and ſummer are equally 
troubleſome to thoſe who walk abroad; for the dirt ſpoils 
their ſilk boots, and the duſt ſticks to their cloaths, eſpe. 
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of oiling to give it a greater luſtre. There is indeed ſo 
much duſt raiſed by the multitude of horſes, that the city 
is conſtantly covered with a cloud of it, which enters the 
houſes, and penetrates into the cloſeſt . 3 ſo that, 
notwithſtanding all their eare, their goods are full of it. 
Indeed they ſtrive to alleviate this inconvenience by con- 
tinually ſprinkling the ſtreets, but ſtill there is ſo much 
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Of all the buildings in this great city the moſt remark. 
able is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does 
not conſiſt ſo much in the nobleneſs and elegance of the 
architecture, as in the multitude of its buildings, courts, 
and gardens, all regularly diſpoſed; for within the walls 
are not only the emperor's houſe, but a little town, inha. 
bited by the officers of the court, and a multitude of arti. 
cers employed and kept by the emperor; but the houſes of 
the courtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived. 

Frere Attiret, a French Jeſuit, in a letter to M. 7 f,. 
aut, dated 1743, publiſhed in “Recueil des Lottres edi- 
e frantes & curieuſes,” at Parts, 1749, ſays, that the palace is 
more than three miles in circumference ; the front of the 
building ſhines with gilding, varniſh, and paint. The 
inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that is 
moſt beautiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Eu- 


But the gardens of this palace deſerve a more particular 
bee ee. : we ſhall give it on the authority of F. Attiret, 
E 
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are houſes built for the guard. Upon ftheſe walls towers who ſeems to have been almoſt the only European who has an 
are erected within bow-ſhot of each other; and, at proper | been indulged with the fight of them. They are large pl 
diſtances, there is placed one of an extraordinary height, in] tracks of ground, in which are raiſed, at r diſtances, all 
which may be ſtationed a ſmall body of reſerve. The gates | artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high, which form 0 
are neither embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving, all | a number of ſmall valleys, plentifuliy watered by canals, K 
their beauty conſiſting in their prodigious height, which which uniting, form lakes and meꝶß. Beautiful and of 
at a diſtance gives them a mera per yam Theſe are | magnificent barks ſail on theſe pieces of water; the banks ſel 
nine in number; all are well arched, and fupport very large are ornamented with ranges of buildings, not any two of an 
pavilions nine ftories high, each ſtory having openings which have any reſemblance of each other: à ſpectator thi 
either of windows or port-holes ; and on the loweſt ſtory | would be apt to ſay, that each of them was made accord- tri 
is a large hall, where the officers and ſoldiers retire who] ing to the ideas and model of ſome foreign country, and fel 
come off the guad. Before each gate is an open ſpace of | that the whole was thrown together at random; but this pu 
about three hundred and fixty feet, which ferves for a | diverſity produces a very pleaſing effect. Every valley the 
parade, ſurrounded by a ſemicireular wall, equal in beight | hath its houſe of pleaſure, large enough to lodge one of our | 
and breadth to that which incloſes the city; and into this | greateſt lords in Europe with all his retinue : many of the 
parade you enter, not at the front, but at the fide wall, | theſe houſes are built with cedar brought at a vaſt expence. ag 
where you | to the gate which commands the country ; | the diſtance of 5900 leagues. Of the palaces, or houſes of qu 
and proceeding through it, turn to the right, and come to | pleaſure, there are more than 200 in this vaſt incloſure. fac 
a ſecond tower which commands the city, and has a gate | Our author adds, I ſaw one of theſe houſes built laſt the 
like the former; but the gateway is ſo long that it grows | year, which coſt one of the princes of the blood 60 bra 
dark in the middle. The arches of the gates are built off wanes, or near 200,000 pounds ſterling.“ The canals hei 
marble, and the reſt with large bricks, cemented: with | are croſſed by bridges, which do not run in ſtraight lines, are 
excellent mortar. The ditch is dry, but very broad and | but wind and turn in ſuch a manner, that one which, if fide 
deep; and the city is as regularly defended by a ſtrong built in a ſtraight direction, would not exceed 30 or 40 no 
garriſon, as if the people N 1 the continual feet, by its zig-zag form reaches above 200. | fail 


of a ſiege. | ; | 
Moſt of the ſtreets are built in a direct line; the largeſt 
are about one hundred and twenty feet broad, and a league 
in length. The ſhops where they ſell filks and China 
ware generally take up the whole ftreet, and afford a very 
agreeable proſpect. Each ſhopkeeper places before his 
ſhop, on a ſmall kind of pedeſtal, a board about twenty 
feet high, painted, vaniſhed, and often gilt, on which are 
written, in large characters, the names of the ſeveral com- 
modities he ſells. Theſe being placed on each fide of the 
ſtreet, at nearly an equal diftance from each other, have a 
very pretty appearance; but the houſes are poorly built in 
front, and very low, moſt of them having only a ground 
floor, and none exceeding one ſtory above it. | 
Nothing can be more ſurpriſing than to behold the in- 


pr, er. fingle woman among them; and the confufion 
oce 

aſſes, chairs, waggons, and carts; without reckoning the 
crowds of one or two hundred men, who, at a diſtance From 
each other, are gathered about fortune-tellers, players 
at cups and balls, ballad- fingers, or to hear a fellow read 
a comical ſtory to make them merry: or to liſten to the 
quack doctors, who diſtribute their medicines, and with 


given the name of Sca, is near half a league in diameter 
every way, and forms one of the moſt beautiful ſcenes in 
the whole ineloſute. Out of the middle of this lake riſes 
a rocky iſland, on which is built a palace, containing more 
than 200 apartments ; it hath four fronts, and for beauty 
and taſte exceeds all deſeripeion. £ | 


cularly ſuch as produce beautiful and aromatic flowers; the 
canals are edged with ruſtie pieces of rock, diſpoſed with 
ſuch art, as exactly to reſemble the wildneſs of nature. 
Sometimes the canals are wide, again narrow; here ſer- 
pentine, then again loſt among the hills and rocks that 
ſurround them. All theſe natural beauties are further 
heightened, when the Jake is covered with barks, finely 
numerable multitudes who crowd theſe ſtreets, without | gilt and varniſhed, fighting mockencounters; or, above all, 
in a fine night, when they play off fireworks, and when all 
ned by a vaſt number of camels, horſes, mules, the palaces, all the barks, and almoſt all the trees, are il- 
luminated ; for in illuminations and fireworks the Chineſe 


well for me that I had acquired ſome little {ill. in 
painting ; but for that I might, like many other Europeans, 
have lived twenty or thirty years at Peting, without 
ever ſetting foot in this charming place. There is 


The centre lake, to which, for its eminence, they have 


The mountains and hills are covered with trees, parti- 


eave us far behind. The ſame author adds, It is 


hut 


4 one 


CHINA. K 8 
n here, and that is the emperor ; all pleaſures are 
i him alone: it is but ſeldom that his princes and 
randees are admitted into his gardens, or even his pa- 
3 farther than the hall of audience.“ 

An emperor of China is too much a ſlave to his gran- 
deur, to ſhew himſelf to his people when he uy abroad, 
ſo that he can have no idea of the manner of living of his 
own ſubjects: however, to ſupply this defect, behind his 

alace you are conducted by a ſtraight path to a little city, 
which extends a quarter of a league every way; this city 
hath ſtreets, ſquares, temples, halls, markets, ſhops, tribu- 
nals, palaces, and a port and harbour, In ſhort, every 
thing which is to be found upon a large ſcale in the ca- 
ital of the empire, may be found here in miniature. 

This city then, under the reign of the preſent emperor, 
as well as under that of his father,'who cauſed it to be 
built, has been ſet apart in order for the eunuchs to re- 
preſent, as they do ſeveral times in the year, all the 
traffic, all the marketings, all the arts, trades, tumults, all 
the going and coming, andeven all the rogueries of great 
cities Upon certain days, appointed for that purpoſe, 
every eunuch takes the habit of the rank and profeſſion 
| afliened him. One is a merchant, another an artiſan ; 
this is a ſoldier, that is an officer. One is ſet to roll a 

wheelbarrow, another to carry a baſket upon his ſhoulders; 
in ſhort, every one hath the diſtinct badge of his profeſſion, 

The veſſels arrive at the port; the ſhops are opened; the 
merchandizes are expoſed to ſale: one quarter is for ſilk, 
another for cloth; one ftreet is for porcelain, another for 
works of varniſh. Every thing is properly diſtributed, 
This man deals in houſhold furniture; that in cloths, 
and ornaments for ladies; a third in books for the curious 
and learned. There are taverns for tea; others for wine; 
and public-houſes for people of all ranks. There are peo- 
ple who hawk about the ſtreets fruits and refreſhments of 
all forts. The mercers catch you by the ſleeve, and preſs 
ou to buy ſome of their ware. All freedoms are allowed. 
he emperor is hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the loweſt 
of his ſubjects. Every one gives notice what he has to 
ſell : they quarrel and fight: there is all the real tumult 
and diſturbance of a fair. The-officers come and ſeize 
the quarrellers; who are carried before the judges in their 


tribunals. | "Theſe enamine and paſs ſentence : the of- 


fenders are condemned to undergo the baſtinado: it is 
put in execution; and ſometimes, to pleaſe the emperor, 
the jeſt is turned into earneſt. . 
here is no want of ſharpers and pickpockets upon 
theſe oeeaſions. This noble employment is committed 40 
a a goed number of the moſt dexterous eunuchs, who ac- 
quit themſelves to admiration. If they are caught in the 
fact, they are 8 ſhame and puniſhed: or at leaſt 
they are condemned, in outward 1 to be 
branded, or baſtinadoed, or baniſhed, according to the 
heinouſneſs of the offence, and nature of the theſt. If they 
are dexterous at their buſineſs, they have the laugh on their 
fide; they are applauded, and the poor merehant can have 
no redreſs. Every thing, however, is reſtored, when the 
7 PF. F 


- 


fiir is e.. „ F SPREE 
This fair, as I ſaid above, is only kept for the enter- 
tainment of the emperor, the empreſs, and his other la- 


dies. It is very rare that any of the princes or grandees | 
<4 t | wards, each of which bas a principal, who takes care 9 


are admitted to be preſent at it, and if they are admit- 
ted, it is only when the women are withdrawn. The 
s, Which are expoſed to ſale upon this occaſion are, 

r the moſt part, the pro of the merchants at Petting, 
who get the eunuchs to ſell them for them; thus their 
traflick is not altogether ſeigned and in jeſt. The em- 
peror always lays out a good deal of money upon this oc- 
caſion, and there'is no Hebe but they take care to ſell to 
him as dear as they can. The court ladies, on their part, 
E many things, and the eunuchs the ſame. All this 
traffic, if there were not ſomething real in it, would have 
nothing to intereſt them, without which their ſquab- 
my would want life and ſpirit, and not give half the plea- 
Tocommerce ſometimes ſucceeds huſbandry; there is in 
the ſame incloſurea quarter appropriated to that uſe. There 
are to be ſeen fields, meadows, farm-houſes, and the cot- 
tages of labourers : there you may meet with every thing 
proper for- apriculture ; oxen, ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of in there they ſow corn, rice, pulſe, and all 


* 


one of the principal mandarines cauſed a houſe to be erefted 
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ſorts of grain, They mow, and gather the fruits of theit la- 
bour. In ſhort, whatever is done in the country is practiſed 
there; and in every thing they imitate, as nearly as poſſible, 
the rural ſimplicity and plain manners of a country life. 
The Chineſe hobilings like thoſe. of other nations, are 


fond of bing a ſplendid appearance; but, with reſpect to 
their houſes, they are curbed by the cuſtoms of their coun- 


try. Le Compte obſerves, that while he was at Peli 


for himſelf, that was more lofty and magnificent than the 
reſt; for this ſuppoſed crime he was 2 before the em- 
peror; when, being afraid of the conſequence, he pulled it 
down while the affair was under examination. , 
Among the moſt remarkable buildings is the imperial ob- 
ſervatory, of which ſome of the miſſionaties have been ex- 
tremely laviſh in their praiſes. Le Compte ſays, be con- 
ceived an high idea, from their deſcriptions, of this famous 
place, but was much diſappointed on ſecing.it. In going 
to it he and his friends entered 2 court of moderate extent; 
where they were ſhewn the dwelling · houſe of thoſe who 
have the care of the obſervatory ; then aſcending a narrow 
Raircaſe, they reached the top of a ſquare tower, joined on 
the inſides to the walls of Pekin, and raiſed ten or twelve 
feet above the bulwarks. Upon this platform the Chineſe 


| aſtronomers had placed their inſtruments, which, though 


but few, took up the whole ſpace ; but Father Yerbie/t, 
having thought them uſeleſs, had prevailed on the emperox 


contriving: the old ones were therefore in a hall near the 
tower, buried in duſt and oblivion. Le Compte ſaw them 
through à window ſecured with iron bars, and they ap- 
peared large and well caſt; he had, however, an oppoxtu- 


nity of examining more narrowly a celeſtial 610 e, of about 


three feet diameter, left in a bye court; when he found that 
it was of a form inclining to an oval, divided with little ex- 
actneſs, and the whole work: very coarſe. The Chinse 
would never have been perſuaded to leave theſe old igſtru- 
ments, and make uſe of thoſe {et up by the prieſt, which 
axe infinitely ſuperior to them, without the expreſs orders of 
the emperor ; for they ate more fond of the molt defeQive 
pions of antiquity, than of the moſt noble improve - 
me „ 1631 a; 5 : | 

But to return to the deſcription of Pekin in general. 
All the riches and merchandize of the empire are continu- 
ally. pouring into this city. It is uſyal to be carried in a 


chairs and hackney horſes are eaſily procured. For a ſhil+ 
ling or fifteen pence a horſe. or mule may be hired for a 
whole day; and as all the ftreets 75 filled by great crowds 
of people, the owner often leads | | 
order to make way. Theſe people know ex 
and houſe where exery Ac 33g CO 282 lives: there is 
alſo a book which gives an account of the place of reſidencę 
of eyery one who has 2 public employment. Pp 
All the great ſtreets which are drawn by a line from ane 
gate to another, have ſeveral guards both for day and night; 


the ſtr 


in their bands, in order to chaſtiſe thoſe who raiſe any dif- 
turbance; and they have power to take into cuſtody whom- 
| ſoever they find quarzelling. 


To preſerve order in the cities, they are divided in 


a certain number of houſes, and is anſwerable for eyer 
thing that, happens within bis dicif; and if any tumule 
ſhould be raiſed, and the mandarine not be immediat 
informed of it, he would be ſeyerely puniſhed, | 

Maſters of families are equally reſponſible for the con+ 
duct of their children and ſervants, and perſons in — 


obedience and reſpect have committed a Za pol even 
very neighbours themſelves are obliged to lend their mutual 


aſſiſtance, whenever any misfortune happens, or any crime 
is committed. | IF $2 14 


If a quarrel happens among the populace, and they come 
to blows, they take care to ſhed no blood z and therefore if 
they chance to have any weapon of ſteel in their hands, they 
lay it aſide, and uſe only their fits. They frequently put an 
end to their conteſts by complaining to the mandarine, who 
fitting in his chair of ſtate, ſurrounded by his inferior offi- 


preſenge, 


he ſentences the culpable perſon to be baſtinadoed in his 


to pull them down, and to have new ones (et up of his own, 


chair, or more commonly to ide through the ſtreets ; and 


is beaſt by 1 e bridle, in 


the ſoldiers walk with their ſwords by their ſides and whips 


cers,coolly hears both parties plead their cauſe; after which 


MN. 
—— and ſometimes he inflicts that p 
h parties. 
DCommon proſtitutes in China are not permitted to live 
within the walls of the city. The houſes they inhabit ate 
of a particular kind, and ſeveral of them lodge together, 
generally under the management of a man, who is anſwer- 
able for any diſorder they ſhall occaſion: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, lewd women are ſcarcely tolerated; for ſome 
* ger” ill not permit them to live within their 
ri WOE oct” 


uniſhment on 


* 
. 


* 


A good guard is always kept at the gates of every city, 
who examine ngers that enter in; eſpecially if any 
fingularity renders them ſuſpected: ſo that if their coun- 


tenance, air, or accent, raiſes a ſuſpicion of their being | 


ſtrangers, they are immediately ſtopped, and notice ſent to 


the mandarine. It is one of their principal maxims, which |, 


they believe greatly contributes to good government, that 
foreigners ought not to be ſuffered to ſettle in the empire; 


for, beſides their hatred and contempt of other nations, aud 


they are perſuadedipeople of different countries would in- 
troduce a diverſity of manners and cuſtoms, which would 
gradually bring on perſonal quarrels, that would end in 
parties, and proceed to rebellions fatal to the tranquillity 
of the empire. . 8 N 5 


*** 


A SYSTEM. OF 


We cannot quit this head without giving our readers 


ſome idea of the art of laying out private gardens among 
the Chineſe, from a work publiſhed by Sir William Cham- 
bers. Nature is their pattern, and their aim is to imitate: 
her, in all her beautiful irregularities, The Chineſe gar- 
deners, like the European painters, collect from nature 
the moſt pleaſing objects, which they endeavout to com- 
bine in ſuch a manner, as not only to appear to the beſt ad- 
vantage ſeparately, but likewiſe to unite in forming an ele- 
gant and ſtriking Whole. hy 
Their artiſts diſtinguiſh three different ſpecies of ſcenes, 
to which they give the appellation of pleafing, horrid, and 
enchanted. Their enchanted ſcenes anſwer in a great mea- 


ſure to what we call the romantic; their chief view in them 


is to excite ſurpriſe. Sometimes they convey a rapid tor- 
rent under ground, which ſtrikes the ear with a turbulent 
noiſe, without diſcovering from whence it proceeds; they 
likewiſe diſpoſe their rocks, buildings, and other objects, in 
ſuch a manner, as that the wind paſſing through the dif- 


ferent interſtices and cavĩties made in them for that purpoſe, } 


cauſes ſtrange. and uncommon ſounds: Sometimes they 
form artificial and compli 
ſcenes of enchantment. + Wh 

© Tn their ſcenes of hbrror they introduce impending 
rocks, dark caverns, and impetuous cataracts ruſhing down 
the mountains from all ſides; theſe are intermixed with 
trees, ſhattered and broken, as if by 82 force of lightning: 
the buildings are ſome in ruins, others half conſumed by 
fire; ſome miſerable huts diſperſed in the mountains ſerve 
at once to indicate the exiſtence and wretchedneſs of the 
inhabitants: theſe ſcenes are generally ſucceeded by pleaſ- 
ing ones; for the Chineſe artiſts, knowing how powerfully 


coatraft operates on the mind, conſtantiy practiſe ſudden 
tranſitions, and à ſtriking oppoſition of forms, colours, 
and ſhades, AS wy og. e 


In their large gardens, they contrive different ſcenes for 
morning, noon, and evening, erecting, at che proper points 
of view, buildings adapted to the recreations of each parti- 
cular time of the day. They employ a great deal of water 


in their gardens, In the ſmall ones, if the ſituation admits, 


they frequently lay almoſt the whole ground under water, 


making the entire ſcene conſiſt of iſlands and rocks; and 


in their large ones they introduce extenſive lakes, rivers, 
and canals. They frequently ere mills and other hy- 
draulic machines, the motion of which ſerves to enliven 
the ſeene. 
and ſtres. fy a ci; ; 
In the compoſition of artificial rocks, the Chinee ſurpaſs 
all other nations: theſe they make great uſe of in lay. 
ing out the ſcenes produced on and about the water. Caſ- 
cades are likewiſe embellimments which they much eſteem, 
avoiding all regularity in ſuch works, by copying nature as 
the appears in that mountainous country. In ſome places 


or | 
w# © 4 
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a large and impetuous cataract is formed, in others are ſeen threads. 


more leiſure falls. They frequently throw tough wooden 
bridges from one rock to another, over the ſteepeſt part of 
the cataraQt, and often intercept its paſſage by trees or 


ö 
ö 


| 


. 


| 


ö 


hey have likewiſe veſſels of different forms | 1 lſe of o a 8 
eee commonly poles, with a broad end, and a hole in the 


GEOGRAPHY. 


CRIN4A. 


heaps of ſtone, that ſeem to have been brou 
the violence of the torrent. | 
From this account of the Chineſe taſte for laying out 
gardens we may infer, that in this art, at leaſt, they diſplay 
no narrow intellect; for though the precepts are ſimple, 
yet the reducing them to practice requires genius, judg- 
ment, and experience. hf, jd 719 
k 8 E C Ts IX. 1 2 
Of the Chi neſe Tunks and Barks „ With their Method of. raiſ. 
ing the Barks up the Torrents of the Sluices of the Cana; , 
© of their hauling them from one. Canal to another; and the 
Manner in which they fail down the Cataradts of the Ri. 
vers. O ther Floats, and of the Matiner's Compaſy 
uſed by the Chineſe, mee. | 
1 2 Chine ſe junls are in every reſpect inferior to our 
1 ſhips, few carrying more than from two hundred 
fifty to three hundred tons, and are properly only 
wide barks, about eighty or ninety feet in length, with two 
maſts. The fore part is not made with a beak- head, but 
is ſplit, and riſes up in the manner of two wings or horns, 
which have an odd appearance. The ſtern is ſplit in the 
middle, in oi der to afford ſhelter for the rudder in a high 
ſea. This ruddery which is about five or ſix feet broad, 
may eaſily be raiſed or lowered by means of a cable that is 
faſtened to it from the ſtern. Theſe veſſels have neither 
mizen- maſt, bow ſprit, not ſcuttle, but only a main- maſt 
and fore-maſt ; to which they ſometimes add a top-maſt, 
that is of little uſe. Their main- maſt and fore- maſt are 


ght down by 


: 
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; 
ö 
' 
' 
1 


| 


| 


eee very near each other, and their proportion is com- 


monly as two to three; and the height of their main- 
maſt is uſually two-thirds of the whole length of the 


ve 


Their maſts, ſails, and rigging, are extremely rude; for 
their maſts are made of trees no otherwiſe faſhioned than 
by taking off their bark, and lopping off their branches. 

ach maſt has only twWo ſhrouds of twiſted: rattan, which 
are often both ſhifted to the weather ſide; and the halyard, 
when the yard is up, ſerves inſtead of a third ſhroud, The 
fails are of mat, ſtrengthened every three feet by an hori- 
zontal tib of bamboo; they run up the maſt with hoops, 
and when they are lowered down, fold upon the deck. 

Theſe veſſels are not caulked with pitch and tar, but 
with a particular kind of gumg mixed with lime and the 
threads of raſped bamboo, and, by means of a well or two 
at the bottom of the hold, they keep the veſſel pretty dry, 

drawing out the water in buckets: ſor they ate unac- 
quainted with the uſe of pumps. Their anchors are not 
made of4ren; like ours, but of iron - wood; and they pre- 
tend that they are much more ſerviceable than thoſe of 
iron, becauſe they will not bend: however, the two ends 
are commonly tipt with iron. Theſe veſſe] very in- 
Acht)... 
The traders carry no cannon, and appear utterly inca- 
pable of reſiſting any European armed veſſel. Nor is the 
tate provided With ſhips. of conſiderable force, or of a 
better conſtruction, to protect their merchantmen; for at 
Canton, where their principal naval power is ſtationed, 
commodore Arſon ſaw. no more than four men of war 
junks, of about three hundred tons burden, of the make 
already deſcribed, and mounted with only eight or ten guns, 
the largeſt of which did not exceed a four pounder. 

The barks appointed to carry the mandarines into the 
provinces, are flat- bottomed; they are of three ſorts, and 
ſome of them are very large and neat, being painted, gilt, 
ee with dragons, and japanned both within and 

ithout. enn ee . 
To force on the great barks, they make uſe of long 
thick poles, or- elſe of oars of ſeveral ſhapes. Theſe are 


| 


middle to receive the pegs fixed on the ſides of the bark: 
there are others that are never taken out of the water, but 
are moved to the right and left, and reſemble the motion 
of a fiſh's tail, When the winds are contrary, or they are 
obliged to go againſt a rapid ſtream, they are drawn along 
with ropes, which are generally formed of canes made inio 


The merchants who trade in timber and ſalt are eſteemed 


the rieheſt in all China. Theſemerchantscauſetbertimberto 
o beams, 


be cut down in the mountains, hen being ſa ved int 


planks, 


Cut. | 
planks, and boards, 


ten broad 


joined, move eaſily any way, 
and 


Tar 


1 


it is brought to the ſide of the 
vers; they then bore holes in the ends of the pieces, 
0 d faſtening them together, form floats five feet high, 
25 , and of any length, there being ſome that ex- 
e. The ſeveral parts of the raft thus 
like the links of a chain, 
are guarded by four or five men on the fore part with 


tend half a league. 


es and oars; while others, placed at equal diſtances 


- the ſides, help to conduct it. Upon theſe rafts they 


build from ſpace to ſpace booths or houſes, covered with 
boards or mats, where they dreſs their proviſions, ſtow 
their moveables, and take their reſt. In the different ci- 


ies at which they touch they ſell theſe houſes along with 


their timber. They float above fix hundred leagues when 
convey the timber to Pekin. © 
the Chineſe, as it is affirmed, be the firſt inventers 
of the mariner's compaſs, they have hitherto made little 
advantage of that admirable diſcovery, but ſteer their 
courſe by a card of a very ſimple make; The rim of the 
box is divided only into twenty-four points, inſtead of 
thirty-two, and is placed upon a bed of ſand. The nee-- 
de of the largeſt compaſs is about three inches long, one 
end of which has a kind of flower-de-luce, and the other 
2 trident.. The Chineſe are fo abiurdly ſuperſtitious as 
even to worſhip the. compaſs, to offer it incenſe, and 
glace meat before it. ; | 

Though the Europeans greatly exceed the Chineſe in the 
art of navigation in the open ſea, yet upon rivers and 
canals the latter have a particular and ſuperior ſkill. In 
the canals are fluices made to retain the water, and theſe 


- they are able to aſcend and deſcend, which cannot be 


— 


-"the fol 
- Which 
2 Couple of chairs, 
Which ſome Chineſe 


- done without great art and conſiderable danger. 


The barks deſcend this fall with more ſpeed and eaſe, 
but with much greater danger by means of ropes. As 
ſoon as a bark has got down into the lower ſtream, the 
ropes are let go, and ſhe ſhoots. forward with the ſwift- 
golf an arrow ſhot from a bow. | 
Beſides the ſteep water-falls in the canals, there are 
certain rivers that flow with prodigious rapidity acroſs 


- abundance of rocks, for the ſpace of ſeventy or eighty 


leagues together, forming a vaſt rapid and dangerous cur- 
rent, -- WS 5 5 | p : 

In che province of Fo-kien there is a river in which 
"the cataracts are continual, and the people fail eight or 
ten days in perpetual danger of periſhing, the torrents 


being broken by a thouſand points of rock that ſcarce 


ae breadth ſufficient for the paſſage of the barks. 
Tbere are nothing but turnings and windings, while the 
contrary currents daſhing againſt each other, hurry the 
bark along with ſurpriſing velocity. No people in the 
world, except the Chineſe, are capable of undertaking 
fuch- voyages ; yet, notwithſtanding all their addreſs, 
learcely a day paſſes in which ſome veſſel is not loſt, 
be barks they make uſe of are built with very thin 


light timber, that they may be more eaſily managed, and 
us divided into five or fix apartments, ſeparated by ſtrong 


partitions ; ſo that when they ſtrike upon a rock only 
one" diviſion is filled with water, while the other parts 
=naning dry, afford time to ſtop the leak. When the 
eam winds and turns they have recourſe to a double 
rudder, Maped like an oar, forty or fifty feet long, one at 


he head and the other at the flern. All depends on ply- 


ibeſe two great rudders: the reciprocal jerks they 
dhe bark to drive it on or turn it into the current, 
mug the rocks, or cut a torrent, and to purſue a fall 
er, without running headlong with it, whirl it 
out a thouſand different ways. It is not navigation, 
lays Le Compre, it is a manage, for no managed horſe la- 
wore more under the hands of a riding-maſter, than the 
bark goes under thoſe of the Chineſe mariners. 8 
Mr. Oſbcct deſeribes the Chineſe Sampanes or boats, in 
lowing manner. The paſſage boats, in one of 
lort our author was conveyed, was furniſhed with 
two oblong. tables, or boards, on 
: characters were drawn, a lanthorn 
the night time, and a pot for the purpoſe of boiling 
ues: Captain King, who failed in one of theſe boats 


d rom Wampu to Canton, deſcribes them as the neateſt and 


eoovenient for paſſengers he ever ſaw. They are 


us ſizes; almoſt Bat at the bottom, very broad 
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are raiſed and ornamented. The middle, here the paſ- 
ſengers lit, is arched over with a roof of bamboo, which 
may be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure. In the fides were 
ſmall windows with ſhutters, and 'the apartment was 
furniſhed with handſome mats, chairs, and tables. In 
the ſtern was placed a ſmall waxen idol in a caſe of gilt 
leather, before which ſtood a pot containing lighted ta- 
pers, made of dry chips or matches and gum, Cook's laſt 
Voyage, III. 426. The fiſhermen's Sampanes are the leaſt of 
all ; narrow like ſome of our fiſhing boats, and have a 
very little deck of ſtraw or bamboo; or are even with- 
out that poor convenience. Bad as theſe boats are, yet 
parents and their naked children get their livelihood 
in them both in ſummer and winter. Duck Sampanes are 
boats in which four or five hundred ducks are fed. 
They have on each fide a bridge which may be let down. 
In the day time the ducks feed in the river, upon herbs 
and fiſh; at night their maſter calls them into his boat; 
they immediately obey him, and come on board as ſoon 
as he lets down the bridge. Another kind of boat is the 
Dung Sampane, from whenee an intolerable ſtench ariſes, 
cauſed by the human excrements contained in them. The 
Chineſe being remarkably attentive to the preſervation of 
all kinds of manure, and particularly human ordure. 


SE CT. XI. 


A cottciſe Hiſtoiy of China. The Authority and Power of | 
the Emperor, his Revenue and Forces: The Pomp m 
which he appears when he goes to make his Offerings at 
the Temple of Tien. The Solemnity obJerved in 1752, 
when the Emperor's Mother arrived at the Sixtieth Year 
of her Age. 9 | 


N MONG the Chineſ7 philoſophers ſome have main- 
L tained the eternity of the world, and the boaſted 
antiquity of the Chineſe empire agrees very well with 
ſuch an opinion, ſome computations carrying up their 
traditions of the firſt man, whom they call Poan- Nou, 
very. near one hundred thouſand years before the time 
of Confucius, This marvellous aſſumption, in itſelf ſa 
very incredible as to ſtand in need of the moſt fatiſ- 
factory proof, is in fact very feebly ſupported, and 
blended with moſt abſurd fictions; ſuch as that in the 
reign of the emperor Yau the ſun was obſerved not to 
ſet for ten days. Father Fouguet biſhop of ayes, 
who examined this ſubject deeply, makes the reſult 
his enquiries to be that the ra of the Chine/e hiſtory, 
ſo far as it is genuine; ſhould commence about four 
hundred years before Chriſt; ſome, he ſays, who have 
inveſtigated the matter, adduce ftrong reaſons for bring- 
ing it ftill lower. It muft be obſerved, however, that 
the period ſettled by the biſhop involves in fable even 
the times of Cunfucius. He admits, indeed, that the Chi- 
neſe nation may be nearly as old as the deluge; but then 
he contends that their hiſtory deſerves very little credit 
any farther back than the period he afigns, See a 
Cbronological Table, conſiſting of three ſheets, publiſh- 
ed at Rome in the year 1729. | £75 5 
Of the literature of China, the largeſt collection in Eu- 
rope is preſerved in the imperial academy at PHerſburg; ac- 
cording to Mr. Coxeit is compoſed of 2800 different pieces, 
but in the French King's library is depoſited a copy of 
the grand annals of the Chineſe empire, which conſiſts of 
near 700 Volumes, of which prodigious work a chronolo- 
gical abridgment was publiſhed in China at the beginning 
of the preſent century, in one hundred Volumes, from 
which, and from other materials, the A, Grofier has 
publiſhed. in French the Annals of Gina, in twelve quarto 
volumes, The ſame laborious examiner and able writer 
has lately favoured the world with much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the Chineſe, in a work entitled Deſcrip- 
fion General de la Chine, from whence the reader will find 
that we have frequently drawn our information, 4 
Upon a cloſe and impartial examination of the proofs 
on which the claim of the Chineſe to an almoſt inconceiy= 
able antiquity. is raiſed, nothing appears of ſufficient 
force to invalidate the Moſaic account of the creation of 
the world and the Hebrew chronology, though. ſome 


| ET peam, and narrow at the head and ſtern, Which 


| writers have urged them far that purpoſe, as well as the 
5 e | inferences 


This prodigious work effaces the moſt wonderful and 
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inferences which have been drawn from the ſtate of 
the lava thrown up by volcanic eruptions, which ſub- 
ject the reader will find treated of in our ſecond volume, 
Having premiſed thus much, we ſhall proceed 


P. 397+ 


to give a ſhort ſketch of the hiſtory of China. 


The form -of government in China appears to have 
been invariably monarchical, and the ſucceffion generally 
heir hiſtory divides the emperors into 
twenty-two dynaſties, or epochas of each imperial family 
that has ſucceſſively filled the throne, according to the 


hereditary. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


the Chineſe empire. He penetrated as far as Nanking 
which he made himſelf maſter of; but being vigorouſly 
attacked by the emperor's forces retreated Precipitately 
after having reduced the royal palace there to aſhes, : 
Toward the end of the thirteenth century the emperor 
Shi-tſu undertook the conqueſt of Japan, for which pur. 
poſe he tranſported thither an army of 100,000 men, but 
the deſign miſcarried, and the whole armament bein 
ſhipwrecked was totally loft ; ſo that after a conflict con. 
tinued for ſeveral years, he was at length obliged to aban- 
don his enterprize, and retire into his own territories, 
In 1628 //bay-Tfong, or Zun-Ching, mounted the im. 


|| [perors terminated, and the 22d dynaſty began in the 


perial throne of China; in him the Chineſe race of em- 


perſon of the Tartarian conqueror, who effected the 
greateſt revolution in the empire of China that their an. 
| nals record, 

This event happened in the year 1644, when the 
empire was torn and enfeebled by domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions. The diſcontented parties were then ſo nume- 
rous, that there were no leſs than eight different ar. 
mies under the command of as many chiefs, In this 
ſeaſon of general anarchy, the Tartars, who had become 
powerful by being incorporated with the Manches, hav- 
ing ravaged the northern provinces of the empire with 
impunity, ſeized upon the capital in the year 1644, and 
ſoon after ſubjected the whole kingdom. + 

It is truly wonderful that ſo powerful an empire, al. 
moſt equal to Europe in extent, and containing double 
its number of inhabitants (Oſbect computing the empire 
to contain fifty-eight millions of people from twenty to 
ſixty years of ae) ſhould, in the courſe of a very few 
years, be brought under ſubjeRion to a foreign prince: 
but the moderation and, wiſdom of the Tartarian em- 
perors effected as much as their arms; and the attach- 
ment which they ſhewed to the eftabliſhed laws and 
forms of government, and their impartiality in diſpenſing 
honours and emoluments, completed their conqueſt. 
Thus the Chineſe and Tartars were united into one na- 
tion; and by this union the latter ſeem rather to have ſub- 
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following table: 
| 6 2 * Years before 
| Chriſt. Duration of 
Dynaſties. Emperors, | At the 2 each Dynaſty 
ning ef ca a 
2 1 
1 Hya | I 220 441 
II ShangorIng| 2 1766 644 
III Cheou 3 1122 874 
IV Thin 4 248 42 
V Han 55 206 426 
| After Xt. 
VI Hau-han 2 220 45 
VII Tin II. 15 265 155 
VIII Soum 420 59 
IX Th 5 479 23 
X Lyang 4 502 53 
XI Chin 5 555 35 
XII! Soui 3 590 2 
XIII Tang 20 618 289 
XIV Heou-lyang __ 907 -| 16 
XV Heou-tang 4 92 13 
XVI Hcou-tſin 2 93 11 
XVII Heou-han 2 947 4 
XVIII Heou-chew |. | 951 29 
XIX Soum II. i 960 320 
XX Youen 9 1280 88 
XXI Ming | & | 1855 277 
XXII Tiing . 1644 144 
Emperors 230 Years 3, 996 


China was firſt viſited by an European in the thirteenth 
century, it being then diſcovered by Fr. Paulo a Vene- 
tian, who travelled thither over land. His account was 
afterward confirmed by the Portugueſe, in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, when the famous Albuguergus, 
in the reign of Emanuel, viſited this remote coaſt. 

The hiſtory of China, till the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, furniſhes very few intereſting events; it is little 
better than a dry narrative of the names and ſucceſſions of 
their different emperors, and the frequent civil wars which 
aroſe between them and the petty princes. Theſe oc- 
caſioned no revolutions in the form of government, and 
furniſhed no important facts for the hiſtorian. We have 
already deſcribed the great wall, which was built more 


than 2100 years ſince, to prevent the incurſions of the 


Tartars, page 44 ; the abbe Greſſer ſpeaking of it ſays, 


gigantic performances of antiquity; the pyramids of 
Egypt (See p. 318 of this volume) are nothing in com- 
pariſon with a wall that extends through three great 
provinces, and traverſes an extent of country for five 
hundred Jeagues. The abbe Naynal has the following 
remark on this erection. The fortifying ſuch a work 
proves-that the empire muſt then bave been prodigiouſly 
populous, If the Chineſe had been men of courage they 
would themſelves have attacked the roving tribes, or 
have kept them in awe by well diſciplined armies: if 
they had been ſkilled in the art of war, they would have 
known that lines continued through ſuch an extent, 
could not be defended in every part, and that if they 
were broken but in one place, all the fortification would 
become uſeleſs.” Hi. Politique liv. v. The Tartars 
indeed ſeem to have been the only foreign enemy of the 

Chineſe until about the thiftvench century; when the 
conqueſt of Japan was projected by ſome of their em- 
rs, which occaſioned frequent wars between the two 


to hardſhips, and loſe the ſoftneſs and puſillanimity of the 
Chineſe, in the rougher te 
tars. But beneficial as this conqueſt of China by the 
Tartars has been to the empire, and notwithſtanding it 
was effected in a ſhort time, and without much blood- 
ſhed or commotion, 
place, and immediately after it, great numbers of Chi- 
neſe fled their country and ſettled in foreign parts, filling 
not only the Philippine but the Molucen and Sunda 
iſlands with an ingenious and induſtrious people, who 
brought with them, and diffuſed into all theſe countries, 
the ſkill of manufactures and the ſpirit of commerce: 
So that the conqueſt of China had nearly the ſame effect 
in the eaſtern part of 4//a which the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz had in Europe. | 


mitted to the laws of the former, than to have impoſed any 
upon them. So that China may be ſaid to have con- 
—_ its conqueror, even with more propriety than 
reece is ſaid to have done it to Rome. 
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"When conquer'd Greece brought in her captive arts, 
She triumph'd o'er her ſavage conqueror's hearts. Francis. 


In reality, Tartary became ſubjeQ to China, which ſtill 
holds the ſeat of empire, and has the ſupreme courts 
of juſtice. Thither flows all the wealth of the united 
kingdoms ; and there all honours are conferred. Thus 
China has gained a great addition of ſtrength from Tar- 
tary, and has now no enemy to fear, Their northern 
neighbours are under the ſame ſovereign, who keeps them 
in ſuch ſubjection, that they are no longer able to diſturb 
the repoſe of the empire. Many of the petty, kings of Tar- 
tary are no more than his viceroys, and- the emperor has 
forts and garriſons throughout their whole country. In 
ſhort, Tartary, inſtead of becoming the ſeat of govern- 
ment, is the place of baniſhment for the guilty, who are 
ſent thither with their families to people thoſe vaſt deſarts, 
that their children who are born there may be accuſtomed 


ee e 


ro 


er and manners of the Tar- 


et whilſt that event was taking 


In 1127 a formidable invaſion by the Turtars, under 
their king Ho- ing, ſeemed to threaten the ſubverſion of 


- - 
- 


father Ting · te, who had reigned 18 years. During 60 


Lang- bi ſucceeded to the throne on the death of his 


years, 


CHINA» © | A- 8 
for ſo long he poſſeſſed the throne, his kingdom 


years, 


gouriſhed. On his death he was ſucceeded by his fourth | 


no-ching, in 1722, who lived to the year 1736. In 
3 : Jreadful 3 overthrew the city of Pe- 
zin. The moſt remarkable event in this reign was the 
ſeverity with which the Chriſtiam were treated, at the 
ſame time that the Jeſuits received diſtinguiſhing marks of 
the royal favour. | 
Of the hiſtory of China, and the ſucceſſion of emperors, 
for the laſt forty years, we have no certain accounts. 
The only Europeans who reſort to Pekin are the Ruſſians, 
who carry on a very lucrative * trade with the 
empite, particularly in furs, which are obtained from 
Kamptſchatka, ſome iſlands between the continents of 
Aſia and America, and the weſtern coaſt of the Jatter 
continent. T'he reader will find Mr. Coxe's accouny 
of this trade, in our deſcription of the Ruſſian empire, 


Fel. II. page 42. 
———— — 

The emperor is an abſolute monarch, and the reſpect 
paid to him is a kind of adoration; his commands are as 
readily and as ſtrictly obeyed as if they came from hea- 
yen, nor are any admitted to ſpeak to him but on their 


knees; not even his eldeſt brother, unleſs it be at his 


command. None except the lords who attend him, are 
allowed to ſtand in his preſence ; but when they ſpeak to 
him, they put only one knee to the ground. 

The officers receive the ſame honours when they repre- 
ſent the emperor's perſon, and give his orders, either as 
mandarines of the preſence, or as envoys. His governors 
alſo receive the ſame honours when they adminiſter juſtice, 
becauſe. they are his repreſentatives, Indeed ſuch reſpe& 
is paid to the emperor, that the princes of the blood, and 
all the grandees of the court, not only kneel before him, 


but before his chair, his throne, his cloaths, and every a 


thing made for his particular uſe. 

Perſons of the higheſt rank are not allowed to ride on 
horſeback, or to pals in a chaiſe before the gates of his 
palace, but are obliged to alight at a place appointed for 


that purpoſe. | If the emperor falls dangerouſly ill, it 


creates a general alarm; the mandarines aſſemble in one 
of the courts of the palace, and paſs whole days and 
nights, without regard to the inclemency of the air or the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, imploring heaven on their bended 
knees to reſtore his health. | 
Yellow is the imperial colour, and none are allowed to 
| wear it but the emperor and thoſe who attend his perſon. 
His veſt is adorned with dragons that have five claws : 
this is his coat of arms, which none elſe muſt bear. He 
| has the diſpoſal of the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, 
nor can any criminal ſuffer death till he has confirmed 
the ſentence, | / | 
The princes of the blood are allowed a palace and a 
court, and have a revenue agreeable to their rank- They 
are obliged to live at court, but have not the leaſt degree 
of power. The emperor alone diſpoſes of all places in 
the empire. He nominates the on and governors, 
and diſplaces them at his pleaſure. He chooſes which 
of his ſons he pleaſes for his ſucceſſor; and if he prefers 
to the eldeſt one of more diſtinguiſhed merit, he gains 
great popularity, | 
In order to preſerve their reputation, the emperors are 
continually enquiring into the ſtate of the empire, affect- 
ing a kind of paternal care for their people ; particularly 
waen any of the provinces are afflited with calamities, 
the emperor ſhuts himſelf up in his palace, abſtains from 
all pleaſures, and publiſhes decrees to eaſe ſuch provinces 
of their uſual taxes, 
The ſeals of the empire are important enſigns of the 
imperial authority, and are applied to authorize all public 
cis. The emperor's ſeal is near eight inches ſquare, and 
1s 2 very fine Jaſper; a precious ſtone ſo highly eſteemed 
in China, that none but the emperor is allowed to uſe it. 
The honorary ſeals given to the princes of the blood are 
of gold; thoſe of the viceroy, great mandarines, or ma- 
giſtrates of the firſt order are of ſilver; while thoſe of the 
inferior mandarines are either of braſs or lead, and are 
larger or ſmaller, according to the dignity of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates. e | Ly Op a 
Theſe ſeals are carried before the mandarines when they 
perform any ceremony, or viſit perſons. to whom they 
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would ſhew reſpect; they are then depoſited in : gold 
box, placed upon a kind of litter, ſupported by two men, 
who walk before the chair of the mandarine. » 
The revenues of the emperor are amazingly great; but 
it is not eaſy to give an exact account of them, becauſe 
the annual tribute is paid partly in money and partly in 
commodities; it particularly ariſes from the produce of 
their lands, as rice, wheat, and millet : from ſalt, filks, 
ſtuffs, linen, cotton, with innumerable other articles. All 
theſe, together with the cuſtoms and forfeited eſtates, an- 
nually amount to above twenty-one millions ſterling. 


Ofbdeck ſays, that a poll-tax is levied on each perſon in 


China from the age of twenty to that of ſixty, and he 
makes the number from whom it is collected to amount 


to 58 millions. 


The troops conſtantly kept in pay amount to above 
ſeven hundred thouſand ſoldiers; theſe are ſtationed near 
the great wall, and other fortified places; a part of theſe 
alſo compoſe the emperor's guards, and thoſe of the 
mandarines, whom they eſcort on their journies, and at 
night keep watch about their barks or at their inns. 
Near five hundred and ſixty- five thouſand horſes are 
likewiſe maintained to remount the cavalry ; and for the 
uſe of the poſts and couriers who convey the king's or- 
ders, and thoſe of the tribunals, into the provinces, 

The abbé Grojier ſpeaks very particularly concerning 
the military ſtate of this empire, No troops he ſays are 
better paid, better cloathed, or better armed: but they 
have leſs diſcipline than the European troops, and are 
totally deficient in courage. According to Raynal, the 
art of war is one of the arts in which the Chineſe have 
made the leaſt progreſs. ** It is natural to imagine,” 
continues that writer, ** that a nation, whoſe whole con- 
duct is influenced by ceremonies, precepts, and cuſtoms, 
either of private or public inſtitution, ſhould of courſe 
be pliant, moderate, and inclined to tranquillity and 
peace. Ihe ſpirit of humanity which they imbibe in 
their tender years, makes them look with abhorrence on 
thoſe ſanguinary ſcenes of rapine and maſſacre, that are 
ſo familiar to nations where the hero and the warrior 
are formed, When a nation poſſeſſes the art of ſubdu- 
ing its conquerors by its manners, it has no occaſion to 
overcome its enemies by force of arms. Hift. Pol. liv. I. 
Groſſier obſerves that the military, profeſſion is here 
held in little eſtimation. The foot ſoldier is armed with 
a pike and a ſabre; ſome have firelocks and others a 
bow and arrow. The arms of the cavalry conſiſt of an 
helmet, a breaſt plate, a lance, and a large ſabre. The 
pay of a foot ſoldier is five ſous of fine filyer, or two pence 
Engliſh, and a meaſure of rice a day. The horſemen 
have ten ſous and two meaſures of beans, beſides ar- 
rears, which are paid every two months. The beſt 
ſoldiers of the empire are drawn from the three northern 
provinces. If the uſe of artillery was ever known in 
ancient times, it was totally loſt at the commencement 
of the laſt century. Grefier ſays there are ſtill to be 
ſeen at Naxking, three or four mortars, but not a ſingle 
Chineſe could be found to uſe them. In the year 1641 
the city of Macao preſented three pieces of cannon to the 
emperor, but it was neceſſary to ſend three men to ma- 
nage them. , Afterward Father Adam Schaal, a Jeſuit 
miſſionary, firſt inſtruted the Chine/e'in the management 
of cannon, another Jeſuit named Yerbieft, ſuperintended, by 
order of the emperor, a foundry, from whence they were 
ſupplied with upward of three hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery, The ſame father likewiſe inſtructed them in the 
art of fortification, and introduced among the Chineſe the 
modern European rules of architecture. Deſcription ge- 
neral de la Chine par abbi Grefier. Mos 

The emperor poſſefles the right of making peace and_ 
war, and he may conclude treaties upon what conditions 
he pleaſes, provided they are not diſhonourable to the 
empire. 

o check, however, in ſome meaſure, this unlimited 
power, every mandarine is permitted to tell him his 
faults, provided it be done with all that ſubmiffion and 
humility that is agreeable to the veneration and profound 
reſpe& which is his due, Here the mandarine, who ob- 
ſerves any thing in the emperor's conduct inconſiſtent 
with the conſtitution of the empire, draws up a requeſt, 
where, having expreſſed his profound reſpect for his ſo- 


2 


vereign, 


1 
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vereign, he moſt humbly beſeeches him to reflect upon 
the ancient laws and good examples of the great princes 
his predeceſſors, and then takes notice in what inſtances 
he apprehends the emperor has deviated from them. 
This requeſt lies upon a table among many other peti- 
tions that are daily preſented, and which the emperor is 
obliged to read, If upon this he does not change his 
2 he is again admoniſhed as often as the manda- 
rine's zeal and courage will permit him to do it; for 
they cannot, without great danger, in this manner expoſe 
themſelves to his reſentment. 

But the manner in which their hiſtories are written, 
is alone ſufficient to keep within bounds any prince who 
has the leaſt regard for his fame. A certain number of 
men, who are choſen on account of their learning and 
impartiality, remark, with all poſſible exactneſs, not only 
all the prince's actions, but even his words; and each 
of theſe perſons takes minutes of every thing that paſſes, 
without communicating his obſervations to the reſt, and 
puts the papers, containing his remarks, through a chink, 
into an office ſet apart for that purpoſe. | 

Thus they ſet down every thing that occurs in each 
reign ; but that neither fear on the one hand, nor hope 
on the other, may biaſs them to be partial in the account 
they give of the emperor, this office is never opened du- 
ring the prince's life, or while any of his family fit on 
the throne, When the crown paſſes into another line, 

or dynafly, all theſe looſe memoirs are gathered together, 
and after having compared them, they from thence com- 
mp the hiſtory of that emperor ; and if he has acted wiſe- 
Ys propoſe him as an example to poſterity, or if he has 
been negligent of his duty, and acted inconſiſtently with 
the good of the people, expoſe him to the cenſure of the. 
ublic. 
5 Here are two ſovereign councils; one, called the 
extraordinary council, which is compoſed of princes of 
the blood; the other, called the council in ordinary, has, 
beſides the princes, ſeveral minifters of ſtate, named co- 
lars, who examine all ſtate- affairs, and make their report 
to the emperor, who gives directions accordingly. 

The pomp with which he goes to make his — * in 
the temple of Tien is very extraordinary. The proceſ- 
ſion begins with twenty-four drums ranked in two files, 
and twenty-four trumpets formed of a wood greatly 
eſteemed by the Chineſe. After them follow twenty-four 
men in a line, armed with red ftaves ſeven or eight feet 
long, varniſhed and adorned with gilt foliages. Next 
to theſe are a hundred ſoldiers carrying halberts, the iron 


| 
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phauts, and two by horſes covered with embroidere 
houſings : every chariot and chair is followed by a com. 
pany of fifty men to gaard it. This proceſſion is eof.g 
by two thouſand mandarines of letters, and two thouſang 
mandarines of arms, or officers of war, richly dreſſed in 
their proper habits. The ſame order is always invariab! 
obſerved. - : / 
Pere Amyot, a Feſuit miſſionary, relates a ſingular ſo- 
lemnity obſerved at Pekin in 1752, when the emperor's 
mother entered into the fixtieth year of her age, The 
mandarines and great officers of ſtate vied with each other 
in exhibiting ſomething to ſurpriſe and captivate the em. 
peror and his mother. Great preparations were made for 
many months, and the moſt eminent artiſts, in every 
branch were employed, On the banks of the river which 
runs by Pekin, where the proceſſion was to paſs, were 


erected temporary buildings in diverſified taſtes, gilt and 


embelliſhed in the moſt ſplendid faſhion of the country, 
in which were diſpoſed bands of muſic, comedians, or 
refreſhments for the emperor and his mother. In the city 
of Pekin were erections of different kinds, with a rich 
diſplay of filks, mock-diamonds, and mirrours ; in ſhort, 
every thing that is rare and curious in art or nature in 
the four quarters of the world, were repreſented on this 
occaſion, The women, who in this country, are not 
ſuffered to go abroad with the men, had certain days 
ſet apart for them, in which they might freely traverſe 
the ſtreets and gratify their curioſity, by obſerving the 
ſplendor exhibited in honour of one of their own ſex, 
One hundred old men, ſuppoſed to be collected from the 
different provinces of the empire, and to be aged one 
hundred years each, were uniformly cloathed, and car- 
ried on their breaſts a large filver medal, on which were 
engraved characters exprefling the province they repre- 
ſented ; theſe were called the 100 old men who pay ho- 
mage to her majeſty, and wiſh her as many years of life as 
they have among them.“ The ancient ſages, or immor- 
tals, as the 1 call them, to the number of 3 times 8, 
were required alſo to ſwell the empreſs's triumph, and to 
wiſh her their own wiſdom and immortality; for which 
purpoſe their ſtatues, ſomewhat above the human ſize, 
were placed near the outſide gate of the palace: they were 
repreſented by different figures in various attitudes, to 
ſignify the particular virtues of which they were the 
ſymbols. . LE: 

Of the proceſſion the father gives us no particular ac- 
count, as none are permitted to gaze on the emperor 
when he appears abroad but ſuch as are attendants on his 


part of which terminates in a creſcent. Then follow an | perſon ; he only relates, that the emperor preceded his 
hundred men with red maces ornamented with flowers, | mother a few paces, and waited on her as her ſquire. 


and gilt at the cad. Then advance four hundred very fine 


: 


Such is the reſpect paid to an aged parent by one of the 


lanterns ; four hundred flambeaux conſiſting of wood, | moſt deſpotic and moſt powerful princes upon earth! The 
which burns a long time and yields a great light; two| term of 60 years is a remarkabie period among the Chi- 
hundred men with ſpears, ſome adorned with tufts of filk | neſe, which they diſtinguiſh by the name of cycle. Graſur 
of various colours, others with the tails of foxes, leopards, | deſcribes particularly the homage which the emperor 
and other animals: twenty-four banners, on which are | pays his mother, in the palace, every new year's day, 
painted the ſigns of the zodiack, which the Chrneſe divide | at which ceremony all the great offcers of the court 


into twelve parts: fifty-ſix other banners, whereon are | affiſt 


repreſented the fifty-ſix conſtellations, to which the Chi- 
neſe reduce all the ſtars: two hundred fans, on which are 
painted various figures of dragons, birds, and, other ani- 
mals; theſe are ſupported by long gilt ſticks ; twenty-four 
* umbrellas richly adorned, and a beaufet ſupported by the 
officers of the kitchen, and furniſhed with gold utenſils, 
ſuch as ewers, baſins, &c. Then r the emperor on 
horſeback richly dreſſed, and on eac 


e r. . 
Of the Nobility. 


have any title of diſtinction: theſe poſſeſs the rank 


| Nba but thoſe who belong to the reigning family 


ſide is held a mag- | of princes, in whoſe favour five honorary degrees of no- 


nificent umbrella, large enough to ſhade both him and | bility are. eſtabliſhed, much like thoſe of dukes, mar- 


his horſe : he is ſurrounded with ten led horſes; theſe are | quiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons, in Europe. Theſe 


always white, with the ſaddles and bridles enriched with | titles are granted to the children of the emperor, and to 
gold and jewels ; and alſo by a hundred ſpearmen, and | thoſe to whom he gives his daughters in marriage, who 


pages of the bed-chamber. 


have revenues afligned them equal to their dignity, but 


After them the princes of the blogd, the reguloes, the | not the leaſt power. When the founger of the preſent 
chief mandarines, and the lords of the court appear in | Tartarian family was ſettled on the throne, he conferred 
the ſame order, and im their proper habits, together with | on his brothers, who were numerous, and had contri- 


five hundred young gentlemen belonging to the palace | buted by their valour to the conqueſt of many countries, 
lowed by a thouſand footmen in red gowns | ſeveral titles of honour, to which the Europeans have 


richly clad, fo 


bordered with flowers, and ftars of gold and filver; im- given the appellation of regulves or princes of the ficlt, 


mediately after thirty-ſix men carry an open chair, fol- | ſecond, and third rank, and it was then determined, that 
| from among the children of every reguls one ſhould al- 
ported by a hundred and twenty chairmen ; then 15 ba ways be choſen to ſucceed his father in the ſame dignity- 


lowed by another that is much larger and cloſe, ſup- 


four large waggons, two of Which are drawn by ele- 


/ 
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The emperor alſo creates others of an inferior 0 
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are beſtowed on ſuch of the other children as are 


< REP. h 
wo worthy. But though thoſe of the fourth and fifth 
ranks are above the greateſt mandarine in the empire, they 


have nothing to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the manda- 
rines, either in their habits or equipage, except their wear- 
ing the yellow girdle, which is common to all the princes 
of the blood, as well thoſe that poſſeſs dignities, as thoſe 
who have none; but the latter hide it, and are aſhamed 
to let it be ſeen, when their circumſtances will not permit 
them to have an equipage ſuitable to their birth. 

Theſe princes of the royal blood are allowed a palace 
and a court, with officers, and a revenue ſuitable to their 
rank; but have not the leaſt authority over the people. 
All the princes live at court, and have houſes and lands, 
| beſides the revenue they receive from the emperor. 
T heſe princes, beſides one lawful wife, have generally 
three others, on whom the emperor beſtows titles, and 
whoſe children take place next to thoſe of the lawful 
wife, and are more reſpected than thoſe of their concu- 
bines, of whom they have as many as they pleaſe. They 
have alſo two ſorts of ſervants, the one ſlaves, and the 
other Chineſe or Tartars, whom: the emperor beſtows 
upon them; the latter are part of their retinue, and among 
theſe are conſiderable mandarines, and even viceroys, who 


are entirely ſubject to their will; and after their death | 


become ſubject to their children. | 
Vet theſe princes have no other employment than 
making their appearance'every morning at the emperor's 
alace, and aſſiſting at public ceremonies : after which 
they return home, and have nothing-to do but to. go- 
yern their families ; for they are not permitted to viſit 
each other, or even to lodge out of the city without 
leave. 7185 | | 
But the family eſteemed the moſt noble in all China is 
that of the celebrated Confucius, of whom we ſhall give 
ſome account in treating of the religion of the Chineſe. 
The honours conferred on that. great man have been 
continued in a direct line for more than two thouſand 
years in the perſon and deſcendants of one of his ne- 
hews, who is called, The nephew of the Great or the 
Wiſe Man.“ 5 3 0 . 
The emperor ſometimes beſtows titles of honour upon 
rſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, and gives them for five, 
5h or more genefations, in proportion to the ſervices they 
have done the public. Sometimes, when a perſon has diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner, the em- 
peror not only beſtows on him theſe titles, but by diſtinct 
patents extends them to the father and mother, the grand- 
7 ther and the grandmother of him he has honoured : or 
rather he beſtows upon each a particular title of honour 
in acknowledgement of the care they have taken in the 
education of a man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit. All his 
relations are ſo proud of the dignity, that they cauſe it 
to be written in ſeveral parts of their houſes, and even 
upon the lanterns that are carried before them when they 
walk in the evening, which infallibly procures them 
great reſpect. | 3 „ | 
Except the family of Confucius, and the princes related 
to the reigning family, no perſon in China is noble, any 
further than his merit is rewarded by the emperor ; for 
every one is of the rank of which he judges him worthy, 
and all the reſt are numbered among the vulgar. 
The mandarines, who are the governors of provinces 
and cities, and, according to their different ranks, enjoy 
all the poſts under the government, are choſen, for their 
proficiency in learning. But the children even of thoſe 
who enjoy the higheſt offices under the emperor, are in 


danger of ſinking to the rank of the vulgar, and are often 


obliged to follow the meaneſt profeſſions. The ſon of a 
mandaririe may ſucceed to his father's wealth, but not 
to his dignity or reputation: he muſt riſe by the ſame 
ſteps as thoſe by which bis father roſe; and by apply- 
ing himſelf to ſtudy, be like him advanced on ac- 
count of his learning. : NE: | 
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| SECT. XII. 
Of the different Tribunals ; the Mandarines, the Honours 


33 


” 
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that are paid them, their Power, and their Offices : the 


civil Regulations for the Adminiſtration 

the Punſhments inflicted on the Guilty. 
HERE are at Pelin ſix ſovereign courts, whoſe 
authority extends over all the provinces of Gina, 


of Juſtice, and 


each of which has different matters under its juriſdio- 


tion. 

The firſt ſupreme court, called © the tribunal of the 
mandarines,” preſides over all the mandarines, watches 
over their conduct, and examines their good and bad 
qualities, that they may be rewarded or degraded by the 
emperor according to their deſerts. | | 


The ſecond, called © the royal treaſury,” has the care 


of the treaſure, expences, and revenues of the em 


peror, 
and of raiſing the ſupplies, 9 


The third ſupreme court, named “ the tribunal of 


rights,” hath the ſuperintendance of all ceremonies, of 
arts and ſciences, of the imperial muſic, and its officers, 
and examines thoſe who are candidates for degrees. | 
The fourth ſupreme court, called“ the tribunal of 
arms,” has the management of the ſoldiery of the whole 
empire, and of all the fortreſſes, arſenals, and magazines 
of arms, and in general of every thing neceſlary for the 
defence and ſecurity of the empire. | | , 
To the fifth ſupreme court belongs the examination of 
criminals, in order to judge and ſentence them as the. 
laws require. | ES 
The ſixth and laſt ſupreme court, called © the tribunal 
of public works,” has the inſpection of all public build- 
ings, and the palaces of the.emperor, princes of the blood 
and viceroys. It has likewiſe the ſuperintendance of the 
triumphal arches, towers, bridges, rivers, canals; lakes, 
freets, and highways. a wy . 
Each of theſe courts is divided into ſeveral offices, the 
principal of which is managed by a preſident and two aſ- 
ſiſtants, who have the final inſpection of all that comes 
under the notice of that court; and the reft are under of- 
ficers, conſiſting of a preſident and ſeveral counſellors; 
all ſubject to the preſident of the principal office. 
As there might be reaſon to apprehend, that bodies in- 
veſted with ſuch power would gradually weaken 'the im- 
perial authority, the laws have preyented this inconveni- 
ence, by making it neceſlary for each of theſe courts to 
have the aſſiſtance of another to put its decifions in exe- 


cution; as, for inſtance, the army is ſubject to the fourth 


ſupreme court, which is that of war, but the payment of 
the troops belongs to the ſecond; and the arms, tents, and 
waggons, come under the cognizance of the ſixth court; 
ſo that no military enterprize can be put in execution 
without the concurrence of theſe different courts. 
To prevent the unjuſt and iniquitous practices that 
might take place in any of theſe courts, there is an officer 


in each, who attends to all their proceedings, and, though 


he is not of the council, is preſent at all their afſemblies. 
His office obliges him to give private information to the 
emperor of the faults committed by the mandarines, not 


| only in the adminiſtration of public affairs, but in their 


private conduct: they even admoniſh the emperor him- 
ſelf when he ſtands in need of it. Theſe public cenſors 
are extremely dreaded, and the very princes of the blood 
ſtand in awe of them. = VVV 

The mandarines are nominated by the emperor, and 
conſiſt of all on whom he beſtows any authority in the 


provinces. They are governed by two general officers, 


on whom all the reſt depend. One is the viceroy of a 
ſingle province, and the other has two, and ſometimes 
three provinces ſubje& to him. They are both at the 


head of a ſupreme tribunal in the province, where all im- 
portant affairs are decided, and to them the emperor ſends 
| his orders, while they take care 
che cities in their diftri., 


A 


are to' tranſmit them to all 
Tue cities are of three different orders; and have alſo 
their governors and ſeveral mandarines who adminiſter 
juſtice. There are likewiſe mandarines that have the care 
of the poſts, with the royal inns and barks in their diſ- 


trict, Others have the inſpection of the army; others 
10 O 5 take 
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take care of the rivers : others overſee the repairing of the 


high roads, and the employment of others is to viſit the 


ſea-coaſts. They have alſo power to puniſh criminals, | 


and are a kind of ſubſtitues of the fix ſupreme tribunals 


of the court. 
All the mandarines are extremely fond of the enſigns of 


their office, dy which they are diſtinguiſhed not only from | 


the common people, but from all others of the learned, 
efpecially thoſe of an inferior rank, This mark of their 
dignity conſiſts in a piece of ſquare ſtuff, which they wear 
upon their breaſts, and which is richly embroidered with 
a device peculiar to their office, Some have a dragon 
with four claws ; others an eagle, or a ſun; and the man- 
darines of arms bear lions, tygers, leopards, &c. 
There is an abſolute dependence between the ſeveral 
vers which govern the empire. The moſt inconſider- 
able mandarine regulates every thing within the extent of 
his diſtrict, but depends on other mandarines, whole 
wer is greater, but are dependent on the general officers 
of every province, as theſe Jatter are on the tribunals of 
the imperial city, and the preſidents of the ſupreme courts, 
who keep all other mandarines in awe, while they them- 
felves tremble before the emperor, in whom reſides the 
imperial power. | 
'The caſe with which a ſingle mandaxine governs the 
people is ſurpriſing : he only publiſhes his orders on a ſmall 
piece of paper ſealed with his ſeal, and fixed up in places 
where the ſtreets croſs, and he is inſtantly obeyed. This 
proceeds from the extraordinary veneration paid him by 
the le. He ſeldom appears in public without a ma- 
jeſtic train z he is richly dreſſed, and is carried in ſummer 
by four men in an open gilded chair, which in winter is 
covered with ſilk, and is attended by all the officers of the 
tribunal, ſome carrying whips, others long ſtaves, or iron 
chains, the noiſe of which makes the people tremble, for 
they are naturally timid, and know that they cannot 
cape correction if they venture to diſobey his commands. 
ence whenever he appears, the people in the ſtreets 
ſhew their. reſpet, not by bowing, which would be 
n familiarity, but by retiring on one 
kde, ing upright with their arms hanging down; 
and in. this poſture, which they eſteem the moſt reſpect- 
ful, they continue till the mandarine has paſſed by. 
Nothing can equal the oſtentatious parade with which 
3 viceroy appears in public; for as the Chineſe are parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by their love of ſhew, it is not very 
fo 
a — pomp. _ 
Firſt advance two men beating upon copper baſins, to 
ive notice of his approach; then come eight enſign- 
—.— having on their enſigns the viceroys titles of ho- 


nour in large characters. Theſe are followed by fourteen | 


Randard- bearers, on whoſe ſtandards are the ſymbols of 
his office, as the dragon, phœnix, flying tortoiſe, and other 
animals. Then advance fix officers, each bearing a board 
raiſed high, on which is written, in! golden charac- 
ters, the particular qualities of this mandarine ; two others 
bear, the one a large umbrella of yellow ſilk three heights 
above one another, and the other the cafe in which the 
umbrella is kept. Then come two archers on horſeback, 

at the bead of the chief guards: the guards armed with 
large hooks adorned with ſilk fringe: two other files of 


armed men, ſome. bearing maces with.long handles, and 
others having maces in the form of a ſerpent. Other | 


uards bear axes, and ſome are armed with ſcythes, 
— ſtraight to the poles, Other ſoldiers carry halberts; 
then come two porters loaded with an handfome cheſt, 
containing the ſeal of his office: two men beating on 
kettles: two officers, each with a cane to keep the crowd. 
at a diſtance : two mace-bearers, with gilt maces in the 
form of n many officers. of juſtice ; ſome armed 
with whips, or flat ſtaves, to give the baſtinado ; others 
carrying chains, whips, cutlaſſes, and hangers: then 
come two ſtandard · bear ro, and the captain who com- 
mands the company. 
carried in his chair, ſurrounded by pages and footmen, 
with an officer. near him holding up a large fan in the 
forma of a ſcreen. is followed by ſeveral. guards, ſome 
carrying maces, and: others long handled fabres; after 
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heſe precede the viceroy, who is | 
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that ſo great an officer ſhould appear with all | 


* 


* 
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vour. If he geceives an employment in a province join- 
ing to his own, he muſt live at leaſt fifty leagues from 


: 
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CHina, 


meſtics on horſeback 
to the vicefoy. 

When he travels in the night-time» inſtead of fam 
beaux he has ſeveral large lanterns, on which are written 
the titles and quality of the viceroy, to inſpire every one 
| with the reverence which is his due, 

As the mandarines of cities and towns are appointed to 
protect the people, they muſt always be ready to hear 
their complaints. In an urgent affair they go to the 
mandarine's palace, and beat upon a kind of kettle- drum 
which is ſometimes on the ſide of the hall of juſtice, by; 
generally out of. the palace, that the people may ſound 
it either by night or by day. At this ſignal the man. 
darine, however engaged, is obliged immediately to grant 
the audience that is demanded ; but whoever gives an 
alarm, unleſs upon ſome urgent or weighty matter, is 
{are to receive the baſtinado. 
One of the principal offices of the mandarines js to 
inſtruc the people as the repreſentatives of the emperor 
who is conſidered as their common father ; and therefore. 
on the frſt and fificenth of every month, they aſſemble 
the people, and give them a kind of ſermon on all the 
ſocial and relative duties, 

To prevent commotions among the people when they 

groan under oppreſſion, the leaſt diſturbance which hap. 
pens in a province is imputed to the viceroy, and if it js 
not immediately appeaſed, he is inevitably removed from 
his office. | 

The laws preſcribe, that no perſon ſhall enjoy the of. 
fice of mandarine of the people, either in the city where 
he was born, or eyen in the province where his family has 
been uſed to reſide; and generally he does not poſſeſs the 
ſame office many years in the ſame place before he is re- 
moved. By this means he cannot contract any friendſhip 
with the people of the country, ſo as to render him par. 
tial; and not being acquainted with the mandarines that 
govern with him, he has the leſs reaſon to ſhew them ſa- 


„ each bearing ſomething belonging 


it. This regulation is founded on the ſuppoſition that 


| 
| 
( 
| 
if he exerciſed an office in his own country, he might | 
be troubled with the ſolicitations of his neighbours and 
friends, and would probably be biaſſed in his judgment, | 
and do injuſtice to ſome perſons ; or might be influenced 4 
by a principle of revenge againſt thoſe who had injured | f 
him or bis relations. | | f 
This ſcrupuloſity they carry ſo far, that they will not / 
allow a fon, a brother, or a nephew to be a ſubordinate 4 
mandarine where his father, brother, or uncle are ſupe- a 
rior mandarines, leſt they ſhould favour each other, and 
either tolerate or wink at their faults. t 
Every three years a general review is made of all the ? 
mandarines of the empire, when each ſuperior mandarine 1 
enquires into the conduct of the inferior, and gives notes t 
to every one containing praiſes or cenſures.. For inſtance, l 
the chief mandarine of a city of the third order has under , 
him three or four petty mandarines, to whom he gives . 
notes, and ſends them to a mandarine of a City of the ſe- "3 
cond order on whom he depends: the latter who has 5 
under him ſeveral mandarines who govern cities of the 6 
third order, examines theſe notes, and either agrees to what 7 
is inſerted, or adds other circumſtances, according to his 
knowledge. When the mandarine of the city of the ſe- tl 
cond order has received the notes from all the mandarines de 
of the cities of the third order, he gives his note to them, lc 
and ſends a catalogue of all the mandarines in his diſtrict 1 
to the general mandarines of the province, who reſide at bl 
the capital, This catalogue paſſes through their hands de 
to the viceroy's, who having examined it in private, and ſo 
afterward with the four general mandarines, fends it to th 
court with his own remarks, that the chief tribunal may de 
be fully acquainted- with the conduct of all the manda- th 
rines of the empire, in order that they may be rewarded by. 
or punithed according to their deſerts. * 1 
n giving ſuch notes, they write under the name and 
title of their mandarinate, that he is greedy of money, = 
too ſevere in his puniſhments, or is too old to perform ds 
this office; or that he is proud, of a capricious tem- ha 
r, &c. | ſv} 
When all the notes are arrived at Polin, the chief tri- ave 
| 5 | bunal ſel 


which come ſevaral enſigns and cornets, with many do- 
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xamines them, and ſends them back to the vice- 
after ſetting down the reward or puniſhment appoint- 
_ each mandarine. Thoſe who have unfavourable 
= tes are deprived of their offices, and thoſe who are com- 
— are raiſed to a ſuperior mandarinate. : 
2 But as the general officers might be bribed by the go- 
vernors of the cities, and thus connive at the injuſtice of 
hoſe who oppreſs the people, the emperor from time to 
3 ſends inſpectorsanto the provinces, who go into the 
cities and into the tribunals, while the mandarines give 
audience, and ſecretly enquire of the people how they be- 
have in their offices; and if he finds any irregularity, he 
diſcovers the enſigns of his dignity, declaring himſelf the 
emperor's envoy : he then immediately brings to trial the 
uilty mandarines, and puniſhes them as the laws require; 
or. if the injuſtice be not notorious, ſends his informations 
to court, there to have tae ſentence pronounced, 

Theſe inſpectors of provinces are ſuppoſed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the greateſt integrity; yet as they may be tempt- 
ed to enrich themſelves at the expence of the guilty, 
whoſe injuſtice they may overlook, to keep them upon 
their guard, the emperor, frequently viſits ſome of his 

rovinces in perſon, in order to hear the complaints of 
the people againſt their governors ; and thoſe viſits are 
much dreaded by the mandarines. ; 

In the year 1689 the emperor Chang-chi took a journey 
jnto the ſouthern provinces, and rode on horſeback, fol- 
lowed by his guards and about three thouſand gentle- 
men. The people met him in the cities with ſtandards, 
flags, canopies, and umbrellas. At the diſtance of every 
twenty paces they erected in the ſtreets triumphal 
arches covered with the fineſt ſtuffs, and adorned with 
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feſtoons, ribbons, and tufts of ſilks, under which he 


aſſed. This great prince, being once at ſome diſtance 
from his attendants, perceiving an old man, who wept 
bitterly, he aſked him the cauſe of his grief, Sir, re- 
lied the man (who did not know him) I had but one 
child, in whom I placed all my happineſs, and with 
whom I truſted the care of my family, but a Tartarian 
mandarine has taken him from me, ſo that I am de- 
prived of all ſuccour, and probably ſhall be ſo as long as 
I lise; for how can a poor man, like me, oblige the 
governor to do him juſtice? This is not ſo difficult as 
you imagine, replied the emperor, get up behind me, 
and guide me to his, houſe : the man obeyed without 
ceremony, and in about two hours time they arrived at 
te palace of the mandarine, who did not expect this 
viſit. The guards and a great company of the emperor's 
attendants, after having long ſearched for him, over- 
took him at the mandarine's, and, without having been 
appriſed of what had happened, ſurrounded the houſe ; 
and others entered with the emperor, who having found 
the mandarine guilty of the violence of which he was 
accuſed, had his head cut off on the ſpot: then turning 
toward the afflicted father, To make you amends,” ſaid 
he, I beſtow upon you the office of the guilty perſon, 
ho is put to death; take care to fill his place with 
greater moderation, and let his crime-and puniſhment 
% make you fearful in your turn of becoming a dreadful 
« example to others.“ | | 
In ſhort, nothing could exceed the order eſtabliſhed by 
the Chineſe law, if the mandarines ſtrictly adhered to it; 
but this is far from being the c; for they are not very 
ſcrupulous in violating the laws of juſtice and humanity 
in order to ſerve their private intereſt. There are no ar- 
tifices to which the inferior officers have not recourſe to 
deceive the ſuperior mandarines ; and among the latter 
ſome endeavour to impoſe upon the ſupreme tribunals of 
the court, and even to miſlead the emperor himſelf. In- 
deed they ſo artfully conceal their paſſions, and affect in 
their memorials ſuch an air of diſintereſtedneſs, that it is 
very difficult for the prince to diſcover the true charac- 
ter of his ſervants under ſuch ſpecious blandifhments. 
Beſides, as their ſalaries are not always ſufficient to 
maintain their pomp and luxury, the acts of injuſtice they 
commit, provided they are ſecret, are attended with no 
hazard. Miniſters of ſtate and the chief preſidents of the 


ſupreme- courts ſometimes priuately extort money ſrom the 

Viceroys of provinces, and thoſe again, to indemnify them- 

ſelves, oppreſs the ſubordinate officers, and theſe laſt re- 

imburſe themſelves by their exactions upon the people. 
0 | 
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No crimes, when they are diſcovered, paſs unpuniſhed in 
China ; the baſtinado is the common puniſhment for flight 
faults, and the number of blows. is proportioned to the 
nature of the offence : when theſe do not exceed. twenty; 
is is eſteemed a fatherly correction, and is not infamous. 
The emperor himſelf ſometimes commands it to be in- 
flicted on great perſons, and afterward receives and treats. 
them as uſual: | | | 

A ſmall tranſgreſſion will incur this correction, as, foul 
language, or fighting with the fiſts; for if theſe things 
reach the mandarine's ears, he immediately eauſes the 
parties to be baſtinadoed; which being done, they muſt 


kneel before him, bow their bodies three times to the 


earth, and thank him for the care he takes of their edu= 
cation. | | 
This puniſhment is performed with a ſplit bamboo, 
which is a wocd that is hard, ſtrong, and heavy: the 
lower part is as broad as one's hand, and the upper ſmooth 
and ſmall that it may be eafily managed. The criminal 
is laid down with his face to the ground, his drawers are 
pulled over his heels, and the ſtripes are given over his 
bare poſteriors. | 
A mandarine may cauſe this puniſhment to be in- 
flicted wherever he is; it is ſufficient for one of the poor 
vulgar not to diſmount from his horſe when a manda- 
rine paſſes by, or to croſs the ſtreet in his preſence, to re- 
ceive five or fix blows by his order, which is performed 
with ſuch expedition, that it is often done before thoſe 
who are preſent perceive any thing of the matter. Maſters 
uſe the ſame correction to their ſcholars, fathers to their 
children, and noblemen to puniſh their domeſtics, only 
the batoon is leſs. . 8 | 
Captain Hamilton obſerves, that he knew an Enghifs 
gentleman who underwent the chaſtiſement of the bam» 
boo: he likewiſe mentions a diverting incident which 
happened at Amoy, where the Engliſh traded before they 
removed to Canton. | L er | 
A mandarine,” ſays he, „ going in his chair, with 
his uſual retinue, met a ſailor with a keg of arrack under 
his arm. Every body went off the ftreet but the jolly 
ſailor, who had been taſting his arrack; yet was ſo man- 
nerly as to walk aſide, and give the mandarine the middle 
of the ſtreet; but one of the retinue gave the ſailor a box 
on the ear, which almoſt brought him to the ground; 
who not reliſhing ſuch a ſalute, returned the compliment 
with great agility. The poor ſeaman was ſoon over- 
powered by the retinue; but the mandarine ordered them 
to do him no harm, and immediately ſent for the Engl iſb 
linguiſt. The mandarine told the linguiſt what had hap- 
pened, and bade him aſk the ſailor why he gave the man 
that affront? The ſailor declared that the attendant had 
affronted him, by beating him while he was walking down 
the ſtreet civilly, with his keg of ſamſhe under his arm; 
and that he would box the mandarine, or any. bf his 
gang, for a Spaniſb dollar; having ſaid this, he put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled out a dollar. ' s. 
The mandarine ordered the linguiſt to explain to h 
what the ſailor ſaid, and why he pulled out his money. 
The linguiſt having told him, the mandarine laughed im- 
moderately; and, after he had compoſed himſelf; aſked if 
the ſailor would ſtand to his challenge, who ſwore he 
would. T he mandarine had a Tartar in his retinue famous 
for boxing, at which he had won many prizes, and called 
for him to try his {kill with the Engliſhman. This man was 
luſty, and the ſailor ſhort, but well ſet. The former aſ- 
ſured himſelf of an eaſy conqueſt, and to the combat they 
went. The Tartar was uſed to kick high at'the belly, - 
but at the firſt kick the ſailor threw him on his back. 
Aſhamed of the foil he had received, the Tartar attacked 
him again; but his antagoniſt again tripped up his heels. 
He then defwed to have a fair bout at boxing, without 
tripping, which Jack agreed to; and with bis head bat- 
tered the Tartar's face and breaſt with ſuch force, that,“ 
to uſe Mr. Hamilton's words, he was forced to yield to 
Old England.” The mandarine was ſo pleaſed with the 
bravery and dexterity of the ſeaman, that he made him a 
preſent of ten tayals of ſilver. 25 | 
The wooden collar is a more infamous puniſhment 
than the baſtinado. It is compoled of two pieces of wood 
hollowed in the middle for the neck, and when faſtened 
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there, the perſon bearing it can neither fee his feet nor 
put 
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put his is food 
given bim by the hand of another. This unwieldy load 


he catries day and night: it is lightet or heavier accotd- 
ing to the nature of the offence. Some of theſe collars 
weigh two hundred pounds, and ſome are three feet 
ſquare, and five'or fix inches thick; the common ſort 
weigh fifty or ſixty pounds: | | 

hen theſe two pieces of wood are joined about the 
criminal's'neck, in the preſence of the mandarine, the 
executioner paſtes on each ſide two long flips of paper, 
on which he fixes a ſeal, that the two pieces may not be 
ſeparated without its being perceived: then the crime for 
which the puniſhment is inflicted, and the time it is to 
laſt, are written in large characters. For inſtance, if the 
culprit be a thief, a ſeditious perſon, a gameſter, or a diſ- 
turber of the peace of families, he muſt wear it three 
months, They are generally expoſed. in ſome public 
place; but the criminals find various ways to caſe them- 
ſelves: ſome walk in company with their relations and 
friends, who ſupport the four corners that it may not gall 
their ſhoulders ; others have a chair to ſupport the four 
corners, and fo fit tolerably eaſy; and ſome kneel down, 
and place one edge upon the ground. 

At the expiration of the time of puniſhment, the cri- 
minal-is brought back to. the mandarine, who, having ex- 
Horted him to behave better for the future, releaſes him 
from the collar; and, to take his leave of him, orders him 
twenty ſtrokes with the batoon; for the Chineſe never 
inflit any puniſhment, except a pecuniary one, which is 
not preceded and followed by the baſtinado. 

There are ſome crimes for which the criminals are 
marked on the cheek with a Chineſe character, ſignifying 
their dffence. There are others for which they are ſen- 
tenced to draw the imperial barks; and there are others 
for which they are condemned to baniſhment. 

Fhere are three ways of puniſhing with death, of 
which ſtrangling is looked upon as moſt. honourable : 
this. is frequently done by a bow-ftring. In ſome places 
they put a cord of ſeven or eight feet long, with a run- 
ning knot round the criminal's neck. Two ſervants be- 
longing to the tribunal draw it hard at each end, then 
looſe it a moment, and drawing it again the ſecond time, 
diſpatch the criminal. | 
Another kind of puniſhment is extremely cruel: this 
is inflicted on rebels and traitors, on a ſon who ftrikes 
his father, and on mercileſs robbers ; and is called cut- 
ting in ten thouſand pieces. The executioner faſtens 
the eriminal to a poſt, then fleaing the ſkin off his head, 
pulls it over his eyes, and afterward mangles him by cut- 
ting pieces from all parts of his body; and when he is 
weary of this barbarous exerciſe, he delivers him to the 
cruelty of the populace. | 
_ - The other; puniſhment is beheading; which is. in- 
flicted for crimes of great enormity, as murder, and is 
looked: upon as: very ſhameful, becauſe the head, which 
is the principal part of man, is ſeparated from the body; 
and becauſe. in dying they do not preſerve the human 
form as entire as it was when they received it from their 
parents. The party condemned to. ſuffer this puniſh- 
ment, is not, on the day of execution, expoſed on a 
ſcaffold, but being made to knee] in ſome public place, 
with his hands tied behind him, a perſon holds him ſo faſt 
that he cannot move, while the executioner coming be- 
| hind, takes off bis head at one ſtroke, and at the ſame 

time lays him on his back with ſuch dexterity, that not a 
drop of blood falls on his cloaths, which on that occaſion 
are generally better than ordinary: for his relations and 
friends, though aſhamed to own him in thoſe unhappy 
circumſtances, uſually ſend him new cloaths, and cauſe 
proviſions and drink to be offered him by the way. 
25 The. executioner is commonly a ſoldier ; and his of- 
fice is ſo, far from being ſcandalous, that at Pekin he ac- 
companies the criminal/girt with a ſaſh of yellow ſilk, 
and his cutlaſs is wrapped in ſilk of the ſame, colour, to 
ſhewy that he is veſted with the emperor's authority. 
_ Thoſe who ſuffer this death are alſo ſentenced to be 
deprived of common burial, which in China is conſidered 
as a moſt terrible.infamy; the executioner, therefore, af- 
15 Et ſtripped the body, throws it into the next 
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happens to haye wealthy relations who 
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regard him, they frequently buy the body at a great 
price from the executioner, and ſew on the head , al 
my 228 of lamentations. 85 
Ihe ordinary torture made uſe of in China 
confeſſion from perſons accuſed of -crimes is be 
painful, and is inflicted on the feet and hands: an infiry. 
ment is applied to the feet which conſiſts of three pieces of 
wood, one of which is fixed, and the other two move and 
turn upon it. The feet of the criminal being put in 
this machine are ſqueezed ſo violently, that che ankle 
bones are frequently flattened by the preſſure. Between 
the criminal's fingers they alſo place pieces of wood, and 
tying them very hard with cords, leave him for ſome 
time in this torment. 
Q 
Of the Religions in China, particularly the ancient Religion 
of the Chineſe ; of that of Confucius; of the Secs of 
Taoſſe and of Fo; of the Jews and Mahometans /etleg 
in China. M ith an Account of the Propagation «f Chr, 


tianity by the Romiſh Miſſionaries. 
of 0 religion of China is two-fold. : One as ancient 
as the empire itlelf, and probably introduced by its 
tounders, The other. of much later date, and derived 
from India, not long after the birth of our Saviour. The 
latter has idols, temples, ſacrifices, prieſts, monks, feſti- 
vals, and many external rites and ceremonies: the former 
is free, from all theſe, and is, perhaps, as artleſs and ſim- 
ple as any religion that was ever taught in the world. 
It preſcribes reverence to an inviſible Being, reſiding in 
the viſible heaven, and diſtributing from thence happineſs 
and miſery among mankind ; but it enjoins no particular 
worſhip to him: ſo that temples, prieſts, aſſemblies, ſa- 
crifices, and rites, are things entirely foreign to it. In 
this religion there is no term for God, and in an imperial 
edict, publiſhed in the year 1710, it is ſaid, ** It is not 
to the viſible and material heaven that we offer our ado- 
ration, but to the Lord of heaven.“ The emperor alone, 
at certain times, offers a ſacrifice to this powerful-Being, 
in the name of his people. The emperor, who is ſole 
pontiff, is likewiſe the only judge in religious matters. 
The latter religion, or that idolatry which was intro- 
duced. by Fo, or Hoe, a celebrated Indian impoſtor, has 
many adherents among the lower ranks of people, but is 
only tolerated in the ſtate, - The wiſe men, and thoſe of 
diſtinction, profeſs the old morality, which is the na- 
tional religion, protected by the laws of the empire, and 
preached by the emperor himſelf, x 
This ancient religion maintained, that, as well for the 
preſervation of order as to maintain purity of manners, 
thoſe who command ſhould imitate the conduct of Tien, 
in treating their inferiors as their children; and thoſe 
who obey ought to conſider their ſuperiors as their 
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fathers. - | 


WS 
The. religion of China is comprehended in ſame ancient 
and valuable books, which they call the Five Vo- 


lumes;“ it appears from one of theſe ancient books, that 


this Tien, the object of public worſhip, is the principle of 
all things, the father of the people, independent, almighty, 
omniſcient; to whom the ſecrets of the heart are fully 
ek and who watches over the conduct of the uni- 
verſe. 

Fobi, who was one of the heads of the colony which 
came to ſettle in this part of the eaſt, and is acknowledged 
to be the founder of the Chineſe monarchy, gave public 
marks of his profound veneration for the Supreme Being. 
Chinnong,. Fohi's ſucceſſor, added to theſe lacrificcs two 
offerings at the equinoxes. 2 

His 1ucceflors, in general, followed his example; and 
it is aflerted by the Chinsſe writers, that for the ſpace of 
two thouſand years the nation acknowledged, reverenced, 
and honoured with ſacrifices the Supeme Being and So- 
vereign Lord of the univerſe. . ; 
At length the troubles which aroſe in the empire, the 
civil wars which diſtracted it, and the corruption of man- 
ners which became almoſt univerſal, had very near ſup- 


preſted the ancient doctrine, when Confucius aroſe and 
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excellent maxims of the ancients, which he followed him- 
ſelf, and taught to the people. He preached. up a ſevere 
morality, and endeavoured to prevail upon men to con- 
temn riches and worldly pleaſures, and to eſteem tempe- 
rance, juſtice, and other virtues : he ſtrove to inſpire them 


with ſuch magnanimity as to be proof againſt the frowns | 


of princes, and with a ſincerity incapable of the leaſt dil- 
uiſe. What is moſt to be admired, js, that he preached 


more by his example than by his words, whence he reaped | 


conſiderable fruits from his labours ; kings were governed, 


by his counſels, and the people reverenced him as a ſaint, | 
Yet be frequently met with reverſes: of fortune, which | 
obliged him to travel from province to provincy, and was | 

in danger | 


often reduced to ſuch extremities, that he wa 
of 2 by hunger. 


He ſent fix hundred of his diſciples into different places | 
of the empire to reform the manners of the people, and | 
uſed frequently to ſay, It is in the Meſt where the true | 


int is found.” This ſentence was ſo imprinted in the 


minds of the learned, that ſixty- four years after the birth | 


of our Saviour, the emperor Ming- ti ſent ambaſſadors into 
the Weſt, with ſtrict orders to continue their journey till 
they ſhould meet this ſaint. Other authors aſſert, that he 
was induced to ſend theſe ambaſſadors, from a dream 
which reminded him of this ſentence of Confucius. . 
This philoſopher ſeems to have carried the religion of 
nature as far as unaſſiſted reaſon could poſſibly reach. 
After his death he was revered by the greateſt. part of 
the nation as an eminent faint, as a meflenger inſpired, 
and ſent by heaven to inſtruct mankind, and almoſt as a 
od ; but interpreters ſoon aroſe, who explained away 
the ſimplicity and purity of his doctrine, and, by intrqduc-, 
ing idle diſtinctions and ſuperſtitious obſervances, by per- 
verting and wreſting his meaning as well as by giving falſe 
interpretations of the ancient books, they deſtroyed the 
worſhip due to the Supreme Being, and formed a ſyſtem 


of religion and philoſophy equally impious and abſurd. 


This is now the religion of the learned, who, while, they 
pay homage to the memory of Confucius,, are far from 
following his precepts. or imitating the innocence; and 
ſanctity of his life. Vet though the purity of doctrine 
is not retained, the memory of their great teacher is ſtill 
beld in the higheſt reyerence by the Chine/e, and the em- 
perors have even ordered, that the literati ſhould annually 
celebrate.a feſtival to his honour. 1 
The evening: before this feſtival a butcher attends and | 
kills a bog, and the ſervants of the tribunals bring rice- 
beer, fruit, flowers, and herbs, which they ſet on a table, 
on which are placed wax- candles and cenſers. The next 
day the governors, and the ſeveral orders of the learned, 
repair, with drums beating and hautboys ſounding, to the 
hall of the feaſt, where the maſter of the ceremonies com- 
mands them ſometimes to bend forward, ſometimes to 
kneel and bow their heads to the earth, and ſometimes to 
riſe and ſtand on their feet. 
The ceremony begins with the chief mandarine's taking 
ſeparately meat, rice: beer, and pulſe, ꝓhich he preſents 
before the tables of Confucius, the muſic playing all the 
while to verſes ſung in honour of that great philoſopher. 
Afterward, they repeat his eulogium, which is ſeldom 
more than eight or ten lines, in praiſe of his wiſdom, 
knowledge, and good. morals. The ceremony is con- 
cluded with repeated bows and reverences at the ſound of 
flates and hautboys, and reciprocal compliments, among 
the mandarines. At length they bury the blood and hair 
of the animal they haye offered; and burn, in token of 
Joys a large piece of ſilk faſtened to the end of a pike, and 
anging to the earth in the manner of a ſtreamer. The 
formula is the ſame throughout all the cities of the em- 


pire; and theſe honours, which are, in effect, paid to Con- | | 


fucius, inſpire the doors with great emulation. They 
afterward go into the ſecond hall to pay certain honours 
to the ancient governors of cities and provinces, who are 
famous for having behaved well in their employments ; 
and then paſs into a third hall, where the names of citi- 
zens, celebrated for their virtues and talents, are ex- 
hibited, and there the company perform ſeveral other ce- 
remonies. JFFFFTTTFECC ed ts watts 

The. author of the. ſect of Taye was born two years 


great philoſopher made a collection of the moſt | 


„ 
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ples, pretend, that he did not come into the world till forty 
years after his conception. His books, Which are till ex- 
tant, are ſuppoſed to be much diſguiſed by his, followers ; 
though there are ſtill many ſentiments worthy of a moral 
philoſopher | Fang 4, 58 
Of the 


ſe& of Fo, or Fot, the origin is as follows: - 


ſoul, by a long ſucceſſion, of tranſmigrations, ſhall paſs 
into the vileſt animals, and you appear in the form of 
a mule, a horſe, a dog, a rat, or ſome more contemptible 
nnen Trac 3.5719 S 
The many Chineſe who believe the doctrine of the 

tranſmigration of ſouls are the dupes of the bonzes ; theſe 
prieſts find this opinion of great uſe in-raifing charitable 
contributions, and enlarging their revenues; and from 
this they find means to practiſe many frauds upon the 
people. Le Compte ſays, that two of. thoſe bonzes ſeeing 
in the yard of a rich peaſant. two or three large ducks, 
proſtrated themſelves on their faces before the door, ſigh - 
ing and weeping bitterly... The good woman ſeeing them 
from ber chamber window, came down to learn the cauſe 
of their grief. We know, ſaid they, that. the ſouls of 
our fathers have paſſed into the bodies of thoſe creatures, 
and our fear Jeſt you ſhould kill them, will certainly 
make us die with grief. I own, (aid the woman, we in- 
tended to ſell them, but ſince they are your fathers, I pro- 
miſe to keep them. This was not what the bonzes 
wanted. But, continued they, perhaps your huſband 
will not be ſo charitable, and then if any aceident ſhould 
happen to them, you may be ſure it will kill us. At 
length, after a ong diſcourſe, the good woman was ſo 
far moved with their pretended grief, that ſhe committed 


the ducks to their care, They took them with great 


reſpect, proſtrated themſelves before them twenty times; 


but, that very evening made a feaſt, of them for ſome of 


„„ in. Moot tolls ths ia 5 
As they cannot trick people every day in this manner, 
they endeavour to get money from them̃, by doing public 
acts of penance, for which they are highly eſteemed by 
the people, who ſhew.(them much pity and compaſſion : 


: 


| ſome drag after them a long iron chain faſtened tothe neck 


or le 83 crying at-eyery door, Thus we explate your faults, 
and ſure this deſeryes an alms. Others in public places 
beat their head againſt a ſtone till they are almoſt covered 
with blood. They have ſeveral other acts of penances, but 


that which follows appears moſt extraordinary. 
One day,” fays the laſt-mentioned author, '** I met 


— 


. Gonfacin : his name was Laoliun, and his diſci- 
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in the middle of a town a young bonze, whoſe genteel 
and modeſt look might excite any one's compaſſion. He 
ſtood upright in a kind of ſedan, the inſide of which was 
full of nails, with their points ſticking toward him, ſo 
that he could not move without being wounded. Two 
fellows catried him from houſe to houſe, while he endea- 
voured to move the compaſſion of the people, by telling 
them he was ſhut up in that chair for the good of their 
ſouls, and was reſolved never' to leave it till they had 
bought all the nails, which amounted to above two thou- 
ſand, at ſix-pence a piece; but that the very ſmalleſt of 
them would bring incomparable bleſſings on them and their 
© families. That by buying them the would do an action 
- - of diſtinguiſhed virtue, ſince theſe alms were not beſtow- 
ed on the bonzes, to whom they might find other oppor- 
tunities of being charitable, but on the god Fo, to whom 
they were going to build a temple.” '  * - | 
he bonzes are of different degrees; for beſides thoſe 
employed in collecting alms, a ſmaller number of them 
in the knowledge of books, ſpeak politely, and employ 

| Fleoiſcives in viſiting the learned, and infinuating them- 
ſelves into the favour of the mandarines. Though they 
have not a regular hierarchy, they have their ſuperiors, 
whom they call ““ great bonzes, and this rank adds to 


* 


the reputation they have acquired by their age, gravity, 


Py 


2 
/ 


meekneſs, and hypocriſy. hy 1 
In every province are certain mountains on which are 
idol temples that have greater credit than the reſt. The 
prope go far in pilgrimage to them, and when they are at 
the foot of thoſe mountains, proſtrate themſelves at every 
ſtep they take in aſcending. Thoſe who cannot go on 
pilgrimage, defire ſome of their friends to purchaſe, from 
the bonzes, a large printed ſheet. In the middle of the 
ſheet is the figure of the god Fo, and upon his garment, 
and round about it, are a multitude of ſmall'circles. The 
devotees alſo hang on their necks, and round their arms, 
a kind of bracelet compoſed of an hundred beads, and eight 
wy ones. On the top is one of an extraordinary ſize. 
Vhen they turn theſe beads upon their fingers, they 
pronounce theſe myſterious words, O mi to Fo, the ſig- 
nification of which they themſelves do not-underſtand. 
They make above an hundred genuflexions, and then 
draw one of theſe red Circles upon the paper. From 
time to time they invite the bonzes to come to the tem- 
ple to pray and to authenticate by their ſeal the number 
of circles they bave drawn. This they carry in a pomp- 
dus manner to funerals in a ſmall” box ſealed up by the 
© bonzes, and call it a paſſport for travelling from'this life 

to the next. This affe 


pence, becauſe they are ſure of a happy journey. 
In ſome cities Are ſevetal ſocieties of ladies, who are 


conſequently bave money to diſpoſe of. They are ſupe- 
riors of the fociety in turns, and it is generally at the ſu- 
perior's houſe that the afſemblies are held. Whenever 
they meet, a bonze, pretty well advanced in years, is pre- 
fident of the aſſemb Yo and fings hymns to the god N; 
the devotees join in the concert, and after having ſeveral 
times cried O mi to Fo, and beaten” ſome ſmall kettles, | 
ey fit down to table and regale themfelves © 

On ſolemn days they adorn the houſe with idols placed 
in order by the-bonzes, and with groteſque paintings re- 
preſent the torments of hell. The'prayers and feaſt Taft ſe- 
yen days, during which their principal cate is to prepare 
and confecrate treaſures for the other world. For this pur- 
poſe they build an apartment with paper painted and gilt, 
containing every part of a perfect bse: this they fill With 
a great number of paſteboard boxes, painted and varniſhed, 
in which are repreſented ingots of gold and filver, made 


— 


king of the infernal regions inflits on thoſe who have 
nothing to give him; and a number of them by them- 
ſelves, to bribe his officers; the reſt, as well as the houſe, 
ate for lodging, boarding, and buying ſome office in the 


other world. All theſe little boxes ate faſtened by \pad- occaſions, both the mandarines and the people do not 
Jocks of paper, and then ſhutting the doors of the paper | ſhew to thefe fuppoſed gods. Le. Campte obſerves, that 
hey ſecure it with locks of the ſame ſubſtance. |they ſometimes addreſs them in the moſt rude and re- 
proachful terms, crying, ** Thou dog of a ſpirit, we give 


houſe, t 
When the perſon who has been at che expence happens 


| ort coſts them a conſiderable mandarines and principal perſons of the city; but on 
ſum; but ay ſay they ought not to complain of the ex- their arrival at the temple, they only light up two or 
u Ithree ſmall ſticks of incenſe, and then fitting down, drink 
tea, ſmoke, and having ſpent an hour or two in chatting, 
commonly of a good family, and advanced ih years, and f retiree . | 


the favour they want be too long delayed, they ſometimes 
cauſe the idol to be well cudgelled. In the province of 


pieces by order of the officers: but afterward, having wet 


by fuch a day, he would drive it out of the city, and le- 
| | | vel its temple with the geg The viceroy intending 
of gilt paper. Of eſe there are ſeveral hundreds deſigned [to keep his word, for bad the people to carry their offer. 
to redeem them from the dreadful . which the | ings to the idol, ordered the temple to be ſhut up, and 
. the gates ſecured. This was immediately done, but the rain 
2 a few days after, the viceroy's anger was appeaſed, 
an 
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terward both the keys df the houſe and of the little cheſs, 
that the good womati in the other world may be able ig 
open them; and take out the gold and ſilver after the pa- 
per is turned into thoſe metals. | 
All that has been hitherto mentioned relates only to the 
exterior doctrine of Fo, but as to the interior very few of 
the bbnzes themſelves are capable of underſtanding its 
myſteries. They teach that'a vacuum, or empty void, 
is the beginning and end of all things; that from this 
nothing all things were produced, and to it they ſhall re. 
turn; and that all beings, both animate and inanimate, 
differ from each other only in their form and qualities. 
e In order to live happily we muſt continually ftriye,” 
ſay they, by meditation and frequent victories over 
ourſelyes, to become like this principle, and to that pur- 
poſe muſt accuſtom ourſelves to do nothing, to wiſh for 
nothing, and to think of nothing. The nearer a man 
approaches to the nature of a ſtone, or the trunk of x 
tree, the greater is his perfection. In ſhort, it is in in. 
dolence and in inactivity, and in a ceſſation of all deſires, 
and annihilation of all the faculties of the ſoul, that vir- 
tue and happineſs conſiſt. When a man has once at. 
tained this ſtate, all his tranſmigrations are at an end, he 
has nothing to fear, becauſe properly he is nothing, or, 
if he is any thing, he is happy.” — This kind of quietiſm, 
however, is not peculiar to the diſciples of Fu among the 
Chineſe, for the Gentoos have a proverb of the fame import. 
See page 188 of this volume. | 

he greateſt part of the learned, and particularly the 
diſciples of Confucius, have warmly attacked this doctrine, 
proving that this apathy, or rather ſtupid inſenſibility, 
overturns all morality ; that man is raiſed above other be- 
ings only by his thinking and reaſoning faculties, and 
by his attainments in the knowledge and practice of vir- 
tue; that this baſe InaRivity is renouticing the moſt eſ- 
ſential duties, canceNing the obligations reſulting from the 
relations of father and fon, huſband and wie, prince and 
ſubject; and that if this doctrine was practiſed in its full 
extent, it would reduce all the members of the ſtate to x 
condition much inferior to that of the brutes. 4 
Though the mandarines are men of letters, and deteſt 
the idols of Fo and Taolſi, yet when there is a great 
drought, or too much rain, or the country is ravaged by 
locuſts, they endeavour to pleaſe the people by having re- 
courſe to thoſe idols, and do not omit paying ſolemn viſits 
to the temples, which, contrary to their euſtom, they per- 
form on foot, ſometimes negligently dreſſed, and their ſhoes 
made of ſtraw. They are accompanied by the ſubordinate 
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Thus they treat the image with little ceremony; but if 


S 29888888882 Sassen ses >» wh, a. wo. me. 


E 


Chan-ſi, an ert en rol addreſſed in vain to ſend rain, 
they became exaſperated at its obſtinacy, and it was beat to 


888 8 


weather, they made another image (which they might ea- 
fily do, 1e Bug compoſed of — a Kind of mortar) 
and taking it in triumph to the temple, placed it in the 
room of the” idol they had deſtroyed, and pre ſented their 
oteridge before me. + oo HE ee 2935 8055 
The viceroy of a province acted with little leſs cere- 
mony; for being exaſperated at the idol's paying no re- 
gard to his reiterated prayers, he ſent an inferior manda- 


* 


rine to tell the image from him, that if there was no rain, 


19 t e idol permitted to be worſhipped as before. 
Tndeed there are no marks of contempt; which, on theſe 


„ 


to die, they burn the houſe with much ceremony, and af- 


1 
, 


- 


thee a lodging in a magnificent temple; we gild thee; 


4 We 
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fen falling down before it, apologize for what th 
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we preſent thee food ; we offer thee incenſe ; yet after 
all thou art ſo ungrateful as to refuſe to grant our re- 
queſts.” Then tying the image with cords, they drag it 
to the ground, and trail it through the dirty 
puniſh it for all the expence of incenſe they haye fruitleſsly 
Javiſhed away upon it; but if, whilſt theſe indignities 
are committing, they obtain their req ueſts, they in- 
ſtantly; with much ceremony, waſh the idol clean, carry 
it back; and replace it in the niche where it ſtood before : 


done. Indeed,” ſay they, ee were a little too haſty, 
and thou wert too long in beſtowing thy favours. . - Why 
doſt thou bring this treatment on thyſelf? But what is done 
cannot be helped; let us therefore think of it no more: 


if thou wilt forget what is paſt, we will once more cover 
thee with gold. — Such reſentments are not peculiar to 


ſuperſtitious Pagans; the reader may ſee an account of a 
ſimilar treatment ſhewn by the Neapolitan Roman Catbo- 
lic, to their great Saint St. Januarius, when he is not pro- 
itious, in the ſecond volume of this work, page 400. 
We ſhall now mention two other religions, of a very 
different nature, that have long been tolerated in China. 


At Kay-fong-fu, the capital of Henan, is a ſynagogue | g 
of Jews, who have been ſettled many centuries in China: 


they were viſited in the year 1704 by a miſſionary, named 
Crzani, who had a long conference with them. They 
ſhewed him their religious books, and permitted him to 
enter the moſt ſecret place of the ſynagogue, reſerved only 
for the ruler, who never goes into it but with the moſt pro- 


found reverence. In the midſt of the ſynagogue was a very | 

three Italian Feſuits, who were ſeat into that empire by 
the ſuperiors of their order, toward the end of the 16th 
century. One of theſe three, named Ricci, a man of un- 
common abilities, continued his miſſion many years after 
the other two were recalled, and eſtabliſhed a great repu- 


handſome pulpit, which ſtood very high, and had a cuſhion 


richly embroidered ; from thence, on their ſabbath, they 


conftantly read in the books of the Pentateuch, There 
was alſo a tablet, on which was written the emperor's 
name; but there were no ſtatues or images. There were 
likewiſe a eenſer, a long table, and ſome candleſtieks. 
On ſeveral other tables were thirteen tabernacles, in the 
form of an ark, with curtains befote them; twelve re- 
preſented the tribes of Iuel, and the thirteenth does, 
whoſe writings were ſhut up in each of them. On leav- 


ing the ſynagogue Cozani entered a large ſaloon, in which | 


were only a great number of cenſers; and they told him, 
this was the place in which they honoured' the great men 
of their law. From thence he was conducted to the hall 
of gueſts, in order to diſcourſe with them; and here, on 
comparing his Bible with their Pentateuch, he found both 
the chronology and the deſcents of the patriatchs/ with 


their ages, exactly agtee. This ſynagogue looks to the 


welt, to which they turn whenever they pray to God, 
whom they worſhip under the names of Creator of all 
Things,” and © Governor of the Uniyerſe;” They call 
the law, © the law of Hfrael,“ the aneient law, and 
the Jaw of God.“ Cn prevailed on the chief prieſt 


to cauſe the curtains of one of the tabernacles to be un- 


drawn, and to unfold one of the books, they being writ- 
ten on long pieces of parchment and rolled round à pieee 
of wood. The character was very diſtin& and clear; but 
one of the books having narrowly eſcaped an inundation 
when the Telloto river ove its banks, it happened 
to receiue injury 


be tranſcribed from it. This ancient MS. of the Ola 
Tamer does not contain ſeveral of the books lich ate 
to be found in our canon, with ſome of which theſe 
Jews are entirely unacquaint eee. 

ani was ſurpriſed to find that their ancient rabbies 
had blended ſeveral ridiculous tales with the facts related 
in Seripture; for beſides the Bible, they have ſeveral other 
books, compoſed by the ancient rabbies: ſomE' of theſe, 
ich contain the moſt extravagant tories, comprehend 


» * 


their ritual, and the ceremonies they now uſe 


They ſtill retain ſome of the ceremonies of the Old Tef- 
tament ;' in particular they practiſe circumciſion, ard ob- 
ferve theſeyenth'day, the feaſt of unſeavened bread, and 
of the paſchal lamb. They make no fires, nor drefs any 
proviſion on their ſabbaths ; and whenever they tead the 


Bible in their ſynagogue; they cover their faces with a | pe 
Aanfparent veil, im memory of Moſet, Who deſcended 
zu the mountain with his face covered; they alſo ab- | . 
ta from blood; and cut the veins of the animals they | good uſe of the protection granted them: they obtained 
im 1692, an'edictfrom'the emperor, by. which 608.Giry/e 


Wr ihat the'blood' may all flow out. 


ſtreets to 


have 
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to Confucius as the Ghineſe literati- They join with them 
in the ceremonies performed in the halls. of theit great 
men, pay the honours due to their anceſtors in the hall 
contiguous ta the ſynagogue, and offer them the fleſh of 
animals, except ſwine, with ſweetmeats and incenſe, 
proſtrating themſelyes on the earth. They uſed only 


.cenſers, without either inſcriptions, or images, in the 


houſes and balls'of their anceſtors, When Cozani ſpoke 
to them of the life and actions of the Maſſiah, they ſeemed 
greatly ſurpriſed, and ſaid that they had never heard of 
any Jeſus, except the ſon of Sirach mentioned in their 
Bible; they alſo told him, that their anceſtors firſt ap- 
peared in the empire of China, in the dynaſty of Han, 
which began two hundred and fix years before the birth 2 
Chriſt,” and ended two hundred and twenty after the 
Chriftian æra. There were once many families of them, 
but they are now greatly reduced. U ” 

There are alſo many Mahometans who have been ſet= 


tled above ſix hundred years in ſeveral provinces, where 


they have their moſques, and are never diſturbed, becauſe 
they live peaceably without oppoſing the cuſtoms or. reli. 
ion of the county. AS - 2 
It will be proper before. we quit this head, to give our 
readers a ſhort account of the attempts which have been 
made by the Zeſaits, and other miſſionaries, to introduce 
the tenets of the church of Rome into this extenſive em- 


pire, in doing which we ſhall follow the learned F. L. de 


Muſbeim. © 2404710. 4 yy A Bis Soy 
The founders. of the Nomiſb church in China were 


tation, both among the learned and the vulgar. He ren- 
dered himſelf agreeable to all ranks, and kept up a, good | 


underſtanding with the bonzes, from whom he acquired 
a knowledge of the Chineſe manners, diſpoſition, and 
learning; in ſome meaſure he reconciled the ancient reli- 


gion of the country to the firſt principles of theology, an 
blended the maxims of Confucius with the doctrines of 


Jeſus Chrit. He: ſignified. to the people, that he 'w 

only come to rene w and reform the abrogated religion of 
their forefathers, and that his moral ſyſtem was no other 
than that of their great philoſopher Cong fu- ace, or (un- 


fucius. © This ſecured to him niany followers, but the i- 
gid adherents to the peculiar doctrines of Popery inveigh- 
ed againſt his temporizing moderation, with all the bit- 
terneſs of bigotted zeal ; but as he brought the ancient 
Chineſe faith to a greater conformity with nature, reaſon, 
and true religion, and endeavoured to make his diſciples 
— men, if not altogether thorough Catholics, every 
over of virtue will venerdte the name of father Nicci. 
At length, in the year 4630, the Deminicans and Fran- 
ciſcans atriyed in China, who being averſe to the tempo 


rising plan of converſion which had hitherto been pur- 
ſued, boldly cenfured the conduct of the Chriſtian Con- 


verts. This produted a warm diſpute. between the dif- 


by the water, and the characters being | ferent orders, which brought on an appeal to the ſupreme 


ſomewhat defaced, the Jer cauſed the twelve copies to 


: 


judge of Nom, and: a decree: was AE Pope Innocent 
X. in 264535 enjoining the Jeſuits to inſiſt on a more ri- 

gid remuneration of idolatrous ſuperſtitions from the con- 
verts to Cbriſiani p. TIT * 12 „n 1-4 1. 66 
The Jeſuits in China being more intent on eſtabliſhing 
themſel ves thun the authority of the Pope, and chooſing 
rather to ſoothe the people, by.infiſting only on a quali · 
fied obſervance of the precepts. of their church, than by 
combiting-their favourite cuſtoms; to endanger their own 


well-being in the ſtate, received this injunRion with 


apparent veneration; and treated it with real contempt; 
G common manner of receiving thoſe: decrees: of the 
biſhops of [Rome which counteract the views of their ſo- 
ciety. Theſe fathers had the influence to get the decree 
ahnulled-in' 1656. At 4 N FFF 4 548 WY; 

During the minority of the emperor Cham-hi, a cruel 
mecution of the Chri/tians was ſet on foot in 1669, but 
when that ſovereign came of age, he careſſed and counte- 
naneed the Feſarte. Theſe expert men did not fail to 9270 


of Confucius, in order to pay to that philoſopher the wor- 
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tian religion was declared to be good and ſalutary, and all 
his ſubjects were permitted to embrace it. 

Chriftianity thus countenanced by the throne, met with 
its greateſt obſtruction from. the animoſity of thoſe who 
incalcated it; a furious conteſt aroſe between the Zeſurti- 
cal converts, and thoſe made by the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciſtans. The moſt deadly hatred of each other became a 
part of the Chriſtian temper infuſed into each ſe, Many 
years were ſpent in theſealtercations, and ſtrenuous appeals 
were made to Rome by both parties, where, after ſix years 
had been ſpent in conſulting and deliberating, judgment. 
was at length pronounced: In 1704, the holy office de- 
creed, © That the two Chineſe words, Tein and Chang-ti, 
ſhould no longer be applied to God; but that inſtead of 
them, the word Tien- chu, which ſignifies Lord of Hea- 
ven, ſhould be introduced; that the tables on which 
were written, in Chineſe letters, King-tien, or the ho- 
nour of Heaven,“ ſhould be removed from the Chri/tian 
churches ; that Chri/tians ſhould by no means afliſt at 
thoſe ſacrifices which are offered in- ſpring and autumn, 
at the time of the equinox, to Confuctus and their an- 
ceftors; that they ſhould likewiſe abſent themſelves 
from thoſe houſes and temples which are built in honour 


ſhip rendered him from the literati of the empire; that 
they ſhould thenceforward upon no account pay that 
worſhip to their anceſtors that is paid by the Chineſe, 
where or in what manner ſoever it is offered; and in 
the laſt place, that thoſe tablets of their forefathers, upon 
which was written in Chineſe letters, The ſeat of the ſoul, 
ar {part of N. ſhould be removed from the houſes of all 
a iftions. i Bhs 8576's 9c, 20... | 
Tbeſe rigid reftriftions were ſoftened by ſome ſmal] 
indulgences : the new converts were permitted to appear 
along with their relations in the halls of their. forefathers, 
and to be ſpectators of the ceremonies there performed, 
but not to partake of them in the leaſt. They were 
further indulged in hanging up the tables of their anceſ- 
tors in their houſes without any other inſcription than 
the name of the deceaſed, and a declaration afhxed, con- 
taining- the Chriſtian faith concerning departed ſouls, 
and they were allowed to retain ſuch- of the ancient fu- 
neral 'rites as were free from all appearance of ſuperſti- 
tion. Theſe indulgences were inſufficient to ſoften the 
reſentment of the Jeſuitt at this unexpected decree, the 
influence of which, and a ſubſequent bull of Clement XI. 
iſſued in 1715, proved the ſources of great confuſion 
among the papiſts in Iſa; and the death of the emperor 
Cbang- chi, the patron of the Jeſuits, which happened in 
1722, gave a new face to the ſtate of religion in China. 
Tong - Teching, his ſon and ſucceſſor, unexpectedly re- 
pealed the dict publiſhed by his father in favour of the 
Chriftian religion, prohibited his ſubjects from embracing 
the faith of 'the'Znropeans, and permitted his governors of 
provinces and officers. of ſtate to perſecute the Chri/tians 
and demoliſh their churches. A blind religious zeal, 
long kept under a painful reſtraint, is naturally apt to 
break out with increaſed violence when the reſtraint is 
removed. The emperor himſelf headed the party which 
he had let looſe againſt the Qviſtiani : he ordered all Ro- 
mi ſb eceleſiaſtics in his dominions into cuſtody, in the 
cities of Canton and Pekin, to prevent any further exerciſe 


of their functions, and at length they were baniſhed to 
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pears, that the emperor was nat at all inclined to tolerate 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity in his territories, ' 
Monteſquieu obſerves, that Chriſtianity can never be 
eſtabliſhed in China. Beſides many inſtances which he 
gives in ſupport of his opinion, reſpeCting rites peculiar 
to the church of Rome, he mentions the aſſembling of wo- 
men in churches, their neceſſary communication with the 
miniſters of religion, their participation in the ſacrament; 
the marriage of only one wife, which overturn both the 
manners and cuſtoms of the country, and with the ſame 
blow ſtrike at its religion and laws. L'Eſprit des Loix 
liv. xix. ch. 18, — This reaſoning however would have 
equally applied to [taly in the time of Auguſtus or any of 
the Cæſars, when it was as improbable that Chriſtianity 
would ever become the religion of the whole country, as it 
now is that it ſhould be the eſtabliſhed religion of Ching, 
Such are the accounts given by French writers; but it 
appears that the Ruſſians have a church at Pekin, where 
they worſhip according to the Greet form. Even ſtu- 
dents of that nation are permitted to reſide in the Capital, 
for the purpoſe of acquiring the Chineſe language and li- 
terature. Hitherto,” ſays Mr. Care, we have been 
indebted almoſt entirely to the French for any probable 
accounts of the interior ſtate of the Chineſe empire, but 
the amicable intercourſe which has for ſome time ſub. 
lifted between the courts of Peterſburgh and Petin, has 
facilitated the acquiſition of Chineſe books ; and the eſta. 
bliſhment of a ſeminary at the latter city has enabled the 
Rufjians to obtain a more general and accurate knowledge 
of the - Chineſe. empire, particularly with reſpe to its 
laws, hiſtory, and geograpby.” Travels 89. edit. III. 
192. 5 e | 


} 
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Of the Money, Weights, Meaſures, and Trade of China; 
particularly that carried on by the Engliſh. A Deſcriptim 
1 ties Nanking and Canton; of the [ſand of 
Macao, formerly ceded to the Portugueſe, | 


8 ILVER and copper are the only metals current in 
China in purchaſing neceſſaries and in trade. Gold 
is not conſidered there as money, but is like precious 
ſtones in * for it is bought like other merchan- 
diae, and the Europeans draw conſiderable pro fit from this 
article of commerce. io. HD 
Even filver is not coined, but it is cut into great or 
ſmall pieces as occaſion requires; its value being deter- 
mined by the weight, and not by the image of the prince. 
The Chineſe generally carry with them a. pair of ſmall 
ſeales in a Japan caſe, not unlike the Roman balance. 


— 


Their filver is not equally fine, but-is:divided into an 


hundred parts, juſt as we account twenty-four carats to 
be the fineſt gold. Eighty is reckoned. the baſeſt alloy, 
and will not paſs without augmenting the weight in pro- 
portion to the value of the commodity; but that from 
ninety to one hundred, which is the fineſt ſort, paſſes 
n 225 e H 4 Sd. t. N 
The Chineſe are very ſkilful in forming a judgment, b 

the ſight, of the —— of ſilyer... The difficulty rigs 
| purchaſing ſmall matters; for ſometimes they are forced 
to put it in the fire, and beat it thin with a hammer, that 


the price agreed upon, for they cut the ſilver as they have 
occaſion to pay for what they buy. | | 

Copper money is the only current coin that has any 
character ſtamped upon it; but it has not the impreſſion 
of the emperor's head, it being deemed diſreſpectful to 
the majeſty. of that prince for his image to be perpetually 
paſſing through the hands of tradeſmen and the diegs of 
the people. The inſcriptions on this coin are generally 
the pompous titles given by the emperor. to the different 
years of his gp 3 as, The Jupremen peaceful 4 The eter- 
nally ſhining ; T he glorious. Theſe little pieces are of uſe 
in buying things of ſmall price. It is in little round 
pieces, with a ſquare hole in the middle, which they put 
on ſtrings by hundreds, and ſometimes a thouſand on one 
ſtring. The metal is neither pure nor beaten, and lix of 
the pieces are worth about a halfpenny. _. . 

-- Theſe ſmall. pieces have always been the current mo- 


mote than 50z000. In 1746 another general perſecution | 
| ney of China, and the curious preſerve ſome that were 


co 
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chey may the more eaſily cut it into little pieces, and give 
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coined in the firſt dynaſties of the empire, and have either 
aſſed from family to family, or have been found in the 

ruins of houſes and cities. | | ; 
It is eaſy to judge, that if the filver was coined in 
China as well as the copper, it would be greatly debaſed, 
ſince their ſmall pieces of copper are often counterfeited. 
Thoſe who follow this trade mark the counterfeit coin 
with the ſame characters that are ſeen upon the true; 
but the metal they uſe is of a baſer ſort, and the weight 
leſs, If they bappen to be diſcovered, the crime is ca- 
ital, but ſome princes have been contented with cutting 
off the hand of the offenders, and others with ſending 


them into baniſhment. , 


Mr. Hamilton obſerves, that though theſe are the only 
coin, yet accounts are kept in tayals, macies, and conde- 
reens ; ten condereens to a macie, and ten macies to a 
tayal ; and that the value of the ſmall braſs coin above 
mentioned often riſes and falls. 1 g 

For the better underſtanding the value of money, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the Chineſe divide their pound into 
ſixteen leang or ounces ; the leang into ten parts, called 
tfien ; the then into ten fuer, and the fuen into ten /; of 
ſind are ſaid to have heen invented as early as the 
reign of the third emperor. A grain of millet was taken 
to determine the dimenſions of a line, or tenth part of an 
inch ; and ten inches to a, foot: but theſe grains being of 
an oval form, the various ways of ranging them have occa- 
Goned a diverſity in the meaſures of differentgrovinces. 

NANKING, the capital of the province of Kiang-nan, 
das once the capital of the whole empire, and then of an 
immenſe extent; but was nearly deſtroyed by the Tartars, 
in the moſt fignal of their eruptions, previous to the en- 
tire conqueſt of the empire, when they firſt penetrated 
thus far to the ſouthward. , It is ſituated on the banks of 
the Tang-tiſe-Chiang, or the Yellow river. Here was a fa- 
mous tower of porcelain, 200 feet high, built in an octa- 

n form, having nine galleries, at equal diſtances. The 
aſcent_ to the — of this tower was by a winding ſtair- 
caſe, conſiſting of 184 ſteps. Near this city is prepared 
the fineſt ſilk of China, which is highly eſteemed on ac- 
count of its ſuperior whiteneſs, and is known in Europe 
by the name of Nanking-/k. 67" 45 
The city of CanTox, ſituated in the province of 
Quang- tung, including the old and new town, together 
with the ſuburbs, is about ten miles in circuit. Each di- 

ſtrict is encloſed with very high walls. Dr. Maſkelyne's 
 *rables place it in 23* 8“ N. latitude, and in 113* 2/ E. 
longitude from Greenwich. The Tigris, by ſome written 
Ta- ba, is here ſomewhat wider than the Thames at London. 
The ſtreets are long, and moſt of them narrow and irre- 
gular, but well paved with large ſtones, and for the moſt 
part kept exceedingly clean. The houſes ate built of 
brick, one ſtory high; ſo that AH. Sonnerat ſuppoſes a 
houſe at Cunton to occupy as much ground as four or ſive 
in Europe. They have generally two or three courts 


back ward, in ſome of which are the warehouſes for the 


merchandize, and in the houſes within the city the apart- 
ments for the women are in theſe courts. A few houſes 
of the meaneſt ſort are built of wood; a great many in 
the ſuburbs are occupied for commercial purpoſes only, 
by merchants and rich tradeſmen, whoſe families live en- 
tirely within the city. The houſes belonging to the Eu- 
ropean factors are built on an handſome guay, with a re- 
gular front of two ſtories toward the river: they are diſ- 
poſed within, partly after the European and partly after 
the Chineſe manner. Adjoining to theſe are a number of 
houſes belonging to the Chineſe which are let to the 
commanders of ſhips and to merchants who make an oc- 
caſional ſtay. No European is allowed to bring his wife 
to Ginton. The Engliſh ſupercargoes live here together 
at a comimon table, which is kept by the Company; and 
have each a ſeparate apartment, conſiſting of three or four 
rooms: the time of their reſidence ſeldom: exceeds eight 
months annually ( Oſbact ſays, from July to February). 
They very rarely pay any viſits within the walls of the 
city, except on public occaſions. As ſoon as the laſt ſhip, 
quits Nampu, all the Europeans who remain in China are 
required to retire to Macao, but they are obliged to leave 


the repayment of their money, is the ſeals of the mer- 
chants of the hong, of the viceroy, and of the manda-' 


| rines. 


Whilſt a Chineſe city, on account of its ſtyle of 
building, contains fewer houſes than. one in Europe of 
equal circumference, a Chineſe family is, on an average, 
much more numerous. At Canton, a mandarine, accord- 
ing to his rank and conſequence, has from five to twenty 
wives; a merchant from three to five: one of this latter 
claſs, Captain King ſays, had twenty-five. wives, and 
thirty- ſix children; but this was related to him ash ex- 
traordinary inſtance : an opulent tradeſman has uſually 
two, and the lower claſs of people very rarely more than 
one, Their ſervants are, at leaſt, double ia number to 
thoſe employed by perſons of the ſame. condition in 
* | N 
Writers differ very widely concerning the population 
of Canton. Du Halde eſtimates the number of inhabi- 
tants at a million; Le Compte at a million and half; 
whilſt MA. Sonnerat (who accuſes both theſe fathers of 
great exaggeration, and appears himſelf to be as much 
inclined” to depreciate every thing which relates to this 
country as the Feſuits were to magnify) confidently aſ- 
ſerts, that it does not amount to more than 75, ooo per- 
ſons: Captain King ſuppoſes that the city and ſuburbs 
contain about 150,000. Continuation of Cook's third 
Voyage, III. 432. The number of inhabited ſampanes, or 
boats, which are moored in rows, cloſe to each other, 


| with only à narrow paſſage at proper intervals, for the 


navigation of the river, is prodigious ; different opinions 
have been entertained concerning their amount; but 
none have rated them lower than at 40, ooo. They cover 
the whole river, in the manner deſcribed, for the extent 
of at leaſt a mile. Each of theſe boats contain one fa- 
mily. Captain King ſuppoſes that the men, women, and 
children which occupy them, amount to about 200,000, 
which greatly exceeds that gentleman's calculation of the 
populouſneſs of the city and ſuburbs, and ſuppoſes five 
perſons to live, on an average, in each boat. : 
Advancing toward Canton from the mouth of the Tigris, 
or river of Canton, the coaſt to the eaſtward preſents a view 
of ſteep white cliffs. There are two forts to command the 
entrance of the river; but when Commodore Anſon touched 
here, in the year 1743, they were not in. a condition to 
withſtand a ſhip of force; and when the ſhips Reſolution 
and Diſcovery arrived in 1779, theſe forts were in no bet- 
ter condition. The breadth of the river above them is 
variable; the banks being low and flat, are frequently 
overflowed by the tide to a great extent. The ground 
on each ſide is level, and laid out in rice- fields; it after- 
wards riſes gradually into hills of conſiderable height; 
the ſides of which are cut into terraces, and planted with 
ſweet potatoes, ſugar-canes, yams, plantains, and the 
cotton- tree. Many-lofty pagodas are to be ſeen ſcat- 
tered about the country, and ſeveral towns at a diſtance, 
ſome of which appear to be conſiderable, e 
W AMPU is a {mall town, about two leagues and an 
half below Canton; and all the ſhips of the different na- 
tions which trade to China lay off here, as they are not 
permitted to proceed up the river as far as the city. . 
Sonnerat ſays, that the river higher up is not deep enough 
for heavy-laden veſſels to fail on it, even if the Chine/e, 
from motives of policy, had not laid ſuch a prohibition 
upon all Europeans. Voyage aux Indes, &c. tom. ii. p. 12. 
be ſmall iſlands which lay oppoſite to the town of 
Wampu, are allotted to the ſeveral factories, who have 
built warehouſes for the reception of the merchandize, 
as it arrives from Canton. Goot's third Voyage, III. 
26. „ e wr | 5 
F Macao is an iſland at the entrance of the bay of Can- 
ton, about forty miles diſtant from the mouth of the 77 
pris, or river of Canton. Here is a city of the ſame 
name, the houſes of which are built upon the plan of 
thoſe in Europe. It ſtands, according to Dr. Maſte- 
. tables, in 22 13” N. latitude, and in 113 46' E. 
ongitude from Greenwich; The trading ſhips which 
reſort to China put into the harbour here, as they are not 
ſuffered to proceed farther without firſt obtaining a per- 
mit. The Portugueſe, when that nation was in the ze- 


behind them all the ſpecie which they poſſeſs, and which, |nich of its greatnels, repaired to China, and were per- 


mitted to trade to the port of Sancian, a ſmall iſland on 


Captain King was informed, ſometimes amounts. to 
100,000 1, ſterling. The ſecurity which they receive for 


e 


the coaſt of the province of Quang - ting. They brought 
O25 | gold- 
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gold-duſt from Africa, ſpices from the Molucca Iſlands, 
and from Ceylon elephants teeth and precious ſtones. In 
return, they took ſilks of every kind, china, gums, medi- 
Cinal herbs, and tea, which has ſince become ſo neceſſary 
4 commodity to the northern nations of Europe. A pi- 
rate named Fotang-fi-loo, whole ſucceſſes had made him 
2328 ſeized upon the iſland of Macao, from whence 
e blocked up the ports of Coina, and even proceeded fo 
far as to lay ſiege to Canton. In this extremity the Chi- 
neſe applied to the Portugueſe, who had ſhips in the har- 
' bour of Sancian, and who effectually exerted their force, 
obliged the invader to raiſe the fiege of Canton, and ob- 
taining a complete victory over him, drove him to Macao, 
whete he died by his own hand. For theſe eſſential ſer- 
vices the emperor beſtowed upon his deliverers the iſland 
of Macao. Here, under his patronage, they built a town, 
which became very flouriſhing z they obtained the free- 
dom of the harbour, which is too narrow, but ſafe and 
commodious, for which the emperor was to receive the 
duties levied on the ſhips and merchandize arriving there. 
They were further permitted to build forts, on condition 
of paying an annual tribute of about 1500 J. per annum. 
The city became rich and populous, and capable of de- 
fending itſelf againſt attacks from the Chineſe; but in 
ſomewhat more than a century and half, the conſe- 


quence cf the Portugueſe has greatly decreaſed here, as | g 


well as in every other part of the world; and though that 
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thouſand per cent. All ſorts of it, chiefly ſattins, te. 
feties, and damaſks of different colours, but principal] 

black; ſilk frings for inſtruments, eagle and ſandal wy 
which is in much requeſt among the Fapaneſe for per. 
fumes, as they frequently offer incenſe to their idols; and 
European cloths and camblets. 

The Chineſe traders in return bring from Japan, pearl 
by which they ſometimes gain a-thouſand per cent. fine 
copper in bars, alſo wrought copper, as ſcales, baſing 
cha fing - diſbes, incenſe-pans, & c. flowered paper, beautiful 
porcelain, Japan cabinets, and other goods; gold, which is 
very fine, and a certain metal called tombac, by which 
. gain fifty or ſixty per cent. at Batavia. 

hey carry to Manilla a great deal of it, particularly 
ſtriped and flowered ſattins of different colours, embrgj.. 
dery, carpets, cuſhions, night-gowns, tea, China-war, 
Japan works, drugs, &c. by which they generally gain 
fifty per cent. and bring back only piaſters. The trade 
they moſt regularly carry on is that to Batavia, to which 
they carry fine green tea, China-ware, leaf-geld, and gold 
thread made of gilt paper. Some of this is fold by hand 
in ſmall ſcanes, and is dear, becauſe. covered with the 
fineſt gold; but that which the Chineſe carry to Batavia 
is ſold only by weight, and is made up in parcels, with 
large hanks of red ſilk put in to ſet off the colour of the 
old, and increaſe the weight of the parcels. This the 
Dutch fell to the Malayans for great profit. Toutenack, a 


nation ſtill inhabit it, and a governor is nominated by the | meta] between tin and 2 that yields an hundred, and 
fi 


king of Portugal, yet they ſubſiſt merely by the ſufferance | ſometimes, 
of the Chineſe, who can ſtarve the place, and diſpoſſeſs la 
When the ſhips Reſolution | diſhes, baſins, &c. 


theſe foreigners at pleaſure. 


and Diſcovery touched here, in December 1779, Captain 


Gare, on whom the command had then devolved, on ap- 


hundred and fifty per cent. drugs, particu- 
larly rhubarb, copper veſſels as large as kettles, chafing. 
From Batavia they import ſilver in piafters, nutmegs, 
cloves, pepper, and other ſpices ; .tortorſe ſhells, of which 


plying to the governor to obtain the 5 ſupplies | the Chineſe make very neat toys, as ſnuff- boxes, after 
for the two ſhips, was ſoon convinced of the fallen ftate| the faſhion of thoſe in Europe; pipes, knife- handles, 


of the Portugueſe power, by their incapacity to render 
him any aſſiſtance. Whilſt the ſhips lay here, Captain 
King, of the Diſcovery, was ſhewn, in a garden belonging 


cups, boxes, and combs ; ſandal word and black word for 
making cabinet work, and Brazil wood for dying; agate 
flones ready cut, yellow amber, and European cloth, which 


to an Engliſh gentleman on the ifland, the rock, under | they afterward ſell at Japan. 


which, as the tradition goes, the poet Camoens uſed to fit 


and "compoſe his Lad. It is a lofty arch, of one ſolid 
ſtone, and forms the entrance of a grotto, dug out of the 
riſing ground behind it. This rock is overſhadowed 
with high, large ſpreading trees, and commands an exten- 
five and magnificent view of the ſea and interſperſed 
iſlands. Macao, as well as Lantao, Lintin, and ſeveral 


ſmaller iſlands in its neighbourhood, Captain King ſays, | 


are entirely deſtitute of wood ; which ſeems to contradict 
the account he gives above of large ſpreading trees. 
They are ail uninhabited, except the firſt, being only 
occaſionally viſited by fiſhermen. Raynal. Hiſt. Polis 
liv. 1. & V. Anfon's Voyage, Book III. chap. 7. Coo; 
laft Voyage, III. 421. 426. 441. The writer of Com- 
modore An ſon's voyage mentions the harbour of Ja, 
about ſix miles diſtant from Macao, which is formed by a 
number of ſmall iſlands. Here the Centurion was ca- 
Re EY COTE” hating . 
We ſhall now take a view of the trade of China, where 
the riches peculiar to each province, and the facility of 
conveying merchandize by means of the rivers and ca- 
nals, have always rendered the domeſtic trade of the em- 
pire extremely flouriſhing and immenſely great. Du 
Halde ſays, that it is much greater than. that of all Eu- 
rope. That might be, ſays the baron De Monteſquieu 
in his Eſprit des E. if our foreign trade did not aug- 
ment our inland commerce. Europe carries on the trade 
and navigation of the other three parts of the world; as 
France, En giand, and Holland, do neatly that of Europe. 
ne foreign trade of China is very inconſiderable, for 
by ſea they never paſs the Straits of Sunda, their fartheſt 
voyage that way being to Batavia; on the fide of Malacca 
it never extends beyond Achen; and Japan fixes the li- 
mits of their navigation northward. n n 
Tey commonly fail to this laſt country in June, or 
Jer at fattheſt; but firſt carry goods to Cambeya, or 
iam, and freight themſelves there with ſuch as are in re- 
queſt at Japan, making two hundred per cent. by the 
voyage. It they ſail directiy thither from the ports of 
Canton, Emouy, or Ning-po, they export ginſeng, birth- 


This is the principal foreign trade carried on by the 
Chineſe. They ſometimes fail to Achen, Matacca, Iber, 
Potana, Ligor, Cuchin- china, &c. The trade they carry on 
at Ibor is the molt eaſy and gainful; from thence they 
export cinnamon, pepper, birds-nefts, rice, camphire,. rat- 
tan, torches made of the leaves of certain trees which burn 
like pitch, gala, tin, &c. 3 
The gold Bought at Canton comes partly from the pro- 
vinces of China, and partly from foreign countries, as 
Japan, Cochin- china, arid other places. The goods pu- 
chaſed there of the Chineſe are ſilis, r works, and 
in much greater quantities all the different ſorts of tea 
drank in Europe ; and China- tuare, hanging paper, fans, 
drugs, &c. Wot WEL n | 

The purchaſes made by Europeans in China, excluſive 
of the inland trade carried on by the Ruſſians to Polin, 
was eſtimated by the Abbe Raynal at about 1, 200, ocol. 
ſterling per annum, when he fixed the period of his cal- 
culation twenty-two years ago (from 1788); and it has 
been computed that four fifths of that ſum is laid out in 
the putchaſe of teas.” For the carrying on of this trade, 
Europe is annually drained; of more than fix hundred 
thouſand pounds in ſpecie. The heavy duties which 


gious contraband trade to be catried on in that article, 
chiefly by means of French, Swediſh, and Daniſh ſhips: 
but notwithſtanding the quantities of tea which were an- 
nually ſmuggled into the kingdom, the Engliſb Haſt India 
Company's trade to China was equal to two fifths of the 
trade of Europe there, being 473, £00/. ſterling per annum, 
one half of which ſum was paid in money ſent out of the 
country, or from Bengal. he legiſlature has lately 
thought fit to reduce the duties very conſiderably, which 


has in a manner annihilated the contraband trade; and 


the intercourſe of Denmark with Cbina has been almoſt, 
if not altogether, laid aſide. The new ſtates. of Americu 
have ſent vut ſome ſhips to Canton, but that trade is not 
likely to become important. The great reduction in the 
price of teas conſumed in Great Britain has occaſioned a 
much larger demand for that article of late, than for- 


wort, rhubarb, mirabolans, buffalo and cow hides, | areca' 
bark, and white" ſugar ; gaining by the laft ſometimes a 
CE LCN Sb th 10 OE. | 
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merly ; how far this ought to be conſidered as à politi- 


cal evil we will not undertake to determine. 


were levied on teas in the port of London cauſed a prodi- 


FoRMOSA». 
| Of the, Iſland of FORMOSA, 


, Situation, Climate, Vegetables, and Animals. The 
war ea the Chi oa "he A: Deſcription of the Diſtrict 
held by that Nation, and of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms of the Natives. ſubjact to the. Chineſe, Of 
the Settlement made there by the Japaneſe, afterward by 
the Dutch, and laſt by the, Chineſe, who compelled the lat- 
ter io quit the Iſland. | 


E iſland of Foxuos A is ſituated to the eaſt of 

' China, near the province of Fo- bien, being only 
thirty leagues from that coaſt, and is divided into two 
parts by a chain of mountains, which, runs through the 
middle, beginning at, the ſouth coaſt and ending at, the 


north. That part of the iſland which lies to the weſt of | 


the mountains belongs to, the Chineſe, and is ſituated be- 
tween 22 8 and 25? 20” north latitude, It is about 
130 leagues in circumference, 1 3 

Of this ſpot very little is certainly known. A 
learned and laborious, impoſter, whe aſſumed the name 
of P/almanazar, and pretended. to have been born here, 
by great art and addreſs impoſed upon the world an 
imaginary account of the place which he aſſigned for 
his nativity, and of the language peculiar to the coun- 
try; but he recanted the impoſition long before his 
death. The only motives which can be aſſigned for 
ſo ſingular a conduct in a man, who poſſeſſed ex- 
tenfive knowledge, ſolidity of judgment, and, in ad- 
vanced life, even regard for religion, are the gratifica- 
tion of a ſecret vanity, by deluding men of diſcernment 
and ſcience, and to procure to himſelꝭ reſpectable pa- 
tronage: but his free confeſſion of the cheat ſhewed 
how little he enjoyed the firſt, and with all his talents 
he lived unnoticed and unpatronized, dependent on the 
pay of bookſellers for the means of his ſupport. The 
true place of his birth, as well as his real name, he ne- 


ver divulged. | | | 
The word Formoſa ſignifies beautiful ; and the iſland 


well deſerves the name, it being a very fine country. The 
air is pure and always ſerene; and that part poſſeſſed by 
the Chineſe produces plenty of corn, rice, and other grain, 
and is watered by many rivers that deſcend from the 
mountains: but the water is not very good. Moſt of 
the fruits that grow in the Indies are to be found here, 
alſo ſeveral kinds of European fruits. 8 425 
Tbere are no tygers, leopards, bears, wolves, nor wild 
boars, to de met with here as in Ching. Horſes, ſheep, 
goats, and even hogs, are very ſcarce; but deer and aſſes 
are ſeen in herds. Fey have abundance of oxen, which, 
for want of mules and aſſes, ſerve for common riding, 
and, being diſciplined when young, go as good a pace 
as the beſt horſes in the country. There are but few 
birds, the moſt common are heal nde | / 
_ The inhabitants of the eaſtern part of the iſland are 
_ defcribed by the Chineſe as barbarians ; yet they acknow- 
ledge that they are chaſte, of a ſweet and gentle diſpo- 
ſition, loving and mutually aſſiſting each other; diſin- 
tereſted, and ſetting little or no value on their gold or fil 
ver, of which they are ſaid to have ſeveral mines. But 
with theſe good qualities they are, like other uncivilized 
nations, extremely revengeful, They are ſaid to live 
without any regular laws, and to give no indications pf 
a ideas concerning a Ber for no ſigns of worſhip, 
or appearance of any act of religion is to be diſcerned 
wong them, Theſe accounts, however, are not much 
to be relied on, The Abbe Raynal uppoſes that the iſland. 
. Was at firſt peopled by ſome Tqrtars from the molt, 
northern part of Aa, who probably arrived there through. 
the country of Cors. „ 
The Chineſe, confident that there were gold mines in 
_ the iſland, and being unable to find any in that part 
under their ubjection, would not venture to croſs the 
mountains ; they therefore ſent a ſmall ſhip round to the 
eaſtward coaſt, in full confidence af finding them there. 
Theſe adventurers met with an hoſpitable. reception 
from the inhabitants, who generguſly offered them lodg-. 
ings, proviſions, and every accommodation; but gave 
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they diſcovered only. ſome. ingots in the. cottages, and 


nem no information concerning. 


ew I 9 ning. the mines, . poſſibly 
through jealouſy of their power, Aſter eight days ſearch, 


/ 


on theſe the ignorant natives ſeemed. to ſet bur little 


value. 


The Chineſe, whoſe avarice was inflamed at the ſight. 
of theſe ingots, invited their. benefactors to a great en- 
tertainment; and having reduced them all to a ſtate of 


intoxication, inhumanly murdered every individual, and 


poſſeſſing themſelyes of the . ingots, departed with all 
ſpeed. The neus of this act of cruelty and ingratitude, - 


was no ſooner ſpread. through the eaftern part of the 


iſland, than the inhabitants took up arms, and made an 
irruption into the weſtern diyiſion, where, without mercy, 
they put man, woman, and child, to the ſword, and ſet 


fire to their dwellings. Since that time, the two parts of 


the iſland haye been almoſt continually at war. 


| The lands poſſeſſed by the Chineſe in the iſle of For- | 


maſa are divided into three ſubordinate governments, that 
depend upon the capital of the iſland ; and each of theſe 
governments has its particular. magiſtrates, ſubject to the 
governor, of the capital: and the governor himſelf is ſub- 


jze& to the viceroy of the province of Fo-tien. The ca- 
pital, which is called Tai-ouan-fau, is ſaid to be very - 


populous, and equal to ſome of the cities of Gina. The 
harbour is ſheltered from every wind; but the entrance 
into it becomes every day more difficult, WAY 
The common food of the natives is rice, millet, and 
game, when they can take it, which they either do, by 
killing, the animals with their arrows, | | 
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ordinary ones, they kill pheaſants flying. Cs 

The original inhabitants. in their perſons do not at all 
reſemble their neighbours the Chineſe. They are of a low. 
ſtature, have a large head, and high forehead, a wide 
mouth, high cheek bones, and a ſhort flat chin, with very, 
little beard. Their neck is ſmall and long, their body 
ho and quare, and their arms and legs lang, ſmall, and 
reer ene {bag nickte n 
Their whole apparel is a ſingle piece of cloth two, or 
three feet long, tied round the 880 and reaching down, 
to the knees. Yet pride, which, takes deep. root in the 
human, heart, is here indulged even in nakedneſs, and 
gives,thele people more pain and trouble than thoſe who, 
are more civilized feel, io procure the richeſt habits ; for 
ſome of them imprint groteſque figures of trees, animals, 
flowers, &c. on their ſæin, which practice reſembles that 
of tattoawing, which is ſo. general in the iſlands of the 
South Sea. (Ses aur Appendix to this volume, page 617.) 
This privilege, which is allowed only to fuch as excel in 


running and hunting, coſts them dear, and puts them to. 


ſuch violent. pain, that the operation might endanger 
their lives, was the whole to be performed at once; they 


| therefore.employ ſeveral months, and ſometimes a Mhole 


year, about it. However, all perſons are at liberty to 


wear in their ears rings, and on their heads and necks 


coronets, and necklaces, conſiſting of ſeveral, rows of 
ſmall grains of different colours, Theſe; coronets are 
terminated with a plume of cock's or pheaſant's feathers ; 
they alſo blacken their teeth, and wear, bracelets above 
their elbows, and on their wriſts. If we imagine a man 
with an olive complexion, a fine lender ſhape, with his 
hair hanging negligentiy on his ſhoulders, and adorned 
with thoſe. fantaſtical ornaments, with no other gar- 


ments but a piece. of cloth round his waiſt, and at the 


5 


ſame time armed with a bow and arrows, we ſhall have 


a juſt idea of a beau of the ſouth part of the iſle of For- 


nigſa. 


In the north, part of the iſland, where the elimate is; 
cooler, they cover themſelves with the ſkins. of the deer 
they kill in hunting, and make them into a ſort of coats 

h 


without ſleeves. They wear a bonnet in the form of a. 


cylinder, made of the ſtalks of banana leaves, which they. 
adorn with coronets placed one above another, and tied 


9 


with fillets and-bangs of different colours, having on the 
95 plume like e 
Wben a man is dęſirous of marrying, he goes ſeyeral 


thoſe before- mentioned. 


. 


(days ſaceravely with muſic to the door of. the houſe. 
where the object of his affections reſides; and if he be 
agteeable to her, ſhe goes out to meet him, and then hey 
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| rts, and jave- 
lins, or by overtaking them in running, for they are ſo. 
ſwift, as to outſtrip horſes on full ſpeed. They hurl, 
their javelins ſeventy. or eighty paces. with the utmoſt. 
exatneſs,; and, though their bows and arrows are very 
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ſettle the terms between themſelves ; after which they 
ſpeak to their parents, and deſire them to prepare the 
wedding feaſt. This is made at the houſe of the bride's 
father, and there the bridegroom continues. Hence they 
place their good fortune, not in having boys, but girls, 
who procure them ſons-in-law to be the props of their 
old age. | 

Though the iſlanders in this diviſion are entirely ſub- 
ject to the Chineſe, they ſtill preſerve ſome remains of 
their ancient government, Every town makes choice of 
three or four old men, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their pro- 
bity, to be their Judges 3 theſe determine all differences, } 
and if any one refuſes to ſubmit to their deciſion, he is in- 
ſtantly driven out of the town, without the leaſt hope of 
ever returning, and no other town will receive him. 

To regulate the tribute which they pay in grain, deer 
ſkins, and other things eaſily procured in the ifland, there 
is in every town a Chineſe who underſtands the language, 
and is interpreter to the mandarines. 2 

The Chineſe themſelves acknowledge, that amongſt 
theſe people there is no cheating, robbing, or quarrelling, 
except with their interpreters, and that they practiſe all 
the duties of equity and benevolence. Whatever is given 
to any of them, they will not receive till thoſe who ſhared 
the labour, partake of the wages. | 7 

In the year 1620, a Japaneſe ſquadron coming near Fer- 
moſa, the commander was fo pleaſed with the view of 
the country, that he reſolved to ſettle a colony in the 
i land, and therefore left ſome of his men on ſhore with 
orders to get information of every thing neceſſary to the 
execution of his deſign. Soon after a Dutch veſſel was 
forced by a ſtorm into the ſame harbour, and found the 
Japaneſe in no condition to oppoſe them. They thought 


the country extremely beautiful, and well ſituated for 
commerce, and therefore pretending to want refreſh- | 
ments, and to be under a neceflity of refitting their veſſel, | 


which was damaged by the ſtorm, they ſtayed on ſhore; 
and fome of them made an excurſion into the country, in 


order to view it more narrowly, which having done, they 


returned on board, and began to refit the veſſel. They 
now defired the Japaneſe, whom they were unwilling to 


offend, for fear of injuring their trade at Japan, to allow 


them to build a houſe on the extremity of the iſland, at 
one of the entrances into the harbour, alleging that it 
would be ſerviceable to them in coming and going to 
Japan. The Fapaneſe at firſt refuſed to grant their re- 
queſt; but the Dutch continuing their importunity, and 
aſſuring them they deſired no more ground than could 
be encompaſſed with an ox's hide, the Fapaneſe at laſt 
yielded to their ſolicitations. OO 
The crafty Hollanders hereupon taking a large hide, | 
cut it into ſmall thongs, and tying them together, en- 
compaſſed a ſpacious piece of land. The Japaneſe at 
firſt reſented this artifice; but were ſoon pacified, 
and laughing at the ſtratagem, allowed them to build 
a fort, to which they gave the name of the caſtle of 
Zealand. This fort procured to the Dutch the com- 
mand of the harbour, and made them maſters of the only 
paſſage by which large veſſels could enter it. Edo 
-pangſe, either diſguſted at the new fort, or not finding 
their account in ſtaying in the iſland, ſoon after quitted 
it, and returned home; leaving their competitors ſole? 
maſters of Furmoſa; the inhabitants being unable to op- 
e them. Preſently after they ſtrengthened ere 
by building a fortification, conſiſting of four half baſ- 
tions, on the other fide of the harbour, oppolite to the 
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Harxay, 


Coyat, reſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremit 

The Chineſe general entered the harbour with a "tak 
compoſed of nine hundred fail, and landed part of hi; 
men, in order to attack the fort of Zealand both by ſea 
and land; notwithſtanding which, the ſiege laſted fou; 
months, during which time the Dutch defended them. 
ſelves with their great guns with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. The 
Chineſe general was enraged at meeting ſuch oppoſition 
from a handful of Europeans againſt a numerous army: 
and as the Chineſe were not acquainted with the uſe 4 
cannon, he had no hopes of reducing the place by an 

other means than by famine, - which would crak 
much delay, and furniſh an apportunity for relief to he 
ſent from Batavia, or by the Dutch who traded to Ja- 


pan. To put a more ſpeedy and an effectual end to 


the ſiege, the general converted ſome of his veſſels 
into fireſhips, and having the advantage of a high wing, 
drove them upon the Dutch ſhips which lay in the har- 
bour, and were four in number; three of which he 
burnt. Having . ſucceeded thus far, he ſummoned the 
governor to ſurrender, offering him leave to depart with 
all the effects of the garriſon, and threatening if he re- 
fuſed, to put every man to the ſword. The Dutch go- 
vernor, having now only one ſhip remaining, accepted 
the offer, and embarking his ſmall garriſon with all 
their effects, ſurrendered the place, and departed. Some 
years after the Chineſe 1n Formoſa, taking advantage of 
a general amneſty, ſubmitted to the emperor : this hap. 
pened in the year 1683, and the iſland has ever ſince 
—_ ſubject to the Tartarian princes ſeated on the throne 
of China, pas 
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Of the Iſund of Hanan. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Climate. Jes Soil, Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals. Of the Perſons, Dreſs, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms of thoſe of the Natives who 
have preſerved their Freedom; and of the Government of 


that Part of the Iſland which is ſubject to the Chineſe, 


AINAN, which ſignifies South of the ſea,” is a 
large iſland, bounde$&on the north by the province 

of Quang-ſi, which, in clear weather, may be ſeen from 
the coaſt; on the eaſt, by the Chineſe ſea; on the ſouth 
by the coaſt of Cochin-china; and on the weſt by part of 
that kingdom, and part of the province of Quang-tong, 
a Jong and narrow neck of land ſtretching out from that 
province toward this iſland, from which it is ſeparated 
by a ſtrait about four leagues wide. 8 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is between ſixty 
and ſeventy leagues, and its breadth from north to ſouth, 
between forty and fifty, containing near one hundred and 
ſixty leagues in circuit, The climate on the northern 
part is very unhealthy, chiefly on account of the water, 
for the inhabitants are obliged to boil in the morning all 
they purpoſe to drink in the dax | 
In the midſt of the iſland are gold mines, and in 
the northern part mines of lapis-laæuli, which ore is 
procured by the Chineſe from hence, for the purpoſe of 


- 


painting their porcelain, in which operation it is found 


very ſerviceable. . e LEE 
Among the trees of the iſland are thoſe which yield 


dragon's Mood, and many others of different ſorts, which, 


fort of Zealand. F on an incifion made in the bark, yield a white juice, 
During the invaſion of China by the Tartars, which which, as it hardens, turns red, 9 * not the Söntbencr 
occaſioned the great revolution in that empire, Caxingu, of gum; this matter being thrown into the fire, burns 
the ſon of the high-admiral of China, on his father's ſlowly, and diffuſes a elk weaker, but more agreeable, 
being treacherouſly murdered by the Tartars, found means | than incenſe. There is alſo a yellow wood that is very 
to attach a great part of the navy to his fortunes,” and fine, and in a manner ineorruptible. 
oceeded with it tõ gain a ſettlement on the iſland of | Among the animals is a remarkable kind of large lack 
ormeſa, for which purpoſe his firſt object was to diſpoſ- ape, that very much reſembles the human ſpecies, and 
ſeſs the Dutch, who apprehending no anger, had ſo en- has well formed features; but theſe are very ſcarce. | 
tirely neglected to ſtrengthen themſelves with ſupplies off There are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of curious birds, ſome 
men from their other ſettlements, that there were only | of which are of the ſize of a linnet, with feathers of a 
eleven men to defend the fort and harbour of Formoſa, the | beautiful red, and others of a bright gold colour: theſe 
reſt of the garriſon being compoſed of Indians, and of the two ſpecies of birds are always ſeen togetber. 
inhabitants of the country. Notwithſtanding the great In the iſland are alſo found | ſnakes of a monſtrous ſizo, 
inequality of forces, the governor, whoſe name was | but ſo timorous, that they are frighted at the leaſt noiſe, 


and 


a * 
- 
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far from being noxious, that the natives travel 
by day and night through the plains and 
y apprehenſion of being hurt by 


KOREA» 


and are ſo 
barefoot both b 
thick woods without an 


them.. 


This iſland is ſubject to China, except the middle part, 


| e natives have retired to the mountains, and live 
3 of the mandarines. They formerly traded 
with the Chineſe, with whom they exchanged gold, which 
they dig out of their mines, China-wood, and Calamba- 
wood, for- vther commodities, which brought immenſe 
' orofits to the mandarines: but theſe iſlanders ſcarce ever 
dppenr unleſs it be to ſurpriſe ſome of the neighbouring 
villages; yet they are ſuch cowards, and ſo ill diſciplined, 
that it is ſaid fifty even of the cowardly Chineſe would 
defeat ſome hundreds of them However, a part of them 
tribute to the emperor, and are ſuffered to poſſeſs vil- 
jages on the plain, Many others, particularly in the eaſt 
and ſouthern parts of the iſland, are in the ſervice of the 
Chineſe 3 theſe keep their ſheep and till their lands, but 
they are generally deformed, very ſhort, and of a reddiſh 
complexion. e 4 
Both the men and women wear their hair in a ring on 
the forehead, and on their heads a hat made of ſtraw or 
rattan, and tied under their chin. The men wear only a 
piece of callico, which is either black or of a deep blue, 
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paint their faces from their eyes downward with blue 


ſtreaks made of indigo. Both ſexes wear gold and filver 
ear-rings, with pendants made in the form of a pear, 
well wrought. | | | 
Their arms are bows and arrows, in the uſe of which 
they are not very ſkilful. They have alſo a kind of hanger, 
which they carry in a little baſket faſtened to their gir- 
dle behind. This is the only inſtrument they uſe in their car- 
penters work, and clearing their way through the foreſts. 
This iſland is in the diſtrict of the province of Quang- 
tong. Its capital, which is named Kiun-tcheou, is built 
on a promontory, and ſhips lie at anchor under its walls, 
It is governed by two ſorts of mandarines; / thoſe of the 
mandarines of learning, and thoſe of arms. There are 
three cities of the ſecond order, and ten of the third ; all 
of l near the ſea- ſide, and under the juriſdiction of the 
capital. | | = 
In the north of the iſland is the port to which the barks 
of Canton reſort. It is formed by a wide river, the en- 
trance of which is defended by two ſmall forts; though it 
has but ten or twelve feet water. The capital is ſituated _ 
within two leagues of this port, and between them is a 
large plain, in which are many Chineſe ſepulchres. In the 
ſouth part of the iſland is a fine port at the bottom of a 
great bay, where there is near twenty feet water; the 


and covers them from the waiſt to the knees. The wo- 
men wear a kind of waiſtcoat of the ſame ſtuff, and alſo 
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ſhore of this port produces abundance of maritime plants 
and madrepores of all kinds. 
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SECT, I. 
Of the Situation, Extent, Climate, and Soil of Korea, Its 
Vegetables and Animals. The Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſ- 


toms of the Koreans. Their Houſes deſcribed, and their 
Hoſpitality to Travellers. Hp | 


HOUGH the kingdom of Korea, or Corea, be only 
{I tributary to China, yet, as it is fituated on the eaſt- 
ern extremity of Aſia, we ſhall give a deſcription of it be- 
fore we treat of that part of Tartary that is immediately 
ſubject to the emperor. | 15 | 
Lanza is called both by the Chineſe and the natives 
Kaeli; and is a peninſula of A/za, that extends from about 
34 to 43 N. latitude, and from 124* to 128 E. lon- 
gitude from London, it being about four hundred and fifty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and two hundred and 
twenty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded 
on the north by the country of the Manchew'Tartars; on 
the weſt by the province of Leao-tong and the Yellow fea; 
on the eaſt it is bounded by the ſea of Corea, which ſepa- 
rates it from; Fapan ; and on the ſouth by the ocean. I he 
coaſts being incloſed with rocks and ſands, ſtrangers can- 
not approach them without danger. 1213 
On the north are long and high mountains, where the 
cold is ſo intenſe, that the rice and the cotton- plant will 
not grow. The poor people there feed on barley, while 
the nch have meal brought from the ſouth. The moun- 
tains are, during the winter, covered with deep ſnow, and 
the people, in order to walk upon it, wear pieces of boards 
under their feet, to prevent their ſinking g 
The moſt conſiderable rivers of Korea are the Talon and 
the Toꝛomen, both of which: riſe in the ſame mountain, 
. Which is one of the higheſt in the world, and is called by 
the Manchews Shan Alin, and by the Chineſe Chang Pe. 
Han, which ſignifies, The ever white mountain.“ One 
of them flows to the eaſt, and the other toward the weft. 
They are both deep and rapid, and full of excellent 
Water. | Wo | 5 ii +} 
„All the ſouthern part of the country is extremely fer- 
tile, and produces all the neceſſaries of life, eſ ecially rice, 
wheat, millet, and other ſorts of grain. The ginſeng, a 
root ſo highly eſteemed by the Chineſe for its medicinal 
; Virtues, is produced here, though not in ſuch quantities as 
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hemp, and cotton ; together with moſt of the trees found 
in the northern parts of China. | 
They have plenty of horned cattle, which they uſe in 
tilling the land. They have alſo ſwine, dogs, and cats z 
of the wild kind, there are tygers, bears, wolves and ſables, 
deer, foxes, and many others. The rivers are often in- 
feſted with alligators or crocodiles, and the land with abun- 
dance of ſnakes and other venomous creatures. | 
The country abounds with fowl, and there are plenty 
of herons, woodcocks, pheaſants, pigeons, ſwans, geeſe, ducks, 
and all ſorts of poultry ; with «agles, florks, kites, mag- 
pet datos, and lapwings z beſides ſome ſorts unknown in 
urope. 17055 = 4. 
They have few natural rarities, - except a breed of 
horſes not above three feet high, and a ſpecies of hens 
whoſe tails are three feet in length. n. 
Their wine is procured from a grain which they call 
Panix, probably a coarſer kind of rice, unfit for bread. 
They cannot boaſt of any vines, or of thoſe gums and 
fruits which the warmer clime of China produces. | 
Korea is divided into eight provinces, containing two 
hundred and one Cities, with many forts and caſtles on'the 
mountains. 3 
The Koreans are generally well ſhaped, and of a mild 
and tractable diſpoſition ; they are lovers of learning, aud 
fond of muſic and dancing. They. are moderate in eat- 
ing and drinking, are commonly healthy, and take no 
phyſic. The northern provinces produce the ſtouteſt 
men and the beſt ſoldiers, but they are faid to be in ge- 
neral very effeminate, and poſſeſſed of little courage; — 
are even not aſhamed. of cowardice, and lament the miſ- 
fortune of thoſe who. are obliged to fight. They are ter- 
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| rifed at the fight of blood, and fly whenever they meet 


with it. They are alſo much afraid of the ſick, parti- 
cularly of thoſe who have contagious diſeaſes, whom they 
remove into little ſtraw hovels in the midſt of the fields, 
where their friends look after them, and give notice to 
paſſengers to keep at a diſtance ; but when the ſick have 
the misfortune to have no friends, others will rather ſuffer 
them to die for want of attendance than come near them. 
When a town or village is infected with the plague, rhe 


avenues to it are ſhut up with hedges of briars, and ſome 


are placed on the tops of the infected houſes, that people 
may know them., Though many medicinal plants grow 
in the country, the people are unacquainted with their 
oyed by the 


in Vest of the Manchews. They alſo cultivate tobacco, 
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grandees ; ſo that the poor, who are unable to be at the 
expence of having recourſe to them, apply to a ſet of peo- 
ple, whom they eſteem conjurors. 

Adultery and theft are but little known amongſt them, 
and they live in ſuch ſecurity from tobbers, that it is 
not uſual for them to ſhut their doors at night. Indeed 
the revolutions of government have made them deviate a 
little from their primitive innocence, yet they may ſtill be 
conſidered as a pattern to other nations. 

Their dreſs is a gown' with long and wide fleeves, a 
high ſquare fur cap, with a girdle about their loins, and 
boots of leather, linen, or fattin. The quality uſually 
dreſs in purple-coloured filk, and the literati are diſtin- 
guiſhed by wearing two feathers in their caps. The cloth 
worn by perſons of diſtinction on public occaſions is 
made of gold and filver brocade, but the poor wear 
only ſkins and cloth made of cotton or hemp. 'Their 
arms are croſs-bows and long ſabres. 

The houſes of the Koreans of quality make a ſtately ap- 
pearance, but thoſe of the eommon ſort are mean, nor are 
they allowed to build as they pleaſe, for no man may cover 
his houſe with tiles without firſt obtaining leave; on which 
account they are generally thatched with ſtraw or reeds. 
Theſe houſes are ſmall, conſiſting of one ſtory and a garret 
over it, in which they lay up their proviſions: but they 
have ſeldom more furniture than is abſolutely neceſſary. 
They are built with wooden poſts fixed in the ground, and 
the ſpaces between filled up with ſtone to the firſt ſtory. 
The reſt of the ſtructure is of wood, plaſtered without, and 
covered on the inſide with white paper; the floors are 
vaulted, and in winter they make a fire underneath, ſo that 
they are equally warm as if they ſat in a ſtove. 

The nobility have always an apartment in the front of 
the houſe in which they receive their friends, and divert 
| themſelves; and there is generally before their houſes a 
large ſquare with a fountain, or a fiſh-pond, and a garden 
with covered walks. Tradeſmen and the chief citizens 
bave generally a warehouſe adjoining to the building in 
which they dwell ; and there they treat their friends with 
arrack and tobacco, for there are few of either ſex who 
do not ſmoke; even children of four or five years of age are 
alſo fond of ſmoking. The women's apartment is in the 
moſt retired part of the houſe, to which none but the 
- huſband and the ſtated attendants may approach, Some' 
wives, however, are allowed the liberty of ſeeing com- 
pany and frequenting entertainments, but they ſit by 
themſelves oppoſite their huſbands. 

In the. country are abundance of houſes of diverſion, 
to which the Koreans reſort to fee women dance, or hear 
them ſing, and play upon muſical inftruments. In ſum- 
mer they enjoy this recreation under the cool ſhade of 
a pleaſant groye. They have no inns for the entertain- 
ment of paſſengers, but he who travels fits down at night 
near the pales of the firft houſe to which he comes: thoſe" 
within ſoon bring him boiled rice, and dreſs meat for his 
ſupper. He may ſtop at as many houſes as he pleaſes : but 
in the great road there are houſes where thoſe who travel 
on public affairs have lodging and diet, at the expence of 
the public. | ATTY : | | 
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Of their Marriages, the Education of their Children,” ana 
their Mourning at the Death of a Parent. Of their Lan- 
guage, and different Manners of Writing. 3 


INDRED are not permitted to marry within the 
fourth degree. As the girls are married at eight 
or ten years of age, they are never courted by their future 
huſbands. They no ſooner change their ftate, than they 
remove to their father-in-law's houſe, where they reſide 
till they have learned to get their living, or to ſuperintend 


PF 


a family; The marriage ceremony is very ſimple: the | 


man only. mounts his horſe, and riding about the town, 
attended by his friends, at laſt ſtops at the bride's door, 
where be is received by her relations, who ſoon after con- 
duct ber ta his houſe; where the marriage is conſummat- 
ed without any other ceremony. d Hr 
A man has the liberty of keeping as many women 
abroad as he can maintain, and may at any time repair to 
them without ſcandal; yet none live with him but his 
wife. Noblemen, indeed, have two or three women be- 
_ fades in the houſe, but theſe have nothing to do with the 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


their proficiency in ſtudy acquired great wealth, Such 
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management of the family, The Kercans uſe their wive, 
little better than flaves z and though a woman has borne 
her huſband many children, he may notw.taſtanding put 
her away on the lighteſt pretence whenever he pleaſe, 
and take another : what is yet more unjuſt, he can con. 
pel her to take and maintain the children, | 
Parents are indeed very indulgent to their offsprig 
and in return are much reſpected by them; but the Caſe 
is very different with the flaves, who ſhew but little je. 
gard for their children, becauſe they know they will be 
taken from them as ſoon as they are able to work, [if , 
freeman lies with a female ſlave, their children are {layes 
and thoſe whoſe father and mother are both ſlaves are the 
property of the mother's maſter. | 
The nobility and freemen in general are very careful of 
the education of their children, and put them while young 
to learn to read and write. The maſters uſe no rigour in 
their manner of teaching, but impart their inſtructions by 
the gentleſt means, and take care to inſpire their ſcholatz 
with emulation by giving them an high idea of learn. 
ing, and the worth of thoſe of their. anceſtors, who by 


exhortations generally prove ſucceſsful in qualifying the 
ſcholars to expound the writings which are given them to 
read, and in which all their learning conſiſts. Every town 
contains a houſe where the nobility, according to ancient 
cuſtom, aſſemble the youth to make them read the hiſtor 
of their country, and the trials of thoſe who have ſuffered 
death for their crimes. 5 | 
Aſſemblies are alfo annually held in two or three towns 
of each province, to which the youth aſſemble to get em- 
ployments either by the pen or the ſword. 
The governors of towns ſend thither able deputies to 
examine them, and chooſe the beſt qualified ; and, accord- 
ing to the report made to them, write to the king, who 
beſtows employments on thoſe who are eſteemed worthy 
of them. The old officers, . who have had only civil or 
military commiſſions, at this time endeavour to increaſe 
their revenue by obtaining both; but their aſpiring to 
theſe honours often plunges them into ruin by the preſents 
they make, and the treats they give to obtain votes. 
When a freeman dies, his children mourn three years, 
during which time they are incapable of any employment; 
and thoſe who enjoy any poſts are oblige! to quit them: 
it is not eyen lawtul for them to lie with their wives; and 
ſhould they have any children born during the mourning 
they would be accounted illegitimate. The mourning- 
robe is a long hempen cloak, and whatever is under it muſt 
be made of ſackcloth. On their caps, which are of green 
reeds interwoven, they wear a hempen cord inſtcad of 2 
hatband. They never go without a great Dj or ſtick in 
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their hand, which ſerves to diſtinguiſh who they mourn 0 
for; the cane denoting the father, and the ſtick the mo- 1 
ther. During the whole time of mourning they never 4 
waſh; and conſequently appear extremely naſty. As ſoon f 
as any one dies, his kindred run about the ſtreets, ſhrieking ſe 
and tearing their hair. They take particular care to bury d 
their dead honourably' in ſome part of a mountain bi 
choſen, by a fortune-teller.' Every corpſe. is incloſed in 10 
two coffins, each of which is two or three fingers thick; p 
theſe are put one within the other, and painted and adorn- 0 
ed according to the ability of the perſon who purchaſes 4; 
them. They generally bury their dead in ſpring and au- * 
tumn. Such as die in ſummer are placed in a thatched 8 
hut raiſed on four ſtakes, till the rice harveſt is over. os 
When they intend to bury them, they bring them back to b 
the houſe, and ſet out at break of day with the body, the 1a 
bearers ſinging and keeping time as they go, while the & 

relations and friends of the deceaſed make the air reſound 
with their cries. Three days after, the latter return to 
the grave, where they make ſome offerings, and eating 1 
all together are very merry. The great men have ſepul- * 
chres of ſtone, on which are cut their, names, ne Þ 
tions, and employments; but the common people have ke 
| only graves fiye or fix feet deep. Every full moon they p 
cut down the graſs that grows on the grave, and offer new 1 
rice upon it, as at ſuch time they obſerve their greateſt V 
| feſtival next to that at the beginning of a year, 0 
The children having performed this duty to their pa- A 
rents, the eldeſt. ſon takes poſleflion*of the houſe, with all A 
the lands belonging to it; and the reſt is divided among 1 
o ſhare, 2 


the ſons, the daughters being allowed to have n r 
| becauſe | 


KOREA. | A” 8 
becauſe it is not the cuſtom of the country for women to 
bring their huſbands any marriage portion, or any thing 
more than their cloaths. When a father is fourſcore years 
of age he declares himſelf incapable of managing his 
eſtate, and reſigns it up to his children; upon which the 
eldeſt taking poſſeſſion, builds a houſe at the common ex- 
ence for his father and mother, where he lodges with 
them, and ſupports them, treating them with the greateſt 
ect. | 
derer language, which is a mixture of the Chine/ and 
Minchew Tartar, is very copious, and their writing -and 
arithmetic are very difficult tolearn. They have three ſorts 
of writing : the firſt conſiſts of large broad ſtrokes, like 
that of China, and is uſed in printing; the ſecond is a 
kind of running hand, uſed by the great men and gover- 
nors, in anſwering petitions; the third, which is a ruder 
(crawl, is uſed by women, and the common people; it 
being eaſier to write in this character than in the other 
two, names and things never before heard of 
All theſe kinds of writings are performed with a hair 
pencil. They have abundance of old books, both printed 
and manuſcript, which are preſerved with the utmoſt care. 
Copies of them are depoſited in ſeveral towns, that in caſe 
of fire they may not all be deſtroyed. They print from 
blocks of wood, like the Chineſe ; and keep their account 
of time by moons. | 8 
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The Reſpeft paid to the Chineſe Ambaſſadors, who come to re- 

' geive the Tribute. The Power of the King, and the Form 

ef the Government. His Revenue. Military Officers 
and Soldiers, with the Puniſhments inflicted on Criminals. 


AS Kora is tributary to the Eaftern Tartars, who con- 
A :quered it before they ſubdued China, an ambaſſador 
comes three times a year to receive the tribute, which the 
people pay in ginſeng. The king, with his whole court, 

ges out to meet him, and waits upon him to his lodging. 
This ambaſſador is treated with ſuch extraordinary reſpect, 
that he ſeems to be more honoured than the king himſelf. 
He is preceded by muſicians, dancers, and vaulters, 'who 
endeavour to. divert him, and during the whole time he 
remains at court, all the ſtreets from his lodging to the 
palace are lined with ſoldiers, ſtanding within ten or twelve 
feet of each other. Two or three men have no other 
employment than to pick up notes thrown out of the am- 
baſſador's window, in order to be carried to the king, who 
is ſolicitous to know whatever he is doing, and ſtudies every 
poſſible method of pleaſing this officer, that he may make 
a favourable report of him to the emperor. 

The king of Korea bas however an abſolute authority 
over his own ſubjects. - None of them have any property 
in the lands, and the revenues of the nobles ariſe out of 
thoſe eſtates they hold of him during pleaſure, and 
tom the number of their flaves. The chief officers by 
ſea and land compoſe the king's counſel, and meet every 
day at court, but they muſt wait till their advice is aſked 
before they give it, and till they are appointed to manage 
ay buſineſs, muſt not interfere in it. Theſe have the firſt 
places about the king, which they enjoy till fourſcore years 
of age, provided their behaviour is unexceptionable. The 
lame is practiſed in the inferior employments at court, 
which no man quits unleſs to obtain a higher poſt. The 
governors of palaces, and ſubaltern officers, are removed 
every three years, but ſeldom ſerve out their time; they 
being frequently caſhiered for miſdemeanors on the accu- 
dation of the ſpies kept by the king in all parts of his 
dominions. eee a 

When the king goes abroad, be is attended by all the 
nobles of bis court, who wear their reſpective badges, 
conſiſting of a piece of embroidery before and behind, on 
2 garment of black ſilk with a very broad ſcarf; a great 
body of ſoldiers following. He is preceded by a body of 
foot and horſe, ſome carrying colours and banners, others 
Playing on warlike inſtruments: ' They are followed by 
te life guards, compoſed of the principal citizens. The 
Xing is in the middle, carried under a rich gold canopy. 
When he paſſes by the great men, or ſoldiers, they muſt 
turn their backs to him without offering to look, or ſo 
much as. cough. Juſt before him goes a Gy of ſtate, 
or ſome great officer, with a little box : into this he puts 
all the petitions and memorials, which private perſons 
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either preſent on -the end of a cane, or hang along the 
walls or pales; ſo that they cannot ſee who prefers them. 
Theſe, which are brought him by men appointed to ga- 
ther them, are laid before the King, on his return to the 
palace; and whatever he orders relating thereto is im- 
mediately put in execution. All the, windows and doors 
of the houſes in the ſtreets, through which the king 
paſſes, are ſhut, and no perſon whatever dares preſume to 
open them. 

The king keeps a large number of ſoldiers, whoſe chief 
buſineſs is to guard his perſon when he goes abroad. The 
provinces are likewiſe obliged to ſend all their freemen, 
oncein ſeven years, by turns, to guard him for two months. 

very province has a general, with four or ſiye officers 
under him, every one of whom is governor of ſome town 
or ſtrong hold; inſomuch that there is not a village where 
a corporal commands, but has under him tithing men, or 
officers over ten men. Theſe corporals are obliged once 
a year to deliver to their captains a liſt of what people 
are under their juriſdiction. | 

Their cavalry wear cuiraſſes, headpieces, bows and 
arrows, ſwords, and whips with ſmall iron points. The 
foot likewiſe wear a corſelet, a headpiece, a ſword, and 
half-pike, The officers carry nothing but bows and ar- 
rows. Every town, in its turn, is obliged to furniſh a 
number of religious men, to guard and maintain, at their 
own expence, the forts and caſtles which are ſituated in 
narrow paſles, or on the ſides of the mountains, Theſe 
are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers; they obey officers choſen 
out of their own body, and obſerve the fame diſcipline as 
the other troops. Thoſe turned of ſixty are rendered inca- 
pable of duty, and their children ſupply their places. 

The far greateſt part of Korea being encompaſſed by the 
ſea, every town is obliged to fit out and maintain a ſhip. 
Theſe have generally two maſts, and about thirty oars, 
with five or fix men to each oar. They carry ſome 
ſmall pieces of cannon, and alſo artificial fireworks, Every 
province has its admiral, who once a year takesa view of 
theſe veſlels, and gives an account of what he obſerves to 
the high admiral, who is ſometimes preſent at theſe re- 
views. If, when he is preſent, any of the admirals, or 
officers under them, commit a fault, he is puniſhed with 
baniſhment or death. | 8 

The revenue for the ſupport of the king's houſhold and 
his forces ariſes out of the duties paid for every thing 
produced in the country, or brought by ſea. In all towns 
and villages there are ſtorehouſes for the fruits of the 
| earth, which the farmers of the revenue take upon the 

ſpot in harveſt time. Thoſe who have employments under 
the government receive their ſalaries out of the revenues 
of the place where they reſide, and what is raiſed in the 
other parts of the country is aſſigned for the payment of 
the ſea and land forces. | 753 

Juſtice is ſeverely adminiſtered among the Koreans : 
whoever rebels againſt the king is deſtroyed with all his 
race; a proceeding equally contrary to juſtice, and ſhock- 
ing to humanity: his houſes are thrown down, and no 
man dares ever rebuild them : all his goods are forfeited, 
and ſometimes given to private perſons. Nothing can 
fave the man from puniſhment who endeavours to inter- 
cede for the guilty, or to expoſtulate on the cruelty of 
this ſentence. AISLE bg NETS 

If a woman murders her huſband ſhe is buried alive up 
to the ſhoulders in a highway, and an ax being laid by 
her fide, all paſſengers, who are not noblemen, are obli 
to give her a ſtroke upon the head till ſhe expires. The 
judges of the town, where this crime is committed, are 
ſuſpended from the execution of their office, and the place 
being deprived of a governor, is made ſubordinate to an- 
other town, or at beſt only a private gentleman is left to 
command in it. The ſame penalty is inflicted on ſuch 
towns as mutiny againſt their governor, or ſend falſe com- 
plaints againſt him to court. J 

It is lawful for a man to kill his wife for adultery, or 
any other heinous crime, on proving the fact. But if the 
woman thus killed was the ſlave of another perſon, be 
muſt give three times her value to her owner. Slaves who 
murder their maſters are cruelly tormented, till they ex- 
pire ; but they think it no crime for a maſter to kill his 
flave upon a ſlight provocation... 

Murderers are puniſhed in the following manner. Af- 
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ter perſons appointed for the purpbſe have long trampled 
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upon the criminal, they pour vinegar, in which they have 
waſhed the putrefied carcaſe of the perſon murdered, 
through a funnel down his throat, and when he is full, 
beat him on the belly with cudgels till he burſts. 

Robbers are trampled to death. 

If a ſingle man be found in bed with a married woman, 
he is ſtripped till he has nothing on him but a pair of 
drawers, then daubing his face with lime, they run an 
arrow. through each ear, and faſten a little drum on his 
back, which is beat through the ſtreets, in order to ex- 
poſe the offender, whoſe puniſhment ends with his re- 
ceiving forty or fifty ſtrokes with a cudgel on his bare 
poſteriors; but the woman receives them with drawers 
on. The men are fo jealous that they ſeldom allow their 
beſt friends to ſee their wives. | 

If a married man be caught lying with another man's 
wife, he is to ſuffer death. This chiefly happens among 
people of rank. The criminal's father, if living, or elſe 
his neareſt relation, is obliged to be the executioner ; but 
the offender is to chuſe his death. The man generally 
deſires to be run through the back, and the woman to 
have her throat cut. 

Thoſe who, at an appointed time, do not pay their 
debts, are beaten twice or (thrice a month on the ſhin- 
bones, which is continued till they find means to diſcharge 
them; but if they die before they ſatisfy the creditor, 
their neareſt relation muſt pay it for them, or ſuffer the 
ſame puniſhment. - | | 

The lighteſt puniſhment in this country is being baſti- 
nad oed on the buttocks, or calves of the legs, which they 
conſider as no diſgrace, it being ſometimes inflicted mere- 
ly for uttering an unguarded word. 

When a perſon is baſtinadoed on the ſhin-bones, they 
tie the criminal's feet together on a ſmall bench four fin- 

ound to it, they ſtrike on the ſhins with a ſort of lath of 
oak, or alder, two inches broad, about the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece, and*as long as a man's arm, They are not 
to give above thirty ſtrokes at one time, but two or three 


hours after the like number is given, and ſo on, until the 


ſentence is fully executed. | 

When they are to be beaten on the calves of the legs, 
it is done with wands as thick as a man's thumb. This 

niſhment is inflicted upon women and ſervants, and 
while it Jaſts the criminals make ſuch lamentations as are 
very ſhocking to the ſpectators. P31 

When an offender is to be baſtinadoed on the ſoles of 
the feet, he is ſeated on the ground, and his feet being 
bound together by the great toes, are placed on a piece of | 
wood, and beat with a cudgel, as big as a man's arm, and 
three or four feet long. | Cann 4 15 

_ The baſtinado on the poſteriors is thus performed: the. 

men being ſtripped are laid with their faces to the ground, 
the women have a pair of wet drawers leſt on, and in this 
poſture, they beat them with a larger and longer lath than 
that before mentioned.  _ 1 55 | 


SE Te: IV 


Of the Religion of the Koreans, and 
lr | naſtics and Nuns. 
HE Koreans appear to have' very little religion, 
1 They are worthippers of the idol Fo. The people 
at their feſtivals repair to the temple, where every one 
lights a piece of odoriferous wood, and putting it into a 
veſſel, places it before the idol, and making a, La bow, 
departs. This appears to be all the religious worſhip they 
pay to their gods. They are of opinion that the virtuous. 
ſhall be rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed, but as they 


have no religious myſteries, nor preaching, they are free | 


from all diſputes about matters of faith; ignorance and 
uniformity of ſentiment being preſerved throughout the 

kingdom. T 2 ſome learned men among them, 
who admire the doctrine of Confucius, and deſpiſe the ſu- 
perſtition of the vulgar; but chriſtianity has not been 
introduced; indeed the miſſionaries of China, under the 


patronage of the emperor Chang- ti, attempted its eſtabliſn- 


ment, but failed of ſucceſs. 


- 


The prieſts offer perfumes before the idols twice a day; 
all make a noiſe with their kettles, 
| e iin arithmetic. 

The tempies and monaſteries erected by the contribu- | 179 


and on feſtivals, they 
baſins, and drums. 


- 


- * 


gers broad, l another under his hams, which are 
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of their Prieſts, Mo- 


Koxei, 


tions of the people are very numerous, and are general. 
built on mountains. Some of theſe houſes of tetirement 
contain five or ſix hundred religious, and within the li. 
berties of ſome towns there are atleaſt four thouſand of 
them. They are divided into companies of ten, twent 
and ſometimes thirty. The eldeſt governs, and if PSs 
one neglects his duty, he has the power of ordering the 
others to puniſh him with twenty or thirty ſtrokes on the 
polteriors; but if he is guilty of any heinous offence, the 
deliver him up to the governor of the town to which the 
belong. As every man is at liberty to embrace a religious 
life, Korea ſwarms with thoſe of this profeſſion, which th 
are the more ready to embrace, as they may quit it when. 
ever they pleaſe. However, theſe monaſtics are gene. 
rally held in as little eſteem as the ſlaves, on account of 
the taxes they are obliged to pay, and the work they are 
forced to perform. | 

Their ſuperiors are kighly eſteemed, eſpecially when 
they are men of ſome learning ; for they are conſidered 
as grandees, and being called the king's religious men, 
wear the badge of their order over their cloaths. They 
pay their viſits on horſeback, ſhave both their heads and 
beards, are forbid to converſe with women, and to eat any 
thing that had liſe. The breach of theſe rules is puniſhed 
with ſeventy or eighty ſtrokes on the buttocks, and with 
baniſhment from the monaſtery. When they are firſt ſhaved 
they impreſs a mark on their arm, which never wears off. 
The inferior prieſts. work for their living, or follow ſome 
trade, but ſome of them ſpend their time in begging, yet 
all of them have a ſmall allowance from the governor, 
They educate children in their houſes, teaching them to 
read and write, and if any of the boys conſent to be 
ſhaved, they retain them in their ſervice, and receive what 
they earn; but when their maſter dies they become free, 
and are heirs to all his goods, on which account they are 
obliged to mourn for him as if he had beema father. 

There is another ſort of religious men, who, like the 
former, abſtain from fleſh, but are not ſhaven, and are 
allowed to marry. | * i» 

It is remarkable, that they have a tradition that man- 
kind had originally only one language ; and that the de- 
ſign of building a tower to aſcend up into the heavens, 
cauſed the confuſion of tongues, 

The nobles frequent the monaſteries to divert them- 
ſelves either with the common women they find there, or 
with others they take with them, for they are delightfully 
ſituated : they all afford the fineſt preſpects, and have 
very beautiful gardens, ſo that they ſeem rather to be plea- 
ſure · houſes than buildings formed for the ſervice of the 
temples. 7.3094 4 1 

In Korea are two convents of religious women, one of 
maids of quality, and the other of thoſe of an inferior 


rank. Theſe religious women are all ſhaved, and obſerve 


the ſame rules as the men. They are maintained by the 
king and the nobles; and are not confined: for life, but 
have leave to marry. gg on | 


ie i os 
Of the Trade of the Koreans. 1 
E Korans have ſcarce any trade but with the 7. 


1 paneſe and the people of the iſland of Ceuxima, who 


have a ſtorehouſe in the ſouth part of the town of Pouſang. 
They ſupply Korea with pepper, fragrant wood, alum, 
buffaloes horns; goats and buck-ſkins, and, in exchange, 
take the produce and manufactures of the country. Ihe 
Koreans alſo carry on ſome trade with the northern ports 


of China in linen and cotton cloth; but it is attend 


at leaſt on the road. 


with great expence from their being obliged to travel ma- 
ny leagues on horſeback. None but the rich merchants 
of Sion trade to Pein, and they are always three months 

There is only one ſort of weight · and meaſure uſed 
throughout the kingdom, but it is very much abuſed by 
the traders, notwithſtanding al] the precautions of the go- 
vernors. They have no money, but pieces called caſies, 
which only paſs on the frontiers of China. They pals ſilver 
by weight in ſmall ingots, like thoſe brought from Japan. 
They caſt accounts with little ſticks, as ſome other na- 
tions do with counters; but have very little knowledge 
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of EASTERN TARTARY; or, 
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Tartary in general, and particularly of Eaſtern Tar- 
1 1 antes e, and Climate. The Pro- 
' vince of , Mugden and its Capital deſcribed. The Road 

formed for the Emperor of China from Pekin to 
that City, and the Manner in which that Prince amuſes 
| himſelf with hunting in his Fournies. 


view the deſart regions of Tartary, a country 
of vaſt extent, which, taken in its utmoſt limits, reaches 
from the Eaftern. Ocean to the Caſpian Sea; and from 
Korea, China, and the two Bockarias, to Siberia and 
Ruſſia; including all the middle part of A/ia. This 
prodigious extent of country, inhabited by Tartars of 
different denominations, and different manners, is ſitua- 
ted between 55˙ and 141 of longitude from London, 
and between 37 and 55” of latitude being three thou- 
ſand fix hundred miles in length, and nine hundred 
and ſixty in breadth z but in the narroweſt part it is not 
above three hundred and thirty miles broad. | 

The greateſt part of this extenſive country either be- 
longs to the emperor of China, is tributary to. him, or 
at leaſt is under his protection; and a very conſiderable 
part of Weſtern Tartary has been conquered by the =_ 

. We ſhall here only treat of the former; and in the 
deſcriptions of thoſe deſolate countries, which afford little 
entertainment to the reader, ſhall be as conciſe as poſ- 
ſible. 

The country of the 1 ſituated to the 
\ north of Laotong, the moſt eaſtern province of China, 
and from ſouth to north extends from 41* to 53® of north 
latitude ;_ its extent from weſt to eaſt is from about 144 
of longitude from London to the Eaſtern Ocean : and is 
bounded on the north by the ou river Saghalian-ula, 
on the ſouth by the province of Laotong and Corea, on 
the eaſt by the Za/fern Ocean, and on the welt by the 
territory of the Mongols, 

Though the extent of this country is ſo very large, 
it was always thinly peopled, eſpecially ſince the empe- 
ror of China drew many of its inhabitants to Pekin. The 
air, notwithſtanding its ſituation is extremely cold, and 
the country mountainous and. full of foreſts. The Tar- 
tars chiefly inhabit the banks of the rivers, where they 
build their huts, 'and divide their lives between hunting 

and fiſhing ; for as they have plenty of game and fiſh, 
the inhabitants of a great part of this country ſeek no 
other means of ſubſiſtence. Ges | 

As this was the country from which the preſent race 
of emperors of China received their origin, it is intirely 
under the Chineſe government, and is divided into three 
provinces, viz. Mazden, Kirin-ula, and T/it/ihar. 

The province of MuGDEN is about two hundred and 
ſeventy miles long, and one hundred and twenty-five 

broad. It is 1 7 by a wooden paliſado ſeven or 
eight feet high, more fit to mark its bounds, and exclude 


petty robbers, than to prevent the entrance of an army. 


The gates are as weak as the reſt of this trifling forti- 
lication, and are only defended by a few ſoldiers. The 
land is in general very good, and produces plenty of 
wheat, millet, roots, and cotton. The inhabitants 
feed numbers of oxen and ſheep, which laſt are ſeldom 


ſeen in China. They have alſo plenty of apples, pears, | 


nuts, filberts, and cheſnuts, even in their foreſts. | | 
The capital of the country is alſo named Mucpen. 
The Manchews conſider it as the metropolis of their 
particular nation; and therefore, ſince their poſſeſſion 
of China, have not only adorned it with ſeveral public 
_edifices, and ſtored it with magazines, but have ſettled 
here the ſame ſovereign tribunals as thoſe of Pekin, ex- 
cept the firſt and chief, which is called Zy-pox ; theſe 
wg 10 of the natives, and all their public acts are 
Vor. — 5 : | xe — x \ 


E ſhall now proceed farther to the north, and. 
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the Country of the MANCHEWS; 


written in the Manche language, which is extremely 
copious. 42 

This city is the reſidence of a Tartarian general, un- 
der whom are lieutenant-generals, and a conſiderable 
body of ſoldiers. Near the gates of the city are two 
burying-places of the firſt princes of the reigning fa- 
mily : theſe are built according to the Chineſe architec- 
ture, and ſeveral Manchew mandarines are appointed to 
take care of them; and, at particular times, to perform 
the ſame ceremonies there as if the princes were ſtill 
living. | 


The city of Fong-wang-ching is the moſt populous; 


and has a very conſiderable trade, being in a manner the 


key of the kingdom of Korea. This has drawn thither 
a great number of Chineſe merchants, who have hand- 
ſome houſes in the ſuburbs. The principal merchandize 
is paper made of cotton, which is very ſtrong and du- 
rable, but neither very white nor tranſparent — 

From Pekin to Mugden, which by the Chingſe is call- 
ed Shing-yang, a road has been made, near eleven hun- 
dred miles in length, for the emperor and his retinue; 
when he viſits his Tartarian dominions. It is about ten 
feet broad, and very ſtraight, and on the ſides run a ſort 
of little cauſeways, a foot high, exactly even and paral- 
lel. This road, eſpecially in fine weather, is as clean 
as a threſhing floor, a great number of men being ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. Another road is made for 
the emperor when he returns. In forming theſe roads 
mountains have been levelled, and bridges built over 
torrents. When the emperor approaches, the roads are 
lined on the ſides with mats, on which animals are paint- 
ed; theſe have the ſame effect as the tapeſtry with which 
the ſtreets are hung when proceſſions are made. 

In theſe journies however the emperor and his nobles 
uſually quit theſe roads, although thus adorned on their 
account, and amuſe themſelves in hunting, which is thus 
performed: three thouſand of the emperor's guards, with 
their captains and the lords of the court, all a | 
with bows, arrows, and darts, diſperſe themſelves on 
every fide, and form a circle at leaſt three miles in di- 
ameter; then approaching ſtep by ſtep, without break- 
ing their order, they reduce this great circle to one of 
about three hundred paces in diameter; when all the 
beaſts ſurrounded in the firſt are taken in the laſt; for 
the men draw up ſo cloſe as to leave no room for them 
to eſcape, and keep up ſo briſk a chace, that the poor 
creatures, ſpent with running, are eafily killed, or lie 
down at the hunter's feet. Yerbie/t, a miffionary who 
attended the emperor in one of theſe expeditions, ſaw 
two or three hundred wild horſes thus taken in leſs 
than a day ; beſides a great number of wolyes and foxes 
which were killed. At another time he ſaw above a 
thouſand deer thus incloſed, and ſeveral bears; wild boars; 
and above ſixty tygers ſlai n. 
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Of the Province of Kirin- ula; its Extent and Climate, 

The Face of the Country. The Manner in which- the 
Emperor: Soldiers ſearch for the valuable Root Gin 
ſeng. Of the Yupi Tartars ; their Dreſi,  Mannert, 
and Way of life. Of the Kecheng Tartars. 


. ga” ſecond province, called K1RtN-ULA, is bound- 
ed on the weſt by the paliſado of Laztong, on the 
eaſt by the Zaftern Ocean, on the ſouth by the kingdom 
of Korea, and on the north by the great river Sagballan- 


ula, and is ſeven hundred and fifty miles long and'fix 


hundred broad; yet this extenſive province is ſo 1 


peopled that it has only three cities, which are very i 
built, and Af RS with mud walls: l 


\ 
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This country extends to 53? north latitude, is ex- 
ceedingly cold, and the winter begins much ealier than 
with us, the rivers being frequently frozen over in Sep- 
tember. This is by ſome attributed to the extenſive 
woods with which the land is covered. The country 
to the north of Mugden riſes in ſteep mountains, then 
ſinks into deep vallies, and is ſometimes ſpread out into 
deſart plains, where the traveller for ſeveral days meets 
no human being, nor any friendly cottage. The hills, 
particularly toward the eaſt, are covered with huge oaks, 
and foreſts which for ages have ftood untouched by the 
axe. Indeed the whole country appears like a wilderneſs, 
and nothing is ſeen all around but hills, vales, and the 
dens of bears, tygers, and other ſavage beaſts ; ſcarce a 
houſe riſes into view, except ſome pitiful huts by the 
fides of rivers or torrents; yet in the ſouthern parts the 
eye of the traveller is ſometimes delighted by unexpected- 
ly deſcrying, amidſt theſe deſart tracts, a fine valley well 
watered with rivulets, whoſe banks are enamelled with 
a variety of flowers, like thoſe in the gardens of Europe, 

icularly roſes and yellow lilies of the moſt lively co- 
urs. | 

The inhabitants raiſe oats, which, though ſcarce in 
China, are here ſo plentiful as to be given to the horſes ; 
but very little Wheat or rice is grown here. The plant 
moſt med is the ginſeng, or jingſeng, called by the 
Hanchetus the queen of plants.” It is highly prized 
for, its virtues in curing ſeveral diſeaſes, and particularly 
all decays of ftrength proceeding from exceſſive labour 
of body or mind. Hence it has ever been conſidered as 
the principal riches of Eaftern Tartary ; and is ſo much 
valued, that at Pekin an ounce of it is ſaid to ſell for 
ſeven times its weight in filver. | | 

The Chineſe merchants were formerly aceuſtomed to 
paſs clandeſtinely into this country among the crowds of 
mandarines and ſoldiers, who were — fry y travelling, 
and by that means obtaining the ginſeng they returned with 
it to Pekin; but in the year 1709 the emperor, willing that 
the Manchews ſhould excluſively poſſeſs this advantageous 

traffick, ordered one thouſand of his Tartarian ſoldiers, 
who were encamped without the great wall, to be em- 
ployed in gathering whatever ginſeng they could find, on 
condition that each ſhould preſent him two ounces of 
the beſt ſo obtained, and take an equal weight of fine 
filver for the remainder. By this means the emperor 
that year procured twenty thouſand pound weight of it for 
leſs than a fourth part of the price at which it is ſold at 
P edin. N * / 

The herbaliſts ſent on this expedition undergo great 
hardſhips. On beginning their ſearch they quit their horſes, 
carrying with them neither tent nor bed, and no other 
food than ſome parched millet : and at night they lodge 
uponthe ground, either under a tree, or in a temporary hut 
formed with boughs. The officers who encamp at a diſ- 
tance in places that afford paſture for their cattle, inform 
themſelves of the manner in which the buſineſs is exe- 


cuted, by meſſengers which are from time to time em- fi 


loyed to carry proviſions, or the game which is killed. 
he chief danger to which theſe parties are expoſed is from 
wild beaſts, eſpecially tygers, againſt which they are obli- 
ged to be continually on their guard. If after the ſignal for 
return of theſe troops any one be miſſing, they con- 
clude that he is devoured ; and, after having ſought him 
a day or two, remove to another place, and continue 
their ſearch of ginſeng with the ſame ardour as before. 
This fatigue and danger is in a manner inevitable, the 
plant only growing on the ſides of mountains covered 
with woods, among the clefts of the rocks, or on the 
high banks of rivers. 73 
The gin/ongis eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other plants 
by which it is ſurrounded, generally by a cluſter of round 


fruit of a red colour, ſupported by ftalks that ſhoot above 


The root alone is uſed in medicine, and has this re- 
markable quality, that it ſhews the number of its years 
by the remains of the branches it has ſent forth. Its 
age enhances its value, for the. largeſt and firmeſt of 
theſe roots are the beſt, | 755 

The river ſuri, which falls into the Sagbalian, is the 
fineſt ia the oy both for its clearneſs and length of 
courſe. The up 
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i Tartars live in villages on its banks, 


EASTERN TARTARv. 


ſand its fiſh ſerve the inhabitants both for food and rai. 
ment. Theſe Tartars are ſkilled in dreſſing ſkins, which 
they dye of three or four colours, and ſew them as nea;] 
as if they made uſe of filk, but on ripping a ſtitch or two 
an exceeding fine thong appears, cut out of a very thin 
hide. They wear the ſame dreſs as the anche and 
Chineſe ; except that the bottom of their long robes has 
| commonly a red or green border, on a white or grey 
ground. The women alſo hang little bells or ſmall 
pieces of braſs coin at the bottom of their mantles, which 
by their jingling, give notice of their approach, Their 
| hair, which is parted into ſeveral treſſes, falls upon their 
ſhoulders, and is covered with rings, bits of looking. 
glaſs, and other baubles, which they eſteem as jewels, 
Their manner of life is no leſs extraordinary. They 
ſpend all the ſummer in fiſhing, and lay up one part of 
what they catch to make oil for their lamps ; another 
part ſerves for their daily food ; and the reſt, which they 
dry in the ſun without ſalting, is laid up for their winter 
proviſions, and of this both the men and beaſts feed when 
the rivers are frozen. Theſe people ſeem to have great 
ftrength and vigour, and yet the animals uſed for food 
are very ſcarce and extremely il] taſted, When the rivers) 
are frozen they travel upon them in fledges drawn by 
40 ö, which on that account are highly valued. 
The miſſionaries, in paſſing through the province of 
Kerin-ula, met a lady of Uſuria coming from Polin, 
where her huſband, who had been general in chief of 
this nation, was lately dead; ſhe cold them, that ſhe had 
an hundred dogs for her ledges, one accuſtomed to the 
road went before, and was followed by thoſe in harneſs 
to the end of the ſtage, where they were relieved by 
others from the ſpare pack. She aſſured theſe fathers 
that ſhe had often run an hundred Chineſe furlongs, 
or ten leagues, without reſting. Inſtead of bringing the 
miſſionaries tea, whiclr is cuſtomary among the Chineſe 
and Tarters, her attendants ſerved up ſmall pieces of 
ſturgeon upon a neat rattan ſalver. MEL 
his lady, who underſtood the Chineſe language, had 
a very different air and manner from the Yupi Tartars, 
who are generally of a peaceable diſpoſition, but heavy, 
unpoliſhed, and without the leaſt tinckure of learning, 
or any public religious worſhip ; even the Chineſe idols 
not having as yet been introduced amongſt them. This 
ſtate of ignorance the jeſuits attributed to the poverty of 
the country ; and to the bonzes not being willing to enter 
a place where the people ſow neither wheat nor rice, 
but only a little tobacco near each village on the banks 
of the river. All the reſt of their country is covered 
with a thick and almoſt impenetrable wood ; whence 


they are annoyed with a cloud of muſketoes, which they 


are obliged to drive away with ſmoke. 

Almoſt all the kinds of fiſh taken in theſe rivers are 
to be found in Europe, but no European river can furniſh 
ſuch quantities of ſturgeon, This is the principal 
fiſhery of the nation; they call the ſturgeon the king of 
ſhes, and eat certain parts of it raw,.in order to par- 
take of the virtues they attribute to it. Next to the 
ſturgeon they highly prize a fiſh that is unknown to us, 


but is one of the moſt delicious that can be eaten: it is 
almoſt of the ſhape and ſize of a ſmall tunny, but the 


fleſh is intirely red : it is, however, very ſcarce, and the 


miſſionaries could only meet with it once or twice. 


They have ſmall boats formed of the bark of trees, ſo 
well ſewed together as to keep out the water, 
| The language of the Yupi Tartars ſeems to be a mix- 
ture of that of the Manchews, their neighbours on the 


ſouth and weſt, and that of the Recheng Tartars on the 


north and eaft. They have no kirfg or ſovereign, but 
every community elects its own chief, whom they obey 
much like the Indians in North America. | 

The ſame may be ſaid of the country of the Kecheng 


along the Saghalian- ula to the ocean: in all which ſpace 
nothing is to be ſeen but ordinary villages, which, for the 


moſt part, are ſeated on the banks of the great river. 


They do not ſhave their heads like the ſubjects of the 
empire of China, but wear their hair tied behind. Thoſe 
who live at the mouth of the river are frequently viſited 
by boats from the iflands, which are there very numerous, 
the river being near three leagues over: and the t 
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Tartars, which extends one hundred and fifty leagues 
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veſſels may ſail up it at leaſt five hundred leagues, it 
being every where deep and navigable. : 
Beyond the Saghalian-wla are only a few villages inha- 
bited by the Kecheng Tartars ; and the reſt of the country, 
being wild and deſart, is only frequented by hunters of 
the ſable. It is croſſed by a chain of mountains, and 
is watered by ſeveral rivers. The Tuhura-pira ſprings 
from another chain of mountains in 55˙ north Jatitude, 
2nd is the point whence the rivers flow contrary ways: 
thus the Udi-pira directs its courſe toward the Northern 
Sea, and belongs to the Ruſſians, while the Silimfi-pira 
aſſes ſouthward into the country of the Kecheng Tartars. 
But the river moſt celebrated in- the hiſtory of the 
Manchews, is the Songari-ula, which abounds with fiſh, 
and is large, deep, and -navigable, without danger 
throughout its whole courſe; it being but moderately 
rapid; even at its confluence with the Saghalian- ula. 
The mountain whence it ſprings is the higheſt in all 
Eaftern Tartary, and may be ſeen at a vaſt diſtance, one 
halt of it covered with woods, and all the upper-part 
' white with ſand, whence the Chineſe imagine that it is al- 
ways covered with ſnow. On the top are five exceed- 
ing high rocks, that reſemble ſo many broken pyramids, 
and are continually wet with the fogs and vapours pe- 
culiar to this country. Between them is a ſteep lake, 
whence flows the ſtream from which the Songari takes 
its riies ; | 
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Of the Province Tſitſikar, and the Cities of Tſitſikar, 
Saghalian-ula, - and Merghen. Of the Solon Tar- 
tars, who are expert at hunting Sables ; of the Pearl 
Fiſheries on the Coaſt, and of the Language of the 
Manchews. | 9 , 


HE third province of Eaftern Tartary is that of 
| Thitfizar, which is bounded on the weſt and on the 
fide of Nuſſian Tartary by two rivers, both of which 
fall into the Saghalian-ula. The capital of this pro- 
vince is alſo named Tfitfihar, and is ſituated in 47 24 
N. latitude, near the Nonni=ula, a conſiderable river 
that falls into the Songari, and is incloſed by a ſtrong 
paliſado that is not very high, but is lined with a good 
Tampart, The garriſon chiefly conſiſts of Tartars ; but 
moſt of the inhabitants are Chmeſe, who are ſettled there 
either for the purpoſe of carrying on trade, or having 
been bamiſhed thither for their crimes. The houſes of 
both nations are without the paliſado, which incloſes 
little beſides the tribunals and the palace of the Tartarian 
general; they are built of earth, and form pretty wide 
ſtreets, which are all incloſed by a mud wall. 
The juriſdiction of the government of T/itfitar extends 
over the cities of Mergben and Saghalian-ula. Merghen, 
which is about forty leagues from Titſitar, is much thin- 
ner peopled than the latter city, and is incloſed with 
a ſimple wall. The lands belonging to the two laſt 
cities are ſandy and barren, but thoſe of the Sagbalian- 
ula yield good crops of wheat. = 
Ihe city of Saghalian-ula ſtands on the ſouth fide of 
the river Saghalian, and is as populous and as rich in 
commodities as Tjt/ikar. The lands about it have-ſe- 
veral Manchew villages and largę foreſts in which fables 
are hunted. . a 5 e wt 
The ſkins of the ſables caught in this country are 
highly eſteemed by the Tartars for their wear and du- 
rability. The Solon Tartars who hunt them are more 
robuſt, brave, and ſkilful than the other inhabitants of 
theſe parts; and even their women, who ride on horſe- 
back, draw the bow and hunt ſtags and other game. 
Many of theſe Tartars reſide at Nierghi, a conſiderable 
town not far from T/it/ikar and Merghen. The miſſi- 
onaries ſaw them ſet out from thence, on the: firſt of 
October, to hunt ſables, when they were clothed in 
ort ſtrait jackets made of the ſkins of wolves, with a 
dap of the, ſame,. and their bows hung acroſs their 
ſhoulders, They had ſome horſes loaded with ſacks 
of millet, and with long mantles made of the ſkins of 
foxes and tygers, in which they wrap themſelves againſt 
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the <old, eſpecially in the night. Their dogs being 


trained to the exerciſe, climb well, and are acquainted 
with all the wiles of the ſable. Neither theſeverity of 
winter, which here freezes the greateſt rivers, nor their 
danger from tygers, with whom they are. frequently 
obliged to combat, or the fate of their companions, who 
are frequently killed, can deter, theſe Tartars from an- 
nually returning to this laborious and dangerous employ- 
ment; for as all their wealth conſiſts in the furs which 
they obtain, they are compelled to perſevere in the pur- 
ſuit, regardleſs of the toils and hazards attending it. 
The fineſt ſkins are for the emperor, who pays a fixed 
price for a certain number of them. The others are 
very dear even in that country, and alſo extremely ſcarce, 


thoſe parts and the merchants of T/#ſitar. 

In ſome of the rivers which fall into the Saghalian-ula 
are conſiderable pearl-fiſheries, which are carried on with- 
out much art, .For as theſe rivers are but ſhallow, the 
Tartars throw themſelves into the waters without fear, 
and wes fu the firſt oyſters they can find, return with 
them to ſhore. The pearls are highly valued by theſe 
people, and the emperor has ſeveral ſtrings of them, 
* conſiſt of an hundred or more on each. Theſe 
pearls are very large, and exactly alike, but are 
ſelected from ee : ce IP 

The language of the Manchew Tartars is very diffe- 
rent from that of the Chine/e, and there is not a Tartar 
of this country who does. not think it the moſt elegant 
and copious in the world. They have the advanta 
too of the Chineſe in having an alphabet, by which they 
can with eaſe expreſs their thoughts in writing ; in doing 
this they commonly uſe an hair pencil, though ſome 


make uſe of a' kind of pen made of bamboo, cut almoſt 
like thoſe uſed by us. 3 a 
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Of the Iſlands that lie to the Eaft of the Coun the 
| Manchews, particularly of & Land of Teſo,” 2 the 
Kurile or Kurilſki Hands, that extend in a Chain from 
the North of Japan to the Southern Promontory of the 
Peninſula of Kamtſchatka, | 3 


H E land of Feſo, or Jede, which. has been the 
ſubject of much ſpeculation among geographers, 
ſeems to have been firſt diſcovered by two Nutch captains 


| the ſhips in which they failed are preſerved, aud which 
were the Caſtricour and Breſtes. D' Anville makes the 
land of Jeſo to conſiſt of five iſlands, which he names 


tain King in his chart lays down ſix. Muller has given 
an account of a voyage made by Captain Spanberg in 
his route from Kami ſchatta and Japan, but in that work 
more is faid of the Kurile iſlands than of theſe. The 
Japaneſe and Kamiſchadales, from the earlieſt accounts, 


name of this group of iſlands. Very late navigators 
have l D' Anville's manner of laying down the 
cluſter of iflands which run from the N. E. of Japan to 
the S. W. point of Kamtſchatka as erroneous, and De 
Gama's land, which is there expreſſed, is now ſuppoſed 
to have no exiſtence, or at beſt to be a very ſmall ſpot. 


paneſe, and'is fortified and garriſoned on the ſide toward 
the continent, According to Captain Xing, the two 
iſlands to the north-eaſt of Maimai, named Kunachir 
and Zellany,as well as the Three Siſters, are perfectly in- 
dependent. A trade of barter is carried on between 
| Matmai and the iſlands to the north-caſtward, in which 
filk, cotton, iron, and Japaneſe articles of furniture are 
bartered for furs, dried fiſh and oil. The affiduity with 
which the government of Ruſſia endeavours to open be- 


may probably ſoon bring about a communication with 
the Japaneſe empire, by meam of theſe iſlands; which 
may be highly advantageous to the people of both coun- 
crles. ; | : ; | ; 

The Kurile iſlands are much ſmaller, but more nu- 
5 Nv _— 
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they being immediately bought up by the mandarines of 


whoſe names are not now handed down, whilft thoſe of 


Kunatir or Kunaſher, Zellany, and the Three Siſters. Cap- 


appear to have been well acquainted with the general 


The ſouthermoſt of the 7% iſlands, which is called 
Matmai, or Matoomae hath been long ſubjeR to the 7a- 


neficial commercial intercoutſes with remote countries, 
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merous than thoſe of Jeſe, being, according to Spanberg, 
twenty-two in number. They are ſcattered over about 
one half of thatſea which divides Japan from Kamiſchatka ; 
extending from 51 to 45? N. latitudes. Schumtſchu, or 
Shoomſta, the moſt eaſtern of the group, is only fifteen 
verſts, or Ruffian miles from cape Lopotta, which is the 
moſt ſouthern extremity of that peninſula, and. is laid 
down by accurate obſervations to be in latitude 51 N. 
and in longitude 156˙ 45” E. from Greenwich. The 
Rufſians repreſent the channel between this iſland and 
the continent as extending a league, and extremely dan- 
rous, on account of the rapidity of the currents, be- 
ides which, there are many ſunken rocks off the cape. 
The inhabitants ate a mixture of natives and Kamtſcha- 
dales, The iſland next to this is called by the Ruſſians 
Paromufir, and is the largeſt of the Kuriles which is ſub- 
ject or tributary to them; the moſt ſoutherly named Na- 
deegdha, being rather larger, but as yet independent. 
Theſe two iflands were firſt viſited b the Ruſſians in the 
r 1713, and at the ſame time brought under their 
ſubjection; the others, to Oo/beſheer, are made tributary. 
Paromufir is inhabited by unmixed natives. Their an- 
ceſtors, according to a tradition among them, came from 
an iſland a little farther to the ſouth, called Onecutan. The 
Ruſſians trade to Oorop, which is the 18th iſland from the 
northward, and this is the only iſland which poſſeſſes a 
good harbour for ſhips of burden. The inhabitants of as 
many iflands as are ſubject or tributary to the Ruſſians 
profeſs the religion of the Greet church, and the paſtor 
of Paratounea, in Kamiſchatka, is their miſſionary, who 
viſits them every three years. They are deſcribed as a 
friendly, hoſpitable, humane race of men, and. excelling 
the 
than in docility and quickneſs of underſtanding. | 
The moſt ſouthern of the Kuriſſti iſlands is Nadeegdha, 
which is ſaid to be inhabited by a race of men remarkably 
hairy, and who, like thoſe of Qoroop, live in a ſtate of 
entire independence. Spanberg places this laſt iſland in 
50 N. latitude; captain Xing lays it down more 
an a depree farther north. The former watered here, 
and deſcribed 
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mtſchadales, not leſs in the formation of their bodies 


the natives as hairy, and wearing a looſe | 


. Moncors Country, 


ſtriped filk gown, reaching as low as their ankles ; and he 
ſays ſome of them had ſilver rings pendent from their ears « 
that on ſeeing a live cock on the deck, they fell on their 
knees before it, and did the ſame before the preſents 
which were brought out to them, cloſing and ſtretching 
out their hands, and bowing their heads at the ſame 
time down to the ground. | 

Schumtſchu is full of mountains, from which, and the 
ſmall lakes and marſhes, flow many little rivers into the 
ſea. In ſome of theſe are found different kinds of ſalmon 
and other fiſh, but not in ſuch plenty as to furniſh the 
inhabitants with proviſions for winter. 

Paromuſfir is twice. as large as Schumtſchu, from which 
it is ſeparated by a channel not two miles broad; but 
no veſſel can lie in it without danger, there being no gocd 
anchorage, and the ſhore is ſteep and rocky. This iſland 
is alſo mountainous, and there is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that one of its lofty peaked mountains is volcanic. On 
both iſlands is no other wood than the /anetz and ernic, 
which are uſed by the inhabitants for fuel; and they 
build their - huts with different kinds of trees, which 
they find thrown on ſhore by the waves from the con- 
tinent and Japan. 

Both theſe iſlands are ſu 
earthquakes. 

For much of this account of the Kurile or Kurilſti 
iſlands we are obliged to the hiſtory of Kamtſchatha, tranſ- 
lated from the Ruſſian tongue by the late James Grieve, 
M. D. a work of conſiderable merit. Indeed the 
third voyage of Captain Cook, has furniſhed the world 
with much new and intereſting information which was 
obtained at Kamiſchatka, but as neither that great navi- 
gator, nor either of his ſucceſſors in the command during 
that voyage, viſited the iſlands, which we have now cur- 
ſorily ſpoken of, no ocular information has been ob- 
tained concerning them; and the very able continuator 
of the hiſtory of that voyage, makes no other exception 
to the complete diſcovery which has been made of the 
aqueous parts of the habitable globe, than theſe and 
ſome contiguous regions, [See Cook's laſt voyage, 
Vol. III. page 50. | | Ft 
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Of the Country of the MONGOLS and KALKAS. | 


SECT, I.” 


Of the Country of the MonGoLs. 
Hs Situation and Extent. The Climate, Soil, and Ani- 
malt. The Perſons and Dreſs of the Inhabitants, 

Ther Tents, Food, Manners, | Cuſtoms, Government, 
Trade and Religion. | 


AME country of the Mongali, Mongols, or Monguls, 
! called by fome European geographers Mongalia, is 
ivided into. ſeveral different tribes of Tartars ; but we 

here only treat of the Mongolt, properly ſo called, 
and of the Lale Mongols. The territories of the for- 
er are hounded on the eaſt by the country of the Man- 
chews, on the ſouth by the wall of China, on the weft 
by the deſart of Lobi, and the country of the Kalkas, 
from which it is ſeparated by the limits fixed by the em- 
peror of Ching, and on the north by the Kalkas and part 


of Eaſtern Tartary. This is a country of very great ex- 


tent, it being ſituated between 40* and 50 of latitude, 
and between go” and 130? of caſt longitude from London. 
This part of Tartary has been the ſcene of the moſt ex- 
* traerdinary actions, for here the great empire of Jengbia- 
Dan and his ſucceſſors had its riſe and ſeat z here were 
founded the empires of Kitay and Kara-kitay : here all 
the riches of Southern Alia were carried and diflipated ; 
and here many populous cities flouriſhed, of which there 
are nom ſcarce any remains, although in them the arts 
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The country inhabited by theſe Tartars is extremely 
cold, even in the places under the ſame latitude as France; 
for in winter the ground is frozen eight or nine months 
together, which Gerb:/lon attributes to its elevated ſitu- 
ation, there being a continual deſcent from Tartary to- 
ward China, which fully appears from the rapid courſe 
of the rivers. — - 3 
. The country is in general unfit for tillage; but there 
are ſome fertile ſpots, which to all appearance would richly 
reward the labour of the huſbandman ; and, at the ſame 
time, afford the moſt beautiful landſcapes. Here are 
mines of excellent tin, and large foreſts of fine timber, 
2 quantities of which are ſent to Pekin for building; 
hence the river which runs to that city is generally in a 
manner covered with large rafts of fir wood. 
The inhabitants wander from place to place with their 
flocks, encamping where they find moſt convenience fot 
themſelves and cattle, | 
Agriculture is not only neglected by them, but even 
condemned as uſeleſs: for when the miſſionaries aſked 
the natives, why they would not at leaſt cultivate ſome 
little herb-gardens, they replied, ** Herbs are for the 
& beaſts of the field, and the beaſts for men.” 
There are ſeveral medicinal plants in this country, 
and particularly rhubarb. * 4 EO 
Their tame cattle are camels, horſes, cows, and ſheep : the 
latter have tails about two feet long, and near as much 
in compaſs, commonly weighing between ten and eleven 
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and fciences were once * » 15 
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pounds; theſe tails are almoſt one entire piece of 1 ; 
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| ie being no larger than that of other ſheep : but 
— not peculiar to Tartary, they being found in 
many other countries. The natives breed no beaſts but 


eat graſs. g e ee eee 
12 rey, Anat? ate Haris, pheaſants, and all the forts of 
ame common in Baropr. The deer, which multiply 
exceedingly in the deſarts and foreſts; differ in 'evJour, 
ſize, and in the _ of their horns ; but ſomd of them 
le thoſe of Harp. | apt 
—_ flag-rall is a Yiverion that has been much admired 
dy ſome of the emperors of China when they camie into 
this country, and is thus performed: the huntſmen, taking 
ſome ſtags heads, repair intd the foreſt before ſuln-riſe; and | 
counterleit the cry of the hind z upon which the largeſt: 
ſtags advance near the place where they hear the cry, — 
fooping, look around, till at length perceiving the ſtags 
heads, they tear up the ground with their horns, and in- 
ſtantly running forward, are ſhot by ſome markſmen-who; 
lie in ambuſh. | | | 
Yellow goats appear in the plains, but are ſeldom ſeen 
except in large herds 3 they are extremely ſwift, and of 
the ſhape and ſize of common goats; but their hair is 
ellow, and not fo ſmooth. | P 
The wild dromedary and horſe, reſemble the. tame ani- 
mals of thoſe ſpecies ; the latter is ſo fleet, that the ſwift- 
eſt hunters can ſeldom reach it with their arrows. Theſe 
wild horſes appear in large herds, and when they meet 
with thoſe that are tame, ſurround and attack them with 
eat animoſity. * | | 
'The chalon, or chelaſon, is about the ſize of a wolf, and 
ſcems a kind of lynx. The ſkin is much valued at Pekin, 
* where they convert it into their upper garment. It has 
long ſoft hair of a greyiſh colour. 
I be tygers are the fierceſt of all the animals of Tartary : 
their bowling alone ſtrikes terror into thoſe who are 
unuſed to it. Thoſe of this country are very large and 
nimble : their ſkins are commonly of a ſallow red, and 
ſtriped with black. Though theſe animals are ſo fierce, 
they ſeem in great fear when they find themſelves 
ſurrounded by the hunters, and ſee them preſenting 
their ſpears z but at length, thoroughly provoked, he 
ſprings forward with fuch rapidity; that he ſeems to 
make but one leap" to the hunters on whom his eyes 
are fixed ; but thoſe who are near them are ready 
with their ſpears pointed, and plunge them into his belly 
the moment he offers to ſeize any one of their compa» 
nions; and indeed theſe hunters are ſo agile and expert 
that an accident very ſeldom happens. 
Mr. Bill gives the following account of an hunting 
match at which he was preſent. A chief named Tuyſba, 
who alſo bore the title of Baiyt, or Hers, and — 
io thoſe Mongals who acknowledge ſubjection to the N- 
ſan empire, came to pay his. reſpe&ts to the ambaſſador 
from that court, with whom he was invited to dine. 
He was a merry old man, near fourſcore, but ſo vigorous 
that he could mount an horſe with as much agility as 
many young men. He was accompanied by five ſons, 
and had many attendants in his train; all of whom 
treated him with the reſpect due to a king: even his ſons 
would nat fit down in his preſence till be defired them. 
One of the ambaſſador's company, who was a fat man, 
alked\ the Tayſha what he ſhould do to render himſelf as 
lean as he was ? The old man replied, ** Eat and exetciſe 
as I do.“ This Meng al in his youth had been engaged in 
many battles with the Chineſe, whom he ſpoke of with 
great contempt, As he was a keen ſportſman, the am- 
baſſador made an appointment with him for a grand bunt. 
At the time appointed the Tayſba- Batyr arrived, attended 
by three hundred men, well mounted and equipped for 
the chace. The hunting party took their way to the 
eaſtward, over high hills, and through lofty. woods, which 
having no underwood, the horſes were not incommoded, 
or the view of their riders interrupted. Aſter riding a 
few miles, the. Tayha, who directed the fport, ordered 
his men to extend their lines- The Tey/ha, ambailador, 
and his company, were in the centre, from whence they 
law the game paſs along, and the hunt{men purſue at full] 
ſpeed, without the leaſt noiſe, exce#t the whizzing of the 
arrows. The horſes, being trained fe the ſport, purſued 
the game a8 A gtey hound dues an hate, whilſt the riders 
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and Stag were the chief abjects of purſuit, ſome of which 
creatutes Sie heathy ad lurge and ſtrong äs the horſes 
which purſue the. The E/# bere is larger than the 
ſtagz and ſtronget made. Wien fatigued with the ſport, 
in he afternoon, the y repaired to a fine valley, 
aud pliched their tents near a clear brook; The Ty 


ore him z when it appeared that five large elks, fohr Raps; 
twelve tae-bucks, with ſeveral Dee 
hates, had been killed. This game was divided among the 
huntſmen, who, preſſed with hunger; immediately ſat 
about to dreſs it, ſome by boiling; others by broiling ; 
but all eat it without either bread or falt. The tails of 
the ſtags; which; by theſe 
cate, fell to the Tay/ha's ſhare ; be cut them into ſlices, 
and eat them raw. Mr. Hell taſted a piete of one of 
themy and thought it very palatable: in flavour it teſem- 
bled nothing ſo much as freſh caviare; After having 
thus feaſted on variety of excellent veniſon, for they h 


the diverſions of the day. | 

The intfepidity of the Tarlarian horſes when encoun- 
tering the tygers is very ſurpriſing, and yet this only 
proceeds from uſe ; fot they ate at feſt as fearful of them 
as other horſes. The Mongali have a great number of 
every colour, and are particularly dexterous at catchihg thei 
when running, by means of a cord formed into a flip- 
knot ; and they are alſo very expert in breaking and train- 
ing of them: they likewiſe underſtand their diſtempers; 
but generally uſe ſuch remedies as would be far from 
efficacious with our horſes; They prefer ſtrength and 
hardineſs to largeneſs and beauty. The Tartarian horſes 
are indeed not ſmall, but rather of a middle fize, and 
amongſt ſuch vaſt numbers many are found 88 large and 
handſome as thoſe of Europe. 3 1 


adorned with red and black ſpots; but they have the head 
and eyes of a tyger, though they are not ſo big, and have 
a different ex.. . . 

Thete ate plenty of ſguirrelt, foxts, and a creature as 
ſmall as an ermitte; of whoſe ſkins mantles ate made at 
Putin to keep out the cold. There are a Kind of land 
rats, very common in ſome of the territories of the Kalkas ; 
theſe live in companies, and dig in the earth 4 range of 
as many little holes as there are males among them, one 
of whom always keeps watch, but flies under ground at 


any one's approach: yet they cannot eaſily eſcape the 


hunters; who, on diſcovering the ſpot where they burrow; 
ſurround it, and opening the earth in two or three places, 
throw in flaming ftraw to frighten them outs and thus 
great numbers are taken; 


extraordinary beauty; particularly a kind of herdn, found' 
in the country of the Morigals toward the frontiers of 
Ching. It is all over white, except the wings, tail, and 
beak, which are of a very fine red; the fleſh is very deli- 
cate, and in ſome meaſure reſembles that of the woodcock.- 
The fiſhery of the Mongals is inconſiderable, fot their 
rivers do not abound with ſiſh like thoſe of the Afdnchews. 
As to the rational inhabitants, they are of a middle ſice 
but ſtrongly made, their faces are very their com 
plexions ſun-burnt, their eyes black and full, and their 
noſes flat. They have very little beard, and yet their 
black haix is as ſtrong as that of @ horſe z but they cut ĩt 


top, which they ſuffer to grow the natural length. 
They wear very large ſhirts and drawers made of calicoez | 


other flight ſtuff, reach as low as their ankles, and are 
lined with ſheep's ſkins, Sometimes they wear entire gar- 
ments of Jamb and ſheep ſkins, with the woo! dent the 
body ; and this is indeed their uſual clothing: theſe gar- 
mentsthey faſten about their limbs with/great leather ſtraps. 
They have very large boots made of ; leather, and 
ſmall round bonneis, with a border of fur four  frogers 
broad. The women dreſs ia much the ſame manner; only 


| | Their arms conſiſt of a bow and arrows, the ſabre, 


laid 
Vor. 3 
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and pike; and they always go to war an harfebagk. 


then gave orders that all the dead game ſhould be laid be- 


In the plains of Tartary are a great number of birds of 


and their habits, which are alſo made of calicoe, or fome - 


theirgarments are longer; their boots are generally red, and 
their bonnets flat and adorned with ſou little ornaments. 


of | theit #itenticn lo their bowi ind ariows; The £1. 


ople; art reckotied very deli- 


no other proviſions, they went to reſt, well ſatisfied wich 


The pans are a kind of leopards, with whitiſh ſkins, | 


ö 


pretty cloſe to the head, and preſerve only a tuft at the | 
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Bell fays, thete is not a.fingle. houſe in all: the vaſt do- 
minions of 4fengalia - all the people, even the prince and 
high-prieſt, Jive, conſtantly in tents, gag remove. with 
ir cattle. from place to, 415 u cohGniency,tequires. 

ey neither plough nor dig the ground in any manner; 
but ſubſiſt contentedly i the produce of theit flocks. 
beit diet is conſequently very ſimple; in ſummer they 
eed on milk, ufing indifferently that of cows, -Mares, 
"ewes, goats, and camels. | 
with the worſt ſort of Chineſe tea, in which they put cream, 
11 80 milk. They alſo draw a fpirituqus liquor from 

I 


| f + eſpecially that of wares, which ig diſtilled after 
ermentagiqn z, into this ſour milk, while it is fermenting, 
the rich put mutton. With this ſpiritugus liquor they 


GEQGRAPHY. MoncaLs Countey, 


authority of a prince over his people; but ſhould under 
take no War, nor expedition, without the conſent of the 
emperor : Which has been ſtrictly obſerved. We ary 
notice however, upon this relation, that the country we 
are now ſpeaking of is the ſame from whence the 7774. 
Nan prince iſſued Who conquered China in 1644 (as we haye 
mentioned page 50.) ſo that, not wiſhing to invalidate our 
author's information, we will conclude that the removal 


heir drink is water boiled J of the ſeat of empire to China induced the prince of Min- 


golia to exalt himſelf into an independent ſoveteign, until 

the emperor of China laid (claim. to the authority poſſeſſed 

by his anceſtors, and effectually recovered it. 

Though polygamy be not forbidden, the Mongals haue 
(ually but one wife. 


are ſond of intoxicating themſelves. They alſo. ſmoke |» I hey burn their dead, and then inter the aſhes on ſome 


reat quantities of tobacco, which they muſt procure from 
Be, merchants by ſome kind of barter. Bell ſays the 


greateſt part of Mengalia is one continued waſte, . the 
country along the river Amoor or Amur, toward the R uſſian 

borders on the weſt, and to the ſouth of Selinginſty or Sele- 
geinſt, which diſtricts however compriſe a conſiderable por- 
tion of the whole. The ſame author, who travelled with 
ſome Ruſſians in to this country as a merchant, about twenty- 
two years ago (from 1788) relates, that the MHongals often 
ſet fire to the graſs, which is rank, thick, and dry. They 
always do this when the wind is high, which cauſes it 
to burn furiouſly, and the flames run like wild-fire, 
ſpreading over an expanſe. of ten or even twenty miles. 
The impetuoſity of theſe flames, their ſmoke and crack - 
ling noiſe, are not to be conceived by thoſe who have not 
ſeen them. The aſhes of the graſs thus conſumed lie to 
receive. the ſnow which afterward falls (for the proper 
ſeaſon of the year.for making this conflagration is always 
obſer ved). 


and a ftrong crop of freſh graſs ſoon ſprings u. 
| They eat their fleſh almoſt raw, and without either 
keead e rb ee abs 
_* .. The utmoſt ambition of the Mſengals is to preſerve the 
rank of their families. They value things only for their 
ule, having nb great. tegatd to their ſeatceneſs or their 
beauty. They ate naturally of an eaſy chearful temper 
always diſpoſed to laughter, and never depreſſed by care 
and melancholy Their ſole employment is attending 
their herds and flocks, and their principal diverſion is 


— - 


they are very expert. 


hunting fiſhing, and other bodily, exerciſes, at which 


- Though the Mfngats,. the: Kaltar, and other Tartars, | 
are diſlinguiſhed into different nations, yet they have all 


N called the Mongal tongue: they have ſe- 
Ms b indeed, but they underſtand each other. 
e are informed by Regis that the characters upon the 
monuments of the ancient Mongals are the ſame with thoſe 
now in uſe; but differ from the Manchetu characters: 
they have not the leaſt reſemblance to the writing of 
15 Chineſe, and ate no more difficult to learn than the 
man. T hey are written on tables with an iron pencil, 
and therefore among the Mongals a book is a great ratity. 
To gratify them, one of the emperors had a tranf- 
lation of ſome of their authors printed at Pekin. The 
chief book, among them is the Chine/e Kalendar, engrav- 
ed in Mingal chatacter s os 
From the intereſting account of theſe people given by 
Ar. Bell we learn that they have been conquered by the 
Ruſſians on the welt, and by the Chineſa on the eaſt; 
to one ot other of which all the Mongali ate now tributary. 
The ſame author, who wrote about the year 1766, ſays, 
* Kambi, the preſent emperor of China, was the firſt who 
ſubdued theſe hardy Tartars; which he effected more by 
kind uſage and humanity than by his ſword; for theſe peo - 
ple are great lovers of liberty. The like gentle treatment 
hath been obſerved by the Ruſſians toward thoſe Mongals 
| who are their ſubje&s ; ; the; conquered people thems/ 
ſclves | coofeſling, that under the protection of theſe two 
powerful empires they enjoy more liberty,, and live more 


one language, 


at eaſe, than they formerly did under their princes.” At 


the time when Ar. Bell was here, the reigning prince 
_ was: ſtyled Tuſh-du-Chan, and zeſided at a place called 
- Urga, about 41x days journey to the ſouth-eaſt from Se- 


'beſe-aſhes ſinking - into the earth. with the 
melting ſnow: are experienced to be excellent manure, | 


eminence, piling a heap of ſtones over the grave, on which 
they place a number of little flags or ſtandards. 

Wat is called the UxGa, in this country, is the court 
or the place where the prince and high- prieſt reſide, h 
are always encamped at no great diſtance from each other, 
They have ſeveral. thouſand tents around them, Which 
are removed from time to time. Wherever the Urga is 
formed it is much frequented by merchants from China 
Rufſſia,-and other places. Here all traffic is carried on by 
barter,” the Mangalt not being poſſeſſed of any ſpecie, or 
at all acquainted with the uſe of money. According to 
Bell, the Chineſe bring hither-ingots of gold, damaſk, {ilk 
and cotton ſtuffs, tea, and ſome porcelaine, but generally 
of an inferior quality: the Ruſſian commodities are Chiefly 
furs, in all their varieties. The principal article given 
in barter for all theſe is rhubarb, of which the country pro. 
duces great quantities without any culture: it is gathered 
and dried in autumn. 

The Mongals are ſaid to be worſhippers of the idol 
F, and pay an implicit obedience to their /amas or 
prieſts, to whom they preſent the beſt things they have. 
Theſe are indeed the only perſons capable of giving in- 
ſtructions to their countrymen; but they find it more 
for their advantage to go from tent to tent, repeating 
certain prayers, for which they have a ſalary, and to prac- 
tiſe phyſie, in which they pretend to have great ſkill, 
The Mungals therefore wanting maſters, very few of them 
have an opportunity of learning to write or even to read. 


Several of the lama, themſelves fcaree underſtand their 


prayers, which they ſing in a ſolemn yet harmonious man- 
ner. The people often kneel bare-headed before them, 
and do not riſe till they have laid their hands upon them. 
The Mongals are remarkably devout, and almoſt every 
one of them wears a ſtring of beads about his neck, on 
which he repeats his prayers. There is ſcarce a Mongal 
prince but has a temple, though he has no other houſe in 
his territory. Gerbillon ſaw the ruins of one of them at 
about two hundred and fifty leagues from Pekin : and, 
notwithſtanding the diſtance; it was erected by Chinee 
workmen - hired on purpoſe-; and the tiles, which were 
enamelled with yellow, were brought from that city. 

One of the Mangal princes, well verſed in the hiſtory 
of his anceſtors, informed Gerbillon, that in the reign of 
the emperor Cublay there came lamas into the country of 
the Mongals, and planted their religion ; and that they 
were men of learning and-irreproachable lives. Gerbillon, 
in the true ſpirit of a Romiſb prieſt, thinks it probable that 
thoſe Jamas were Cbhriſtian monaſtics, who came from 
Sria and Armenia, and preached: Chriſtianity both to the 
Mongals and Chineſe; but that the communication with 
their countries being aſterward cut off, the bonzes blended 
their ſuperſtitions with the cuſtoms introduced by theſe 
monks, and by degrees introduced the religion of . 
(See this opinion more fully ſtated, and its confutation 
attempted, when we ſpeak of the Dalay- Lama, p. 144 
and 145 of this Volume.) In fact the church of Romi 
has borrowed many, or perhaps moſt, of its unchriſtian 


Pagan countries, as well Oriental as European, long before 
Chriſtanity was promulg ate. | 

The great high-prieſt of this country is called Kutuch!n, 
who, though inferior in dignity to den ee of Tibet 
(See page 144) is adobed by the people, in conſequence of 


the impreflions of veneration for him which they continu- 


Lit inſty, or , Seleginſk.'; When the Hongals ſubmitted ally receive from their. /amas, or prieſts. Bell aſſerts that 
themſeſeęgs to the emperor of Cbina it way agreed, that chis extraordinary man aſſumes to himſelf the attribute of 


the 7b. du- ban ſhould ſtill maintain_ the name and omniſcience, for ſuch he ſays is the ſignification of the 
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word 


rites and ceremonies from practices which prevailed in 


. 
utuchtu, and the people are taught to believe that 
8 know all things paſt, preſent, and future. As 
the intelligence he receives by means of his Tamas 1s very 
extenſive and general, he can with eaſe confirm the vulgar 
in this opinion. Another article of belief univerſally 
held among the Mongals is that their high-prieft is im- 
mortal: by which they do not underſtand that his body 
never dies, but that his ſoul, upon the decay of an old 
body, immediately tranſmigrates into ſome youthful hu- 
man form, which by certain indications; unknown to all 
but the ſacred prieſthood, the Jamay are enabled to ſingle 
out from all the reſt of the ſpecies, and to produce to the 
eople as the renovated bigh-prieſt. n 
When, in the language of ſuperſtition, the ſpirit of the 
Kutuchtu has taken poſſeſſion of a new body, or, in the 
language of nature, when he dies, the principal lamas be- 
come aſſiduous to explore in what part of the world this 
wonderful ſoul is re-embodied, but in the ſearch they 
never go far, the dignified being is preſently found, and 
is ſure to be a boy who is no ways a novice in the prin- 
ciples of prieſteraft. When the embodied ſpirit is thus 
found, ſome ſelect lamas are deputed from the whole frater- 
nity to examine his identity ; for which purpoſe they carry 
with them ſmall filver bells, and other toys, which belonged 
to the Kutuchtu in the former body, intermixed with athers 
which were never ſo honoured: all of them are promiſ- 
euouſly laid before the youth, who is ſure to ſelect, with 
eat avidity, thoſe articles which he was accuſtomed, in 
his late ſtate of exiſtence, to poſſeſs, and toſhew the greateſt 
abhorrence of all the reſt. However demonſtrable of ha- 
ving diſcovered the true Kutuchty in his new diſguiſe this 
trial may appear, yet the lamas do not reſt the proof 
ſolely. upon it, for queſtions are put to him relative to re- 
markable events in his former ſtate, all which muſt be 
anſwered to the ſatisfaction of the conclave. ' When 
theſe proofs are given, the youth is brought forth to the 
body of the priefts at large, and to the laity, as unqueſ- 
tionably the individual Kutuchtu they were accuſtomed to 
adore; he is then conducted, with ,all-the pomp and 
ceremony of the country, to Urga, the place where the 
court is then held, and put into poſſeſſion of the tent ap- 
propriated to the high-prieſt. ye Fa ol 
_ Whilſt the Kuruchty, thus recognized, continues under 
a certain age, the government is held by a regency of 
lamas, and few perſons are permitted even to behold him, 
except at a great diſtance. It may ſeem ſurpriſing,” 
ſays Mr. Bell, that in ſo numerous an aſſembly of la- 
mas, no intrigues ſhould be carried on, nor diſputes ariſe 
among the electors, but all is conducted without noiſe or 
contention.” To account for this, one reaſon which may 
be aſſigned is the authority of the prince, whoſe intereſt it 
is that this ſuperſtition ſhould not be rendered queſtionable; 
for when Mr. Bell was there, the Kutuchtu for the time 
being was the prince's near relation: another - reaſon. 
will be found in the next ſection. F 44 
All the eccleſiaſtics of the country, as well the lamas as 
the Kutuchtu, are clad in yellow, and no layman is allowed 
to appear in that colour, except the prince. They alſo 
wear about their necks a ſtring of beads, which they uſe 
in their devotions. | eee FAS 89 62 
The Mongalt believe in and worſhip one Almighty 
creator of all things. They hold that the Kutuchtu is 
God's vicegerent upon earth, and that there will be a flate 
of future rewards and puniſhments. 
Ar. Bell refates, upon the authority of a Ruſſian mer- 
chant, an inftance of the methods which are taken by the 
lamas to maintain the dignity and character of their om- 
niſcient high-prieſt. This merchant had gone to the 
Urga, for the purpoſe of trading with the Chineſe : whilſt 
he continued there ſome pieces of damaſk were ſtolen out 
ol his tent. He preferred his complaint to ſome of the 
lamas, with whom he was acquainted, they laid the affair 
before the Kutuchtu, whoimmediately directed that proper 
ſteps ſhould be taken to trace the thief, and recover the pro- 
Property, [By which it ſhould ſeem that the high-prieſt is 
not a mere automaton, formed and actuated by the prince 
andthe prieſthood, butan efficient agent in the civil govern- 
ment.] In conſequence of theſe orders the buſineſs was con- 
duQedin the following curious mode of conjuration: One 


Kata Monoats. 


| the Kalmcuks. 


after turning it about ſeveral times, in different directions, 
it at length ſell directly toward a tent. The lama, by this, 
having received the required intimation, mounted aſtride 
on the bench, and ſoon carried it, or, as the Mongals be- 


lieved, was conveyed by it, to the very tent where the 


ſtolen goods lay concealed: He ordered them tg be pro- 
duced, and the demand was inſtantly complied with; 
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EL ECTS 155: 8 
"Of the Katka Moxcors, or MoncaLs: G4 
Their Government and Religion, 4 Sa 
Os the Mongol nations that depend on the emperot 
of China, the moſt celebrated, as well as the mo 
numerous, are the Ka/tas, who obtained their name from 
the river Kalka. They extend above two hundred leagues 
along the country, from caſt to weſt; on the banks of the 
fineſt rivers in this part of Tartary. They dwell beyond 


19911 
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| the Mongols; and have the Kalmucks on the weſt ; and 


from north to ſouth extend from 50 and 51 of latitude 
to the ſouthern extremity of the great deſart of Lobi, 
which belongs to them, and affords fine paſtures, woods, 
ſprings, and rivulets; though in ſome parts it is quite 
bare, without trees, graſs, or water, except ſome : ponds 
and marſhes made by the rains, and a few wells, the water 
of which is very bad. e | EL 1 

T pe river Kalka is not much frequented by the Xallas 
though they take their name from it. It flows from a 
famous mountain called Siolti, fixty-four leagues from 
Tjirfikar, and runs into a lake called Puir. n 
The Kaltar, as well as the Mongols, have a high- prieſt 
called the Kutuchtu at the head of their religion; whom we 
have ſpoken of in the preceding ſection, but ſhall add here, 
that the miſſionaries pretend to have reproached him, in 
the preſence of ſeveral Mongol princes, for being the object 
of a fooliſh idolatry, and threatened him with the judg- 
ments of God, and eternal torments, for ſuch practices ; 
but he heard all with great coolneſs, and continued to re- 
ceive the adorations that were offered to him. 

Bientinet obſerves, that this Lutuchtu was formerly Tent 
by the Dalay- Lama to the Mongols and Kalmucks of the 
north, to keep up his authority in thoſe parts, becauſe they 
were too remote from his uſual place of reſidence ; but this 
deputy having once taſted the ſweets of ſpiritual power, 
aſſumed an equality of dignity, and conducted himſelf 
with ſuch addreſs, that in a ſhort time ſcarce any mention 
was made among the Mongolt of the Dalay-Lama ; and the 
authority of the #utuchtu became ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
whoever dared to doubt of his divinity was held in abhor- 
rence. by the whole nation. The views of the court 
of China indeed greatly helped forward this new apo- 
theoſis, for the purpoſe of ſeparating the Mongols from 


ſuaded, that their Katuchta grows 


: 
1 . 
*” 


The vulgar are 
old as the moon declines, and young again with the 
new moon. r dz. 
Having now finiſhed our deſcription of the vaſt regions 
of eaſtern Tartary, we ſhall conclude this.chapter with the 
obſervations which Mr. Bell makes on the people and 
country in general; reſuming our account of the Tartars, 
by deſcribing the weſtern part of their country, in its pro- 
per place, viz. p. 4 no of this volume. 
« From the tiver Wolga to the wall of China,” ſays 
our author, there are three great Tartar princes, the 
Ayuka Chan, the Kontay/ha, and the Tujſb. du- Chan. Theſe 
three mighty nations have almoſt the ſame features, reli- 
gion, and language: they alſo live in much the ſame man- 
ner. It will eaſily be perceived, by caſting an eye on the 
map, what an extent of territory theſe ' princes poſſeſs. 
Few languages can carry a traveller over a greater extent 
of country than that of the Tartars.. With the Arabic 
indeed a perſon may travel through many places of the 
eaſt, from Egypt to Delhi; but with the [lyric he may 
travel much farther than with either of the former, 
namely, from the gulf of Venice to the utmoſt boundaries 
of Kamiſcbatta; tor the Ruſſian is a dialect of the [lhy- 
ric. [See an account of the Rufſian language in our Se- 


ns 


of the lamas took a bench with ſour feet, which our au- | 


thor ſuppoſes was dedicated to the ſervice of divination ; [ 


I 
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cond: Volume, page 360.) 
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. latitude of 55, to the Frozen Sea, which bounds it in the 
north; and on the weſt is ſeparated from Ruſſia by the 


| 148* caſt longitude from London; but. farther north the 
country ftretches out (according to the late diſcoveries 


even of extenſive plains. To theſe dreary countries the 


is covered with pine, fir, and birch-trees,, The road over 


1 


n 


Men 

Of Siberia in general. Iis Situation, Extent, Climdlt, and 
Face of the Cruntry, particularly of the Eaſtern Part; its 
principal Rivers, and Minerals, with a Deſcription of a 
very remarkable Kind of Ivory found in the Barks of the 

Vers. | N 
N the north of the countries laſt deſcribed is Siberin, 
a region of prodigious extent, that reaches from the 
river Saghalian-ula, which bounds it on the ſouth, in the 


— 


mountains of Vertatauria; which form a chain that may 
be conſidered 3s a branch of mount 2 : theſe com- 
mence to the ſouthward, and ſeparate Ffia from Europe 
quite to the Frozen Sea, From theſe mountains, which 
are in about 58* eaſt longitude, Siberia extends to the 
#aftern Ocean, which in ſome places waſhes the coaſt in 


made by the Ruſſians, which are confirmed and improved 
by Capt: Cook and his ſucceſſors) above forty degrees far- 
ther to the eaſt, ſo as almoſt to meet the weſtern coaſt of 
America. In ſhort, this vaſt country is above three thou- 


ſand miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about feven | L- 


hundred and fifty miles in breadth from north to ſouth 5 
butt is e y cold and barren; and every where thin- 
ly peopled. A very accurate deſcription of a region fo 
widely extended, and fo little known to the Ruſſians them- 
ſelves, muſt not be expected; we have, however, made 
uſe of the lateſt and beſt diſcoveries, and have not only 
confulted the account of this country given by Mr. Strab- 
lmbers, a Swediſh officer, who was thirteen-years captive 
in thoſe parts, but the intereſting account of a journey into 
Siberia by the Abb d Auteroche, for obſerving the tranſit 
of Venus over the ſun, and the diſcoveries and ob- 
ſervations made by ſome of the learned of Ruſſia on the 
nations near the coaſt of the *Eaftern ocean, which have 
been lately examined with great attention, particularly by 
Mr. Steller and Mr. Kraſheninicaff, who have given a 
icious deſcription of the peniniula of «ET to 
which the 8 and intereſting account of Kamiſchatka, 
given by the late Capt. King, is now added. | 
The face of the country, eſpecially toward the north- 
weſt, is as di ble as can be imagined, it being over- 
ſpread with large and almoſt impenetrable woods, with 
bigh and frozen mountains covered with everlaſting ſnow, 
and with fens, lakes, and marſhes. The climate is there - 
fore in general cold; but more moderate in the ſouthern. 
part, and where the lands do not riſe a conſiderable height 
above the leyel of the ſea, which is frequently the caſe 


ſovereigns of Muſcayy ſend the great men who are fo un- 
happy as to fall under their \diſpleaſure ; and bither Peter 
the Gras in particular, ſent many of the brave Swedes 
who had the misfortune to be taken priſoners by that mo- | 
narch. Theſe ſet up ſchools, and introduced the arts and 
ſciences amidſt nations of ſavages. 3 ET 
The horrors of part of theſe ſolitary. regions have been 
deſcribed in very ſtrong and lively colours by the Abb. 
Chappe d Auteroche. The chain of mountains called 
Werkbotauria, which form the weſtern boundary of Si- 
beria, are, fays he; no higher than from fitty to eighty 
fathoms; but the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſummit 


theſe mountains is very frightfu}, and by night extremely 
dangerous: for ſhould the fledge in which the traveller is 
ſeated deviate ever fo little-from the beaten tract, he will 
inevitably be buried in a gulf of ſnow ;” which, when 
the Aube paſſed this ways was ready to melt, and yet the 
talleſt firs-were fo Joaded with it as to bend under the' 

n the ground it was ſeven feet 


Se 


ſo much as by the light of a þird - for the very pyes and 


crows, which abound through all Ruſſia, abandon theſe 
horrid deſarts, where nature herſelf ſeems benumbed, and it 
is otily by the traces of the ſledge that the Country is 
known to be inhabited. The gloom of deſolation ſpreads 
on every ſide, and the horrid filence is never broken but 
by the outeries and complaints of thofe that ſuffer from 
the perils of the way. | 

he inhabitants are ſhut up in their huts nine month 


beginning of September, and ſuch a quantity ſoon de. 
ſcends as to leave upon them ſcarce any traces of a habi. 
tation. It ſeldom begins to thaw there till the middle of 
April; but this happens ſomewhat ſooner in the plains 
yet it does not entirely diſappear until the end of May: 7 
that the ſeverity of winter is ſuſpended only three months. 
The Abbé croſſed theſe mountains, which extend forty. 
five leagues in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and then deſcend. 
ing into a large plain, found the climate ſo much altered, 
that in ſome places the ſnow ſcarcely covered the ſurface 
of the ground ; the thaw was already begun on the rivers, 
and on the tenth of May the ice broke. | 

In this country are ſeveral rivers of prodigious extent, 
the principal of which are the Ch, the Feniſai, and the 


The Onv iſſues from the lake Altin, in Calmuc Tartary, 
and running north, is joined by the Irtiſb, near to which 
junction ſtands the town of Tobolſti, and at length, after 
traverſing a tract of above two thouſand miles, diſcharges 
itſelf into a bay of the Frozen Seas This river abounds in 
fiſh; it is navigable almoſt to its ſource; and, through a 
great part of its courſe, is between five and fix hundred 
yards broad, 448.550; 

The IENISAI, or YENI$SK01, is à very large river, 
which toward its, mouth overflows its banks every ſpring 
for ſeveral miles. It has its courſe from ſome lakes near 
the mountains ſouth of Siberia, and, after running a 
courſe of ſixteen hundred miles, forms a large lake or bay, 


Frozen Ocean to the eaſt of the Oly. 2 

The Lena is a large river on the eaſtern part of Site- 
ria, .which iſſues from the north ſide of the lake Baikal, 
and, after traverſing a vaſt tract of country, divides itſelf 
into five branches, three of which continue their courſe 
to the weſtward, and the other two to the eaſtward ; after 
which they all fall into the Frozen Sea. 


excellent iron; alſo jaſper, lapis lazuli, and load/tones. 

But the moſt ſurpriling production of Siberia is a kind 
of large teeth, found near the mouths of the rivers Oly, 
Jeniſai, and Lena, and alſo in the banks of many other 
rivers. They are of different ſizes; Strablenberg ſays, be 
has ſeen ſome of them above four Ruſſian ells long, and 


at the thickeſt part nine inches in diameter, They te- 


ſemble elephant's teeth, only are rather more crooked; and 
on being cut wy be diſtinguiſhed from ivory merely by their 
yellow hue, which only happens when they have lain a 
long while expoſed to the air. Sometimes they are brown, 
and ſometimes of a bluiſh black, which proceeds from the 
ſame cauſe; and then if they are ſawed into thin leaves, 
and poliſhed, you may-abſerve upon them landſcapes, in 
which appear trees, men, and beaſts; and the more they 
are decayed, the greater variety of figures may be traced. 
Of theſe ate made ſnuff boxes, combs, and a variety of 
other things which are uſually formed of ivory; thin 
leaves, made of the part that is not quite mouldered away, 
ſerve to inlay and cover ſmall boxes and little cabinets ; 
and a conſiderable number of the whiteſt are carried into 
China, where they are ſold at a good price. | 
Many are the conjectuces that have been formed in te- 
lation to theſe bones: ſome ſuppoſe them to be real 


weight. Every where * 
thick, and there was no ſign of teturning ſpring, not even 


1 4 oh 7 
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D teeth that have lain there ever ſince the general 


deluge ; others imagine them to be the teeth of the ſea- 
4 nem — f 8 . horſe, 


in the year; for the ſnow falls on the mountains in the 
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which contains fevecal iflands, and at length falls into the | 


In this country are mines of gold, filver, copper, and 
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horſe. Siberia has many animals unknown in Europe, 


and is inhabited by many diſtinct nations, that have Its 
ferent manners, cuſtoms, languages, and religions, I 
„ e 


Of KAMTSCHATKA, 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, burning  Meuntains, and 
Minerals; with an Account of its principal Towns, or 


Oftrogs.: 


E are now entering upon the dominions of Ruſ- 

, and ſhall give a particular deſcription of 
the great peninſula of KamTsCHATKA, which, until 
lately, was ſuppoſed to form the boundary of Aſia to the 
north-eaſt, and extends from near the Arctic circle to 52 
N. latitude. Its longitude from Peterſburg is found, by 
the beſt obſervations made upon the ſpot, to be 1120 eaſt, 
and conſequently in the longitude of 142* 15/ caſt of 
London. The longitude of its ſouthern eat is 
jaid down by Captain King as being in 156 45'.. Cook's 
Voyage, III. 325. The figure of this peninſula is 


ſomewhat elliptical. It is bounded on the eaſt by the 


Northern Pacific Ocean, which ſeparates it from America ; 
on the weſt by the ſea of Olotſt, which begins near the 
ſouthern point of the Cape of Kamt/chatha, and runs 
northward. between its weſtern coaſt and the coaſt of 
Ochotſkoy above one thouſand verſts, or Ruſſian miles. A 
range of hills extends from north to ſouth through the 
peninſula, dividing the country into two almoſt equal 
parts, and from theſe hills others extend to the ſea, be- 
tween which are the courſes of the rivers, _ "6 4h 

The Ruſſians give the name of Kamiſchatka, to the 
whole peninſula, though among the inhabitants it has no 
neral appellation ;; but every part of the country receives 


ſerved in it, and even the Ruſſian Coſſacks ſettled there 
underſtand by Kamtſchat ta only the country ſituated 
near the river of that name, and diſtinguiſh the other 
parts of the country by the following appellations: 


The ſouthern part is called the Kuriſſti Country, from 
the Karin it inhabitants... e. 
What is termed The Coaſt,” extends along the 
weſtern. ſhore from the Bolſaboireta, or, the Great 
ce River,” to the Teghil, * 
| Awatſcha extends from the Balſchoirela to Fort Awat- 
| Jon, by the Bay of Saints Peter and Paul, on the eaſtern 
coaſt, . e 14 back | | 
 Koreka is thus named from the Koret:i, its inhabitants, 
\ 2 extends from the north of Kamiſchaika to the river 
Anadir. 11 In 7 | 
Teghil is the weſtern coaſt from the river Teghtl. | 
The principal rivers are the Bolſchoireta, or the Great 
River, the Biſiraia, the Kamiſchatha, the | Awatſcha,.and 
the Tegbil, or Tegril, on all which the Ryfſians have ſettle- 
ments. | 
There are alſo ſeveral lakes of conſiderable extent. 
Reda ſignifies a river, and bolchoia great, whence the 
Bulſchoireka derives its name. The Tegbil, or Tegril, is 
likewiſe a river of conſiderable ſize. The Bifrais and 
Kamiſchatka rivers derive their ſource from the ſame 
mountain, but take courſes directly contrary ; the latter, 
after maintaining. a courſe of near 300 Ka from S. to 
. winds round to the eaſtward, in which direction it 
empties itſelf into the ocean. The river Awat/cha runs 
N. W. to S. E. a courſe of an hundred miles. The bay 
of the ſame name, which is ſituated at the mouth of this 
river, is deſcribed as the moſt extenſive and ſafeſt harbour 
in this part of the world, and indeed as the only port ca- 
pable of receiving ſhips of conſiderable burden. It is 
about four miles wide at its entrance, and forms a large 
dircular baſin twenty-five miles in circumference. Here 
ſhips may receive any kind of repair. Cook's Third Yoy- 
age, III. 241, 243, 203. 
Captain King gives the following account of the cli- 
mate of Kamtſchatka : In computing the ſeaſons,” ſays 
» ** the ſpring ought certainly not to be taken into the 
. account. From the middle of June to the middle of 
25 N may be properly called ſummer; October 
5 OL. I. 15 | ; 5 | 
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its name from the natives, or ſomething remarkable ob- 


„ may be conſidered as an autumnal month; and from 
Ithence to the middle of June it is perſect winter.“ 
Coat, III. 329.— The ſeverity of which however is not 
the only inconvenience experienced in this climate, for 


the uncertainty of the weather in the ſummer ſeaſon is 
123 ſometimes ſuch as to prevent the inhabitants laying up a 
[ſufficient ſtock of dried fiſh, on which they depend for- 
their winter ſupply of proviſion, and the moiſture of the 
air tends to produce worms in their ſtores, which not un- 
frequently deſtroy the greateſt part, Kraſcheninicoff de- 


ſcribes the moſt fertile part of the country to be that 


| which borders on the river Kamchatka, the parts to the 


north and ſouth of it being much inferior both in ſoil and 
climate. Frequent experiments, he ſays, have been made 


near this river, which have generally ſucceeded ; and 
Major Behm, the governor, in the year 1776, told 7 73 
King that on the banks of this river, and alſo on the Brſ- 


the natives cut twice in ſummer, and make into hay, 
which poſſeſſes a very ſucculent quality, and is particu- 
larly well adapted to the feeding and fattening of cattle. 
Storms of thunder and lightning are very rare here, and 
are never violent. | 

The extraordinary rigour of the climate in ſo low a 
latitude may be accounted for by its being ſituated to the 
eaſt of an immenſe uncultivated tract of country, and 
from the prevalence of the weſterly winds, which travel 
over a very extenſive and very cold continent. The ex- 
traordinary violence and impetuoſity of the winds is at- 
tributed to the ſubterranean fires, the ſulphureous ex- 
halations, and the general volcanic diſpoſition of the 
country. | 


great, that the inhabitants are as ſwarthy as the Indians, 
and haye their eyes much affected by it. To prevent 
theſe inconveniences as much as poſſible, they generally 
wear ſomething over their face filled with ſmall holes, or 


would otherwiſe fall upon their eyes. This is owing to 
the great winds, which drive the ſnow ſo cloſe, that it is 
almoſt as hard and ſolid as ice; and, inſtead of allowing 
the rays of the ſun to penetrate it, reflects them with 
prodigious force on the delicate and ſenſible nerves of the 
retina. , 

There are three burning mountains in Xamtſchatia, 
which for many years have thrown out a 88 ſmoke, 
but do not often burſt into flames. One of theſe is 
fituated in the neghbourhood of Awatſta, another is called 
e the volcano of Tolbatchieh,” and is ſituated on a neck 
of ground between the river Kamchatka and the oſtrog 
called Talbatchiek. In the beginning of the year 1739 a 
whirlwind of flames iſſued from its crater, which reduced 
to aſhes the foreſts on the neighbouring mountains : this. 
was ſucceeded by a cloud of ſmoke which overſpread and 


ſhower of cinders which covered the ground to the diſ- 
tance of thirty miles. The third volcano is on the top 
of the mountain of Kamtſchatia, which is deſcribed as by 
far the higheſt in the peninſula, it riſes from two rows of 
hills, ſomewhat in the form of a ſugar-loaf, to a very great 


ſometimes in ſuch quantities that for three hundred verſts 
round the earth is covered with them : a conflagration be- 
gan on the 25th of September, in the year 1737, and con- 


mountain appeared to thoſe who were fiſhing at ſea like 
one red-hot rock, and the flames that burſt through ſeve- 
ral openings with a terrible noiſe, reſembled rivers of fire. 
From the inſide of the mountain were heard thunderings, 
crackings, and blowing like the blaſt of the ſtrongeſt bel- 
lows, ſhaking all the neighbouring country: the nights 
were moſt terrible ; but at Jaſt the conflagration ended, 
by the mountain's caſting out a prodigious quantity of 
cinders and aſhes, among which were porous ſtones and 


| glaſs of various colours. When Captain Glerke failed out 


of the harbour of Saints Peter and Paul to the northward, 
an eruption of the firſt of theſe volcanos was obſerved, 
being on the 15th' of June 1778; before day-light a 
rumbling noiſe was heard, reſembling diſtant hollow thun- 


der, and when the day broke the decks and ſides of the 
ow | U. $ NE 1 i ; ſhips 
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in the culture of oats, barley, and rye, in different diſtricts 


traia, graſs grows to a great height and ſtrength, which 


The force of the ſun reflected from the ſnow is ſo very 


nets of black hair, to leſſen the number of the rays that 


darkened the whole country, till it was diſſipated by a. 


height, uſually throws out aſhes twice or thrice a year, 


tinued burning a week with ſuch violence, that the 


. 
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ſhips were ſeen to be covered with a fine duſt like emery, 
near an inch thick, the ait at the ſame time dontinued 
loaded and darkened with this ſubſtance; and toward 
the mountain, which is ſituated to the north of the har- 
bour, was ſo thick and black that the body of the hill 
could not be diſtinguiſhed, About twelve o'clock, and 
during the afternoon, the exploſions became louder, and 
were followed by ſhowers of cinders, which were in gene- 
ral about the ſize of peas, though many were picked up 
upon the deck larger than an hazel-nut. Along with 
the cinders fell ſeveral ſmall ſtones, which had undergone 
no change from the action of fire. In the evening dread- 
ful thunder and lightning came on, which, with the 
' darkneſs of the atmoſphere, and the ſulphureous ſmel] of 
the air, produced, altogether, a moſt awful effect. The 
ſhips were at that time about eight leagues from the foot 
of the mountain. The writer was informed on his re- 
turn, that at the oftrog of Saints Peter and Paul ſtones fel] 
of the ſize of a gooſe's egg. Cook's Third Voyage, III. 234, 
285, and 331.—[See an account of a very deſtructive vol- 
canic eruption in the iſtand of Tenerife in page 466 of this 
volume; alſo the account of the eruptions from mount 
Veſuvius and mount Ætna in our ſecond volume, pages 
395 and 408.] ; 

he country we are now deſcribing is alſo very ſub- 
5 to earthquakes, which ſometimes produce dreadful 

es, : 

Here are ſeveral hot ſprings, and ſome rivers that ne- 
ver freeze. Captain King ſpeaks of a remarkable hot 
ſpring, at an inconſiderable oſtrog or town called Nat- 
checkin, diſtant 38 verſts, or 25 miles, from Karatchin. He 
ſays a fteam riſes from it as from a boiling cauldron, and 
the air round it has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell. The 
main ſpring forms a baſin of about three feet in diameter, 


beſides which there are a number of leſſer ſprings, of the 


ſame degree of heat, in the adjacent ground, fo that the 
whole ſpot, to the extent of near an acre, was ſo hot, that 
it was impoſlible to ſtand two minutes in the ſame place. 
The bath was ſaid to have performed great cures in va- 
rious diſorders. In the bathiog-place the thermometer 
ſtood at 100?, or blood-heat, but in the ſpring, after be- 
ing immerſed two minutes, it was 1* above boiling ſpi- 
rits ; the thermometer in the air at the ſame time was 
. A variety of plants were ſeen to grow about this 
ring with great luxuriance. Cook; III. 206, 
per and iron ores have been found in ſeveral places, 
and - native ſulphur is gathered in different parts of the 
coun * 1 | Og 
The towns in this country, as we may collect from 
ain King's account, are Bolcheretſe, the uſual place of 
reſidence for the governor, Saints Peter and Paul, Para- 
tounka, Karatchin, Natchechin, and Verchnei: of theſe we 
ſhall ſelect all the information which is to be found in the 
account given by that agreeable and able writer. BoLcus- 
RETSK is 80 miles diſtant from Natcheekin, (p. 207) and 
about 135 from Saints Peter and Paul. It is fituated in 
a low ſwampy plain, which extends to the ſea of Okot/e. 
This plain is about 40 miles long, and of a conſiderable 
breadth, it lies on the north fide of the Great River, and 
the peninſula on which it ſtands has been ſeparated from 
the continent by a large canal, the work of the Ruſſian 
governor, Major Behm, who * that ſtation in the 
year 1778. He not only added much to the ſtrength of 
this place as a fortreſs, but rendered it much leſs liable 
to inundations than it had been. The river Bolchoi-reka:| 
empties itſelf into the ſea of Okotfh, at the diſtance of 22 
miles from the town. There is no corn of any kind 
cultivated in this part of the country, and Major Bebm's 
was the only garden which had then been planted. Here 
were about twenty or thirty cows, and the Major had 
fix ftout horſes: theſe and their dogs are the only tame 
animals they poſſeſs. (Page 214.) The houſes in Bol- 
cheretſt are all of one faſhion, being built of logs, and 
detached : that of the commander is much larger than 
the reſt, conſiſting of three rooms of a conſiderable ſize, 
neatly, papered, and which might have been reckoned 
bandſome, if the zalc with which the windows were co- 
yered had not given them a mean and 'difagreeable ap- 
ere The town conſiſts of ſeveral rows of low 
uildings, each containing five or fix dwellings, con- 
nected together by a war omar paſſage, running the 
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guft, and after hanging it up in bundles in the ſhade, un- 


KaMTSertats a, 


ſtore-houſe, and on the other the dwelling apartments 
Befides theſe are barracks for the Ruſſian ſoldiers and 
 Cofſacks, a well- looking church, and a court-room, At 
the end of the town are many balagans, or ſummer. dwel. 
lings, belonging to the Kamiſchadales. The inhabitant 
taken all together, amount to about ſive or ſix hundred. 
Cook's Third Voyage, III. 215.— This place is ſupplied 
with ſtores and ſuch neceffaries as the countr does 
not furniſh by ſix loops which annually i from 
Okotſe, Once in two or three years ſome of theſe veſlelg 
50 round to the Awafſta and Namiſchatta rivers, and the 
ixth is only uſed as a 1 Beſides theſe there 
are about fourteen veſſels employed by the merchants in 
the fur-trade, among the iſlands to the eaſtward, z. 
212, 371. | . ; 

The town of Sars PkTER AND PAUL is ſituate 
to the N. N. W. of the bay of Awarsk A, (p. 185.) 
and conſiſts of ſeven log- houſes, or iſbat, nineteen balz. 
gans, and three jourts, or conical huts, (p. 396.) Near 
to this town the Ruſſians have an hoſpital, which, when 
the Reſolution and 2 arrived in 1778, was in a con- 
dition truly deplorable, an inveterate 3 very gene- 
rally prevailing, and for which no effectual remedies had 
been * Captain Clerke, immediately on his arrival 

put all the ſick under the care of the ſurgeons of the 
ſhips, and ordered a ſupply of ſour-krout and malt for 
wort to be furniſhed for their uſe, which produced the 
moſt ſalutary effects in a very ſhort time, 

At PARATOUNKA oftrog,which lies near the laſt-men. 
tioned village, there are only thirty native inhabitants 
men, women, and children. Here is a church in which 
the Greek form of worſhip is performed, but the build- 
ing was (in 1779) deſtined to be removed to Saints Peter 
and Paul, and on its intended ſite the remains of Captain 
Clerke, who died on his return from the northern naviga- 
tion, were buried; an efcutcheon, prepared by Mr. Mes. 
ber the painter, was alſo put up in the church, contain« 
ing an inſcription, mentioning the age and rank of that 
worthy officer, and the object of the expedition in which 
he was engaged at the time of his deceaſe; a board with 
= inſcription to the ſame effect was likewiſe placed over 

is grave. 
ARATCHIN is an oftrog ſituated on the banks of the 
Atoaſſta river, about a day's navigation from its mouth, 
It conſiſts of three log-houſes, three jourts, or houſes 
made under ground, and nineteen balagans, or ſummer 
habitations. (p. 200.) This place was viſited by Mr. 
King in his journey to Bolkcherei/k, and here the hearts of 
all the company were cheered by the fight of a piece of 
London manufactory, as related in our Appendix, page 
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ſituated on the river Kamiſchatka, near 
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 VERCHNET, 
one hundred miles in a ſtraight line from Saints Peter and 
Paul, is particularly known for grazing cattle, the two 
ſhips, whilft they continued in this country, receiving all 
their proviſions of that kind from thence. Its popula- 
tion and extent are entirely unknown. | 


Of the Vegetables and Animals of Kamtſchatka; of Buar« 
Hooting, as practiſed by the Kamtſchadales, 


TYHE moſt uſeſul woods are, a kind of cedar, white 
poplar, and larch-iree, which are uſed both ia 
building houſes and ſhips. There are alſo the juniper, the 
pine-tree, and many birch- trees; from the latter tree a juice 
was extracted in great quantities, by tapping it, when the 
Reſolution and 3 touched here, and this juice was 
conſtantly mixed with the men's allowance of brandy. 
Gook, III. 229.—Among the ſhrubs and plants are the 
boney-ſuckle, cranberries, whortle-berries, barberries, brambl:- 
berries, and bilberries; to which may be added wild gar- 
lic, celery, and netties. (p. 229.) Here the nettle, though 
a vulgar and well-known plant, contributes more ef- 
fectually to the ſervice-of the natives than all the other ve- 
getable productions. As the country produces neither hemp 
nor flax, the nettle ſupplies the materials of which their 
fiſning- nets are made, and without which they could not 
poſſibly ſubſiſt. For this purpoſe they cut it down in Au- 


length of them; on one ſide of which is the kitehen and | 
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der their balagans, the remainder of the ſummer, WE 
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then fpin it into threads with their 
it round a ſpindle, after we; Hays 
vine ſeveral threads together, according to the different 
2 for which it may be deſigned. Cook, III. 339.— 
5 Here is a ſpecies of dwarfepine, growing in great abun- 
dance; from a 1975 decoction of which, fermented 
with ſugar and melaſſes, a very antifcorbutic beer may be 
3 Cook, III. 290. ; I : 
Barley and oats have been ſowed in fome parts of this 
country, and yield very good crops; but cabbages and 
lettuces never grow to any head; and peas continue in 
flower till late in the harveſt without yielding pods: but 
turneps. and radiſbes grow very well. Hay, as we have 
already noticed, is plentiful and ve good on the banks 
of the Kamiſchatha river, the cattle in which neighbour- 
robably fed with no other provender during the 


2 N 5 months, and yet they remain in very good 


ition. Coo III. 327. . 
be ie wk Vedi plants, which the uſe 
with ſucceſs in various diſeaſes. ** The Kamtſchadales, : ſays 
Mr. King, very thankfully acknowledge their obliga- 
« oations to the bears for what little attainment they 
« have. hitherto made either in the fciences or polite 
« arts: they confeſs that they owe to them all their ſill 
« both in phyſic and W that by remarking with 
« what herbs theſe animals rub the wounds they have 
« received, and what they have recourſe to when fick 
« and languid, they have become acquainted with moſt 
« of the ſimples in uſe among them, either in the way of 
4 internal mens, of external application.” Cook's 
| r a II 308. 

1 N ( „e et ranunculus );contains a poi- 
ſon of prodigious ſtrength : with the juice ſqueezed 
from the root of this plant they anoint the points of 
their darts and arrows, which renders the wounds 
they give incurable, unleſs the poiſon be immediately 
ſucked out: if this be neglected, the wound turns 
blue and ſwells, and the patient dies within two days. 
Whales of the largeſt ſize, on being lightly wounded 
with a poiſoned weapon, are unable to bear the ſea ; but 
ſoon throw themſelves on ſhore, where they expire in 
great agonĩes, making a molt terrible bellowing. Before 
the uſe of fire-arms was introduced here, theſe poiſoned 
arrows and ſpears were the only weapons in uſe, at pre- 
ſent they are in a good meaſure laid aſide. , 
The domeſtic animals of Kamtſchatka are bulls and 
' cows, horſes, rein-deer, and dogs. | a | 
The real riches of this country muſt always conſiſt in 
the number of wild animals which it produces; and no 
labour can ever be turned to ſo good an account as that 
which is employed on their furrieries. The animals 
which ſupply theſe are the common fox, the ſloat, or er- 
mine, the ſable, the arctic fox, the varying hare, the moun- 
tain rat, or earleſs marmot, the weaſel, the glutton, or wol- 
verene, the wild ſheep, rein- deer, bears, wolves, and dogs. 
The fox is the moſt general object of the chace, the 
| breed of which is found in great numbers, and with va- 
riety of colours. The moſt common is the ſame in ſpe- 
cies with the European, with this variation, that the co- 
lours are more bright and ſhining. Their fur is exceed- 
ingly thick and fine, and of a quality much ſuperior to 
thoſe either of Siberia or North America. A variety of 
artifices are made uſe of by the hunters to catch this ani- 
mal, which in all climates ſeems to preſerve the- ſame 
character of craftineſs and cunning: traps of different 
ſorts, ſome conſtructed to fall upon him, others to catch 
him by the feet, others . head, are among the moſt 
common, to which may be added ſeveral ingenious con- 
trivances for taking them in nets.: poiſoned baits” are 
likewiſe in uſe, and the nuæ vomica is the drug principally 
employed for this purpoſe. Before the Kamſchadales had 
knowledge of the Rufſians, by which they became ac- 
quainted with fire-arms, they alſo; carried bows and ar- 
rows to the chace, but ſince that period almoſt every man 
among them is provided with a rifle- barrelled gun; and 
although they are far from being dexteroue in the uſe of 
it, they readily acknowledge its ſuperiority over the 
former inſtrument. Cook, III. 340. "4 "1 86 
The ſablis (muſtela ribellina) are ſaid to be here con- 
fiderably larger than thoſe of Siberia, and their fur much 
thicker and brighter, though not of ſo good a black, 
The fables caught northward are accounted the beſt, and 
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4 pair of fuch ſometimes fell for 36 rubles, (51. flerling, ) 


he apparatus of the ſable-hunter conſiſts of à rifte-bar- 
relled gun, having a remarkably ſmall bore; a net, and a 
few bricks: with the firſt they ſhoot them, when they 
ſee them on the trees; the net is to ſurround the hollow 
trees, in which, when purſued, they take refuge; and the 
bricks are heated and put into cavities, in order to ſmoke 
them out. Theſe animals make a loud whiſtling noiſe. 
The varying hare is here in great abundance, and turns 
quite white during the winter, They are fo fhy that it 
is extremely difficult to ſhoot one of them. 
The mountain-rat, or earleſs marmot, is a beautiful little 
animal, conſiderably ſmaller than the ſquirrel, and like it 
feeds upon roots, berries, the cedar · apple, &c. Its ſkin 
is much valued here, being both warm and light, and is 
bright and ſhining, forming, like the plumage of ſome 
birds, various colours when viewed in different lights: 
” The float, or ermine, is here held in no eſtimation, be- 
cauſe its fur is of an ordinary kind ; but there is an animal 
of the weazle kind, called the glutton, or wolverene, 
which has a fine fur, ſo highly eſteemed, that when th 
deſcribe a man richly dreſſed, they ſay he is cloathed wit 
the fur of the glutton. The women place the white 
paws of this animal in their hair, and efteem them very 
ornamental. KraſcheninicofF relates that theſe creatures 
are ſurpriſingly dextrous in killing of deer; they climb - 
up a tree, carrying with them ſome of the moſs the deer 
are uſed to eat: this they drop from the tree; and if the 
deer ſtops to eat it, they throw themſelves down upon 
his back, and faſtening between the horns, tear out his 
eyes, and put him to ſuch pain, that he ſtrikes his head 
againſt the trees, either to caſe himſelf or deſtroy his 
enemy, till he falls to the ground. No ſooner is he 
brought down than the glutton takes off his fleth from 
the bones, and hides it in the earth, to prevent its being 
ſeized by any other animal. They deſtroy horſes in the 
fame manner; yet are eaſily tamed, and taught to play 
ſeveral tricks, They are ſaid to eat to ſuch exceſs, as to 
be obliged to relieve themſelves by ſqueezing their bodies 
between twa trees, in order to unburden their bellies of 
their unſufferable load; but thoſe which are tamed are 
not ſo voracious, 1 | 
| Bears and wolves are ſo exceedingly numerous, that 
they fill the fields and woods like cattle ; the bears during 
the ſummer, and the wolves during the winter. The 
bears are neither large nor fierce; they are generally ſeen 
in companies of four or five together, and never attack 
any man, except they find him aſlcep, and then they ſel- 
dom kill him; but uſually tear' the ſcalp from the back 
part of the head; but when fiercer than ordinary, they 
will tear off ſome of the fleſhy parts, but not eat them. 
It is remarkable, according to Kraſcheninicoff; that theſe 
bears will not hurt women, but go about with them like 
tame animals, eſpecially when they gather berries. In 
the ſeaſon when the fiſh come in vaſt ſhoals into the 
rivers, the bears come down from the mountains, 'and 
ſettle in proper places for catching them. It is not un- 
uſual for them to ſteal fiſh from the fiſhing-huts of the 
Cofſacks, though a woman is always left to watch them; 
but they are ſaid never to hurt her; Their ſkins are 
exceedingly uſeful; they make both excellent warm 
mattraſſes and covers for their beds, comfortable bonnets 
and gloves, and good collars for the harneſs of the dogs : 
their fleſh, and particularly their fat, is conſidered as a 


great i Corot, III. 343. 
Captain King gives an intereſting account of bear- 
ſhooting, as practiſed by the Kamt/e . If a bear is 


not rendered incapable of purſuing by the firſt ſhot, the 
conſequences are often fatal, for he immediately makes 
toward the place from whence the noiſe and ſmoke iſſue, 
and attacks his annoyer with great fury. It is impoſſible 
for the man to re-load, as the animal is ſeldom at more 
than twelve or fifteen yards diſtance when he is fired at, 
ſo that if he does not fall, the ſhooting-party (for ſome- 
times more than one man is engaged) immediately put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence, and prepare to receive 
him upon their ſpears ; their ſafety depending, ina great 
meaſure, on their giving him a mortal ſtab as he advances 
toward them. If he parries the thruſt (which, by the ex- 
traordinary ſtrength and agility of the paws of that ani- 
mal, he is often enabled to do) and thereby breaks in 
upon the party, the conflict becomes yery unequal, and 
| | | g generally 
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tracks, frequently come upon them unawares, and when 


the dear-hunters often fall a ſacrifice to their hunger. 


ning the animal reſts upon its back. Theſe creatures 


ney, Sect. iv.] In this ſervice neither bitches nor any 
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nerally one life, if not more, is the price paid to the 
| >; as avage. Cook, III. 306. e 5 
| There are two ſeaſons of the year when this diverſion, 
or occupation, as it may rather be called, is more parti- 
cularly dangerous: in the ſpring, when the bears firſt 
come forth, after having ſubſiſted, as is generally aſſerted 
in the country, by ſucking their paws through the winter, 
and eſpecially if the froſt happens to be ſevere, and the 
ice not to be broken up in the lakes at that time, by 
which means they are deprived of their ordinary and 
expected food; under theſe circumſtances they ſoon 


become exceedingly famiſhed, and fierce in propor- | g 


tion; they will purſue the natives by the ſcent ; and 
as at that time they prowl about out of their uſual 


this happens, as the Kami/chadales have not the ſmalleſt 
notion. of ſhooting flying, nor even at an animal run- 
ning, nor in any way except with their piece on a reſt, 


The other ſeaſon in which it is dangerous to come in 
their way is at the time of their copulation, which is ge- 
nerally in the months of September and October. 

There are rein- deer both wild and tame in ſeveral parts 
of the peninſula, but none in the neighbourhood of Awat- 
ſha, lt is ſomewhat ſurpriſing,” ſays Mr. King, 
<« that this people ſhould never have uſed the rein- deer 
<« for the purpoſe of carriage, in the ſame manner as 
c their neighbours, both to the north and the eaſt ward. 
ce Their dogs indeed ſeem fully ſufficient for all the de- 
« mands. of the natives in their preſent ſtate, and the 
ce breed of Ruſſian horſes will probably increaſe with 
© the future neceſſities of the country; but the uſe of 
dogs deprives them , of the advantage of bringing up any 
other domeſtic animal, their natural fierceneſs being ſuch 
as to cauſe them to ſeize upon and deftroy whatever falls. 
in their way; from whence it will appear the more ex- 
traordinary that they ſhould not have admitted the ſervices 
of an animal ſo much more gentle as well as powerful. 

The wild mountain Anker argali, is an animal which 

ain King believes to be unknown in Europe, except 
in Corfica and Sardinia, but it is here in great plenty. 
Its ſkin is like that of the deer, but in gait and general 
appearance it partakes more of the goat. It has two 
large twiſted horns, ſometimes weighing, when at full 
growth, from twenty-five to thirty pounds, which in run- 


are exceedingly.nimble and ſwift, haunt only the moſt 
craggy ; mountainous parts, and make their way among 
the ſteepeſt: rocks with an agility that is aſtoniſhing. 
The natives work their horns into ſpoons, and ſmall cups 
or platters, and have frequently one of a ſmaller ſize 
hanging to a belt, which ſerves them to drink out of in 
their hunting expeditions: it is a gregarious animal ; 
its fleſh is of a very ſweet and delicate flavour. A parti- 
.cular deſcription of this beautiful quadruped is given in 
the memoirs of the academy at Peterſburg. Tom. IV, 
tab. I 2 41 . > N | ' : 

The dogs of this country, though exceedingly like the 
| Pomeranian breed, are a great deal larger, and ſomewhat 
coarſer, - They are of a variety of colours, but the moſt 
general is a light dun, or dirty. cream-colour. Toward 
the end of May they are all turned looſe, and left to pro- 
vide for themſelves through the ſummer, being ſure to re- 
turn to their reſpective homes when the ſnow begins to 
fall. Their food in the winter conſiſts entirely of the 
heads, entrails, and back- bones of ſalmon, which are 
put aſide and dried for the purpoſe, and with this diet 
they are fed but ſparingly. The number of dogs which 
ate kept for the purpoſe of drawing ſledges muſt neceſſa- 
_rily be very great, ſince five are yoked to a ſledge, which 
conveys only one perſon; and in a journey which Captain 

Ling, with a few companions, made to Bolaberetſt, 139 
dogs were employed, though the journey by land conſiſted 
of only two 1 more particularly of this jour - 


whelps are trained to this buſineſs by being tied td 
fakes with light leathern thongs, and having their vic- 
tuals placed at a, proper diſtance out of their reach; ſo 
that by conſtantly pulling and labouring, in order to come 


-cogs but thoſe that have been caſtrated are employed. 
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deſtination. Cook, III. 345. 

Of rats there is a very ſingular ſpecies, which live in 
the fields, woods, and high mountains, in a kind of com. 
munity, having very neat neſts, which are large, and 
divided into different apartments ſpread with graſs; in 


ſome of theſe they ſtore up roots of ſeveral kinds, which 


they gather with great labour in ſummer, and lay up 
againſt winter, | 

Theſe creatures change their habitations, and ſometimes 
they all leave the country, which the Kamtſchadales ima« 
ine forebodes a rainy ſeaſon, and a bad year for hunting; 
but when they return they expect a fine one, and a good 
year for the chace, in confidence of which expreſſes are 
ſent to all parts with the good news, 

When they depart it is always in the ſpring, firſt af. 
ſembling in great numbers. They ſteer their courſe due 


weſt, crofling rivers, lakes, and even arms of the ſea; 


and when they reach the ſhore, ſpent with fatigue, they 
lie as if dead upon the banks, till recovering their 
ſtrength they again purſue their march. They have no- 
thing to fear on the land ; their greateſt danger is from 
voracious fiſhes. The Kamiſchagales, on finding them 
lying in a weak condition upon the. banks, give them 
every aſſiſtance in their power, It is extremely ſurpriſing 
that ſuch ſmall animals are able to paſs over ſuch an im- 


than 3 order and regularity which they obſerve in their 
march. 
The numbers of ſeals in the ſeas and lakes of Kant- 


ſchatka is ſo great, that all the iſlands and ſand-banks 


are covered with them. No creature has a more diſa- 
greeable cry than the ſeal, and their noiſe is inceſſant, 

The /ea-otters are exactly the ſame with thoſe on the 
coaſt of North America, where they are in great num- 
bers; they are alſo ſaid to have been in equal abundance 
here, but ſince the Ruſſians have opened a trade for their 
ſkins to China, where they fetch a price much beyond 
that of any other kind of fur, they have been hunted al- 
moſt entirely out of the country. Among the Kuril. 
iſlands they are ſtill caught, though in no great num- 
bers, but are of a ſuperior quality to thoſe of Kamiſchatky 
or even of the American coaſt, e 

Sea Hor ſes only appear in the moſt northerly parts of 
Kamtſchatta; their teeth are what is called fiſh-bone, 
and their price depends on their ſize and weight. When 
the Reſolution and Diſcovery touched at Kamtſchatka, the 
blubber of the ſea-horſe was boiled down for oil in large 
quantities to ſtore both ſhips, and became a neceſſary arti- 
cle, as all the candles which had been taken on board the 
ſhips had been long ſince conſumed. Cool Third Voyage, 
III. 288. — Hr. Pennant calls this animal Ardus Walrus; 
why it ſhould be called a ſea-horſe is difficult to deter- 
mine, for they do not at all reſemble a horſe. The ſame 
ſpecies of animal frequents the gulf of St. Laurence, and is 
there called a ſea-cow. It is indeed an animal not much 
unlike a ſeal, but prodigiouſly larger. One, not of the 
largeſt ſize, which was killed by the crew of the Reſolu- 
tion, meaſured nine feet four inches from the ſnout to the 
tail ; the circumference of its body at the ſhoulder was 
ſeven feet ten inches; its circumference near the hinder 
fins was five feet ſix inches; and the weight of the car- 


The head weighed 411b. and a half, and the ſkin 205lb. 
{dem II. 445. : | | 


almoſt every kind of northern ſea-fow), and among the 
reſt are the ſza-eagles, but not in great numbers. One 


called by the natives a-an-gitche, a word intended to ex- 
preſs its cry, which is no leſs ſingular than agreeable, 
conliſting of three diſtinct notes, riſing, at equal intervals, 
above each other, There is another ſpecies called 
the mountain- duc, which Stella ſays is peculiar to 
Kamtiſchatka, the drake is covered with a plumage of ex- 
traordinary beauty. In the woods are gagles of a prodi- 
gious ſize, Theſe are ſaid to be of three different ſorts; 


which the eaglets are as white as ſnow'z the white eagle, 


at their food, they acquire both the ſtrength of limb and 
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or. /tone- coloured eagle, which is the moſt common. 
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the habit of drawing that are neceſſary for their future 


menſe tract of land; and nothing can be more admirable 


caſe, without the head, ſkin, or entrails, was 854 lb. 
The coaſt and bays of this country are frequented by 


kind of wild-duck has a moſt beautiful plumage, and is 


the black eagle, with a white head; tail, and legs, of 
ſo called, A fact it is of a light rey; and the lead 
| he The 
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+ The zlupifha is of the ſize of the river- cormorannt z 
theſe fowl are found on high ſtcep places upon the rocky 
ilands. 1 beit colouts are grey, white, and black. T bey 
ate perhaps called glupiſha, or fooliſh, from theit fre. 

N quently flying.into the boats. Their bills are crooked 
and yellowiſh; their eyes are as large as thoſe of an owl; 


dine they ate often ſpotted with white, 


* 


In this country are alſo many widocons, partridges, 


ſnipes, larks, chest, Auullotus, ravens, magpies, crews, 


5, and eagle. . R 

1 W , eh much greater juſtice be here called 
« the ſtaff of life,” than bread is in other countries, ſince 
it appears that neither the inhabitants, nor the only do- 
meſtic animal they have, the dog, could exiſt without it. 
Whales frequent both the Teg.of Okorſe and the eaſtern 
ocean ; they come cloſe to the very, ſhore, perhaps to rub 
off che ſhell-fiſh which adhere to their bodies and are vety 
troubleſome to them. Theſe. whales are from fourteen 
to thirty.yards in length. The Kamchadales obtain 
many advantages from the whales ; they make ſhoe-ſoles 


and ſtraps ofthe ſkin ;. they eat the fleſh and fat, and the | 


latter they allo burn-3-they make nets of the beard, and 
alſo ſew their boats with it; they form a kind of edge 
out of the lower jaw, and likewiſe make of it knife- 
handles and rings. Of the inteſtines they make veſſels, 
of the nerves they make ropes, and of the vertebræ ſeats. 
The moſt delicate pieces of the whale are the tongue and: 
the fins ; ſo that there is no part of this fiſh which is not 
applied to ſome uſe. 
About the end of May the firſt herring ſeaſon begins; 
they approach in great ſhoals, but do not remain long on 
the coaſt. They had entirely left Awar/#a bay before 
Captain Clerke ſailed out of it, in the middle of June, but 
were beginning to reviſit it in October when the ſhips 
returned. There arealfo cod, ſtate, the humpbacked turbot 
lamprey+, and many other forts, which come from the ſea, 
in ſuch numbers, chat, according to Kra/beniniceff, they 
frequently obſtruct" the courſe of the rivers, and cauſe 
them to overflow their banks; and when the waters re- 
tire, a ſurpriſing quantity of dead fiſh remain on the ſhore, 
which cauſe an intolerable ſtench. Notwithſtanding the 
abundance of flat-fiſh, cod, and herring, it is on the /al- 
mon fiſhery alone that the Kami/chadales depend for their 
winter proviſions. Of this fiſh, it is ſaid by naturaliſts, 
there are to be found on this coaſt all the different ſpecies 
that are knownito. Exiſt. The firſt ſhoals of ſalmon begin 
to enter the mouth of the 4walſta about the middle of 
May; and this kind, which is called by the natives Trha- 
vi, is the largeſt and moſt valu hs length is ge- 
nerally about three feet arid an half, dre vecy deep in 
proportion, and their average Weight is from 30 to 40 
pounds. The tail is not forked, the back is a dark blue 
ſpotted with black ; in other reſpects they are much like 
our common ſalmon. They aſcend the river with extra- 
ordinary velocity, infomuch that the water is ſenſibly: 
agitated by their motion. The ſeaſon of fiſhing for this 
ſpecies late ſtom the middle of May to the end of June, 
Tbe other fort is of a ſmaller kind, weighing only from 
eight to ſixteen pounds. They ate known. by the gene- 
ral name of red-fiſb 3 they. begin to collect in the bays 
and at the mouths of the rivers the beginning of June, 
from which time, till the end of September, they are 
caught in grest quantities, both upon the eaſtern and, 
weſtern coaſts, hre any freſh Water falls into the ſen, 
and likewiſe all; ons he courſe f t | 
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Of the firſt Difebobry of Kamtſchatka. The Natives + ther 

Perſons, Diels, Huts, Manners, and Cuſtoms ; par- 
ticularly" their Marriages, their Diſeaſes, and Treatment 
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. of the Dead. Their Entertainments, and Manner of tra- 
velling in Sledges drawn by Degs: their Mechanic Arti. 


4 HE firſt” diſc erer of *Kamiſchatha is | laid to have 
Eee Se merchant, named Feodet Alezeieff, 
and the period of the diſcovery is fixed in the year 1648; 


| monly of the deer or dog, which are tanned. on one fide, - 
| the hair being left on 12 | | 

. | nermoſt.. Under this is à cloſe jacket of nankeen, « 
1 1 ſtuff, and beneath it a ſhirt of thin D⁴⁵S f r 
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officer, firſt penetrated ints the country, and feturtied to 
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155 
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Rufſia with the information, abput the year 3697. Sin 
years afterward 4 party of Ruffa#i ſoldiers, with theit 
officer, being garriſaned in the country, were cut off by 
the Keoriacs. Anothet maſſ?cre of the Ruſſians happened 
in 1734, ſince which time the ratives expericnong 
milder treatment, have acquieſced in the eftabliſbment | 
a foreign.colony, and inſurrections have rarely happened, 
and been attended with only trivial conſequences. © 
Te natives are divided into three different people; the 
Kamſchadales, who live upon the ſouth ſide of the penin- "34 
ſula; the Koreti, who inhabit the northern parts, and © 
along the ſhore of the eaſtetn ocean, to the river 2 Ex 
and the Kuriles, who inhabit the iſlands that extend ſouth-⸗ 
ward toward Japan. The Korzki are again divided into 
two nations, one called the Fixed" Koreki, and the other the 
Rein deer Koreki; the formet living near the rivers like” NY 
the Kamtſchadales, and the other wandering with their © 
herds. Their languages are different, and they cannot © 
underſtand each other. _ Ss [4.4 | 


. 


Of the ſouthern part of "the peninſula, Caplain King | 5 


1 


conſiders three ſorts of inhabitants, namely, the native 
Kamtſchadales, the Ruſſiant, or Cuſſac is, and a mixture f 
the natives and foreigners by marriages. Cook, III. 359.— 
Mr. Steller, who reſided ſome time in the country, and 
ſeems to have taken great pains to gain information on 
this ſubject, is-perſuaded that the true Kamt/chadales ate 

a people of great antiquity, have for many years inhabited © 
this Ninfafa, and Of 

from the Mungalians, and riot either from the Tongu/ian 


” 


. 
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t they are originally ' deſcended- 


Tartars, as ſome, or from the Japaneſe,/ as others, harre 


„ p ts. Sos 
he Kamtſchadales ate of a ſmall ſtature and wy | 
they have black hair, a broad face, a ſharp noſe, with 
hollow eyes, and ſmall and thin eyebrows, and their arms 
and legs are ſlender. Though in their appearance ther 
reſemble the other inhabitants of Siberia, yet the 24 2 


of the Kami ſchadales are ſhorter than thoſe of the” other | 


Siberians, their cheeks, are more ſwelling, their mouth I 
are large, and their ſhoulders broad, particularly thoſe 
who inhabit the ſea-cſt. ae? 
Their cloaths are generally made of the ſkins of deer 
dogs, and ſeveral other Jand and ſea animals, and even of 
the ſkins of birds: it is not unuſual with chem to u 
thoſe of different animals in the' ſame garment. They 
commonly wear two coats, the under coat with the hairy 
fide inward, and the upper with the hält outward ; for * 


theſe laſt they chooſe black, white, er ſpeckled ſing, _- 
The ſleeves © the upper coat art very long, ſo as to agg 


below the knee; and it has à hood, which; in bat wWes- 
ther, they put over their heads. They border their chat 

with white dogeſkin, and upon their backs ſew. fi al 
ſhreds of different coloured ſkins or. alk; © 3 
Theſe garments are worn both by men and womenyz 
but the latter commonly wear at home in the houſe FP 
waiſtcoat and avert e together. Their feec and 
legs are covered with different ſorts of ſkins.” In he 


a 


. Ruſſian. ſettlements the: ancient dreſs is generally laid 


F 


alive, and the women wear ſhifts, ruMes, caps, waiſt _ 


coats, and ribbons, _ r 1 
Captain King deſcribes the ſummer dreſs of the Kam!- 
ſchadales. who. are incorporated with the Ruſfant in the 


following manner. Their outermoſt garment is in the 


ſhape of 4 carter's frock : thoſe worn in ſummer are of 


Mm, 3 SR.) 34 & -x fu FS 7 * X £ 1 | 
Nantes; In winter they are made of ſkins, moſt com- bs 


other ſide, which is worn in- 


bf a blue; red, or yellow" colour. The r 
port of PER ee pane of tight er EN - 
Tong breeches of leather, reaching Jown to the calf of the 
leg, a pair of dog or deer-ſkin boots with the hair inner- 
moſt, and of a fur cap with two flaps, Which are generally 
tied up cloſe to the head, but in bad weather let down to 
fall round the ſhoulders. Ps Ruſſians ſettled here wear the 
European dreſs. . Coot's Third Voyage, III. Ameri 
Captain King was at Bolabęretſt, the ſong" Major Behm, 

the then governor, preſented him,” in return for many 


but from him little information was obtained, for he 
fied on the run, eee 
1 2 | or. - 85 5 1 Net a 154 , 4 * F 23 | 
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preſents which had been made, with a magnificent Kamt- 
[chagale dreſs, ſuch asthe principal civil officers, or Tocons, - 
ann l . 1 . i —— = | ts 1 1 * [ weat 
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r when the 98 in greateſt ſtate 3 this dogs; as 
7 was informed by a AM pron bong muſt have coſt, 
xt leaſt, one hundred and twenty roubles. The go: 
retnor, to compliment his viſitors, invited the principal 

inhabitants in the 1 to an entertainment at his 
=” z on which occaſion the women appeared very 
ndidly dreſſed, after the Kamtſchadale faſhion. The 
wives of the governor, and his ſucceſſor, as 'well as thoſe 
2 of the officers of the garriſon, were prettily dreſſed, partly 
in the Siren and party in the ExPopran mode. Madame 
Ben wore a grand European drefs. The richneſs of the 
| * filks which, the women wote, and the ſingularity of their 
habits, were very ſtriking, the whole reſembling ſome in- 
Ehanted ſcene, in the mi { of the wildeſt and moſt dreary 
ptry in che world. * /dem, p. 18. 


\ 2 all foreign intercourſe, never waſh their hands and 
face, nor cut their hails. 4 | They eat out of the ſame diſh 
©, . as the , wh never w and every thing 
About thech ſtinks of fiſh,” Tbey never comb their heads, 
dat both men and women lait their hair in two locks, 
inding the ends with ſmall cords ; and when any hair 
out, they faſten it cloſe with thread: by this means 
oy are ſo e ceſſively louſy, that they can ſerape off the 

in, ieee are ſo naſty as to eat. 4 
for they ge- 


\eir manners are extremely un ny 
r uſe any Civ a never 1 . their cap 
do each ot their diffourſe 1 | 
ey appear 


2 ignorance; yet upon many occaſions 
_ Eurious and inquiſi e. 
2 iin the winter months the Kaniſchadales live under 


d. in r 
g in the earth to 


e depth of about ſix feet, in the 


7 number of perſons who are to live in 7 Within 
or” pace, ftrong poſts or wooden pillars at ed in 
ground at proper diſtances from each 0 on which 
| 25 be beams for ſupporting the roof. The 
8 are encoded, between the joiſts are filled up with a ug 
egy 6 and the whole is covered with turf 


F has, externally the appearance of a round 

: 5 hilloc Neck A hole is left in the centre, which ſerves 
chimn 

| 4 1 


2 and entrance; and the inha- 
a 4* 9 this t they kh 2 Ive 
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95 F Nee he middle 


| nature, nor to eng 

ate perhaps the mo 
of the 3 r 

Liab, as the moſt happy of beings, and his country as. 

\ ſuperior to all others, by affording means of gratification. 

far beyond what are any whereelſc to be wet with, See 


Cov, gage, III. 360. 
. o fixed into the 


e in active purſuits, Reben the 
TIE propenliries i in the greateſt 
but thus ſituated, he conſiders 


gan; abey are raiſed upon nine po 


| joiſts, and'the 


Such inhabitants of this peninſula as are ſecluded' 


and berries grow ſcarce, 2 


which gte termed. Zourts ; theſe are 


former an'oblong ſquare, the ſize of which is determined | 
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and about thirteen feet high. from the ſurface. At the 
height of between nine and ten feet from the ground 
rafters are paſſed from poſt to poſt; theſe are firmly fo. 
cured by Ong ropes. On veſe rafters are laid the 
ole being covered with turf, conſtitute 
the platform or floor of the balagan. On this is raiſed G 
roof of a conical figure, by  mean#@f tall poles faſteneg 
to the rafters at one end, ang aging tog ether in a POint 
at the top. It is thatched 'over. 08 4 ſtrong coarle 
graſs. Phe balagans no two; doors, placed oppoſite 
each other, and the natives af; end to them by the ſame 
ſort of ladders, or rather poles, Ag ate uſed in the ; Jour. 
The lower part is geſt entiteſg re and within it the 
dry their filb, opt 2 les.. "x 5 er articles of 
winter conſumpt e proport on of jc urts to bala- 
gans, according fe to 828 King, is as ge to ux; 5 that ſix 
families genen Jo the 9 in ohe Nn. | * III. 


en nite; Was A oh wette Fauna, wr 
wore convenient. Jo ſuminer than thoſe ified beneath 
it, on account of the frequent rains, which; ould ſpoil 
all their fiſh, were it not preſervedyiniſuch-places ; and if 
they were not ſo high, the wild beaſts" would plunder 
them ; for, e e al” | the bears 
ſometimes climb up, and ce their way into 8 ſtore. 
houſes, eſpecially in the time o rveſt, eb the fiſh 
e uilt round 
their jourts, or winter habitat 
The Log-Joufers or. 1/bas, \ + 8 with pas timber, 
piled horizontally, the ende being Hot each other, 
andthe ſcams caulked with moſs, e roof is ſloping, 
ke thoſe of our common ear fs e and thatcheq 
with coarſe graſs or ruſhes, The ro de conſiſts of three 
apartments: at one end is what may be called the ent 
which runs the whole width and height of the boule, 
and is the receptacle of their Es, reins, "and other 
more bulky gears andiihoufebold= Kuck. This ent 
communicates with, the” middle and beſt apartment, 


which is ſurniſhe ich broad benches, deſigned both for 
eating and fleeping upon. 


jut of this is a door into the 
kitchen, one half of which is taken up by the oven, or 
fire · place, ſo contrived, by being let. ine the wall which 
5 the kitchen 75 middle apartment, ab to warm 

oth at the. ſame ti ver the middle apartment and 
kitchen are; by 3 whic 9 2 18 by a ladder 

placed in the% 
each, aparte ent mad: 


S-windows in 
in hoſes of the 
. boards of the 

| 15 one 5 for 2 Natives are 
plane. wy the action 
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55 n this 18 5 8 3 the moſt 


25 | W e 
6 the hbourt 2 5 "#7 in his 
if 's his W 1 8 eur; 4 at the ſame 
therty of ſerving them 
” be "defires that 
5 5 if he has 
ended 2 to che par mais  jmmecdi jately 
. hut if Re Nas not, he is cim d with a preſent 
for his ſctvices; ne 9. 
As the whole cereddithy: of mar ape . in his ſtrip- 
uve to-render this 
ſee different coats, 
N . < 3 A 
a ar 0 rote er. 
:The man therefore W 15 ED of finding 
her alone, or with but few women in her company; and 
2 ſoon as he has found it, ruſhes upbn her, and begins 
Wy”; Il off her ſtraps, nets, and cloaths, 
he ſucceeds in his attempt he immediately runs from 
ber; and the bride, as a proof of her being conquered, 
| calls him back with a ſoft Ind feeble voice; and this is 
the whole of the marriage ceremony. The ſame night 
the marriage is conſummated, and the next day he car- 
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KAMTSCHATKA: A 
room return to the bride's relations, where the marriage 
eaſt is celebrated. - kak "THAN 
This ceremony only relates to the marriage of a virgin, 
for with a widow the agreement of the parties 1s ſuffi- 

"cient ; but the man muſt not take her to himſelf before 
her ſins are done away. Fhis can only be accompliſhed 
by a ſtranger's once lying with her; but as this taking 
off of fin is conſidered. by the Kamt/chadales as extremely 
diſhonourable for the man, it was formerly difficult to pro- 
cure. one to undertake it; but ſince the Cofiacks came 
among them, the poor widows. are in no diſtreis for ſtran- 
ers to take away their ſins. | 

Marriage is only prohibited between father and daugh- 
ter, mother and ſon. A. Kamtſchadale has frequently 
three wives. The women are far from being jealous, 
for the wives live together in perfect harmony: | 
They have commonly very eaſy. labours ; and are de- 
livered upon their knees in the preſence of all the people 
of the village, without diſtindion of age or ſex, The 
infant, inſtead of being ſwathed in cloaths, is wrapt in 
tow. The woman's mother, or neareſt relation, gene- 
rally performs. the office of midwife. . ö 

When a woman bears twins, it is cuſtomary to deſtroy 
one of them, as alſo a child born in ſtormy weather; 
though the death of the:laſt may be averted by certain 
incantations. How aſtoniſhing that parental affection 
ever ſuffered ſuch cruel cuſtoms to be introduced 1, © 

The Kamtſchadales imagine that the diſeaſes with which 
they are afflicted are brought upon them by the. ſpirits 
that inhabit particular groves, for their preſuming to cut 
any of them down. Their principal diſorders are the 
ſcurvy, jaundice, the venereal diſeaſe, boils, palſy, and 
cancer, which they Endeavour to cure by charms and in- 
cantations ; but yet they do not neglect the uſe of herbs 


and roots. 3 ; 
In the year 2767 the fox firſt attacked the 
Kamt/chadales. This dreadful diſeaſe was brought from 
Ohet/z, at a time when the natives had peaceably ac- 
quieſced in the power which the Ruſſians had acquired, 
and their population was much on the increaſe ; but 
the ravages of this diſorder were not leſs dreadful than 
thoſe of the plague, and ſeemed to threaten the entire ex- 
tirpation of the It is computed in the country, 
that near 20,000 died of this diforder in Kamt/chatha; the 
Koreki' y, and the Nurile iſles. In ſome places the 
inhabitants of whole vill were ſwept away; of Which 
ſufficient proofs appeared. about he bay of Awaßſta, 
 _ , whereeight Qfrogs wete ſeen, which: at the time we are 
ſpeaking of were ſaid ta have be mpletely inhabited,” 
but at the time when Captai chet{ here, twelve 
year̃s aſter, were all deſolate et that of Saints Peter 
and Paul; and even in that M even natives 
tributary then rehdeds Of 300 inhabitants which the 
oftrog of Paratounca"contained, no more than thirty-ſix 
temained; a decimation to life and not for death ! In the 
preſent: diminiſhed ſtate of the natives, with freſh ſup- 
plies of Ruffians and Coſ/acts perpetually pouring in, and 
who interms with them by marriage, it is probable that 
in leſs than half a century there will be very fewof them 
left. By Major Bebms account there were not, in 1778, 
more thin three thouſand who paid tribute, the Nurile 
iſlanders included. Cook, III. 366. 
Inſtead of burying the dead, the Tamtſchadales drag the 
corpſe out of the hut with a ſtrap faſtened round the neck, 
and then deliver it for food to their dogs. For this euſ- 
tom, ſo ſhecking to humanity, and ſo contrary to the 
practice of all other nations, they give the following rea- 
| ſe. who. are devoured by dogs will be 
drawn in ſledges by fie dogs in the other World; and 
that the corpie is thus uſed gear the but, . that. the evil 
ſpirits, who are the occaſion of the perſon's death, may be 
ſatisfied with the miſchief they have done. n 
All the cloathy of the deceaſed are thrown away, not 
from their imagining. that they ſhall bave them in the 
other world, but from the opinion that whoever wears 
them will come to an Climate end. LE 
After the body has been thus devoured, they uſe the 
following purification: they go to a wood and cut ſome 
rods, which they twiſt round into a ring, and: creeping | 
through it twice, carry it back to the woug, and throw 
it toward the weſt, Thoſe who dragged out the body 
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muſt alſo catch two birds, one of which they eat with the 


whole family, and the other they burn. Before this pu- 
| rification they dare not enter any other, hut, nor will any 
| body enter theirs : it is therefore performed immediate- 
ly, and in commemoration of the dead the whole family 
fine upon a fiſb, and burn the fins in the fire. 

When a Kamiſchadale ſeeks the friendſhip of another, 
he invites him to his hut, which is made very hot for his 
reception; and he no ſooner enters, than they both ſtrip 
themſelves naked. The malter of the hut then ſets before 
| his gueſt great plenty of his beſt proviſions; and, while 
he is eating, throws water upon red-hot ftones, till the 
| heat of the place becomes inſupportable. The ſtranger 
ſtrives to bear, it, and to eat up all the victuals, whilſt 
the maſter of the hut endeavours tg oblige him to com- 
plain of the heat, and to deſiſt from eating. He himſelf 
eats nothing, but is allowed even to leave the hut, though 
the viſitor is not ſuffered to ſtir till he confeſſes that he 
is overcome. They-ufually eat ſo much at theſe feaſts, 
that for two or'three days they can ſcarcely move or en- 
dure the ſight of victuals. r 

Mr. King deſcribes the dances which he ſaw whilſt in 
this country, as well thoſe by the  Rufſhans as by the 
Kamiſchadales, to be inconceivably rude. and uncouth. 
| Thoſe of the firſt ſomewhat reſemble our hornpipe ; the 
latter aim at repreſenting the auk ward geſtures of the 


E 
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bear, which theſe people have frequent opportunities 
of obſerving in a great variety of ſituations, Ihe body, 
in theſe exhibitions, is generally bowed, and the knees 


bent, whilſt the arms are employed in imitating the va- 
rious motions of that clumſy animal. W | 

All the convivial mirth known among the women 
conſiſts in jeſting and ſinging ; inſtead of dancing they 
ſpread'a mat in the middle of the room, and kneel upon 
it oppoſite to each other, holding a little tow in each 
hand. At firſt they begin to ſing very low, giving a 
gentle motion to their hands, but by degrees raiſe their 
voice and increaſe their motion till they are fatigued and 
out of breath, With this uncouth entertainment the 
Kamiſchadales appear highly delighted. 

The women, who have generally clear and -agreeable 
voices, compoſe and ſing love ſongs, in which they declare 
their affection to their lovers, their grief, their fondneſs, 
and other paſſions; but though they hav@an/indination 
nt except a flute, 
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upon which they play very 5 „ 
—_ ſtranger no Jooner comes to amtſchatha than they 


give hic new name, and at their entertainments mimie 


all his a Kions. They have alſo profeſſed buffoons, but 
their wit is inf@lerably inde cen and obſcene. They 
ſometimes ſmoke and tell ftories with their friends. 

A Kamiſchadaie,” ſays Captain King, ** eonfiders it 
« as the greateſt hardſhip, not to | 


6 tea two or three 
« times a day.” Coot's Voyage, III. 406. r 
They travel in fledges drawn by five dogs, drixiag them 
with a crooked ſtick four feet long, or a Whip of different 
coloured thongs. They ſit upon the right fide of the 
ſledge, with their feet hanging down. A man Ig @bliged 
to keep an exact balance to prevent his being overturned, 
which would be very dangerous, as the dogs never ſtop 
till chey come to a houſe. When the Reſolution and 


Diſcovery arrived in Atawſta bay, the commandin 2 
officer {ent an expreſs to Ns means of one +. | 


drink tea 


theſe ledges, and received. an anſwer, in little more than 
nce, ingoing-and, 


., Theſe ſledges are in their body about four f i 
wicker-work 5" which, . 


returning, amounted to 270 Englifh miles. Cos I. 8 5 
half long, and a foot ide made in the form of a 
dent, of licht, tought woo Rrongly bound togendet Witb 
noſe belonging to the better 
fort of people, is eleginitly flained of à Ted and blue co- 
lour, and the ſeat covered with bears-ſkins and other 
furs. It is ſupported by four legs about two feet high, 
which reſt on two long flat pieces of wood, five or fix 
inches broad, extending a foot at each end beyond the 
body of the ſledge: they are turned up before in the 
manner of a {kate, and ſhod with the bone of ſame ſea 
animal. The fore part of the carriage is ornamented 
with thongs of leather and taflels of goloured cloth, 
and from the crofs-bar, | to which the harneſs + 
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joined, are hung links of iron, or 
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of which they conceive to be encouraging to the dogs. | 


Theſe" ledges are ſeldom conſtrued ſo as to carry 
more than one perſon, - who, as already obſerved; fits 
aſide reſting his feet on the lower part of the ſledge, and 
carries his proviſions. and other neceſſaries wrapped up 
in a bundle behind him, The dogs are uſually five in 
number, yoked two and two, with ky 3G As the reits 
are not faſtened to the heads of the dogs, but to their col- 
lars, they give the driver but little power over them, and 
are therefore generally hung upon the ledge, whilſt 
the driver depends entirely upon their obedience to his 
voice for the direction of them. With this view the 
leader is always trained up with a particular degree of 
care and attention: fome of them bear a moſt extra- 
ordinary price on account of their docility and ſteadineſs ; 
inſomuch that for one of them forty roubles, br ten 
pounds ſterling, is no unuſual price, The driver is con- 
ftantly provided with a crooked ſtick,” which anſwers the 


- purpoſe both of whip and reins: as by ſticking it into 


the ſnow he is enabled to moderate the ipeed of the dogs, 
or even to ſtop them entirely ; and when they are lazy, or 
otherwiſe inattentive ro his voice, he chaſtiſes them by 
throwing itatthem ; upon which occaſion thedriver's dex- 
terity in picking it up again is very remarkable, and forms 
the principal difficulty of the art; indeed it is not ſur- 
priſing that they ſhould labour to be ſkilful in a practice 
upon which. their ſafety ſo materially depends; for it is 
artet that if a driyer ſhould happen to loſe his ſtick, 
the dogs would inſtantly perceive it, and unleſs their 
a of the moſt ſober and reſolute kind, they would 
immediately run a-head full ſpeed, and never ſtop until 
they were quite ſpent ; but as that would nat be the caſe 
ſoon, it generally happens in ſuch ſituations thateither the 
carriage is overturned, and daſhed to pieces againſt the 
trees, or they hurry down ſome precipice, and are all bu- 
ried in the ſnow. The accounts which are given of the 
ſpeed of theſe dogs, and of their extraordinafy patience 
of hunger and fatigue, would be ſcarcely credible, if they 
were not ſupported by the beſt authorities. The dogs, 
as we related in the former ſection, are fed during the 
winter with the offals of fiſh, but are always deprived 
even of this miſerable food a day before they ſet out on 
a journey, and are never ſuffered to cat before the end of 
it 3 and it is ſaid not to be unuſual for them to continue 
thus to faſt for the ſpace of two whole days, Wonder- 
ful as this aſſertion is, Krahheninitoff, a writer eſteemed 
on account of his accuracy and fidelity, in his hiſtory 
and deſcription of Kamiſchatke aſſerts, that travelling 
parties in this country, when overtaken by ſtorms of 
ſnow, drive with the utmoſt precipitation into the neareſt 
wood, and there continue until the tempeſt is over, which 
frequently lafts fix or ſeven days, the dogs remaining all 
this while quiet and inoffenſive, except that ſometimes, 
when preſſed by hunger, they will devour the reins and 
the other leathern parts of the harneſs. 1 
Lieutenant (afterwards Captain) King relates a jour- 
ney” which he took to Bolchereſſt, in beginning of 
May, attended by Mr. Webber the painter, and two 
ſeamen, beſides ſome natives who officiated as guides, a 
grent part of which was performed on theſe fledges. 
hilſt the baggage was laſhing on, previous to ſetting 
off, the dogs ſet up a moſt grievous howl, which was 
continued until they were yoked, and the paſſengers 
_ ſeated, when this diſmal noiſe was changed to a cheerful 
yelping, and that entirely ceaſed as ſoon as they were put 
in motion. The ſnow was ſo ſoft, that the dogs, al- 
moſt at ery ſtep, ſunk up to their bellies. Cook, III. 
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There is no travelling with dogs after a deep ſnow, till 
a path be made, which is perfarmed by a man going be- 
fore with ſnow ſhoes... Theſe are made of two thin 
boards ſeparated in the middle, and bound together with 
thongs ; the fore part is bent up à little, and a place 
made to flip 
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aan 2 men, beſides hunting and 1 all underſtand 

the art of weaving nets, making fledges and boats, 
building their huts, dreſſing their proviſions, and forming 
their furniture and warlike inffruments. 
The weren, on the 'contrary;-are the only curriers, 
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in the foot, to Whieh the ſhoe is tied with | 
A IKE - RTE | 5 . 


GEOGRAPHY, Rant$etitthy, 
| the ſkins, make all the coats, ſhoes, and ſtoc 
are alſo employed in curing the fick. 5H 0 
Before the Kamfſebadales were conquered by the Rif. 
| fans, the men made uſe of tones and bones inſtead of 
metals, and of them mide hbatchets, ſpears; arrows, 
needles, and lances. With theſe they hollowed out their 
canoes, troughs, and bowls : but the work was fo tedious 
that a man would be three pears in making a cance. 
Hence their wooden bowls, which they were long in mak. 
ing, wete'more valued: by them than veſſels of the moſt 
precious mefals and moſt curious workmanſhip ate with 
us. In theſe bowls'they* dreſs their victuals, and heat 
their broth, by throwing ted - hot ſtones into them, 

In order to kindle a fire, they uſe a board of dry wood 
in which are ſeveral round holes, -and;putting the end of 
a ſmall round ſtick into one of theſe, they roll it back. 
ward and forward with the palms of both bands, till the 
friction cauſes the wood to take fire; and inſtead of tin. 
der they uſe dry graſs beat ſoft. This practice they have 
in common with the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, and 
many of the newly diſcovered iſlands. At the firſt arriyal 
of the Ruſſians they conſidered, in common with every 
other ſavage nation, a piece of iron as a moſt valuable 
preſent, and even now have loſt very little of their regard 
for it. * | | ' 

The Ruſſian traders are forbid to ſell them any war. 
like inftruments ; yet they are ſo ingenious as to make 
ſpears and arrows out of the iron pots and kettles that are 
ſold to them; and are ſodexterous, that when the eye of a 
needle is broke, they make a new one, which they repeat 
till nothing remains but the point. 
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Of the Religion of the Kamtſchadales. Their Method of 
Barter: Ig norance of Numbers, and Diviſion of the Year, 
Dye Commerce of the Country, | 23 : 


PHE Kamiſchadales have very mean and abſurd ideas 

of the Deity, to whom they pay no religious wor- 
ſhip ; they call him Katchu, and frequently reproach him 
for having made ſo many ſteep hills and rapid rivers, for. 
ſending ſo many ſtorms and ſo much rain. They erect 


— 
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a kind of pillar in a ſpacious plain, and bind it round with 


rags. Whenever they paſs by it they throw to it a piece 
of fiſh or ſome other victuals, and near it never gather 
any berries, or kill either birds or beaſts; but they offer 
nothing that is of uſe, or hieh they would not otherwiſe 
be obliged to throm away. Burning mountains, hot 
ſprings, and partie Nods, they eſteem ſacred, and 
imagine them inhi il ſpirits, whom they fear 
and. reverence more i ir god. They have no notion 
that the Supreme Bein gi diſpenſe happineſs or miſery, 
but maintain that every man's good or bad fortune de- 
pends upon himſelf, - They believe that the world is 
eternal, and the ſoul immortal; that it ſhall be again 
united to a body, and live for ever ſubject to the ſame. 
troubles and fatigues as in the preſent liks, only that they 
ſhall enjoy a greater plenty of all neceſſary accommoda- 
tions. They even imagine that the ſmalleſt animals will 
riſe again and dwell under the earth; for they believe 
the earth is flat, and under it another ſky and another 
earth like ours, where, when we have ſummer, they have 
winter. W a 53 
Being chiefly employed about providing what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for their ſupport, they have no notion of 


| riches, fame, or honour; therefore covetouſneſs, ambi- 


tion, and pride, are unknown to them, but luſt and 
cruelty prevail among them. Theſe vices frequently 
occaſion quarrels and even wars, not from the delice of 
increaſing their power, but to carry off proviſions, and 
more frequently to procure women. 

The Kuffians have taken great pains to convert the 
natives to chriſtianity, in which attempt they have been 
ſome what ſucceſsful,” Captain King. 55, 2 if we may 
judge of the other miſſionaries from the hoſpitable and 
© benevolent paſtor af Parataumca, who is a native on 


the mother's'fide; more ſuitable perſons cannot be ſet 


over this buſineſs,” III. 368. The religion taught 


d yers, taylors, aud ſhoctuakers z for they dreſs and dye 
$554 2 10 eee fa 8 . 1 (4 +; . | 
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is that of the Greek church. Captain King 3 the 
r : TY N ; 25 ervice 


44 8 
when the congregation conſiſted of 
bree Kamtſchadale men and three 
g part of 1 re) — 

ich was performed in a very ſolemn and edifying 
5 Schools are likewiſe eſtabliſhed in many of the 
oſtrogs, where the children of both the natives and Coſ- 
bs are gratuitouſly inſtructed, Cook, III. 303, 368. | 
Their trade only tends to procure the neceſfaries and 
conveniences of life, by exchanging what they abound 
with for what they want. his kind of barter 1s 
carried on among themſelves under a great ſhow of 
friendſhip ; for if one wants any thing another has, he 
des freely to viſit him, and without any ceremony tells 
him what h 


with him ; and the other is obliged, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the country, to give him-whatever he has occafion 
for; but he afterward returns the viſit, and telling what 
he deſires, is alſo immediately ſupplied, . 

They keep no account of their age, though they can 
reckon as far as an hundred, but they count everything 
with their fingers, and it is diverting to ſee them reckon 
above ten; for having counted the fingers of both 
hands, they claſp them together, which ſignifies ten, then 
beginning with the toes, they count twenty, after which 
they ate confounded, and cry,“ Where ſhall 1 take 
* m 0 V 
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ſervice on a Sunday, 
the prieſt's family, thre 
boys, who aſſiſted in ſingin 


ore » . * 4 s - 
They divide the year into ten diviſions, ſome of which 
are longer and others ſhorter; for they do not make this 
diviſion from the changes of the moon, but from ſome 


. 4 
articular occurrences” that annually return: chiefly re- 


variations of the ſeaſons, or the times when 
they carry on particular fiſheries. They commonly di- 
vide one year into two, calling the winter a year, and the 
ſummer another. They do not diſtinguiſh the days by 
jr ticular names, nor form them into weeks or months. 
When eclipſes happen they carry fire out of their huts, 
and pray 'the . luminary eclipſed to ſhine as formerly. 
They know only three conſtellations, the great bear, the 
pleiades, and the three ſtars in Orion. They have no 
writings nor bieroglyphics to preſerve the memory of 
any remarkable events; ſo that all their knowledge of 
paſt events depends on tradition, which ſoon becomes 
fabulous and uncertain. - ret 
The commerce of the country is carried on by a com- 
pany of merchants, eſtabliſhed by the preſent empreſs of 
Ruſſia, This company origindlly conſiſted of twelve, 
but three more have been added about ten years fince 
(from 1788). The members of it are diſtinguiſned 
dy wearing a gold medal as a mark of the empreſs's en- 
- couragement and protection of the ſut trade. Formerly 
this commerce was entirely carried on by barter, but for 
ſome years paſt every article is bought and fold for ready 
money only ; and the quantity ef ſpecie in circulation 
here is ſurpriſing. The furs ſell ata high price, and the 
ſituation and habits of the natives call for few articles 
in return, When the ſhips Reſolution and Diſcovery 
touched here, the ſailors brought a great number of furs 
from the coaſt of America, and were not leſs aſtoniſhed 
than delighted with the quantity of ſilver the merchants 
paid down for them; but on finding neither gin- ſhops to 
reſort to, nor tobacco, nor any thing elſe that they cared 
for, to be had for money, the roubles ſoon became trou- 
bleſome companions, and Mr. King often obſerved the 
2 king them about the deck. Cook's Third Voyage, 
„„ F 3 
The articles of importation are principally European, 
but not confined to * Rufſian manufactures 5 many are 
Enghfſh and Dutch ; ſeveral likewiſe come from Siberia, 
Bucharia, the Calmycs, and China: they conſiſt of coarſe 


ſpecting the 


woollen and linen cloths; yarn ſtockings, bonnets, and 


gloves ; thin Perſſan ſilks, cottons, and pieces of Nan- 
been; ſilk and cotton handkerchiefs, braſs and copper 
pans, iron ſtoves, files, gloves, powder and ſhot; hard- 
ware, ſuch as hatchets, bills, knives, ſeiſſors, needles; 
look ing-glaſſes, flour, ſugar, boots, & c. The merchants 
make very large profits both upon the articles which they | 
import ſor this market, and by the furs which they ſend” 
to Kiatebta, on the frontiers of China, diſtant from 
Otatſt 1364 miles, and from thence to Pekin 760 miles 
more, from whence ſome of theſe furs are ſent to Japan. 
bp 75 profits might therefore be made, if the trade 
OL. I, | | 
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e wants, though he never had an acquaintance | 


us 
tſchatka directly to Japan, which 
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was carried on from Kam 
at the moſt is no more than three weeks ſail ! 

A duty of ten per cent. is paid on all furs exported to 
Okotſh, and twelve per cent, on fables. All ſorts of 
merchandize, of whatever denomination, imported from 
thence, pay a duty of half a rouble for every pood, which 
is thirty-fix Eng/h pounds weight. 
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Of the Metbod in which the K amiſchadales make War. 'The 
| Tax they pay to Ruſſia. The Ruſſian Forts erefed in the 
Country, and the Manner in which the Coſſacks live a! 
Kamtſchatka. Severity of the Ruſſian Diſcipline. 


EFORE the Kami/thadales were conquered: by the 

Ruſſians they did not appear to have the ambition of 
enlarging their territories, or increaſing their power, and 
yet the quarrels that aroſe between themſelves were fo 
frequent, that a'year ſeldom paſſed in which ſome village 
was not entirely ruined. The motives of theſe wars were 
unjuſt, and frequently trifling : they fought in order to 


take priſoners, that they might employ them, if males, in 


doing their laborious work ; or, if females, make them 
either their wives or concubines. At other times neigh- 
bouring villages went to war for quarrels that happened 
among their children, or ſor negleQing to invite each 
other to their feaſts, | 

Yet ſuch is their cowardice, that they never chooſe 

openly to attack an enemy, whilſt no people ſeem to de- 
| ſpiſe life more than they, or are more frequently guilty 
of ſelf- murder. - | 
Theſe quarrels among themſelves rendered it eaſy for 
the Cofacks to ſubdue them; for the natives, on ſeeing 
them attack one village, were ſo far from aſſiſting their 
countrymen, that they rejoiced at their deſtruction, with- 
out conſidering that they would ſoon ſuffer the ſame fate. 
They indeed deſtroyed more of the Caſſacls by treachery 
than by arms; for on their coming to any village to de- 
mand the tribute, they were received in the moſt friendly 
manner, and the tribute not only paid them, but a bad 
preſents made them for receiving it. Thus having lulled 
them into a ſtate of ſecurity, they either cut theit throats 
in the night; or ſet fire to the huts of their neighbours, 
and burnt them with all the Co//acks that were with them. 
The Cofſacks are now upon their guard, and are particu- 
larly afraid of extraordinary eareſſes, and always expet 
ſome treacherous defign when the women in the night- 
time leave their huts. 
Whenever they bear that troops are marching againſt 
them, inſtead of meeting their enemies, they retire to 
ſome eminence, which they fortify as ftrongly as poſſible, 
and building huts there, wait till they are attacked. They 
then bravely defend themſelves with their bows and ar- 
rows, and every other method in their power but if they 
find the enemy is likely to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, they firſt cut the throats of their wives and 
children, and then either throw themſelves down a pre- 
cipice, or, with their weapons in their hands, ruſh upon 
their enemies, and ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. | 
Their weapons are, baws and arrows, ſpears, and 
what may be called a coat of mail : theirquivers are made 
of the wood of the larch-tree, on which is glewed birch 
bark; their bow-ſtrings are the blood-yefſels of the whale, 
and their arrows, which are about four feet long, are all 
poiſoned, ſo that whoever is wounded by them uſually 
dies in twenty-four hours, there being no other remedy 
but ſucking out the poiſon z and their coats of mail. are 
2 of 1 _ ſkins of AN and ſeals, cut into 
thongs, and platteq zogether. They put them upon the 
left fide, and tie thei with thongs An the Ralle be- 
hind they fix a high board to defend their head, and 
another before as à breaſt plate. According to Mr. 
King, ammunition is fo dear at Kamiſchatha, that the 
price of a bear will not purchaſe more of it than is ſuffi- 
cient to load a muſket three or four times. Coot's Vey- 
age, III. 7 N | ; 
The taxes which the Kam!/chadales.pay to Ruſſia con- 
ſiſt of only one ſkin of fuch ereatures as every man is 
uſed to hunt, ſuch as ſables and foxes; In the Kurile 
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iftands the ſkin of a ſea otter is tequired, but as this is 
much the moſt valuable, one ſkin ſerves to pay the tribute 
of ſeveral perſons, Juſtice, except in criminal caſes, is ad- 
miniſtered. by their own chiefs. By an edict of the preſent 
empreſs, no crime whatever can be puniſhed with death; 
but in caſes of murder, of which there are very few, the 
puniſhment of the 4nout is adminiſtered with ſuch ſeve- 
rity, that the offender for the moſt part dies under it. [See 
an account of this dreadful puniſhment in our ſecond vo- | 
lume, pages 45 and 46. 

The Ruſſan government over this country, conſidered 
as a military form, is very mild and equitable. -. The na- 
tives are permitted to chooſe their own magiſtrates from 
among themſelves, in the way, and with the ſame pow- 
ers they had evet been accuſtomed to. 
under the title of Toon, preſides over each oftrog or vil- 
lage, is the referree in all differences, impoſes fines, and 
inflicts puniſhments for all crimes and miſdemeanors, re- 
ferring to the Ruſſian governor ſuch only as he does not 
chooſe, from their intricacy or heinouſneſs, to decide 
upon himſelf. Each Toion bas likewiſe the appointment 
of a civil officer called a corporal, who aſſiſts him in the 

.execution of his offices, and in his abſence acts as his de- 


* 


puty. Fe 
5 There are. five Ruſſian forts. in Kamtſchatka : "theſe are 
named Nichnei, Verchnei, Tigil, Bolcheretſk, and Saints Pe- 
ter and Paul; diſtributed among theſe are about four 
hundred Ruffian and Coſſack troops. Their uniforni is a 
dark green faced with red. An equal number of military 
ate ſtationed at Ingiga, which, though at the north of the 
peninſula, is under the commander of Kamiſchatka. The 

. difcipline of the Ruſſian army, though at this diſtance 
from the ſeat of government, is of the moſt ſtrict and ſe- 
vere kind, from which even the commiſſioned officers 
are not exempt ;z the puniſhment of whom, for ſmall of- 
. fences, is impriſonment, and a bread and water diet. An 
enſign here told Mr. King, that for having been concerned 
in a drunken riot, he was confined. in the black hole for 
three months, and fed upon bread and water, which he 
ſaid fo ſhattered. his nerves, that he had never ſince had 
ſpirits ” a common convivial meeting. Co#'s Third 
J. 75 II. 30 . £03 3 1% T3 2 FE; ie f 
he Clatks who reſide at Kamiſchatka hve much in 
the ſame manner as the natives. I Hoſe of their countty 
who firſt ſettled here, being without nee having 
frequent occaſion to reduce the natives by force of arms, 
made men, women, and children, indiſcriminately, their 
priſoners. - Many of the women they ſelected for concu- 
1 —ͤ and theſe they frequently married if they brought 
children. The other priſoners were treated as ſlaves. 
Sometimes the natives offered them their daughters, 
on their promiſing to marry them as ſoon as à prieſt ar- 
rived, Thus it ſometimes happened, that the Coffacks 
had a marriage and a chriſtening at the ſame time; for 
there was only one prieſt in Kamiſchat#a, who once in a 
year or two vilited the ſettlements. _ Eat 


The Co/ſacts, who are themſelves extremely uncivilized, 
were well pleaſed with this manger of life, and obliged 
their ſlaves to furniſh them with ſables and other furs in 
abundance, while they ſpent moſt, of their time in diver- 
Hons, and particularly in gaming, which they carried, to 
ſuch extremity, that, like the ancient Germans in the time 
9 Cz/ar, they ſtaked every kind of property they 

efled, even to the cloaths which they wore. By this 
flayez were continually transferring to new 


of 
poſletiec 
practice the 
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Their P erſons; Dreſs," Cuſloms, and Manners ; their Hoſpi- 

tality to Strangers ; their MMethad of catching Foxes; 4 

ridiculous Way of pun'fhing Adulterers ; their Religion, 
and Treatment of. their {as Tots 4 W 
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HE Kuriles, who. inhabit the ſouthern point of the 
= peninſula of- Kamchatka, from. their form and ex- 
ternal appearance, ſeem a very different people from the 


Kamiſchadales. ILhey are ſmall of ſtature, have black | 


A SYSTEM OF 


One of theſe, | 


| adulterer prefers his ſafety to his honour, he muſt pay 


I When they change their huts they leave the ſkin and the 
idol behind; but if they make any dangerous voyage, 


' | danger, throw their god -iato the ſes, in order to pacify 


have better features than any of their neighbours, Thei 
beards ate thick, and their whole body is pretty hairy 1 
which reſpect they differ from the other inhabitan;, 4 
the peninſula. The men ſhave their heads as far back . 
the crown; but behind allow their hair to grow to its | 1 
length; a cuſtom they probably borrowed tram the Fa O 
neſe, with whom they have ſome commerce. The _ 5 
only cut the hair upon theit forehead, that it may not N 
over their eyes.” The men have their lips b! 
about the middle; but thoſe of the women are entire 
black: their arms are alſo ſtained with different fl ur 
as high as the elbows ; this is a cuſtom they have in ny 
mon with the Tchukotſear and Tunguſi. Both ſexes — 
ſilver ear- rings, which they obtain from the Fapaneſe, 

Their cloaths are made of the:ſkins of foxes, ſea- fowls 
 ſea-otters, and other amphibious animals, and are CoM. 
monly formed of the-ſkins of very different creatures, fo 
that a whole ſuit is ſeldom ſeen of the ſame ſort of fbi, 
But though they pay ſo little regard to uniformity of dref 
in the cloathing of their native country, they are yer 
fond of acquiring ſuch as are made of ſilk, cloth, or ſerge 
particularly thoſe of a ſcarlet colour; yet having thaw: 
_—_ will wear them when about their dirtieſt work, * 
+ Theſe people are more civilized than thoſe of the neigh. 
bouring nations; for they are perfectly honeſt and peace. 
able: they have a ſoft and modeſt way of ſpeaking: the 
old they treat with reſpect, and behave with affection to 
each other, particularly to their relations. It is impoſſible 
to ſee without pleaſure the friendly and hoſpitable recep- 
tion they give to their friends who come to viſit them 
from the Kurilſti iſlands. nen 

The Kuriles catch foxes in a manner peculiar to them. 
ſelves: they have a net made of the hair of whales 
beards, compoſed of ſeveral rings; this being ſpread upon 
the ground, they bind a magpye to a ring in the middie, 
and round the net draw a cord, the ends of which are 
held by a man concealed in a pit; who, when the ſox 
ſprings upon the bird, draws the cord, and gathers the 
net Res which ſurrounds the fox as a drag-net does 
te Baller arte lent r Regard 

The Kuriles, though they have two or three wives, 
never publicly fleep with ee z but ſteal to 
them privately in the night. They have a very extraor- 
dinary and ridieulous method of puniſhing adultery, The 
huſband-challenges-the adulterer to accept of a match at 
83888 is thus performed: when they meet they 
both ſtrip naked, and the injured challenger gives the 
other a club about three feet long, and near as thick as a 
man's arm; and then the challenger is obliged to receive 
three ſtrokes upon his back from the adulterer, who then 
returns him the Club, and is treated in the ſame manner. 
This they perform three times, and it is generally fol- 
lowed with the death of both; but it is eſteemed as great 
a diſhonour to refuſe this way of fighting, as it is in Lu- 
rope to refuſe complying with a challenge: but if the 


ackened 


the huſband whatever he demands, either in proviiions, 
cloathe, ſkins, or the like. . 

Theſe people are as ignorant of the Deity as the Kant- 
ſchadales. They have idols in their huts made of chips or 
ſhavings, curiouſly curled. They call them Ingool, and 
ate ſaid to pay them a kind of veneration ; but whether 
as good or evil ſpirits is not known. To them they ſacri- 
fice the firſt animal they catch, but they eat the fleſh 
themſelves, ' and hang up the fkin before the image. 


they take the idol with them; and, in caſe of imminent 


the orm: yet in all their excurſions think themſelves 
ſafe while they have this protector with them. 
The women are ſaid to have harder labours than thoſe 
of the Kamtſchadales;; and, if they have twins, one of 
the unhappy inſants is doomed to death. Self- murder is 
as frequent here as among the Kamt{chadales. Such per- 
ſons as die in ſummer are interred in the earth, but in the 

winter they are buried in the ſnow, AT 
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KOREKI or Kon IACs, the TcHukoTSKOI or 
'TexvkTCH1, and ane 

| HE Koreki are divided into“ the Rein- deer, or Wan- 
T dering Koreli, and thoſe that are ſettled in one place, 
who live in huts in the earth like the Kamiſchadales, whom 


almoſt in every other reſpec they alſo imitate. MP 
| The wandering Koreti inhabit the northern part of the 


iſth 


—— wandering Korials ſtretches along the N. E. of 


07 the 


\ 
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though much ſuperior in number; but at the ſame time; 
the other are ſo afraid of che Tchuloſſtoi, that twenty men 
of that country will drive fifty of the Rein- deer Korekt 
before them; and were it not for the protection received 


the whole nation. 


Before we quit this country, it will be neceſſary to 


ſpeak of the bay and river of Anadir. T/chukot/toi Noſs and 
St. Thadeus s Neſs form the N. E. and W. extremities of 


from the Coſſacks, the Tchukotſkoi would bave exterminated 


8 - 


the large and deep gulf of Anadir, into the bottom of 


which the river of that name empties itſelf, dividing, 


mus of Kamtſchatka, and the whole coaſt of the | as it paſſes, the country of the Koriaki from that of the 
Ocean; trom thence to the Anadir, the country | T/chutſkz. 


The TscyukoTsKo1, or Tschurski, live upon the 


the ſea of Olotb, taking in the Whole extent of the penin- | banks of the river Anadir, and extend along the ſhore to 


ſula from eaſt to weſt. Otutorſtoi Noſs, according to the 
| Ruſſian geographers, terminates the peninſula called Kamt- 
ſchatka, on the eaſtward, and becomes the ſouthern 
boundary of the Koriabi. Theſe occupy themſelves entirely 
in breeding and paſturing deer, of which they are ſaid to 

offeſs immenſe numbers, and that it is no unuſual thing 
for an individual chief to have an herd of four or five 
thouſand. They deſpiſe fiſh, and live entirely upon the 
fleſh of deer. They have no balagans or ſummer reſi- 
dences, and their only habitations are like the Kamiſcha- 
dale jourts, with this difference, that they are covered 
with raw deer-ſkins in winter, and tanned ones in ſum- 
mer. Their ſledges are drawn by deer, and never by dogs, 
which, like the latter, are always caſtrated in order to be 
trained to this buſineſs. The draft - deer paſture in com- 
mon with the others, and when they are wanted, the 
herdſmen make uſe of a certain cry, which they inſtantly 
obey, by coming out of the herd. Coot's Third Voyage, 
III. 81. 

The Koreli differ not only in their behaviour from one 
another, but alſo in the form of their bodies. The 


Wandering  Koreki are low of ſtature, and very lean /e 


the Fixed Koreki are ſomewhat taller and thicker than 
the former, eſpecially thoſe that live towards the north, 
who reſemble the Kamtſchadales and Techukotſeoi, Theſe 
are tributaries to the Ruſſians, and under the diſtrict of 
There is beſides a great difference in their manners | 
and cuſtoms. The Mandering Koreli are extremely jea- 
laus, and often kill their wives upon ſuſpicion merely 3 | 
but when any are caught in adultery, the woman and 
her gallant are both condemned to death. On this ac- 
count the women ſeem to ſtrive to render themſelves diſ- 
nàꝛgreeable; for. they never waſh their hands and faces, 
nor comb their heads; and their upper garments are 
ragged, dirty, and torn, the beſt being worn innermoſt. 
This proceeds from the jealouſy of their huſbands, who 


| 


aſſert, that a woman has no need te adorn herſelf, unleſs Hi, or T/chutſki, they at the firſt ſalutation preſent him 


| ſhe intends to gain the affections of ſtrangers ; for her 
hufband will love her without it. Vip bh a 

On the contrary, the Fixed Koreti conſider it as the 
higheſt inſtance of friendſhip, when they enter:aina friend, 
to introduce him to the bed of their wife or daughter; 
and his refuſal to accept the offer would be conſidered as 
ſo groſs an affront, that they might be prompted to 
murder the man who commiited it. The wives of the 
Fired Koreki therefore adorn themſelves as much as they | 
can, by painting their faces, wearing good cloaths, and 
endeavouring to ſet off their perſons, They even ſome- | 
times fit naked in their huts, in the company of ſtrangers, | 
The.whole nation is rude, paſſionate, revengeful, - and | 


the north and north-eaſt as far as the Cape or Noſs of 
T /chukotſkoi. "Thoſe who dwell on that promontory keep 


tame rein-deer, and frequently change their habitations 


between the rocks, while thoſe who have no rein-deer 
dwell on the banks of the ſea, where the ſea-horſes uſu- 
ally come on ſhore ; theſe laſt live by hunting wild rein- 


deer, and on the fleſh and fat of the whales, ſea-horſes, - 


and ſeals, feeding alſo on roots and herbs. Like the 
wandering Koriakt, the attention of the T/chutſt? is prin- 
cipally confined. to their deer, of- which. their country 
affords great numbers, both tame and wild, They are 
a ſtout, well made, bold, and warlike race of people; 
redoubtable neighbours to both nations of the Koriali, 
who often feel the effects of their predatory incurſions. 
The Ruſſians have, for many years, been uſing their en- 
deavours to bring them under their dominion, and after 
loſing a great number of men in their different expedi- 
tions for this purpoſe, have not been able to effect it. 
The laſt attempt was made in the year 1750. However 
it appeats, that what force could not effect, accident 
brought about in the following manner. When the Re- 
elution and Diſcovery appeared on the coaſt of the Tſchut/ti, 
in the year 1778, ſome intercourſe was maintained be- 
tween the natives and the ſhips, which was conducted 
with great amity and good - will on both ſides. Captain 
Cook and the officers made their new acquaintances ſome 
preſents which were highly acceptable, and as they had 
no. knowledge of any other European power but that of 
Ruſſia, they concluded theſe ſhips to be Ruſſian boats, and 
being alike ſtruck with the kindneſs of theſe ſtrangers 
and their apparent force, ſoon after the departure of the 
ſhips they ſent a deputation from their community to 
the governor of Ingiga, voluntarily offering to enter into a 
league of friendſhip, and to render an annual tribute. 
See this tranſaction more fully related in our Appendix, 


n 3 ; 
hen a ſtranger comes to viſit theſe northern Tehuket- 


with their wives or daughters: if theſe are diſagreeable in 
their perſons, or advanced in years, then they procure for 
him ſome-females from among their neighbours ; and the 
woman he chooſes preſents him with a bafin of her own 
urine, which ſhe evacuates in his preſence, with which 
he is obliged, in point of honour, to rinſe his mouth; 
and that act procures him the friendſhip of the commu- 
nity: but if he ſcruples to comply with this ceremony, 
he is conſidered as an enemy. This cuſtom, ſo peculiar 
to theſe people, is mentioned by the Ryſfians who have 
been amongſt the Tchukotſeor, and, ſays 8 
was confirmed by the Tchukatſeo: themſelves at Anadirſt. 
Their cloaths are made of the ſkins of rein: deer, in the 


eruel; but the Mandering Koreki are m proud | ms manner as.thoſe of the Kamiſchadales. The rein- 
0 


and haughty : they think no people upon earth ſo happy 
as themſelves, and conſider, all the accounts given by 
ſtrangers of other countries as entirely fabulous: for, ſay 
they, “ If you enjoy theſe advantages at home, why did 
you take the trouble of coming to us? , You ſeem to 
„want many things which we poſſeſs; while we are ſa- 
* tified with what we enjoy, and never come to ſeek any 
* thing from you. NY Ev! | 
The pride of the Wandering Koreki ariſes from the re- 
ſpectful awe with which they are treated by the Fixed 
Koreti, who are never known to do them the leaſt in- 
Jury: this can only be attributed to the reſpect which the 


\ 


| 


deer ate extremely numerous; and yet the natives are 
ſo penurious, that they are loth to kill any for their own 
uſe, and are contented with eating ſuch as die of diſeaſes, 
or are killed by the wolves, which is no uncommon oc- 
currence. However, for a particular friend, they will kill 
one of their own. herd.” 13353000 

.. They never milk the rein- deer, nor do they know the 
uſe of milk; they eat their fleſh boiled, and What is not 
immediately conſumed they dry by the ſmoke of their 
huts. They eat every other animal, except dogs and 
foxes; and in general eat neither herbs, roots, nor the 
bark of trees, though the poor feed on them in times of 


poor generally pay to the rich. Hence the Rein- dier | great ſcarcity, They eat berries only freſh in the ſummer, 
Koreki call the other their Nlayes, and treat them as ſuch, [and ſave none of them for the winter, Kraſbeninihoff” 


— 
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©, obſerves, 


. 


1 SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


* 


obſerves, that. he ſaw one of their chiefs greatly ſur- 
priſed at the firſt ſight of ſugar, which he took for 


ſalt; but taſting it, was ſo pleaſed with its ſweetneſs, 


that he begged ſome pieces to carry to his wives; but 
being unable to reſiſt the temptation of ſo delicious a ra- 


rity, he eat them all up by the way, and when he came | 


home, told them he had taſted ſalt _—__ than any thing 
he had ever known: they would not believe him, and 
inſiſted that nothing could be ſweeter than cranberri-s, 
with deer's fat and lily roots. ; 
Their favourite food it fat meat, for all theſe ſavage 
nations are exceflively fond of fat. The Thu 


would loſe an eye for a fat dog, and the Faturfhi for a piece | 


of fat horſe-fleſh. The latter know that the ſtealing of 
cattle is puniſhed with the loſs of all their goods, yet, 
when an opportunity offers, they cannot refrain from 
ſtealing a fat horfe, comforting themſelves amidſt their 
misfortunes, with their having once in their lives made a 

delicious meal. : NY 1 

In their marriages, the rich are united to the rich, and 
the poor to the poor, with very little ** to perſonal 
charms, or any other accompliſhment. The 
marry into their owa family, and with any relation, ex- 

- cept their own mother or daughter. Though the bride- 
groom ſhould be ever fo rich, he is obliged to ſerve five, 
or at leaſt three years for his bride ; but during that time 
they are allowed to fleep together, though the form of 
catching the bride is deferred till the marriage is cele- 
brated, which is done without much ceremony. They 
have two or three wives, whom they keep at different 
places, giving them an herd of deer, and a perſon to look 
after them. | 4 

They are very fond of their children, whom they in- 
ure from their infancy to labour and exconomy. The 
children ſuck till they are three years old, but have 
neither cradle nor ſwaddling cloaths. Their ſick are 
carefully attended, and their mans or ſorcerers beat a 
Kttle drum to drive away their diſtempers. Theſe are 
their phyſicians, though they are but little acquainted 
with the medical virtues of plants. 

When any one dies, they erect a great pile 
and having dreſſed the deceaſed in his fineſſ apparel, 
cauſe him to be drawn by ſuch deer as they imagine were 
his favourites ; then placing the body on the pile, throw 
upon it his ſpear, quiver, arrows, knives, hatchets, kettles, 
and other furniture. They then ſet fire to the pile, and 
while it is burning kill the deer that drew the corpſe, and 
having feafted upon them, throw the fragments into the 
flames. A year after the perſon's death all the relations 
aſſemble, and taking two young rein- deer that have never 
drawn a fledge, and a number of horns, which during the 
whole year they have collected for that purpoſe, they go 
to the place where the body was burned, if it be near, or, 

if it de at a diſtance, to ſome other. high place, where they 
kill the deer; and the man driving the horns into the 
earth, pretends that he ſends a herd of deer to the de- 
ceaſed, * They then return home, and in order to purify 
themſelves, paſs between two rods fixed in the ground, 
while the man, beating them with a third, intreats the 

d not to carry them away. 

The Koreki ride on ſledges drawn by rein- deer only 
during the winter, but never mount upon their backs in 
fummer, as it is ſaid the Tunguſi do. Their ſledges are 
about ſix feet long, and their ſides about four inches 
thick; but rather thinner it the fore-part, where they are 
bent upward. They yoke two deer before every fledge. 
They have collars ſomething like thoſe of horſes, and 
alſo bridles and reins, with four little ſharp bones upon 


the deer's forehead, which are uſed as bits to pull them | 


in; for theſe bones piercing the ſkin make them ſtop. 
They are only put on the head of the right-hand deer; 
for if he ſtops, the other cannot proceed. They drive 
them forward with a goad about four feet long, that has 
a ſharp bone at one end, and a hook at the other. The 

prick the deer with the bone to make him go forward, 
and with the hook lift up the harneſs. - The rein-deer 
run much ſwifter than the dogs, and will go one hun- 


dred and fifty werſts, or above a hundred miles a day; 


but care mult be taken to feed them frequently. They 


geld ſome of the males, by piercing the ſpermatic veſlels, | 


and dies them with thongs. 


y generally} 


4 


* ; 


| The religion of the Koreli is as abſurd as that of the 
Kamtſ/chadales : they ſeem to have a great reſpe& ſor evil 
ſpirits, which they ſuppoſe inhabit the fields and Woods + 


— 


but this reſpect ſeems entirely owing to fear. They hay 

no regular times of worſhip, but whenever they please 
kill eicher a rein- deer or a dog, and fixing its head upon 8 
ſtake, turn its face toward the caſt, crying, “ This is for 
you; and may you ſend us ſomething that is poog ,» 
after which they immediately retire, When they are ©. 
| ing*to paſs a river or deſart, which they imagine is inha. 
bited by evil ſpirits, they kill one of their deer, and eatin 

the fleſh, faſten the bones of the head upon a pole, 8 

Before they became ſubject to the Ruſſian empire, t 

had no magiſtrates, only the rich had ſome authority over 
the poor, nor had they then the form of an oath, At 
oblige them to hold a muſquet by the barrel, threatenin 

that whoever does not obſerve this oath will be ſhot by 


| a ball; which they are ſo much afraid of, that rather than 
run the fiſk of being thus killed for perjury, they will, if 


guilty, confeſs their crime. 

Before we leave the coaſt of the eaſtern ocean, we 
ought not to omit yy that from the diſcoveries 
made by Captain Caot juſt before his untimely death, it 
appears, that the ſtrait between the American and Iſalit 
- continents, at their neareſt approach to each other 
which is in the latitude of 66*, was aſcertained to be 
thirteen leagues, beyond which they diverge to N. E. by 
E. and W. N. W. and in the latitude of 60 their gi. 
ſtance ftom each other is about three hundred miles. The 
eaſt cape of A/a is a high round head of land, extending 
four or five miles from north to ſouth, forming a penin- 
ſula, and connected with the continent by a narrow neck 
of low land, Cook, III. 244.— In the aſpect of the two 
countries to the north of the ſtraits, a great reſemblance 
is obſervable: both of them are deſtitute of wood; the 


great height. The ſoundings, in the midway between 
them, were twenty-nine and thirty fathoms, gradually 
decreaſing as the ſhips approached either continent; 
but the water was ſomewhat ſhallower on the coaſt of 
America than on that of Aſia, at an equal diſtance {rom 
land. Jdim. | be 9h | | 
The TuxGvusi are a numeraus pagan nation, dif- 
perſed in different tribes through very diſtant parts of 
Siberia, and are ſuppoſed to amount to ſeven or eight 
thouſand - men: they are diſtinguiſhed into the Konni 
Twngu/i, or thoſe that make uſe of horſes for riding 
and draught ; the Oleni Tunguſi, or thoſe who uſe rein- 
deer for thoſe purpoſes 3 and the Sabatſchi Tunguſi, or 
thoſe who uſe dogs. | 

| Theſe tribes not only ſpring from the ſame ſtock, but 
are evidently of the old Scyſbian extraction, as they re- 
tain many of their cuſtoms and diſpoſitions. They are 
taller in perſon, and poſſeſs more bravery than moſt of 
the other Siberizans, Among the Sabatſchi Tungaſi, who 
live between the Lena and the Penſchinſta ſea, both the 
men and women go naked in ſummer, wearing only a piece 


weather they are cloathed wich the ſkins of rein- deer with 
the hair outward, and their ſtockings, breeches, and coat, 
are all of one piece, but the cap is generally made of ſome 
other fur, according to the fancy of the wearer. 
They acknowledge a Supreme Being, but pay their 
adorations only to ſome ill- ſhaped wooden idols of their 
own formipg. They hang their dead upon trees till the 
fleſh is rotted off, or devoured by birds, and then bury 
their bones. | 7 | ; 
| "The Oleni Tunguſi, who dwell near the ſources of the 
Lena and Aldan, north of that of the Sagalian- ula, or the 
Amur, are eſteemed ſome what leſs barbarous than the 
reſt, They have a ſtrange mode of adminiſtering oaths 
to each other, which is thus performed. He that gives 
the oath ſtabs a dog in the belly, and holds the wound to 
the man who ſwears, who ſucks the blood as a proof of 
his veracity ; for they imagine he would immediately 
burſt if he ſwore falſely, | | 
A ſmall canton of the Oleni Tunguſi is under the do- 
minion of the emperor of China; but all the reſt are ſub- 
ject to Ruſſia, and annually pay a tribute of furs. 
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| preſent, inſtead of ſwearing upon the goſpels, the Cofſacks 


ſhores are low, with mountains farther inland, riſing to 2 


of ſkin about a ſpan broad round the waiſt ; but in cold 


JaxuTts | 
| 430713; 
Of JakuTi or JAKUTZK: 


Climate, and Produce, with the Manners, 


. tt, n 
a and Religion of the Natives. 


Cuſtoms, 


Ak province of Jaluti or Fakutzt lies to the north. 
The cold here, and in the other northern parts of 
Siberia, exceeds that of almoſt every other country upon 
earth; but Providence has kindly dealt out to the in- 
habitants wood for fue], and furs which preſerve them 
from the ſeverity of the weather. Even ice itſelf is 
converted into 2 fence againſt the cold F for in the 
northern parts, particularly at Fakutzh, it is uſual to 
bew a piece of tranſparent ice, of the ſize of the hole, 
which ſerves the peaſants for a window; and having 
laced it on the outſide, they ſprinkle a little water at the 
which immediately freezes, and cements the ice in 
the hole. This ice window keeps out the wind and cold, 
without much diminiſhing the light. Thoſe who have 
alſo glaſs windows, place them on the inſide of the hole, 
that they may not be incommoded with the moiſt effluvia 
of the ice; but the common people do not regard this. 
Theſe ſevere winters are ſucceeded by warm and delightful 
ſummers, when the heat 'is ſo intenſe, that the Tungu- 
5, who iphabit the province of Zakutzkh, go almoſt 
naked. Here is ſcarcely any night during that ſeaſon, and 
toward the Frozen Ocean the ſun continually appears 
above the horizon. The vegetables and fruits of the 
earth are here extremely quick in their growth. Thunder 
is ſeldom heard near the Ice Sea, though the ſouth part 
of Siberia is ſubject to dreadful tempeſts. In the moſt 
northern parts, beyond 60 of latitude, neither corn 
nor fruit grow, but they are ſupplied with corn from the 
ſouth, where the fertility of the ſoil is ſurpriſing. 
Their want of fruit is richly compenſated by the great 
plenty of tame and wild beaſts, fowls, and the vaſt variety 
fine fiſh, 

e produces ſome corn, but the inhabitants being 
more intent upon hunting ſables, foxes, and other animals, 
for the ſake of their furs, neglect cultivating the earth. 
Though the little corn ſown in the county ſoon ripens, 
the ſtraw never exceeds ſix inches in height; for the corn 
no ſooner peeps out of the ground, than it ſhoots into 
ears, and ripens in ſix weeks time: the reaſon of which 
is, that the ſun is here in ſummer hardly ever below the 


edges, 


horizon, but cheriſhes the earth by its warmth both night 


and day. It is worthy of remark, that during this whole 
time it never rains, and that the earth never thaws above 
nine inches deep. Thus the roots are plentifully ſupplied 

with moiſture, while the conſtant heat of the ſun invigo- 
rates what is above the ground. 

There are here pretty large horſes, which being turned 
out all the winter long, ſcrape the ſnow aſide with their 
hoofs to come at the graſs. They alſo eat the buds of 
the birch and aſpen tree, and growing ſleek, plump, and 

fat, during the ſeverity of winter, they appear much hand- 
ſomer than in ſummer, when their hair grows long. | 
The city of JAKUTZK is the capital of the province, 
and is fituated on the river Lena, above four hundred 
miles from the Frozen Sea, and is the refidence of th 
governor-general. | | 
Theſe people compoſe one of the moſt numerous pagan 
nations in Siberia, and conſiſt of ten tribes, all of which 
amount to about thirty thouſand men taxed by the Ryſ- 
fans. The natives offer ſacrifices to the inviſible God of 
Heaven, yet have a wretched type or image of him ſtuffed 
_ out with a monſtrous head, eyes of, coral, and a body 
like a bag. This image they hang upon a tree, and ſur- 
round it with the furs of ſables and other animals. Each 
tribe has one of theſe images; and they have all many 
ſuperſtitious cuſtoms in relation to particular trees, which 
they conſider as ſacred ; and when they meet with a very 
fine one, hang upon it pieces of iron, braſs, and copper. 
While they are performing their ſuperſtitious rites, their 
bibuns or prieſts wear a garment adorned with bits of 
iron, rattles, and bells. 

The fields no ſooner begin to be covered with verdure, 
than each tribe aſſembles at a place where there is a fine 
tree, W's pleaſant ſpot of ground, and there they ſacri- 
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fice horſes and oxen as a new. year's offering, and ſtick up 
the heads round the tree. Then taking a certain liquor 

which they call cumiſes, they fit down in a circle, an 

having drank to each other, dip a bruſh in the liquor, and 
ſprinkle ſome in the air, and ſome into the fire, which they 
light upon that occaſion. At this feſtival they get intole- 
rably drunk, and gorge themſelves to exceſs. | 

T hey eat the fleſh of cows and horſes, but no pork, 
though ever ſo hungry ; yet they never regard whether the 
cattle be ſick or ſound. In all their modes of life 
they are extremely naſty ; and the cattle ſtand in the 
ſame hut where they themſelves dwell. They are 
fond of ſmoking tobacco, which they procure from the 
Ruſſians in exchange for their furs. In February and 
March, when the ſap ariſes in the trees, they go into the 
woods, and cutting down young pines, take off the inner 
bark, and carrying it home, dry it for their winter's pro- 
viſions ; they then beat it to a fine powder, boil it in milk, 
and eat it with dried fiſh, which is alſo beat to powder, 

Their winter huts are ſquare, and made of thin planks 
and beams ; the roof is covered with earth, and a hole as 
uſual is left in the top to let out the ſmoke. Their ſum- 
mer dwellings, which are round, and in the ſhape of a 
ſugar-loaf, are covered on the outſide with the bark of 
birch-trees, curiouſly joined, and embroidered with horſe- 
hair of many colours. A hole is alſo left at the top for 
the paſſage of the ſmoke; and the fire is made in the 
midſt of the hut, where they fix a hook to hang their pots 
on; theſe they make themſelves, as they do alſo their 
kettles, | | ; 

They have different ways of diſpoſing of their dead : 
perſons of diſtinction ſometimes pitch upon a pine-tree, 
and declare they will be buried under it; and when the 
corpſe is interred, ſome of the beſt moveables that be- 
longed to the deceaſed are put along with him into the 
grave, Some only place the corpſe upon a board, which 
they fix in the wood upon four poſts ; then covering the 
body with a horſe's or an aſs's hide, leave it. But moſt 
of them when they die are left in their huts, and their 
relations, taking the moſt valuable things, cloſe up the 
door, and remove to another habitation. 

Among theſe people each tribe looks upon ſome parti- 
cular creature as ſacred ; for inſtance, aſwan, a gooſe, or 
a raven; and theſe are not eaten by that tribe, though 
the others may eat them without offence, 


E 


Of the Bratſki, the Kamſki, the Barabinſki, and the Maho- 
metan Nations on the Banks of the Irtiſch; with a parti- 
cular Account of the Oſtiacs, their Manners, Cuſtoms, 
Religion, and Form of an Oath; | | 


EAR the lake of Bailal are the Bratſti Tartars, 
ſome of whom enjoy great affluence; for it is not 
unuſual there for a private man to have four or five hun- 
dred horſes, and a proportionable number of other cattle. 
They live chiefly on veniſon, but eſteem horſe-fleſh a 
much greater dainty. They drink mare's milk, and alſo a 
ſtrong ſpirit which they diſtil from it. They apply them- 
ſelves to agriculture and trades, and many of them are ex- 
vert mechanics. They purchaſe their wives with their 
cattle, and often give an hundred horſes or oxen for a vir- 
gin whom they admire. They worſhip an idol formed of 
the ſkins of beaſts, and hung up in their huts, | | 
Somewhat farther to the weſt live the Kamſti Tartars, 


in huts covered with bark. They are pagans, and their 


food is fiſh and veniſon, which they eat raw as well as 
dreſſed, and roots ſerve them inſtead of bread. _ 

Still farther to the weſt is the great deſart of Baraba, in 
which the Barabinſti live during the winter, which they 


employ in hunting of ſables ; but in ſummer they remove 


to the banks of the rivers, where they employ themſelyes 
in fiſhing. They are pagans, and ſeem to live very 
wretched lives. Their houſes are low in the ground, 
and their roofs, which riſe about three feet above the 
ſurface, are covered with ruſhes or ſkins, I'he deſart 
affording no water, they drink melted ſnow, and eat dried 
fiſh and barley-meal. They ſcarce know the uſe of 
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money ; but for alittle tobacco a man may purchaſe any | 
thing they have. They, like the reſt of the Siberians, 
wear coats, caps; and ſtockings made of pieces of fur 
| ſewed together. 
Along the river Irtiſeh live a Mahometan nation that is 
wealthy in cattle, the people having numerous herds and 
flocks. Their habit reſembles that of the ancient Ruſſians, 
and the women wear rings in their noſtrils. Their prin- 
cipal food is veniſon, dried fiſh, and barley-meal, which 
they make into a paſte, and eat much in the ſame manner 
as ſome of the Indians do their rice. Like moſt of the 
Tartars they drink mare's milk, and ſometimes tea, 
which they mix with flour and butter. At great enter-, 
* tainments they generally dreſs a young horſe, and drink 
a liquor called braga, diſtilled from oatmeal and mare's 
milk, with which they often get drunk. They pay a tri- 
bute to Moſcovy of ſables, fox-ſkins, and other furs, not- 
withſtanding their having princes of their own. 

Proceeding weſtward, we reach the O/ttacks, who extend 
along the rivers Oly and Jeniſay, and on many of the rivers 
which fall into them: they employ themſelves in hunting 
and fiſhing, In ſummer they take and dry the fiſh which 
ſerves them in the winter; and when that ſeaſon begins, 
they go into the woods with their bows and arrows, their 
dogs and nets, to kill fables, ermines, bears, rein-deer, 
elks, martens, and foxes. Part of theſe furs is paid as a 
tax to the empreſs, and the reſt are ſold at a ſtated price 
to the Ruſſian governors ; but ſometimes they are allowed 
to diſpoſe of them to private perſons. 

They chiefly live upon veniſon, wild-fowl, fiſh, and 
roots, for they have neither rice nor bread, They drink 
for the moſt part water; and it is ſaid they can very well 
reliſh a draught of train oil. They are immoderately fond 
of tobacco, and of ſwallowing the ſmoke, which ſoon 
intoxicates them. In the winter they build their huts in 
woods and foreſts, where they find the greateſt plenty of 
game, and dig deep in the earth to ſecure themſelves from 
the cold, laying a roof of bark or ruſhes over. their huts, 
which are ſoon covered with ſnow. In ſummer they build 
above-ground on the banks of the rivers, to enjoy the con- 
venience of fiſhing, and make no difficulty of forſaking 
their habitations. The materials of their houſes conſiſt 
of little more than ſome green poles and the bark of trees, 
with the ſkins of wild beaſts for their beds. 

As to their religion, they have ſome little brazen idols 
tolerably well call repfeſenting men and animals; but 
the reſt are ill made, every man being his own carver. 

They place them on the tops of hills, in groves, and in 
the pleaſanteſt places their country affords ; yet they have 
no ſet time for performing religious worſhip, but apply to 
their gods for ſucceſs in all their undertakings. They 
have no regular prieſts, but every old man may. devote 
himſelf to that ſervice, and the office is frequently per- 
formed by the maſters and heads of families. Strablenberg 
ſays, that when he was among them he ſaw one of their 
temples, which was built of wood in an oblong form like 
a great barn, covered at the top with birch- bark. At the 
end of the wall, ſupporting the gable, was a kind of altar, 
made of timber, on which were placed two idols, repre- 
ſenting a man and woman, dreſſed in all ſorts of rags ; and 
round theſe were other ſmall figures, as deer, foxes, and 
hares; all which were roughly carved in wood, and alſo 
_ cloathed inrags. They did not appear to have much devo» 
_tion, nor any great reverence for their idols. When they 
offer ſacrifices, they preſent the beaſt to the idol, and hav- 
ing bound it, an old man puts up the petitions of thoſe 
who brought the offering; he then lets fly an arrow at the 
beaft, and the people affiſt in killing it. It is then drawn 
three times round the idol, and the blood being received 
into a veſſel, they ſprinkle it on their houſes; they after- 
ward dreſs the fleſh and eat it, rejoicing and ſinging their 
country ſongs: they alſo beſmear the idol with the blood 
of the ſacrifice, and greaſe their mouths with the fat. 
What they cannot eat they carry home to their families, 
and make preſents of it to their neighbours : they as 
often ſacrifice a fiſh as a beaſt. At the concluſion of the 
feaſt they ſhout, to ſhew their gratitude to the idol for his 
attending and accepting their devotions ; for they are 
perſuaded, that the ſaint or hero repreſented by the image 
always attends their ſacrifices, which when over, he re- 
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When the O/ttacts take an oath of fidelity to th 
Ruſſian government, they uſe the following ceremon : 
After laying down a bear-ſkin and an axe, and holding 
over it a piece of bread on a knife, they ſay, „In cake] 
w do not to my life's end prove true and faithful to th 
*© ſupreme government of the country; or if I knowin 1 
„and willingly break through my allegiance, or be 
„wanting in the duty I owe to the ſaid ſupreme govern. 
© ment; may the bear tear me to pieces in the wood 
may the bread I eat ſtick in my throat, and choak me; 
may the knife ſtab me, and the axe cut off my head.“ 
The like ceremony is uſed among them in the depoſition 
of a witneſs. | 

They purchaſe a wife of her relations for three or fout 
rein-deer, and take as many as they pleaſe, returnin 
them again if they do not like them, only loſing what 


children ſome give them the name of the firſt Creature 
they happen to fee afterward. Thus the child has fre. 
quently the name of an animal, and you hear a man call 
his fon perhaps Sabalſti, or, my little dog; others call 
their children according to the order of their birth, as 
Firſt, Second, Third; &c. 


SECT. XL. 
Of SAMOIEDA, or SAMOJEDA, 


The Perſons, Dreſs, and Houſes of the Samoiedes. Of thjr 
Love of their Country. Of their Sledges and Rein- dar. 
Their Cuſtoms, Manners, and Religion. | 


N the north- weſt part of Siberia is Samoieda, or 
Samojeda, a very extenſive province on the coaſt of 
the Frozen Sea. The natives, who are called Samniedes, 


plexion ; for it is obſerved, that, in this reſpect, a very 


ſkin. They have long little eyes, broad flat faces, hang - 
ing lips, with high cheek-bones, and, in general, very 
difogreeable countenances, Both the men and women 
have hair only on their head, and their nipple is as black 
as ebony. The hair of both the men and the women 
hangs at its full — only that of the women is ſome- 
times braided, and little bright pieces of copper and ſlips 
of red cloth are tied at the ends. The men have little 
or no beard. | 

As to their dreſs, they wear fur caps, with waiſtcoats 
and buſkins of the ſame; but the women have their clothes 
ſometimes adorned with a rededging : their coats are made 
of the ſkins of rein-deer ; and, during the winter, they 
have an upper coat of fur, which alſo ſerves for a cap and 
gloves, and almoſt hides the face; beſides theſe, they in 
winter-time wear boots. In making their clothes they 
uſe thread made of the ſinews of animals. 

In ſummer they live in houſes made in the form of a 
bee-hive, with a hole at the top; but in winter they 


ſeverity of the weather, and are there confined eight or 
nine months in the year, amidſt the ſtench of their lamps, 
and the cloſeneſs and filth of theſe ſubterraneous dwel- 
lings. Yet the love of ſociety, during. this long ceſſation 
from labour, induces them to make ways under ground to 
the habitations of their neighbours, that they may ſee and 
viſit each other during theſe months of feſtivity and plea- 
ſure; which to them have ſuch delights, that O/earius 
ſays, two of their deputies who viſited the court of Meſ- 
cow told him, that if the Czar did but know the charms 
of their climate and country, he would doubtleſs chooſe to 


hurry and vain glitter of the court, and impatient to re- 
turn to their dear native ſoil, Thus has Providence 
wiſely implanted in the human mind this love of the land 


fancy to active life; to ſweeten the rigours of every cli- 
mate, and diſpenſe happineſs in plentebus ſtreams to thoſe 


human beings, whom we, fond too of our native ſoil, are 


The Samziedes live upon the fleſh of horſes, oxen, ſheep) 
deer, and fiſh ; but think their food has the beſt reliſh 


apt to eſteem miſerable, 


turns to his abode in the air. 


them 


Sau otros. 


they gave for the purchaſe. Upon the birth of their 


are ſhort, thick, broad-ſhouldered, and of a tawny com- 


hot and a very cold climate have the fame effect upon the 


have caves under ground, to which they retreat during the 


live among them. They confeſſed themſelves tired of the 


where man firſt drew his breath, and was reared from in- 


when it begins to grow tainted. Hence the horſe-fleſh and 
other meat, which hang round the inſide of their huts, render 
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ly offenſive to any one not accuſtomed to 
22 They are ſaid ” prefer the entrails of an 
animal to any other part; and uſe at their meals neither 
| rice, nor ſalt. 
oy travel in fledges drawn by a pair of rein-deer, or 
dogs. The fledges are about eight feet long, three or four 
broad, and turn up before like ſcates. T he driver fits 
croſs-legged, with his ſtaff in his hand, with which he 
ſhes and drives the rein-deer, which run with greater 
ſwiftneſs than a horſe, holding up their heads fo high that 
their horns touch their backs. It isdaid they never ſweat, 
but when weary put out their tongues, and pant like 
dogs. They reſemble our ſtags, but are ſtronger, and have 
ſhorter legs. Their colour is nearly white, and ſome of 
them are grey. They caſt their horns every ſpring, and 
erally live about eight or nine years. The Samoredes 
ſet nets for thoſe that are wild, and hunt them in winter, 
when they are ſhod with wooden ſcates, with which they 
run over the ſnow with incredible ſwiftneſs. W hile they 
are hunting they have a kind of ſhovel in their hands, 


faſtened to a long ſtaff, and with this they throw ſnow at 


the rein-deer, to drive them toward the places where they 
have ſet their nets. Theſe animals eat a kind of white 
moſs, and though the ſnow lies a fathom deep, they will 
dig through to come at it. 

he Samoredes alſo catch the ſea-dogs, which in March 
and April couple upon the ice. Theſe people, covered 
with hair, and reſembling brutes more than men, creep 
toward them with a large hook and line in their hands, 
and when they come within a proper diſtance throw the 
hook. When the ſea · dog attempts to eſcape he commonly 
faſtens himſelf upon it: but ſometimes jumps into the ſea 
with ſuch force, that he pulls the poor fiſherman after him, 
the rope being faſtened to his middle. They extract an 
- oil from theſe animals, eat the fleſh, and cloath them- 
ſelves with the ſkin. They alſo ſometimes kill rein-deer, 
by cloathing themſelves with the ſkin of that beaſt, and 
. creeping among them till they come within their reach, 
then ſtrike them with their darts. They purchaſe their 
wives of their relations for three or four rein-deer, in the 
ſame manner as the O/ttacs. | 

We learn from a gentleman, who travelled in this 
country, that on his . one of the Samoiedes about 
their religion, he replied, that they believed there was a 
heaven and a God, whom they called Zeyha ; that they 
were fully convinced that none were greater and more 
powerful than he; that all things depended on him; 
that he was our common father, and that good men would 
| be happy after death. Yet they worſhip the ſun, moon, 
and ftars, with ſeveral kinds of beaſts and birds, from 
whom they hope to receive benefits ; rhey alſo worſhip 
images of the human form, but ſo ill carved and dreſſed, 
that it is difficult to diſcover what they repreſent. 

They have prieſts among them, who pretend to magic, 
and to forte] future events. Theſe they conſult upon all 
occaſions : as what ſucceſs they ſhall have in hunting or 
fiſhing, or whether they ſhall recover from a fit of ſick- 
neſs. On their coming to inquire of him, he works him- 
ſelf into a kind of frenzy, and in this condition delivers 

his oracles, | , | 
| To all theſe people miſſionaries have been ſent, and 
many of them are ſaid to have embraced the Chri/tian re- 
ligion, and become members of the Greet church. 
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Of the hq Cities of Siberia, particularly TomsKov, 
Poyem, TonoLsK1, the Capital, CATHARINEBURG, 
TiuMEN, JENESEISK, and IRKATSK, | 

ILITAVING given a general account of the moſt conſi- 

| derable of thoſe ſavage nations that inhabit this vaſt 

country, we ſhall now mention the principal cities that 
have not been treated of in that account. 
Tonuskor, or Tomsx, a ſtrong frontier town, and the 

capital of a province of its own name, is fituated in 50 50 

N. lat. and in 84 37 E. long. from London, on the river 


Tera, juſt before it falls into the Oby, and contains above 


two thouſand houſes. On the higheſt part of the town ſtands 
the wooden caſtle, defended by fourteen pieces of cannon, 
and in it are a cathedral built with wood, the government 


— 


{ 


chancery, and an arſenal; The inhabitants carry on 2 
conſiderable trade, it lying on the great road through all 


kinds of tradeſmen, and artificers ; but they are extremely 
indolent and ſlothful, owing to the cheapneſs of proviſions 
and their propenſity to drinking. a 

Nakim, the capital of a territory of the ſame name, is 
ſituated on the Oby, in 58? 50'N. latitude, It is a large 
and populous city, defended * a ſtrong fortreſs, and a 
good garriſon of C acls. he territory around it 
abounds with beavers, ſables, foxes, and ermines. The 
— of the Oly near this place are inhabited by the 
Oftiacks, | 

The fortreſs of Pohem, built by the Ruſſians, is ſituated 
on a river that flows from the north into the Tobal, fall- 
ing from a high mountain; near the coaſt of the Frozen 
Sea, The town is inhabited by Muſeovites ; the ſoil of 
the adjacent country being very fertile, and the woods 
affording a variety of wild beaſts, ſuch as wolves, foxes, 
ſables, &c; 

Tosolsk, or ToBoLsXK1; the'capital of all Siberia, and 
the reſidence of the governor- general, is ſeated in 58*N. 
lat. and 677 E. long. from London, on the river Irtis, near 
the influx of the Tobel into that river. The city is divided 
into the Upper and Lower town. The Upper town 
ſtands very high on the eaſt ſide of the Irtis, and the Lower 
on a plain between the hill and the river. Both towns 
taken together are of a very large circumference, but all 
the houſed are built with wood. In the Upper town, 


governor's houſe, the archbiſhop's palace, the exchange, 
and two of the principal churches, which are all ſtone 
buildings. The Upper town is incloſed with an earthen 
rampart, and has alſo three wooden churches, a convent, 
and a market; but the inhabitants are under the neceſſity 
of going down the hill for water, Beſides, large maſſes of 
earth fall from the hill almoſt every year, which obliges 
the inhabitants to rebuild the houſes that ſtand near the 
declivity. The Lower town contains ſeven churches, 
and a convent built with ſtone, and has alſo a market. 
This city contains about 15,000 inhabitants: 

The women of all ranks and ages paint, though they 
are in general very handſome, but they have not that fe- 


minine ſoftneſs which is the principal charm of the ſex. 


This city once carried on a conſiderable trade to Ching 


Chineſe merchants ſoon reduced it to a languiſhing ſtate; 
and ſome differences that aroſe between the two powers 
entirely deſtroyed it. However it has been the object of 
the preſent Empreſs, Catharine II. to revive this com- 
merce, and her endeavours have proved extremely ſuc- 
ceſsful, for the trade with China, particularly to Pekin, 
is now in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and abundantly lu- 
crative to Ruſſia. See an account of it in our fecond 
volume, page 42. | 
The Engliſh Eaft India Company have lately formed a 
deſign of opening an inland trade from Bengal to the 
northern parts of China, and an ambaſſador from the 
king of Great Britain to the emperor of China was pro- 
ceeding on his voyage thither, to ſettle a commercial plan, 
but dying on his paſſage, the deſign muſt now neceſſarily 
remain for ſome time unaccompliſhed. | 8 8 
NEIWIANSK Of, a town in the province of Tobolſti, 


* | ſeated on the river Neiura, was built in the year 1701, 


at the expence of the crown, in order to ſuperintend the 
iron- works in its neighbourhood. It conſiſts of a wooden 
fort, and about eight hundred houſes, moſt of which are 
built in direct lines, and form ſtrait broad ſtreets. Very 
curious and ſerviceable copper and braſs utenſils are made 
here. 5 LI 

CATHERINEBURG, a regular town built in the German 
manner, is ſeated in the ſame province, 550 werſts from 


Peter the Firſt, and finiſhed. in 1726 by the Czarina Ca- 
therine his Conſort, from whom it received its name. It 
ſtands on the river Jett, which runs through the middle 


the expence of the government, and moſt of its inhabi- 
tants are officers belonging to the crown; the reſt are ar- 


| 


tificers and head-miners, who have the care of the 3 
t 
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the eaſtern and northern parts of Siberia; and here are all 


which is properly called the city, ſtands the fort, which is 
built with ſtone, and contains the government court, the 


by caravans; but the mutual knavery of the Ruſſian and 


the city of Tobolſti, and was begun in the year 1723 by 


of it, and is well fortified. All the houſes were built at 
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It conſiſts of about 450 houfes, deſides the ſuburbs with- | 


out the walls, which are in part inhabited by exiled cri- 
minals, or others who voluntarily work at the fortifica- 
tions or mines for daily pay. The public buildings of 
the town are a wooden church, a ſtone edifice for the 
public offices, an exchange with ſhops, an arſenal, and 
a toll or cuſtom-houſe. Catherineburg may be eſteemed 
the centre of all the Siberian mine-works belonging to 
the crownz on which account the director of the Sibe- 
rian mines reſides here, and iſſues his inſtructions to the 
other directors of the works, and paſſes their accounts. 
The water of the river /ett is raiſed by a dam 98 fathoms 
long, three fathoms high, and twenty broad, in order to 
ſupply a great number of mills and other engines belong- 
ing to the mines. All the forges and works about the 
town are kept in a good condition, and the miners and 
artificers work with extraordinary ſpirit and diligence, 
All kinds of proviſions are here ſold very cheap, and 
when any of the workmen fall ſick, great care is taken 
of them in the hoſpital, to which patients are alſo brought 
from the neighbouring works, Adjoining to the hoſpital 
is a phyſic garden for the uſe of the patients. 

There are a great many copper and iron mines in this 
circle, and Buſhing obſerves, that from the ſmelting 
houſes here, ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds are annu- 
ally ſent out of Siberia. | 

here are alſo found jaſper, marble, porphyry, and 
other ſtones of the like kind, which abound in all parts 
of Siberia, where  cornelians and ſardonixes are allo 
found. 

T1ruUMEN, or T UMEN, a conſiderable town in the pro- 
vince of Toboſſti, is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the river 
Turu, over which is a bridge eighty-three fathoms in 
length; and a little below ſtands à fort built with ſtone, 
in which is a church of the ſame materials. Without 
this fortification are five hundred houſes, ſix churches 
built with wood, and a convent of nuns, with a church. 
This town has two ſuburbs, one of which has two hun- 
dred and fifty houſes, inhabited by people of all ranks 
and profeſſions, three churches built with ſtone, and a 
monaſtery. The other ſuburb is inhabited by Rufſtans, 
who have a church, and by Mabometan Tartars and Bu- 
cbarians, who have a moſque. 

IxxIsEISk, the capital of the province of Jeniſei, is 
ſeated on the river Jenifer or Yemiſea, and is about fix 
werſts in circuit. city contains three. churches, 
a monaſtery, a nunnery, an exchange for merchants, a 
powder magazine, and ſeven hundred private houſes. 
The commodious ſituation of the town cauſes a very 
briſk trade to be carried on here, eſpecially in ſummer ; 
and moſt of the inhabitants are more or leſs concerned in 
commerce. Here is great plenty of corn, fleſh, and fowl ; 
but the only fruit this country produces are two or three 
ſorts of berries. | | : 

IRKUTSE, or IRKuTs, the capital of the province of 
the ſame name, is ſeated in a fine plain, near the river An- 
gara, and is one of the moſt conſiderable and populous 
towns in all Siberia. It contains near a thouſand good 
dwelling-houſes, and is ſurrounded with paliſadoes, with- 
in which are fourteen ſmall forts, a moat, and ſome che- 
vaux de frize, It is alſo defended by a'fort without the 
town, near the Angara, planted with fixteen pieces of 
cannon. Within the city are two churches built with 
ſtone, and four with wood; and without the city are two 
churches, one of which belongs to a nunnery. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, and the adjacent country is diverſified 
with hills and vallies, in which is plenty of game, as 70e- 
bucks, elks, flags, and wild-boars, and alſo partridges, ſuipes, 
woodcacks, and moor-hens, with plenty of fiſh, 


SECT. XIII. 


Of the Manners of the Ruſſian Inhabitants of Siberia: with 


"+ the Method taken by Peter the Great to people and improve 
that Country. | 


W. ſhall 4 5 give : general 2 of ho man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Siberia, chiefly from 
the Abbe d Auteroche. ; N 15 


G EO GRA PH T. StEERII 
They profeſs the religion of the Grech chur 
with a fanaticiſm that appears gradually to inc 
with the diſtance from the capital, Born in the I 
dreadful ſlavery, they have loſt the very idea of liber 
Their ſtate and ſituation do not admit the indy] mage; 
artificial wants, their deſites are therefore few: in 8 
in general live great part of the year in total idleneſs 2 
inactivity, ſhut up in their ſtoves, the extreme —_— 
of which is not to be conceived ; they are however map 
of their condition, and hate the thoughts of ſtirrin ra 
eſpecially to bear arms; but if they are forced — | 
ſervice, brandy, and the fear of puniſhment, will m 10 
them tolerable ſoldiers. The unwholeſomneſs and ve 
venience of their hovels are greatly increaſed by the 74 
verity of the winter, which prevents their communicati f 
with the freſh air: their windows are ſeldom more = 
a foot wide, and fix inches high; and in the moſt n a 
thern parts they are deprived of the light of the fan ah 
the while he, is paſſing through the ſouthern ſigns; n 
have they any artificial light but by ſplinters of birch 
wood, which they ſet on fire, and ſtick up in the chink 
of the floor. But notwithſtanding all this inactivity 
confinement, and naſtineſs, they enjoy good health : 7 
effectually does perpetual temperance conterbalance a 
that can weigh againſt health and life. There is ſcarce. 
ly one among them that is weakly or deformed, and 


their manner of education ſecures to them theſe adyan. 
ta 


ges. | 
The child, as ſoon as it is born, is laid upon 
of ſtraw, or old rags, in a baſket, where it . wo 
and ftretches its limbs, without any reſtraint ; it is nou. 
riſhed with milk by means of a horn which is fitted to the 
teats of a cow, but is ſometimes ſuckled by the mother: 
the baſket is hung at the end of a long elaſtie pole, ſo that 
it may eaſily be put in motion, and the child rocked as in 
a cradle; but before it can go alone, it is placed upon the 
ground, where it rolls about at pleaſure, till it learns fir 
to ſtand, and then to totter along, with nothing to coyer 
it but a ſhirt, which ſcarce reaches to the middle of the 
thigh : by this management their children walk ſooner 
than ours can ſtand alone. As ſoon as they are able they 
are ſuffered to run about, and at the end of the winter are 
playing in the road in the midſt of the ſnow, while the 
weather is ſtill ſo cold that the traveller is afraid of going 
out of his ſledge, though he be covered with fur from 
head to foot. They are of a large ſtature, extremely 
muſcular and ftrong, and live longer than the inhabitants 
of any other known part of the world ; this, however, 
is not becauſe their ſituation, upon the whole, is fa- 
vourable to life in the tender years of infancy, but the 
contrary ; for all the children who are not ſtrong by 
conſtitution die ſoon, and none are reared but thoſe 
who are born with the greateſt natural advantages: 
more than two-thirds of the children that are born bere 
die in their infancy, and it is common to find -but three 
or four alive in families that have had ſixteen or eigh- 
teen. Many other cauſes concur gradually to depo- 
hugo the villages that are ſcattered through this vaſt 
eſert. | ; 

The ſmall-pox frequently carries off half the inhabi- 
tants of one of theſe hamlets at a time, and ſometimes 
a greater proportion, (ſee the effects of this diſeaſe at 
Kamiſchatka, as related p. 83 of this volume); the ſcurvy 
is allo very fatal among them ; and where they can pro- 
cure ſpirituous liquors, the inroads of diſeaſe and morta- 
lity are in proportion to their want of the advantages 
which make .intemperance leſs fatal in other places. 
The venereal diſeaſe alſo makes great havock among theſe 
unhappy wretches, to whom the method of cure is en- 
tirely unknown. 
Upon a review of all that has been here ſaid of this 
immenſe country, it muſt appear as a deſolate and uncom- 
fortable region, very thinly peopled, but capable of being 
greatly improved and rendered valuable, by a trade carried 
on by land, and the rivers of the country, with the em- 
pires of China and Hinde/lan, and all the kingdoms and 
ſtates in the Indies: and by ſea from the ſouth-eaſt c 
near Kamiſchatka, to the neighbouring iſlands of Japan, 
to China, the Spice- andi, and every part of the 4, 


ch, but 
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„ and this, as it has been the policy of Catherine II. 

_— rage and promote tothe A the effects bave 
deen as favourable as could have been hoped for. Nothing 
could have been more politic, but at the ſame time no- 
thing more cruel, than the ſtep taken by Peter the Great, 
in ſending ſo many brave men to diffuſe ſome beams of 
| the learning, the arts, and the poliſhed manners of Eu- 
rope through this ſavage country. This has been already 
hinted at (page 76) ; but we cannot conclude our ac- 
count of Siberia without giving the particulars of that 
extraordinary proceeding. | 

After the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Pultowa, 
in the year 1709, above ten thouſand Swediſb priſoners, 
including officers, were doomed, by the cruel policy of 
the conqueror, to paſs the remainder of their lives in Si- 
heria ; and among theſe no leſs than eight hundred cap- 
tive officers were conſigned to the city of Tobolſti. They 
were, however, well uſed at firſt, till ſome, who had leave 
to be abſent on their parole, did not return; and others, 
who bad entered into the Ruſſian ſervice, took every op- 

rtunity to deſert, The unfortunate colonized captives 
were hereupon more ſtrictly 2 and diſperſed into 
more remote parts; and thoſe who were ſureties for the 
return of their comrades were cloſely confined. 1 

The brave Swediſh ſoldiers, who had often made the 
Ruſſians fly before them, now received no ſupport, and 
were compelled to procure ſubſiſtence by applying to 
the mechanic arts with which they were acquainted. 
There were among them painters, gold and filver- 
ſmiths, ſhoe-makers, turners, carpenters, weavers, and 
taylors. Theſe were by ſome means or other ena- 
bled to follow their ſeveral buſineſſes; and ſome, when 
they had eſtabliſhed themſelves in trade, had leave to tra- 
vel about the country, the paſſes being ſo well guarded 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible for them to eſcape to Eu- 
rope; while others, who could not attain the knowledge 

of any mechanic art, were obliged to undergo the labo- 
rious employment of cutting down and clearing away 
timber. 

The men of learning ſet up public ſchools, and not 
only taught the children of the Ruſſians, but thoſe of their 
fellow-priſoners, many of whom had either, their wives 
with them, or married Ruſſian women; for the great 
towns of Siberia were chiefly inhabited by colonies of 
Ruſſians, whom the Czar tranſplanted thither for the ſe- 
curity of his dominions on that fide. The officers 
taught Latin, High Dutch, French, ethics, mathematics, 

| fencing, riding the great horſe, and other manly exerciſes. 
And ſome of thoſe ſchools acquired ſuch reputation, that 
it is ſaid the citizens of Moſcow ſent their children into 
Siberia for education. 

It was perhaps impoſſible for the Czar to take a more 
effectual method to civilize and improve all the principal 
towns in this remote part of his dominions, than by ba- 
niſhing thither theſe unhappy Swediſh captives, among 
whom were ſome of the politeſt men in Europe, who, 
upon the fame of the king of Sweden's ſucceſs, had 
entered into his ſervice, Happily for thoſe gentlemen 
it was ſo cheap a country that a ſingle man might 
live tolerably well for ſeven or eight pounds a year ; and 
to alleviate the miſeries of hopeleſs exile, prince Gagarin, 
the governor of Siberia at that time, behaved to them 
with great generoſity and kindneſs. | 
Many facts are 5 by various writers, of the ſeve- 
rity with which ſtate criminals are treated in Ruſſia; and 
the reader will find a remarkable inſtance of this kind 
related in our Second Volume, page 45, in the perſon of 
Madame Lapouchin, a lady of high rank in the court of 
the empreſs Elixabetb, young, beautiful, and accompliſh- 
ed, who was baniſhed to Siberia, and lived there aloe; 
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than twenty years, after having undergone the puniſh⸗ 

ment of the #nout, and having had her tongue cut out, 
M. d' Auteroche relates the ſeverity with which count 

Leſtoc and his counteſs were treated by the ſame empreſs, 


ſeating her on the throne. The misfortunes of this il- 
luſtrious pair were brought on them not by their own 
criminality, but by the intrigues of their enemy and rival 
M. de Beſtuchef, the prime miniſter. They were indeed 
ſpared the torture and diſgrace of the out, but were ba- 
niſhed to Siberia, and there confined in different and re- 
mote parts, without being permitted to hold any inter- 
courſe with each other for ſeveral years. The counteſs 
was cloſely confined in one room, the furniture of which 
conſiſted of a few chairs, a table, a ſtove, a ſtraw bed with- 
out curtains, with one coverlet, and clean ſheets were 
provided her only twice during the firſt year of her cap- 
tivity. Four ſoldiers conſtantly kept watch over her, 
and ſhe was not permitted to leave her chamber even for 
the common neceſſities of nature. In this diſtreſs, her 
high Livonian ſpirit (for ſhe was a native of that coun- 
try) ſo far left her, that ſhe ſubmitted to play at cards 
with the ſoldiers, in hopes of winning a few pence to 
enable her to purchaſe what ſhe could not otherwiſe pro- 
cure; but from this privilege ſhe was ſometimes debar- 
red. Being one day out of humour with the officer who 
commanded, he ſpat in her face, and afterward rendered 
her captivity ſtill more ſevere. The count, whoſe tem- 
per was haughty and impatient, was only permitted to 
walk about his room, with the reſtriction of not ap- 
proaching the window. After a few years the count 
and counteſs were ſuffered to live together, and their cap- 
tivity was ſo far alleviated, that they had the uſe of ſe- 
veral apartments, and a ſmall garden at their diſpoſal. 
'The counteſs worked in the garden, fetched water, 
brewed, baked, waſhed, &c. Sometimes company was 
introduced to them by the officer of the guard. They 
were recalled by Peter III. after fourteen'years baniſh= 
ment. Count LZe/oc returned to St. Peterſburg in the 
dreſs of the lower ſort of people, which is commonly 
22 of ſheep-ſkin: he was then ſeventy- four years 
ot age. 

. Munic, a man equally great as a courtier and a 
general, ſuffered a like fate in the ſame reign. He was 
baniſhed in 1741, to Pelim, in Siberia; his priſon is 
deſcribed by Mr. Coxe to be a wooden houſe, and a fmall 
garden, which he cultivated with his 'own hands. His 


age. Coxe, III. 88, 92, 8vo. edit. | : 

To theſe inſtances we ſhall add one other, which is re- 
lated by Captain King, who ſaw at Kamiſchatka a Ruf 
ſian gentleman of conſiderable family, whoſe father had 
been a general in the empreſs Elizabeth's ſervice, and he 
himſelf, after having received his education partly in 
France and partly in Germany, had been page to the 
ſame empreſs, and an enfign in her guards. When 
a young man, for what offence is not ſaid, he had 
undergone the puniſhment of the &nout, had his noſe flit, 
and was baniſhed, firſt to Siberia, and then to Kamtſchat- 
ka, where he had lived (in 1778) thirty-one years. He 
was called the Hoſpodin Tvaſiin,” and is" deſcribed to 
have been a very tall thin man, with a face furrowed all 
over with deep wrinkles, and bearing, in his whole figure, 
the ſtrongeſt marks of old age, though he had ſcarcely 
reached his fifty-fourth year. He had ſo totally forgotten 
both his German and French as not to be able to ſpeak a 
ſentence, nor readily to underſtand what was ſaid to him 


in hon of thoſe languages. Coot's Third Voyage, III. 
296. | | e we 


9; 


although that nobleman had been the principal means of 


wife attended him in his exile, On the acceſſion of Peter 
III. in 1762, he was recalled, being then 80 years of 
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Of the LADRONES, 


SEC FS I. 


the Situation, Extent, and Number of the LADRONES, 
or MARIAN [ſtands ; the Population of SAYPAN, Of the 

Tfland of Guam ; and of the Flying Proas uſed by the 

atives. | 
E ſhall now enter upon a deſcription of the Ori- 
ental Iſlands, beginning with the Ladrones, 
which are ſituated about eighteen hundred miles eaſt - 
ward of the Chineſe coaſt. | | 
Theſe iſlands have been repreſented as extremely beau- 
tiful, and abounding with all the neceſſaries of life, by 
our circumnavigators, particularly by J/oodes Rogers, and 
Dampier; but none of them have deſcribed them in ſo 
rticular and beautiful a manner as the ingenious narra- 
tor of commodore Anſon's voyage round the world, to 
which work the Rev. Mr. Walter, the commodore's 
chaplain, bas prefixed his name; but it is now an un- 
queſtionable fact, that the papers and journals written 
during the voyage were put into the hands of Mr. Ro- 
bins, and by him given to the world in the elegant and 
- agreeable dreſs which they wear. This gentleman lived 
only to convince the world of his great abilities, by 
the improvements he made in gunnery and fortification, 
and of the loſs which the public ſuſtained by his imma- 
ture death. He died in the Ea Indies, where he went 
by appointment of our Zaft India company inſpector ge- 
neral of their fortifications. : 

The LApRONES or MARIAN iſlands were diſcovered 
by Magellan in the year 1521, who gave them the name 
of Ladrones, or Iſlands of Thieves, from the natives 
ſtealing ſome of his goods. From the account given of 
the two firſt he fell in with, it ſeems probable that they 
were thoſe of and Tinian, they being deſcribed as 
very beautiful iſlands, and as lying in between-x5* and 16* 

N. latitude. Theſe charaQteriſtics are peculiarly applicable 
to the two above-mentioned places, for the pleaſing ap- 
pearance of Tinian occaſioned the Spaniards to give it the 
additional name of Buenovi/fa; and Saypan, which is in 
the latitude of 15 22 N. affords an agreeable proſpect 
when ſeen at ſea. | 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, in his account of commodore Byron's 
voyage, ſays, the iſland of SAYPAN is not only larger 
but pleaſanter than Tinian. It is in a great degree co- 
vered with trees, and abounds with hogs and guanicoes. 
It is conjectured that the Spaniards, at ſtated periods, 
carry on a peatl-fiſhery at this iſland, as there were evi- 
dent ſigns of people having been lately there, and large 
hoops of oyſter-ſhells were ſeen. | 5 
Ibere are generally reckoned twelve of theſe iſlands, 
but if the ſmall iſlets and rocks are counted, they will 
amount to about twenty. Moſt of them were formerly 
well inhabited; and even about an hundred years ago 
the three principal iſlands, Guam, Rota, and Tinian, are 
ſaid to have contained above fifty thouſand people; but 
Tinian hath, ſince that time, been entirely depopulated, 
and only two or three hundred Indians left at Rota to cul- 
tivate rice for the iſland of Guam, which can alone be 
properly ſaid to be inhabited. This iſland is the only ſet- 
tlement of the Spaniards here they keep a governor and 

arriſon; and here the Manila ſhip generally touches for 
refreſhment in ber paſſage from Acapulco to the Philippines. 

; GuaM is computed to be about thirty leagues in cir- 
'cumference, and is full of hills, dales, and ſtreams of 
good water. It produces the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and 
other fruit natural to the ſoil and climate; beſides oranges, 
lemons, citrons, with muſk and water-melons, which were 
originally brought thither by the Spaniards. Moodes Ro. 
gers obſerves, that the indigo- plant grows wild here in 
| ſuch abundance, that if it were cultivated great quantities 
of that valuable article of commerce might be produced. 

This ifland is ſaid to contain near four thouſand in- 
| habitants, one thouſand of which are ſuppoſed to live in 


or MARIA N Iſlands. 


ally reſides. The houſes are. built of tone and timbet 
and covered with tiles, an unuſual method of buildin 1 
theſe warm climates. Here are alſo thirteen or — 
villages. The native Indian, are tall, ſtrong, and of x 
olive complexion ; they go naked, except wearing aclog 
round the loins, and the women a ſmall petticoat, The 
men are very dexterous at flinging 


us, that here the wife is abſolute miſtreſs of the houſe, and 
the huſband is not at liberty to diſpoſe of any thing without 
her permiſſion. He adds — that ſhe chaſtiſes him or 
puts him away at pleaſure ; and whenever a ſeparation 
happens, ſhe not only retains all ber moveables, but al 
her children, who conſider the next huſband ſhe takes 3 
their father. Callendar's Collection, val. III. p. 51, 5 
As Guam is conſidered as a place of conſequence on 
account of its affording refreſhments to the annual If. 
nila ſhips, there are two caſtles on the ſea-ſhore, The 
Spaniſh troops employed on this iſland conſiſt of three 
companies of foot, of between forty and fifty men each, 
This is the principal ſtrength. on which the governot 
depends, for he cannot rely on the aſſiſtance of the India 
inhabitants, with whom he is generally upon ill terms, 
and is ſo much afraid of them, that he has debarred them 
the uſe both of fire-arms and lances. 
| Thereft of the iſlands, though uninhabited, abound in 


a good harbour or road, 

The Indian natives are a bold, ſtrong, and well-limbed 
people, and ſeem, from ſome of their mechanical pro- 
ductions, to be no ways defective in underſtanding; for 
their flying proas, which are the only veſſels that for ages 
paſt have been uſed by them, are ſo extraordinary an 
invention, that it would do honour to the moſt ingenious 
nation. | - 

This veſſel received the name of flying proa from the 
ſwiftneſs with which it ſails, it being able to run witha 
briſk trade - wind near twenty miles an hour, and the Sa- 
niards ſay much more. Its conſtruction is contrary to the 
practice of all the reſt of mankind ; for as the head of the 

veſſe] is uſually made different from the ſtern, and the 
two ſides alike, the proa, on the contrary, has her head 
and ſtern exactly alike, but her fides very different; for 
that intended to be always on the lee- ſide is flat, while the 
windward fide is built rounding like other veſſels : but to 
prevent her overſetting, which from her ſmall breadth, 
and the ftraightneſs of her leeward fide, would without 
this precaution infallibly happen, a frame 1s laid out from 
her to windward, to the end of which is faſtened a log 
formed in the ſhape of a ſmall boat, and made hollow. 
The weight of the frame is intended to balance the pros, 


vent her overſetting to windward. This frame is uſually 
called an out-rigger. The body of the proa is formed of 
two pieces joined end-ways, and ſewed together with 
bark, for no iron is uſed in her conftryQion : ſhe is about 
two inches thick at the bottom, which at the gun wale is 
reduced to leſs than one. | 

The proa generally carries ſix or ſeven Indians, two 
of which are placed in the head and ſtern, who alternately 
ſteer the veſſel with a paddle according to the tack ſhe 
goes on; he in the ſtern being the fteerſman, The 
others are employed either in bailing out the water, which 
8 accidentally ſhips, or in ſetting and trimming the 
411. i "7 n a 

From this, deſcription it appears how well they are 
fitted for ranging the Ladrone iſlands, which being 
nearly north and ſouth of each other, and within 


excellently on a wind, and with either end foremoſt, 
can run from one of theſe iſlands to the other, and back 
again, only by ſhifting the ſail, without ever putting 
about; and by the flatneſs of their lee-ſide, and their 
ſmall breadth, are capable of lying much nearer the wind 


the city of San Ignatio de Agana, where the governor uſu- 


* — 


than any other veſſel yet known. 


* 


Father Gobien, in his hiſtory of theſe iſlands, informs | 


proviſions and refreſhments, but none of them can furniſh - 


and the ſmall boat, which is always in the water, to pre- 


the limits of the trade-wind, the progy, by failing moſt. 


* | Veſſels | 
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els bearing ſome diſtant reſemblance to theſe are 
to 2 with in various parts of the Eaft Indies; but 
none of them ſeem worthy to be compared with thoſe of 
the Ladrones, either for their conſtruction or celerity, 
which renders it probable that this was originally the in- 
vention of ſome acute mind on theſe iſlands, and after- 


ward imperfectly copied by their neighbours: 


. 


Of TINIAN. 


tts Situation and Extent. The beautiful Appearance of the 
Country. The Animals and Vegetables, with a particu- 
lar Deſcription of the Bread-fruit. The principal Incon- 
wenitncies of the [ſland ; and by what means this beautiful 


Spot became depopulated. 
HE iſland of TIN IA is ſaid to be ſituated in 1 5 
8 N. latitude ; and in 144* 50 W. longitude, It 
js only about twelve miles long, and about half as much 
in breadth, yet, on account of its extraordinary beauty 
and fertility, it well deſerves a particular deſcription. 
There are no ſtreams on the iſland, yet the water of the 
wells and ſprings, which are every where to be met with 
near the ſurface, is extremely good, and near the centre 
of the iſland are two or three pieces of excellent water, 
the turf of whoſe banks is as clear, as even, and as re- 


gularly diſpoſed, as if they had been baſins formed for 
the decoration of the place. Theſe waters abound with 


duct, teal, and curlew ; and in the iſland is prodigious | 


plenty of the whi/ling plover. ; 
To enlarge on the landſcape-beauties of this iſland, 


would be ſuperfluous here, but we ſhall obſerve,upon the 
authority of the writer of Lord Anſon's voyage, that the 
animals, which, during the greateſt part of the year, are 
the ſole poſſeſſors of this happy ſoil, in ſome meaſure 
partake of the romantic caſt of Tinian itſelf, and are no 
ſmall addition to its wonderful ſcenery ; for the cattle, of 
which it is not uncommon to ſee herds of ſome thouſands 
feeding together in a large meadow, are all of them milk 
white, except their ears, which are generally black or 
brown; and notwithſtanding there being no inhabitants, 
yet che clamour and frequent parading of what is known 
by the name of domeſtic poultry, which in great numbers 
range the woods, continually excite the idea of the neigh- 
bourhood of farms and villages, and contribute to the 
_  cheerfulneſs and beauty of the place. . 
The cattle are far from being ſhy; they are extremely 
well taſted, and the fleſh of an eaſy digeſtion. The fowls 
too are exceedingly good, and to be run down with eaſe, 
There are alſo abundance of wild hogs. Theſe latter are 
very excellent food, but they are a very fierce animal, and 
can only be obtained by 2 them, or hunting them 
with dogs. The country is equally to be admired on ac- 
count of its fruits and vegetable productions, which are 
happily adapted to the cure of the ſea- ſcurvy, and is there- 
fore of the greateſt advantage, as theſe iſlands are on the 
weſtern extent of the vaſt Pacific Ocean, and are ex- 
tremely convenient for landing after a tedious voyage over 
that body of water, which has ſeldom been made without 
many of the crew ſuffering by that dreadful diſeaſe, al- 
| though the late circumnavigations which have been made 
by direction of bis preſent Majeſty, have been performed 
vith leſs loſs being ſuſtained from that baneful diſeaſe. 
In the woods are inconceivable quantities of cocoa-nuts, 
with the cabbages growing on the ſame tree. There 
are beſides guavas, limes, ſweet and ſour js e and a 
kind of fruit called by the Indians rhumay, and by com- 
modore Anſon's people the bread - fruit; for they conſtantly 
eat it during their ſtay upon the iſland inſtead of bread, 
and it was 2 univerſally preferred to it, that no ſhip's 
bread was expended all the while they ſtaid there. This 
fruit having been found in great quantities at Otaheite, 
and moſt of the other. iſlands in the South-Sea, is now 
not at all known by its Indian name in this place, (rhu- 
nay) but as the bread-fruit.—{See the Appendix to this 
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It grows upon a pretty lofty tree, which, near the top, 
is divided into large and ſpreading branches; the leaves, 
which are of a remarkably deep green, are notched about 
the edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen inches 
in length. The fruit itſelf is found indiffetently in all 
parts of the branches, and is in ſhape rather elliptical 
than round: it is covered with a rough rind; and is uſu- 
ally ſeven or eight inches long; each grows ſingly, and 
not in cluſters. The fruit is moſt fit to be uſed when full 
grown, but ſtill green; when, being roaſted in the em- 
bers, it has ſome diſtant reſemblance to the taſte of an 
artichoke's bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and ſpongy 
texture. As it ripens it becomes ſofter, turns yellow, and 
contracts a luſcious taſte and an agreeable ſmell, not un- 
like a ripe peach, but it is then eſteemed unwholeſome; 
and is ſaid to produce fluxes. ; | 

The principal inconvenience attending the iſland is the 
vaſt number of moſchettoes and other ſpecies of flies, to- 
gether with a kind of tict, which, though principally at- 
tached to the cattle, will frequently faſten on the limbs 
and bodies of the human ſpecies, and, if not perceived 
and removed in time, will bury its head under the ſkin, 
and raiſe a painful inflammation. There are alſo a few 
centipedes and ſcorpions ; but none of commodore Anſon's 
men received the leaſt injury from them. Another in- 
convenience attending the iſland is the little ſecurity, in 
ſome ſeaſons, for a ſhip at anchor, the road being ex- 
tremely inconvenient, 

The only proper anchoring-place for ſhips of burden 
is at the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, but even there the 
anchorage is very unſafe, | 

There are ſtill remains to be met with in Tinian; 
which ſhew that it was once extremely populous, for in 
all parts of it are ruins of a particular kind; theſe uſually 
conſiſt of two rows of pyramidical pillars, each pillar be- 
ing about ſix feet from the next, and the diſtance between 
the rows about twelve feet: theſe pillars are about five 
feet ſquare at the baſe, and about thirteen feet high ; and 
on the top of each is a ſemi-globe with the flat ſurface 
upward. The whole of the pillar and ſemi- globe is ſo- 
lid, being compoſed of ſand and ſtone cemented together 
and plaſtered over. Theſe were ſaid by the neighbouring 
Indians to be foundations of particular buildings ſet apart 
for ſuch of the natives as were engaged in ſome re- 
ligious vow, but if they were originally the baſis of their 
common dwelling-houſes, their number muſt have been 
very conſiderable ; for in many parts of the iſland they 
are placed very thick, and ſufficiently evince the multi- 
tude of the former inhabitants. | [FAM 

This iſland does not ſeem to have been equally propi- 
tious to commodore Byron and his crew, who touched at 
it in July 1766, as it had before been to commodore An- 
ſon ; for though ſuch as were languiſhing with the ſcurvy 
were ſoon recovered when removed on ſhore, yet many 
were ſeized with fevers, of which two died; the rains, which 
were very violent, were almoſt perpetual ; and to encreaſe 
their diſtreſs, the heat was ſo intenſe, that the thermometer 
on board the ſhip generally ſtood at 86, which is only nine 
degrees below the heat of the blood in the human body. 
The conſequence of which was, that whatever proviſion 
they Killed turned green and ſwarmed with maggots in 
leſs than an hour afterward: and if a method had not 
been hit upon of ſnaring the wild hogs, and fo getting 
them alive, their ſubſiſtence would have been very ſcan- 
tily dealt out; but by this contrivance they were well 
ſtocked with freſh proviſions : ſome of theſe animals 
weighed two hundred pounds each, and many were ſent 
on board to ſupply them in the proſecution of the voyage. 
So great a difference does a month ſeem to make in the 
condition of this iſland ; for the Centurion arrived at the 
end of Augu/? 1743, and in September 1767 Captain 
Wallis in the Dolphin put in here for refreſhments, and 
continued near a month, during which time he found - 
every neceſſary accommodation, and it ſhould ſeem with- 


out the inconveniences of heat and rain. 
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Of the CAROLINE, BAS HEE, PHILIPPINE, and PEL EW Ifands. 
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Of the NR w pulkirrixzs, er CakolIxxs. 


1 47 New Philippines, or Caroline Iſlands, are ſaid to 
be ſituated in about 6˙ N. latitude, and 138* E. 


longitude z they are but imperfeQly diſcovered. The only 
accounts we have of them are in Lettres Eaifiantes et Curi- 
euſes, written by the Jeſuit miſſionaries ; alſo in the Philo- 
fophical Tranſactions, are two letters from Father Clan and 
Father Gobien, dated from the iſland of Manila, founded 
on the report of ſome natives of thoſe iſlands, who had 
been driven upon the iſle of Samar, in 1696. 

Theſe are ſaid to conſiſt of thirty-two iſlands, ſituated 
between the Ladrones and the Philippinet. The country 
is extremely populous, and all the iſlands are under the 
dominion of a king, who keeps his court in the iſle of 
Lamarec. The natives go half naked, and the men paint 
and ftain their bodies with ſeveral figures; but the women 
and children are not painted. In the complexion and 
form of their faces they nearly reſemble the tawny Philip- 
pines. The dreſs of the men only conſiſts in a cloth 
faſtened round their loins, which covers their thighs, and 

looſe cloth about their bodies, which they tie before. 
The principal difference between the dreſs of the men 

and women is, that the cloth worn by the latter hangs a 
little lower ; beſides, the moſt conſiderable among the wo- 
men wear necklaces, bracelets, and rings of tortoiſe-ſhel], 

The people are ſaid to be of ſo peaceable a diſpoſition, 
that they never do violence to each other ; and that mur- 
der or homicide was never heard of amongſt them. Their 
language is different both from that of the Philippines, and 
the Ladrone iſlands, and comes neareſt to that of the 

Arabs. They are ſaid to have no cattle, dogs, nor any 
quadrupeds on their iſlands, nor any land-fowls but cocks 
and hens, which they breed, but never eat their eggs. 

The BASHEE IsLAnDs have been frequently ſeen, but 

never viſited. Captain Hilſon, who ſaw them in 1783, 
deſcribes them as five in number: the moſt northerly, 
(mentioned by Byron by the name of Grafton iſland) a 
long plain; the ſecond exhibiting much the ſame appear- 
ance, except that in one or two places it riſes into hills, 
and near the middle is a remarbable hill in ſhape like a 
Chineſe or Tartar woman's hat; the third iſland ap- 

like two rugged-topped mountains, joined toge- 
ther by low land ; the fourth was a high, large, double- 

— rock, appearing to have little foil or wood upon 
it; the fifth was very high and uneven, deſtitute of 
wood, except a few green buſhes toward its ſummit, 
There were no ſigns of inhabitants upon any of theſe 
iſlands. They lie in latitude 20* 14 N. MKeate, pages 
5, 6.—Captain Gore went in ſearch of them, when in his 
way to China, having by the deaths of Captains Cook and 
Clerke become commander of the expedition, but he did 
not fall in with them. Cots Third Voyage, III. 408.— 
The longitude of theſe iſlands is very differently laid 
down: Byron places them in 118? 14 E. See Appen- 
dix, p. 526. Mallis in 121". See p. 533. | 
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The Situation and Names of the principal of the PRILIDPINE 
- Is8LAnDs: the Climate and Fertility of the Soil: the Trees, 
Plants, and Shrubs: with a particular Account of ſome 
| Species of the Palm and Plantain, and of ſeveral poi- 
ſonous bs, and others which ſerve as Antidotes to 
them : ſome curious Animals: the differem People who in- 
habit theſe Iſlands. BY | 
2 Philippine iſlands are really very numerous, al- 


though report has greatly increaſed theit number as 
well as extent. Some geographers have made them to 


conſiſt of more than a thouſand. The moſt northern 34 
the moſt ſouthern iſlands, alone, in the whole prov = 
extenſive, both with reſpect to length and breadth, dt 
intermediate ſpace between which is almoſt entirely fl 
up with iſlets of different magnitades, which are — 
leſs interſected from each other by the ocean. The ng 
ſition of the cluſter, as laid downs by D' Anville, is 2 
6? 30” to 18? 15 N. latitude, and from 134 to 1 385 17 
E. longitude from Ferro; or 1135 13” to 120% 50 E. &; 
London, They were diſcovered by Magellan, in the = 
1521, and received the name of Philippines in ap, ag 
Philip II. king of Spain, in whoſe reign the Spaniardi fr 
planted an European colony here. 

The principal of theſe iſlands are, 1. Luconia; or 22 
it is called by the Portugueſe, Manila, from the chief 
town in the iſland. 2. Samar, or Tandago, ſometimes 
called Philippina. 3. Maſbate. 4. Mindoro, 5. Lubay, 
6. Paragoia, or Paragoa. 7. Panay. 8. Leyta, 9. B. 
hal. 10. Sibu, Cibau, or Zebu. 11. Negra Ilan, 
12. St, Fohn's. 13. Xo: and 14. Mindanao, 

The weather in theſe iſlands is not ſo exceſſiyely hotas 
might be expected from their being ſituated ſo near the 
line; they being conſtantly refreſhed by ſea · breezes, the 
winds blowing eaſterly one part of the year, and weſterly 
the other. Thoſe from the eaſt begin in Oæitober, but am 
not ſettled till about the middle of November. This wind 
is accompanied with fair weather. It begins to turn to 
the weſt in May, but does not blow ſteadily from that 
quarter till Zune. Whilſt the wind is ſhifting, hurti- 
canes are frequent, but when it finally ſettles in the weſt, 
where it remains till October or November, the weather is 
thick and cloudy, violent rains deſcend, and ſometimes 
there are ſuch dreadful ſtorms of thunder and lightning, 
that the Jargeſt trees are torn up by the roots, and the 
rivers, overflowing their banks, deluge the flat country, 

The worſt weather is about the Jatter end of Jah, or 
the beginning of Auguff, when it is very cool and chilly, 
In September the wind and rain abate, and the air be- 
comes clear; but ſtil] the morning fogs laſt till almoſt 
noon, when the ſun ſhines out. 

How diſagreeable ſoever it be to have fo great a part of 
the year tempeſtuous and rainy, yet there is not any coun- 
try in the world that appears more beautiful, for a per- 
petual yerdure reigns here; and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, 
are found upon the trees all the year round, not only in 
well-cultivated gardens, but in the fields and mountains; 
and no ſoil in the world produces greater plenty of all the 
neceſſaries of life. 

In ſome of theſe iſlands great quantities of gold are 
waſhed down from the mountains, and found mixed with 
the ſand of the rivers. There are alſo found mines of 
other metals, and excellent loadſtones. 

The country abounds with a variety of fruits, one of 
the moſt valuable of which, called the ſanter, grows wild 
in the woods: it is of the fize, ſhape, and colour of a ripe 


peach, and has five kernels like the ſeeds of an orange. 


The Spaniards preſerve it in the ſame manner as quinces, 
and alſo when half ripe pickle it with vinegar. The trec 
reſembles that of the walnut, but has large leaves, which 
are uſed in medicine. | 42 

They have a fruit called magol, which is downy like 2 
peach, and of the colour of an orange ; but it is not well 
taſted, and is hard of digeſtion. The tree is as tall as a 
pear-tree, and has thick boughs, with leaves like thoſe of 
the laurel; the wood is but little inferior to ebony. 

They have alſo durions, mangoes, and moſt other In- 
dian fruits, beſides oranges of ſeveral kinds, different 
from thoſe of Europe, and ſome of them much larger. 
There are alſo great and ſmall lemons, but theſe are ge- 
nerally ſweet. | 5 

The moſt profitable trees are the palms, and ia 
theſe conſiſt the principal wealth of the great men. | 
this tree are reckoned forty ſpecies, the moſt valuable of 
which is the ſago, They grow wild in the woods, and a 
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the pith is. made the ſago_brought to Europe, f which the 
natives eat inſtead of bread four or five months in the year. 
The bark and wood are thin and hard, -and when they 
cut down the tree they ſplit it in .the middle, then ſcrape 
out the pith, and beat it with a wooden peſtle in a mortar 3 
they then ſtrain it through a cloth, pouring in water, 
which carries the ſubſtance of the pith through the cloth, 
and leaves nothing but a little huſk behind. After it is 
ſtrained it has a ſediment, which, when the water 1s 
drawn from it, is made into cakes and baked, and proves 
very good bread. The ſago exported into the other parts 
of the Indies is dried hard, in ſmall bits no bigger than 
ſeeds, and is commonly eaten with the milk of almonds 
by thoſe who are ſick of the bloody flux. 
In theſe iſlands there are plenty of plantains, the leaves 
of which are ſo long and broad, that one of the miſh- 
onaries obſerves two of them will almoſt make A cloak, 
Theſe trees are planted by the Indians about their houſes, 
and are about ten ſeet high and three feet in circum- 
ference. The fruit is no ſooner ripe than the tree de- 
cays ; but —ay 2 ſhoots grow up and ſupply its 
lace, At its firlt ſpringing out of the ground it has 
two leaves, and when it'is a foot high it has two more be- 
tween the firſt, but a little lower; and ſoon after two 
other, and ſo on. When it is a month old, the body 
becomes near as thick as a man's arm ; the uppermoſt 
leaves are About a foot lopg and half a foot broad, and as 


it increaſes in * 95 the leaves grow larger; ſo that 


when it is at its ful] growth, the Jeaves are ſeven or eight 
feet long, and a foot anda half broad near the ſtalk, end- 
ing in a round point. The ſtalk of the leaf is as big as 
one's arm, almoſf round, and about a foot in length from 
the body of the tree to the leaf. When the tree is full 


town there ſprings from the top a ſtrong ſtem harder 


than any other part of the body, and about the thick- 
neſs and length of a man's arm; round this ſtem grows 
the fruit in cluſters, each about fix or ſeven inches long, 
and thicker than one's wriſt, much in the ſhape of a 
Bola na ſauſage. © The outſide, when ripe, appears ſoft 
and yellow, and within the pulp is ſweet, and ſofter than 
butter; it is much of the ſame colour, and melts in the 
mouth, having neither ſeed nor tone. This fruit when 
green they often roaſt or boil, and eat it inſtead of bread; | 
and the Eugliß in our plantations ſometimes take the 


pulp of five ot fix of them, and boi! them in a bag like 


a pudding. As the tree never bears fruit but once, that 


is no ſooner gathered than they cut it down, which may 


be dane with one blow of an ax; ſo thin is the wood 
that incloſes the pith. The women divide the bark with 
their fingers into ſmall threads, of which they make their 
cloth; and the poor people wear no other. * 
In the mountains is timber fit for building either ſhips. 
or houſes; among the reſt they have black ebony and iron 
wood, with Creral ſorts of wood uſed in dying. | 
The camondeg is a tree of ſo venomous a nature, that 


the fiſh which eat ſuch leaves as fall into the ſea ſpeedily 


die; and, if we may credit our author, thoſe who eat the 


— 


poiſoned fleſh of the fiſh die alſo. The natives dip the 


points of their darts in the liquor which, upon inciſion, 
flows from the trunk of this tree. It is ſaid that even 


the ſhadow' of it is fo deſtruQive, that no herb or graſs 
will grow within it; and, if the tree is tranſplanted, it 


kills all the plants around it, except a ſmall ſhrub, which 


is an antidote againſt it, and is always with it. A leaf 

of this ſhrub'carried in a man's mouth is ſaiĩd to be a ſe- 

curity' againſt the venomous effects of the tree. mY 
plant of 


Near to Cathalagen, in the iſle of Samar, is a 
ſurpriſing virtue; it reſembles ivy, and twines about any 
tree near which it grows, This is a powerful antidote 
againſt yenomous herbs, and the darts uſed by the na- 
tives of Ce/ebes, Borneo, and the Philippines, | 

"Theſe remedies againſt poiſon could no where be placed 
to greater advantape by the hand. of the wiſe Creator 
than in theſe inland where, beſides the poiſonous tree 
already mentioned, the ſoil produces many venomous 
herbs and flowers, which in ſome of theſe iſlands not only 
kill thoſe who taſte them, but infect the air; ſo that 
many people die in the time of their bloſſoming. 
Among the animals found here; the following are moſt 
warthy of notice. - | 


- 
* 


— 


other commodities, which the Blacks purchaſe of them 


7 


I: 


A; 


is purple, ſpeckled with yellow; the tongue is cloven, and 


the feet is armed with claws., It devours poultry, and, 
though it is a land- animal, ſwims over rivers with great 
ſwiftneſs. "The Indians and ſome. Spaniards eat it, and 
ſay the fleſh is not unlike that cf the turtle. 

The berrero is a. green bird, of the ſize of a hen, and 
has ſo large and hard a beak, that it will make a hole in 
the trunk of a tree and build. its neſt in it. From the 
noiſe it makes when at this work, the Spaniards give it 


* 


the name of herrern, or carpenter. | 


The ſaligan' builds her neſt on the ſides of rocks; as 
| the ſwallows do againſt the walls, and theſe make the 
delicious bird's neſts ſo much eſteemed, and which are 
deſcribed page 153 of this volume. 8 

Theſe iſlands likewiſe produce a multitude of ſnakes, 
ſome of them of a prodigious ſize, and others exceedingly 
venamous. It is uſual for ſnakes to come into the houſes, 
and even into the ſhips, 145 1638) EN an Bet, 

There are likewiſe ſeveral kinds of venomous inſects; 
as ſcorpions whoſe ſting is in their tails, which turn up in 
a ring upon their backs; and centipedes four or ſive inches 
long, red on the back, and about as thick as a gooſe quill, 
Their bite is conſidered as more dangerous than thefting 
of a ſcorpion. Theſe are often found 
and in old houſes. 3 ; ve 

Theſe iſlands are inhabited by four or five different 


+ 7” 


tains, and inacceſſible: places; the poſterity of the Chi- 
neſe, who once poſſeſſed part of the ſea-coaſt ; the Ma- 
layan Moors, or Mahometans, who came thither from Ma- 


Portugueſe, and other Europeans; and a mixed breed 
compounded of all theſe. The Blacks were probably the 
aborigines, ſince they poſſeſs all the inland parts, and 
may have been driven into the woods and mountains by 
the other nations which now poſſeſs the ſea-coaſt, ; 

It ought not to be omitted, that one of the taway na- 
tions who inhabit theſe iſlands paint and ſtain their bodies 
like our ancient Britons and Pics, and like the Otabetians, 


and from thence have obtained the name of Pindatocss. 
The Blacks of the mountains are ſo fond of liberty, 
that they could never be brought to ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of the Spaniards, to whom they are ſuch enemies, 
their family to rejoice for three days ſucceflively ; and, 
while the entertainment laſts, it is ſaid they conſtant] 
drink out of his ſkull. On the other hand, the Spaniar 
make ſlaves of all the Blacks that fall into their hands, 
But, though the Europeans have no immediate commerce 


| 


plains ; for to them the Spaniards ſell tobacco, and ſeveral 


by giving gold duſt, bees-wax, &c, in exchange 
| The original natives ate ſo extremely ſuperſtitious, that 
there is ſcarce a rock, ſtone, promontoty, or river, to 
which they do. not pay a Kind of religious worſhip; and 
they have ſuch a veneration for old trees, that they think 


whatſoever. They have alſo the ſam@ veneration for 


ſome ancient tall canes, ffom the belief that the ſouls of 


their anceſtors dwell in them, and that the cutting of thoſe 
trees or canes would put them to pain. 
Anciently they worſhipped their idols 
and there = prieſts offered their ſacrifices. On theſe 
occaſions a young and beautiful virgin gave the firſt ſtroke 
to the victim with a ſpear, after. which it was-ſlain, cut 
in pieces, dreſſed, and eaten in a reverential manner. 
The miſſionaries ſay they are fo ſuperſtitious, that if a 


1 ſnake be found on their cloaths they will never wear them 
again; and if they are going out on the moſt important 


buſineſs, if a ſnake croſſes the way they will defer it, and 
immediately return home. | 


There appears to be ſome analogy hetwann.the lan- 


tinent. 
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creature like an aligator, but the ſki | 1 „88 


% 
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among dry timber, 


nations, as the Blacks, who dwell: in the woods, moun- 


lacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and Macaſſar; the Spaniards, 


New Zealanders, and other South Seq iſlanders, at this day; 


that if they happen to kill one of them, they invite all 


| with theſe mountaineers, they have ſome intereourſe with 
them by means of the Indian nations who dwell in the 


it a kind of ſacrilege to cut them down on any account 


in certain caves, 


guage ſpoken by the Philippine Indians and the natives of 
Malabar, whence it has been imagined that theſe iſlands 
were originally peopled-from that part of the Afatic con- 


* 


ar. . 
Of the Iſand of MIN DANAO. 


Its Situation, Extent, and different Nations. The Perſons, 
Dreſs, Food, Cuftoms, and Manners of the Mindanayans. 

The Languages ſpoken; their Religion. Of the Sultan, 
and the — be makes of his Power. | 


N deſcribing theſe iſlands we ſhall begin with the 
ſouth! and proceed to the north. Mindanao is the 
Jargeſt of all the Philippines, except Luconia, or Manila, 


it being ſixty leagues in length, and between forty and 


fifty over. It has ſeveral fine harbours and navigable 
rivers, which are plentifully ſupplied with fiſh. The 
ſouth-weſt part of it is ſituated in about 6 N. latitude, 
and the north-eaſt part in about 80. | 
The ſeas and rivers about this iſland are attended with 
an inconvenience that is of the utmoſt prejudice to com- 
merce; for they are ſo infeſted with worms, that they 
will deſtroy a ſhip in a very ſhort time; and therefore 
the natives, whenever they come from ſea, immediately 
haul their ſhips upon dry land, as they do their canoes 
and barges, and never ſuffer them to lie long in the wa- 


ter. Theſe worms are chiefly in the bays, creeks, and 


mouths of rivers z or in places near the ſhore. 

' The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Mabometans, 
and ſubſect to the ſultan of Mindanao, who governs ar- 
bitratihj and without any written laws. His ſubjects who 
dwell near the coafts are called Mindangyans, and have 
the greateſt commerce with ftrangers : for the whole 


_ iſland is not ſubject to this prince, nor is either the reli- 
gion or language the fame in every part of it. Thoſe: 


who live in the woods and mountains in the midſt of the 
country are called Hilansons, and have mines of gold and 
eat plenty of bees-wax, which they exchange with the 
mdanayens for cloaths and other neceſſaries. 
Tbe Sologuss are the moſt inconſiderable nation that in- 
habits this iſland. They ate ſettled on the north-weſt part 
of it, and have little commerce with the Mindanayons, 
though they catry on a conſiderable trade to Manila and 
the neighbouring iſlands. | 5 4 
The Mindanayan men have little heads and oval faces, 
with ſmall black eyes; their foreheads are flat, their noſes 
ſhort, their mouths wide, their lips are red and 
hait black and ſtraight, and, as in other parts of India, 
they black their teeth. They are of a tawny complexion, 


but of a brighter colour than ſome of their neighbours ; 


their limbs are ſmall, and their bodies ſtraight; they wear 
their nails to a great length, eſpecially that of the left 
thumb, which they never cut, but ſcrape and nouriſh it 
with great induſtry. They have a ſtately mien, but are 
civil to ſtrangers, and entertain them with great familia- 
rity, except wy are infalted or injured, and then they are 
imiplacable in their revenge, which they execute ſecretly 
by _=_— or aſſaſſination. * 1 
They wear a kind of linen ſhirt, which ſcarcely reaches 


dowh to their knees, and a pair of drawers; but have nei - 


ther ſhoes hor ſtockings. They wear a ſmall turban on 
cheit heads; whieh is tied once round, and the ends, which 
are fringed, hang down. 9 * | 
Tube features of the women ate ſomewhat more agree- 
able than thoſe of the mien, and theit faces more round, 
but their noſes are too ſmall; they have long black hair, 
which they tie up in a roll on the back part of the head: 
their complexion alſo is better; They weara ſhort frock, 
or a ſhirt like the men, but the ſleeves are a great deal 
wilder than their arms; but fo ſtraight at the wriſt, that 
they can hardly get their hands through. They have 
Alfo a ſhort perticoat or's piece of cloth wrapt once round 
their waiſt, The common people wear cloaths made of 
the plantain-tree; but thoſe in better circumftances are 
cloathed in filk and calico. They have fmall feet, but, 
like the men, wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, though 
they have rings on their fingers, and bracelets of gold or 


Flyer on their wriſts. Wes For 
The Mindanayans are ſaid to be an ingenious and witty 


are capable of activity, but are habitually 


| people: Th 
25, will ſeldom work unleſs they are compelled to 
it by Hunger, which is chiefly attributed to the tyranny 
„ . & 5; | , 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


thin, their 


Mixpaxay, 


of the prince, who will not permit them to enjo : 
of their labour. o en, 

The women are allowed to converſe with foreigners, 
| and to entertain them with innocent gallantry at th,;! 
houſes. When any foreigners arrive at Mindanao it K 
cuſtomary for the men to go on board and enquire if In 
of the ſhip's company chooſe a comrade, or a pagaly: b 
a comrade is meant a male fiend, and by a pagalh 2 
the other ſex, Almoſt every ſtranger is under a neceſft; 
of contracting ſuch an acquaintance, and when he are 
on ſhore is welcomed to his comrade's or pagally's hou. 
here he eats, drinks, and ſleeps; but for this his hoſt ex. 

pects to be paid, and ſeldom makes any preſent without 
expeCting a return, except of tobacco or betel, 
| The common people live principally on rice, ſago, and 
| ſmall fiſh; while thoſe in better circumſtances eat buffalo 
beef and fowls boiled in rice, but their cookery is very 
indifferent. As they uſe no ſpoons, they take a handful of 
rice out of the diſh, which they ſqueeze together and put 
into their mouths: They always waſh after their meal; 
and after touching any thing they eſteem unclean, They 
have a ſtrong liquor which is produced from rice, and 
with this they will be very merry; but when they invite 
foreigners, they do not chooſe to drink out of the ſame 
veſſel, for fear they ſhould be defiled by the touch. 

On days of rejoicing, women who are trained to ſing. 
ing and dancing perform before them ; but they have ng 
inſtruments of muſic. Theſe dancers do not leap fron 
the ground, but ſhew the ſuppleneſs of their limbs by the 
groteſque poſtures into which they throw themſelves, 
that one would ſcarcely think they have, any bones in 
their compoſition. At theſe entertainments they intro- 
duce a man, whoſe buſineſs it is to act the part of a hero, 
and who, putting on a dreadful look, ſtrides acroſs the 
room with his lance in one hand, and a great broad- 
ſword in the other; and, having traverſed it ſeveral times 
in a menacing manner, throws his lance and draws his 
dagger, then cuts and laſhes the air, till at length, ſeem- 
ing to have brought his enemy down, he gives two or 
three blows with his broad-ſword on the floor, 23 
if he was cutting off his head. He then withdraws, and 
is ſucceeded by another. Their generals and great men 
' ſometimes exhibit theſe mock battles; and if the ſultan 

be preſent, he frequently concludes this kind of play by 
behaving as if he was really encountering a formidable 

They hunt buffaloes, wild cows, deer, and other ani- 
mals; and frequently take their women with them to 
partake of the ſport. As they have no dogs, they are 
but little uſed to firelocks ; their hunting «4 conſiſts in 
driving the game into a ſtrong fence prepared for that 
purpoſe. | | a 

Captain Carteret in the Swallow floop, who circumna- 
vigated the globe in 1766, 1767, 1768, and 176g, touch- 
ed at the ſouthern part of this iſland for refreſhments, 
after having croſſed the South. ſea; but he found the in- 
habitants averſe to traffic with his people, and as they 
collected in great numbers, armed with broad-ſwords, 
pikes, bows, arrows, and even muſkets, he altered his 
reſolution, and proceeded to Batavia. Here the Dutch 
have a ſmall ſettlement. This part of the coaſt is very 
erroneoufly laid down by Damper. 33 

In the city of Mindanao, ſituated in 6 N. latitude, and 
125 E. longitude, they ſpeak two languages, the one the 
proper language of the iſland, and the other the Malahan 
tongue, which is ſpoken in all the oriental iſlands, and in 
ſeveral countries on the continent, as at Cochin- china, 
Cambodia, and Mala. 

As the Mindanayans do not underſtand accounts, they 
employ the Chineſe, who live among them. when they 
have any to ſettle with foreigners. Almoſt every man 
is a carpenter, and can uſe the ax and adze; and as they 
have no ſaws, they ſpilt all their planks, and then ſmooth 
them with theſe tools; but, though this requires great 
labour, they work cheap, | . 

The Malayans are of the Mabumstan religion, and th: 
inhabitants of the inland country are pagans. _ 

The people of Mindanao, like other Moahometans, have 
ſeveral wives and concubines, and the ſultan has about 
thirty, with whom he chiefly ſpends his time; but the 


married women here are not ſo cloſely confined as in mor 
ME | ö | 5 | place 
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laces where the doctrines of Mabomet prevail, but are 
fuffered not only to walk the ſtreets, but freely to con- 
verſe with ſtrangers. 2 JR „ 

The ſultan, notwithſtanding his being an abſolute 

rince, is very poor, for the Hilaloons, who inhabit the 
mountains, poſſeſs all the gold-mines, and the country 
affords little elſe, except ſago, rice, tobacco, and bees- 
ery mountains; However, the poverty of the prince 
ſeems more owing to his tyrannical government than to 
any deficiency in the articles of commerce; this damps 
the ſpirit of induſtry, and neceſſarily occaſions the neg- 
ject of trade: for here if the prince gains intelligence 
that any of his ſubjects are poſſeſſed of money, he imme- 
diately ſends to borrow it, and is ſeldom known to make 
reſtitution. * | . 

The ſultan of Mindanao is frequently at war with the 

mountaineers. The weapons uſed by his ſoldiers are a 
lance, a ſword, and a kind of ſhort dagger. 


LE ET HIV. | 
Of the ſmall Nandi ſituated betwgen Mindanao and Manila. 


EFORE we give a particular account of Manila, 
the largeſt and moſt valuable of all the Philippine 
lands, we ſhall deſcribe the ſituation of the moſt conſi- 
derable of the ſmaller iſlands, ; 

Thirty leagues to the ſouthward of Mindanao is the 
iſle of XoLo, or JoLo, which is governed by a prince of 
its own. All the ſhips of Borneo touch here, and this 
may be conſidered as the mart of all the Mooriſh king- 
doms of the eaſt, 90 1 | | 

An iſland named LEVYTa is ſituated to the north-eaſt 
of Mindanao. It is about one hundred leagues in com- 
paſs, and is divided in the middle by a mountain, which 
is ſaid to occaſicn a great alteration in the air, it being 
frequently cold on one fide, while it is very hot on the 
other. — See the ſame phznomenon ſpoken of in page 
179 of this volume. | e's rr - 
Jo the weſt of the laſt-mentioned iſland lies S 1nu, or 
SeBu, which is about twenty leagues long, and eight 
broad. The chief city is Nombre de Dios, which was 
the firſt town built by the Spaniards in the Philippine 
ilands, On this iſland Magallan landed, and here he 
met his death. | | . 

Bonol, an iſland of about forty leagues in, circum- 
. ference, lies to the ſouth-weſt of Leyta. | 
To the weſt of Sibu lies NEoRo's IsLAND, in 1057 
N. latitude. © It takes its name from the blacks, its 
principal inhabitants, . | 

Paway lies to the weſtward of Negro's iſland, in the 
ſame parallel of latitude; it is ſomewhat of a triangular 
form, and is, like the former, one hundred leagues in 
compals. 3 | b' 

Per AG01A, or PERAGO, is one of the largeſt of the 
Philippine iflands ; it lies to the weſtward of them all, 
and is about one hundred leagues in length, and from ten 
to twenty-five in breadth. The ſouth part of the iſland, 
which lies neareſt to Borneo, is governed by the king of 
that iſland, and the inhabitants are Mahometans: the 
north- eaſt part of it is under the dominion of Spain; but 
wg middle of the iſland is poſſeſſed by its original inha- 

itants. | | | | 0 

Lo the north of Paragoia are three ſmall iſlands, called 
the CAL AMIN ES, famous for their edible bird: neſts. 

Ph irrIx A, or SAMAR, lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Ma- 
"la, and is about one hundred and thirty leagues in cir- 
cumference. . 7 | 

Ma$zATE or Mazxinuca lies to the weſtward of Sa- 
mar, and alſo to the ſouth of Manila, in 12* N. latitude, 
and is about thirty leagues in compaſs. 

Mixpoxo lies to the weſtward of Marinuca, 
latitude, and js feventy leagues in compaſs. + 

To the northward of this laſt iflandiis the ſmall iſle of 
Luzax, which is rendered famous by its volcano. 

Having now deſcribed the Philippines, ſo far as relates 
to their ſituation and natural ſtate, before we ſpeak of 
the ſettlement which the Spaniards have made upon them, 
we ſhall proceed to deſcribe a cluſter of iſlands about ſe- 
ven degrees to the eaſtward: of Mindanao, which, though 


- 
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in 13? N. 


A 


the latter of which is procured from the woods | 


1 A 
now, for the firſt time, rendered an object of much at- 
tention; Is 

8. EC T. V. 
Of the PRI EW or PALos Iſlands, lately viſited. 
Their Situation, Climate, and natural Produttions. 


HE Pales, or Pelew iſlands; are a chain of ſmall 
iſlands, fituated between the 5th and gth degrees 
of north latitude, and between 130* and 136* degrees of 
eaſt Jongitude from Greenwich, and lie in a N. E. and 8. 
W. direction. On the chart affixed to Mr. Keat:'s ac- 
count, and drawa by Captain Wilſon, theſe iſlands are laid 
down from 6 to about 8 20” of latitude, and between x33* 
50 and 135 25 E. longitude, an inconſiſtency which 
it becomes the captain or his friend to reconcile®. D' An- 
ville, who places theſe iſlands in their true poſition on his 
map of Aſia, aſſigns them the exact extent which is given 
them on the chart. They are long but narrow, of a 
moderate height, and ſuch of them as have been ſeen ap- 
pear to be well covered with wood. They are circled on 
the weſt fide by a reef of coral rocks, the termination of 
which could-not be traced from any eminence which was 
aſcended,” This reef extends in ſome places five or ſix 
leagues from the ſhore, and never ſhort of two or three 
leagues in any parts that were ſeen. They are ſuppoſed 
to have been named Pales by the Spaniards, from the tall 
pine-trees which grow there in great abundance, having, 
at a diſtance, the appearance of maſts of ſhips, { Pals, 
in the Spaniſh language, nautically applied, denoting a 
maſt,) The general name of Pelew is given to the whole 
group, merely from the Indian name ot the principal vil- 
lage on the iſland, where the king reſides, The names 
of the ſeveral iſlapds, ſo far as they are at preſent known, 
are Emungs, Aramalorgoo, Emillegue, Arraguy, Coorooraa 
(where is the town of Pelew), Caragaba, Pethou!, Oroo- 
long, or Engliſhmen's Iſland, Artingal (the largeſt), and 
Pelelew.— Keate's Account of the Pelew 1flands, pages 288. 
Introd. ix. 200, 291. 7762.8 | 
The Pelews have been ſeen at different times by ſhips 
making the eaſtern paſſage to and from Cbina againſt the 
monſoons, yet no one appears to have ever landed there, 
or to have had any intercourſe with the inhabitants, nor 
have they lain in the track of any of the circumnaviga- - 
tors, except Captain. Carteret, who ſeems to have been 
ſo near that he probably paſſed them in the night, there» 
fore miſſed of a diſcovery, which in the ſituation he then 
was would have been an unſpeakable relief. [See our 


Appendix, page 540. 5 

he knowledge of theſe iſlands was reſerved for 
Captain Henry 2 who commanded the Antelope 
packet, in the ſervice of the Engliſß Het India company, 
in which he failed from Macao on the 20th Fuly, 1583, 


and was ſhipwrecked on a reef of rocks near one of the 


ſmalleſt and moſt weſtern of the group, named Oroolong, 


at midnight on the gth of Augyfi following. What was 
the object of his voyage eaſtward is not in the ſlighteſt 
manner hinted at, and as the arrival of the Reſelution 
and Diſcovery, from their important voyage into the South 
Sea, in Oclober 1780, had made known the lucrative trade 
in furs which might be carried on from the weſtern coaſt 
of Nerth America to China, ſome have conjectured that 
the company had ſent out the Antelope for the purpoſe.of 
opening ſuch a traffic; but as it does not appear that any 
articles which ſuit an Indian market were taken on board, 
fuch as hatchets, iron tools, trinkets, and the like, that 
could not poſſibly be the object of the voyage, which 
more probably was to obtain ſome of the ſpice plants of 
which the Dutch have ſo long enjoyed the beneficial mo- 
nopoly, or to gain information concerning the condition 
of ſome of their ſettlements, a war being then waging. 
On board the Antelope was a Malay linguiſt, who might 
be engaged for the purpoſe of forwarding the object of 
the voyage, whatever it was; there was likewiſe a 
draſtſman on board, who is called a paſſenger.”  _ 
* Juſt as this ſheet was going to preſe, the writer wes favoured with 
a ſolution of the difficulty by Captain Mien. The delineation of the 
iſlands on the chart, includes ſuch only as were either actually ſeen by him, 
or ſo deſcribed as to have their poſition known ; but as there is the greateſt 
probability that the group conſiſts of many more, in every direction, when 
giving a general deſcription, he enlarged their ſuppoſed extent beyond 
his actual knowledge, in order to guard future navigators when approach- 


known to geographers near a century ago, accident has 


ing this ſpot, leſt they ſhould meet the fate which this commander expe- 
rienced. A motive worthy the beneyolent heart from whence it ſprung. 
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- to exceed three miles. It lies in 7 19 N. latitude, and 


though equally cloſe in texture; the colour of the in- 
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The only iſlands in this group, of whoſe natural pro- 
ductions any thing is known, are Coorooraa, and Oroo- 
leng ; on the former refides the king, whoſe government 
extends over ſeveral iſlands, and the latter is uninhabited. 
On it Captain Wilſon and his ſhip's company continued 
three months and two days, in which time they built 
a ſchooner, which conveyed them back to Macas. The 
whole circumference of the latter iſland is not ſuppoſed, 


134* 40 E. longitude from Greenwich. Here is a ſmall 
ſpring of water; but Coerooraa, which is much larger, 
has many good ſprings, and ſome ponds. Though. this 
iſland lies eight degrees nearer the line than Tintan, no 
complaints are made of its extreme heat. —[ See page 94 
of this volume. ] | | 
Here is abundance of graſs, but as there are no cattle 

to feed it up, it grows high, and the heat of the ſun 
ſcorches and burns it. The foil is in general rich. 
Here is the cabbage- tree, and a tree whoſe fruit nearly 
reſembled an almond (terminalia catappa of Linneus), 
the carambola, and the bread-fruit, which the natives 
called ri- a- mall, but the Malays call it pan'gey. Tams, 
 (arum eſculentem of Linneus), and cocea-nuts, being the 
cChiĩef articles of ſuſtenance, are cultivated with great care. 
The beetle-nut, which is in great plenty, is much uſed 
when green, and then only, contrary to the practice of 
the Indians on the Afiatic continent, who never uſe it 
otherwiſe than dry. Here are plantains and bananas, Se- 
ville oranges and lemons, but theſe two latter are ſearce; 
as is the jambos- apple, which is of an oblong ſhape, and 
of a deep crimſon colour: they begin to be in ſeaſon in 
November. Here are ſome ſugar- canes, and the bamboo 
in abundance; alſo the turmeric, which. the natives uſe 
as a dye, and with which the women ſtain their ſkins. 
Among the trees is the ebony, and a tree which, when 
tapped, produces a thick white liquid of the conſiſtence 
of cream; the -manchineel-tree, the ſap of which is very 
poiſonous: but the moſt ſingular tree ſeen on theſe iſlands, 
in ſize and in the manner of ſpreading its branches, re- 

| ſembles our cherry-tree, but in its leaves is like the 
myrtle; it has no bark, having only an outward coat of 
about the thickneſs of a card, darker than the inſide, 


terior part is nearly that of mahogany, and its wood is ſo 

extremely hard as to be ſcarcely worked by any tool.— 
Keate's Account, pages 118, 257, 298, 299. 
Of the Birds, Beafts, and Fifves of the Pelew Iſlands. 

Theſe iſlands have little to attract the commercial 
man, but much to allure the philoſopher. Here are do- 
meſtic pigeont which are fed on yams, and abundance of 
cocks and bens, which are wild in the woods, but are fond 
of collecting about the houſes and plantations; the natives 
had no idea of eating theſe fowls until the Engliſb recom- 


deed, and eſteem thoſe moſt. in which the chicken had be- 

gun to be formed. Here are a few wild ducks, and ſeveral 
Heiss of ſmall birds whoſe notes were very melodious, 
particularly one which. uſed to ſing every morning and 
evening, whoſe. pipe was ſweet as a flagelet: this 
ſongſter ever took care to keep out of fight, Some - 
- ing-foxes were killed; this is an animal which has a ſimi- 
litude to our bat, but is five or fix times larger; it re- 
ſembles a fox in its head, and has much fuch a ſmell; 
the natives call it o/zef; it runs along the ground, and 
mounts trees like a cat; it has wings which extend-pret- 
ty wide, by which it flies like a bird: the Pelewvians 
broil and eat them whenever they can knock them down, 
_ eſteeming them a great delicacy. Of quadrupeds here | 
are . grey rats, which run wild in the woods, 
and a few meagtre cats were ſeen in ſome-houſes in the 

village of Han. 1 

Here is a ſpecies of fiſh which differs much from any 
kind which the Engliſb ws ſeen before; they were 
rather mote than three feet in length, and near a foot 
acroſs, having a very bony and thick head, the bone of 
which is ſo uncommonly hard as to ſtrike fire when ſplit 
e. The meat cuts up ſolid and fit m like a large 

cod, and the ſcales are round, near the ſize of a Spani/h 


caught here the Engliſh named * the unicorn,” from : 


parties were ſo well diſpoſed, two Malays very oppor- 
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horn which grew out of its forehead. It much reſembles 
a ſmall ſhark, or dog-fiſh, in the roughneſs of its (kin, as 
well as in ſhape and colour. Here is the ſea-cr ay. 5 
and turtle, one of which was caught that weighed 
two hundred pounds. Here are oy/ters, muſcles, peri 
winhles, and cockles ; of the latter is the large ima pe. 
cies, Whilſt the Engliſh remained here, all their at- 
tempts to catch fiſh were unſucceſsſul, either through ig- 
norance of the proper ſpots to which the fiſh reſorted, or of 
the proper bait; they were therefore entirely ſupplied by 
the natives. Here is a ſpecies of fiſh not unlike our ſprat 
which the Indians uſe for bait ; theſe fiſh ſwim in ſhoals; 
and being driven into ſhallow water, the fiſhermen cover 
their canoes and outriggers with matting, then they 
make a great ſhouting and noiſe, ſplaſhing the water 
with their paddles on each fide the ſhoal, which ſo 
frightens the fiſh, that they ſpring out of the water, and 
numbers of them falling on the matting are ſecuted.— 
Keate's Account, pages zoo, 301, 193, 123, 302, 133 

185, 192, 94, 207, 148. N | 


Of the Perſons, Diſpoſition, Government, Ranks, and 73. 
thee” lents of the Pelewvians. Of the Women, ' 


Before we proceed farther in epitomiſing the inſorma- 
tion concerning this new-diſcovered race of Indians with 
which dr. Keate has favoured the world, we muſt pte- 
miſe, that notwithſtanding the undoubted authenticity 
with which the account of the Pelew iflands is delivered 
to the public, yet, throughout the narrative, it is ſcarce. 
ly. poſſible for the reader not to imagine himſelf tranſ. 
ported to the regions of. fancy and fiction, inſtead of 
contemplating a faithful account of men and manners, 
Never, ſurely, did ſo many circumſtances concur to mark 
any train of eyents with the appearance of the marvellous 
as thofe which formed the occurrences at theſe iſlands, 
Captain Wilſon appears to have been a man of gentle man- 
ners and religious deportment ; his crew were rendered 
ſubſervient through attachment, and their conduct regu- 
lated by the example of their commander. That ſuch 2 
| body of men, ſo different from the boiſterous intractable 
race of ſeamen, ſhould be thrown upon a ſpot, the na- 
tives of which poſſeſſed an unparalleled ſhare of human 
kindneſs, generoſity, frankneſs, and unſuſpeRing confi- 
dence, though at the ſame time equally diſtinguiſhed for 
inflexible intrepidity, and who had never before ſeen or 
heard of a white man, is extremely remarkable, and 
cauſed the intercourſe between them to be maintained 
with a degree of cordiality little known in ſuch ſitua- 
tions. To help forward a correſpondence to which both 


tunely meet, the one a linguiſt on board the ſhip, the other 
a ſhipwrecked refugee on the iſland, where he had lived 
about ten months, by whoſe means all impediments, 
which the want of a common language would otherwiſe 
have thrown in the way, were at once removed. 

The natives of theſe iſlands are a ſtout well-made peo- 
ple, rather above the middle ſtature, very ſtraight and muſ- 
cular, their limbs well formed, and thoſe of rank have, 
in general, a particular majeſtic manner in walking; 
they are of à deep copper colour, and the men go naked, 
witbout any kind of covering whatever; their ſkins 7 
very ſoft and gloſſy, which is cauſed by the external uſe 
of cocoa- nut oil. Their hair is long and flowing, rather 
difpoſed to curl; they generally form it into one large 
looſe cur] round their heads. The women wear only two 
little aprons, or rather thick fringes, one before and the 
other behind; theſe are ten inches deep and ſeven wide, 
and are made of the huſks of the cocoa-nut ſtripped into 
narrow ſlips, and dyed with different ſhades of yellow: 
theſe they tie us their waiſt, commonly with a piece 
of line, but thoſe of higher rank üſe a ſtring of ſome 
kind of beads; the king's daughter had one which was of 
a coarſe. ſort of cornelian. Some of the women who bad 
remarkably Jong hair, let it hang looſe down their backs. 
Keate's Account, pages 26, 27, 318.— The men in general 
pluck out their beards by the roots, and a very few only, 
who had ſtrong thick beards, nouriſh them and let them 


nen good food when boiled. Another fiſh 
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dicated from every part in both ſexes, p. 26, 29- Thelegs 
both of themen and women are tatooed, or as it is here call- 
ed, melgothed, from a little above their ankles to the middle 
of their thighs, in fothick a manner, as to make that part 
of theit body appear of a far deeper colour than the reſt, 
The king of Pelelew, who was a very old man, had grey 
| hair, and had a beard which tapered to a narrow point, 
in the manner the Jews frequently wear theirs ; he was 
melgothed quite up to the navel. The operation of ta- 
tooing is probably performed towatd the age of «pr 
as no children of either ſex were ſeen ſo marked. In 
Otabeite, where this practice likewiſe prevails, the ope- 
ration is performed upon the youth of both ſexes when 
they ate about twelve or fourteen years of age. [See Ap- 
pendix, page 617.]-—The men have their left ear bored, 
and the women both ears; a few of the firſt wore beads 
in the perforated ear, the Jatter either wore ſome leaf, 
or an car-ring of tortoiſe-ſhell inlaid: in both ſexes the 
cartilage between the noſtrils was pierced, and through 
it they frequently thruſt a ſmall ſprig or bloſſom of ſome 

lant or ſhrub. [See an account of the ſame kind of 
perforation, and the uſe to which it is applied by the na- 
tives of Mallacollo, who thruſt a piece of white ſtone, 
about an inch and half long, through their naſa] carti- 
lage, in our Appendix, page 568.4] The teeth of both 
men and women are blacked as ſoon as they have paſſed 
their childhood. It is done with the juice procured 
from five kinds of herbs bruiſed toge: her, and mixed with 
ſome chinam to form a paſte z this is applied to the teeth 
every morning for five days ſucceſſively, the patients ly- 
ing flat with the back part of their heads upon the floor; 
in this poſture they continue during each day, diſcharg- 
ing the ſaliva which is produced out of the corners 
of their mouths; at night the paſte is taken away, and 
they are petmitted to eat a little. This operation is at- 
tended with much trouble, and cauſes extreme ſickneſs. 
p. 27, 209, 320. They carry in their hand a baſket 
containing Lectle-nut, and havz a bamboo finely poliſhed 
and inlaid at each, end, which contains their chinam, or 
coral burnt to a lime; whenever they have occaſion to 
uſe it they ſhake it out through one end of the bamboo, 
in which they carry it, on a leaf of the beetle-nut, before 
they chew it. Of this beetle- nut and chinam they have 
always a quid in their mouths, and its effect is to render 
the ſaliva red; which, together with their black teeth, 
give their mouths a very diſguſting appearance—RKeate, | 
p. 27. No man goes abroad without his baſket of beetle- 
nut: the common order of people have a ſhort piece of 
bamboo, in which they carry the powdered chinam, p. 
311. The women of ſuperior rank are fairer than the 
reſt of their countrywomen : ſome have their faces and 
breaſts rubbed over with turmeric, p. 105. 

In all the diſcoveries which had been made reſpecting 
the inhabitants of the South- Sea iſlands, very few, if any, 
were ſeen who were entirely deſtitute of cloathing, ex- 
_ cept the forlorn New- Hollanders, and ſome Indians on a 
ſmall iſland which was approached by Commodore Byron, 
[See Appendix, p. 525 and 554,] but we are now brought 
acquainted with a people intelligent, induſtrious, and 
happy, whoſe natural wants are. ſupplied, and their ſo- 
ciety well regulated; in ſhort, a people equalled by few 
other Indians in the conveniences and comforts of life 
which they. poſſeſs, and ignorant of all voluptuous ex- 
ceſſes; a people adopting ornamental appendages, but re- 
jecting every kind of covering on the part of the male, 
and the female uſing only the moſt ſcanty poſſible. The 
Malay had conformed to this cuſtom of the couptry, and 
went quite naked. E 5 

Their noble generoſity places them far above ahy 
other Indian nation hitherto known. When the An- 
telepe ſtruck on a reef of coral rocks, near the iſland 
of Orcolong, there were thirty-three perſons. on board, 
who got to the iſland in their boats, and on a raft, 
with their fire - arms, ammunition, and proviſions; they 
were ſoon diſcovered by the natives of Pelew, an iſland 
diſtant about ſeven leagues, and two canoes arrived the 
next morning, in each of which was a chief, or, as they 
are called in that country, Rupack, and who were after- 
ward known to be the king's brothers, with fix at- 
tendants, the iſland on which the Engliſb had landed be- 
ener ite by the Indians. ö 
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the ſtrongeſt reaſons to conclude that the inhabltants had 
never before ſeen a white man: in one of the canoes was 
a Malay, who had been ſhipwrecked about ten months 
before, in which time he had acquired a knowledge of 
the Pelew language; and Captain Vilſon having with 
him a man who ſpoke the Malay language, the ſituation 
of himſelf and his crew was clearly imparted. "Phe chiefs 
expreſſed great friendſhip, and promiſed to 'render every 
aſſiſtance; they ſoon became familiar, ſtroked the bodies 
and arms of the Engliſb, or rather their waiſtcoats and 
coat-fleeves, as if they doubted whether the garment ahd 
the man were not of the ſame ſubſtance, p. 28. [See 
the like apprehenſion expreſſed by ſome of the natives of 
New Holland, in our Appendix, p. 578.] They after- 
ward walked about, teſtifying great curioſity, but at the 
ſame time, a fear that they intruded too much. A mu- 
tual confidence aroſe at the firſt interview. A viſit from 
the king of Pelew, who was named Abba Thulle, ſoon 
followed, It preſently appeared that the lower claſs of 
people were addicted to pilfering, although the chiefs 
exerted their authority to the utmoſt in repreſſin 

that diſpoſition, in which conduct they greatly ſurpaſſed 
all the reſt of the South- ea nobleſſe, who have been 
found to be ſecret abettors of the thefts committed, 


and partakers of the ſpoil. Here, a number of the 


natives rummaged the wreck, and finding the medicine- 
cheſt, drank great quantities of the liquids, and poured out 
che reſt of the contents, of which draughts three men 
afterward died ; but before that conſequence of the 
theft was known, Captain Y/ilſon related the affair to 
Raa Kh, the king's eldeſt brother, ** not ſo much,” 
ſays Mr. Keate, as a matter of complaint, as to 
expreſs to him his uneaſineſs for the effects which 
might ariſe to the natives from their taſting or drink- 
ing ſuch a variety of medicines. Raa Kok begged 
Captain Wilſon would entertain no uneaſineſs whatever 
on their accounts, for if they ſuffered, it would be owing 
entirely to their own miſconduct, for which, he ſaid, he 
felt himſelf truly concerned. At the ſame time his coun- 
tenance fully deſcribed the indignation he felt at the 
treacherous behaviour of his own men; he aſked, why 
our people did not ſhoot them? begging that if they, or 
7 others, ſhould dare again to attempt plundering. the 
veſſel, they would, and he ſhould take upon himſelf to 
juſtify their conduct to the king. He that night ſlept in 


the ſame tent with our people, who all redoubled their 
attention to him, perfectly perſuaded, from the genero- 


ſity of his behaviour, that the diſpleaſure he had teſtified 


at this injuſtice done to the Exgliſb did not ariſe from 


any apprehenſion he felt in being at that moment abſo- 
lutely in their power, but that his mind poſſeſſed ſo nice 
a ſenſe of honour, as to make him feel unhappy at what 


appeared to him a breach of hoſpitality in his N | 
2 


men z which he declared ſhould be fully ſtated to t 

king, who would prevent its happening in future. This 
amiable chief, (for amiable he ſeemed from füſt ſight} 
ſhewed a perfect ſatisfaction with what our people could 
do for him ; he endeavoured to accommodate himſelf to 
their manners, would fit at table as they did, inſtead of 
ſquatting on his hams; and this pleaſing diſpoſition of 
his induced every one to reſpect him as a man of an up- 


right character, and ſuch they in truth found him to be in 


every tranſaction they aſterward had with him,” p. 35. 

When thoſe on board the Antelope quitted the wreck, 
and repaired to the iſland, they were entirely at the mercy 
of the natives, both with reſpec to their property and lives, 
and notwithſtanding the ſuperiority which they poſſe ſſed 
from fire-arms, ! eventually, have fallen an eaſy prey 
to the natives, had they proved hoſtile; and ſuch is the 
eagerneſs with which all the Indiant in the South-Sea co- 
vet every implement or piece of iron, that there is ſcarce 
another ſpot where, in ſuch a ſituation, their property 
would not, moſt probably, have been entirely conveyed 
away, although their perſons would, any where except 
in New Zealand, have been unmoleſted. {| See the treat- 


ment which Captain Wallis received at Otabeite when 
his ſhip ſtruck upon a rock, and was in danger of 
being loſt, Appendix, page 529. . 


Nor are theſe Indians leſs diſtioguiſhed for their ſtrengin 

of underſtanding than their benevolence of heart, if we 

may judge of the whole by 8 few inſtances; for the king, 
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his two brothers, and two or three more of the prin- | his-cbiefs. In council there was à particular ſtone 4 


eipal people, are the onl conſpicuous characters. Their 
countenances at the firſt interview expreſſed the quick- 
neſs with which they ſeemed to comprehend whatever 
. Information. the Malay gave them. | 
ſo unbounded: a curioſity, that not the ſmalleſt: circum- 


ſtance which occurred eſcaped his notice; he wiſhed to 


Koat poſſeſſed 


have an explanation of every thing he ſaw, to imitate 
whatever the Engliſh did, and to enquire into the prin» 
. Ciple and cauſes of every thing he ſaw brought about] maker of hatchets in the iſland, and was uſually at work 


dy them; lending his perſonal aſſiſtance in every thing 


that was doing, and even deſired to aid the cook in 


| . blowing the fire. 


'They ,readily caught the names 


they heard pronounced, and ſoon called their new ac- 
quaintances Euglecs, p. 48.— When the captain intro- 
- duced his chief mate to Abba Thulle, as the principal of- 
ficer under himſelf, the king ſtiled him Kickary Rapack, 
(little chief) imagining that the captain was a prince; 
but being afterward informed by the Malay, that he 
ſerved under a far greater power at home, and was no 
ſovereign but a captain, he apprehended the diſ- 
tinction e and ever after addreſſed him by the 


appellation of 


aptain, and his chief mate by that of 


| Kickary captain, p. 57.—Among- the crew were ſome 
- Chineſe ſailors, whom Raa Leal pointed out to the king 
- his brother, telling him- that they were a people quite 
different from the Exgliſb, and that they were China- 
men, 2 word be had readily caught, p. 60.—-From 
which inſtances their ſuperiority over the Otaherteans, 
both in ear and apprehenſion, is very apparent, for thoſe 
' iſlanders could never be brought to pronounce the names 


of 28 gueſts. {Sec Appendix, 


544. 5 
nothing do theſe people refemmble 1. Qtabeiteans ſo 
much as in their form of government. [See Appendix, 
p. 618, col. 1. ]-—The reſpect paid to the king, and the 
degree of authority which he poſſeſſes, is very great, but 
the manner in which he exerciſes this power is rather 


patriarchal than deſpotic. He ap 


peared 


to be conſidered 


as the father of his people, and though diveſted of all ex- 


_ © - ternal decorations of royalty, had every mark of diftinc- 


tion paid to bis perſon. His Rupacts, or chiefs, ap- 
1 with the greateſt reſpe&, and his com- 


2 mon ſubj 


jets, whenever they paſs near him, or have 


- occaſion to addreſs him, put their hands behind them, 
and crouch toward the ground. Even if they are paſſing 

any houſe or place where the king is ſuppoſed to be, they 
- humiliate themſelves in the ſame manner till they have 


got beyond his probable preſence, when they 


reſume their 


. uſual mode of walking. On all occaſions the behaviour 
of Abba Thulle appeared gentle and gracious, yet always 
full of dignity; he heard whatever his ſubje&s had to 
ſay to him, and by his affability and condeſcenſion never 


ſuffered them to 


go away dillatisfied. His authority was 


- found not to extend to all the iſlands, for it was known 
that there were Rupacks of five iſlands, who were inde- 
ndent-in their own territories, but ſeveral iſlands ac- 
knowledged his authority. Upon all occurrences of mo- 
ment he convenes the Rupacis or officers of ſtate, p. 291. 


be captain had an op 


tunity of obſerving one of 


_ theſe councils from a houſe to which he was conducted. 
It was held in the open air, on a large ſq 
2 number of Rapacks or chief er 
on a ſingle ſtone, placed near the outer border of the 
ſat was more elevated 
than the reſt, and cloſe to the ſide of it was a ftone ſtill 
higher, on which he occaſionally reſted his arm. Theſe 
_chiefs-were encircled by officers of inferior rank. It was 
_ underſtood that the plurality of opinions carried the mat- 
ter under diſcuſſion, p. 114.— The king firſt ſtated the 
baſineſs upon which they were afſembled, and ſubmitted 


_ pavement, that on which the kin 


it to their conſideration ; each N 


uare pavement ; 
each was ſeated 


upack preſent delivered 


his opinion, hut without riſing from his ſeat, When 
the matter was ſettled, the king ſtanding up put an end 

to the council. If any meſſage is brought to the king, 
either in council or elſewhere, if one of the common 
people is the meſſenger, it is delivered at ſome diſtance, 
in a low voice, to one of the inferior Rupacis, who, bend - 

ing in an humble manner at the king's ſide, delivers the 
meſſage in a low tone of voice, with his face turned aſide, 
The king appeared to poſſeſi abſolute power, though 


he acted in no important buſireſs: without the adyice of 


which he ſat, the other Rupacis did not at à 
ſit in the ſame place, but ſeated themſelves ſometime, 
on his right hand and ſometimes on his left. Every 40 
in the afteraoon the king, whether he was at P 9 
at Oolong, went to fit in publicy for the purpoſe of hey. 
ing any requeſts, or of adjuſting any difference or difput 
which ; might have ariſen among his ſubjecds. T, 
complete the character of this ſovereign, he was the bel 


whenever diſengaged from matters of importance, p. 

And in another place it is ſaid, whilft a council = 
N rere the king amuſed himſelf in makin the 

handle of a batchet,” p. x75.—At another time, the king 


drew a deſign on a board for ornamenting a boat then 


building, p. 119.—It was underſtood that the common 
people only poſſeſſed a property in their work and labou 

but no abſolute right in the ſoil, of - which the king 2 5 
peared to be general proprietor. A man's houſe, furgj. 
ture, or canoe, were conſidered as his/private propetty, ſych 
was alſo the land allotted bim, ſo long as he occupied 
and cultivated it; but whenever he removed with hi, 
family to another place, the ground he beld reverted 0 
che king, who beſtowed it on whom he pleaſed. Eye; 

family occupied ſome land for their maintenance, p. 200, 
and 297. b s ä 


The king's two brothers were named Naa Kok and 
Arra Kooker ; the eldeſt of theſe was by birth-right ye. | 
neral of all the forces, and the heir-apparent to the ſu- 


preme power, the ſucceſſion here not devolving on the 


when that line is terminated, then going back to the 
male deſcendants of the eldeſt brother, according to pri. 
mogeniture. Raa Kook has been already mentioned. Ara 
Kooker is deſcribed as ſhort in ſtature, but ſo plump and 
fat, that he was almoſt as broad as he was long. He 
poſſeſſed an abundant ſhare of good-humour, and a won- 


derful turn for mimickry ; and had beſides a countenance + 


ſo lively and expreflive, that though the - Englih weie 
ſtrangers to every thing he ſaid, yet his face and geſtures 
made them pretty accurately” comprehend whatever he 


was deſcribing. He appeared to be about forty years of 


age. He would frequently attempt to take off every one 
of the ſhip's company in any particularity he had noticed, 
and this with ſuch good-humaur, that every one who ſaw 
him was pleaſed with his pleaſantry, p. 48, 51. The 


only Indian in all the iſlands of the South-Sea now knoun, 


| who: ſeems to bear any perſonal reſemblance to 4rr9 
Kooker, is Poulaho, king of Tongatabeo;.or Amſterdam, one 
of the Friendly iſlands, ſee Appendix, p. 582 — Alla 


Tbulle had two ſons, the eldeſt named Qui Bill, the other. ö 


Lee Boo. The king was always attended by a particular 
chief, or Rupach, who did not appear to poſſeſs any he- 
reditary office, but only a delegated authority. He was 
always near the king's perſon, and the chief who was 
firſt conſulted. He was not conſidered as a warrior, nor 
ever bore arms. It was very remarkable that the Eng/ 
were never invited to his houſe, or introduced into it, at- 
though they were conducted to almoſt all thoſe of the 
other chiefs, p. 295. * | 1 

The number of rupacks was confiderable ; theſe might 
be called the nobility of the country. They were not all 
of the ſame degree, This dignity of rank was ſuppoſed 
not to be heriditary, p. 295. The inſignia of each or- 
der was a bone worn on the Joke wriſt, and the difference 
of rank appeared by the different ſhape of the bone. 
Theſe marks of honour were conferred ſolely by the 
king. Captain Wilſon was created a Tupack of the fir 
rank; on which occaſion a piece of bone, rather of 2 
ſquare form, ſuppoſed to have belonged to a whale, and 
hollow, was cloſcly fitted to his left arm, and his hand 
being lubricated; with oil, Ras Niob and the miniſter, 
aſſiſted by many Rupacks, forced it on. When the band 


: 


was paſſed" through, which, from the tightneſs of tbe 


bone, was attended with ſome difficulty, the whole al- 
ſembly expreſſed great joy. The king then addreſüng 
the captain, told him that the bone ſhould be rubbed 
bright every day, and preſerved as a teſtimony of the rank 
he held among them; that this mark of dignity muſt, on 
every occaſion, be defended. valiantly, nor ſuffered to be 


— 


2 
— ; P 
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king's ſons, but firſt paſſing through his brothers, and 


torn from bis arm but with the loſs of life, p. 236 705 


Pris 


ward, 


arm, 
from 


mark 


'They 
bits © 
had | 
native 
dered 
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note. A Rupack who lived on an iſland north- 
ward, and came on a viſit to Peleto, had two bones on his 
arm, p. 178. The giving of a Rring of red beads, made 
from a coarſe ſpecies of cornelian, was conſidered as a 
mark of reſpect, and performed with great ceremony. 
They likewiſe make heads from coloured ' earth baked, 
bits of broken glaſs bottles, both' white and' green, which. 
had been prociired out of the Antelope, and which the 
natives found out a method to drill, were likewife cone! 
dered as beads, p. 176 and note. „ 
When Capiain Wilſon was firſt introduced to Abba 
Thulle, the king enquired for the mark of his rank or 
dignity as chief. This queſtion at firſt perplexed the 
captain; 
mark of d 1 | NF 
was next him, one which he had preſerved, and unper- 
ceived put it on his finger. The Jnaians appeared 
pleaſed with the idea that it was a kind of ornament! 
which had a ſimilarity of meaning to their own, p. 58. 
Every part of thoſe of the Peleto iſlands which the 
Bnglifp viſited, exeept that one which they had reſorted 
to after the ſhipwreck, appeared populous, though the 
extent of population could not be aſcertained. | 
Mr. Sbarp, the ſurgeon of the Antelope, obſerved that 
a-ſcrophulous habit prevailed much N Uhm natives, 
and a chief conducted him many miles front the totyn of 
Pelew, with all the anxiety of a fond parent, to viſit his 
child, who was afflicted with ſome bad ulcers, from a! 
kind of boils, a diforder which, the chief faid, was com - 
mon to the people there; and at one time Raa Kook him- 
ſelf had a boll, which Mr. Sharp the ſurgeon cured. p. 196, 
47,111. — [t is ſomewhat remarkable that a race of 
men whoſe diet is chiefly vegetable, having very little 
animal food except fiſh, and among whom all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors are unknown, ſhould be ſubject to 


ſuch kind of diſorders, | | 
Murriages in this country are fuppoſed to be no more 
than a civil contract, which is regarded as inviolable. 
They allow a plurality of wives, but in general have not 
more than two. The King's eldeſt brother, Raa Noot, 
had three, the king himſelf pve, though not living toge- 
ther, Theſe people diſcovered no diſpoſition to jea- 
| louſy, for their women were permitted to partake of all 
their diverfions; p. 320. When a woman is pregnant 
he never Nleeps with her huſband, and this is obſeryed! 
even among the ſoweſt claſs of people, p. 321. When 
Captain Min viſited Prleto, a number of women, who: 
were the wives of Rupacks, ruſhed out of a houſe to gaze! 
upon the ſtrangers, p. 105, The curioſity of the women 
does not ſeem to have been at all checked by the chiefs, 
but when the draftfman ſingled out a woman in the com- 
pany, and began to ſketch ker face upon paper, ſhe, ob- 
ſerving bim ſo engaged, appeared much confuſed, roſe up 
to go away, and though ſome of the chiefs who were 
preſent requeſted her to ſtay, and ridiculed her baſhful- 
neſs; ſhe left the company. The unfiniſhed ſketch was 
handed to the king, who 'difcoyered an inſtant concep- 
tion of the'art, and diſpatched a meſſenger for two of his 
women to come down to the houſe where he was; they 
ſoon obeyed the ſummons, but either through modeſty or 
rather ſhyneſs of ſtrange company, for they could have 
no Idea of ſhame in nudity, they placed themſelves at the 
window ' fronting the limner, where they could ſtand 
without being feen lower than the waiſt, in which ſitua- 
tion the ſk#tehes were finiſhed, and handed to the King, 
who ſhewed'them to the women: they expreſſed clip 
at ſeeing # likeneſs of their perſons thus fepreſented on 
paper, p. 102; 102 | Dn 
Among the king's five: wives one appeared to poleſs a 
ſuperiority ; much greater attention and teſpect being paid 
dc der than ahy other of the King's wives received. She 
Was never ſeert abroad; and the common reſidence of the 
ige by Ron Koo to tequeſt ſhe might ſee the Engliſb at 
her houſe, where they did not fail ro attend; whilſt they 
were approaching ſhe appeared at a window, arid deſired 

_ their ecnduckor to feat them ot the pavement before 
Jer, Which" was "complied with, and an entertainment 
erred, during which her attention was never diverted. 


come cloſe to the window and draw up his toat-fleeyes; 


pation they emp 


but recollecting that a ring was an ornamental p 
iſtinction, he procured from his firſt mate, Who 


information on this head; from which it 
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that ſhe might fee the colour of his ſkin, Which ſhe 
viewed attentively ; and ſoon” after, as Mr. Keate, ex- 
preſſes it, in the true courtly ſtyle, “ ſhe ſignified that ſhe 
br no Tonger treſpaſs on their time by detaining 
tem, e 207. eee ee e it 
Wu Captain Wilſon was on a viſit at Pele, the 
women of rank inixed treely in company, and employed 
themſelves in making mats with leaves, in which occu- 
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ment were called Tackalbys artheil, or female artiſts, p- 332. 
women 


of this country, the hiſtoridgrapher of Pelew is very 
reſerved ; he ſays, ** their manners were courteous, 


though they were'far from being of looſe or vicious diſ- 
poſitions,” The women in general rejected connections 
with out people, 7% Fad, any indelicate or unbe- 
coming freedom with a proper ſenſe of model 333. 
And in another Pace, ond of our people Top: — 
to make himſelf agreeable to a lady belonging to a Ru- 
pack, by what we ſhould term a marked afſi ſuity, Arra 
Kooker, with the greateſt civility, gave him to under- 
ſtand it was not right to do ſo, p. 321. It is ſaid inde 
that the king once viſited Oroolong, with his r 
daughter Erre Beſs, who appeared to be about nine years 
of age, and eight or nine women, p. 186. For whit 
purpoſe he brought ſo many females in his train can on- 
ty be conjectured ; our author, we preſume, would have 
his reader ſuppoſe it was to gratify their curioſity with 
wonderful fights, but the cuſtom which is very prevalent 
in many parts of the caſt, of making it one eſſential ar- 
ticle of hoſpitality to accommodate a ſojourning friend 
with a female, renders the motive of bringing them ſome- 
what problematical, 'Had Captain Cook been the natra- 
tor, he would have ſpoken out: to draw a veil oyer ſuch 
tranſactions has certainly more of decency in it, but in 
delineating characters and manners, the philoſophical 
enquirer calls for a full and faithful ſtatement of fas; 
he wants likeneſſes, not fine paintings®, ever, . 
ing the account with ſome te ree of allowance, it fill 
remains unqueſtionable that theſe iſlanders are as much 
ſuperior to the Otabeiteans and other South Sea iſlanders 
in their chaſtity, as they arb in every othet virtue. 

the account of Otabeite in various parts of the Appendix. 


the Houſes of thi Pelewvians, and their Habits of Life ; 
2 45 | Meme, of making War; Arms, 7 8 

ſome Inſtances of ſuperſtitious notzens... Inſcription left on 

pu Hand of eee, a Seaman remains on ee ö 
an account 00, the king's ſon, whq accimpanied 
the Captain to England  . ©, 3 Oo 
\ E A, 

Their houſes are in ſhape much like 6ut barns; with. 

a foundation formed of large ſtones, raiſed about three 
feet above the ground, on which the upright ſupports 
reft, which are croffed by other timbers grooved together, 

and faſtened by wooden pins; the intermediate ſpaces 
are cloſely filed up with Battiboos and palm-leaves, the 
floors are generally laid with very thick plank, the roof 
is floping, and thatched very thick and cloſe, ſc that 
both wind and tain ate effectually expelled ; the whole 
forms one great undivided tborti, the fire=plate in gene- 

ral ſtands about the middle. There is a firong feſem- 
blance, in many particulars, between the houſes here and 

thoſe at the Sandtvieb iflands, as deſcribed by Captain | 


cht, [See Appendix, p. 592. — Their fres are Com- 


an 


owever, tak- 


4% 2) 4 We | — + > OF : enn 8 C4, % 4 S474 145 
# Since the above was written, ys hops obtaing .the mol authentic 
| ppears that the 16wet claſs 
women were not wanton neither wete they coy ; the men in genera 
(i which theit huſbands, for | ſuch. a relatioþſhip is known, may 
included) did not diſapproye of their commerce with tire en; and 
it is ſuppoſed, that a defire-to procufe children from beings who wer 
confidered as of a ſuperior oder, pleaded” ſtrongly ' with the women t6 


hs expreſſed a wiſh that 3 of the company Would | 


2 — : 
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induze their opmpliance, and ſo/entirely overcame all ſcrupld on the part 
of the wen, that they forwarded the ere 
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1 A SYSTEM OF 


monly ſmall, being uſed for little elſe than to boil yams, 
and to keep up a little flame at night to diſpel the dews 
and ſmoke the moſquitoes. Theſe dwellings are lofty 


| 


and airy, the windows are brought down to the level of 
the floor, and ſerve likewiſe for doors. Some houſes, 


which were appropriated to public uſes, were from ſixty 
to eighty feet in length ; family dwellings were ſmaller. 
It was obſerved that the family occupied one fide and the 
ſervants the other. Keate's 7 ud p. 308, 309, 310.— 
The town of Pelew is not above a quarter of a mile from 
the ſhore, the approach to it is by a broad cauſeway or 
pavement, with rows of trees on each fide, forming a 
grove. This cauſeway is raiſed about two feet above 
the level of the ground, and is about ten feet wide. At 
the town it parts off to the right and left, the one road 
leading to ſome boat - houſes, the other to the place for 
bathing, p. 104, 105.— They procure fire by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, p. 179.— They light their 
houſes at night by torches, conſiſting of a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, ſuppoſed to be the exudation of ſome tree; this is 
ney diſtributed round ſmall ſticks, which anſwer the 
purpoſe of a wick, long leaves are twined and tied round 


them, to prevent their ſticking to the hand, Whilſt 


burning they diffuſe an agreeable ſmell. Theſe lights 
are placed between the boards or cracks of the floor, in 
rows, length-ways of the houſe, p. 367 note, and 222. 
Theſe Indians generally riſe at day-light, when both 
men and women immediately go to bathe in freſh water. 
They have ſeparate bathing places for the two ſexes ; and 
if a man has occaſion to go near a place appropriated for 
the women, he muſt make a halloo, which, if anſwered 
by, a female voice, he ſtops, and either takes another 
courſe, or waits at a diſtance until the bather has re- 
tired. Notwithſtanding- this daily practice of bathing, 
they ſhewed a great diſlike at being wetted by rain. 
Both ſexes are very expert at ſwimming, and appeared to 
be as perfectly at eaſe in the water as on land. The men 
are admirable divers; if they ſaw any thing at the bottom 
of the ſea which attracted their notice, they would inſtant- 
Iy jump over - board, and bring it up. They would dive for 
the hima-cockle in fix or ſeven fathom water, and if the 
ſhell was very large two of them would contrive to bring 
it up between them, p. 306, 179 note, 320, 302.—Ex- 
pertneſs in ſwimming is common to all Indian iſlanders; 
but the moſt curious account of boldneſs and agility in 
this exerciſe is related by Captain King, of the people in 
the Sandwich iſlands. [See it told in Appendix, p. 592. ]J— 
They regularly eat three meals a day, breakfaſting about 
eight o'clock in the morning, dining at noon, and ſup- 
ping ſoon after ſun-ſet, about two hours after which they 
uſually retire to reſt; but on occaſions of public re- 
Joicings or feſtivity they dance through the greateſt part 
of the night. They very ſeldom drink water, the milk 
of the cocoa- nut is their uſual beverage, and of this very 
little ſuffices them, p. 306, 305.—T hey make a ſweet 
drink from a ſyrup extracted either from the palm- tree 
or the ſugar-cane, the latter of which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly. On viſits, or on public rejoicings, this liquor is 
drank with great reliſh, as alſo ſherbet, made from the 
Juice of orange, p. 303s 305. — They have three 
ſorts of ſweetmeats, which are obtained by the aid of 
this ſyrup. One made of the kernels of old co- 
coa-nuts, ſcraped into a coarſe kind of flour, then 
mixed with the ſyrup, and ſimmered over a flow fire 
till it becomes of a proper conſiſtence, and whilſt 
warm is put up in leaves. It acquires ſuch hardneſs by 
keeping, that a knife could hardly cut it ; the natives 
called it woolel, the ſailors, in contempt, called it 
* choak-dog,” but after ſome time they began to reliſh 
it much better, p. 303, 208, 88.—The ſecond ſort was 
made of the fruit reſembling the almond. The third 
was a wet ſweetmeat, clear and tranſparent; none of this 
ſort was produced till juſt before Captain Wilſon's de- 
gears it was contained in a large wooden veſſel, 
aped like a tureen; the king, when he preſented it, 
acquainted the captain that his wives had prepared it on 
purpoſe for him. It was obtained from the roots of a- 
plant reſembling a common turnip, the leaves of which 
were three feet or more in length, but narrow, and 
n. This fort of ſweetmeat ſoon grew ſour. 
At a ſupper where the king preſided, yams boiled 
whole were brought in on 1 58 or ſtool, with a rim or 
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edge round it, of three or four inches high: in a diſh 


or wooden bowl, was a kind of pudding, made alfo 


yams, boiled and beat together, juſt as we 

toes. There was likewiſe ſome cell. fcb. Werten. 
tain Wilſon viſited the king at Pelew, he was entertain 
on his arrival by ſome of the natives bringing a large = 


teen made of wood, in the ſhape of a bird, and inlaid 


with ſhell, which was full of ſweet drink. The 
R painted ſtand, about two feet high, in f 
the ſame manner as the tureen, upon which were {w : 
meats garniſhed with Seville oranges ; next came a baſke 
of boiled yams, and another of young cocoa- nuts, th N 
were all placed in kind of order preparatory to the kind 
coming. It was very remarkable, that, thronged as * 
houſe was, and every avenue to it, yet, as ſoon as it u 
known that the king was approaching, the moſt = 
found and reverential filence was obſerved. Aba Thalk 
after the firſt ceremony had paſſed, ſat down by Capt 1 
Wilſon, and the r were ſerved to them by a 3 
who ſeemed to act in the capacity of a butler, and gave 0 
each perſon ſeated a portion by the king's directions by 
none of the company touched a morſel till the king gave 
the word to eat, which was Munga. Notice was they 
given to the people without that the king was at ſupper 
which was their ſignal to begin. Each family's ſhare wa, 
laid on a plantain-leaf, which in general ſerved them for a 
plate; on occaſions of particular ceremony, when at home 
the great people have ſmall plates or diſhes of tortoiſe- ſliell. 
and alſo others made of wood and earthen-ware. After. 
ward the litter of the meal was cleared away by ſweepin 
it down between the boards of the floor, p. 45, * 
101, 102 note, 173, 222. 
. Hitherto theſe people have appeared all mildneſs and 
courteſy, but fierce wars are maintained between the in. 
habitants of different iſlands, in which the undaunted 
ſpirit of theſe Indians is remarkably diſplayed. It waz 
ſoon known that the king of Pelew was at war with the 
people of Artingall, which iſland was ſuppoſed to be the 
largeſt in the cluſter. The king related the cauſe of 
quarrel to have ariſen from one of his brothers and 
two of his chiefs having been killed at a feſtival held at 
Artingall, ſome time before. When the natives were 
ſenſible of the effect of fire-arms in the ſhooting of birds 
and fowls, and had ſeen the ſhip's company under arms and 
go through their exerciſe, the king entreated the captain 
to lend him four or five of his men to accompany the na- 
tives in an attack upon Artingall. The abſolute ſtate of 
dependence in which the Engliſh were to the natives, 
and the ſignal favours they had received from them, in- 
duced Captain Wilſon to comply with the requeſt, which 
in any other ſituation he ought undoubtedly to have de- 
clined ; according to the conduct obſerved by Captain 
Cook, who, at Otaheite, was ſolicited to aſſiſt thoſe people 
againſt their enemies; he then ſaid, that he was unzc- 
quainted with the merits of the diſpute ; and as the people 
of Eimeo had never offended him, he could not think of 
commuring any hoſtilities againſt them,” —{ See Appen- 
dix, p. 588.] 

The force which went out conſiſted of more than a 
thouſand men, which were conveyed in a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty canoes. The diſcharge of the muſkets 
was obſerved to do execution, for ſome men were ſeen to 
fall, and after a ſhort conteſt the enemy fled in confuſion. 
The king and his two brothers were preſent in the ac- 
tion. Theſe Indians were armed with bamboo darts, 
from five to cight feet long, which are uſed in cloſe fight- 


ing, p. 115.—In another place theſe darts are deſcribed 


as about twelve feet long, with the pointed end made of 
ſome wood exceedingly hard; they are barbed tranſ- 
verſely, ſo that, having once entered the body, they can- 
not be drawn out without lacerating the fleſb, and 
widening, to a great degree, the wound, p. 314.— The) 
have ſhort darts for diſtance, which they throw with 3 
ſtick of about two feet long, having a notch cut in it to 
receive the point of the dart, which being made of bam - 
boo is elaſtic, and may be compreſſed into ſo much of 3 


curve, as is proportioned to the diſtance they aim ar, and 


being then ſuffered to ſpring, it generally comes down 
perpendicularly on the object to which it is directec, 


p. 89.—lt is hardly to be conceived with what addrels 
they direct this weapon, or the diſtance at which it will 


[prove mortal, p. 315. 


About 
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About three weeks afterward another expedition was | 


en a2ainft Artingall, more formidable than the 
1 tv being ue of two hundred canoes : on 
this ten of the crew went as allies. | ; 

It is a cuſtom among theſe iſlanders never to attack an 
enemy by night, nor to take him by ſurpriſe: accord- 
ingly Abba Thulle previouſly notified to the king of Ar- 
tingall that he intended in a few days to offer him battle; 
and happening to ariive at the iſland a little before day- 
break, bis army halted until the riſing of the ſun, The 
men of Artingall ſeemed to be no ways inferior to their 
aſlailants in bravery, for the effects of fire-arms, which 
they had experienced, did not terrify them into ſubmil- 
fron, but they determined again to meet their enemy in 
combat. By a feigned flight, Abbe Thulle induced the 
enemy to quit their thore, which they had no ſooner 
done, than he turned his whole force upon them, and a 
ſea-fight enſued; the ſpears were mutually directed with 
great animoſity ; the conflict, which was fierce, would have 
been doubtful, and probably long maintained, if the Eng- 
liſh, by keeping up a continual fire, had not done great exe- 
cution, and diſconcerted the Artingallians, who ſaw their 
people drop without receiving any. apparent blow, they 

rceived the holes in their bodies, which the bullets had 
made, theſe were plainly cauſed by no ſpear, nor could 
they imagine by what means their comrades were in a 
moment deprived of motion and life, They fled from ſo 
unequal a conflict, but not until it had, continued near 
three hours. Six canoes were taken, and nine priſoners, 
all of whom were wounded. As it is the conſtant prac- 
tice to kill their priſoners, theſe unhappy victims were 
ſoon put to death. It is cuſtomary when they go to 


battle to tie up their hair in a bunch at the top of their | 


bead, but as ſoon as they are captured, they untie it, pull 
it over their faces, and in that manner meet death with 
perfe& compoſure. The heroiſm with which theſe captives 
died was truly dignifying. One of them was a Rupack, 
who had a bone on his wriſt. His conquerors exerted their 
utmoſt force to deprive him of his mark of dignity, 
which the chief defended with wonderful courage, and 
loſt his life in ſaving his badge of honour. His head 
was afterward cut off, ſtuck on a bamboo, and fixed 
up before the. king's houſe at Pelew ; where ſome hu- 
man ſkulls were ſeen placed over the outſide of the doors 
at the end of the houſe of aſſembly, which were heads of 
ſome chiefs of Artingall, who were flain when making a 
deſcent on Pelew, p. 174.— Two other of the priſoners 
were of common rank, one of whom had a thigh broken, 
and the other had received ſeveral wounds with a ſpear. 
Theſe, without any emotion, adjuſted their hair. for the 
ſtroke of death. They were ordered to fit down in the 
' bcttom of the canoe; the firſt complied, but the other 
vas refratory, and ſeemed to proyoke his fate; upon 
which a native ſnatched a, bayonet from a ſeaman's 
ſide, and plunged it into his body; the poor wretch lay a 


conſiderable time in the agonies of death, yet neither a 


' groan nor ſigh eſcaped him, p. 136, 142.— The ſignal 
for beginning action is by lounging a conch-ſhell, 

A few weeks after, a third expedition was undertaken, 
in which the number of canoes, was greater than 
before. Eleven men from the ſhip and a ſwivel gun 
augmented. this force. The people of Artingall, not 
chooſing to engage in another ſea-fight, kept on their 
iſland, and acted on the defenſive; They bravely re- 
pelled their enemies from their houſes, but the ſwivel- gun 
and muſketry did terrible execution, and ſome houſes 
were burnt; notwithſtanding which they , occaſionally 
ruſhed down upon their invaders, and diſcharged a ſhower 
of ſpears. The ſtone on which the king of Artingall was 
uſed to fit, when in council, was carried away in great 
triumph. Their ſucceſs wag however dearly purchaſed: 
thirty or forty of the Pelewvrans were wounded, ſeveral 
of whom afterward died; what was the loſs on that fide 
in the two former engagements is not ſaid ; the ſecond 
particularly appears to have been fierce and obſtinate, and 
when more than a thouſand Pelew Indians were engaged in 
the. attack, might be ſuppoſed to have been much more 
ſanguinary. The death of a gallant ſon of Raa Noot, and 
another youth of note, who were both killed in the third 
N caſt a gloom over the triumph; the former 
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had received a wound in his foot, by a ſpear, in the (6= 
cond$aCctionz; but the broken barb, which could not be 
extracted, having been thruſt through, ſuch was the ſpi- 


| rit of the youth, that he would goon the next expedition; 


When the inequalicy of the conteſt is conſidered, no 
real glory will accrue to the conquerors, but much be 
reflected on the vanquiſhed, who had the boldneſs to 


in which he periſhed by a dart. 


face, repeatedly, a new mode of attack, terrible in its 


ſound, and appalling in its effects. We muſt pity and 
admire the Artingallians, ſuſtaining ſuch ſhocks, and 
diſdaining to ſue for peace. Surely a man humane as 
Captain Wilſon appears to be, muſt have felt great com- 
punction in having been the means of ſacrificing fo ma- 
ny heroes, (for ſuch they ſeem to have been individually 


in a cauſe, the merits of which he had only heard from 


one party. How happy would it have been, could he 
have become the mediator in the conteſt, and eſtabliſhed a 
permanent amity between two neighbouring communities; 
who ſeem to poſſeſs an equal portion of virtues ! He did 
indeed expreſs great abhorrence to Raa Kook of the prac- 
tice of killing their priſoners, and, when the third expe- 
dition was in contemplation, for ſome time refuſed to lend 
any farther aſſiſtance on that account, until he was aſſured 
that all the priſoners which might happen to be made 
ſhould be delivered up to him; but on this head nothing 
is ſaid in the ſequel, _ Ms 

Their canoes are made of the trinks of trees hollow- 
ed out, the largeſt of which are capable of carrying 
twenty-eight or thirty men, p. 28, —They are ſaid to 
ſurpaſs in neatneſs and beauty any other Indian boats. 
The tree out of which they are formed grows to a very 
conſiderable height, and greatly reſembles the Engliſh 
aſh, They are painted red both within and without, 
and inlaid with ſhells in different forms, The natives 
had a method of giving a poliſh and ſtability to the 
paint, which the waves could not waſh off, p. 316.— 


There are ſome ſmall light canoes, which contain only 
four men. Several of theſe. latter kind were conſtantly 


buſied during theengagements, in conveying orders from 


the king and the general to the other chiefs. ' Theſe 


flew from ſquadron to ſquadron, cutting through the wa- 
ter with aftoniſhing velocity, p. 138. When their na- 
val force went out in ſtate, the heads and ſterns of the 
canoes were adorned with a variety of ſhells ſtrung on a 
cord, and hung in feſtoons. All the veſſels carried an 
outrigger, but only on one ſide; and uſed latine fails 
made of matting. 
or the great Rupacks approach the place where they in- 


tend to land, the rowers flouriſh their paddles with won- 


derful addreſs, p. 316. | | 
The death of the ſon of Raa Noob gave the Engliſb an 
opportunity. of witneſſing the ceremonies obſerved here 
at funerals. The proceſſion was made whilſt ſome chiefs, 
among whom was the father, were at dinner, which re- 
paſt was eaten in profound ſilence, but Raa Noot diſco- 
vered no marked grief. The firſt intimation of the ap- 


proach of the proceſſion was given by the lamenta- 


tions of women, who were heard at a diſtance. The 
body was tied up in a mat, and laid on a kind of bier, 
formed of bamboo, in ſhape not unlike a chairman's 
horſe, and ſupported on the. ſhoulders of four men, no 


other males but the bearers attending. A great number 


of women followed. The body was depoſited without 
any ceremony, and the men who had carried the bier 
immediately. began to throw the earth over it with their 
hands and feet, and fill up the grave, whilſt the women 
knelt down, and with loud cries ſeemed as if they would 
tear it up again, p. 162, 163.—The funeral of a young 
man who had been killed in the ſame battle was alſo 
ſeen, the ceremonial of which was much like that already 
deſcribed, but on this occaſion, the king ſat, as it ſhould 
ſeem, for the purpoſe of oy the proceſſion in 
its way, for it ſtopped on paſſing him; and the king, 
without riſing from his ſeat, ſpoke very audibly, for a 


ſhort time, and then the proceſſion went bn. Pro- 


bably be delivered an eulogium on the departed youth. 


The king's manner was extremely ſolemn, and the peo- 
ple liſtened, in reſpectful ſilence. Theſe Indians have 


| places 3 to ſepulture. Their graves . 
e d « 


101 


n viſits of ceremony, when the king 


* 
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ble thoſe in our country church-yards, having the mould 
raiſed up in a ridge. Some had {tones raiſed above them, 
with a flat one placed horizontally, p. 322, 323.—[ See 
the manner of treating the dead at the Friendly iſlands, 
and remarks on the practices of the Indians in that parti- 
cular, in Appendix, p. 584. ] 

- Raa Not, who appears the hero of this intereſting dra- 
ma, had been before ſeen in the moſt amiable domeſtic 
endearments with his children, two of whom were ver 
8 ; they climbed his knees with great fondneſs,whil 

e took great delight in rolling and toſſing them about, 

p. 107, 108.— What a contraſt to the man, ſupporting 
the loſs of a brave ſon, juſt riſing into manhood, with a 
degree of firmneſs reſembling the apathy of ſtoiciſm, and 
which may be ranked among the moſt admired exam- 
ples of greatneſs of mind in the hiſtories of Greece or 
Rome ! Thus do theſe people wonderfully combine in 
their character the mild virtues which bleſs ſociety by 
forming relations dear and all the charities,” and fuch 
an inflexible fortitude as digniſies human nature! 

At length the people of Artingall, fully ſenſible of their 
inability to withſtand ſuch enemies, ſucd for peace, the 
terms of which feem to have been ſoon adjuſted; what 
were the conditions impoſed by the conquerors is not ſaid, 
but it is not probable, from the general character of the king 
and of his chiefs, that their ſuèceſſes could have a tendency 
to render them haughty and oppreſſive: however, immedi- 
ately upon the termination of this war, Abba Thulle, de- 
firous of availing himſelf to the utmoſt of the force which 
he derived from his new ally, engaged Captain Wilſon to 
aſſiſt him with ten men to go againſt the iſland of Pele- 
ew, lying to the ſouthward. No enquiries ſeem to have 
been made or explanation given, concerning the cauſe 
of this quarrel, but the requeſt was implicitly complied 
with, and a very formidable expedition fat out, (October 
28th) conſiſting of upward of three hundred canoes, 
and which carried near 4000 men, p. 306, 316.—But 
this was the con federated force of many iſlands, p. 199.— 
They made a deſcent on a ſmall iſ}and belonging to Pe- 
leleiu, and deſtroyed many houſes and plantations ; peace 
was immediately ſued for, to ſtop the ſpreading defola- 
tion : it was no ſooner reſtored, than the king's ſecond 
brother, Arra Kooker, conducted the Engliſh to Pelelew, 
to ſee the town: they were. received in a very friendly 
manner, and well entertained, p. 204. 

The people who inhabit this group of Hlands, though 
frequently in a ſtate of hoſtility with each other, yet ap- 
pear perfectly free from every propenſity to practice 
treachery and circumvention, and their reconciliatioas 
ſeem to be as cordial as they are inſtantaneous ; which 
theſe inſtances fully evince. They ſeem to poſſeſs the 
good qualities of the inhabitants of the Friendly iſlands, 
with much more gaiety and cheerfulneſs in their diſpoſi- 
tion. [See Appendix, p. 585. ] — Perhaps they approach 
ſtill nearer in charafter to the Indians of the 
iſlands, as they are deſcribed by Captain Cook, [See Ap- 
pendix, p. 502. col. 2.] 

At feſtivals, and times of public rejoicing, they would 
fing and dance during the whole night, the women 
joining in both. In one inſtance theſe diverſions did 
not ceaſe till ten o'clock in the morning, p. 17 3.— 
They ſeem to have no kind of moſical inſtrument 
whatever, and the founding the conch-ſhell appears 
to be the only artificial ſound which they are ac- 
cuſtomed to produce. Their method of tuning their 
voices when abgut'to ling, is ſs ſhrill and formidable, that 
when it was firſt heard by the Enzl;/þ they apprehended 
it to be a Kind of war-hoop, p. 60.— One of the fongs 
which. were heard was thus performed. Raa Kok gave 
out a line or ftaye, which was taken up by another chief, 
who ſat at a little diftance, and ſung a verſe, accompanied 
by all the natives preſent, except Raa Kok and the prince, 

he laſt line they ſung twice over, which was taken up 
dy the natives in an adjoining tent in chorus, Raa 
Kool then gave out another line, which was ſung in the 
ſame manner; and this continued for ten or twelve 
verſes, They talked at times between the verſes, as if 
ſetting ſome of the ſiogers right who had not been pro- 
perly in tune, p. 67.— The words of this ſong, or at leaſt 
the ſubjett of it, might have been obtained'by means of the 
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| together all the while; during which they will flatten 
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interpreters, but ſuch an acquiſition, though highly to be 
| prized, does not feem to have been ſought for at the time. 
| T heir dance of warriors, when returning from a ſy. 
ceſsful expedition, merits deſcription. The acc 
have a quantity of plantain-leaves brought to them, 
| which they ſplit, and having ſhivered into the form of 
| ribbons, twine and fix them round their heads, wriſt 
waiſts, ankles, and knees: theſe leaves being of a yeligy, 
hue, produce a good effect upon their dark copper ſkin 
Bunches or taffels are alſo made of the ſame, and held 0 
their hands. Thus ornamented, the dancers form them. 
ſelves into circles of two or three deep, one within ang. 
ther. In rags an elderly man among them beging 
ſomething like a ſong or long fentence, in a very ſolema 
tone, and when he makes a pauſe, or, as we ſhould fa 

comes to the end of a ſtanza, a chorus is ſtruck up, 1 : 
che dancers all join in concert, ſtill continuing their figure 
| Theſe dances do notfo much conſiſt in capering or apili. 
ty, as in a particular method they have of balancing them. 
(elves, and this frequently very low ſide- ways, ſinging 
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their circles, fo as to bring themſelves face to face to each 
other, lifting up the taſſels they hold in their hands, and 
giving them a claſhing and tremulous motion; aftet 
which a ſudden pauſe follows, and an exclamation from 
every voice, of Miel! Then a new ſentence or ſtanza is 
repeated, and danced to as before, and the ſame ceremony 
continued, till every man who is engaged in the dance 
has, in his turn, had his repetition and chorus, p. 116, 
117,—[For an account of the dances in the iſland of 
Hapaee, fee Appendix, p. $$2.] 

t does not appear that there are any order of men 
among theſe iſlanders who officiate as prieſts, nor were 
any external appearances of religion viſible among them, 
either with reſpect to ceremonials or places of worſhip, 
The king's ſon indeed, Lee Bye, whom we have already 
named, and concerning whom we have more to ſay, ſig- 
nified to Captain l ilſon that it was an opinion prevalent 
at Pelew, “ that bad men after death ſtay in earth; good 
men go into ſky ; become very beautiful, holding his 
hand in the air, and giving a fluttering motion to bis 
fingers, p. 329; which ſurely implied that the Pclewoians 
believed the ſouls of the virtuous to exiſt when their bo- 
dies were interred, and that annihilation was the puniſh- 
| ment incurred by bad ations. That many ſuperſtitious 
notions prevail among them, the following inftances will 
evince. . 8 

Whilſt the veſſel was building which was to convey 
the Engliſh back to Jigs, the king obſerved ſome parts 
of her to be built with a ſpecies of wood which he figni- 
fied: was an unlucky word, and was very urgent to have 
it removed, p. 124.— This was the manchineel-tree, 
which he might call unlucky becauſe its poiſonous ſap 
produced noxious effects. When the firſt expedition had 
ſet out for Artingall, one of the king's ſons went on board 
the wreck of the Antelope, and fixed a green branch at each 
maſt-head. Theſe two inſtances however, as their 
meaning is very imperfe&t;y known, furniſh no plain and 
direct proofs of ſuperſtition, Another inftance ſome- 
what lefs equivocal is, that in a ſtorm of wind, accompa- 
nied with thunder, lightning, and rain, to which Raz 
Kook and his two wives were expoſed in their canoe, both 
the women ſheltered under his boat-cloak, and were ob- 
ſerved to mutter ſomething which ſeemed to be a prayer 
or ejaculation, p. 179.—T he-king's two brothers planted 
ſome cocoa- nuts and other fruit-trees on the ifland of 
Oroolong, round the cove where the Engliſb abode, and it 
was noticed that in covering each nut or feed with earth, 
they ſaid ſomething ſoftly to themſelves, p. 228; but the 
moſt remarkable inſtance of this kind occurred the day 
after the funeral of Naa Nos fon. In' the morning 
that chief took Mr. Sharp the ſurgeon, and the boat- 
ſwain, to a houſe not far diſtant from the place where his 
ſon had been interred the preceding afternoon. There 
was only an old woman in the houſe when they entered 
it; ſhe, on receiving ſome order from the chief, went out, 
and ſoon returned with 'two old cocoa-nuts, a bundle of 
bettle-nut with the leaves, and ſome red ochre. RA 
Kool took up one of the cocoa-nuts, croſſing it with the 


| 
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ochre trauſverſely, then placed it on the ground 1 
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gde. After ſitting very penſively, he repeated ſomething 
to himſelf, which was conceived to be a kind of prayer, 
during which he appeared to be a good deal agitated. 
He went through the ſame ceremony with the other 
cocoa-nut, and afterward croſſing the bunch of bettle- 
nut, ſat penſively over it. He then called the old wo- 
man, delivered to her the two nuts and the bundle of 
- beetle-nut, ſaying ſomething which was thought to be di- 
rections what ſhe ſhould do, as ſhe immediately left the 
houſe. Mr. Sharp and his companion, however, not be- 
ing willing to wound the feelings of a father on ſuch an 
occaſion, which they imagined following the woman would 
have done, ſuppreſſed their curioſity, p. 164.—lt ſhould be 
obferved here, that Raa Kook himſelf had ſent Ar. Sharp 
out from dinner, the day before, to ſee the proceſſion of 
his ſon's funeral, p. 162; ſo that ſuch delicacy on this 
occaſion might well have been waved, at leaſt one of 
them might have withdrawn to obſerve the reſult. Soon 
after this ceremony, the manly mind of Raa Kook re- 
ſumed its wonted ferenity, and it is remarkable that at 
the very time when he was expeCting the proceſſion of 
his ſon's funeral the day before, he undertook to explain 
to ſome Rupacks who were about him, the properties of a 
watch, the knowledge of which he had previouſly ac- 
quired from Ar. 6harp ; and ſuch was his accuracy of 
deſcription, that he communicated to them an idea how 
the progreſſion and diviſions of time were to be known 
by chat machine, p. 161.—An inſtance which ought not 
to be omitted, in exhibiting the character of this magna- 
nimous Indian, this untaught philoſopher. 

That they had an idea of an evil ſpirit who was 
unpropitious to human affzirs,' appears from a remark 
made +: Raa Noot, who, ſeeing the ſecond mate fall 
backward from the ſide of the veſſel, when building, 
obſerved that it was owing to the unlucky wood which 
had been ſuffered to remain in her, that the evil ſpirit: 
had brought this miſchief upon him, p. 326.— They. 
appear to have great confidence in divination, for when- 
ever any public undertaking of moment is determined: 
upon, i ſplit the leaves of a particular plant, which! 
reſembles our bulruſh, and meaſure the ſtrips of this; 
long narrow leaf on the back of their middle finger, 


from the reſult of which they predict the proſperous |. 


er unſacceſsful event of the expedition. The king Was 
obſerved to have reggurſe to this ſuppoſed oracle on ſe- 
vera] occaſions, and no other perſon was ſcen to practiſe: 
it . 2 - be need | 
| N a fortnight after Captain Wilſon had landed on 
Oroolong, the king of Pelew ſignified by his brother, the 
general, that be gave him the iſland for the Engliſb, upon 
which the Britiſb pendant was hoiſted, and three vollies 
of ſmall arms fired, in token of taking poſſeſſion. When; 
they quitted this aſylum, they left an Engliſß pendant 
| hoiſted on a large tree, near to the ſput where their tents / 
had been fixed; and on a plate of copper, which was 


| Engliſh 


| 


— 
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[See Appendix, p., 547 and 590, where the probable eſ- 
fects of this change of life are conjecturally ſtated. I The 
general motive for this deriliction has been an attachment 
to a captivating female, or if one is not fingled out, the 
general propenſity toward the ſex. An inſtance of this 
conduct, though it is faid to be not excited by ſuch a 
motive, occurs in the crewof the A4iteſope. A ſrilor natned 
Madan Blanchard was ſo irflexibly bent to take up his 
abode in the iſland, that no temonſtrances which could 
be urged were capable of ſhaking his reſolution; and as 
the wreck of the ſhip had placed every man upon a level, 
there was no authority which could force him away. 
The captain therefore made a virtue of neceſſity, and ac- 
quainted Abba Thulle that he would leave one of his men 
on the iſland, to take care of the gurs and other things 
which were deſigned to be preſented to him. The king 
was much pleaſed at the information, and promiſed to 
make the teſident a Rupack, and to give him two wives, 
together with a houſe and plantations. This man, who 
was about twenty years of age, was of a ſingular charac- 
ter; rather of a grave turn of mind, but poſſeſſing a con- 
ſiderable degtee of dry humour; and what rendered his 
conduct ſtill more extraordinary, it was well known 
he had formed no particular attachment on the iſland, 
There was ſomething in- theſe people, or the man- 
ners of the country, which had fo forcibly worked on his 
imagination, the firft time he went with them to fight 
againſt Artingull, that on his return, while in the canoe, 
he declared to his companicns, that he would moſt wil- 
lingly partake of all their labour, would lend them every 
aſſiſtance in his power toward building and fitting out 
their new veſſel, but that when they departed he would 
remain behind, and end his days among the natives 6f 
Pelew. His good-tempered inoffenſive behaviour during 
the voyage had gained him 'the regard of all his ſhip- 
'mates, and as he was not to be diverted from his purpoſe; 
every dne was anxious to intereſt the natives in his favour: 
Courage he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, a virtue held 
in high eſtimation here. Unfortunately he was inca- 
pable either of writing or reading, otherwiſe he might 
furniſh materials highly intereſting to the inveſtigators 
of ſimple nature, p. 216, 218, 219, 229, 230- 

Many inſtances have occurred in the modern voyages 
to the South Sea, of Indians diſtinguiſhed by their rank 
and conſequence on their own native ſpot, who have ſo- 
licited to put themſelves under the protection of their 
European viſitants, and have cheerfully accompanied 
them. The firſt inſtance of this kind is Aotourou, a na- 
tive of Otabtite, who accompanied M. de Bougainville, 
and reſided two years in France, and who died at the ifle 
of Bourbon of the ſmall-pox. —[See an account of him 
in the Appendix, p. 532. ]—The ſecond was the intelli- 
gent and well-informed Tupia, who embarked on board 
the Endeavour, with Captain Cook and Sir Joſeph Banks, 
and who was attended by a boy named Tayets ; both Gels 
fell a ſacrifice to the peſtiferous air of Batavia. I See Ap- 


pendix, pages 547, $51, 552, 559, and 560. In the 


next voyage a native of Huabeine, one of the Sotiety 


Iſlands, Oedides, Mahine or Heetz-heete, for by all theſe 
names he is mentioned, failed with Captain Cook, toward 


the ſouth pole, and returned to his native country, after vi- 
| ſiting regions which no human being ever entered before, 


and we may confidently predict never will reviſit. — 
[See Appendix, pages 563, 566, 567, Note 586. ]J—At' 
the ſame time a youth, named Omar, a native of Uleted, 
another of the Society Iſlands, embarked with Captain Fur- 


Aeduæ, who brought him ſoon aſter to Englan 4 This 


young man has been reſtored to bis country and friends, 
whoſe biſtory is fully given in our Appendix, pages 563, 
575» 586, 589, and 390. . 
In all theſe ſamples of the human ſpecies inhabiting 
the tropical iſlands in the vaſt Pacifir Ocean, gentlenefs, 
docility, and goodneſs of heart are conſpicuous; but Tupia” 


* 


alone poſſeſſed talents, and was ſkilled in all the knows 


ledge of his country; the reſt were too volatile to ac- 
quire ideas, of to receive lafting impreffions, and in un- 
derſtanding could never have been advanced beyond the 
ſtandard of puerility. © Fs ach Lok 

Captain Wilſon has exhibited to the world an India. o 


' faſtened to another tree near the ſpot where they had 
built rw ſchooner, the following inſcription was en- 
grayed, : | 

| The Honourable IM 
Eaſt India Company's Ship 
The Antelope, 
| Henry Wilſon, Commander, | 
Was loſt upon the reef north of this Iſland, 
In the night between the gth and 1oth of 
| 0 3 Auguſt; 2 
Who here built a veſſel, and failed from hence 
; The 12th day of November 178 3. 
This ſmall veſſel had been deſigned to have been called 
the Relief, but as it proceeded in building, the king re- 
* that it ſhould bear the name of the iſland, it was 
therefore called the Oroolong. Such were the attentions 

o this amiable prince, that one of his wives happening 
to be delivered of a ſon about the ſame time, he gave the 
new-born prince the name of Captain, p. 84, 226.—lIn 
this veſſel the commander ſafely conducted himſelf and 
his people to Macao in eighteen days. CID | 
_ Almoſt every voyage which has been made of late years 
into the South Sea, has ſhewn the ſtrong diſpoſition. 
which ſome of the ſailors on board have felt to renounce 
their country and their habits of life, in order to ſeclude 
themſeves among apcoplelittle l 2th and leſs underſtood.) 

| | * 


a very different character, combining ſweetneſs of man- 

ners, delicacy of ſentiment, fortitude, ag ardent curioſity, 
| | N ſtead 

yY 


; Lg 


tog? A SYSTEM OF 


ſteady application, retentive memory, ſound judgment, 
and enlarged patrictic views. It ſhort, from the account 

iven of this accompliſhed youth, by Ar. Keate, it is 

carcely poſſible to conceive of a more amiable human 
being than Lee Boo, the ſecond ſon of Abba Thalle, king 
of the Pelew iſlands. His father committed him to the 
captain's care, with the nobleſt confidence that he would 
diſcharge the important truſt in a manner becoming the 
friendſhip which had been formed between them; and 
hoping in a few years that his ſon would be reſtored to 
him fraught with that uſeful knowledge which he was con- 
vinced the Europeans poſſeſſed, and which might enable 
him to render the moſt beneficial ſervices to his country - 
men. Lee Boo, who was about nineteen years of age, 
arrived in England; made a rapid progreſs in the ele- 
mentary parts of learning, and was daily encreaſing his 
ſtock of general knowledge, in which honourable career 
he received every aſſiſtance and encouragement from his 
attentive and generous guardian. This engaging youth, 
loving, and beloved by every one, whoſe grateful heart 
felt the warmeſt gratitude for the kind treatment he receive 
ed, though perfectly contented in his ſituation, yet never 
abated his attention to his father, his friends, and his coun- 
try; to ſerve which all his acquiſitions were directed: 
this paragon of Indians was ſuddenly brought to a pre- 
mature death by the ſmall-pox. The diſeaſe was un- 
commonly malignant, and his conflict in dying very 


greats but compofure and fortitude never forſook him. 


e died on the 27th of December 1784, aged 20 years. 
The Ea India Company cauſed a tomb-ſtone to be 
erected to his memory in Rotherhithe church- yard, where 
he lies buried. > 

We cannot conclude a ſubjet ſo new and ſo highly 
important, without obſerving, that as the account which 
Ar. Keate has given, muſt excite the curioſity of every 
lover of fimple nature, and as it is in the power of the 
gentlemen who direct the concerns of our Aſiatic com- 
merce fully to gratify it, at very little expence either 
of time or money, the public ſurely may*induJge well- 


grounded expectations that they ſhall be favoured here-- 


after with more perfect information concerning a race of 
men who appear to do honour to our ſpecies, 


e. YE 


— 


Of LucoxiA er MANILA, 


Tr Situation, E *ent, Rivers, and Lakes. The frequency 


' of Earthquakes there. Its Climate, and a Deſcription of 
the Bay and City of Manila. Its Government and Trade. 
Population. Account of the firſi Settlement of the Spa- 
nin, ĩ | | - 


" UCONIA, or MAniLa, by far the largeſt of all the 
Philippine iſlands, extends from 13? 3o/ to 19? N. 
latitude. It is one hundred and ſixty Spaniſh leagues in 
length ; but is of very unequal breadth ; it being in ſome 
places twenty, in ſome thirty, and in others forty leagues 
over. | | 
This iſland abounds both in rivers and lakes, the prin- 
cipal of which is the lake of Bahia, which is near the 
city of Manila, and is about ninety miles in compaſs ; 
it is long.and narrow, and has great plenty of fiſh; but 


it is infeſted with crocodiles, that deyour both the men | 


and cattle which approach the banks. 

This iſland is extremely ſubject to e ene ; by one 
which happened in 1617 a mountain was levelled, and in 
1625, a third part of the city of Manila was overthrown 
by another, when no leſs than three thouſand perſons pe- 
riſhed in the ruins; and the following year it was again 
viſited with one leſs violent. . 


MAxILA, notwithſtanding its ſituation; 4 een 


to be in gen:ral extremely healthy, and its water. is 
-ſaid to be the beſt in the world, It produces all 
fruits of the warm climates, and has an excellent 
breed of horſes, oppoſed to be firſt brought thither from 
Spain. It is well ſituated both for the Indian and the 

ineſe trade, and the bay and port of Manila, which is 
on its weſtern fide, is perhaps the moſt remarkable on the 
whole globe, the bay being a circular baſin near ten 


GEOGRAPHY. 


| leagues in diameter, and great part of it entirely land 
locked, On the eaſt fide of this bay ſtands the oh 
The port, peculiar to the city, is called Cavite, and 10. 
near two leagues to the ſouthward; and in this port 1 
the ſhips employed in the Acapulco trade are uſually ſta 
tioned. 8 : 

The city of MANILA, the capital of the iſland, ig ;, 
healthy fituation ; it is well watered, and is in the neigh. 
bourhood of a very fruitful and plentiful country; do 
as the principal buſineſs of this place is its trade 10 Au. 
pulco, it lays under ſome diſadvantages, from the. difficulty 
there is in getting to fea to the eaſtward ; for the pag}, 
is among iſlands and through channels, where the Se. 
niards, from their unſkilfulneſs in maritime affairs, win, 
much time, and are often in great danger: 

This city, which is large and populous, ſtands at the 
foot of a ridge of high hills fronting the harbour, accord. 
ing to Dr, Maſtehne's tables, in 14* 36 N. latitude, ang 

120% 53/ E. longitude from Grzenwich. The houſes ate 
ſpacious, ſtrong, and covered with tiles, and the ſtreet, 


large and regular; it has ſeveral handſome churches and 


conyents, the principal of which is a cathedral, which is 
large, but not-much adorned on the inſide. Moſt of the 
public ſtructures are built of wood, on account of the 
frequent earthquakes: 1 

| In the fifteen century, whilſt the Portugueſ: were be. 
ginning to make voyages to the Ea? Indies, and endea- 
vouring to monopolize the trade of ſpices, as well as gf 
ſuch manufactures as had been in conſtant demand amon 
Civilized nations, the Spaniards; by the diſcovery of Ane. 
rica, were ſecuring greater treaſures than imagination 
could repreſent. E 

objects of aggrandizement in remote regions, yet it was 
roreſeen that a claſhing of intereſts might ariſe; and 23 
the two powers bore a deadly hatred to each other, the 
conſequences of ſuch an interference were much to be 
dreaded. Lo guard againſt this probable miſchief, Pope 
Alexander VI. in the year 1493, by virtue of that unwar- 
rantable power which his predeceſſors in the papacy had 
aſſumed, made a grant to Spain of all the countries that 
ſhould be diſcovered to the weſtward of the Azores, and 
to Portugal of whatever lands they might conquer to the 


| caſt of that meridian, The imputed infallibity of the 


Roman pontiff, however, was on this occaſion as plain 
diſproved, as his injuſtice in allotting countries to which 
he had not the ſmalleſt claim, was apgarent. Ignorantof 
the real formation of the earth, the court of Rome could 
not foreſee that as the Spaniards advanced weſtward and 
the Portugueſe eaſtward, there was every probability that 
the two nations would meet, and the very cauſe of conteſt 
be produced which the interference of his holineſs was 
meant to prevent; and in fact it was only twenty-eight 


| years after this extraordinary grant that its inefficiency was 


fully proved by the expedition undertaken by Magellan, in 
conſequence of which the Manilas were procured to Spain, 
and deſigns formed by the Spaniſh monarch on the neigh- 
bouring Spice lands, which were then held by the Por- 
tugueſe ; but theſe ſchemes gave place to more important 
objects nearer home, ſo that it was not until the year 
1564 that Philip II. ſent out a force to ſubdue and colo- 
nize Luconia, under the command of Michael Lopez di 
PEgaſpe ; whoſe ſucceſſors would probably have made an 
entire conqueſt of that Archipelago, which had then re- 
ceived the name of the Philippine andi, if they had been 
properly ſupported from Europe, and had not been 


bours, the Portugueſe, in their poſſeſſion of the 12-luccas 
from the growing ſtrength and rapacity of the Dutch in 
thoſe. parts, which ſoon bore down all oppoſition, and by 
acquiring thoſe rich poſſeſſions expelled the Portugueſe, 
and reduced the power of Spain in Aſa to a very languid 
condition, in which ſtate it has ever ſince continued. 

The king of Spain has 2 captain-general, who keeps 
his court in the city of Manila. This is one of the molt 
profitable poſts under the Spaniſh government, and moſt 
of the grandees would be ambitious of obtaining it, were 
not this iſland at ſo great a diſtance from Europe. He 
continues in office eight years. According to Rayna!, he is 
ſubordinate to the viceroy of Mexico. Hit. Polit. liv. v.— 
This officer has under him twenty-two alcades, or go- 


vernors of towns and provinces, two of whom reſide in 


che 


Maxi, 


ach nation was puſhing its peculiar 


obliged to defend their old rivals, but now feeble neigh- 


MANILA. A S 
the city of Manila: one having the government of the 
Europeans, and the other that of the Afratics. There is 
alſo a tribunal of three or four judges, in which the cap- 
tain-general preſides, though he has no voice; for when 
their opinions are equal, he appoints ſome doctor of laws 
to give the caſting vote. Both theſe judges and the ſoli- 
citor for the crown have their places for life, and can- 
not be turned out by the viceroy ; but all military em- 
loyments are in his gift, and he appoints the ee 
of provinces : he has likewiſe the nomination of the cap- 
tains of the galleons which ſail every year to Spain, 
which poſt is ſaid to be worth fifty thouſand crowns a 
year. The viceroy uſually keeps a garriſon of about 
eight hundred ſoldiers in the city, and has three or four 
thouſand more under his command in other parts of the 
country. The pay of each man is two pieces of eight 
and fifty pounds of rice a month. The governor, ac- 
cording to Raynal, may grant lands to the ſoldiers, and 
even erect them into hefs. | 
When the captain-general quits his poſt and is re- 
called home, proclamation is made for all perſons within 


| There are computed to be about three thouſand ſouls 


ſixty days to come and exhibit their complaints againſt, 


him : he then undergoes a trial, his ſucceſſor being fre- 
quently his judge; and this trial being over, he returns 
to Spain; an account of his conduct, and the reſult of 
the enquiry inſtituted, is likewiſe tranſmitted. At the 
time when this wiſe inſtitution was made, it was en- 
forced with ſuch rigour, that when accuſations were 
numerous and weighty againſt the governor, he was 
impriſoned. Several died in confinement, and upon 
others ſevere puniſhments were inflicted. But corrup- 
tion ſoon inſinuated itſelf, and the new governor is ge- 
nerally rendered friendly to his predeceſſor, either by 
preſents, or becauſe he deſigns to practiſe himſelf, fimilar 
acts of extortion. Thus colluſion has introduced a 
ſyſtem of tyranny and oppreſſion. ' Arbitrary taxes are 
levied, and the public revenue is greatly reduced by the 
frauds of the collectors. ; 

The eccleſiaſtical government is veſted in an arch- 
biſhop, who is elected by the king; and it is not un- 
frequent to unite the eccleſiaſtical and civil government 
in the ſame perſon, ſo that the archbiſhop is the gover- 
nor of the iſlands ; atleaſt ſuch was the ſtate of things 
| when the iſland was taken by the Engliſb. He deter- 

mines all e 8 from his ſuffragan biſhops, as well as 
all affairs in his own dioceſe : but there lies an appeal 
from him to the pope's delegate, who reſides in one of 
the Philippines. There was alſo a court of inquiſition 
at Manila, under the conduct of à principal inquiſitor 
appointed by the court of inquiſition at Mexico. 

The Chineſe had formerly the dominion of great part 
of the ſea-coaſt, and it is ſaid three or four thouſand of 
their deſcendants ſtill remain on this iſfand'; and being 
the only mechanics and artiſans of the country, are ſo 
extremely neceſſary to the Spaniards, that they are ſuf- 
fered to profeſs their religion at Manila, which is a fa- 
your rarely granted in the Spaniſb colonies. Indeed it 
vas debated in the cabinet of Madrid, in the year 1750, 
whether theſe people ſhould not be required to ſubmit to 
baptiſm or to quit the country; a meaſure, which, if 
carried into execution, would have been ruinous to the 
trade from hence; but good policy happened to prevail 
over bigotry, and the ſcheme was dropped. 

There are ſuppoſed to be in all theſe iſlands about 
two hundred and fifty thouſand: ſouls ſubjeQ to the king 
of Spain, and yet it is computed that theſe do not amount 
to the twelfth part of the people who inhabit the Philip- 
pines; of which number, according to a computation 
made in the year 1752, only 3000 are Spaniards, and 
about gooo are Metres. The number of Indian inha- 
bitants were then ſuppoſed to. be 136,000. Every 
maſter of a family under the eee of the Spani- 
ards, pays an annual duty of about two ſhillings and 
three-pence, and every ſingle man above eighteen and 
under ſixty, pays five rials, or one ſhilling and a penny 
balfpenny ; and the like ſum is ſaid to be paid by every 
virgin who is upward of twenty-four and-under fifty 


years of age. | | 
As the inhabitants are a mixture of people conſiſting 
of Spaniards, Chineſe, Indians, &c. their complexions are 
oats conſiſting of white, tawny, and black. 
VOI. I. | EI - 
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within the walls of the city, and as many more in the 
Chineſe ſuburb, There are beſides other ' reay Sabo 
that conſiſt of ſeveral Indian nations, who live near the 
river in houſes built on wooden pillars; and beyond 
the ſuburbs, on both ſides the river, gardens, farms, and 
country houſes, extend a great mY up into the coun- 
try, and afford an agreeable proſpect, 2D AY: BEA 

ManiLa, from its excellent port, which is fituated 
in a manner between the rich kingdoms of the eaſt and 
weſt, was once conſidered as the beſt ſituation for trade 
in the known world, eſpecially when the Molucca iſlands 
were under the ſame government ; for the Spaniards had 
then the beſt ſhare of the Za/? as well as the Veſt Indies. 
Hither diamonds and other precious ſtones were brought 
from Golconda ; filver from New Spain and Peru; nut- 
megs and cloves from the Moluccas; cinnamon from 
Ceylon ; pepper from Sumatra and Java; ſilks from 
Bengal; camphire from Borneo; benjamin and ivory 
from Cambodia; china-ware and ſilks from China 3 
and formerly two or three ſhips came every year from 
Japan, freighted with filver, amber, ſilks, cabinets, and 
other japan-ware, in exchange for hides, wax, and the 
fruits of the country. But notwithſtanding the Spanifþ 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt are curtailed, yet at preſent two 
veſſels annually fail to Acapulco, in New Spain, loaded 
with the produce and manufactures of the Eaſt, and re- 
turn chiefly freighted with ſilver. 

The trade now carried on from Manila to China, and 
different parts of India, is principally for ſuch commo- 
dities as are intended to ſupply the kingdoms of Mexico 
and Peru. : 

All the inhabitants of Manila do not enjoy the bene- 
fit of trading to Acapulco, The ſhips employed in this 
commerce are provided by the king of Spain, who pays 
the officers and crew; and the tonnage is divided into a 
certain number of bales, all of the ſame fize. Theſe are 
diſtributed among the convents at Manila, of: which 
the Jeſuits were accuſtomed to have the largeit ſhare, 
as a donation to enable them to ſupport their miſſions 
for the propagation of the catholic faith. Thus the 


convents have a right to embark ſuch a quantity of 


goods on board the Manila ſhip as amount to the tonnage 
of their bales; or if they do not chooſe to be imme- 
diately concerned in trade, they may ſell this privilege 
to others; and when the merchant to whom they ſell 
their ſhare is unprovided with a ſtock, it is not uncom- 
mon for the convents to lend him conſiderable ſums of 
money on bottomry. E | 

The trade is limited by the royal edicts to a certain 
value, which the annual cargo ought not to exceed. 
This linfitation is ſaid to be fix hundred thouſand dol- 
lars ; but it does not fall much ſhort of three millions 


of dollars. 


Many remonſtrances have been preſented to the court 


of Spain againſt this [ndian-trade to the kingdom of 
Mexico. It has been urged, that the filk manufactures of 
Valencia, and other parts of Spain, are by this means great- 
ly prejudiced, and the linens carried from Cadiz much 
injured in their ſale ; ſince the Chineſe filks, being manu- 
factured on much lower terms, can be afforded conſidera- 
bly cheaper there than any European manufactures of equal 
goodneſs, and the cottons from the coaſt of Coromandel 
ſupply the place of the European linens. So that the Ma- 
nila trade renders both Mexico and Peru too little depen- 
dent upon Spain for a ſupply of their neceſlaries, and ex- 


hauſts thoſe countries of a conſiderable quantity of filver, 


the greateſt part of which, were' this trade prohibited, 
would centre in Spain, either in payment for Spaniſh com- 
modities, or in gains to the Spaniſb merchants : whereas 
now the only advantage received from it is, the en- 


of the world. Theſe arguments ſo far influenced Don 
Foſeph Patintho, who was formerly prime miniſter, and 
an enemy to the Jeſuits, that about the year 1725 he re- 
ſolved to aboliſh this trade, and to permit no Indian 
commodities to be introduced into any of the Spaniſb 


thither by the regiſter ſhips from Europe. But the pow- 
erful intrigues of the Jeſuits prevented this regulation 


from oe place; and although the exiſtence as well 


riching a few particular perſons at the other extremity 


ports in the Veſ Indies, except ſuch as were brought 
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' as influence of that body has now ceaſed for many | concerning the ſtate of defence as well as the import heir 
years, yet ſuch is the ſupineneſs of Spain, that thoſe | ance of this ſettlement. When he returned to England pus 
commercial regulations are impracticable in that king- | he obtained the concurrence both of government and P = 
dom. All the labour and art of the country could not | the Ea India company to fit out an expedition, and Was li 8 
provide for the conſumption of her foreign markets, | appointed to the command of the land- forces, being ad _ 
whilſt every article would be prodigiouſly advanced in | vanced to the rank of brigadier-general: the fleet which abou 
its price. | was deſtined to co-operate was under the command of tobac 
he trade between Manila and Acapulco is generally | rear-admiral Corniſh. The army conſiſted of 2.300 men than 
carried on in one, or at moſt two annual ſhips, though | including the 7gth regiment, which had diſtinguiſhed * whil 
three or four are kept in readineſs. heſe ſail | ſelf ſo remarkably in the glorious but waſting war 1: 
from Manila in about July, and arrive at Acapulco in | which had then raged in India near ſeven years, The the \ 
December, January, or February following ; and ha- | fleet conſiſted of nine men of war, This armament Into 
ving there diſpoſed of their effects, return from Manila] ſailed from Madraſs, and arrived in the bay of Manila gers, 
In March, and uſually arrive there in June. Thus a | on the 24th of September. The Spaniſh garriſon con. trun 
whole year is nearly taken up in the 4 The largeſt | ſiſted of Boo men, who were aſſiſted in defending the year: 
ſhip employed is deſcribed as little leſs than one of our | place by 10,000 Indians, whoſe contempt of death and wou 
firſt-rate men of war, and ſometimes has twelve hundred | barbarous mode of making war rendered them for ſome ſeize 
men on board ; the other ſhips are of the burden of | time very formidable enemies. Soon after the com. - rime 
twelve hundred tons and upward, and generally carry | mencement of the ſiege, the rainy ſeaſon came on, and darts 
fifty guns, and have on board from three hundred and | as the Britiſb commander had not ſufficient force to ena. by, « 
fifty to fix hundred hands, paſſengers included. ble him completely to inveſt the place, the Spaniarg; Fe 
As the ſhip touches no where during the voyage from | maintained a free communication with the country to the cattl 
Manila to Acapulco, or on its return, which generally em- laſt. Whilſt the attack was carrying on, a tempeſt are t 
ploys fix months, it muſt appear ſurpriſing how they | drove the Engliſb fleet out to ſea, where it was ip the moſt whic 
can be ſupplied with a ſtock of freſh water for ſo long a | imminent danger of periſhing ; but happily eaten ſheer 
voyage; the ſupply which is obtained ſeems at firſt | the ſtorm it ſoon reſumed its ſtation, The bravery of = - 6 
ſight ſo extremely precarious, that it is amazing ſuch | the beſiegers roſe in proportion to the difficulties and boon 
numbers ſhould run the hazard of periſhing by the moſt | dangers to which they were oppoſed ; and on the 6th of have 
dreadful of all deaths. In ſhort, their only method of October the place was taken by aſſault. walk 
obtaining freſh water is by the rains they meet with be- | Previous to the entering on this expedition, it had been men, 
tween the latitudes of 30 and 40* N. and which they are | ſettled that the Ea India company, who was almoſt The 
always prepared to catch by means of a great number of | at the entire expence of fitting it out, ſhould receive a more 
mats, which, -whenever the rain deſcends, they range | third part of the booty or ranſom, and that the govern- butt 
ſlopingly againſt the gunwale, from one end of the ſhip | ment of the country, if conquered, ſhould be veſted in they 
to the other. However accidental this method of fur- | that body; it was likewiſe agreed, that the land and (ea nion 
niſhing themſelves with water may appear, it hath been | forces ſhould receive an equal diſtribution of the ſpoil. pull 
never known to fail. Anſon's Voyage, duod. ed. p. 217. | The Spaniſh governor, after the capture of the place, maſt 
. \ On the 20th of June 1743, O. 8. Commodore Anſon | agreed to pay four millions of dollars as a ranſom for hard 
| took, near this iſland, a large Acapulco ſhip, in which | the wealth contained in it, both public and private, of afra 
was one million three hundred and thirteen thouſand | which the coſtly ornaments depoſited in their churches, cont 
eight hundred and forty-three pieces of eight, and thirty- | or otherwiſe conſecrated to religion, made a very conſi- ſerpe 
five thouſand fix hundred and eighty-two ounces of | derable part, but the court of Spain never paid the ſum and 
virgin ſilver, beſides ſome cochineal and other commo- | thus ſtipulated for, and before the account of this cap- the 
dities; which he brought to England the year follows | ture reached England, a treaty of peace with France and is co 
ing, e | Spain had been concluded, by the 23d article of which T 
n the year 1762 the city of Manila and iſland of La- | it was agreed, that all conqueſts on either ſide, which that 
conia were taken by the Englih, in conſequence of a | were not particularly eee, in the treaty, ſhould be T 
plan which had been formed by Colonel! Draper, (after- | delivered up; in conſequence of which, the iſland of they 
ward Sir William, K. B.) who reſided ſome time in | Manila reverted to Spain, | riſe 
Canton, where he gained every neceſſary information] 2 
| tte 
: | dies 
— — a X ; — ſhini 
with 
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Of the Ifland of CELEBES, or MACASSAR. are 
| ſoldi 
O the ſouth of Mindanao lies the iſland of Celebes, | are ſwept away by ſickneſs. In the country are mines of ot 
or Macaſſar, which is called the key of the Spice | of gold, ies nd tin, but little uſe is _—_ of them. Swif 
| 1flands; for, according to Capt. Carteret, whoever is in heir woods conſiſt of the trees uſually found within ed b 
poſſefſion of it muſt neceſſarily command them. Hawhkeſ: | the tropics. They have particularly ebony, calamback, ing 
worth's Voyagesy I. 649. Moſt. of the ſhips that are | and ſanders, with ſeveral ſorts of wood proper for dying. veng 
bound to the Moluccas or to Banda touch here, and al- The bamboes are remarkably large, ſome being four or T 
ways go between this Hand and that of Sa hacer. Idem. five fathoms long, and about two feet in diameter, theſe hanc 
It extends from 1* 30' N. latitude to 5* 30/ S. and from 2 make uſe of in building their houſes and boats. any 
116? to 124* E. longitude, and is ſituated to the eaſt of heir fruits and flowers reſemble thoſe of the Philip- prof 
the great iſland of Borneo. From the ſouth-weſt point to | pines; but the former are ſaid to have a more delicious maſt 
the north-eaſt is about five hundred miles in length, and | flavour than the fruits of other countries expoſed to ea: 
in the broadeſt part it is near two hundred miles over. | floods. The plains are here covered with the cotton wa 
M. de Bougainville in his voyage round the world, un- rub, which bears a red flower, and when that falls, the 
dertaken by order of the French king, touched at this leaves a head about the ſize of a walnut, from whence had 
iſland in 1768 ; he deſcribes it as delightfully variega- the cotton is obtained; and that which grows in this Dut 
ted by mountains, hills, and vallies, and cloathed with | iſland is eſteemed the fineſt in all India. Their rice is rent 
an exuberance of verdure. "83 A ſaid to be betterthan in other parts of the Eat Indies, and bloo 
The air is hot and moiſt, for the country lying un- from its goodneſs. alone the natives are thought to be that 
der the line is ſubject to great rains. The time of the of a ſtronger conſtitution than thoſe of the continent. thei 
northern monſoons is the moſt healthful ſeaſon; but if | This iſland produces great quantities of opium, which is conf 
theſe fail to blow the accuſtomed length of time, (which | much admired by the natives, who make it, up in little Tt 
however very ſeldom happens) great numbers of people pills, which they often diſſolve in water, and _ _ 


- 
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their tobacco with it. Thoſe who are uſed to this flow 


ge a pleaſing dream, and intoxicated as if with ſtrong 
liquor, but it inſenſibly preys upon their ſpirits and ſhor- 
tens their lives. When they enter into battle, they put 
about the quantity of two pins heads of it into a pipe of 
tobacco; and they have no ſooner ſmoked this pipe, 
than they become almoſt inſenſible of wounds or danger 
while the effect continues. | 
The natives are famous for compounding poiſons from 
the venomous drugs and herbs produced in the country. 
Into theſe fatal mixtures they dip the points of their dag- 
ers, and the darts they blow through their hollow 
trunks ; and though theſe have been poiſoned twenty 
ears, the fatal venom till continues, and the leaſt 
wound proves mortal; and fo ſuddenly does the poiſon 
ſeize the vitals, that a criminal being by way of expe- 
riment wounded in the toe by one of theſe little pointed 
darts he died, though two European ſurgeons, who ſtood 
by, cut off the part as ſoon as the wound was inflicted. 
Few countries in the world afford larger or better 
cattle than the iſland of Celebes. The bullocks here 
are the breed that have the bunch on the back; beſides 
which, the iſland produces horſes, buffaloes, goats, 
ſheep, and deer. Hawtkefworth, I. 646. | 
There are ſuch numbers of large monkies, and ba- 
boons, as render travelling dangerous. Some of them 
have no tails, but others have very long ones. Some 
walk on four, and others-are ſaid to walk upright like 
men, and never to uſe their fore feet but as hands. 
The white are as big as an Engliſb maſtiff, and much 
more dangerous than the ftraw-coloured and the black; 
but their principal ſpite is ſaid to be at women; for if 
they meet with one alone, they will call their compa- 
nioas together, and, if not prevented, ſtrangle her, and 
pull her into a thouſand pieces. They are ſaid to be 
maſters of the foreſt, and by keeping in bodies are too 
hard for any of the wild beaſts; but they are much 
afraid of the ſerpents, who are of a monſtrous ſize, and 
continually make war upon them. It is even ſaid that 
ſerpents will purſue them to the very tops of the trees, 
and devour them. In ſome of theſe monkies is found 
the bezoar ſtone, which is eſteemed much better, and 
is conſequently dearer than thoſe found in goats. ; 
There is but one conſiderable river in the iſland, and 
that is much infeſted by crocodiles. 
The inhabitants of this iſland are of a moderate ſtature, 
they are. of a- ſwarthy complexion ; their cheek-bones 
riſe very high, and their noſe is generally flat, which is 
eſteemed a beauty, and nearly as much pains is taken to 
flatten them in their infancy, as to make the Chineſe la- 
dies have ſmall ſeet. Their hair, which is black and 
ſhining, is tied up, and when they are dreſſed is covered 
with a turban; but at other times they wear a kind of 
hat with ſmall brims. | 
The natives are ſtrong and robuſt, and, being natu- 
rally induſtrious, patiently undergo any fatigue. The 
are addicted to arms, and being conſidered as the bell 
ſoldiers on that fide of India, are hired into the ſervice 
of other princes and ſtates, in the ſame manner as the 
Swiſs are in Europe. They are even frequently employ- 
ed by. Europeans, who have ſometimes ſuffered for treat- 
ing them with ſeverity, which they never fail to re- 
venge. . | 5 f 
Theſe people have excellent memories, and are ſo 
handy and quick of apprehenſion, that they will imitate 
any thing they ſee, and would probably become good 
proficients in all the arts and ſciences had they good 
maſters to inſtruct them, They ſeem inſpired with juſt 
ideas of honour and friendſhip. Their love of liberty 
was ſo ſtrong, that they abhorred a ſtate of ſlavery to 
the Dutch ; nor did they ſubmit to that nation till they 
had long ſtruggled in vain to preſerve their freedom. The 
Dutch however repreſent them as poſſeſſing very diffe- 
rent qualities, and call them thieviſh, treacherous, and 
blood-thirſty; but even theſe calumniators acknowledge 
that many of the natives live under the protection of 
their forts, and, being made free burgeſſes, carry on a 
confiderable trade with them. e 
The women of Celebes are ſaid to be remarkably | 
chaſte and reſerved; nor will the cuſtom of the country 
admit of any other conduct, for the leaſt ſmile or glance 
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oiſon can never leave it off; they are lulled as it were 
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at any man but their huſband is thought a ſufficient 
ground for a divorce. The women dare not admit of a viſit, 
even from a brother, except it be in the preſence of the 
huſband; who may lawfully kill any man he finds alone 
with his wife, or on whom ſhe has conferred any mark 
of her favour. The man, on the other hand, may keep 
as many wives and concubines as he pleaſes, nothing 
being more ignominious than the want of children, and 
having but one wife. This love of women, and deſire 
of children, is here univerſal, and the happineſs of a 
man is rated according to the number of his women and 
children, | 

The women of faſhion are, however, allowed at cer- 
tain feſtivals to go abroad, and ſpend their time in public 
company, in dancing and other diverſions ; but the men 
do not mix with them : however, they have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing and being ſeen, which makes them impatiently 
wait for thoſe ſeaſons of jubilee. - 

They rub the limbs of their infants with oil to render 
them nimble and active, and this is thought to be one 
reaſon, why a lame or crooked perſon is hardly ever ſcen 
among them, | 

Their houſes are built with ebony, and other fine wood 
of various colours, and the inſide being rubbed every day, 
makes the wood look more beautiful than any wainſcot. 
They are in other reſpects very neat, and have their mats 
and carpets upon which they fit, duſted every morning, 
and beſides have veſſels to ſpit in when they chew their 
betel, or ſmoke tobacco, They have little furniture, 


| beſides the neceſſary utenſils of their kitchens. The 


reſt of the houſhold goods conſiſt of carpets and couches 
on which they ſleep; pillows and cuſhions, and the 
little tables on which they eat. At their viſits a carpet 
and cuſhion is always brought for the ſtrangers to ſit 
upon, as chairs are ſet in Europe. 

The town of MAcassAR is ſeated in a diſtrict called 


[alſo Macaſſar, or Bony, on the banks of the great river 


above mentioned, and here the Dutch Eaſt India compa- 
ny have a fort, defended by a numerous artillery, and 
a garriſon of ſeven or eight hundred men. It ſtands on 
a point, or neck of land. Capt. Carteret ſays there is 
water for a ſhip to come within half cannon-ſhot of the 
walls. It is ſituated in 5“. 10“ N. latitude, and 117? 
28” E. longitude of London. Hawke. I. 648. The 
ſtreets are wide and neat, but not paved, and trees are 
planted on each ſide. The palaces, moſques, and houſes 
of the great are of ſtone ; but thoſe of the meaner ſort 
are of wood of various colours, built on pillars, and the 
roofs covered with palm or cocoa leaves. The country 
about the capital is level, and has a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance, abounding with plantations. Cocoa- nut 
trees grow here in great numbers, and a multitude of 
houſes are interſperſed, from whence the iſland may be 
ſuppoſed to be populous. At a diſtance inland the 
country riſes into hills of a great height, and becomes 
rude and mountainous. Hawhkef. I. 648. | 
The government was anciently monarchical ; but, 
that the crown might never deſcend to an infant, unable 
to govern or protect the people, it was inherited by the 
king's eldeſt brother, and all his children excluded, 
The king of Macaſſar, or Bony, is in alliance with the 
Dutch, who have been many times repulſed in their at- 
tempts to reduce other parts of the iſland ; one of which 
diſtricts is inhabited by a people called Buggueſes, and 
another is called J/aggs or Teſora. The town of Tofora 
is fortiſied with cannon; for the natives have been long 
furniſhed with fire-arms from Europe by the Dutch, who 
ſettled themſelves at Macaſſar in the room of the Portu- 
Hawhkeſ. I. 642. 


"oe Re Is 
' Bonthain bay is a large bay where ſhips may lie in 


perfect ſecurity, during both the monſoons. About 


this bay are ſeveral ſmall towns, one of which, called 
Bontbain, lies in the N. E. part, and has a ſmall palliſa- 
doed 2 on which are mounted eight guns, that carry 
a ball of about eight pounds weight. It is juſt ſufficient 
to keep the natives in ſubjection, and is intended for no 
other purpoſe. The Dutch reſident commands here, 
and at Bullzcomba, another town which lies about twenty 
miles further to the eaſtward, where there is ſuch ano- 
ther fort, and a few ſoldiers, who, at the proper ſeaſon, 
are employed in collecting the rice which the natives 


pay as a tax to the Dutch, 9 
| ; Capt. 
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* Capt. Carteret was likewiſe at Bonthain bay, where he 


was leſs ſucceſsful in procuring proviſions than at Aa- 


raſſar, as none were furniſhed by the people of the coun- 
try but through the hands of the Dutch ſoldiers, the for- 
mer not being permitted to come near enough to ſell 
any thing. Whatever was brought down the ſoldiers 
ſeized, and paid the purchaſe at the rate they thought 
proper, exacting an exorbitant price on reſelling them 
to the Engliſh. If any of the natives murmured at this 
treatment the inſolent ſoldier flouriſhed his broad ſword 
over his head in a menacing manner. Capt. Carteret 
ſays the ſoldiers ſold what they thus acquired at more 
than a thouſand per cent. profit. A repreſentation of 
theſe impoſitions was made to the commanding officer, 
who reprimanded the ſoldiers, but without reforming | 
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Morveeay, 


| them, ſo that he was ſuſpeCted of ſharing in their unjuſt 
gains, 

Women in this country have no other portion u 
their marriage, than the preſents which are made them 
before the ceremony is performed, which is done þ 
prieſt: after which, while all the gueſts are for three 
days rejoicing at the houſe of the bride's father, the ney. 
married couple are ſhut up in an apartment by themſelye: 
with only a ſervant to bring them what they want; and 
when that time is expired, the bridegroom and bride come 
out and receive the congratulations of their friends: aſter 
which the bridegroom conducts her to his own houſe, where 
ſhe immediately applies herſelf to the buſineſs of the fami- 
ly; for here the ladies are ſtrangers to that luxurious indo. 


lence which is habitual to them in many parts of a. 
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CHAT Xx: 
Of the MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS. 


SECT? I. 


A general View of the Trade to the Spice Iſlands. Of the 
firft Voyages of the Portugueſe, Spaniards, Engliſh, and 
Dutch te the Eaſt Indies; and of the Practices by which 
the Dutch excluded the Engliſh from that beneficial 


Branch of Commerce. 


UROPE, for more than two thouſand years, has 
, partaken of the ſpices of the Eaſt, though it is 
not yet three hundred years ſince ſhe became acquainted 
with the iſlands where they grow. The Perſſans, Ara- 
bians, and Egyptians formerly brought them through the 
Red Sea, and from thence down the Nile to the coaſt of 
Egypt; and thither the Carthaginians, the Greeks, the 
Ramans, the republic of Marſeilles, and afterward the 
Venetians, the Genoeſe, and Catalans reſorted to buy the 
ſpices and ſilks of India; which, at a moſt extravagant 
profit, they diſperſed over all Europe. It is not however 
to be imagined that the ſpices with which the ancients 
were acquainted were the productions of theſe iſlands, 
but rather the growth of Arabia Felix; for the clove and 
the nutmeg were entirely unknown to them, and theſe 
Have been, hitherto, peculiar to the Moluccas. 

It is not known who were the firſt inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands, but it is certain that the Favans and the Malays 
have ſucceſſively poſſeſſed them. About the year 1520 
they were inhabited by a ſavage race of men, whoſe 
chiefs, though honoured with the title of kings, poſſeſſed 
only a limited authority, and were in fact entirely de- 
pendent on the caprice of their ſubjects. Paganiſm was 
the religion which prevailed among them, but their 
occaſional intercourſe with other A/iatics led them to 
blend with that many of the ſuperſtitions of 1ahome- 
#aniſm. Raynal Hiſt. Pol. liv. J. Accident cauſed the 
Chineſe to touch at the Moluccas, and they it was who 
diſcovered the clove and the nutmeg. Idem. 

The Mahometans of Arabia, and the neighbourin 
countries, who are improperly called Moors by the fr 
diſcoverers of the Indies, in order to carry on this trade 
to the greateſt advantage, ſettled colonies on all the 
oriental iſlands, and drove the native inhabitants from 
the coaſts up amidſt the mountains, where they retained 
their former religion, their liberty, and cuſtoms ; but 
lived in a perpetual ſtate of hoſtility with their lawleſs 
invaders, who had driven them from their ſpicy groves. 
Thus the aromatic ſweets of theſe iſlands were almoſt as 
fatal to the inhabitants, as the gold and filver of Mexico 
and Peru were long after to the unhappy natives of thoſe 
regions of America; but the orientals better preſerved 
their native freedom. They ſtill continue to ſlay and 
plunder thoſe who fall into their power, and hence are 
denominated ſavage murderers and robbers; while both 
the Chriftians and Mahometans, on the other hand, ſeize 
every opportunity of deſtroying them, and of reducing 
all who fall into their hands to a ſtate of ſlavery ; not- 
withſtanding which, they are tenacious of being thought 
honeſt men. 2 Bay 

At length, ſeveral European republics having acquired 


Egypt, and felling them at a prodigious profit, the 
Portugutſe, who had employed ſixty years in making 
diſcoveries along the coaſt of Africa, in 1486 reached 
the Cape on its molt ſouthern extremity ;3 and Hartho- 
lomew Diaz, who made the important diſcovery, gare 
it the name of CaboTormentoſo, or the Cape of Storms,” 


| from the tempeſtuous weather he found there : but when 


he returned to Portugal with the intelligence, king 
John II. flattering himſelf that his ſhips would ſoon find 
a way by ſea to the Indies, changed the name to (abo d. 
Buena Eſperanza, or the Cape of Good Hope: but it 
was not till the year 1497, that Vaſco di Gama, doubling 
that Cape with three ſhips, traced out a way to the 
Eaft Indies ; but before this time Columbus, in 1487, 
perſuaded that it was poſſible to diſcover the Indies by 
ſailing to the Weſt, made the daring and proſperous 
voyage by which he gave a new world to Europe. 
The Portugueſe continuing their diſcoveries, ſettled 
factories in different countries of the Eaſt, not ſubje& 
to the Moors : but met with conſtant oppoſition from 
thoſe traders, who ſtill carried on the commerce of the 
Eaſt. At length they diſcovered the Spice 1/ands, and 
availing themſelves of the animoſity which ſubſiſted 
between the kings of Ternate and Tydores who had long 
been at war with each other, they engaged thoſe princes 


to refer their differences to them; and the people being 


ready to grant every thing they propoſed, in hopes of 
their alliance, they found no difficulty in ſettling their 


factories and e forts. Theſe they ſoon erected 


in many parts of the Indies, and every where treated the 
natives as their vaſſals. TW 

The Portugueſe having thus eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the Eaſt Indies, and having, as we have already obſerved, 
the pope's bull, as well as an agreement with the Spani- 
ards to ſecure their pretenfions, aſſumed the lofty title of 
lords of the navigation, conqueſt, and commerce of Ethi- 
opia, Arabia, Perſia, and India. They continued to 
erect forts and cities at convenient diſtances along the 
African, Arabian, Perſian, and Indian coaſts, and parti- 
cularly in the Spice /ſlands. 

They found, however, a rival power ſpring up at 2 
time and from a quarter leaſt expected. Ferdinand Mas 
gellan, an officer in the king of Portugal's ſervice, having 


received ſome diſguſt, entered into the ſetvice of the 


king of Spain, and in 1519 ſet ſail from the port of Se- 
ville, with five ſhips and two hundred and thirty men, 
and having had the good fortune to diſcover thoſe 


ſtreights, which have received their name from him, 


opened a paſſage into the South Sea ; he at length croſſed 
that extenſive ocean, and firſt diſcovered the Ladrones, 
and afterward the Philippines, where venturing on ſhore 
in an hoſtile manner, and ſkirmiſhing with the natives, 
% Eine: on dls; f | 47 
Magellan's original deſign of ſecuring ſome of the Spice 
Hands was defeated by his death; for thoſe who were left 
in command contented themſelves with ranging th rough 
them, and purchaſing ſpices of the natives; after which 


| they returned /home, round the Cape of Good Hope, and 


theſe were the firſt ſhips that ſurrounded this terraqueous 


immenſe wealth by purch ſing the ſpices brought to 
RE 10 | 


globe, and by this means demonſtrated by an experiment 
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with the ſame commodities, and diſcouraged all the ad- 
ventures by the loſs on the ſales, or the ſtagnation of 
the Spice [lands their capitals. The States General, taking into conſider- 
ation the proper methods to put a ſtop to theſe evils, 
which threatened the ruin of this favourite trade, con- 
vened at the Hugue the directors of all the different com- 
panies, and obliged them to unite into one body corpo- 
rate, granting them the moſt ample privileges. Matters 
being thus adjuſted, the wealth and conſequence of the 
company rapidly advanced; numbers of the richeſt per- 
ſons in the ſtate added their ſtocks to its capital, which 
now amounted to ſix millions ſix hundred thouſand 


Morvuccas. 


obvious to the moſt unlettered mind, the reality of its. 
ſpherical form. Mr 
The next European nation that viſited 
was the Engliſh, under the command of Sir Frances Drake, 
who fat ſail from Plymouth on the thirteenth of December 
1577, with five ſhips, and one hundred and ſixty⸗ four 
men, and paſſing through the Straits of Magellan, eroſſed 
the South Sea, and arrived at the Molucca [lands on the 
14th of November 1579, when he ſent a preſent to the king 
of Ternate; who was ſo pleaſed with his behaviour, and 
ſo exaſperated at the inſolent conduct of the Portugueſe, 
who aimed at prohibiting his ſubjects from trading with 


ther nation, that he deſired the aſſiſtance and pro- florins. ot! OPM i 
or Fre: of the queen of England. The admiral had ſeve- The Dutch now enlarged their views, and with this 


ral conferences with this prince and the chief men of the | treaſure, added to their united forces, fitted out ſtron 
country, by whom he was ſplendidly entertained ; and fleets for the Eaft Indies; and being an overmatch for the F 
having purchaſed a conſiderable quantity of cloves, he Portugueſe, attacked their ſhips wherever they met them, 


fat ſail for England, where he arrived on the third of No- and reduced one place after another, till they ſcarcely - 
left them a fort or factory in India. 


mb I 80, | . ii | | 
2 r. Cavendiſb ſailed round the world, purſu- In 1609 the Dutch arriving at Banda with a ſtrong 


87 M 
Lon fleet and forces on board, commanded by admiral Var- 


ing the courſe taken by Drake, and touching at the Mo- If mr | | 
{uccas, found the natives ſtil] deſirous of trading with the | heuf; ſolicited leave of the oran cayas, or ſtates of the 


Engliſh ; he then ſailed to the Iſle of Fawn, and afterward | country, to, build a fort in the ſmall iſle of Nero, to de- 
returned by the Cape of Good Hope to England. fend them from the inſults of the Portugueſe and Spa- 
Spain and Portugal had been united in 1580 under one niardt; but the Bandaneſe abſolutely refuſed to comply 
head; and the Dutch; by the aſſiſtance of England, had |with the requeſt: upon which the Dutch making a de- 
freed themſelves from the Spaniſh yoke, and the terrors of ſcent with a ſtrong body of troops, attacked and routed the \ 
the Inquiſition. The United Provinces affording an aſy- natives; who finding themſelves too weak to withſtand 
jum to all who fled from the cruelty of the Spaniards, a | ſuch force, had recourſe to artifice, and drew Varbeuf and 
multitude of merchants reſorted thither, filled the coun- | ſeveral officers into a wood, where, having laid an am- 
try with money, and in the different branches of com- buſcade, they were all ſlain. This treachery the Dutch 
merce they carried on, trained up numbers of mariners, | revenged by making war on that people, in the teſult of 
whoſe experience and boldneſs enabled them to carry in- which they were entirely ſubdued. Br Ee 
to execution the moſt ſpeculative and hazardous naval en- | The Engliſb, in their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh a trade 
terprizes ; and having firſt endeavoured in vain to diſco- |in the Zaft Indies, were very unſucceſsful ; notwithſtand- 
yer the north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies, the city of An- ing which an Engliſh Eaſt India company was incorpo- 
feerdam, in 1595, fitted out four ſhips for the E/ In- rated by letters patent in 1600; but the Dutch having 
dies, which the next year arrived at Bantam, in the Ile gained a footing in the Spice lands, forgetting that they 
of Java, where they purchaſed ſpices, and returned with owed their exiſtence as a free people to the Engli/hs 
a rich cargo to Holland. . [and grown arrogant by their extraordinary ſucceſs, had 
They made other ſucceſsful voyages without diſcover- | begun to monopolize the ſpice trade, and treated all 
ing the Spice Ilandi, though the Spaniards, enraged that a|the Eng//h who approached thoſe iſlands in an hoſtile 
few merchants, the rebels of their ſtate, ſhould thus ſuc- | manner, and with open inſolence: yet in ſpite of all op- 
ceſsfully rob them of a valuable branch of their com- | poſition, captain Keeling ſettled an Exgliſh factory at 
merce, fitted out ſtrong ſquadrons to chaſtiſe them: but] Bantam, in the Je of Fava, in 1609; and in 1616 the 
the Dutch merchants ſurmounted all oppoſition, ſunk, |principal perſons of the iſlands of Pooloroon and Paolo- 
burned, and took their ſhips, and returned loaded with | way made a formal ſurrender of thoſe iſlands to Mr. Na 
ſpices. Among theſe adventurers admiral Van Nort ſailed | thante! Courthop, Mr. Thomas Spurway, and Mr. Sophon 
through the Straits of Magellan, and had the glory of | Cozocke, for the uſe of his majeſty P drag I. in conſider- 
being the firſt Hollander who circumnavigated the globe. ation of their being protected againſt the Dutch, and an- 

In 1599, James Van Neck failed with eight ſhips to] nually ſupplied by the Engliſp with rice, cloathing, and 
Bantam, where the Portugueſe had been expelled in conſe- | other neceſlaries. Upon this occaſion a writing was | | 
quence of a quarrel between them and the natives. Here | drawn up and ſigned by both parties. They alſo deliver- 
four ſhips took in their lading of pepper, while the other | ed a nutmeg-tree, taken up with the roots, and the fruit 
four under Van Waruyl ſailed to the Moluccas; two of | upon it, and a live goat by way of ſeiſin; and, at their 
them took in their lading of cloves at Amboyna and Ternate, | defire, the Engli/h colours were hoiſted in the iſland of 
and the other two ſailed to Banda, where having ſettled a | Pooloroon, and thirty-ſix guns were fired in honour of 

factory, as the other ſhips did at Ternate, they freighted | this ceſſion. | 
their ſhips with nutmegs and mace, and returned to] The king and principal perſons of VWayre and Rofin- 
Holland in 1600. . ging alſo ſurrendered thoſe iſlands to England on the ſame 


The Dutch, in theſe expeditions, behaved with huma- conditions. 
nity and moderation, ſhewing nothing of that inſolent| Lantore, or Banda, alſo ſought the protection of the 
and oppreſſive diſpoſition which their ſucceſs produced] Engliſb; and on the twenty-fourth of November 1620, the 
afterward. So great was their humanity to their priſon- | chiefs of that iſland ſurrendered it up in form by a writ- 
ers, and with ſuch honour did they behave in b e ing, which they ſigned and delivered to Mr. Hayes, who 
that related to them, that the Spaniſb governors at Malacca | took the command of an Engliſh fort erected there. 
and in the Moluccat gave them ample teſtimonies of | Nothing could be more honourable with reſpect to the 
their kindneſs and generoſity ; a character the more un- Englih; nothing could convey a better title, than the 
doubted, as proceeding from their rivals and their ene- | ſurrender of theſe iſlands by the people who poſſeſſed them. 
mies. This good conduct,“ ſays the author of the | The free conſent and voluntary ſurrender of the natives 
new Hiſtory of the Indies, contributed in a great mea- | ſurely gives a claim to a country more noble, more juſt, 
ſure to the ſucceſs of their deſigns, by wiping off the im- | and equitable, than force can ever obtain, or conqueſt be- 
putation of piracy, and” gaining them the character of af ſtow. But the Dutch, in time of peace, took the Engl 
humane and generous nation amongſt the Za/tern princes; | ſhips, beſieged their forts, and carried on an open war 
an advantage by ſo much the greater, as the Portugueſe | with them in the Indies; while the ſtates of Holland, juſt 
had been _ long time hated for the weight and ſeverity | redeemed from ſlavery by thoſe they now ſo ungenerouſly, 
of their yoke.” | | 7 ſo ungratefully oppoſed, cajoled the puſillanimous mo- 
By this time ſeveral Dutch companies were formed, | narch James the Firft, who, to the diſgrace of England, 
which, as they were rivals in intereſt, no harmony or then filled the Britifh throne. : 5 | 
py underſtanding ſubſiſted between them. Ships were | While things were in this fituation, a treaty was fign- 
tted out by ſeveral ſocieties for the ſame ports, and their | ed by both nations in Europe, and ratified by each ſtate. 
By this tre: ty it 3 agreed, That the Engliſb Ny 
C | oul 
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| ould enjoy a free trade at Palicate, and bear half the 
charge of maintaining the fort and garriſon there. That 
in the iſles of the Moluccasr, Banda, and Amboyna, the 
trade ſhould be ſo regulated by common conſent, that 
the Bugliſb company ſhould enjoy a third part of that 
trade, as well for the importing arid ſelling of goods in 
thoſe iſlands, as of the fruits and merchandize of che 
growth of thoſe iſlands, which ſhould be exported thence; 
and the Dutch company enjoy the other two-thirds. 
And that as to the buying and ſharing the ſaid fruits and 
merchandizes, the principal factors of the two nations 
ſhould buy them at the current price, and divide them 
by lot, to each their reſpective ſhare; and for that end it 
ſhould be lawful for either party to have acceſs to, and 
abide in, the forts and magazines of the other; and that 
the forts, as well on the one part as the other, ſhould re- 
main in the hands of thoſe who were at preſent in the 
poſſeſſion of them.” 

But no ſooner was this treaty, ſo fayourable to the 
Dutch, known in India, than, contrary to the very letter 
as well as ſpirit of it, they invaded the iſlands of Lantore 
and Pooloromn, which were in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſb, 
maſſacred the principal natives, demoliſhed the forts and 
factories eſtabliſhed there, murdered ſome of the compa- 
ny's ſervants, and made the reſt priſoners; treating them 
in a more inſolent and barbarous manner than would 
have been practiſed by a declared enemy. 

It is not eaſy to account for the diſgraceful and ine- 
quitable regulation by which the Engliſh company were 
to poſſeſs only a third part of the ſpice trade, at a time 
when the Banda iſlands were their property, and in their 
poſſeſſion: but when ſuch a ſtipulation was ratified by 
the ſupreme powers of both nations, nothing could be a 
more open infraction of the eſtabliſhed laws of civilized 
ſtates, than for theſe Dutch ſettlers, in time of profound 
peace, to infringe upon poſſeſſions held by rights ſo re- 
_— and undiſputed, 

In purſuance of the above treaty, the Eng/iþ company 
ſettled factories at the Moluccas, at Amboyna, and Banda, 
for carrying on the trade in the ſtipulated proportion; 
imagining that the Dutch had made ſo advantageous a 
bargain for themſelves, that for the future no moleſtation 

ould be received from them. But ſcarcely were they 

ed in their ſettlements, when the Dutch traders, in the 
ear 1622, formed a ſham plot, charging the Engliſh and 
apaneſe with a conſpiracy to ſurpriſe their principal fort 
at Ambzyna, and barbarouſly tortured them to make them 
ſign a falſe confeflion of their intending to attack them. 
hey even, contrary to the law of nations, put ſeveral of 
the Engliſh and Fapaneſe to death, as if they had been 
their ſubjects taken in rebellion, and then expelled thoſe 
who ſurvived their cruelties. Many of theſe unhappy 
victims died proteſting their innocence in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. Theſe proceedings were atteſted upon oath, in 
the court of admiralty, by the Englih factors who were 
ſuffered to eſcape to England. | 


The Dutch, immediately after, ſeized upon all the | / 


Engliſh factories in the Spice Iſlands, and have ever ſince 
excluded them and all other nations from that valuable 


branch of commerce. | 


EE 


Of the Situation and Preduce of the. Moluccas or Spice 
Iſlands in general. A particular Deſcription of the Sago, 
or Libby-tree. The Perſons and Dreſi of the Natives. 


HE Morvuccas are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, the 
largeſt not more than twelve leagues in circum- 
ference, and all the reſt much ſmaller : the moſt northern- 
ly are fituated between Gi/olo to the eaſt, and Celebes to 
the weſt, extending from about 2* N. to 1* 500 S. lati- 
tude. Amboyna and Banda lie more to the ſouthward, 
between 4 and 5%. They are named Moluccas from the 
word Maloc, which in the language of thoſe countries 


ſignifies head, they being ſituated as it were at the head | 
or entrance of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, and are 


denominated Spice Iſlands from their abounding in ſpices, 
particularly nutmegs and cloves. | 

This ſmall part of the globe produces ſuch plenty of 

theſe fragrant ſpices, that great quantities of cloves drop 
x e 
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ungathered from the trees, and are ſuffered to rot 0. 
ground ; and millions of nutmegs are frequently Jeſt 6 
ed on the ſpot by the Dutch, to prevent the markets 5 2 
overſtocked, and the conſequent decreaſe in the pri eing 
the commodity. Sir William Temple, in his Obſer 4 
tions on the Netherlands, ſays, an Zaſl India agg 
ſured him, that he ſaw three heaps of nutmegs "Ex _ 
one time, each of which would fill a ſmall church 85 

The Melucca Iſlands are ſeparated by narrow fra 

which are rendered dangerous by ſands and ſhelyes . 0 
ſeveral of them have good roads. The foil of theſe iq, T 
is dry and ſpungy, ſo that it immediately ſoaks up 8 
rain, and is always covered with graſs, and ever-verda 
ſhrubs. The air is unwholeſome, and occaſions drow. 
ſies; as a remedy for which the natives formerly gr; 8 
wine made in the Philippine iſlands, mixed with gin 
and cloves, and the Dutch made uſe of the juice of E 
mons. There is no difference here between ſummer a” 
winter, nor any certain ſeaſon for rains. 
In the Maluccas are neither corn nor tice, and ſcarce 
any butcher's meat beſides goat's fleſh. They chief 
eat ſago, which is the pith of a tree made into cakes by 
ſtead-of bread : here are alſo a/monds, oranges, lemons and 
other fruit. | : 

The ſago, or libly- tree affords a nutriment from; 
pith or vital ſubſtance, its fruit being a ſupertivous ws 
uſeleſs part. It grows wild in the foreſts, and multiplies 
itſelf by ſeeds and ſuckers. It riſes to the height of thin 
feet, and is about ſix in circumference; The bark is 4 
inch thick. The inner rind is compoſed of an aſſem. 
blage of long fibres, which are intervoven with each other 
This double coat contains a kind of ſap or gum, which 
falls into meal. The tree, which ſeems to grow merely 
for the uſe of man, points out the meal by a fine white 
powder which covers its leaves, and is a certain ſign of 
its maturity, The fulleſt information concerning this 
nouriſhing and ſingular kind of food is given by captain 
Forreſt, in his account ofa voyage to New Guinea and the 
Moluccas, performed in the years 1774, 1775, and 1776, 
p. 39—42+ The tree, when felled, is cut into lengths 
of about five or ſix feet, and part of the wood is then ſliced 
off, until the pith is found. This ſubſtance, when ob- 
tained, is diluted with water, which ſeparates it from the 
groſſer parts. After which proceſs it is put into cylin- 
drical baſkets, made of the leaves of the tree ; and, if it is 
deſigned to be kept any length of time, the baſkets are ge- 
nerally ſunk in freſh water, which keeps the ſago moiſt. 
One tree will yield from two to four hundred pounds 
weight of flour. The lumps are then broken ſmall, moiſt- 
ened with water, if too dry, and paſſed once or twice 
through a ſieve. It is then baked over a fire of faggots, in 
a machine formed of earthen - ware, which is divided into 
ſixteen or eighteen partitions, each about an inch broad 
and four deep. T heſe are filled with the flour, cloſely preſſed 
down. In about ten or twelves minutes the cakes will 
be ſufficiently baked ; and will keep ſeveral years. This 
go-bread, when freſh from the oven, eats juſt like hot 
rolls. They are capable, by good baking, of being well 
browned on each ſide, but much attention and ſbill are 
neceſſary. If the fire is too fierce, the corners of the cakes 
will melt into a jelly, which, when kept, becomes hard 
and horny, and if eaten freſh, proves inſipid. 

All the ſago brought to Europe is in a granulated 
ſtate, to bring the flour to which ſtate it is firſt moiſten- 
ed, then paſſed through a ſieve into a very ſhallow iron 
pot, which being held over a fire, cauſes it to acquire 
a globular form. This grained ſago, being thus halt 
baked, will keep a long while, The pulp or powder of 
which it is made, will likewiſe keep very well if pre- 
ſerved from the air, but, if expoſed, it preſently turns 
ſour. The leaf of the ſago-tree makes the beſt covering 
for houſes of all the ſpecies of palm. When ſago-trees 
are cut down, freſh ones ſprout up from the roots. The 
tree is ſeven years arriving at maturity, from its fir 
growth. TOP 

The natives of the Moluccas have large eyes and long 
hair on their eye-brows, which they paint: they are 0 
a yellowiſh brown complexion, but the women are fairer 
than the men, and tolerably handſome. 

The general language uſed by the natives of thele 
iſlands is the Malayan, and in religion they proſeſs * 
pl N ' . l 
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the Mabometan or Pagan. They extract a liquor from 


the ſago- tree, called tuas, which, when new, is ſweet 


and very fattening; and when boiled has the taſte of 

wine, They draw another from bamboos and cocoa- 
ees. | | 

= Here are ſaid to be ſerpents above thirty feet long, but 


not venomous. Some authors ſay, that after eating a 
certain herb they aſcend the trees on the banks of the ſea 
or rivers, from whence they vomit it into the water; 
and the fiſh eagerly devouring it, ſoon become fo intoxi- 
cated, that they ſwim on the furface, and fall an caſy 
prey to theſe ſerpents. | | | 
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taken care to profit by. It is remarkable, that in this 
archipelago, ſmall iſlands are the reſidences of princes 
whoſe dominions extend over much larger countries. 

- MacHian is ſituated almoſt under the equator, but 
rather to the northward ; it riſes in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf, with its top reaching above the clouds, and was 
once a very fertile country. The Dutch have three forts 
here, erected on inacceſſible rocks. 

MoTyR nearly refembles Machian in its form and 
height, but is a ſmaller iſland. It is ſituated about half 
a degree to the northward of the line, and the Dutch have 
a fort at the north end. It formerly produced great 
quantities of cloves. In the year 1774, a volcanic erup- 


tion of conſiderable violence happened on this iſland, 
which was accompanied by an earthquake. ' Forreft, 39. 
Bacnian lies a little to the ſouthward of the equi- 
noctial. The ſultan of this iſland is ſovereign alſo of the 
iſlands of Orly, Ceram, and Goram, the latter of which 
has thirteen moſques. It is the leaſt dependent of the 
three G:lolo princes, for he will not entruſt himſelf in the 
ngl- power of the Dutch, ever ſince they ſent a great force to 
tude 125* E. latitude 1* 50' N.; to the weſt of Gilolo, his town on the iſland Mandioly about the year 1762, to 
and thirty leagues eaſt of Celebes. This iſland is well ſurpriſe him in the night; but matters have been ſo far 
watered, The Peak of Ternate ſometimes emits fire. | -rcommodates, that he admits eight or ten Dutch ſoldiers 
Here is a kind of bird the moſt beautiful imaginable z | about his perſon. Gold certainly abounds on this iſland, 
and the ſultan once proffered the Dutch to ſearch for it; 
but as nothing leſs than a monopoly would ſatisfy them, 
in exchange for calicoes, iron, &c, the attempt has not 
been made. Forreſt, 38. 
- AMBOYNA is one of the largeſt of the Molutcas, and 
is ſituated. in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between 
3* and 4 S. latitude, and is one hundred and twenty 
leagues to the eaſtward of Batavia. It was conquered by 
the Portugueſe in 1519, who erected a fort upon it, not 
only with a view to awe the inhabitants, but that a 
force might be kept there ſufficient to ſubdue all the adja- 
cent iſlands, This fort was, however, taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1605 ; and in 1622 the Engliſb were de- 
prived of their ſhare of it in a manner equally baſe and 
ſhocking- to humanity, But of this we have already 
given ſome account in the firſt ſection of this chapter. 
Amboyna is the centre of the rich commerce in cloves ; 
and the more effectually to keep it there, the company 
have cauſed all the clove-trees in the adjacent iflands to 
be grubbed up and deſtroyed, IS 
he clave- tree reſembles the laurel; only the leaves be- 
ing narrower, are more like thoſe of the almond and wil- 
low ; the very wood and leaves taſte as ſtrong as the cloves 
themſelves. The trees bear a great quantity of branches 
and flowers, and each of the flowers brings forth a clove, 
which is at firſt white, then green, and at laſt red, and 
pretty hard. While they are green, they have the moſt 
fragrant and refreſhing ſcent imaginable. 
heſe cloves grow with little ſtalks, and hang on the 
trees like cherries. When they gather them, inſtead of 
plucking them off one by one, ſome ſtrip them off the 
boughs with a rope, and others beat them down with long 
poles. They bear fruit when they are eight years old, 
and are ſaid to continue bearing for above an hundred 
years; they ripen from the latter end of Auguſt till the be- 
ginning of January; and it is remarkable, that their heat 
is ſo great, that no vegetable, not even a weed, will grow 
under the tree. A few days after the fruit is fallen, they 
collect the cloves together, and dry them before the fire 
on hurdles, by which means they loſe the beautiful red 
colour they derive from nature, and change to a deep pur- 
ple, or rather black. This is perhaps alſo occaſioned 
by their being ſprinkled with water, which it is ſaid 
b neceſſary to hinder the worm from getting into the 
ruit. | 
The ſultan of Amboyna has an annual penſion from 0 
the company, with a guard of European ſoldiers maintain- 
ed at their expence. The company's force at Amboyna 
principally conſiſts in the garriſon, which is very nume- 
rous, and compoſed of their beſt troops. The fort is ſo 
ſtrong, both from art and nature, that it is in a manner 
. and effectually commands the harbour. 
This ifland has been termed the gold mine of the compa- 
ny, on account of the vaſt profit they draw from it. As 
a proof of this, it need only be obſerved, that a pound 
weight of either eloves or nutmegs does not coſt the 
| IE company | 
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. GY 
Of the principal Moluccas, or Spice Iſlands, including 
＋ Ag Tyborsg, MachilAx, MoTrYR, BACHI- 
AN, and AMBOYNA; with à particular Deſcription of 
the Clove-Tree. | | 


HE iſland of TERYATE is the chief, though not 
the largeſt of the Molucca Iflands it lies in longi- 


= 


for its feathers, which are of all colours, are diverſified in 
the moſt pitureſque manner. It is generally known by 
the name of the bird of Paradiſe.” Theſe birds are 
commonly ſent to Batavia, where they are fold at a very 
high price, not only on account of their extraordinary 
beauty, but of their docility ; for they are taught to ſing 
finely, and to imitate the human voice; | 
The country, which is governed by a ſultan, who 
lives in great ſtate, is divided into five nigrit, or diſtricts, 
over which are as many ſynagees, or chiefs, The domi- 
nions of the ſultan of Ternate comprehend the greater 
part of the north of Gilolo, alſo a _ extent of the 
N. E. quarter of Celgbes, where are the Dutch ſettlements 
of Manado and Gorontalu, which . as fron- 
tiers, and as producing much gold. This they obtain in 
exchange for the cotton-cloths of Hindoſlan, and opium 
of Bengal, whilſt the ſultan receives only certain reve- 
nues from the lands. To him alſo belong the iſland of 
Sangir, with the adjacent iſlands of Sia, Karatita, Ta- 
gulanda, Banka, and Telluſyang. Forreſ?'s Voyage in 1774, 
p. 26, 39, 34. Pere Avitay, in his Deſcription generale 
d Aſie, p. 904, aflerts, that in former times the kingdom 
of Ternate drew militia from ſeventeen iſlands, to the 
amount of 87,700 men, whilſt Ternate itſelf furniſhed 
- three thouſand. . 

There are three miſſigys, or moſques, on the iſland of 
Ternate, and a church for the Dutch; but the Portuguſe 
have no place of worſhip on the iſland, although many 
deſcendants from that ſtock are on the iſland, but they | 
are grown as black as the natives. Forre/t, 36. 

The Dutch have a civil governor and a council here, 
beſides a ſabandar and fiſcal, whoſe power is often ſeverely 
felt, not only dy the natives but by Europeans, and a 
general reſtriction is laid upon trade to all other foreign 
parts but Batavia. Here they have a ſtrong ſtone caſtſe, 
with a garriſon of 350 Europeans, The Dutch and Chi- 
neſe appear to have mutual ſtipulations reſpecting com- 
merce, for, on the one hand, no Chineſe veſſel is permitted 
to come to Ternate, nor can any Dutchman trade to the 
coaſt of New Guinea for mifſoy-bark, which is there pro- 
cured, and of this the Chineſe enjoy the monopoly ; ſup- 
plying the Javans, who make uſe of it for rubbing their 
dies, in the ſame manner as the Gentoos on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt uſe ſandal-word. In order to ſecure theſe 
excluſive privileges, the Dutch ſhew the ſultan great at- 
tention and reſpec. | | ; 

This iſland is ſaid to have ſuffered greatly by an earth- 

quake in 1775, accompanied by a dreadful ſtorm of thun- 


der and lightning. | 

Trpokx is only two or three leagues diſtant from 
Ternate; .it is very populous, and contains twenty-five 
moſques. This iſland is alſo governed by a Mahometan 
ſultan, who poſſeſſes great part of Gilals to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and claims the iſlands of 7/aygiou, Myſel, and Batanta. 
Firreft, $1.—Theſe two princes have frequent bloody 


wars with each other, which diſſenſions the Dutch have 


| torches in their hands. M. de Bougainville 
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company much above a halfpenny, and the high price at 
which they ſell in Europe is known to every body. 
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Of the Iſland of G11.0Lo, by ſome Geographers included 
cds Mat uccas, and 1 more ſouthern Iſles of 


among the 
Ceram, BouRo, and Bourox. 


HERE are four iſlands ſometimes included among 
the Moluccas, which are larger than the ſpice iſlands; 
theſe are Gilolo, Ceram, Bouro or Burro, and Bouton. 

Golo extends from 3 10' N. to 500 S. latitude, 
and lies on the eaſtward of the iſlands of Ternate and 
Tydore ; it is upward of two hundred miles in length, but 
in moſt places is not above fifty miles broad. The 
iſland Morty, which lies to the north-eaſtward, is 
divided from it by a ſtrait, and has many groves of 
the libby, or ſago-tree. It is interſected by two deep bays, 
and in theſe bays ſhips may ride in ſafety. Captain For- 
reſt relates, upon the authority of a /{ahometan prince, 
that this iſland was once under one fovereign, who was 
named Serif, and came from Mecca. The northern divi- 
ſion of the iſland is called Morotia, and the ſouthern 
Halemahera. D' Anville. 

It abounds with bullocks and buffaloes, goats and 
deer; alſo wild hogs: there are but few ſheep, and no 
wild beaſts of prey. Wild hogs frequent thoſe places 
where | ſago-trees have lately been cut down, and the 
flour or pith has been extracted, where they feaſt and fat - 
ten on the remains. Forreſt, 39. 

The Dutch diſcourage the inhabitants of Gilolo from 
trading with the Celebes, Buoro, Ooby, Ceram, Myſol, Sal- 
watty, and other parts. Such prows or veſlels as clear 
out regularly for thoſe iſlands, with grain, ſago, or other 
allowable articles, muſt bave a paſs ; which is not only 
expenſive, but procured with difficulty, and remains in 
force only for that voyage. This ftrict' attention is 
thought neceſſary to guard againſt the exportation of 
ſpices, which grow abundantly in many retired ſpots of 
this large and woody iſland. They are generally cut 
down in places of eaſy acceſs, and near the ſea; but inthe 
opinion of captain Forreft, what may be thus deſtroyed 
is not perhaps the hundredth part of the trees producing 
this precious fruit. Voyage, 32. 

CERAM extends about one degree of latitude, viz. 
from 3? to 4 S. and from eaſt to weſt is about fifty 
leagues in length. M. de Bougainville, who touched at 
this iſland in 1768, relates, that the natives bad almoſt 
totally expelled the Dutch from thence ; and though he 
was in great want of proviſions, he could procure none 
here, as no anſwer was returned to a flag which he hoiſt- 
ed. He deſcribes this iſland as very rich in cloves. 


The iſland of Bovko, or, BuxRo, which is in the lati- 


tude of 4* S. is about forty or fifty leagues in circumfe- 
rence. M. Bougainville put in here, where he met 
with a better reception than at Ceram. At that time 
not one half of his crew'were able to perform any duty, 
and the ſcurvy had raged fo violently that not a man on 
board was perfectly free from it. The few proviſions that 
were on board were rotten, and ſtunk intolerably. In 
this miſerable ſituation their arrival here is thus de- 
ſcribed. ** From midnight,” ſays our author, © the 
fragrant breeze had wafted the aromatic ſcent of the 
plants which abound in the Meluccas; the appearance of 
a pretty large town, ſituated in the bottom of a gulf, of 
ſhips at anchor there, and cattle diſperſed over the mea- 
dows, cauſed tranſports, which although I have felt I 
cannot deſcribe.” Whilſt here, the captain and his offi- 
cers were entertained with a ftag-hunting ; they repre- 
ſent the iſland as a delightful compoſition of woods, hills, 
plains, and well watered vallies: and the deer of this 
country are ſaid to be excellent food. | ; 
Crocodiles of an aſtoniſhing fize infeſt the banks of 
the rivers, devouring ſuch beaſts as fall in their way 
and men are only protected from their fury, by carrying 
erts, that 
theſe crocodiles, which roam for prey in the night, have 
even been known to ſeize people in their boats, 


J quantities they think proper to demand. 


Morvcegy, 


| The ſituation of the iſland of BovTon is remarkah] 
advantageous ; it extends from 4* to 6* S. latitude, and 
is about four or five leagues diſtant from the ſouth-eag 
part of the iſland of Celebes, and is in extent nearly equal 
to the iſle of Bouro. It would produce great abundance 
both of clove and nutmeg-trees, were they permitted to 
grow. 


SE: CT, 4 


Of the Banpa IsLAnDs, 


Particularly of Bax DA PROPER, with 4 Deſcription of th; 
Nutmeg- tree. Of PooLAway, POOLOROON, and 100 
| other Banda Iſlands. 


E now come to the Banda IsrLanDs, which are 


4 


near 5 S. latitude, having the iſland of Ceram to the north, 
and the ocean on the weft, eaſt, and ſouth. The iſland; 
{ of Banda are, firſt Banda, which gives name to the reſt, 
Poolaway, Pooloroon, Nero, Ronſinging, Gonapi, and ſeve- 
ral ſmall iſlands. 

The iſland of Banpa is ſituated about forty leagues 
S. E. of Ambeyna, The governor is generally an emi. 


nent merchant, who reſides at Neira, the capital of the 


country, and has under his juriſdiction the ſmaller iſlands 
in its neighbourbood. This country produces no leſs 
profit to the company, than the valuable iſland of An- 
boyna, from the important commerce in nutmegs, which 
tree grows here in ſuch prodigious quantities, as to ena- 
ble the Dutch to ſupply all the markets in the world, 
„By this means,” ſays M. de Bougainville, © cinna- 
mon is gathered upon Ceylon only; Banda alone has been 
conſecrated to the culture of nutmegs, Amboyna, and 
Ulea/ter adjoining to it, to that of cloves, without its 
being allowed to cultivate either cloves at Banda, or 
nutmegs at Amboyna, Theſe places furniſh more than 
the whole world can conſume. The other ſtations of 


nations from ſettling there; to make continual ſearches 
for diſcovering and burning all the ſpice trees; and to 
ſurniſh ſubſiſtence for thoſe iſlands where they are culti- 
vated. All the engineers and mariners employed in this 
part are obliged, when they leave the ſervice, to give up 
all their charts and plans, and to make oath that they 
keep none.” It is not long ſince,” ſays M. de Bougain- 
ville, ſpeaking of the year 1768, that an inhabitant of 
Batavia has been whipped, branded, and baniſhed toa 
diſtant iſland, for having ſhewn a plan of the Spice 1/lards 
to an Engliſhman.” Voyage round the World, p. 439. 
The tree that bears this excellent fruit very much re- 
ſembles a pear-tree, but its leaves are like that of a peach, 
only they are ſhorter and rounder, It produces ripe fruit 
three times a year, that is, in April, Auguſt, and Decem- 
ber ; but the April nutmegs are the beſt, and in that 
month the crop is more plentiful than in the other two. 
The nutmeg, when ripe, is much of the ſame ſize as the 
walnut, and is covered with a thick ſhell, which opens 
and falls off of itſelf as the fruit ripens, and when candied 
has a very fine taſte, Under this is a ſkin of a fine ſcar- 


let colour, and a very fragrant ſmell, This ſkin, which 


is called mace, alſo falls off the nutmeg, when it changes 
to an orange colour. Immediately. under the mace ap- 
| pears the fruit, with a little bud at the top, reſembling a 
very beautiful flower. | 

Theſe nutmegs, when preſerved in ſugar, are much 
eſteemed, as being the beſt ſweetmeats in the Indies. But 
thoſe commonly uſed. in Europe are only well dried, alter 
being firſt thrown into quick lime, which is done to 
prevent the worms breeding in them. : 

The ſpice harveſt begins in December, and the ſhips 
which are deſtined to take in ladings bf it, arrive at An- 
boyna and Banda in the courſe of January, and go 
from thence to Batavia in April and May. Two {hips 
go annually to Ternate. Bougainville's Voyage, 440. 

Among the inhabitants are a kind of free burgeſes cal- 
led perkiniers, to whom are intruſted the care of curing 
the nutmegs, and furniſhing the company with what 


Banda 


famous for their nutmegs. Theſe lie from 4 


the Dutch in the Maoluccas are intended to prevent other 
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BANDA ISLANDS: 


Banda 5 ſo well fortified, that it is thought impreg- 


— 


R appears a perfect Paradiſe; there nutmegs 
and the moſt delicious fruits were uſed to abound, and 
ſtill the whole iſland ſeems like a garden furniſhed with 
all manner of varieties. It only wants ſprings and 
rivers; but theſe are in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the 
frequent rains, and when thoſe fail, the natives procure 
water from Banda. T he Dutch have a fort on the eaſt ſide 
of this iſland, called The Revenge: it is a regular pen- 
tagon, and eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt places on theſe 
iſlands. We have already obſerved that the Dutch wreſted 
it from the Engliſb, in order to ingroſs all the ſpice trade 
to themſelves, which they could not effect while other 
nations had acceſs to this iſland. ES 

PooLOROON being a barren iſland, the Dutch were 
neither induced by the pleaſure nor the profit it afforded 
to take it from the Engliſb; the ſole deſign of that expe- 
dition being to monopolize the ſpice trade, 

The largeſt of the Banda iſlands does not exceed 
twenty leagues in circumference, and moſt of them are 
much leſs. The many volcanoes and frequent earth- 
which happen here are very dreadful ; for ſcarce 
ſſes without ſome miſchief done by them, which 
greatly leſſens the pleaſure the Dutch. would otherwiſe 
enjoy in this terreſtrial Paradiſe ; a very dreadful one 
happened on the firſt of September 1763. 5 

«© The Dutch,” ſays M. de Bougainville, © divide theſe 
countries into four principal governments, on which the 


quakes 
a year pa 
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on the high regency of Batavia: theſe four governments 
are Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, and Macaſſar.” Voyage 
round the Ward, Engliſh tranſlation, p. 4335. 
That the Dutch ſhould have enjoyed the envied mono- 
poly of the ſpice trade for more than a century and a half 
will appear aſtoniſhing, when we conſider how many 
countries near the line are ſuited by their ſoil and cli- 
mate for the growth of theſe trees, where they are fre- 
quently found in a flouriſhing ſtate; the wild pigeon, 
who occaſionally viſits all thoſe iſlands, being accuſ- 
tomed to ſwallow the ripe fruit, and diſcharge it, undi- 
geſted, on diſtant ſpots, where it vegetates, and, if un- 
diſturbed, frequently fructifies. Captain Forreft aſſerts, 
that in the interior parts of the iſland of Galolo ſpice-trees 
grow in great abundance, though they are conſtantly 
cut down in places of eaſy acceſs. and near the ſea. 
The French are reported to have procured cloves from 
Maba, a town on that iſland belonging to the Sultan ot 
Tidore, whilſt the people of Patany, another town there, 
ſupplied them with clove plants. Voyage d la Nouvelle 
Guinte, &c.—The reader will find, in our deſcription of 
the iſland of Ceylon, p. 136 of this volume, an account of 
the cinnamon=-tree having been planted with ſucceſs on 
the iſland of Jamaica. Thus at length that crafty plan 
of policy, which ſooths the minds of the natives by pre- 
ſents, attentions, and blandiſhments, and keeps in awe 
ſuch as are leſs powerful or leſs tractable by unremitting 
vigilance and unrelenting ſeverity, may ſoon be found in- 
effectual for the grand object which it embraces; 


other factories depend, and which are again dependent 
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P. XI. 


Of JAVA, TIMOR, and the neighbouring Iſlands. 
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SECT L 
Of the Iſle of J AV As 


Its Situation and Extent ; the Climate, Monſoons, and Face 
of the Cuuntry. The Poſſeſſions of the Dutch there, and 
ibe preſent State of the Governments of the Country. 


IME iſland of Java extends from 104* to 114? 30 E. 
longitude from London, and from 5 50 to 8? S. lati- 
tude, and is about ſix hundred and fixty miles in length, 
and one hundred miles in breadth. It extends almoſt 
due eaſt and weſt, and has the iſland of Borneo on the 
north; the iſland and ſtraits of Baly toward the eaſt ; the 
Indian Ocean to the ſouth ; and is ſeparated from Sumatra 
on the weſt by the famous ſtraits of Sunda, From 
which ſtrait the iſlands of Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
are denominated Sunda lands. | 
The iſland produces not only every thing neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtence of man, but a large proportion of thoſe 
valuable articles which form-the-commerce of the coun- 
try. It is divided by many woods, mountains, and ri- 
vers, in which nature has bountifully beſtowed her trea- 
ſures ; and it is certain that in ſome parts of the iſland 
are mines of gold. | | | % 
Mäoſt of the mountains are fo high as to be ſeen at ſea 
at a very. great diſtance, particularly that called“ the 
Blue Mountain,” which is by far the higheſt. Frequent 
and very terrible earthquakes happen here. Ye 
All the northern coaſt of the iſland of Java belongs t 
the Dutch Eaft. India company. Several years ago,” 
ſays M. de Bougainville, they added to their poſſeſſions 
the iſland of Madure, the ſovereign of which had re- 
volted, and the ſon of that ſovereign is at preſent (he 
wrote in 1768) the governor of the iſland where his fa- 
ther had been king.“ p. 432.— The company have like- 
wiſe profited of the revolt of the king of Balimbuan, in or- 
der to appropriate to themſelves that fine province which 
forms the eaſternmoſt point of aua. In effecting this 
thay employed two years, and expended great ſums ; 
Vor. a N 


they had concluded the war only two months when 
M. de Bougainville arrived at Batavia, in the year 1768. 
The remaining parts of the iſle of Java is divided into 
ſeveral kingdoms : the emperor, who reſides in the 
ſothern part of the iſland, has the firſt rank, next to him 
is the ſultan of Mataran and the king of Bantam; Tjeri- 
bon is governed by three kings, who are vaſſals of the 
company, as indeed are all the other princes, the ap- 
probation of the company's ſervants being neceſſary to 
fix them on their thrones, The Dutch place an Euro- 
pean guard round every one of theſe kings, whom they 
make anſwerable for their perſons. They have four 
fortified factories in the emperor's dominions, one in the 
ſultan's, four in Bantam, and two in Tſeribon : theſe ſo- 
vereigns are obliged to furniſh the company with provi- 
ſions at a certain rate fixed by the latter. The company 
receives rice, ſugar, coffee, tin, and arrack, and pofleſs 
the excluſive right of furniſhing the natives with opium, 
of which the Javaneſe conſume great quantities, and the 
ſale of which brings in conſiderable profits. 
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Of the Trees, Plants, Flowers, and Fruits of Java, with 
a particular. Deſcription of the Cocoa-Tree, Of the 
Animals of the ant. 2 


, 


INH E-fruits and plants of this iſland are excellent in 

1 their kind, and almoſt: innumerable ; one of the 
.moſt valuable of the fruit-treesis the cocoa. This is a ſpe- 
cies of the palm, which grows in moſt parts of the Eat and 
Weſt Indies. This tree, on account of the ſlender texture 
of its roots, is very liable to be blown'down by high winds, 
Its trunk ſhoots up to about thirty or forty feet in a 
ſtraight direction, and preſerves the ſame diameter in eve- 
ry part of its aſcent. The wood is of little value, being 
of a porous and ſpongy nature. The leaves, which are 
large and thick, are more applicable to uſe, ſerving for 
thatch for the roofs of houſes. The fruit hangs to the 


trunk r united by a tendril not unlike the twig 


114 


of a vine, but ſtronger: the flowers are yellow, like that 

of a cheſnut; and the branches are all toward the top. 

As it bears branches of fruit every month, ſome ace al- 

ways ripe, others green, and ſome juſt beginning to but- 

ton. The fruit is of a greeniſh hue, and of different 
fizes ; from that of an ordinary ball to about ſix inches 

in diameter. It is covered with two rinds, the outer 

compoſed of long tough threads, of a browniſh colour ; 

the ſecond, which is about the thickneſs of the ſole of a 

ſhoe, is ſo hard as not to be penetrated but by conſider- 

able forte. To this cloſely adheres a thick, firm, white 
fubſtance, which in taſte reſembles a ſweet almond. The 
inhabitants eat this ſubſtance with their victuals as we do 
bread. In the central part of the nut is a cavity, which 
contains a liquor in taſte and conſiſtence refembling 
almond-milk. This milk, being expoſed to the fire, 
is converted into a kind of oil, which they uſe as we do 
butter, in their ſauces, and as oil in their lamps; they 

likewiſe uſe it medicinally, and often rub their bodies with 

it. Beſides this white ſubſtance found in the nut, there 
is a conſiderable quantity of a clean, bright, cool liquor, 
which taſtes like ſugar-water. They alſo draw from the 
tree itſelf a very agreeable liquor, which the Indians call 
fura, and the 0 e ſtyle palm- wine; and indeed it 
is little inferior to Spaniſh white-wine, except in keeping. 

There are three forts of palm- wine, the firſt of which is 
drank within a few hours after it is drawn from the tree, 
and almoſt in its original ſtate, when it has a moderate 
ſweetneſs: the ſecond and third forts are obtained by 
forhentation, and the addition of various herbs and roots. 
The firſt of theſe liquors will not intoxicate, but the 
two latter will. The arrack is too generally known to 
need a deſcription. Beſides all theſe advantages, which 
are obtained from the cocoa-tree, the filaments which form 
the outer coat of the nut are worked into threads, of 
which very good cordage and cables are made. It is ſaid 
that in this country, when the father of a family has a 
child born, he orders a cocoa-tree to be planted, that the 
child may afterward know its own age; for on the trunk 
of this tree a circle annually riſes, ſo that its age is 
known by inſpection; and if any body aſks the father 
how old his children are, he ſends them to his cocoa- 
trees. . 

Java originally produced no ſpice but pepper, which is 
now ſent from thence to Europe in great quantities; but 
its conſumption on the iſland is very inconſiderable, the 
inhabitants preferring capſicum, or, as it is called in Eu- 
rope, cayan - pepper. About Batavia are ſeveral conſiderable 
fugar-plantations, and ſome of tobacco. No other corn than 
rice grows on the ifland : yet, though they have wheat 
imported from Bengal, the Europeans, after being a little 
time here, prefer boiled rice to bread, In the hilly parts 
of Jaua, as well as in many of the eaſtern iſlands, a 
ſpecies of this grain is planted, which in the weſtern 
paſts of India is entirely unknown; it is called by the 
natives paddy-gunung, or mountain-ricez this, contrary to 
the other ſort, which muſt be under water three parts in 
four of the time of its growth, is planted upon the ſides 
of hills, where no water but rain can come. It is how- 
ever planted in the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, and 
reaped in the beginning of the dry. MHawhkeſworth. 

n the gardens of Batavia is the egg-plunt, which, 
when boiled, is eaten with pepper and fait, and is very 
delicious. Idem. | | 

The tweet-fcented flowers of Batavia are very nume- 
rous, and many of them are quite unknown in Europe. 
The Batdvians, as alſo the natives of other parts of the 
ifland of Java, ftrew great quantities of flowers about 
their houſes, and frequently burn aromatic woods and 
gums ; moſt probably with a view to purify the air, and 
relieve themſelves from the ftench which ariſes from the 
canals and ditches. Here is a plant called pandang, the 
leaves of which are very odoriferous, and being ſhred 
ſmall; are mixed with a variety of flowers : the natives, 
both men and women, fall their cloaths and hair with this 
_ mixture, which they likewiſe ſtre upon their 

eds; and fleep amidſt a profuſion of ſweets ; a ſheet of 
fine chintz being all the covering of the bed. 
A The fruits of chis near forty in number. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPEH x. 
| | Almoſt all ſorts of garden fu 


| of which are of a prodigious ſize. Crocodiles are alſo 


about. 


| retire with precipitation. 


ly: the butchers, who are Chineſe, melt the fat, and (ell 
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Java, 


for about two-pence a ſcore, but lemons are ſcarce, Th 
ſweet orange of this country is conſtantly given to 
ſons in inflammatory or putrid fevers. The — b 
contains a fruit within which is a ſtone, that is, perh "7 
the fineſt acid in the world. abs, 
thrive here, 
ſeeds brought from Europe, Perſia, and 
great increaſe. 

In the numerous woods and foreſts which are ſc 
over this iſland, are a prodigious variety of wild beaſt, 
ſuch as apes, e buffaloes, tygers, and wild borſes 
they likewiſe abound with many ſpecies of /erpents, ſome 


and the 
Surat, yield . 


Altered 


very large in Java, and are chiefly found in the mouthy 
of rivers ; for being amphibious animals, they delight 
moſt in marſhes and ſavannahs. Some of theſe are 2 
twenty to thirty-three feet long, but their legs are ex- 
tremely fhort; and if a perſon has the preſence of ming 
to take a winding direction when he flies from one of 
them, he will eaſily eſcape, for they cannot turn quickly 


The breed of horſes on this iſland is ſma!! ; none ex- 
ceeding in ſize what we call a ſtout galloway ; but the 
are nimble and ſpirited, and are reported to have been 
found here when the Europeans firſt came round the 
Cape of Good Hope. When Captain Coat touched here 
on his firſt voyage, he obtained a few Cape ſheep, which 
proved excellent food, but ſo dear that they coſt him more 
than a ſhilling a pound. The hogs are delicious food 
but ſo extremely fat that the lean is always ſold ſeparate- 


it totheir countrymen, who eat it with their rice. Here 

are lizards, or iguanas, and ſome are ſaid to be very 

large, being as thick as a man's thigh. Mr. (now Sir 

Joſeph) Banks, in 1770, ſhot one five feet in length, the 
eſh of which proved to be very good food. 

Here are fowls of all ſorts, and extremely good, eſpe. 
cially pheaſants, partridges, wood-pigeons, ſnipes, thruſhes, 
and peacocks : they have likewiſe the Indian bat, which 
differs but little in its form from ours; yet though 
the body is of the ſize of a rat, the wings, when ex- 
tended, meaſure a full yard. 

They have fiſh of different forts in great plenty, and 
very good; ſo that for the value of three-pence enough 
may be bought to dine ſix or ſeven men. They have 
likewiſe a multitude of turtle, but it is neither ſo ſweet 
nor ſo fat as that from the Veſt Indies, even when eaten 
in London. Such is the falſe pride of the inhabitants, 
that fiſh is excluded from the tables of the opulent and 
polite, except ſuch ſorts as are ſcarce, and much inferior 
in flavour. A gentleman with whom Captain Gout 
dined, told him he could have bought a finer diſh of fiſh 
for a ſhilling than what he had given ten for ; but that he 
ſhould have been the ridicule of all the polite people, if 
he had gone to ſo good a market. 5 


— 


S ECT. III. | 
A particular Deſcription of the City of BATAVIA, 


HE city of Batavia is ſituated in the ifland of 
Java, in the latitude of 6* 10'S. and longitude 

106* 50" E. from Greenwich, according to aſtronomical 
obſervations made upon the ſpot by the Rev. Mr. Mohr, 
and is the capital of. the dominions belonging to the 
Dutch Eafi India company; it alſo ſerves for the em- 
porium, where all the riches and merchandize of that 
wealthy company are laid up. The Dutch having taken 
the town of Facatra from the Portugueſe in 1618, they 
ſoon after built there a fort in its neighbourhood, which 
they called Batavia; but it had not heen long finiſhed, 
when the natives, ſtimulated and aſſiſted by the Engliſb, 
attacked it ſeveral times, though without ſucceſs; and the 
Dutch being at tength ſuccoured by a powerful ſquadron 
from Europe, under the command of admiral Koen, the 
Engliſh raiſed the ſiege, and the natives were obliged to 


The Dutch hereupon demoliſhed Facatra, and upon 
its ruins erected a city, which, from the name of the fort, 


— 
Pine anpies 3 an ſuch abundance as to be purchaſed 
at the rate of an Zagh/h tarthing. Zimer may be bought | 
; * 
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they called Batavia, This city is encompaſſed by 2 
| | | rampart 


BATAVIA. 1.5 S 

t twenty-one feet thick, covered on the outſide 
ws one, 2 fortified with twenty-two baſtions. 
This rampart is ſurrounded by a ditch about forty-five 
yards broad, and the avenues to the city are defended by 
ſeveral forts, fix of which are built with ſtone, and fur- 
niſhed with excellent braſs cannon. The two firſt of 
theſe forts ſecure the city on the fide toward the ſea, 
and the other four defend it on the land ſide, and 
at the ſame time prote& the houſes, plantations, and 
gardens of the inhabitants. 

This famous city is ſituated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, round the extremity of which are ſeveral iſlands, 
which ſerve to repel the impetuoſity of the ſea ; this 
harbour, or rather road, is a ſafe retreat from all winds, 
in every ſeaſon. Ships are repaired at the ſmall iſland 
of Onruſt, about two ＋ W and an half diſtant, where 
is a good dock; and in the warehouſes large quantities 
of ſtores are laid up. The depth of water in this im- 

rtant port is ſaid by Raynal to have been conſiderably 
leſſened by the gradual accumulation of a ſand- bank, 
which appears likely, in time, materially to injure it. 
One of theſe iſlands, which is called Eadam, is the place 
of exile for all Europeans who have committed crimes 
not worthy of death. In another iſland, called Purme- 
rent, is an hoſpital ; in a fourth, called Kuyper,' are the 
company's warehouſes, chiefly for rice. Raynal, Hawkeſ- 
worth. 7 ; ; l 

The river, which ſtill preſerves its ancient name of 

acatra, paſſes through the midſt of the city, and forms 

fteen canals of running water, all faced with free- ſtone, 
and adorned with trees that are always green, and conſe- 

uently afford à very agreeable proſpect. Theſe canals 
enable the merchants to receive their goods at their own 
doors by Water. But commodore Byron obſerves, that 
they probably contribute to the unhealthineſs of the place; 
for, notwithſtanding, as the city is built on a ſwamp, 
theſe canals may be neceſſary as drains, yet the trees muſt 


prevent the noxious vapours that are pgrpetually ariſing 
from being liſperſed, by obſtructing the circulation of the 
air. 


Any number of ſh 
Batavia, the ground of which is ſo excellent, that the 


anchor will never quit its hold. This harbour is ſome- 
times dangerous for boats, when the ſea breeze blows 
freſh ; but, upon the whole, it is deemed the beſt and 
moſt commodious in all India. | 

- In dry weather a moſt horrid ſtench ariſes from the 
canals, and when the rains have ſo ſwelled them that 
they overflow their banks, the ground floors of the houſes 
in the lower parts of the town are filled with ſtinking 
water, that leaves behind it dirt and ſlime in prodigious 
quantities. They ſometimes clean the canals, but this 
buſineſs is performed in ſuch a manner, as ſcarcely to 
make them leſs a nuiſance than before; for the black 
mud being taken from the bottom, is left on the ſide o 

the canal till it is hard enough to be taken away in boats 
and as there are no houſes for neceſſary retirement in the 
whole town, the filth is thrown into the canals regularly 
once a day, which renders this mud a compound of eyery 
thing offenſive and putrefactive. Over theſe canals are 
78 bridges, beſides thoſe built without the town. 
All the ſtreets are perfectly ſtraight; they are generally 
thirty feet broad, and the houſes, which are built of 
ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Holland, are moſtly 
very high. The city is about a league and a half in cir- 
cumference ; but the ſuburbs contain at leaſt ten times 
as many houſes as the city itſelf. The walls have five 
gates, including that of the port, near which is the bar- 
rier, which is regularly ſhut at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, and is ſtrongly guarded by a body of ſoldiers night 


And day. 


Captain Cook informs us, that there is a new church, 
which is a fine piece of building, the dome of which 
may be ſeen at à great diſtance out at ſea; it is illumi- 
nated by chandeliers of the moſt ſuperb workmanſhip, 
and has a fine organ; moſt of the other public buildings, 
he ſays, are ancient, conſtructed in an ill taſte, and give 
a very complete idea of Dutch clumſineſs. Here is a 
pretty good playhouſe, where, beſides Exropean dramas, 
Cbineſ: comedies are performed. There are likewiſe 

imall pieces and pantomimes repreſented daily on ſcaf- 


/ 
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folds built in various parts offthe Chineſe quarter of the 
town. Bougainville, | | : 

As the houſes are large and the ſtreets wide, this city 
ſtands upon a much greater extent of ground, in propor- 
tion to the number of houſes it contains, than any city 
in Europe. Valentyn, who wrote in the year 1726, ſays, 
that in his time, there were within the walls 1242 Dutch 
houſes, and 1200 Chineſe, and without the walls 1066 
Dutch, and 1240 Chineſe, beſide twelve arrack-houſes, 
making in the whole 4760 ; but the population of this 
place has been fince greatly reduced, and M. de Bou- 
gainville ſays, that the price of houſes, both in town 
and country, has ſunk more than two-thirds in theit 
value, This may be cauſed by the reſtraints which have 
of late been laid on private merchants, who uſed to 
carry on a commerce between the two Indies, by which 
immenſe wealth was depoſited in private coffers. Ac- 
cording to Raynal, the number of inhabitants, includi 
the ſuburbs, and liberties, does not exceed an — 
thouſand; the greateſt part of whom are ſlaves. Here 
are alſo Malays, -Favaneſe, free Macaſſers, and Chineſe, 
the latter of whom have the excluſive privilege of carry- 
ing on all kinds of trade; they are alſo the cultivators of 
the ſugar-cane, and conduct the manufactures. The 
number of Europeans are not ſuppoſed to exceed 10,000. 

In this city the Dutch have founded ſchools, in which 
the learned languages are taught, and ſome advances 
made in the liberal arts; and the inhabitants being 
compoſed of almoſt every Indian nation, moſt of the 
Indian languages are ſpoken here; but thoſe in gene- 
ral uſe are the Dutch, the Malayan, and a corrupt Por- 
tugue fo 7 

The method of building houſes here ſeems to have 
been ſuggeſted by the climate. On the ground-floor 
there is no room but a large hall, a corner of which is 
parted off for the tranſaction of buſineſs : this hall has 
two doors, which are commonly left open, and are op- 
polite to each other, ſo that the air paſſes freely through 
the room, in the middle of which there is a court, which 
at once encreaſes the draft of air, and affords light to the 


ſhips may anchor in the harbour off hall. The ftairs, which are at one corner, lead to large 


and lofty apartments above. The female flaves are not 
permitted to fit in any place but in the alcove formed 
5 — court; and this is the uſual dining place of the 
I . E | 
e almoſt all forts of mechanic arts flouriſh ; 
for the Dutch encourage every manufacture proper for 
the country: they have a printing-houſe, paper-mills, 
gunpowder-mills, ſugar-bakers, ſpinners, catton-weaver s, 
rope-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, brafiers, and ſmiths, 
who forge all ſorts of iron ware. If theſe workmen are 
inferior to the Europeans, it is chiefly where the work re- 
quires fine ſprings and movements, as in clocks and 
watches, which are hardly ever brought to a proper 
temper in hot countries; and even the beſt watches ever 
brought from Zurope will not go true in this climate. 
The very ſteels of their firelocks in time become ſoft. 
Coaches are almoſt as common here as in the great 
towns of Europe, and they have fine horſes from Perſia ; 
the iſland alſo affords others of a ſmall ſize, that are 
very ſerviceable. 
All ſtrangers are obliged to take up their abode at the 
hotel, which is licenſed by the governor and council, ex- 
cept officers in the ſervice of an be wp ſovereign, who 
are allowed to make choice of private lodgings. I his ho- 
tel, ſays commodore Byron, has more the appearance of a 
palace than a houſe of entertainment, being the moſt 
magnificent building in Batavia. Any perſon in the 


| city, who ſuffers a ſtranger to ſleep a ſingle night in his 


houſe, incurs thereby a penalty of five hundred dollars. 
When Mr. (now Sir Fo/eph) Banks and Dr. Solander 
arrived here in the Endeavour, in 1770, each of them 
being then afflicted with a very dangerous diſorder, 
and finding the country air eſſentially neceſſary to their 
recovery, they were obliged to hire a country houſe of 
the maſter of the hotel. IT Dy 

The roads for many miles about the city are as good 
as any in England; they are very broad, and by the fide 
of them runs a i thajed by tall trees, which is na- 
vigable for veſſels of a very large ſize: on the oppoſite ſide 
of the canal are gardens, of a very pleaſant nn, 
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and country houſes of the citizens, where they ſpend as 
much of their time as poſſible, the ſituation being leſs 
unwholeſome than the city. Nothing is eaſter than to 
deſtroy theſe roads, and conſequently. to prevent an ene- 
my from bringing any heavy artillery againſt the town : 
and, ſays Captain Coat, if an enemy be only ſtopped 
a ſhort time in his approach, he is effectually baffled, for 
the climate will deſtroy him without the uſe of any im- 
plements of war. We were informed,” ſays he, that it 
was a very uncommon thing for fifty ſoldiers to be alive 
at the expiration of the firſt year, out of an hundred 
brought from Eurepe; and if one half ſurvived, not ten 
of thoſe were likely to be in ſound health,” 

The country round Batavia is, for many miles, a 
continued range of country houſes and gardens: many 
of the gardens are very large, and by ſome ſtrange fatali- 
ty are all planted with trees almoſt as thick as they can 
ſtand ; ſo that the country derives no advantage from 
being cleared of the wood that originally covered it, ex- 
cept the fruit of that which has been planted in its 
room. Theſe impenetrable foreſts ſtand in a dead flat, 


which extends ſome miles beyond them, and is interſected 


in many directions by rivers, and more ſtill by canals. 
Farther to contaminate the air, the fence of every field 
and garden is a ditch, and interſperſed among the culti- 
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vated grounds are many filthy fens, bogs, and moraſſes, 


as well freſh as ſalt. Hawkeſworth.— The governor's 
country houſe is ſituated upon ſoniething of a riſing 
ground. His excellency, who is a native of the place, 
has . contrived to encloſe his own garden with a ditch, 
ſuch is the influence of habit both upon taſte and under- 
ſtanding! _ A famous market alſo, called Paſſar Tana- 
hank, is held upon an eminence that riſes perpendicularly 
about thirty feet above the plain, and except thoſe ſitu- 
ations, the ground, for the extent of thirty or forty miles 
round Batavia, is exactly parallel to the horizon. At 


the diſtance of about forty miles inland, there are hills 


of a conſiderable height, where, as we were informed, 
ſays Captain Cook, the air is healthy, and comparatively 
cool.” Here the vegetables of Europe flouriſh in great 
perfection, particularly ſtrawberries, and the inhabitants 
are there vigorous and ruddy. Upon theſe hills ſome of 
the principal people have country houſes, which they 
viſit once a year, and one was begun by the governor 
upon the plan of Blenheim, the famous ſeat of the duke 
of Marlborough in Oxferdſpire; but it has never been 
finiſned. Hawhkeſworth's Voyage, III. 337.— The ſame 
ſituation and circumſtances which render Batavia and 
the country round it unwholeſome, render it the beſt gar- 
den-ground in the world: the ſoil is fruitful beyond 
imagination, and the conveniencies and luxuries of life 
which it produces are almoſt without number. The 
inſalubrity of this climate is in part attributed to the bad 
quality of the water, therefore the rich people at Batavia 

brink nothing but Seltzer water, which they get from 


* 


Holland at a vaſt expence. Bougainville. 


SEO 


Of the Inhabitants of Batavia; their Perſons, Dreſs, and 
Employments, | 


ATAYL is not only inhabited by the Dutch, but 

Y by abundance of Portugueſe, French, and other Euro- 

peans, who have ſettled there on account of trade. The 
Portugueſe are principally the deſcendants of thoſe who 
formerly lived in the iſland of Java, and did not chuſe to 
remove when the coaſts were reduced under the dominion 
of the Dutch company, and are now moſtly of the re- 
formed religion. They are called by the natives Oran- 
ferane, or Nazareen men, to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Zuropeans, yet they are included in tne general appellation 
of Caper, or Cafir, an opprobrious term, applied by Mabo- 
metans to all who do not profeſs their faith. Theſe peo- 
ple however are Portugueſe only in name, not having the 
leaſt communication with the country of their forefa- 
thers, or even knowledge of it ; they ſpeak indeed a cor- 
rupt dialect of the Portugueſe language, but much more 
frequently uſe the Malay. They are never ſuffered to 
employ themſelves in any other than mean occupa- 
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tions. Hatoſeſtworth.— Here is likewiſe a great multitud 
of people of different nations, as the Favaneſe, or nath : 
of the country, Malayans, Negroes, Amboyneſe, n 
Perſians, Moors, natives of the iſle of Bal, Mara;k % 
Timors, Macaſſers, Bougis, and Chineſe. Nothing 0 a 
be more entertaining, than to behold ſuch a multitude 
of people in one city of different nations living at thei 
own dwellings, and after their own way. One ſees Fan, 
moment new cuſtoms, ſtrange manners, a variety of 
habits, and faces of different colours, as white, black 
brown, and olive- coloured; every one living as he 
pleaſes, and ſpeaking his own language; yet, notwith 
ſtanding this variety of cuſtoms oppoſite to each other. 
a very ſurpriſing union is obſervable among theſe iti. 
zens; this is purely the effect of commerce, which, like 
a common ſoul, actuates the whole body. 19 

All the inhabitants enjoy full liberty of conſcience 
| but they are not allowed the public exerciſe of their Wore 
ſhip. Prieſts and monks are not permitted here, any 
more than in the United Provinces, to walk the frets 
in the habits of their reſpective orders; yet they are al 
allowed to live here, except the Jeſuits, who are ex. 
cluded, not on account of their religion, but becauſe gf 
their intriguing diſpoſition. | 

The natives of Java profeſs the religion of 1Jahmy 
and of courſe do not indulge in wine, at leaſt publicly, 
But, not to be outdone in the vice of drunkenneſs by 
their Chriſtian neighbours, they are almoſt con{tantly 
chewing opium, which is well known to intoxicate in x 
high degree. The Germans are more in number here 
than all the other Europeans, Women, from any part 
of the globe, may reſide and traffic at Batavia. Cay. 
tain Cost was informed, that at the time he was there, 
the whole place could not furniſh fifty women who were 
natives of Europe, yet the town abounded with white 
women, who are deſcended from Europeans who had 
ſettled there at different times, all the men having paid 
the debt of nature; for the climate of Batavia deſtroys 
the men much faſter than the women. Theſe women 


example of the native Javaneſe, whole dreſs they imitate, 
and whoſe manners they copy in all other reſpetts, 
Both ſexes conſtantly bathe in the river at leaſt once a 
day's a practice which in this hot country is equally ne- 
cellary both to perſonal delicacy and health. The teeth 
of theſe people alſo, whatever they may ſuffer in their 
colour by chewing betel, are an object of great atten- 
tion. The ends of them, both in the upper and under 


troubleſome and painful operation, till they are perfely 
even and flat; ſo that they cannot looſe leſs than half a 
line in their length. A deep groove is then made acroſs 
the teeth of the upper jaw, parallel with the gums, and 
in the middle between them and the extremity of the 
teeth; the depth of this groove is at leaſt equal to one 
quarter of the thickneſs of the teeth, -ſo that it pene- 
trates far beyond what is called the enamel ; the leaſt 
injury to which, according to the dentiſts of Europe, is 
fatal, yet among theſe people, where the practice of 
thus wounding the enamel is univerſal, we never ſaw, 
ſays Captain Cook © a rotten tooth, nor is the blackneſs 
a ſtain but a covering, which may be waſhed off at 
pleaſure, and the teeth then appear as white as 'vory, 
which however is not an excellence in the eſtima- 


| tion of the belles and beaux of theſe countries.” Hawk/- 


worth, — The Indian inhabitants of Batavia, and the coun- 
try in its neighbourhood, are not native Javaneſe, buk 
are either born on the ſeveral iſlands from whence the 
Dutch bring their ſlaves, or are the deſcendants of ſuch, 
who having been niade free, enjoy every privilege of 
freemen. | EE | 
Theſe are the people among whom the practice that 
is called “a muck,” or running a muck,” has pre- 
vailed for time immemorial. In the original ſenſe of 
the term, to run a muck is, as is well known, to get 
intoxicated with opium, and then ruſh into the ſtreets 
with a drawn weapon, and kill whoever comes in 
the way, till the party himſelf is either killed or made 
priſoner. Of this ſeveral inſtances occurred whilſt Cap- 
tain Cook and Sir Foſeph Banks, in the Endeavour, were àt 


. Batavia ; and an officer of the place, whoſe du” * 


follow the indelicate cuſtom of chewing betel, after the 


jaw, are rubbed with a kind of whetſtone, by a very 
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the offence, and they are given by rods made of rattans, 
ſplit into ſlender twigs for the purpoſe: theſe fetch blood 
at every ſtroke, The maſter ſeldom inflicts puniſhment 
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s tc ehend ſuch people, told them, that there was | 
5 in which * or ſome of his brethren 
were not called to take ſome ſuch offender into err 
Thoſe who happen to be taken alive are generally 
wounded, but they are always broken alive upon the 
wheel, and if the ſurgeon who is appointed to examine 
their wounds, thinks them likely to be mortal, the pu- 
niſhment is inflicted immediately, and the place of exe- 
cution is generally the ſpot where the firſt murder was 
committed. Hawkeſworth, III. 350.— The various 
other Indians, inhabitants of this country, retain the an- 
cient cuſtoms of the particular place from which they 
had their deſcent. Some of them are very rich, and 
keep a great number of ſlaves, whilſt others are em- 
ployed to convey goods by water, and ſome ſubſiſt by 
fiſhing. When a marriage is to be celebrated among 
the Indians, all the gold and filver ornaments that can 
be procured are borrowed to deck out the young cou- 
ple. Sumptuous entertainments are provided, which con- 
tinue twelve or fourteen days, during which time the 
women take care that the bridegroom ſhall not viſit his 
wife privately, though the wedding is previous to the 
feſtival. pope Bok ; 

Among their ſuperſtitious opinions is one to the laſt 
degree extravagant, They believe that a woman, when 
ſhe is delivered of a child, is frequently, at the fame 
time, delivered of a young crocodile, as a twin to 
the infant. They believe that theſe creatures are pre- 
ſerved moſt carefully by. the midwife, and immediately 
carried to the river, and put into the water. The fa- 
mily in which ſuch a birth is ſuppoſed to have happened, 
conſtantly put victuals into the river for their amphibi- 
ous relation, and eſpecially the-twin, who, as long as he 
Jives, goes down to the river at ſtated ſeaſons to fulfil 
this fraternal duty, for the negle& of which it is the 
univerſal opinion that he would be viſited by fickneſs or 
death. The firm belief of this ſtrange abſurdiry moſt 
certainly prevails among them. It ſeems to have taken 
its riſe in the iſlands of Celebes and Bouton, where many 
of the inhabitants keep crocodiles in their families; but 
however that be, the opinion has ſpread over all the eaſt- 
ern iſlands even to Timor and Ceram, and weſtward as far 
as Java and Sumatra, “ where, I believe,” ſays captain 
Cook, young crocodiles are never kept. Theſe cro- 
dile twins are called Sudares.” Hawkeſworth, III. 853.— 
All theſe Indians, though they come from different 
countries, ſpeak the Malay language, but corrupted, and 
diverſified by different dialects. Theſe people have black 


hair, which grows in great abundance; yet the women 


make uſe of oils and other emollients, to increaſe its quan- 
tity. They faſten it to the crown of the head with a 


| bodkin, having firſt twiſted it into a circle, round which 


they place an elegant wreath of flowers, which has a 
beautiful appearance. | 

The Dutch have laid conſiderable taxes upon theſe 
people, among which is one for the permiſſion to wear 
their hair. Theſe taxes are payable monthly, when a 
flag is hoiſted on the top of a houſe, and thoſe who do not 


bring in their quota are ſeverely puniſhed, 


The various inhabitants of the iſland of Java are all 
allowed to be waited on by ſlaves, but there are laws in 
force, that no native of the iſland ſhall ſerve as a ſlave. 
They are bought at Sumatra, Malacca, and the eaſtern 
Hands ; here are alſo ſome African negroes. The price 


of theſe ſlaves is from ten to twenty pounds ſterling, 


but girls, if they have beauty, ſometimes fetch an hun- 
dred. The beſt ſlaves, and conſequently the deareſt, 
are procured from the iſland of Bali; the moſt beautiful 
women from Nia, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Suma - 
tra ; but they are of a tender and delicate conſtitution, 
and ſoon fall a ſacrifice to the unwholeſome air of Ba- 
ravia. The maſters may puniſh their ſlaves without 
any reſtraint, only not to deprive them of life; for ſhould 
a ſlave die of cruel uſage, the maſter who exerciſed it is 
liable to be tried and puniſhed as a murderer. The male 
flaves are puniſhed publicly before the door of their 
maſter's houſe,'but the females within it : the puniſh- 
ment is by ſtripes, the number being proportioned to 
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1 
upon the ſlave himſelf, but applies to an officer called a 
marineu; one of whom is ſtationed in every diſtri ; 
a common puniſhment coſts a maſter a rix-dollar, and a 
ſevere one a ducatoon, (about ſix ſhillings and eight- 
penee.) The Abbe Raynal ſays 6000 ſlaves of both ſexes 
are annually brought to Batavia. Hift. Pol. liv. II. 

There is ſomething ſingular in the ſubordination ob- 
ſerved here. The man who has been longeſt in the 
Dutch Eaſt India company's ſervice, is permitted to gild 
his coach, while others are allowed to ride in coaches 
differently painted, according to the length of their ſer- 
vices, and others again ride in thoſe that are quite plain: 
In like manner the coachmen are dreſſed in liveries that 
have a greater or leſs quantity of lace on them, or with- 
out any lace at all, 5 

The company employs the emperor of Java to ſtrike 
a particular coin, which is of currency throughout the 
Indian iſlands: Bougainville. 

All mercantiſe tranſactions are conducted here with 
the leaſt trouble imaginable : the Chineſe are the uni- 
verſal brokers, as well as manufacturers: when a 
merchant receives an order from any foreign part for 
goods, he gives it to his Chineſe agent, who completes it, 
and puts it on board the ſhip, and taking a receipt from 
the captain he delivers it to the merchant, and receives 
the amount. But when a merchant imports goods of 
any kind, he receives them himſelf, and lodges them in 
his own warehouſes, The Chineſe inhabitants are ad- 
dicted to gaming to a great exceſs. | 

Notwithſtanding the commercial reſtraints which are 
now laid upon private traders, we are told by M. de 
Bougainville, that perſons in the ſervice of the company 
know the ſecret of making from 30,000 to 200,000 
livres per annum in poſts to which the ſalaries of 1,500 
and at the utmoſt 6000 livres are annexed. So that a 
place which brings in about 651. a year in ſalary, may be 
worth 1300l, a year by making the moſt of opportuni- 
ties; and where the ſalary is about two hundred and 
fifty pounds, profits to the amount of eight or nine 
thouſand a year may be made. But thoſe who make a 
fortune here find it difficult to transfer it to Europe, there 
being no other means- of conveyance to Holland but 
through the hands of the company, who take charge of it 
at the rate of eight per cent. diſcount, but they will take 
only alittle at a time from any one perſon, and there is no 
poſſibility of ſending over caſh to Europe by ſtealth, the 
ſpecie which is current here loſing 28 per cent. in Europe. 

The Chineſe have purchaſed of the Dutch, ata great price, 
ſeveral hundred acres of land in the vicinity of Batavia, 
for the interment of their dead; as they never open a 
grave which has received the body of any one of their 
countrymen, they are obliged to allot large diſtricts of 
ground for the purpoſe of ſepulture. Their coffins con- 
{ſt of a ſolid piece of timber made hollow, which is co- 
vered with a compoſition that has the quality of petri- 

ing in the ground, and becomes as hard as a flint, 
1 he funeral is attended by the neareſt relations of the 
deceaſed ; and by a train of women, who are paid for 
making lamentations. | ; 
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LECT V; 


Of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government of Batavia; its 
: Land and Naval Force. po 


HE city of BArAvIA, as well as all the dominions 

in the Zaft Indies in the poſſeſſion of the compa- 
ny, are governed by two ſupreme councils, both fixed in 
the city of Batavia, as the capital of all the countries 
under the company's juriſdiction. One of theſe is 
ſtyled the council of the Indies, (Bougainville calls it the 
high regency, p. 429) and the other the council of 


juſtice. To the firſt belong all matters of. govern- 


ment, and the direction of public affairs, and to the 
latter the adminiſtration of juſtice in all its branches. 
The governor-general always preſides in the firſt, which 
is uſually compoſed of eighteen or twenty perſons, 
(Bougainville ſays they are now ſixteen, p. 430) ſtyled 
counſellors of the Indies; but it ſeldom happens that 
they are all at Batavia at the ſame time, as they 
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are uſually provided with ſome other of the ſeven 
governments in the company's diſpoſal. "Theſe ſeven 
governments are Ceylon, the Coromandel coaſt, eaſt- 
ern port of Java, Macaſſar, Amboyna, Banda, and Ter- 
nate, The ſettlement at the Cape of Good Hope im- 


. mediately depends upon Europe with reſpect to its civil 


and military adminiſtration z it is even ſufficient to have 
had an employment at the Cape to incapacitate a man 
from obtaining any at Batavia. Bougainville's Voyage, 
Engliſh tranſlation, p. 435, 460.— The members of the 
council are ſtyled Edele Heeren, and by the corruption 
of the Engliſh, Idoleers. The appointment of the go- 
vernor-general of the Indies, of the Edele Herens,' and of 
the members of the court of juſtice, is made out in Europe. 
The governor-general and the council, propoſe perſons 
for the other employments, but their choice muſt always 
be confirmed in Holland. The appointments to the mi- 
litary poſts are veſted in the general. The Dutch go- 
vernors of all the other ſettlements are obliged to repair 
to Batavia to have their accounts paſled, and if they ap- 
pear to have ated criminally, or even negligently, the 
governor puniſhes them by delay, and detains them dur- 
ing pleaſure, ſometimes for one, two, or three years, for 
they cannot quit the place till he gives them a diſmiſſion. 
Hawhkefworth, III. 360,— The court of juſtice decides 
without appeal in all civil and criminal cauſes. About 
forty years ago (from 1788) it condemned a governor 
of Cey/on to death, who was convicted of exerciſing 
horrible oppreſſions in his government, and he was ex- 
ecuted at Batavia, oppoſite the citadel. Bougainville, 
430. 

4 Beſides theſe two ſovereign boards, there is the council 
or tribunal of the city of Batavia, compoſed of nine al- 
dermen, including the preſident, who is always a coun- 
ſellor of the Indies, and a vice-preſident. 

The governor-general is the head of the empire eſta- 
bliſhed by the company in the Eaſt Indies, and is in reality 
ſtadtholder, captain-general, and admiral. By his office 
he is preſident of the council of the Indies, in which he has 
two votes; he has the key of all the magazines, and directs 
every thing that has a relation to them: like a deſpotic 
prince he commands by his own proper authority, and 
every body is bound to obey him; but he is liable to be re- 
moved by the directors of the company at home; and in 
caſe of treaſon, or other enormous crimes, the council of 
juſtice may ſeize his perſon, and call him to account. 

he company allow him eight hundred rix-dollars a 
month, and five hundred more for his table; they alſo 
pay the ſalaries of ſuch as compoſe his houſhold. "Theſe 
appointments are, however, only a ſmall part of his re- 
venue, the legal emoluments of his office being ſo great, 
that within two or three years he may, without oppreſ- 
fing the people, or acting iniquitouſly, raiſe an immenſe 


fortune. 


As the governor-general is in a manner the ſovereign 
of the countries belonging to the company, in compliance 
with the mode of the Indian nations, he is allowed a 
court, and moſt of the honours paid to crowned heads. 

Next to the governor, the director- general has the great- 
eſt authority, and is the ſecond perſon in the council of 
the Indies: he has the ſupreme direction of whatever re- 
lates to the commerce of the company, both at Batavia 
and in other places; and the members of all the factories 
belonging to the company are accountable to him for 
their conduct in their reſpective offices. M. de Bougain- 
ville calls this officer Commiſlary of the country,” and 
fays it is one of the moſt conſiderable and beſt places, in 
point of emolument, after the governments. This 
officer,” ſays that judicious French voyager, © inſpects 
every thing which forms a part of the company's demefnes 
on the iſland of Java. He even ſuperintends the poſ- 
ſeſſions and conduct of the ſeveral petty princes on the 
ifland ; he has likewiſe an abſolute juriſdiction over thoſe 
Favaneſe who are the company's ſubjects. The regu- 
{ations of the police concerning them are very ſevere, 
and every flagrant offence is rigorouſly puniſhed. The 
conftancy of the Favaneſe in ſuffering the moſt cruel 
torments is inflexible; but when they are executed they 
muſt have white drawers on, and never be beheaded. If 
the company ſhould refuſe theſe indulgences, their au- 
thority would be in danger, and a general revolt would 
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probably enſue, as, according to their tenets, th 
would meet with a bad reception in the other world if 
they ſhould arrive there without their heads, and withe 
| "Ie drawers.” | IF 
he next perſon in the government is the gi 
ral, who under the Fae, has the command + po 
forces, which throughout the Indies may be computed s 
twelve thouſand troops, excluſive of the militia, The 
troops in the Dutch ſervice are compoſed of the natiy 
of almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe; but of theſe Ws 
Germans outnumber all the reſt. When a perſon of ou 
country comes to reſide at Batavia, he muſt firſt 3 
himſelf as a ſoldier for five years in the ſervice of 8 
Dutch Eaft India company; having completed this tar 
he obtains from the council his diſcharge, and may "Ir 
engage in any buſineſs he thinks proper: as theſe foldier 
are neither trained nor exerciſed after the expiration 7 
the five years, our author is of opinion that the little they 
have then learnt is ſoon forgotten. No foreigner of what 
ever nation has any ſhare in the management of public 
affairs, all places of power, truſt, and profit being held b. 
the Dutch. The military can never poſſeſs any . 
in the adminiſtration without quitting the profeſſion 1 
arms. Bougainville, p. 432. > 
Another very lucrative employment is that of $abur- 
der, or Shebander, who is the agent for foreigners. There 
are two of theſe, one for the Chriſtians and. one for the 
Pagans: the former is charged with every thing that te- 
gards the European foreigners, the latter is veſted with 
the concerns of all the ſeveral nations of Indians who re. 
ſort to this place, particularly the Chineſe. Bougainville, 
Captain Carteret, in his majeſty's ſloop the Sally 
who continued here near four months to refit his veſſel bs 
1768, relates, that the governor, although the ſervant 
of a republic, takes upon himſelf more ſtate in ſome parti. 
culars than any ſovereign prince in Europe. Wheneyer 
he goes abroad he is attended by a party of horſe-guards 
and two black men go before his coach, in the manner of 
running footmen, each having a large cane in his hand, 
with which they not only clear the way, but ſeverely 
chaſtiſe all who do not pay the homage that is expected 
from people of all ranks, as well choſe belonging to the 
country as ſtrangers. Almoſt every body, ſays he, in 
this place keeps a carriage, which is drawn by two horſe, 
and driven Hy a man upon a box, like our chariots, but 
is open in front: whoever in ſuch a carriage meets the 
governor, either in the town or upon the road, is ex- 
pected not only to draw it on one fide, but to get out of 
it, and make a moſt reſpectſul obeiſance while his excel- 
lency's coach goes by ; nor muſt any carriage that fol- 
lows him drive paſt on any account, but keep behind 
him, however preſſing be the neceſſity for haſte, A very 
mortifying homage of the ſame kind is alſo expected 
by the members of the council called edele Heeren; for 
whoever meets them is obliged to ſtop his coach, and 
though not to get out, to ſtand up in it, and make bis 
reverence; theſe edele heeren are preceded by one black 
man with a ſtick, nor muſt any perſon preſume to pals 
their carriage any more than that of the governor. 
Theſe ceremonies it ſeems aregenerally complied with by 
the captains of ſuch Engliſ Eaſt India ſhips as touch here, 
but Captain Carteret ſays of himſelf, that having the ho- 
nour to bear his majeſty's commiſſion, . he did not think 
himſelf at liberty to pay to a Dutch governor any ho- 
mage which was nöt paid to his own ſovereign, although 
it is conſtantly required of the king's officers ; and a few 
days after his coming there, the landlord of the hotel 
where he lodged told him, he had been ordered by the 
ſhebander to let him know, that his carriage, as well as 
others, muſt ſtop, if it ſhould meet the governor or any 
of the council: but this ſpirited officer deſired him to ac- 
quaint the ſhebander that he could not conſent to perform 
any ſuch ceremony: and upon the other intimating ſome- 
thing about the black men with ſticks, he told him that 
if any inſult ſhould be offered him, he knew how to de- 
fend himſelf, and would take care to be upon his guard; 
at the ſame time pointing to his piſtols which then hap- 
pened to lie upon the table. Upon this the landlord 
went away, and about three hours afterward returned, 
and told him he had orders from the governor to acquaiat 


; 


him that he might do as he pleaſed. . 
| | The 
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The eccleſiaſtical government at Batavia is generally in 
the bands of eleven perſons, all of whom are miniſters 
of the reformed religion: theſe are five for the two Dutch 
churches in the city and that in the citadel, beſides the 
miniſter that reſides in the iſland of Onru/?, in the mouth 
of the harbour of Batavia; three 1 miniſters, 
and two Malayans. The five laſt are Dutchmen by 


Java. 


| ues. 

The company's ſhips ſail from Batavia for Holland 
ſive times a year: the firſt ſquadron, which is compoſed 
of four or five ſail, leaves that city in Fanuary : the ſe- 
cond departure is in March, and is generally only one 
ſhip ; this veſſel does not ſail till the Chineſe fleet, which 
brings the tea, is arrived, and of this the beſt part of the 
cargo of this veſſel conſiſts; whence it is called the tea- 
ſhip, but the common people give it the name of the 
book-ſhip, from its carrying the company's account of all 
their proceedings during the laſt year, by which means 
the directors in Holland ſee the ſtate of the trade in the 
Indies: the third fails in Juhh, and is compoſed of four 
or five ſhips, which in their paſſage touch at the iſland 
of Ceylon: the fourth ſquadron, which conſiſts of ſix or 
ſeven veſlels, ſails in September; and the fifth, which 
forms a fleet of ſixteen or twenty fail, leaves Batavia in 
the month of October. All theſe veſſels, laden with 
the riches of the Eaſt, ſail from the port of Batavia; the 
ſhips from Mocha, in Arabia Felix, which bring home the 
coffee, being the only veſſels in the ſervice of the India 
company that are allowed to proceed directly home 
without going to Batavia. 
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SECT. vi. 


Of the other Towns in the Iſle of Java, particularly BAx- 
TAM, CHERIBON, JAPARA, and PALAMBOAN, 


HE other towns in the iſland of Java are Bantam, 

Cheribon, Samarang, Japara, Roombong, Tuban, 
Sidaya, Fortan, and Surabaiga. Theſe, as well as Bata- 
via, are on the north coaſt, and 'at the eaſt end of the 
iſland are the cities of Paſſarvan, Panarucan, and Palam- 
boan: about the middle of the ſouth coaſt is the city of 
MarAR Au, where the king of Mataram reſides. Of 
theſe towns we have very little knowledge, except of 
Bantam, Cheribon, Fapara, and Palamboan. 

BANTAM is ſeated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, 
out of which iſſue three rivers, or rather one river that 
divides itſelf into three branches, two of which ſurround 
the town, and the other runs through the middle of it. 
When this city was in its proſperous ſtate, it was no 
leſs than twelve miles in circumference, and was very 
populous. This was one of the greateſt ports in the 
eaſtern ſeas, and to it many nations reſorted ; but it is 
Now a poor and wretched place. The Dutch haye here 
a ſtrong fort and a numerous garriſon to keep the people 
in awe, who are far from being well affected to them. 
The bay of Bantam is very ſafe, in it are many iſlands that 
ſtill retain che names givea them by the Engliſb, who had 
formerly a very fine factory at this place, from which 
they were unjuſtly expelled in 1683. 125 

The only commodity of this part of. the country is 
pepper, of which they are able annually to export ten 
thouſand tons. The Dutch Eaſt India company oblige 
the king to furniſn them with a certain quantity of this 
ſpice, but in all other reſpects treat him with great civi- 
lity. This their intereſt obliges them to do, he being the 
ſovereign of a great and populous country, and his ſub- 
jects bold, hardy, and enterprizing. | 

At the diſtance of forty leagues from Batavia is CHRE- 
| RIBON, where the Duich company have a factory, and 
carry on a very advantageous commerce in cotton, indigo, 
cardam?ms, and coffee. 28 

At the diſtance of about half a league from this fort are 
the tombs of the princes of Cheribon, in a vaſt temple, 
which was probably erected for that purpoſe: they are 
three ſtories high, and built of various kinds of fine tone, | 
Theſe tombs are ſaid to contain immenſe riches ; but 
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firm perſuaſion that they are protected by ſome ſpiri- 
tual beings; and they report many inſtances of perſons 
who have dropped down dead on approaching the places 
where theſe riches are concealed, in order to carry them 

away. A multitude of prieſts are maintained about this 
temple; many of whom have gone in pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and on that account are treated with extraordi- 


birth, though they preach in the Portugueſe and Malayan ' nary reſpect. 


The whole body of this prieſthood is governed by one 


ſovereign pontiff, who is more revered than the ſultans 


themſelves. 
There was once a very conliderable Engliſb factory 


at Cheribon, with a little town belonging to it ; but 
the people of the factory intriguing with the wives of 
the natives, they were ſo exaſperated, that they maſſa- 
cred them all in one night, and then deſtroyed the town. 

Jar ARA is fituated at the bottom of a mountain of a 
moderate height, and is chiefly inhabited by the Javaneſe 
and Dutch. The port is ſafe and commodious. 

The king of Fapara generally reſides at a town called 
KATTASURA, ſituated twenty-nine leagues up the coun- 
try, where the Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a good 
garriſon, 

This part of the country abounds with all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, particularly with horned cattle, hogs, and an 
amazing quantity of fowls. As to wild beaſts, they have 
buffaloes, flags, tygers, and the rhinaceras, the latter of 
which the Javaneſe hunt chiefly for its horn, of which 
they make drinking-cups that are highly valued, from 
an opinion that they will not hold poiſon, but inſtantly 
break as ſoon as it is poured into them. The land is 
every where extremely fertile, producing in vaſt abund- 
ance pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, &c. and of 
late years they have planted coffze with great ſucceſs. 
Sugar-canes grow very faſt, and the vines bear grapes ſe- 
ven times a year ; but they are only fit for raiſins, and not 
for wine, becauſe the climate ripens them too haſtily, 

The laſt city we ſhall mention is PALAMBoAN, which 
is ſituated in a bay on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Fava, oppo- 
lite the iſle of Bally, and near the ſtraits of that name, in 
8 8. latitude, and in 1117 300 E. longitude from Lon- 
don. As our Ea India ſhips were uſed ſometimes to 
paſs this way in their voyages home, they ſent their 
boats up theſe ſtreams to procure water and proviſions ; 
but a great ſurf frequently renders it troubleſome wa- 
tering here. | | 


SECT. VII. 


% 


Of the ſmall Iſſands near the Coaft of Java; with an Ac- 
count of T1MoR to the E. and PRINCE's ISLAND to the 


O the northward of Java are ſeveral iſlands, 
where the Engliſb, in their voyages to Borneo, meet 
with refreſhments, at a much eaſier rate than at Ba- 
tavia. Among theſe are CARIMON Java, which is 
ſituated between the coaſts. of Java and Borneo; and 
there European ſhips frequently touch in their voyage to 
the laſt- mentioned iſland. Mapuka lies toward the 
north-eaſt end of Java, at the bottom of the great bay. 
A little to the eaſtward of Java lies the iſlahd of BALLV, 
or LESER JAVA ; and farther to the eaſtward Lompoy, 
ComBava, FLrores, SoroR, Timor, and ſeveral 
others; in moſt of which the Dutch have forts and ſettle- 
ments, and take the liberty of governing and even tranſ- 
planting the natives whenever they pleaſe : from hence 
they alſo frequently recruit their troops, and thus make 
one nation of Indians contribute to keep another in ſub- 
jection. - | 
T1mo is the largeſt and. moſt conſiderable of theſe 
iſlands, and, its natives reſembling the reſt in their perſons 
and manners, a deſcription of this iſland will give the 
reader a ſufficient idea of the reſt. | 
The iſland of Timor extends nearly north-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt ; the middle of it being in 9g? S. latitude, and 
in 124? E. longitude from London. It is near two hun- 
dred miles long, and generally fifty broad; and has no 
navigable river, nor any barbours, but many bays, in 


though they are left unguarded, the princes are under 
no apprehenſions of their being carried away, from the 


\ 


which ſhips, at certain ſeaſons of the year, may ſafely 


ride at anchor. The ſhore is very bold and free from 
rocks, 


by 
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rocks, iſlands, or ſhoals, except a few which are viſible, 
and therefore eaſily avoided. 

The ſafeſt riding for ſhips is in the bay of Babas, about 
five leagues from the fort of Concordia, where they are 
defended by the land from weſt-and-by-ſouth to the 


 eaſt-north-eaſt, which is of the greateſt advantage, as no 


- ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from them. 
| proud of being called Portugueſe, and have embraced the 
KNomiſb religion, they ſeem to have withdrawn themſelves 


other winds blow with any violence: but here the worms 
will ſpeedily deſtroy a ſhip, if the utmoſt care be not 
taken to prevent this misfortune. 

The ſeaſons here reſemble thoſe of the other parts of 
India in the ſouthern latitude : fair weather ay, in 
April or May, and continues till September or October, 
when theſe parts begin to be viſited with ſtorms and tor- 
nadoes ; but the worſt weather is in the middle of De- 
cember, when the wind blows from the weſt, or north- 
weſt, with ſuch violence, that in the ſeas which waſh the 
northern ſhores there is no bearing up againſt it; and 
theſe winds are attended with heavy rains till the middle 


of February, when they begin to abate; and about the | 


end of April, or the beginning of May, the eaſterly mon- 
ſoon and fair weather are generally ſettled. 

About a league from the ſouth- weſt point of the iſland 
is the ſmall fort of ConcoRD1aA, fituated upon a ſolid 
rock cloſe by the ſea. | 

On the north coaſt, about fifty miles to the eaſtward 
of the above fort, is LAPHAO, a Portugueſe ſettlement ; 
the people there ſpeak Portugueſe, but have been ſo min- 
gled with the natives by intermarriages, that they can 
Though they are 


from the Portugueſe government, refuſing to ſubmit to 
the governors ſent from Goa. They have no place of 
ſtrength, yet their government extends much farther into 
the country than that of the Dutch, they being in a man- 
ner incorporated with the original natives, many of whom 
are of the ſame religion; but in other parts of the iſland 
Paganiſm and Mahometaniſm till prevail. 

The iſland is divided into many kingdoms, which ſpeak 
different languages, though in their cuſtoms and manner 
of living, as well as in their ſhape and colour, they ſeem 
to be originally of one deſcent. The chief of theſe king- 
doms are AMABY, LoRTRIBY, PoBUMByY, and NAM- 
QUIMAL ; each of which has a ſovereign, who has ſeveral 
rajas under him, and other inferior officers. Theſe 
princes are, for the moſt part, enemies to each other, and 
their enmity is fomented and kept up by the Dutch. 

In this ifland are cotton-trees, ſandal- wood, with which 
moſt of the neighbouring iſlands abound ; calabaſbes, wild 
tamarinds, wild fig-trees, pine- apples, jakas, oranges, le- 
mons, limes, mangoes, plantains, pomegranates, and ſeveral 
other Indian fruits, moſt of which are ripe in September 


and October . 


'One of the ſmall birds on this iſland is called by our 
travellers the ringing-bird, for he has fix notes which he 
generally repeats twice, beginning with the higheſt and 
ending very low; he is about the ſize of a lark, but his 
wings are blue, and his head and breaſt of a paliſh red. 

he woods contain great numbers of bees, which pro- 
duce a conſiderable quantity of wax and honey. 

The natives are of ſo ſwarthy a complexion, that the 
Europeans frequently call them black; they have long 
black hair, and are of a middle ſtature, ſtraight- bodied, 
with ſlender limbs, and a long viſage. 

The only cloathing of the natives is a ſmal] piece of 
cloth tied round their Joins, brought up between their 
legs, and faſtened before. Their greateſt finery conſiſts in 
a ſort of coronet of mother- of- pearl, or thin plates of fil- 
ver or gold ſcalloped or indented on the edges, of the 


- breadth of a crown piece, and of an oval form. Three 


or four of theſe on the forehead make a mighty glittering 
ſhow ; but moſt of the people wear caps of palmeto 
leaves, made up in ſeveral forms. | 
They always go armed with ſwords, darts, and lances ; 
with theſe they hunt the wild buffaloes, which they run 
down, and then ſtrike them with their darts, as they do 
alſo fiſh in the water. - 7 
Whether they take fleſh” or fiſh, they make a fire and 


dry it upon a kind of wooden gridiron, in order that it 
may keep, for they generally continue their ſport two or 


three days, 


| 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Prince's IsLang, 


No man has any other property in the land than what 
he gains by cultivating it, for whoever clears a piece of 
ground is for that year conſidered as the proprietor ; for 
they ſeldom plant their Indian corn twice in the ſame 
place. They burn the graſs and ſhrubs upon any ſpot 
of ground they think fit for their purpoſe, and thus pre- 
pare it againſt the wet ſeaſon: they however live chiefly 
by hunting and upon their fruits, and do nut care ty take 
the pains to ſow much corn; ſo that among them land 
is of little value. | 


On ee ONO FOE — — 


At the ſouth-weſtern extremity of the ſtra'ts of Fun- 
da, a few leagues diſtance from the coaſt of Java, is 
PRINCE's ISLAND, called in the Malay language Pul 
Selan, and in the language of the inhabitants Pulo Pane; 
tan, It is a ſmall iſland, very woody, and not much 
cleared; for Captain King ſays, © netwithſtanding the 
quantities annually cut down by the crews of the veſſels 
which touch at this iſland, there is no appearance of its 
diminution.” Co's Third Voyage, III. 474.—The beſt 
anchoring place lies in latitude 6 36” S. and longitude 
105* 17' E. Captain Cook, accompanied by Mr. (now Sir 
Fojeph) Banks, touched here in the year 1750, where he 
procured water and refreſhments. The moſt remarkable 
animals deſcribed by theſe navigators were two ſpecies of 
deer, one as big as a ſheep, which Captain Xing calls 
bog - deer, the other not larger than a rabbit. All the pro- 
viſions furniſhed were purchaſed with Spanish dollars, 
the natives ſeeming to ſet little value on any thing 
elſe. Hawhkeſworth, III. 367. 

The inhabitants are Favaneſe,* whoſe raja is ſubject 
to the ſultan of Bantam; their cuſtoms. are very ſimilar 
to thoſe of the Indians about Batavia. I hey ſeem to be 
well-diſpoſed, and Captain King ſays they bear a very 
ſtriking reſemblance in figure, colour, manners, and 
even language, to the natives of the South Sea iſlands, 
They all ſpeak the Malay language, though they have a 
language of their own, different both from the Malay 
and the Zavaneſe, which they call Catta Gunung, i. e. 
the language of the mountains, and they ſay that it 
is ſpoken upon the mountains of Java, ſiom whence 
their tribe originally migrated, FHatwwkeſworth, III. 371.— 
They profeſs. the Mahometan' religion. Captain Cook 
was here during the feaſt which the Turks call Rama- 
dan, which they appeared to keep with great rigour, for 
not one of them would touch a morſel of victuals, or 
even chew their betel till ſun-ſet. h 

The only town on the iſland is named Samadang, and 
conſiſts of about four hundred houſes ; it is divided by a 
river into two parts, one of which is called the old town 
and the other the new. | 

Their | houſes are built upon piles, or pillars, fur or 
fve feet above the ground; upon theſe is laid a floor of 
bamboo-canes placed at ſome diſtance from each other, 
ſo as to leave a free paſſage for the air from below; the 
walls are alſo of bamboo, which are interwoven with 
ſmall ſticks, and a ſloping roof, which is ſo well thatched 
with palm-leaves as effectually to exclude both the ſun 
and rain, Theſe houſes are jn the form of an oblong 
ſquare. "The door is in the middle of one fide. A par- 
tition runs from each end toward the middle, which, if 
continued, would divide the whole floor into two equal 
parts longitudinally, but it does not meet in the middle, 
ſo that an opening is left over-againſt the door, which 
cauſes each houſe to conſiſt of four diviſions, in one of 
which the children of the family ſleep, the oppoſite one 
is allotted for ſtrangers; in one of the inner diviſions the 
matter of the family and his wife ſleep, and that oppoſite 
to it is the kitchen. There is no difference between 
the houſes of the poor and the rich but in the ſize, ex- 
cept that the royal palace, and the houſe of a man named 
Gundang, who was the next in riches and influence to 
the king, is walled with boards inſtead of being wattled 
with ſticks and bamboo. At certain ſeaſons they reſide 
in the rice-grounds to defend the crops againſt the birds 
and monkies, which would otherwiſe deſtroy them, when 
the king likewiſe removes, and in this ſituation Sir Jobb 
Banks viſited him, and found him employed in dreſſing 
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CHAP. XII. 


LOO; with an Account of tlie Settlement 


made on the neighbouring Iſland of BAL AMBANGAN. 


8 E C T. 1. 
Of Bo RN E o. 


Is Situation, Extent, and Climate; Vegetables, and Ani- 
mals; of the Ouran-Outang, or Man of the Woods. 
The general Character of the Natives; their Religion, 
ee and Acquaintance with the Sciences. Their 

anner of conſlrufting Houſes and forming Towns, © 
the Chineſe Inhabitants, and the Nature of the Tra 
carried on there. 


ORNEO, the largeſt iſland on the globe, New Holland 
; excepted, which in exterit is equal to the European 


\ - continent, is one of the Sunda iſlands, and is fituated from 


30“ N. to 4* S. latitude, and from 108* go” to 118* 
F. longitude from London; the equinoctial line dividing 
it into two unequal parts. 
miles in length, five hundred in breadth, and is ſuppoſed 
to be eighteen hundred miles in circumference, being of 
a circular form. To the eaſtward lies the iſland of Cele- 
bes, to the north-eaſt the Philippine lands, to the ſouth 
the iſland of Java, and to the welt Malacca and the iſlands 
eaſtward of Sumatra, It was diſcovered by the Portugueſe 
in 15217. by 

The air of the country is not ſo intenſely hot as might 
be expected from being ſituated under the line, for it is 
almoſt daily refreſhed with ſhowers and cool breezes. 
Thoſe parts of the iſland which border on tlie ſea-coaſt 
form a flat plain for ſeveral hundred miles, and are annu- 
ally overflowed. Upon the retiring of the waters the 
whole ſurface of the ground is covered with mud, upon 
which the ſun darting its rays perpendicularly, raiſes noi- 


ſiome fogs that are not diſperſed for three or four hours in 


the morning, and render thoſe parts of the iſland very un- 
wholeſome, 'The multitude of frogs and reptiles which, 
when the water recedes, is left behind, being ſoon killed 
by the heat of the ſun, cauſe, at that ſeaſon of the year, 
an intolerable ſtench, which corrupts the air. If we add 
to all this the cold chilling winds and damps that ſucceed 
te hotteſt days, it is eaſy to conceive, that this place muſt 
be extremely unhealthful, particularly to E ahh en conſti- 
tutions: but the gold and precious ſtones which abound 
here, tempt the hardy adventurer to brave death in hopes 
of acquiring theſe grand objects of life. However, the 
quality of the air differs greatly in the northern and ſouth- 
ern parts: according to captain Forręſt, the climate in the 
northern part of the iſland reſembles that of Ceylon. Voyage, 


It is about ſeven hundred 


The tides here riſe about twelve feet, and never flow 
more than once in twenty-four hours, and that always in 
the wy 7 N for during the night the water never riſes 
above half a foot, except in an extraordinary dry ſeaſon, 
This proceeds from the ſtrength of the torrents and the 
violence of the land winds, which blow much {ſtronger in 
the night than in the day, 

The harbours to which the Europeans uſually reſort are 
Bender, Maſſeen, Succadana, and Borneo; but they come 
much oftener to the firſt than to either of the other, on 
account of the great quantities of pepper, which are cul- 
tivated in the neighbouring country. The town of Bor- 
neo is ſituated on the N. E. in latitude 5* 30“ N. at the 
head of an immenſe bay. The houſes are built on each 
ſide the river upon poſts, and the aſcent to them is by 
ſtairs and ladders. Keeney Balloo is a mountain which 
gives name to a diſtrict on which it ſtands ; the Spaniards 
conſider it as the higheſt in the world, but although that 
is erroneous, it is of a vaſt height. Mr. Dalrymple ſays, 
he has ſeen it at one hundred and thirty miles diſtance, 
A fall of water iſſues from it, which, our author ſays, is 
perhaps the moſt remarkable cataract in the world, and is 
viſible at the diſtance of fifteen miles. This mountain 
is named in old maps “ St. Peter's Mount.” 

The government at Borneo is of a mixed kind: the 
firſt or chief perſon is ſtyled the Eang de Patuan,” and 
the ſecond © the Sultan ;* after him the Pangarans, or 
nobles, who are about fifteen in number, who often tyran- 
niſe over the people. Forreſt, p. 384. The Borneans are 
deſcribed by the ſame writer as a ſenſible, ſteady people, 
with much primitive ſtrictneſs and ſimplicity of manners. 
They deteſt the Sooloos, who are gay and agieeable in their 
manners, but reſtleſs as a ſtate, and ſtick at nothing ta 
furthef their ambitious views. ig LOG | 

Beſides rice, which is the only grain eaten by the in- 
habitants, the country affords plenty of lemons, oranges, 
pine- apples, citrons, cocoa- nuts, * plantains, melons, bananas, 
and all other Indian fruits. They have alſo abundance 
of very fine timber, with the cotton ſbrub, canes, and 
rattans ; but foreigners chiefly reſort to this iſland for its 


7 p er. 

Tof the Black pepper three ſorts are found in Borneo; the 
firſt, called molucca, or Jout-pepper, is the beſt ; the ſecond, 
named caytongee- pepper, is a middling ſort z and the third, 
and worlt fort, is negaree-pepper, of which they have 
the greateſt quantity, but it is ſmall, hollow, light, and 
uſually full of duſt; it ſhould therefore be bought by 
weight, and not by meaſure. Here is alſo white pepper, 


which is ſold at double the price of the black. "The cul- 
tivation of the pepper gardens is chiefly the employment 
of the Chineſe who are ſettled in the country. They do 
not let the vine. which bears the pepper- twiſt round a 
chinkareen tree, as is the cuſtom. at Sumatra, but drive 
a pole, or rather ftrong poſt, into the ground, ſo that the 
vine is not robbed of its nouriſhment. Forręſt's Voyage, 
p. 382. The ſame voyager ſays, he has counted ſeventy 
and even ſeventy-five corns of pepper growing upon one 
ſtalk, which is more than is produced at Sumatra. 

The animals of the greateſt uſe in this country are ele- 
phants, and horſes of a ſmall ſize, oxen, buffaloes, deer, and 
goats, Captain Forreſt ſays, © Here are large cattle, called 
Liſang, p. 368. There are here ſeveral. kinds of wild 
beaſts, as bears, tygers, and monkies ; of the laſt there are 
vaſt numbers, and a very great variety: * however, 
he adds, “ flocks of deer and wild hogs feed with- 
out fear of the tygers, as on the iſland of Sumatra, 
p. 368. Of the animals here, the ovuran-outang, or man 
of the woods, is the moſt remarkable; he is ſaid to be 
no leſs than ſix feet high, when full grown, and walks up- 
right like a man. His arms are Suech longer than 
thoſe of the human ſpecies. He has no tail, nor any hair 
on his body, except where it is found on man's. He is 

H h 5 very 
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F A monſoons, of periodical winds, are weſterly from 
September to April, or thereabout. This is their wet 
"ſeaſon, when heavy rains continually pour down, attended 
with violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning ; and at this 
ſeaſon there are ſeldom two hours in ſucceſſion of fair 
| weather on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, to which the 
Europeans chiefly reſort. The dry ſeaſon uſually begins 
in _ and pious Hl $ _— and vin in this 
part of the year, they ſeldom fail of having a ſhower eve 
day when the 3 comes in. F | i 
r. Dalrymple ſays, there are above an hundred rivers 
on the ifland of Borneo. © Perhaps,” ſays he, © no place 
in the univerſe is ſo happily diſpoſed for inland trade as 
this iſland, which is held to ſurpaſs all others as much in 
riches as in magnitude. On the N. W. coaſt, from 
' Keemannees to Sampanmangio, in a ſpace of little more 
than an hundred miles, there are ſeventeen rivers, moſt 
of which are navigable.” Plan for extending Commerce, 
p- 38. The principal river in this country, which is laid 
down by D' Anville, is named Bender-maſſin ; it riſes in 
the centre of the iſland, and, taking a direction due ſouth, 
"diſcharges itſelf into the ſea a little above a town of the 
NTT ß ⁵ Ä 
Vor. I. | 
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very ſtrong and nimble, and will throw ſtones, or any 
other thing that happens to be at hand, at thoſe who pro- 
voke him. Captain Beeckman ſays, he bought one of 
them, and that he was ſo fond of ſpirituous liquors, that he 
would drink heartily of punch, if he was left in the 
cabin with a bowl of it upon the table; and that he would 
open a caſe, and take out a bottle of brandy, and, having 
drank a conſiderable quantity, would return the bottle to 
its place, If the captain was angry with him, he would 
ſigh and whine, till he was reconciled : he alſo ſlept like 
a man, with one arm under his head ; but though he was 
not twelve months old when he died, he was ſtronger 
than any man in the ſhip, This animal is thought, of all 
irrational beings, to reſemble man the moſt, and philoſo- 
phers have conſidered it as the link in the chain of being 
which connects the brute creation with the rational. 
This iſland has ſcarce any of the birds known in Eu- 
rope, except the ſparrow ; but there are parrots and par- 
roquets of all ſizes, among which the luree is by far the 
moſt beautiful: he is of the ſize of a common parrot, 
but his feathers are of a lively red, intermixed with blue 
and green, and fo finely ſhaded as not to be imitated by 
the pencil. Theſe birds are more eaſily taught than any 


kind of parrots, and, even in the e coſt two or 
three guineas a- piece. They are frequently purchaſed by 
the European captains; but commonly die upon entering 
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a cold climate. Captain Forręſt ſpeaks of ſix fpecies of 
birds of Paradiſe, all of which ſometimes. frequent this 
iſland, viz. the great bird of Paradiſe from Aroa, and the 
little. one from Papua, two different ſpecies which are 
black, the white bird, and the little king's bird. Theſe 
come at certain ſeaſons in flocks from the eaſtward : the 
ſettle upon trees, and are caught with bird-lime. Their 
bodies are dried with the feathers on. Fabulous accounts 
mention that this ſpecies of birds have no legs, and are 
conſtantly on the wing : this opinion has prevailed becauſe 
their legs are cut off when offered to ſale, the bird being 
much eaſier preſerved without them. 

They have here very large bats, or, as ſome people call 
them, flying-cats ; the body, in colour, ſhape, and ſmell, 
reſembles that of a fox, but is not ſo large; the wings 
are of fo prodigious a ſize, that, when extended, the diſ- 
tance from the tip of one to that of the other is ſaid to be 
no leſs than five or ſix feet. During the weſtern monſoon 
they fly from weſt to eaſt, for two or three hours every 
evening, in ſuch multitudes, that they darken the ſky. 

This iſland has alſo great pany of ſea and river-fiſh, 
ſome of which are well known in Europe. According to 
Captain Forreft, here are many alligators; theſe lurk under 
the houſes, p. 381. They have alſo many other kinds of fiſh 
to which we are ſtrangers, particularly one called the cacłup, 
which is not inferior in taſte to any of ours, The natives 
are very fond of the cat-f/þ ; but it is ſeldom eaten by Eu- 
ropeans. Their heads are large, and are faid to have ſome 
reſemblance to the head of a cat: theſe fiſh are ſometimes 
five or fix feet long, but have no ſcales. 

The muſketoes are intolerably troubleſome, and ſo ve- 
nomous that when foreigners firſt come to this iſland, their 
faces are ſo ſwelled by their bite, that a man can hardly 
know his moſt intimate acquaintance ; but, after they have 
been there ſome time, the bite ceaſes to have this effect. 
Borneo is diſtinguiſhed for a very powerful poiſon; this 
is the juice of a tree named zppoo ; in which the points of 
their darts are ſteeped. © Its effects,“ ſays Mr. Dalrym- 
ple, © ſeem to be very ſimilar to thoſe of the /lang and 
ticunna of South America, p.44. It is ſaid to produce 
inſtant death. | 

The northern part of Borneo is ſaid to have been, at 
one time, under the dominion of China. It was more 
than thirty years after the arrival of the ys en in the 
Indies before they knew any thing farther of this iſland 
than its name and ſituation, by frequent] 
along its . coaſts. At length captain Edward Conill was 
inſtructed to examine it more narrowly, who after he 
had diſcovered the valuable productions which it yielded, 
made frequent voyages thither. He found the coaſt 
inhabited by Malayan Moors, who had eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves by conqueſt, and driven the aborigines of the iſland. 
to the mountains. Theſe they ſtyled 3 or Bajoos, 
which in the Malayan tongue ſignifies < a wild man.” 
Theſe mountaineers apply themſelves but little to trade or 
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merchandize, or to promote the arts and ſciences; Being 
a robuſt warlike people, they ſpend their time chiefly in 
hunting and attending their cattle. Having but little inter- 
courſe with foreigners, a full and faithful deſcription of 
them cannot be expected. | | 

The Byayos have no kings, but many petty chiefs, 'I hoſe 
who dwell neareſt to the Adoors pay a tribute, but fuch as 


live farther up the country, and in inacceſſible mountains, 


are abſolutely independent, and live according to their 
own cuſtoms. They are in general very ſuperſtitious, 
and much addicted to augury. They marry but one wife, 
and look upon any breach of conjugal faith, either in the 
man or in the woman, as ſo heinous an offence, that every 
one contrives the death of the perſon tranſgreſſing, either 
by themſelves or their friends; and therefore their women 
are very modeſt and reſerved, eſpecially the maidens, who 
are not ſeen by their huſbands till the wedding day. Iheſe 
people are naturally honeſt and induſtrious, and have a 
brotherly affection for each other. 44th 

The fulleſt account of this iſland is in Geyer hiftorre des 
Indes Orienta es, tom. ii. who procured it from the papers 
of Pere Ant. Vintiniglia, an Italian miſſionary, who was 
ſent to Borneo on board a Portugueſe ſhip from duces. 
He converted many of the inhabitants to Chriſtianity, and 
died on the iſland about the year 1691. 

We do not find that the 3 have any other cloath- 
ing than a piece of cloth wrapped round their waiſts; they 
paint their bodies indeed of a blueiſh colour, which at a 
diſtance has ſome reſemblance to cloathing, and generally 
ſmear themſelves with ſtinking oil, which! added to the 
teams of their bodies in this hot climate, is ſufficicat to 
ſtifle an Exropean who happens to be in a crowd of them. 
Vet even among theſe people yanity maintains its aſcen- 
dancy, for ſo prevalent is the force of cuſtom and faſhion, 
that there is ſcarce a conſiderable man among the Byayos 
who does not diſtinguiſh himſelf from the vulgar by pull- 
ing out his fore-teeth to put others made of gold in their 
room; and their greateſt ornament is a firing of tyger's 
teeth hung about their necks like an alderman's gold 
chain. Thefe people are likewife called Oran- Idaans, or 
Idabans, and fometimes Maroots. Latter voyagers have 
given a different account of their manners and diſpoſitions 
from that of earlier writers; captain Forreft ſays they be- 
lieve the Deity to be pleaſed with human victims; an 
Idaan, or Maroot, muſt, for once at leaſt in his life, have 
embrued his hands in a fellow-creature's blood. The 
rich are ſaid to do it often; adorning their houſes wiyt 
ſkulls and teeth. Several ip low circumſtances will club 
to buy a Biſayan Chriſtian ſlave, or any other that is to he 
ſold cheap, that all may partake the benefit of the execu- 
tion. Poyage, p. 368. Mr. Dalrymple obſerves, that ſome 
of them believe, the men they Lil in this world are to 
ſerve them in the next. From this ſuperſtitious nation 
ariſe frequent wars and aſſaſſinations. I hey are however 
very ſtrict obſervers of oaths, and are well acquainted 
with poiſons and their antidotes. Some of their tribes 
have v whimſical ſentiments in religion ; with them 
Paradiſe is ſuppoſed to be ſeated on the top of the high 
mountain Keeney-Ballas, round the foot of which many of 
theſe people reſide. This bleſſed manſion is ſuppoſed to 
be guarded by a fiery dog, who has a ſtrong averſion to 
the female ſex, and whenever a virgin is paſſing to that 
region, he ſeizes upon and makes her his prize; but 
women who have been cohabited with in this world, he 
ſuffers to paſs unmoleſted. Such a prevailing notion has 
no tendency to promote the obſervance of chaſtity; how- 
ever, fathers do not fail to reprove their daughters when 
they happen to commit an act of incontinence. Dalmm- 
ple, p. 44+ It was Mr. Dalrymple's idea, in his, plan for 
making a ſettlement at Balambangan, to encourage theſe 
people to plant and cultivate the pepper vine. 11 
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The Moors have long ſhining black hair, 
proportioned, but lo of ſtature, and their features are 


o 

not very engaging. The women are little, and ill 1 15 
but their features and complexion much better than thoſe 
of the men. They have à very engaging mien, and few 
people move with a better grace. . Ne 

Among the Mars, who are called Banjareens, the com- 
mon people are not much better cloathed than-.the Bu- 
ayes; but their princes and great men uſually wear a 
kind of cloſe veſt of blue or red filk, and Gan 
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Borneo. 1 
of European cloth, over which they throw a looſe piece of | 
ſilk that wraps once or twice about them, and reaches 
down to their knees; they alſo wear a pair of drawers, | 
but they have no ſhirt, and their legs and feet are always 
bare. Their hair is tied up in a roll at the back part of 
their heads, about which they tie a piece of muſlin or 
callico, which is not near large enough for a turban, A 
dagger, which they wear in a faſh on the left fide, is al- 
ways part of their dreſs. 

he Banjareens are generally quick of apprehenſion, 
extremely ihquiſitive, and learn any thing with great eaſe, 
They are of a very peaccable diſpoſition, and ſeldom quar- 
rel among themſelves ; but when they are thoroughly 
provoked, thejr revenge will be ſatisfhed with nothing leſs 
than the life of an enemy, which they always take in a 
private manner. l : 
The religion of the people of the inland country is pa- 
ganiſm; but the inhabitants of all the ſea-coaſt are . 
ometans, and deſcended from colonies which tranſported 
themſelves from Per/ia, Arabia, and Africa. : 
They frequently marry their daughters at eight or nine 
years of age, and th have children ſoon after; but they 
are uſually paſt child- bearing at twenty-five. The MAabo- 
metans of this ifland uſe much ceremony in their marriages: | 
and they are ſaid to obſtruct and prevent, as much as they 
are able, the intercourſe of Europeans with the [daans. 
Captain Forreſt relates, that on the N. E. part of the 
ifland a ſavage piratical race of people reſide, called Oran 
Tedong; or Tiroon, who live far up the rivers: theſe fit out 
veſſels and cruiſe among the Philippine iſlands. They 
are ſaid to cat human fleſh like the Battas on Sumatra. 
ovage . 
FO 2 Gate and grandeur of the Mahometan Moors 
principally conſiſt in the number of their wives and con- 
cubines, when one of either dies, or, what frequently 
happens, is divorced, the huſband immediately provides 
another, and, be he ever ſo old, chooſes one as young and 
beautiful as he can ae ohtain. They here purchaſe 
their wives, as in other eaſtern countries; whence a man's 
daughters, if they are tolerably handſome, are eſteemed a 
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part of his treaſure, otherwiſe they remain a burden to 
the family. | | 
They have very little {kill in phyſic, and are amazed 
that any one ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be let blood, and vo- 
luntarily part with what they call his life. They impute 
moſt diſtempers to the malice of ſome evil ſpirit, eſpeci- 
ally if a perſon be delirious. | | 
They have but little ſkill 
no veſſels of force or bulk, as they never attempt diftant 
Their ſmall boats or flying proas are their 
moſt remarkable veſſels, and theſe they form of the body 
of a tall tree, hollowed, and made ſharp at both ends. 
They have neither keel nor rudder, but are ſteered with 
2 long narrow paddle. Some of theſe boats are thirty 
feet long, and only two feet wide, and the feats for their 
rowers are laid acroſs the boat. They have alſo out- layers, 
ſomewhat like thoſe we have deſcribed in our account of | 
the proas of the Ladrone iſlands, Page 1 | 
The Bamjareens and other Moors, who inhabit the 
coaſts, ſpeak the Malayan tongue; but the people of the 
inland country have a language ' peculiar to themſelves; 
this Mr. Dalrymple ſpeaks of as very ſoft and ſmooth, but 
not very copious. Dalrymple's Plan of Commerce, p. 42. 
The towns to which the Europeans trade, are, for the 
moſt part, built upon great bundles of bamboo, and ſome- 
times on floats o 1 a ich are but little ve . than 


| 


the extent of each houſe: tne weight of the ſuper ructure | 


being ſo inconſiderable, that a part of the floats remain 
above the ſurface of the water. Upon theſe floats joiſts 
are laid, and upon them a floor of ſplit bamboo. The 
walls are made of the ſame materials as the floor, and 


raifed to the height of fix or eight feet, and upon them is 
| WE ſmall iſland has been brought into notice in 
poſed 


| paſt n. Fae floping roof, like a barn, covered with palmeto 

leaves, The building is divided into rooms by partitions 
made of ſplintered cane, or bamboo, and the floors co- 
vered with a pretty kind of matting. Theſe buildings are 
ranged in a line on each ſide the river, and form a regular 
AKreetz and to prevent their being carried away by the 
ſtream, poſts are driven down at the corners of each 
'buildjng, to which the ſtructure is faſtened by rings made 
of rattans, which dé not hinder their riſing and falling 


in navigation, and conftrud |' 
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with the tide; but ſome have flat rattan cables with which 
they are faſt moored to the trees on ſhore. Behind the 
{treet, upon the 00zy bank; uſually fland rows of houſes 
built on pillars, and inhabited by the better ſort of peo- 
ple. From the houſes on pillars, to thoſe which float on 
the river; timbers are laid, to form a communication from 
one to the other. | ; 

The northern part of Borneo was granted to the Enghi/hy 
about the year 1772, by the $9995 ; the places included 
in which grant are named Pandaſſan, Tampaſſoot, Abia, 
Ambong, Salaman; Tawarran, Inanan, and Patatan ; the 
country, in general; is called, by Mr: Dalrymple, Felicia. 

The Chineſe are the only people in this iſland who re- 
tail goods and keep ſhops: theſe are chiefly furniſhed 
with China and Fapan-ware; tea, filks, chintzz callicos; 
bete and drugs. They are very active and induſtrious, 
eeping ſhops on board their junks as well as on ſhore. 

epper is the principal commodity exported from therice, 
and turns to the beſt account. Diamonds may alfo be 
bought to advantage, but they ate ſeldom to be met with 
at the port of Banſar above three carats weight. Gold is 
purchaſed here by giving a certain number of filver dol- 
lars for the weight of one dollar in gold. 

The dragon's blood produced in this country is the fineſt 
in the world. This is a gum that iſſues from a tree that 
bears fruit as red as a cherry. The beſt is fold at about 
forty dollars the pecul. 3 | 

'Jambee canes are fold for four dollars a hundred. 

heir fine monkey-bezoar is fold for about five times 
its weight in ſilver, and the beſt is of a greeniſh colour. 
Theſe ſtones are from a penny-weight to an ounce, and 
ſometimes more, but the largeſt are thought to be gaat- 
bezoar, The natives make a compound, which ſo nearly 
reſembles the right bezoar-ſtone, that it is difficult to dil. 
tinguiſh them. | | 

heir bird-neſts are eſteemed excellent, and are fold 
for ninety or a hundred dollars the pecul; thoſe that are 
white and clean are moſt eſteemed. They are particularly 
purchaſed by the votaries of Yenus, who imagine that this 
food is highly provocative and invigorating. | 


TD CT. :M; 
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OOLOO is fituated S. W. of Mindanao, almoſt mid- 
way between that iſland and Borneo. Mr. Dalrymple 
places the capital in 5˙ 58 N. latitude, and 12125 E. 
longitude from London. It is thirty miles long, and twelve 
broad, and is ſuppoſed to contain about ſixty thouſand in- 
habitants ; it is governed by a king, or ſultan. The natives 
are Malays, bl conſequently 5 barn The popu- 
louſneſs of this little pot is cauſed by its advantageous 
ſituation, which renders it the mart of all the Maoriſb 
kingdoms. The Sooloos ſay, their iſland was formerly a 
part of the ancient Borneo empire, founded by the Chineſe. 
The Engliſh Eaft India Company have a reſident on this 
ifland, where a great variety of fine tropical fruits grow 
in great perfection. Two Chineſe junks come here annu- 
ally from Amoy. The pearl-fiſhery carried on from hence, 
as well as from many other iſlands around it, all which 
form a great archipelago, has been famous for many ages: 
Harris's Voyages, p. 685. The true cinnamon-tree is ſaid 
to grow both here and at Mindanao. Forreſt's Voyage, 
p. 320, 323, 337. Our author bought twenty pounds 
welght of mace here for a red handkerchief, Idem, p. 18. 


Of the ſand of BALamBANGAR. 


1 conſequence of a plan which Mr. D 


to the directors of the Engliſp Eaſt India e 


for making a ſettlement there. It is about thisteen miles 


in length, and runs from N. W. to 8. Ez; it is narrow and 


much interſected by inlets and bays. Here are two good 
' harbours, and plenty of excellent water; but the iſland 


is faid to be very unhealthy. It is about thirteen leagues 
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to the north of Baruco; and on the eaſtward lies the iſland 
of Banguay, about three times its ſize, and from this it- 
is ſeparated by a narrow channel, only twenty miles 
acroſs. "Theſe two iſlands, which Mr. Dalrymple calls 
Felicia Proper, were under the dominion of the fultan of 
S2oleo, as well as certain diſtricts in the northern parts of 
Borneo, which Mr. Dalrymple comprehends under the ge- 
neral name of Felicia. he whole of the two iſlands, 
and large tracts of country on Borneo, the ſultan of Soolos 
granted to the Engliſh Eaft India Company ; in conſequence 
of which, in the year 1771, inſtructions were ſent out 
from England to the governor and council at Bencoolen, 
to form a ſettlement at Balambangan. The object which 
Mr. Dalrymple propoſed to the company by this ſettlement 
was to eſtabliſh an emporium to the eaſtward for the 
purpoſe of diſpoſing of ſuch goods, the productions or 
manufactures of Bengal, as are rejected in the company's 
inveſtments, but are ſuited to the eaſtern market, and 
would procure ſuch articles of commerce in exchange as 


are proper to be carried to China, and put a conſiderable 


ſtop to the conveyance of ſpecie out of the kingdom of 
Bengal, as well as open to the Engliſh a branch of trade 
now entirely in the hands of the Dutch, the annual amount 
of which he rated at more than twenty lacks of rupees, or 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. Plan for 
extending the Commerce 7 the E aft India Company, p. 3- 
The defign farther aimed at drawing the Gin trade into 
this channel, by opening a port for their junks which fail 
from the eaſtern ports of China, and proceed to Batavia. 
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means, free of the charges and duties which are incurred 
by conveying them from the other provinces to, and ſhip. 
ping them at Canton. Mr. Gregory declared, to a com- 
mittee of the court of directors, that the annual profit of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment to the company, in four or five years, 
would be at leaſt one hundred thouſand pounds, one half 
of which would ariſe from opium. Mr. Fohn Herbert, 
one of the members of the council of Fort Marlborough, 
went out as governor, with a council compoſed of ſome 
of the civil and military ſervants of the company there. 
A captain, with a few European ſoldiers, and ſome bug- 

eſſes, or country troops, compoſed the whole military 
— z ſo that, although Mr. Dalrymple had repreſented 
the iſland as capable of being made, by a proper diſpoſi- 
tion of works, impregnable, at a may ſmall expence, 
(page 21) yet little attention ſeems to have been paid to 
its ſecurity. The Sooloot had expreſſed their full appro- 
bation of this ſettlement being formed; but the moſt in- 
ſidious deſigns were carrying on under the appearance of 
friendſhip. In the year 1774 a body of theſe Mahometans, 
who had landed and concealed themſelves in the woods, 
 ſurprized the ſettlement in the night, killed the centinels, 
obliged the governor and inhabitants in general to ſeek 
their ſafety on board the ſhips which lay in the harbour, 
and to abandon all the merchandize and other effects in the 
place to the invaders; which procured them permiſſion to 
retire unmoleſted in their perſons. When thus driven out, 
they proceeded to Bencoolen and Madras, Since this ca- 
taſtrophe no farther attempt has been made to ſettle on the 


It was expected that teas could be procured by theſe 


iſland, which has ever ſince lain deſolate and uninhabited. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


. Of the Ifland of 
I. 
His Situation, Extent, and Climate : Mauntains and 
| nerals, 


UMATRA is faid to have been unknown to the an- 
cients ; but D' Anville is confident that the Jabadii 
inſula of Ptolemy is no other than Sumatra, though uſually 
ſuppoſed to mean Java. What the ancients called Ta- 
Probane, was moſt probably Ceylon. The Arab travellers, 
who, about the year 1173, penetrated into India and 
China, ſpeak of an iſland which they call Ramni, and the 
deſcription which they give of it agreeing pretty well with 
the real productions of Sumatra, warrants a concluſion 
that it was the very iſland they deſcribe. Marco Pauli, 
the famous Venetian traveller, (whoſe writings, which were 
publiſhed in 1269, though long condemned as idle tales, 
have many internal marks of 8 deſcribes this 
Hand under the name of Java minar. Being the moſt 
weſtern of the Sunda iſſandi, it forms on that fide the 
boundary of the eaſtern T Its general direc- 
tion is nearly N. W. and S. E. e equator divides it 
into almoſt equal parts; the one extremity being in 5 37 
N. and the other in 5* 57 8. It is one of the largeſt. 
iſlands in the world, being about nine hundred miles in 

but is only from an hundred to an hundred and fi 
in breadth, and is broadeſt toward the S. E.; but its exa 
breadth is aſcertained with ſo little accuracy, that any at- 
tempt to calculate its ſuperficies muſt be liable to ve 
conſiderable error. It lies expoſed on the S. W. fide to 
the great Indian ocean; the N. point ſtretches into the 
bay of Bengal; to the N. E. it is divided from the penin- 
fula of Malacca by ſtraits which are about eight leagues 
over; eaſtward to the ſtraits of Banaa, from the: iſland of 
that name; to the S. E. by the commencement of what 
is called the Chineſe Sea; and to the S. it is bounded by 
the ſtraits of Sunda, which ſeparate it from the iſland of 
Java. The iſland has been called Sumatra only in later 
times, and is unknown by that name to the natives, who 
indeed are ignorant that it is an iſland, and have no general 
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The air of this iſland is very unwholeſome, but is not 
ſo hot as ſome countries at a diſtance from the line. This 
is attributed to. the cool breezes that blow from the fea, 
which muſt produce more ſenſible effects on account of 
the narrowneſs of the iſland. It may be added, that natu- 
rally the air is not ſo warm in countries under the line, 
and a little on each ſide of it, as in thoſe which lie toward 
the tropics ;. becauſe in the laſt the ſun in ſummer ſtays 
longer above the horizon, and the days are longer than 
the nights; but here the days and nights being equal, the 
ſun always riſing at fix in the morning, and ſetting at ſix 
in. the evening, without any ſenſible difference, the heat 
of the air and the earth, cauſed. by the ſun in the day, is 
cooled by the length of the night. The monſoons are 
much the ſame as in the other countries we have laſt de- 
ſcribed, only the rains begin ſomething ſooner than they 
| do farther northward, and they are no where more violent, 
for they ſometimes pour down for three or four days to- 
gether without intermiſſion. Thunder and lightning are 
here ſo very frequent as ſcarce to attract the attention of 
perſons long reſident in the country: during the N. W. 
monſoon the exploſions are extremely violent; at the 
time of the 8. E. monſoon the lightning is more con- 
ſtant, but leſs bright, and the thunder is ſcarcely audible; 
however, few inſtances occur of lives being loſt, or 
buildings deſtroyed. There are a number. of, volcanic 
mountains on this, as on almoſt all the other iſlands of 
the eaſtern archipelago. Adarſden's. Hiſtory of Sumatra, 


ry | p. 13, 23. 


A chain of high mountains runs through the whole 
-extent of the iſland ; the ranges are,in many parts double 
and treble, but ſituated in general nearer to the weſtern 
than to the oppoſite coaſt, being on the former ſeldom ſo 
much as twenty miles from the ſea. Mount Ophir, ſitu- 
ated. directly under the equinoctial line, is the higheſt 
mountain viſible from the ſea, its ſummit being elevated 
thirteen. thouſand, eight hundred and forty- two feet above 
that level, which. is no more than two-thirds of the height 
the French aſtronomers have aſcribed to the loſtieſt of the 
Audis, but ſome phat below that 2 peak of Tenerif 

mountains that 14 


[See p. 468 of this volume. Th 
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toward the weſt coaſt are ſtonyʒ but produce ſmall trees, 
ſhrubs, and graſs: and toward the bottom good timber, 
The champaign country has a rich deep mould of various 
colours, as red, grey, and black. The rivers on the 
| weſtern coaſt are innumerable, but they are in general 
too ſmall and rapid for the purpoſe of navigation. Per- 
haps no country in the world is better watered ; the vici- 
nity of the mountains to that ſide of the iſland occaſions 
this profuſion of rivulets, whilſt it deſtroys their uſeful- 
neſs by cauſing their rapidity, as they have not ſpace to 
| accumulate to any conſiderable ſize. The ſoil about Ben- 
coolen and Marlborough-fort is a fertile clay, and pro- 
duces very high graſs. The low-lands cloſe to the ſea 
are almoſt one continued moraſs, producing only reeds, or 
great hollow bamboo canes. Here is a very remarkable 
inequality in the ſurface of the earth. TEN 
Gold, tin, iron, copper, and lead, are found in the coun- 
try; and the former is as plentiful here as in any part of 
he's great quantities of gold- dit being found in the ri- 
vers and rivulets, particularly during the time of the weſt 
monſoon; when the torrents roll with great rapidity from 
the mountains. It is uſually found in duſt or ſmall bits, 
weighing. from half a grain to two or three pennyweizhts. 
The rock-gold,. as it is called at Achen, is known by its 
brightneſs, and is very fine.. Gold is chiefly found in the 
central parts of the iſland ; Menangcaboto is the richeſt 
ſeat of it, which probably induced the Dutch to eſtabliſh 
their head factory at Padang, in its neighbourhood. The 
"Malays are ſettled in or about all the diſtrits where gold 
is collected, and they ſeem to be the only perſons who 
ger and collect it, the original inhabitants, whom they 


diſtinguiſh by the name of orang deoſoon, or villagers, con- 


fining their attention to the raiſing of proviſions, with 
which they ſupply the Malays who ſearch for the metal. 
It is purchaſed at the Engliſb ſettlements for three pounds 
ive ſhillings ſterling the ounce. Marſden, 135. 

In the mountains - all ſorts of precious ſtones are to be 
found, with the value of which the inhabitants are but 
little acquainted, and yet will not allow them to be 
ſought after. | 3 

Tin is a very conſiderable article of trade, and many 
cargoes of it are carried every year to China. The mines 
of tin are ſaid to be moſtly at Banta, and to have been 
accidentally diſcovered there in 1710. "abs; are worked by 
Chineſe, under the direction of the Dutch at Palembang. 
'The copper, which is of a good quality, is chiefly iT. 
lected in the neighbourhood of Nalaboo. The Malays are 
fond of mixing this metal with gold, in equal quantities, 
making what they term ſo2afſe, which is much uſed for 
buttons, beetel-boxes, and heads of creeſes (a ſpecies of 
dagger). Sulphur, arſenic, and ſaltpetre are alſo produced 
at Sumatra. Bees-wax is a commodity of great impor- 
tance in all the eaſtern iſlands, and is from them exported 
to China, Bengal, and other parts of the continent. No 
pains are taken with the bees, which are left to ſettle as 
they chooſe, and are never collected into hives. The 
quality of the honey is much inferior to what we have in 
England. Edible birds ne/ts are obtained here. Mr. 
_ en preſented ſome of the white kind to the Britiſh 
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Of the' Trees, Fruits, and Plants of Sumatra; with a par- 
*- ticular Deſcription of the Pepper-Plant and $:/k Cotton- 
Tree. k: the Beaſts, Reptiles, Fowls, and Fiſhes of 


HE. inhabitants have very conſiderable plantations 

1 of ſugar-canes, which are chiefly cultivated on ac- 
rount of the ſpirits they extract from them, which they 
find to be of great advantage in ſo moiſt an air. The 
gardens are furniſhed with beans, peas, radiſbes, yams, po- 
fatoes, pumpkins, and ſeveral kinds of pot-herbs unknown 
in Europe. The potatoes are three or four inches long, 
mealy, and of a ſweet taſte 3 they are red on the outſide, 
and, like ours, white within. But the only grain that 
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grows in this country is rice. The produce of the ground, 


when fully cultivated, is reckoned at thirty for one. 
a—_—_— I 
bh _ 'afe-found moſt of the fruits tobe met with in 
Vor. J. 
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| dreadful conſequences which more improved 


quantity and 
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| other parts of India, in great perſection; as pins ph 
plantains, limes, oranges, citrons, cecog- nuts, pomegranates, 
mangoes, durions, guavas, the mangoſteen, tie pumple- 
noſe, &C. | 1 555 5 | 
1 r. Marſden enumerates ſixteen flowers the growth of 
Sumatra, & You breathe,” flys'a writer who. deſcribed 
this iſland, © in the country of the Malays, an air im- 
pregnated with the odours of innumerable flowers bf. the 
greateſt fragrance, of which there js a perpetual ſucceſſioh 
the year round, the ſweet flavour of which captivates the 
ſoul, and inſpires the moſt voluptuous ſenſations.” The 
country people are fond of flowers in the ornament of 
their perſons, and encourage their growth, as well as that 
of odoriferous ſhrubs and trees. There are alſo 4 great 
variety of medicinal ſhrubs and herbs: long pepper is 
uſed for medicinal purpoſes. . | K 
- Rice (bras) whilſt in the huſk, is, in India, called pad. 
dee, and aſſumes a different name in each of its other va- 
rious ſtates. The paddee in the ear being ſpread on mats 
in the barns, they rub it out with their feer, ſupporting 
themſelves, for the more eaſy performance of their labour, 
by holding with their hands a bamboo placed acroſs over 
their heads. As they go always unſhod, their feet are 
extremely callous, and therefore adapted to this work. 
Mr. Marſden ſuppoſes that at leaſt fifty millions of the 
inhabitants of the earth ſubſiſt on rice; its cultivation is, 
probably, more extenſive than that of wheat, although 
chiefly confined by nature to the regions included be- 
tween _ bordering on the tropics. - Hiſtory of Sumatre, 
p. 59, 66. an en ee 
Indigo (taroom) is much cultivated; but they do not 
manufacture it into a ſolid ſubſſance, as is done elſewhere 
in the Eaſt and Wet Indies. Sappang or Sapan (Brazil 
wood) grows here, alſo two ſpecies of the bread-fruit 
tree; the one call. d /oo#oon, the other calawee ; the for- 
mer has no kernels, and is the genuine fort; it is propa- 
gated by cuttings of the roots. The bark of the calatobe 
furniſhes the natives with their cloth. They cut the 
bread-fruit in ſlices, and eat it boiled or fried with ſugar, 
eſteeming it highly. Marſden, 77, 78, 82. When the 
ſeveral articles of ſubſiſtence fail, the Sumatran has re- 
courſe to thoſe wild roots, herbs, and leaves of trees 
which the woods abundantly afford in every ſeaſon of the 
year, without culture, and which the habitual ſimplicitj 
of his diet teaches him to conſider as no very ſevere 12 
ſhip: henee it is that famine, or rather failures of crops 
of grain, in this country are never attended with thoſe 
countries 
and more provident nations experience, 8 
Of thoſe productions of Sumatra which are regarded 
as articles of commerce, the moſt important and moſt 
abundant is pepper; which is planted by a thorny tree, 
round which it creeps and winds like ivy, which it reſem- 
bles in its leaf, though it is ſomething larger, and of a 
paler green. Having run up a conſiderable height, the 
twigs on which the berries hang bend down, and the fruit 
appears in cluſters nearly as large as bunches of grapes, 
and of much the ſame figure; but are diſtin, like our 
eurrants or elder-berries. They produce no fruit till the 
third or fourth year; after which they bear for the three 
following years ſtx or feyen pound weight of pepper. In 
the three next years they decreaſe one-third, both in the 
foe of the pepper, and thus continue de- 
creaſing for four or five years longer. When the plant 
begins to bear, the branches of the tree, through which it 
creeps, muſt be lopped off, leſt they intercept the rays of 
the ſun, of which this plant ſtands moſt in need. When 


the cluſters of the fruit are formed, care muſt alſo be taken 


to ſupport them with poles, leſt the branches ſhould be 
rawn down by their weight. „ 
The pepper-plant has commonly a white flower in 
April, which knots in June; and the next month the fruit 
being green and large, the natives make a rich pickle. of 
it, b eeping it in vinegar, In OZober it is red, in No- 
F504 th it begins to grow black, and in December it is all 
over black, and confequently ripe. "This is generally the 
caſe, though in ſome places it is ripe ſooner. 
The fruit being ripe, they cut off the cluſters, and dry. 
them in the ſun, till the berries fall off the ſtalk, which, 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, it does not do in lels 
than "Oo days; during which the cluſters are Won 
1 Ds | from 
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from ſide to chang covered up at night. Some of the 
erries-neither e red nor black, but continue white: 
theſe are uſed in medicine, and fold at double the price of 
the other. But the inhabitants, finding that foreigners 
want them for the ſame uſe, have diſcovered a way of 
whitening the others, by taking them while they are red, 
and waſhing off the red ſkin with water and ſand, fo that 
nothing remains but the heart of the pepper, which is 
white. 

Pepper thrives in almoſt every ſoil between the two 
extremes which prevail on this iſland, the fandy and the 
yellow clay. In the pepper gardens the ground is marked 
out into regular ſquares of fix feet, which is the uſual 
diſtance allowed to the plants, of which there are uſually 
a a thouſand in each garden. The Englih Eaſt India Com- 
pany engroſs the trade of this article; their ſervants, and 
the merchants under their protection, being free to deal 
in every other commodity the country affords. The price 
for many years paid for the pepper was ten 42 dollars, 
or fifty ſhillings, per balar of five hundred weight; by 
à late reſolution of the company, it has been increaſed. to 
fifteen dollars. | | 

Benjamin, or benzoin (caminyan) called a gum, though 
from its ſolubility in ſpirits it would ſeem more properly 
a reſin, is produced from a tree which grows in great 
abundance in the northern parts of the iſland, particularly 
in the Batta country, and met with but rarely to the 
ſouthward of the line. Caſſia is a coarſe ſpecies of ein- 
namon, which flouriſhes chiefly in the northern part of 
the iſland. The camphire and benjamin grow only near 
the coaſt, whereas the caffia is a native of the central 

rt of the coun Coffee-trees are univerſally planted, 
bu the fruit pr 


ree, or country ſugar, is uſually made from, the juice of 
the anon, a ſpecies of palm-tree ; 
rarely, they 


Cation and cabbage-trees alſo grow here, though they are 
not very common; * the city of Achen the /ilk 
ttan- tree heſe trees are large, and have a 


t 
the 


ins to 

und to ſtuff their quilts with. Lockyer”s 
rade to India, P- 41. 3 ps 

at variety of valuable ſpecies 


of wood, ſuch as ebony, pine, ſandal, eagle or alles, teak 
2 and 1 ſo the Fm i 25 
129. 5 IM 

_ Scarce any country affords more canes and bamboos, par- 
ticularly near Famby,. where are found thoſe. fine taper 
walking-canes called dragons-blood. Rattans furniſh an- 
nually many large cargoes, chiefly from the eaſtern. fide | 
of the iſland, where they are bought by the Dutch and the 
country traders ; the former ſend them to Europe, and 
the latter to the weſtern parts of India. Canes alſo of 
procured in the parts which open to the 


various kinds are 
ſtraits of Malacca, | 
- In this ifand is alſo found the plant called bang, which 
very much reſembles hemp; they infuſe it in their liquors 


when they would raiſe their ſpirits, and it has much the 
ſame effects as opium. ; | 


in large quantities both for China and Europe. Or 
few of thele animals are tamed, and theſe are kept for 
| Rate by the king of Achen, The Ae wh is alſo a na- 
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The foreſts abound with 2lephants, and ivory 1» ypped | 
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tive of theſe woods, and his horn is eſteemed an. antidote. 
againſt poiſon, The carbow, or Malay buffalo, is an ani- 
mal particularly belonging to theſe parts, and more ſer- 
viceable to the natives than any other ; it conſtitutes a 
principal part of their food. The buffalo of Sumatra is 
very different from the animal known in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. by that name: they are diftinguiſhed into 
two ſorts, the-white and black. The other animals found 
on this iſland are a ſmall! kind of horſes, goats, hogs, deer, 
bullocks, and hog-deer. This laſt is an animal ſomething 
larger than a rabbet, the head reſembles that of a hog, and 
its ſhanks and feet are like thoſe of the deer. "The 4ezoar- 
lone found in this animal has been valued at ten times its 
weight in gold: it is of a dark brown colour, ſmooth on 
the outſide, and the firſt coat being taken off, it appears 
ſtill darker, with ſtrings running underneath the coat; it 
will ſwim on the top of the water, If it be infuſed in any 
liquid, it makes it extremely bitter; the virtues uſually 
attributed to this ſtone are cleanſing the ſtomach, creating 
an appetite, and ſweetening the blood. 

There are ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as tygers, wild 
boars, and mankies : they have alſo porcupines, and ſquirrets, 
which are eſteemed good eating: there are likewiſe ali- 
gators, lizards, guanoes, and ſeveral ſorts of ſnakes and 
ſerpents, Tygers prove to the inhabitants, both in their 
journies and domeſtic occupations, moſt fatal and de- 
ſtructive enemies. Mr. Manſden ſays, The number of 
people annually ſlain by theſe rapacious tyrants of the 
woods is almoſt incredible: I have known inſtances of 
whole villages being depopulated 55 them, yet, from 2 
ſuperſtitious prejudice, it is with difficulty they are pre- 
vailed upon, b a large reward which the company offers, 
to uſe methods of deſtroying them, till they have ſuſ- 
tained ſome particular injury in their own family or kin- 
dred. Of reptiles there is ſome variety; the lizard 
ſpecies is in abundance ; the cameleon and the flying lizard 
are alſo found here. The iſland ſwarms with infe&s. 
Ants overrun the country, and their varieties are no leſs 
extraordinary than their numbers: of the ant ſpecies here 
are the white and red ant, the common and the minute 
red ant, the large black, the common black; and the mi- 
nute black ant. 3 tea | | 
Of birds they have a greater variety than of beaſts. 
The coo-ow, or famous Sumatran or Arges pheaſant, of 
which no complete ſpecimen has hitherto been feen in 
Europe, is a bird of uncommon beauty. There is a great 
variety of the fort bird, ſome of prodigious fize, and 
otherwiſe curious. Of the parrot kind are many ſpecies. 
They have great plenty of dunghill-fotuls and ducks, and 
their cocks are eſteemed the largeſt in the world. In the 
woods are wild pigeons, and doves of ſeveral ſorts, and a 
great variety of ſmall birds different from ours, and diſtin - 
guiſhed by the beauty of their colours, 

They have great plenty of ſea. and river fiſh, ſo that two 
or three nets and a boat will procure a man a very com- 
fortable livelihood : they have alſo a way of catching fiſh, 
by fixing a wooden grate at the mouth of the ſmall brooks 
and creeks at high water, and this detaining the faſh that 
have entered the creeks, they take them when the tide 
ebbs out. Among other fiſh they have mullets,. eat-fiſh, 
eels, old-wives, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, oyſters, and green turtle, 
with ſeveral other kinds not known in Europe, Beſide 
the common methods of taking fiſh, of which the ſeas that 
waſh the coaſts of Sumatra aftord an extraordinary variety 
and abundance, the natives employ a mode unpractiſed in 
any part of Europe: they ſteep. the root of a. certain 
creeping plant, called toobo, and which poſſeſſes tron 
narcotic qualities, in the water where the fiſh are obſerve 
which produces ſuch an effect, that they become intoxi- 


cated, and float upon the ſurface of the water, to appear- 


ance dead, when they are taken with the hand. Marſ- 
Gen, 15h. POS nu eg 1 ths, 07 | 


of Sumatra, thrir Perſani, Dreſs 
uſtoms, Manners, and Skill in 2 N . 
| 8 - . k 5 -# ; | | y * A 
THE inhabitants of this country conſiſt of two dif- 
ferent people. Thoſe of the inland mountainous 
pars are the original natives, and, like thoſe of the other 


* 


0 iſſands, | 
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ſhrub called eeni, as they do the nails of their feet alſo; for, 
as theſe are always uncovered, they pay as much attention 
to them as to their hands. The country inhabitants poſ- 
ſeſs an evident ſuperiority in point of ſixe and ſtrength, 
and ate Ree REO than the Malays of the coaſt, 
owing probably to the country which they occupy havi 
a col <; climate and purer = The 7s os Lind | Bo. 
tang Aſſy gold-traders, who are ſettled in the heart of the 
iſland, and who cannot exiſt a day without opium, are re- 
markably hale and ſtout. It is the cuſtom here to render 
the teeth even by filing, in the manner practiſed at Bata- 
via (ſee p. 116, of this volume); the great men ſometimes 
ſet their teeth in gold, by caſing the under row with a 
plate of that metal. The ears of female children are 
bored at the age of about eight or nine years. Manſden s 
hiſtory of Sumatra, p. 35— | l ef l 11d 
The original cloathing of the Sumatrans is, like that on 
the iſland of Otaheite, and other ſouth ſea iſlands, made of 
the inner bark of a certain ſpecies of tree, beaten out to 
the degree of fineneſs required; and ſome is brought to 
be nearly equal to the moſt delicate kid-ſkin, in which 
quality it ſomewhat differs from the ſouth ſea cloth, as 
* bears a reſemblance. rather to paper. This is ſtill 
uſed among the Rajangs, but the country people conform 
in a great meaſure to the dreſs of the Malays. The danc- 
ing girls, by profeſſion, are diſtinguiſhed by a certain 
head-dreſs, and virgins are likewiſe characteriſed by a pe- 
culiar kind of ornament on their heads. ror 
re- The, Sumatrans live chiefly upon vegetable food, but 
| they are not reſtricted by any ſuperſtitious opinion from 
| other aliment, and at their entertainments they eat the 
fleſh of buffaloes, goats, and fowls, Their diſhes are al- 
moſt all prepared in that mode of dreffing to which we 
have given the name of curry, and which is now univer- 
| fally known, in Eurape. | Theſe are generally compoſed of 
The Ache- | fleſh or fowl, with a variety of pulſe, or ſucculent herbage, 
by inter- ſtewed down with certain ingredients, by us called, when 
mixed and ground together; curry-powder. Theſe ingre- 
eſcrib- | dients are, among others, the cayenne, or chili pepper, ur- 
meric, ſerraye or lemon-gnaſs, cardamums, garlick, and the 
pulp of the cocon-nut, bruiſed to a milk reſembling that of 
almonds, which, is the only liquid made uſe of. This 
differs from the curry of Madras and Bengal, which have 
greater variety of ſpices, and want the: cheaa-nut. It is 
not a little remarkable, that the common pepper, the chief 
produce and ſtaple commodity of the country, is never 
mixed by the natives in their food.” They eſteem it heat- 
ing to the blood, and aſcribe a contrary effect to the cay- 
enne. A great diverſity of curries is uſually ferved up. at 
the ſame time in ſmall veſſels, each flavoured, to a nice 
diſcerning taſte, in a different manner, and in this conſiſts 


all the luxury of their tables. Dy ARM yg 

The principal article of their food at all times is rice, 
which is eaten in a large proportion with every difh,-and 
very frequently without any thing elſe beſide ſalt and chili 
pepper : it is prepared by boiling in a manner peculiar to 
India. At entertainments the gueſts. are treated with rice, 
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called a central ſituation, not geographically, but with 


1 


with the Hells . 


Both the men and women, and eſpecially the latter, have 
fewarkably ſmall eyes. The men of ſuperior rank en- 

courage the growth of their hand-nails, particularly thoſe 
of the fore and little finger, to an extraordinary e 
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warm. Marſden, 50, 57. 


prepared in a variety of modes, by frying it in cakes, or 
balling it; mixed wich a kernel of NES and frefh 
oil: this is called lemmang. Before it is ſerved up, they 
cut off the outer rind of the bamboo, and the ſoſt inner 
coat- is peeled away by the perſon who eats. They dreſs 
their meat 3 after killing it, while it is ſtill 


Ihey uſually drink fair water or tea; but they have 
kent palm wine, and toddy, which is drawn from the 
cut branches of the cocoa tree: they likewiſe drink the 
ſoft liquor found on the inſide of young cocoa nuts, 
which is very cooling and pleaſant; arrack is alſo very 
... ²ĩo⅛-m‚ũñ ̃ ͤ a 71˙Ü!!Ä 
In drinking, they generally hold the veſſel at a diſtance 
above their mouths, and catch the ſtream as it deſcends. 

Juen, 55. I 5 
| he natives are as fond of chewing bite] and areta, 
and of taking 9p3#u7,; as thoſe of the other iſſands already 
mentioned. They alſo take bang, which raiſes the ſpirits 
almoſt as ſoon as opium y this plant, which reſembles 
hemp, they infuſe in their liquors, Tobacco is ſeldom 
ſmoked in pipes, but a leaf of it being rolled up to about 


one 


queatly iogivg them red with the expreſſed juice o 


( 


the length and thickneſs of a man's finger, is lighted at 
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one end, and ſmoked at the other, till about two thirds 
of it is conſumed and then it is thrown away. They 
ſeldom driak when they ſmoke. F 
Their mode of fitting is not croſs-legged as the inha- 
bitants of Turkey, but either on the haunches or on the 
left ſide, ſupported by the left hand, with the legs tucked in 
on the right fide. Their ordinary falutations are perform- 
ed by lifting up one or both hands to their head; but be- 
fore the great, they proſtrate themſelves with theit faces 
to the ground. e aig 5 
A Sumatran ever ſcrupulouſly abſtains from pronounc- 
ing his own name; not from any motives of ſuperſtition, 
but merely as a punctilio in manners. It occaſions him 
anfinite embarraſſment when a ſtranger, unacquainted with 
their cuſtoms, requires it of him: as ſoon as he recovers 
trom his confuſion he ſolicits the interpoſition of his neigh- 
bour. He is never addreiled, except in the caſe of a ſu- 
| x dictating to his dependent, in the ſecond perſon, 
but always in the third, uſing his name or title inſtead of 
the pronoun, and when theſe are unknown, a general title 
of reſpect is ſubſtituted, and they ſay for inſtance, What is 
-his-honout's-p!eaſure ? Apo orang cayo pooma ſooco ® Marſ- 
den 249. They have a practice of A their hair 
with oil of benjamin, which they diſtil from the gum, by a 
proceſs of their own invention. 7b. 148. 
The people are immoderately fond of gaming, both with 
cards and dice, which were probably introduced by the 
Chineſe; as they are alſo of cock-fighting. Inſtead of 
trimming their cocks, they produce them with all their 
gay plumape, and faften ſuch ſharp inſtruments to their 
Is, of the ſhape and length of the blade of a penknife, 
that the battle is over in an inſtant, one ſtroke frequently 
bringing down the ſtouteſt cock. 1 
Stag- hunting is one of the chief of their rural ſports: 
the game is rouzed by ſome little yelping dogs, and the 
huntſmen, who are almoſt naked, run it down on foot, 
darting their lances at the deer, when they come within 
reach of chem. Although the Sumatrans have a remarkably 
good aim, yet che mode of letting off the matchlocks, 
which are the pieces moſt habitual to them, deprives 
them of the opportunity of ſhooting flying. Marſden, 151. 
When travelling at night, they make uſe of torche or 
links, called ſoolbo, the common fort of which is nothing 
more than dried bamboo of a convenient length, beaten 
at the joints till they become fplit in every part, without 
the addition of any reſinous, or other inflamable ſubſtance. 
A ſuperior kind is made by filling with dammar a young 
bamboo, about a cubit Tong, well dried, and the outer ſkin 
taken off. "Theſe torches are carried chiefly for the pur- 
poſe of frighting away the tigers, who are alarmed at the 
appearance of fire; and for the ſame reaſon it is common 
10 make a blaze with wood in different parts round their 
villages. Marſden, 149. „ 
"Their villages, called dogfoons, are always ſituated on 
the banks of a river or lake, for the convenience of bath- 
ing, and of tranſporting goeds: an eminence difficult of 
aſcent is uſually made choice of for ſecurity. The rows 
of houſes form commonly a quadrangle, with paſſages or 
lanes, at intervals between the buildings. In the middle 
of the ſquare ſtands the halli, or town hall, which conſiſts 
of one undivided room, which is from fifty to an hundred 
feet long, and ou twenty to thirty feet wide. This room 
is open at the ſides, but, upon particular occaſions, mats or 
chintz are hung. The frames of the houſes are of wood, 
the under plate reſting on pillars about fix or eight feet 
high. The floors are formed of whole bamboos, four or 
five inches in diameter, laid cloſe to each other; acroſs 
theſe are laid laths of ſplit bamboo, and over them are 
uſually ſpread mats of different ſorts. ' Theſe floors have 
an elaſticity, which, to perſons unaecuſtomed to them, 
excites apprehenſions of danger. Among the various ma- 
terials which are uſed for” the purpoſe of thatching their 
houſes, we ſhall only mention the e, which is a vegeta- 
ble production, ſo nearly reſembling horſe-hair as ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed” from it: this envelops the ſtem of tliat 
ſpecies of palm called anon, from which the beſt today, or 
palm wine is procured, and is employed by the natives for 
2 great variety of purpoſes: it is of all vegetable ſub- 
ſtances the moſt durable. Roofs of houſes formed of this 
ſubſtance have been known to continue ſound for fifty 
years.” The only method of aſcending to theſe houſes is 
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GEOGRAPHY. SUMATE A; 
by a piece of timber, or bamboo, cut in notches; which 
are ſeldom faſtened, and cannot be climbed by any one 
unuſed to them. = __ | 
Their bed is a kind of mat, uſually of a fine texture, 
with a number of pillows, worked at the ends, and adorn- 
ed with a ſhining ſubſtance that reſembles foil. A ſort of 
canopy or vallance, formed of various coloured cloths, 
hangs over head. They ſit on the floor, and conſequently 
have no occaſion for ſtools or chairs: Inſtead of tables, 
they have what reſembles large wooden ſ.lvers with feet, 
found each of which three or four perſons diſpoſe them- 
ſelves. They have a little coarſe china imported by the 
Buggueſs prows, which is held as matter of luxury. Their 
houſes have no chimnies, and their fireplaces are no more 
than a few looſe bricks or ſtones, diſpoſed in a temporary 
manner, and frequently on the landing- place before the 
doors. The fuel is wood entirely, the coal which the 
iſland produces never being converted by the inhabitants to 
that purpoſe. They frequently kindle fire by the friction 
of two ſticks; on which occaſions they chooſe a piece of 
dry porous wood, and cutting ſmooth a ſpot of it, lay it 
in an horizontal direction. They then apply a ſmaller 
piece, of a harder ſubſtance, with a blunt point, in a per- 
pendicular poſition, and turn it quickly round between 
the two hands, as chocolate is milled, prefling it down- 
ward at the ſame time: a hole is ſoon formed by this mo- 
tion of the ſmall ſtick, but it does not penetrate far before 
the larger one takes fire. Baſtets (bronong baccole) are a 
conſiderable part of the furniture of a man's houſe, and 
the number of theſe ſeen hanging up, are tokens of the 
owner's ſubſtance, for in them his hasveſts of rice and 
pepper ate gathered and brought home, no carts being 
employed in the interior parts of the iſland. They are 
carried chiefly by the women, on the back, ſupported by a 
ſtring or band acroſs the forehead. Marſden, 53, 54, 55. 
heir mechanics are, in general, but indifferent work- 
men; their carpenters, indeed, will run up one of their 
cane tenements in a few days; but both the. model and 
materials being always the ſame, this requires little in- 

genuitʒ. VVT 
They have alſo hlachſmiths, but their work is not much 
admired ; and their taylors are ſtill greater bunglers. The 
Chineſe are the beſt mechanics among them, But though 
the people of Sumatra are, in general, ſuch indifferent 
mechanics, there is hardly any great man, or even a ſove- 
reign prince, upon the weſt coaſt, but learns ſome handi- 
craft trade: their favourite employment is that of a gold- 
ſmith, in which they excel, for the people are very expert 
in making all ſorts of gold plate with very few tools, and 
yet with ſuch extraordinary dexterity, that whatever is of 
their workmanſhip ſells at a very high, price throughout 

% TFT ESTER bet: OTE 
Their flying. proas are the moſt admired of any of their 
workmanſhip; they are very long, but ſo narrow, that 
two men cannot ſtand a-breaſt in any part of them. The 
keel is only a large tree hollowed, and the ſides are 
raiſed with a plank about three feet above it, and each 
end left as ſharp as poſſible, the keel projecting beyond 
the other part of the veſſel, though, when loaded, it is 
quite under water. Inſtead of a rudder they fteer with a 
long piece of wood not broader than one's hand. Theſe 
veſſels carry a great fail, and have outlayers on each fide, 
with planks of light wood at the ends, and. when it blows 
hard, they ſend out a man or two to fit at the extremity 
of the windward outlayer to keep the veſſel from overſet- 
ting. Thus managed, they will bear the greateſt ſea ; 
81 when an Engliſb pinnace, with two fails, makes five 
miles an hour, theſe will run ten or twelve; however, 
they are never uſed but in fiſhing, or to ſail to ſome 
neighbouring iſland. They have larger. proas, that carry 
fourteen or fifteen ton, with which they trade to Ma- 
Iacca, Pegu, Siam, and other places; but they have no 
large ſhips or veſſels of force. 
ſe is made of the curd of the 


The chief cement they u 
buffalo's milk, called prackee. Maren, 147. Gunpowder 
is manufactured in various parts of the iſland, but leſs to the 
ſouthward in general than amongſt the people of Menang- 
caboto, the Battas, and the Acheneſe, whoſe frequent wars 
demand large ſupplies. Id. 1157. 
There is a great diverſity in the languages ſpoken on 
this iſtand,, The. Malay tongue, which has extended 2 


SOM ATRA. 1 - 
ſelf throughout the eaſtern iffands, ſo as to become the 
Uingua franca of that part of the globe, is ſpoken evety 
where along the coaft of Sumatra, and is underſtood in al- 
moſt every part of the iſland; it hath been much cele- 
brated for the ſmoothneſs and ſweetneſs of its ſounds, 
which have gained it the appellation of “ the Italian of 
the eaſt.” alities render it well adapted to 
poetry, which the Malays are paſſionately addicted to; 
all their leiſure time, which comprehends the greateſt part 
of their lives, is employed in ſinging of ſongs, which are 
for the moſt part proverbs illuſtrated, or figures of ſpeech 
applied to the occurrences of life; ſome others are hiſto- 
rical love- tales, hke our old Engliſb ballads, but often ex- 
tempore. Marſden, 159. 
Their writing is in the Arabic character, very little cor- 
rupted ; owing to which, and their adoption of their reli- 
gion from the fame quarter, a mow number of Arabic 
words are incorporated with the Adalay. The Portugueſe 
alſo have furniſhed them with many terms. They write 
on paper, uſing ink of their own compoſition, with pens 
made of the twig of the no tree. Idem, 163. | 
Beſides the Malu, there are a variety of languages 
en on Sumatra, which, however, have not only a ma- 
nifeſt affinity among themſelves, but alfo to that general | 
language which is found to prevail in and to be indige- 
nous to all the iflands of the eaſtern ſea, from Madagaſcar 
to the moſt remote of Captain Cs diſcoveries, compre» 
hending a wider extent than the Roman, or any other tongue 
has yet boaſted. The principal internal languages of Fu. 
matra are the Rejang and the Batta, whoſe difference con- 


fiſts not ſo much in the want of correſpondence in the 


terms, as by the circumſtance of their being each expreſ- 
ſed in à diftint and peculiar written character. This is 
perhaps ſingular in the hiſtory of human improvements, that 
two divifons of people on the fame iſland, with equal claĩms 
to originality, in ſtages of civikzaticn nearly equal, and 
_ ſpeaking languages derived from the fame ſource, ſhould 
write in characters eſſentially different from each other, 
and from the reft of the world. Marfilen, 159—r65, 
Their writings of any bulk and jmportance are executey 
with ink on the inner bark of a tree, cut into narrow | 
firips of conſiderable length, and folded together in 
ſquares, each ſquate or fold anfwering for a page; on 
more common occaſions they write on the outer coat 
of 2 joint of bamboo, fometimes whole, and fometiines | 
— into pieces of two or three inches in breadth, with 
the point of their criſ, or other weapon, which ferves | 
the purpoſe of a ſtylus. Ihe proportion of clioſe 
among the natives who can read and hor abr: wa. 
the Bartas, lbs 4 at, and perhaps not ſurpaſſed in 
many countries of Europe. Nane of 'thefe Janguages are 
fo harmonious as the Malay; and the Lampoon, in parti- 
cular, is very guttural. In Java, Siam, and othet parts 
of the eaſt, beſides the common language of the country, 
there is eſtabliſned a court language, which is ff by 


perſons of rank only. This driitindtion, artfully invented 
ſor the purpoſe of keeping the wer de de and 
inſpiring chem with 1 fot what the do not under- 


the inhabitants of which, difparity offituation is got attend 
with muck reſerve! or diſtauce of behaviour between the 
perfores. Tam, 166. Their {kill in any af the ſciences 
is very limited. Mer, 155. They are fond'of _ 
and haye many inſtruments in uſe among them, but few 
i be o 5 being moſtly borrowed from the 
rnefe, hos r more eaſtern people; pafticularly the 
colfintmng; ging, and foren, the yiolm' tas found ft way. 


weltwetd.” The Sainpir gn tunes v 
much + thoſe of the native fig, and have uſually, 


dt of oratory'ſeems natural to them. 1 know. mar 
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Be 2c & for; perhaps, the con ſtitutfott of 

their gppetimene which heljts far zemorxd fram 

fociery dd a ae im the public deliberations.” p. 
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that ſurpriſes an European. They are in general ag] 
c aud e e abel with the wech but 
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the qualities and properties of every herb atid ſhrub, atong 
that exuberant variety with which theſe iſlands are dach 
ed: they diſſinnguiſh the ſexes of many plants and trees; 
and divide ſeveral of the penera into ns many different 
ſpecies as our profeffors. Mr. Marſden fays they brought 
him ſpecimens of twelve varieties of the packs or ++ 
which they told him were not the whole; to each of theſt 
ſpecimens they gave a diſtinet name, p. go. 45 
The art of medicine among theſe prople coflſiſts al. 
moſt entirely in the application of ſimples, with the virtues 
of whith they are ſurpriſingly acquainted. Every bid thi 
and woman is a phyfician. Phlebotomy they never oe, 
yet or” pr dhe the neighbouring iffand of Mt are 
mous for their {kill in cupping, Which they practiſe in 
manner peculiar to themſelves. oO ITS 
The natives of the hills, throuph the whole extent of 
this iſland, are ſubject to thoſe monſtrous wens from the 
throat which have been obſerved of the Valluis, and th 
inhabitants of other mountainous diſtricts in ot 7 70 855 
ume, 2 
aff 


a patticular account of them in our ſecord 
326,) On Sumatra neither ſnow, hor othet 
ever falls; which militates againſt the moſt plau- 
ible conjeQture that has been adopted concerning che 
Alpine goiters. It is Mr. Marſden's opinion that cheſt 
wens are cauſed by the foggineſs of the air in the vallies 
between the high mountains, where, and not on the fum- 
mits, the inhabitants of theſe parts refide, The Sum- 
2 do not * 75 to ap 1 0 temedy for ee 
crefcences, which in no reipect interrupt enjoytmen 
of the e eee 
Thete are two ſpecies of leprofy known in theſe parts; 
the milder ſort caufes the ſkin to be coveted with a whith 
ſcurf, or ſcales, that render them Joathſome to the ſight, 
but this diſtempet does not a immeGately ta affect 
the health, as flaves in that fitaation are dall bought NF 
fold for field and other out- dor work. It je 


e fleſh falls from the bones; 
is thus attacked is driven ftom ſociety into the 


wins „ 0 2 ti wh ed the | 
med; but few inftances are non of a recovery from 
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The ſnal! pox ſothetimey vitits the Maid, nd nates 


terrible ravages ; it is regarded as the plague, and drives 
from the country thoufands whom the infectiqh ff 

The venereal #feaſe, though common in the Mat. ls 
Zars, is, in the infand country; almoſt unknown. A ma 


returning to his village with the infrction is munned f 
the inhabitants as an unclean and interdicted petfon. * 
Halays cure it with the decoftion of a Chin root; e 
by them gadvong, which cairfes a falivatiom 
'When a mau is by fekneſs ot otherwiſe Hepdvel of 
his reaſon, or when fubje&t to convulfion firs, they Ripe 
him poffelled by an evil ſpirit, and their ceremony of et 
oreiling is 4 putting the tinfortdnate wretch toto a tis 
and fetting fire to it, ſo that unleſs by his wa Sia 
he can” effect his eſcape, he muſt" periſ in the flames. 


Sometimes the terror excited by ſuch a ſituation reſtores 
it would have a direct ten- 
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130 A SYSTEM OF 


Marriages at Sumatra are of three kinds: the firſt is 
'ralled marriage by jogjeer 3, the ſecond, marriage by ambel 
ana; and the third, by ſemundo. The Jjacjoor conſiſts in 
one man giving another a certain ſum of money as a con- 
ſideration for. - perſon of his daughter; whoſe fitua- 
tion, in conſequence of ſuch. a purchaſe, differs but 
Hee fro: from "ah of a ſlave to the, man ſhe marries, and to 

the mode of marriage by ambo/ ana, the 
fakes SP a virgin makes choice of ſome, young man for: 
her huſband, generally from an inferior family, which re- 
unces all farther. r aht to or intereſt in him, and he is 
com into the houſe of his father-in-law, who kills a buf- 
falo on the occaſion, and- receives twenty dollars from the 
ſon's relations. After this, the booroo bye” nya 1 good 
and bad of him) is veſted in the wife's family: if he mur- 
ders or robs they pay the hangoon, or fine; if he is mur- 
dered they receive the fine, or bangoon. They are liable 
to, any debts he may contract aſter marriage, thoſe prior 
to it remaining with his N He lives in the family, 
in a ſtate between, that of a ſon. " a debtor: he partakes 
as a ſon of what the houſe affords, but has no property in 
Minen bis rice plantation, the produce of his pepper 
garden, with every thing that he can gain or earn, belong 
to the family; he is liable to be divorced at their plea- 
ſure, and though he has children, muſt leave all and return 
naked as he came, Marſden, 224. [From the condition 
"of a man who c Qs. a marriage by ambol ana, it ſhould. 
ſeem doubtful whether the ſtatement of money paid at 


the time of marriage is not erroneous, as the parents of 
the woman have more inducement to pay a purchaſe, for 
ſuch a ſon-in-law, than the parents of the young man, 
who are repreſented as being in inferior circumſtances, 
have to pay money to procure ſuch a ſtate of dependance. 
form of marriage called ſemunde has been adopted 
from the Malays, and thence termed ſemundo Malaye, or 
mareedeeko (free). This marriage is a, regular treaty be- 
tween the parties, on the footing of equality. The addat 
id to the girl's friends has uſually been twelve dollars; 
he e agreement ſtipulates that all elfe ains, or earnings 
are td be equally the profit. of bo and in caſe of divorce 
tual conſent, 5 ſtock, debt t, and credits are to be 
equally divided; if the man only inſiſts on the divorce, he 
Bech "he ws 7 half of the effects, and loſes. the | c 
Ee Aaiars 2 if the . only claims the N 
? . the = 5 er right to the proportion of the | 
but is entitled to keep her teecar, bantal, and dun- 
: pharnalia) and her relations are liable to pa 
back ** welye- dollars, but thoſe are ſeldom mankeL IT 
This kind 6f. marriage the chiefs. of the Rejang country 
have conſented to 41 bliſh. throughout their juriſdiction. 
The cuſtoms pf the jibe on 3 them to have as 
MANY.) wives by. jaqoer. as they gan compaſs the purchaſe 
95 T afford to maintain z, but.it is extremely, rare that an 
nce occurs of their Ae more than one, and that 
Poly 2:mong.A, a few of the chiefs, . This continence they | 
me meaſure owe to Heir 1 71 z, the dictates of |: 


| eee being more powerful with th than the irregu- 
of en and make them decline an indul- f 
gence. om which their, law. 10 mot reſt rain them. A 
| man married 177 . e a ſecond wite. with- [1 
| be . i As, js more than one wife could |o 
8 e half of = effects Moen 2197235, 
oil 5 WY «1 bs . , 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
It is. eſteemed comparatively healthy, being more. free 
from woods and ſwamps than moſt ther diſtricts of the 
iſland. The chief productions dl the earth, beſides a va- 
riety of fine fruits, are rice and cotton; a little raw ſilk, 
of very inferior quality, is procured in the country, gold 
duſt is collected in the mountains, and ſülpbur from 
a volcanic mountain in the neighbourhood, ſufficient 
for the making of gunpowder to -{upply their own con- 
ſum tion, and to export a — quantity. 
he Acheneſe differ extremely in their. perſons. from the 
reſt of the Stmatrans, being in general taller, ſtouter, and 
much darker complexioned ; they poſſeſs more active and 
induſtrious, diſpoſitions than their neighbours, with more 
penetration and ſagacity. “ There is,” ſays Mr. Mare 
den, „more liberality in the mode of trading in the inte- 
rior parts than in the capital,” p. 315, , Their religion is 
7 i and they have a great many moſques and 
rieſts. 
g Ona riyer which flows into the ſea near the N. W. point, 
or Acheen head, about two miles from the mouth, ſtands 
the capital,.in,a wide valley, formed like an amphitheatre, 
by. two lofty ranges of , hills. This. river empties itſelf by 
ſeveral channels, and is very ſhallow. at the bar. The 
houſes in general are built of bamboos and rough timber, 
and are raiſed ſome feet from the ground, this part of the 
country bein overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. It is {till a 
place of conſiderable trade, particularly to that part of the 
coaſt of Hindeftan called Telinga. Beſides the natives, the 
IJ is inhabited by. Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Guzarats, 
Chinsſe, of whom the latter are the moſt numerous, 
and carry on a conſiderable trade. It is an open to 
without either wall or mote, in the centre of which ſtands 
the king's palace, which is a rude and uncouth piece 
of architecture, it is about a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, encompa fled $ a mote twenty: five, feet 
broad, and 55 many. dec o by ſtrong walls. Near the 
gate of 5 are Fal pieces of brafs aryaggee of of 
an Wee ee ze, ſome of which are , Portuguefe, but 
there are two of Engliſh conſtruction, that Were ſent by 
Jemer I. to the King of Acheen, the founder's name and 
te of the year are Ain yiſible. The diameter of che 
bore of one is eighteen, inches, the other twenty-two. Ac- 
N. lh to Dr. Dr. ee 's tables this city ſtands in 5* 22 
* itude, an . longitude. from Greenwich. © 
arge Ad e of a thick kind of cotton cloth, 
124 of ar for Me. ſhort trowſers worn by the 7s and 
Achenieſe, i is eſtabliſhed, and ſupplies a conſiderable ns, 
They alſo weave. very handſome ſilk pieces, of a particular 
form; but the latter manufacture has much, decreaſed of 
late, from a failure in the breed of ſuk- worms. Payments 
are common mage in zold-duſt, which they carry about 
them wrapped up in bladders: even the {mall left. payment 
is made by, Velde The Aebeng are bold and 795 na- 
vigators. 1 
Crimes A5 de ever r been n pores here with very remark- 
rehended _—_ the . rod of 
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Europeans; that of Acheen conſiſts of an hereditary mo- 


narchy, which is more or leſs abſolute, according to the 
talents of the reigning prince, the nobles. being always 
ready to avail themſelves of his weakneſs, "The grand 
council, at which the king preſides, is compoſed of four 
noble men, or Ooloobaggans, and eight of a lower order, 
who fit on his right hand, and fixteen cajoorangs, who fit 
on his left. At the king's feet fits a woman, to whom he 
makes known his pleaſure; by her it is communicated to 
an eunuch who ſits next to her, and by him to an officer 
named Cajooran Gondong, who proclaims it aloud to the 
aſſembly. Every proprietor of land pays, annually, a mea 
fute of rice to the crown, which he carries in perſon to 
the court, but as he always receives an equivalent from 
the king in tobacco, or ſome other article, it can only be 
conſidered as an act of homage, not as a contribution to 
the ſupport of the regal dignity, The king's revenues 
ariſe entirely from the cuſtoms and duties on exports and 
imports ; the amount of which Mr, Marſden ſtates to be 
forty catties weight (each catty being eſtimated at one pound 
and a third) this is equal to 2, 300 J. ſterling, p. 319. 
Sumatra was firſt viſited by Afonſo d Alboguerque in 1511: 
in 1585 the kingdom of Acheen had riſen to a great height 
6f power, and the friendſhip of its king was courted by 
the moſt conſiderable potentates of the eaſt: no city in 
India poſſeſſing a more flouriſhing 'trade ; the cuſtoms of 
the port being moderate, it was crouded with merchants 
from all parts. The Portugueſe were never able to con- 


dciliate the favour of the prince or people of Acheen, who | 


calted them, by way of contempt, Caffres; and the fa- 
vourite title aſſumed by the warriors of that nation was 


that of c the drinkers of the blood of miſerable Cares, 


ealling them accurſed dogs, who came from the end of 
the world to uſurp the property of others. 


* 


Toward the cloſe of the fixteenth century the Dutch 


began to navigate the Indian ſeas, and in the year 1600 
ſome of their ſhips arrived at Acheen, but they met with 
Avery unfriendly reception, and narrowly eſcaped being 
eut off, The firſt Engliſb ſhips arrived here in 1602 ; 
they were commanded by captain Fames Lancaſter (after- 
wird Sir Fames) who was ſent out by a company formed 
under a charter from queen Elizabeth, at the head of 


* 
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Engliſb upon that iſland. It is a Malay 
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ſignal defeat cauſed a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities until the 
year 1635, when the ſultan, Peducka Siri, perfidiouſly 
ſeized upon the Portugueſe ambaſſador at Acheen, and 
cauſed all of that nation at his court to be put. to death. 
Seven years after this, the ſame prince, in conjunAion 
with the Datch, took the city of Malacca, which, in con- 
ſequence of that event, was held by the Durch. In the 
ſame year Peducka Siri died, at the age of ſixty years, 
of which he had reigned thirty-five, He is faid to have 
conſtantly employed three hundred goldſmiths in his caſ- 
tle, many of whom. worked in the manufacture of filli- 
gree, for which the country is very famous. His trained 
elephants amounted to many hundreds; he had two thou- 
ſand braſs guns: the valley of Acheen alone was ſaid to 
be able to furniſh forty thouſand men upon an emer- 
gency: his eunuchs amounted to five hundred. Leav- 
ing no male iſſue, his queen ſucceeded him, and for near 
ſixty years the ſovereign power was poſſeſſed by a female. 
To attain to this dignity, it was neceſſary that ſhe ſhould 
be of the blood-royal, and a maiden, ſomewhat advanced 
in years. The female 'monatchy of. Acheen terminated 
in the year 1700, four years before Lockyer viſited the 
country. An enterpriſing prieſt then obtained the ſove- 
reignty, and very little information concerning the hiſ- 


' tory of this kingdom has been procured ſince that period. 


Mr. Marſden, though long a reſident on the ſouthern part 
of 8 iſland, could not gratify his curioſity in that par- 
ticular. | ett ro ket en 
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TDENCOOLEN *(Bencouls;) ſituated on the 'fouth= 
D weſt coaſt of Sumatra, in 3* 49 S. latitude, and, 
102” E. longitude from Greenwich, from the year 16 5 

year 1719 was the principal ſettlement of the 
town, governed 


which was the earl of Cumberland; Lancaſter brought a by four dattods, under the protection or dominion of the 


letter from the queen his miftreſs to the king of Achten, 
to whom he preſented many rich preſents, among which 

no one was ſo much admired: 

mercial treaty was drawn up and executed in an explicit 

and regular manner, which proved highly beneficiat to 
the Engliſh for many years. The French at length be- 

came deſirous of participating in the commerce of Acheen,” 
which all the European nations had formed great ideas of, 
and all found themſelves diſappointed in.- Fer alis par- , 
poſe a fleet was ſent out, under the command of commo- 


8 dore Beaulieu, which arrived there in the year 1621. 
He brought magnificent preſents to the king, but was 


treated by him very inſidiouſſy. Acheen was then go- 
verned by a king or ſultan named Peducka: Siri, who had 
made very important conqueſts, and acquired great 2 
chiefly by means of two very able commanders, Maha- 
raja, wo commanded his fleets, and Lacſemanna, gene- 


ral: of the land forces; the latter of whom was the ſecond | 


great man of that name and title. Peducka Siri, how- 
ever, Was of a cruel and ſanguinary diſpoſition, faithleſs 
and, treacherous. The poſſeſſion of Malacca, then held 
by the Portugueſe was, for many years the grand object 
of. ambition to. this prince, and. in the year 1628 a very 
formidable armament 5 thither. It. conſiſted of 
two hundred and fifty fail, and twenty thouſand land forces, 
wich a train of artillery: the principal galley in this fleet 
was named © the terror of the world ;“ ſhe had ſeven 
hundred men on board. Very conſiderable ſuecours ar- 
riving, moſt opportunely, to the Portugueſe, all this force, 
both ſhipping and men, was deſtroyed. or taken. Maba- 
raja, who. commanded the fleet, was ſlain, and his col- 
league, Lacſemanna, was taken priſoner ; who; being brought 
before, the Portugueſe, ggvernor, accoſted him with an 
undaunted ,.countenance, ſaying, /* Behold! Lacſenunitia, 
the firſt time av r come ! He was treated with reſpect, 
A a priſoner, and ſent on board his on famous 
ip to Gaa, in order to be from thence conveyed to Por- 


ſhip to Gaa,, in order to be from the | | 
gl; but he died before he reached Europe, This 
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two pangerans of Soongay-lamo and Soongay- etam, who have 
each poſſefſions in different parts of the river which flows 
through the town. They are conſtant rivals, and are 
only reſtrained from open war by the authority of the 
Engliſh Marſden, 285. It is known at "ſea" by a high 
fender mountain, called the Sugar Loaf, that riſes in the 
[ey twenty miles behind it. Before the town of 
Bencoolen is à ſmall iſland, called Rat 1fand, which breaks 
the ſwell, of the fea, and with the point of Si/{ebar, which 
extends two or three leagues to the ſouthward, forms a 
large bay. 1 5 

As Bencoolen is ſituated on a ſtinking moraſs, its un- 
healthy ſituation proved fatal to great numbers of the 
Engliſh: beſides, the natives had for ſeveral years ap- 
peared very uneaſy, and ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction 
of the ſettlement ;- which is the leſs wonderful, as the 
"Engliſh, who were unhappily ſent thither, were fo void of 
underſtanding as to treat the natives like their ſlaves ; for 
| Dampier obſerves, that while he was there the governor 
had fo little-diſcretion' as to put two of the neighbouring 
rajas, or kings, in the ſtocks, becauſe their people did not 
bring down pepper ſo expeditiouſſy as he required. The 
badneſs of the air, and the ill conduct of the Engliſb com- 
pany's ſervants, made it neceſſary to fix upon a ſituation 
that was at once more healthy, and would admit of a 
more regular fortification than the place where the old, or 
„ ound 7 aontett dny ox og. 
'» Accordingly a fort was marked out upon a riſing ground 
about two or three miles to the ſouthward; the founda- 
tions were laid, and the walls, which are of brick, began 


to riſe. hem the country being . for an inſurrection, 
aſſemibled in arms a the Engliſs, cut off part of the 
garrifon, and the reſt eſchped in their boats to ſea, and got 


on board: one of eee 16 ſhips; © | 
However, about a year after, they fuffered them to re- 
turn, and complete the: fortifications at MARLBOROUOGCH- 
FORT, as it is now called, without oppoſition; and there 
the factory are lefs expoſed to a malignant climate. Mr. 
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places this fort (the Indian name for which is 
Odvjong —__ in 3 46 S. latitude, and 102 E. lon- 
gitude from Greenwich, and he fays it is the only place 
In the iſland whoſe longitude has been determined by 
Actual obſervation. P. 3. . 

About ten miles to the ſouthward of Bencoolen is 811 
LEAR, already mentioned, which is ſituated in a bay at 
the mduth of a large river of the fame name. The Eng- 
1% have a Firs _ ony here, which is a rere from 

Bormph-fort, for the purpoſe of receivin pepper 
brought hither by the n 0 

Beſides theſe ſettlements, the Engliſb have LArrobm, 
which is fituated about forty miles to the northward of 
Bencbolen; BExXTALL, which is diſtant at leaſt an hundred 
miles in the ſame direction; and Mocyo-Mocno, which 
is ſituated near /zdrapour, and is now the moſt northerly 
6f all the ſettlements. - | 

On a part of the coaſt of Samatra, called * the Gold 


Coaſt,” the Dutch have the factory of PAD AN. They 


have likewiſe a factory at PuLLAMBAn, or PALiNBAN, 
about eight 1 from the ſea, on the banks of a very 
Karge river. Here is a fort, and a garriſon of eighty men; 
alſo two or three Nloops, which keep continually cruiſing, 
fo prevent the ſhips of any other nation approaching their 
part of the coaft, and interfering with the trade they 
carry on. About two million weight of pepper is an- 
nually purchaſed, at eighteen . and ſix pence the 
hundred weight; which price conſiderably exceeds that 
paid, for it by the Engliſh. [See page 126.] Nearly an 
equal quantity of caliu is purchaſed. 

Beſides Padang and Pullambam, already mentioned, the 
Dutch have a ſtrong fort and a great factory at Ia Max, and 
another at STACK ; but this laft place is very unhealthy. 

They have another conſiderable factory on the banks 
of the river Bancalis, that produces large profit from the 
fale 1 8 and opium, which are — paid for in 

; hed, which are uf cmprevented under the geagrl 

i ich are all camprehended under the 
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HE NICOBAR Muds extend northward from the | of theſe 
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of Bengal, and lie from 9? to 19? N. latitude, and be- 
tween 92? and 94* E. longitude, about three hundred 
miles from the peninſula beyond the Ganges, The largeſt of 
them, at which ſhips uſually touch, and which gives name 
to the reſt, is ſituated moſt to the ſouthward, and is about 
forty miles long, and twelve or fifteen broad. | 

It is, in general, low and uneven land, but toward the 
ſouth it is mountainous, with ſteep cliffs on the coaſt ; 
the iſland is very much covered with wood, among which 
are different kinds of tall timber trees. The ſoil is a rich 
black mould, very well ſuited for any kind of grain; not- 
withſtanding which it has not been found to produce any 
valuable commodities, nor has any Eurepean nation at- 
tempted to make a ſettlement upon it, or to ſubjugate the 
natives. 

The iſlands are neither divided into kingdoms nor 

ovinces, nor does it appear that any towns have been 
built upon them: but in every creek or bay are ſeen a 
few little houſes, which are erected on poſt 
feet from the ground. Theſe conlift of only a ſingle 
room, about eight feet high; they have not ſloping roofs, 
like our barns, but are neatly arched over with bent canes, 
and covered with palmeto leaves. | 

The natives are tall, clean 8 and 2 * 
complexion: they have ſtraig air a K eyes; 
their viſage is mn their noſes are well turned and — 
portioned, and their faces, taken altogether, tolerably 
handſome ; but the women pluck the hair off their eye- 
brows, which renders them much leſs agreeable than they 
otherwiſe would be. he > 

The men only wear a narrow piece of linen tied round 

their waiſts, to which they faſten another cloth of about 
a hand's breadth, and bringing it up between their legs, 
juſt cover their nakedneſs z but the women have a cloth 
about their loins, which reaches as low as their knees, 
and ſerves inſtead of a petticoat, They are a peaceable, 


N e ET AE 1 
heir uage is peculiar to themſelves; haue, 
however, 265.54 Portugueſe and JAzlayaz words, which 


are of uſe to them in bartering with the foreigners who 


F couch upon their coaſt. ST © * e 
|; The AnDoMAN $5SLANDS are ſituated in the bay of 
| Bengal, to the northward of the Nicobar iſlands, extending 


from 11 to 15* N. latitude. The manners and cuſtoms 
are much the ſame with thoſe of the in- 


norch point of Sumurra into the entrance of the bay habitants of the Nicobar i 1 0 
—— — — is 3 — Mad — — tcoetan oo chncy = 
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2 . e 7m or a oor 
r | fxty- two leagues from Cupe Comorin, whilſt its north-weſt 
ann if 6 or + RN: __ | coat is ſeparated from the continent by a ſtrait, not more 
| the Portugueſe, who were en- than fifteen or ſixteen leagues acroſs, which major Rennef 


Jon. Ii Climate, and Seaſons. With a Deſcription of 
the Face of the Country, n 64 
Adam's Mount. | 


— en and the Jear 8 
was of opinion, / that. this was the eountry:of Opbir and 
Tarſis, with whoſe treaſures Solomon's fleets wore toaded. 
$:rabo mentions the iſland of 27 in his firſt, ſecond, 
and fifteenth books, and he it us the co 
By Aroe cinnamon, lib. 2:3 and breeding elephants, 
lib. 15; but he ſpeaks merely conjecturally concerning 
it, as ſtrongly believed to be a conliderable ifand, lying 
to the ſouth of India, lib. a; und - re men· 
tions it, in the ſame book, herfays, For he ifland which 
they point out to uf as DO they deſcribe as 1yin 
a great way to the ſouth of /adia, 'antl — — 
in the fifteenth book be ſays, .it is ſoven days fail from 


— 1 * 


the peninſula of lia. Now this latter citcumſtante does 
not apply to the iſland of Ceylon, which is diſtant about 
"i * 4 . 


and of the Mountam called} ing 


| 


them, 
| | m of their Harte 
commeree, not only on account of the many advantages 
which the iſland pt with reſpret to falubrivy of air, | 
and pleaſureable -necorumbdations of hfe, but as its fitu- 
ation renders it central for all the commerce ef the euſt, 
and afforded a ready acces to the richeſt countries ; 
hiiſt a naval force collected here would have kept all 
in awe, as well as entirely ruined t commerce of 
all other Eurepran powers; but a different courſe of con- 
duet was , and the 'coalt of Maldbar vety inju- 
dieiduſly wade-choice of, and this in a great meafure pre- 


| 


cipitated their ſubverſion, «© The Dutch, ſays. the author of 
| the 


s, about eight - 


CEYLON. A M8 
hiloſophical and political hiſtory of the Ea/? and 
fl Indies, after having eſtabliſhed 25 the 
ruin of the Portugueſe in the Moluctas; and by being poſ- 
ſeſſed of Batavia and Malacca, could intercept any ſhips 
paſſing thro' thoſe Straits, or Sunda, their rapaciouſneſs 
growing with their ſtrength, formed a deſign of extermi- 
nating their European rivals from the iſland of Ceylon alſo, 
One of their admirals, named Spilberg, firſt gained a foot- 
ing in the country, by offering his aſſiſtance to the king of 
Candi, who was then ſtruggling hard, in defence of his na- 
tural rights, againſt the power and perfidy of the Portu- 
ueſe, The natives, aided by their Dutch auxiliaries, main- 
tained a long and obſtinate war, and at length, in 1658, 
entirely drove out the Portugueſe. For thele ſervices the 
Dutch were put into poſſeſſion of all the ſettlements before 
held by their rivals; but the poor haraſſed natives found 
that they had only exchanged one European tyrant 
for another. Things remained in this inimical ſtate for 
more than a century; but ſo lately as the year 1766 a 
Jong war, which had been equally deſtructive to each 
ower, was terminated by a formal peace being ratified, 
y which great adyantages were derived to the Dutch co- 
loniſts. Their ſovereignty over the diſtricts of the iſland 
which they poſſeſſed was ackno-wledged by the prince of 
Candi, who had before recognized them only by the ap- 
pellation of guardians of his coaſts ;” and farther, the 
Dutch imcailfiries were authorized to extend their trade 
to all parts of the iſland, without reſtriction; and the 
country power engaged to carry on no foreign commerce 
with any other nation. In return for all theſe eſſeutial ad- 
vantages, the Dutch agreed to pay annually to the prince 
of the country, the value of the produce of the ceded 
coaſts, and to fupply the Cinglaſſes with à certain quan- 
tity of ſalt, ſufficient for their conſumption, gratis, 
M. de Bougainvilk, who viſited theſe parts in 1768, ſtates 
the above particulars, from whom the Abbe Kaynal has 
drawn his information. ; 5 18 8 
The iſland of CEYLON is ſitua | 
north latitude, and between 79 and 827 eaſt longitude 
from London, and is about two hundred and fifty miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and near one hundred in 
e from eaſt to weſt; and the Dutch obſerve, that 
in its ſhape it reſembles a ſe alia ham. It is ſeated 
about forty-five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the hither pe- 
ninſula of India, and is one of the fineſt countries in the 
world. | N 2 | : 
The monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame here as on the 
, neighbouring continent; for the rains begin to fall much 
ſooner on the weſtern coaſt than on the eaſtern, juſt as 
they fall ſooner on the Malabar ſide of the coaſt of India, 
than on the coaſt of Coromandel, which probably proceeds 


ted between 6e and 10 
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| the centre of which is a large and deep lake of ſome of the 
beſt water in the world. From thence proceed ſeveral ri- 
vulets, which fall in torrents down the ſides of the moun- 
tain, and, after being re- united, form three great rivers in 
the plain. Near the lake is a large ſtone, on which is the 
print of a man's foot, as perfectly engraved as if the im- 
preſſion had been made on wax. The Cinglaſſes are per- 
ſuaded that it is a veſtige of the firſt man, and therefore 
have called that mountain Hamalel, or Adam's mountain; 
which the Portugueſe have tranſlated Pico de Adam, or the 
Peak of Adam. "The people believe, that the firſt man was 
created here; that the lake aroſe from the tears which Eve 
ſhed at Abel's death; and that Ceylon was part of the ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe. This tradition, which could only be re- 
ceived from the Fews, it is ſaid came from king Vigia Rata, 
who, according to the common opinion, lived hve hun- 
dred years before Chr iſt. | 

The Abbé Raynal imagines that Ceylon was at a very diſ- 
tant period of time united to the continent of India, and 
ſevered from it by ſome violent concuſſion of nature. 
The narrow, ſea which runs between it is full of ſhoals, 
ſo that no ſhip can ſail upon it; and there are only a few 
places where ſmall boats may paſs in four or five feet of 
water. The Dutch, who Maine the ſovereignty here, 
have always two armed loops to enforce the payment of 
the taxes they have impoſed, In this ſtrait the pearl- 
fiſhery is carried on, which was formerly very lucrative, 
but is now become of little value. 
When the Portugueſe firſt landed here the iſland was 
very populous, and inhabited by two nations very diſ- 
tinct and widely differing from each other in their man- 
ners, their government, and their religion. 'The northern 
part of the iſland is thinly inhabited by a nation called 
Bedas, and is much leſs fertile than the country ſouth- 
ward, which is poſſeſſed by a numerous and powerful 
people called the Cinglaſſes. | 
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Of the!Trees and Plants of CEYLON, with a particular D 
ſeription of the Tallipot- Tree, the Reffule, the Cinna- 
mon=Tree, the Areca, the Betel, the Orula, and the 

Jambo. O the different kinds of Grain, and the Method 

of Huſbandry practiſed by the Natives, | 


NE of the moſt remarkable trees in Ceylon is the 
'TALL1PoT, which grows ſtraight and tall, and is as 

big as the maſt; of a ſhip: the leaves are ſaid to be ſo 
large as to cover fifteen or twenty men ; when dried 
they are round, and fold up like a fan. The natives 


from the ſame cauſe, Ceylon, as well as that great peninſu- 
la, being divided by very high mountains, The northern 
part of the iſland is ſudje& to great droughts of very long 
continuance, an affliction that is the more ſenſibly felt, as 
there are ſcarce any ſprings or rivers in that part of the 
{ iſland, and the inhabitants are obliged to be ſupplied with 
| water as well as food from the ſouth, . 33 
There are, however, ſeveral rivers in the iſland, which 
fall down from the mountains, but are generally ſo rapid 
and full of rocks as not to be navigable; the largeſt is that 
of Mavillagonge, which has its ſource in a mountain cal- 
led Adam's Mount, and running north-eaſt falls into the ſea. 
The country is for the moſt part covered with fragrant 
woods and groves, and between the mountains are little 


fertile vallies watered by ſine ſprings. Not only gold and | ag 


ether metals, but topazes, rubies, ſaphire, granates, and 
cry/flal, are the productions of this iſland. * 


In its ſouthern part, About twenty leagues from the ſea, | 


is a vaſt plain, in the middle of which is the above moun- | 
liquor is obtained in the following manner: on the very 


top of the tree grows a bud, which they cut off, and bind 


tain covered with a fine turf; it riſes a rock of a pyramidi- 
cal form, but ſo rugged, that it is ſaid it can only be 
aſcended by means of an iron chain, which hangs from 
the top to the bottom. It is ſuppoſed to be two ſeagues 
from the fer to the topmoſt ſummit; but the way ſo 
bad, that ſetting out early in the morning, one cannot ar- 
rive thither till two hours after mid-day; and the height 
is ſo prodigious, that the ſailors: begin to deſcry it twenty 
leagues out at ſea. T'hough'tho ſummit of the rock, when 
viewed from the bottom in the plain, appears like a point, 


þ 
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| this liquor they obtain a kind of brown ſugar, which in 


a 


wear a piece of the leaf on their heads when they travel, 
to ſhade them from the ſun ; and they are ſo tough, that 
they are not eaſily torn, though thoſe that wear them make 
their way through the woods and buſhes. Every ſoldier 
carries one, which alſo ſerves him for a tent to fleep in: 
without theſe leaves, it would be impoſſible to live abroad 
in the rainy ſeaſon, This tree bears no fruit till the laſt 
year in which it lives, and then has plenty of a hard fruit 
of the ſize of a nutmeg. Its trunk contains a pith, which 
is ſometimes eaten like the pith of the ſago- tree, and bread 
is made of it as well as of age. c 

They have a tree called ReFFULE, that is as ſtraight 
and as tall as the cocoa- tree, and is alſo full of pith. From 
this tree the natives draw a cool pleaſant liquor that is very 
reeable, though it is no ſtronger than water, and an or- 
dinary tree yields three or four gallons a day. By boiling 


India is called jaggory; and, it is faid, that by mat it, 
they can make it anſwer all the purpoſes of ſugar. This 
about it pepper, ſalt, limes, garlick, and leaves: under 
this bud they hang an earthen-pot to catch the liquor, and 
every day cut a thin ſlice from the end where the bud 
grew. The leaves of this tree fall off, and are renewed 
every year till it arrives at its full growth, and then the 
ſame leaves continue on it for ſeveral years together, As 
the bud at the top ripens and withers, others come out 


lower every year, till they reach to the bottom of the 


nd dies 
within 


yet it forms a' terrace two hundred paces in diameter; in 
Vor, I. „ | ADA 


_ 


) 


boughs, 1 the tree has done bearing, a 


* 


* 


A SYSTEM OF 


within ſeyen. or eight years after. The wood of this tree, 
which is very A heavy, is black, and of this the 
inhabitants make the peſtles with which they beat the rice 
out of the huſks in mortars. | 
There are here whole foreſts of oranges, citrons, and 
cinnamon trees; and the laſt are ſo common, that the ſmell 
of them ſpreads eight leagues round. | 
The CINNAMON-TREE is peculiar to this iſland, and is 
of ineftimable value to the Dutch. This tree grows on the 
ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, where it is as common as 
any other in the woods; but thete are few or none to be 
found toward the northern coaſt ; Tn the Dutch have ſe- 
cured all the bays and mouths of the rivers round the 
iſland, to prevent other nations ſettling there, or having 
any commerce with the natives. 
he root of the Cinnamon- tree is large, and divides it- 
ſelf into ſeveral branches, covered with a bark, which on 
the outer Ig is of a greyiſh brown, and on the inner of a 
reddiſh caſt. The wood of this root is hard, white, and 
has no ſmell. The body of the tree, which grows to the 
height of 18 or 20 yards, is covered, as well as its nu- 
meraus branches, with a bark which at firſt is green and 
afterward red, The leaf is ſomething like that of the 
Iaurel, but longer and narrower; when firſt unfolded it is 
of a flame- colour; but after it has been ſome time expoſed 
to the air, and grows dry, it changes to a deep green on 
the upper ſurface, and to a lighter on the lower. The 
flowers are ſmall and white, and grow on large bunches 
at the extremity of the branches ; they have an agreeable 
ſmell, ſomething like that of the lily of the valley. The 
fruit is ſhaped like an acron, but is not ſo large; it is com- 
monly ripe in September : when boiled in water it yields 
an ail, which ſwims at top and takes fire: if left to cool it 
hardens into a white ſubſtance, of which candles are made, 
which have an agreeable ſmell, and are preſerved for the 
uſe of the king of Ceylon. No part of the tree that pro- 
duces the Cinnamon is valuable, except the under bark. The 
beſt ſeaſon for raiſing and ſeparating it from the outer 
bark is in the ſpring, when the ſap flows copiouſly. It is 
cut into thin ſlices and expoſed to the ſun; in drying it 
curls up. The beft Cinnamon is obtained from trees about. 
three or four years old; after that ſtanding they yield a 
coarſer kind. The trunk when ſtripped of its bark de- 
cays, but freſh ſhoots ariſe from the root. The fruit of 
this tree contains a ſeed from whence it is raiſed, —— 
Good Cinnamon muſt be ine, ſmooth, brittle, thin, of a 
yellow colour, inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and 
of a poignant yet agreeable taſte. Befides its uſefulneſs 
in the culinary art, it poſſeſſes great medicinal virtues. 
Abbe Raynal Hift. Politique. 
The Cooleys are a claſs of people in Ceylon that are con- 
fidered as the loweſt link in the chain of ſociety, and to 
theſe the employment of dur the Cinnamon trees is al- 
lotted; and every other claſs of iſlanders conſiders it as a 
_ diſgrace to be employed therein. The Dutch are ſaid to 
purchaſe Cinnamon of the king of Candi, on an average at 


136 


| 


fx pence ud pound. Attempts have been made to culti- 
vate the Cinnamon-tree at Malabar, and 2 of France, 
| 


by the French, who have for ſeveral years paſt looked with 
an envious eye on the excluſive trade which the Dutch 
carry On in ſpices ; but on every experiment it has been 
found to degenerate when raiſed on that ſoil, 

It appears from a paper publiſhed in the Tranſactions 
of the Society in Londen, for encouragement of arts, 
manufaQures, and commerce, for the year 1786, p. 229 
that the Cinnamon-tree has been planted and cultivated: 
in the iſland of Famaica with ſucceſs, and it is highly 
- Probable, that the Ve Indjes may, in time, be enriched 
with that yaluable aromatic, In the courſe of the laſt 
War, lord Rodney captured a French Eqft India ſhip, on 
board of which were ſome Cinnamon plants ; theſe he pre- 
{ſented to the governor of Jamaica, and they were found 
to thrive very well on that iſland, having both bloſſomed 
and fructiſied. g 5 : 


The ARECA grows on 3 ſpecies of palm-tree, and is 2 
fruit not uncommon in moſt parts of Aſia, and is in great 
plenty at Ceylan, It is oval, ſomewhat reſembling a date, 


but more pointed at the ends. The bark is thick, ſmooth, | 


and membranaceous; and covers a kernel of a whitiſh caſt, 
ſhaped like 2 pear, and of the ſize of a nutmeg. The In- 


q 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Cyron. 


| veridhes the blood, and cauſes the Jaundice ; but when 


mixed with betel, its unwholeſome qualities are entirely 
corrected, 

The BzTzL is a creeping and-elimbing plant like the 
ivy, It embraces 8 and is cultivated in the 
ſame manner as the vine. Its leaves a good deal reſemble 


choſe of the citron, tho' longer and nartower at the ex. 
| tremity. The betel thrives belt in moiſt places 


5 but is 
found in all parts of India. | 
At all times of the day, and even in the night, the 7,. 
dians chew the leaves of the betel, the bitterneſs of which 
is corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in them. 
There is conſtantly mixed with it the chinam, a kind of 
burnt lime, made of ſhells. The rich frequently add per- 
fumes. It would be thought a breach of politeneſs anon 
the Indians to take leave for any long time without per- 
ſenting each other with a piece of bezel ; It is,“ ſays the 
Abbt 12 % pledge of friendſhip which relieves the 
pain of abſence.“ N o one dates to ſpeak to a ſuperior 
unleſs his mouth is perfumed with betel, it would even 
be rude to neglect this precaution with an equal. The 
women of gallantry are the moſt immoderate in the uſe of 
betel, it being a powerſul incentive to love. This leaf is 
taken after meals; it is chewed during a viſit; it is of. 
fered like ſnuff among Europeans when acquaintance 
meet; tho' with this difference, that the Indians have a 
kind of ceremonial of preſenting it, at meeting and part- 
ing. This exceflive uſe of bete/ deſtroys the teeth, but it is 
ſaid to be an excellent ſtomachic. Raynal, vol. I. page 215, 
Among the other extraordinary trees of this iſland, is 
the OrvLa, which is of the ſize of an apple tree, and 
bears a fruit like an olive; this they ſometimes take as a 
purge : they alſo uſe it to dye their cloaths black, by dip. 
ping them into water in which this fruit has been infuſ- 
ed; and it is ſaid, that if a piece of ruſty iron be thrown 
into this water, it will eat off the ruſt, and the iron be- 
come bright; but that the water will be ſo black, that it 
will ſerve for ink. © | 
Here are a great variety of fruits; but the natives ſel- 
dom eat them ripe, or cultivate any but thoſe which 
ſerve for pickles. The fruit called jacb, or jaka, is a 
part of their food; it grows upon large trees, is round, 
and of the ſize of a peck loaf: it is covered with a green 
prickly rind, and has ſeeds or kernels withis it, that re- 
ſemble a cheſtnut, both in ſize, colour, and taſte. This 
fruit they gather before it is ripe, and when boiled it has 
the taſte of cabbage; but when mellow it is eaten raw, 
and is very good, The kernels roaſted in the embers 


_| ſerve them for food when on à journey. 


There is another fruit called JamBo, which is very 
juicy, and has the taſte of an apple: the colour is white, 
ſtreaked with red, and it looks very beautiful. They have 
alſo ſome fruits that reſemble our plums and cherries; 
nor do they want any of the common Iadian fruits, as 
pine-apples, cocoas, limes, melons, pomegranates, and mangoes. 
The kitchen-gardens of this iſland are well ſupplied 
wich roots and herbs ; the roots they eat are known by the 
general name of yams, though they have a great variety of 
them, They have alſo ſeveral ſorts of vegetables, which 
they eat with butter, ſome of which are nearly equal to 
aſparagus, They alſo dreſs ſome of their green fruit 
with rice. The Portugueſe and Dutch have introduced 
almoſt all the herbs and roots uſed in our kitchens, as 
colewworts, lettuce, ſage, mint, roſemary, radiſbes, and carrots ; 
and their woods afford plenty of medicinal herbs, which 
are well known to the natives, for their efficacy in reſtor- 
ing the diſeaſed to health. + | 
The country alſo abounds with flowers of the fineſt 
colours, and the moſt fragrant ſmells, but the natives ne- 
ver eultivate them, or take any delight in fine gardens ; 
by the young fellows and girls adorn their hair with 
them. | | 455 . | 
Their uſual ſeed-time'is in Fuly or Auguſt, ſoon after 
the beginning of the rains, and their harveſt in January 
or February; but where they have always plenty of watef, 
they pay little regard to the ſeaſons, but ſow and reap al- 
moſt at any time. „ 
Their plough has a handle and foot ſhod with iron, 
much like our foot- plougha z but they ate both of a piece, 
and much leſs and ſhorter on account of their turning on 


Gans ſometimes cat it by itſelf, but fo taken, it 1 


eee they: in, ch for want of root. 


Cevions A 8 & A. 


{mall-beam-is'let into that part which the-ploughman | every thing they come at, and people can ſcarce ſet don 
a 8 his hand, and to which — geers of the buffaloes are a il of meat but it will be filled with them. They run 
faſtened : theſe ploughs do not, like ours, bury the ſward, up the walls of the houſes, building arches or covered paſ- 
but only ſerve to break up the ground, that is ſoon after ſages as they go; and if an arch happens to break, they 
overflowed with water, which rots the graſs and weeds. | come down and aſſiſt in repairing it, The Cinglaſſes take 
Inſtead of thraſhing their corn, they tread it out with groue care in watching every thing they value, leſt they 
oxen and buffaloes, which is frequently done in the fields ould be ſpoiled by theſe inſects, whom they diſcover by 
where it grows. When it is reaped they lay out a round theſe arches of dirt, which theyalways build wherever they 
ſpot of ground for this purpoſe, about twent five feet in | go. At a diſtance from the houſes theſe ants raiſe hillocks, 
diameter, and dig it a foot and a half deep. This method | five or ſix feet high, of a pure and fine clay, ſo firm and 
is ſo expeditious, that half a dozen oxen will trample out hard that it will require a pick- axe to break them, and un- 
forty or fifty buſhels in a day. It is remarkable, that the | der theſe they con ruct their neſts, in the manner of a ho- 
people, before they begin this work of treading out the ney- comb. Theſe inſects increaſe prodigiouſly, and great 
corn, always perform ſome religious ceremony, and apply numbers of them alſo die at a time; for when they have 
to their idols for a bleſſing on their labours. arrived at their full growth, and have obtained wings, they 
There are ſeveral other xinds of grain which the people iſſue out of an e ſun- ſet in ſuch vaſt numbers, | 
eat toward the end of the year, when rice begins to grow | that they darken the iky; and having flown out of ſight, 
ſcarce, particularly curacan, which is as ſmall as muftard- in a ſhort.time fall down dead, when the birds which are 
ſced; this they beat or grind into flour, and make cakes gone to rooſt frequently pick up a great many of them. 3 
of it. This grain grows on dry ground, and is ripe within | The poultry live almoſt entirely upon theſe ants, which, | 
three or four months after it is ſown. | as it ſerves greatly to leſſen their number, abates a nui- | 
They have another grain called anna, which is as | ſance which would otherwiſe be inſupportable. | 
ſmall as the former. Every ſeed ſhoots out four or five. | They have one ſort of BER, like thoſe common in Eng- 
ſtalks, each of which has an ear, and it is ſaid to multiply | land; theſe live in holes in the ground, and in hollow q 
a thouſand fold. The women, who perform moſt part of | trees. They have alſo a larger fort of a brighter colour, j' 
the harveſt-work, cut off the ears when it is ripe, and | and that makes much thinner honey: theſe fix their combs 
carry them home in baſkets, This is very dry food, and.| upon the boughs of trees at a great height, and as they 


is only eaten when rice is not to be had. | may be eaſily feen, whole villages, at the proper time of the 
There likewiſe grows here a ſeed called zolla, whence | year, go into the woods to gather the honey, and come 
chiy extract oil, with which they anoint themſelves, home loaded with it. They ſometimes hold torches under 


e bees till they drop down from the trees, and then boil 
| | and eat them, thinking them very good food. | 
| S'E C T. III. . | In this iſland are 53 * of a redaiſh colour, of about 
Of the Beaſts and Inſects of CEYLON, particularly Ele- the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill ; theſe appear about the time 
| * phaats, Ants, and Bees. Of the Birds and Fiſhes, when the rains begin to fall, and ſoon after the graſs and 
: | - | woods are full of them. At firſt they are almoſt as ſmall 
N this iſland there are plenty of buffaloes, oxen, deer, | as a horſe-hair, and creeping up the legs of travellers, 
4 goats, and hogs; they have likewiſe elephants, monkeys, | who always go without ſhoes or ſtockings, make the blood 
bears, tigers, jackalls, hares, and dogs; but no lions, | run down their heels, and if they have any ſore, will be 
wolves, ſheep, horſes, nor aſſes, except ſuch as are imported | ſure to get toit, To avoid this, ſome rub their legs with 
Europeans, $4.49 lemon and ſalt, to make them drop off, and others uſe a 
T his iſland is moſt famous for its ELEPHANTS, which | flat ſtick to ſcrape them off; but they are ſo ſoon ſueceed- 
are ſo numerous, that they do incredible damage to the huſ- | ed by others, that it is almoſt in vain, and they moſt com- 
bandmen, by breaking their trees, and cating and tramp- | monly let them, alone till they reach the end of their jour- 
ling down their corn. Hence the country people are | ney ; for though their legs ſmart a little, this bleeding is 
obliged to watch ſuch fields as lie near the woods every | eſteemed ſalutary. When they come to their houſes, they 
night, and they are not ſecure of their corn even when it is | get rid of them at once by rubbing their legs with aſhes. 
placed in their yards. It is with great difficulty that, with | Among the birds here is the macowdg, which ſpeaks 
lighted torches and making a great noiſe, they can frighten | very plain, when taught, and is of the fize and colour of 
them away; ſometimes they ſhoot at them, and wound | a black- bird. There is another ſpecies of a very beauti- 
them with their arrows; but the enraged elephant fre- ful gold-colour, and theſe too may be taught to 2 
quently kills them. e : he fineſt bird of this country is of the ſize of a ſparrow ; 
The Abbe de Guyon obſerves, that the tame elephants of f it is as white as ſnow, except its head, which is black, 
Ceylon are more eſteemed than any other in the Indies, not | with a plume, of feathers ſtanding upright, and the tail is 
only on account of their prodigious bulk, and the beauty | a foot long. There are others of a deep yellow, but in 
of their ivory, but alſo for their remarkable docility. |eyery other reſpect like the former; neither of them have 
% They uſe no other animals but theſe,” he adds, “in any muſical notes, or are yalued for any thing but their 
the carriage of hogſheads, and other ſuch/burdens. The | plumage. _ _. IE . 
elephant takes hold of the rope with his trunk and his | There is great plenty of fiſh in the rivers and ponds, 
teeth, he draws it, twiſts it about, throws the load on | which the natives eat with their rice much oftener than 
his back, and ſo goes off with it, He draws with equal | they do fleſh. They take them with a wicker baſket made 
eaſe a-carave}, or half-galley, on dry ground.“ in the form of a bell, which they put down in the water, 
Their menkies are alſo very numerous, and theſe are and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh, by their beating againſt 
of ſevefal kinds; ſome are of a dark grey and very large, the walls of their little priſon, and putting their arms in at 
with black faces, and white beards that reach from ear to | the top, they take them out with their hands. They 
ear, which make them reſemble old men. There is ano- ſeldom uſe nets except on the ſea - coaſt. In ſeveral places 
ther ſort like the former, and as large, but both their bo- fiſh are kept for the king's uſe, who diverts himſelf with 
dies and faces are milk white; neitherof theſe aremiſchiev- | feeding them: and in thoſe places people are prohibited 
ous: but there is a third ſort that is very troubleſome ; | taking them; which readers them ſo tame, that they will 
theſe have white faces, and no beards, but have long hair | ſwim after any body to the ſides of the pond to be fed. 
on their heads like men; about harveſt-time theſe come in | Beſides the peari-oyſters found on this coaſt, here is a | 
large companies, and not only eat up a great deal of corn, | ſhell-fiſh called xarxus, of which the Bengal Indiam make ; 
but carry a conſiderable quantity of it away in their hands; |bracelets.. JJ 8 
SECT. IV. 


1 likewiſe plunder the gardens about the houſes. 
In ſome part of the iſland are alligators, and they have} | | N 
alſo a great variety of fer pea ſome of which are ſaid to be Of ih Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Cin- 
of an incredible ſize. They have abundance af pole cats, *' glaſſes, or Inbabitarts of Ceylon. feat 6:4 

ferrits, weaztls, and other vermin, which are ſo numerous, SEPT ooh | 


U 


that they deſtroy almoſt all the wild rabbits. FRTFUHE Cinglaſſes are well ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, . 6 
The AwTs ſwarm here in an amazing degree, and their 1 and have long black hair. Their features are re: 
ſting is intolerably ſharp and painful; they devour almoſt | gular, their complexion dark, but leſs ſwarthy than _ * * 
5 3 
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of the Malabars, and their eyes, like thoſe of all other 
dians, are black. J 
Among the people of rank the young men wear their 
hair long and combed back; but when they are on a jour- 
ney they tie it up. Elderly people wear a cap, that has 
ſome reſemblance to a biſhop's mitre. They ſuffer their 
beards to grow long, and wear a waiftcoat of blue or white 
calico, and a piece of blue or ſtained calico round their 
waiſt, over which they have a ſaſh, in which they ſtick 
their knife, which has generally a fine wrought handle : 
they alſo wear a hanger by their ſides, the hilt of which 
is frequently inlaid, and the ſcabbard almoſt covered with 
ſilver. They walk with a cane, which ſometimes has a 
tuck in it, and are followed by a boy, who carries a little 
bag, in which there is bete and area. The common peo 
le are naked to the waiſt, about which they wrap a piece 
of calico that reaches down to their knees, 


In- 


The women have their hair combed back and hanging 


on their ſhoulders, ſhining with cocoa- nut oil; a waiſtcoat, 
fixed cloſe to their bodies, ſhe ws their ſhape, and a piece 
of calico being wrapped about them falls below thei 
knees, and is longer or ſhorter according to their quality. 
They wear jewels in their ears, in which my bore great 
holes: they alſo wear necklaces, and have 
their arms, abundance of rings on their fingers and toes, 
and a girdle or two of ſilver-wire or plate about their 
waiſts. Though they have a ſtately mien, they are very 
obliging to their inferiors, with whom they freely con- 
verſe. When they go abroad, they throw a piece of 
ſtriped ſilk over their heads. | | 
They ſalute an acquaintance by holding out both their 
hands, with the palm upward, and bowing their bodies ; 
but a perſon of ſuperior quality holds out but one hand, or 
perhaps only nods his head. The women ſalute by clap- 
ping the palms of their hands together, and lifting them to 
their foreheads; and the firſt enquiry is about their health, 
as it is with us. When the neareſt relations viſit, they ſit 
ſilent and reſerved; for they are not fond of talking much. 
It is uſual for them to carry proviſions and ſweetmeats with 
them to the houſe of their friend, who, however, makes 
an entertainment for them the firſt day; and if the gueſt 
Nays longer than a night, he begins to aſſiſt the maſter of 


the houſe in his buſineſs; for they think it unreaſonable 


that idle people, who have nothing to do, ſhould inter- 
rupt and hinder others for what length of time they think 
fit. But the people in general are not very able to make 
entertainments; for when they go abroad, they are oblig- 
ed to borrow a great part of the cloaths and orffaments 
they then wear; which is ſo common, that they do not 
- conſider it as any diſgrace. F 
The Cinglaſſes are ſaid not to want courage; they have 
quick parts, are of a complaiſant inſinuating addreſs, and 
are naturally grave: they are of an eyen temper, which 


is not eaſily moved; and when they happen to be in a. 


- paſſion, are ſoon reconciled ; they are temperate in their 
diet, neat in their apparel, ſomewhat nice in their eating, 
and do not indulge much in ſleep; but, though they com- 
mend induſtry, they, like the natives of other hot coun- 
tries, are a little inclined to lazineſs ; they arg not given 
to theft, but are intolerably addicted to lying, and pay 
little regard to their promiſes : they allow their women 
great liberty, and are ſeldom jealous : they are extremely 
uperſtitious, and great obſervers of omens. aL | 
Their principal food is rice, with ſome ſavoury ſoups 
made of fleſh or fiſh. Thoſe in affluent circumſtances have 
ſix or ſeven diſhes at their table: but moſt: of them are 
ſoup, herbs, or other garden-ſtuff, and they have feldom 
aboye one or two of fleſh or fiſh ; and of theſe they eat very 
' ſparingly. The meat is cut in ſmall pieces and laid by 
the rice ; and inſtead of knives and forks they uſe ſpoons 
made of the ſhell of the cocoa- nut. If they have rice 
and falt in the houſe, the poor think themſelves well ſup- 
plied with food; for with rice, a ſalad, and the juice of 
2 lemon, inſtead of vinegar, they will make a good meal, 
The eating of beef is prohibited, and they chuſe to ſel] 
their pork and fowls to the foreigners who come amongſt 
them; and would think themſelves hardly uſed were they 
compelled to make a meal of either. The wife dreſſes the 
food, and waits on her: huſband; . and when he has 
done fits down with her children, and takes what is left. 
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nor beer, and drink but little arrack. They pour the wa. 
ter into their mouths, holding the veſſel at a diſtance from 
their heads, without ever touching it with their lips. 
Cock fighting, and the game of draughts, are thei; 
uſual diverſions. The cocks of this iſland are larger, and 
their ſpurs much longer, than in any other part of the 
known world; they fix to them large gaffs, and bet upon 
theſe occaſions gold, filver, orchards, lands, and many 
other things, which are gained by the maſters of that cock 
which is victorious. Their paſſion for play is carried to 
ſuch an extravagant length, that at the game of draughts 
it is even ſaid that they venture not only all they have in 
the world, but even their very limbs. When they have no. 
thing more to loſe, they ſet a veſſel full of ſeſame, or oil 
of nuts, for they have no olives, on the fire, and by its 
ſide a ſmall axe, but very ſharp. He who loſes lays his 
hand upon a ſtone, and they cut off the joint of a finger, 
which is immediately dipt in the boiling oil, in order tg 
cauteriſe the wound. This cruel operation cannot cure 
them of their bad habit of gaming, and ſometimes the 
are ſo obſtinate, that they will not give over till all their 
fingers are cut off, | 


8 5 

Of their Marriages and Divorces. ' The Treatment of their 
Wives; their Cruelty to their Children occafuned by their 
ſuper flitious Regard to Aſtrology ; and of their Funerals, 


ARRIAGES, in this country, are uſually con- 
M cluded by the parents while their children are very 
young, without conſulting them: but the ſame care 1s 
taken as in India, that the married couple be of the ſane 
caſt or tribe. When every thing is concluded, and it is 
thought proper for them to cohabit, the young man ſends 
his wife ſix or ſeven yards of calico, and a flowered li- 
nen waiſtcoat: if he carries them himſelf ay; 4 ſleep to- 
gether that night, and appoint a time for the ſolemniza- 
tion of the wedding, or bringing her home. The even- 
ing before he takes her from her father's, he comes with 
his friends, bringing ſweetmeats and other proviſions, and 
they have a ſupper ſuitable to their rank, after which the 
bride and 1 ſleep in the ſame apartment. 
The next day after dinner the proceſſion begins from the 
wife's father to the huſband's houſe, the wife at theſe 
ſolemnities always going before the huſband. A few days 
after, their friends and relations make them a viſit, bring- 
ing proviſions, and rejoicing on the happy occaſion ; but 
it does not appear that the prieſt is called in, even fo much 

as to bleſs the marriage, © © Need 

Theſe contracts are far from being conſidered as in- 
diſſoluble, for the parties, after trying one another's tem- 
per, are at liberty to part and match elſewhere, and this 
they will ſometimes do two or three times over, before 
they fix on thoſe they like; but as they give with their 
daughters portions of cattle, ſlaves, and money, either 
theſe, or an equivalent, muſt be returned with the woman, 
_ man keeping the male children, and the woman the 
girls. 2 $ „ bats 16 AER RE 6 

Though no man is allowed more than one wife, it is 
ſaid to be common for a woman to have two huſbands, 
and thoſe brothers, who keep houſe together, and the 
children acknowledge both for their father. 

If their daughters are grown up; and marriageable, they 
make no ſcruple of letting young fellows lie with them, 
in hopes they will take them off their hands by marry- 

The men are fo complaiſantafter marriage, that if they 
are viſited by a friend, they will offer him their wife or 
daughter to ſleep with them, eſpecially if he be of a ſupe- 
rior caſt, though it would be an unpardonable crime to 
proſtitute either to a man of lower rank; and lying wich 
a a man's wife without his leave is even here, where they 
allow ſuch liberties, eſteemed ſo great a crime, that the 
huſband is indemnified if he kills both the adulterer and 
the adultereſs, when he finds them together, In theſe 
cuſtoms there is a very ſtriking reſemblance to thoſe 
which prevail in the iſlands of the Seuth-/ea, which have 
been lately viſited by many European navigators, parti- 
ate Captain Cook ; but of that in its proper 
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Their uſual drink is water, for they have neither wine 
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abortion, which they hold to be no crime. They have no 
midwives, but the good women of the neighbourhood per- 
form that office. done 

aſtrologer is conſulted to know whether it comes into the 
world under a lugky planet, and if they ſay that the hour 
is unfortunate, the child is expoſed, thrown into a river, 
or given to any perſon who will accept it; for though they 
ſuppoſe the child would bring misfortunes on the parents, 
they imagine that he may procure happineſs to a ſtranger. 
In ſhort, from the prevailing ſuperſtition of the country, 
with reſpect to aſtrology, many people, who are afraid 


under the pretence that they are born under an unlucky 
lanet. They give their children what names they pleaſe 
to diſtinguiſh them in their infancy; but when they grow 
up they take the name of the family or place to which 
they belong, or the employment or office they hold. 
A perſon of rank no ſooner dies than his corpſe is Jaid 
out and waſhed, and a linen cloth being thrown over it, 
it is carried out upon a bier to ſome high place, and burnt; 
but if he was an officer of the court, the corpſe muſt not be 
burnt without the king's orders, which are ſometimes not 
ſent till a conſiderable time after. His friends in this caſe 
hollow the trunk of a tree, and having embowelled and 
embalmed the body, they put it in, filling up the ſpaces 
with pepper, and having made it as cloſe as poflible, they 
bury the corpſe under the floor of ſome room of the houſe, 
till the king ſends an order for its being burnt. The corpſe 
is laid upon a pile of wood three feet high, and then more 
wood is heaped upon it; and if it be a perſon of diſtinction, 
an arch is built over it, adorned with colours and ſtreamers, 
and the whole is conſumed together in the flames. Af- 
terward the aſhes are ſwept up, the place fenced in, and 
a kind of arbour raiſed over it. The poor are uſually 
wrapt in the mats they lay on, and attended by two or 
three friends, who bury them. without ceremony in the 
woods. 2 N. 52 7 . 3 Y 
Some days after, a prieſt is ſent for to the houſe of the 
deceaſed, who ſings ſeveral funeral ſongs, and prays for 
the repoſe of his ſoul. 'T he women who are preſent, then 
let looſe their hair, wring their hands, and vent the moſt 
paſſionate exclamations for the loſs of their relation, enu- 
merating all his good actions, and bewailing their own 
unhappy lot, in being forced to live without him; and 
this they repeat morning and evening, for ſeveral days, 
the men ſtanding by, and expreſſing their grief by their 
ſighs and groans. 5 
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Of the Languages of the CIx L Ass ES, and their Skill in 
the Arts and Sciences. ; 
T HE Cinglaſſis have a language peculiar to themſelves, 
and alſo a learned or dead language, underſtood on- 
ly by their bramins or prieſts, in which is written every thing 
relating to the rites and ceremonies of their religion. Their 
common tongue'is copious, ſmooth, and elegant, and in 
all their addreſſes to their ſuperiors, is a great mixture of 
compliment: they are ſo exact in the titles they give to 
men and women, that they are varied at leaſt a dozen ways, 
according to the quality or circumſtance of the people to 
whom they ſpeak, and it is an unpardonable miſtake to 
give any perſon a wrong title or epithet. Their very pea- 
ſants are ſaid to be as well verſed ,in thoſe complimentary 
phraſes as the men of rank, and make handſome ſpeeches 
to ingratiate themſelves where they have a favour to aſk : 
to this they are uſed from their infancy, their parents taking 
all opportunities of introducing them into the company of 
their ſuperiors, with whom they are taught to converſe; 
ſo that they are ſeldom guilty of rudeneſs or awkward 
e ſo conſpicuous in the clowns of other coun- 
ries. | 
Inſtead of paper they uſe the leaf of the zallipot-tree, 
which they cut into ſlips of about two feet long, and three 
fingers broad, and upon it form their letters with a ſteel 
bodkin, writing from the left hand to the right. Their 
children are firſt taught to write by making letters in the 
fand of the ſtreets. 0s 


Tp _ fond of aſtronomy, which they probably learn- 
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The child is no ſooner born than the 


of the charge of children, are ſo cruel as to diſpatch them, 
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It is ſaid the women are very dexterous at procuring | ed firſt from the Egyprians and Arabs, who have long had 


a correſpondence with this iſland. They even foretel the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and make almanacks, in which 
they give the age of the moon, the lucky or unlucky times 
for ploughing, ſowing, taking a journey, or entering on any 
bulinefes and, according to the poſition of the planets, pre- 
tend to determine whether the ſick ſhall recover, or a child 
at its birth prove fortunateor not. Their parents, as has been 
obſerved, always conſult their aſtrologers on theſe ſubjects. 

Their year, like ours, has three hundred and ſixty-five 
days, and they begin it on the twenty-ſeventh, twenty- 
eighth, or twenty-ninth of March. They alſo divide 
the year into twelve months, and theſe into weeks; the 
firſt day of which they _—_— to be fortunate for the 
undertaking of any new affair. Their day is divided 
into thirty parts, and the night into as many, beginning 
the one at ſun-riſe, and the other at ſun-ſet, which is here 
about ſix o'clock all the year round, ſo that their fifteenth 
part, or pay, as they call it, anſwers to twelve o'clock at 
noon. They have no clocks or ſun-dials, but inſtead of 
them uſe a copper diſh, which holds about a pint, with a 
little hole at the bottom; this is put empty into a veſſel of 
water, and having filled itſelf in the ſpace of one of their 
pay, it ſinks, and then is ſet upon the water again, to 
meaſure another pay. 

In medicine, every body appears to underſtand com- 
mon remedies, though none have any preat ſkill. Theſe 
remedies are compoſed of herbs, 4 roots, or the 
bark of trees, found in woods, with which they purge 
or vomit themſelves as they think proper; they alſo cure 
green wounds; and though the bite of ſome of their 
ſnakes be followed by certain death, if a ſpeedy remedy 
be not adminiſtered, they apply an herb, which effectu- 
ally cures the patient, and at the ſame time ſing to him, 


which they call charming the patient. They have alſo 
many antidotes againſt poiſon taken inwardly; for as 
they abound in poiſonous plants and herbs, 8 


has graciouſly ordained that the country ſhould produce 
remedies to prevent their dangerous effects. 

The diſeaſes to which the people are ſubject, are the 
ſmall-pox, agues, and fevers, the bloody-flux, and pains 
in their limbs ; for the latter they uſe certain ointments 
with great ſucceſs, | : 

They ſeem perfect ſtrangers to anatomy and bleeding, 
except bleeding with leeches, which, as hath been already 
obſerved, is in a manner unavoidable, and they acknow- 
ledge that they receive great benefit from it. 

he hiſtory of this iſland is recorded in their learned 


| language; but inſtead of conveying any real inſtruction, it 


contains little elſe but fabulous accounts of their gods, 
and ancient heroes removed to a ſtate of bliſs, the latter of 
whom they make objects of their worſhip. Theſe re- 
cords are kept by their bramins, and being written in a 
language known only to the prieſthood, are dealt out to 
the vulgar in a manner which beſt ſuits the views of theſe 
their crafty inſtructors. Such traditions are preſerved in 
ſongs and ballads which are in common uſe. 


LEST: vi 
Of thetr Houſes, Furniture, Temples, and Fortifications. 


HEI R towns are extremely irregular, and not laid 
out in ſtreets, for every man encloſes a ſpot of 
ground with a bank or pale, in which he builds his houſe, 
'The dwellings of the generality of the. people are low 
thatched cottages, conſiſting of one or two ground rooms; 

the ſides are formed of ſplintered rattans, or canes, which 
are not always covered with clay, and when this is done, 
they are not permitted to whitewaſh them, this being a 

royal privilege. The more wealthy people have a ſquare 

in the middle of their houſes, round which are banks of 

earth raiſed a yard high, on which they fit croſs-legged, 

and eat or converſe. with their friends. They have no 
chimnies, but their meat is frequently dreſſed in the yards, 

or in the corner of a room. | 

Their furniture only conſiſts of a mat, or a ſtool or two, 

on which they ſeat the ſtrangers to whom they would 

ſhew particular reſpect; alſo a few china plates, and ſame 


— 


earthen and brazen veſſels to hold their water, and in 
Mm which 
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which they dreſs their proviſions... They have one bed- 
ftead, for the maſter of the houſe to fit and fleep on, and 
this is platted with ſmall canes, and has a mat or two, 
and a ſtraw pillow, but neither teſter nor curtains. The 
women and children lie by the fire-ſide on mats, cover- 
ed only with a cloth they wear in the day- time; but 
they have a fire burning all night at their feet; for the 
pooreſt people never want fewel, there being ſuch plenty 
of wood, that nobody thinks it worth his while to claim 
17 property in it. 

n the inland country are reckoned five capital cities, 
theſe are CAN D, the metropolis of the iſland, and the 
reſidence of moſt of the kings, till it was taken and burnt 
by the Portugneſe; but being too much. expoſed, the royal 
ſeat was removed to NELLEMBYNEUR\'a City in the heart 
of the country. The third city is ALLOUTNEUR, which 
lies to the north-eaſt of Candy. The fourth is BapouLa, 
which is ſeated between threeſcore and fourſcore miles to 
the eaſtward of Candy, and DiG6LIGINEUR, which is ſitu- 
ated between Candy and Badoula. 

Their ancient pagodas, or temples, are of hewn ſtone, 
with a multitude of images, both on the inſide and with- 
out; but they have no windows. Their modern temples 
are little low buildings with clay walls, nearly in the 
form of a dove-houſe. They have likewiſe Jp chapels 
in their . that are ſometimes not above two feet 
fquare. Theſe are ſet each upon a pillar four feet high, 
and having placed in it their favourite image, they light 
candles and lamps before it, and every morning ſtrewing 
flowers about the idol, perform their devotions. 

The inland country, called Conpe-Upa, is ſo well 
defended by nature, that it ſtands in need of no artificial 
fortifications, for on every fide it is protected by moun- 
tains of a prodigious height, covered with thick woods, in 
which is left only a narrow path fenced at proper diſtances, 
where centinels are placed day and night. Theſe fences 
are made of a tree, whoſe branches are ſet with thorns as 
long and thick, and almoft as hard, as a tenpenny nail 
theſe form a kind of gates, which are not made to ſhut 
like ours; but to lift up, like ſome old-faſhioned ſhop. 
windows. They are of the nature of a portcullis ; for when 
the natives are cloſe purſued they ſuddenly let them fall, 
and then making a ſtand, fire through them, as well as 
from the thickets to the right and left; ſo that the ſhot 
and arrows ſometimes fly as thick as hail, when there is 
not an enemy to be ſeen. | | 

There are-no wheel carriages in the country, at leaft 
among the Cinglaſſes ; for if they had them it would be 
impoſſible to uſe them in the woods and mountains, while 
their ways are ſo narrow that two men can ſcarce go a- 
breaſt, The king directs the roads to be kept in this man- 
ner, as the greateſt ſecurity he has againſt the Dutch. The 
baggage of people of condition is carried by their flaves, 
and by others, on their backs. There were no horſes in 
the country till they were brought thither by the Portu- 
gueſe, and it ſeems the king thinks it too great an honour 
to permit his ſubjects; or even foreigners, to ride on them 
in his territories; but they have oxen with bunches on 
their backs, which are uſed for carriage, and when the 
king and his court go a journey, the baggage is carried 
both by elephants and oxen. 
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Of the Power, Forces, and Revenues of the Kings of CANDY ; 
with the Puniſhments inflifted on Criminals. 


HE king of Candy, who poſſeſſes all the middle part 
© of the iſland, is formidable to his ſubjects, by the 
abſolute empire he has over their poſſeſſions, their actions, 
and their lives. The ſucceſſion to the crown is hereditary, 
where the reigning prince does not limit it in his life-time, 
for he has the power of appointing-any of his children to 
ſucceed him, and, if he fees fit, of dividing his dominions 
amongſt them, as hath been ſometimes practifed. 

The palace where the king of Candy uſually refides, is 
jn the moſt retired and inacceſſible part of the mountains 
near the town of Digligimur; it is compoſed of ſeveral 
buildings incloſed within a wall, and is fo contrived, that 
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His generals and great officers guard. the inner courts 
whete they have every night their fixed ſtations; and there 
they are obliged to remain without. having_any converſa. 
tion with each other; and their troops lie without the walls. 

The guards neareſt his perſon are compoſed of negtoes 
in whom he places the greateſt confidence, and every night 
ſends out parties, at uncertain times, to ſee if the officer 
and centinels are at their reſpective poſts. 2 

He is chiefly attended by beautiful boys, whom the go- 
vernors of the ſeveral provinces fend to court, as they do 
young girls, who ſerve him for concubines, and to grey 
his meat for his table. Mr, Knox obſerves, that when 
he was in the country, the king ſent for all the handſome 
Portugueſe women, without diſtinction, that could be met 
with, and having made choice of thoſe he liked beſt, he 
ſent back the rell, or had them placed in certain villages, 
to be kept till called for. 

W hen he goes abroad he is attended by a numerous body 
of guards, and among others has a company of Dutch, ang 
another of Portugueſe, under the command of officers of 
their reſpective nations: he is alſo preceded by drums, 
trumpets, and other inſtrumental muſic, together with 
ſinging women, and has his elephants, led horſes, and 
huntſmen with hawks, in his train. All this compan 
frequently aſſemble by the king's order at the gates of 
his palace, in expectation of his going out, when he hag 
no ſuch deſign. | A 

He eats by himſelf, ſitting on a ſtool with a little table 
covered with white calico placed beſore him. Twenty or 
thirty diſhes are brought into the room, by perſons who 
have mufflers before their mouths, and the king having a 
deep gold plate with a plantain-leaf at the bottom of it, 
calls for what he chuſes, which is alfo brought him by a 
perſon: muMled, to prevent his breathing on the meat, 

When his ſubjects enter into his preſence they fall three 
times on their faces, and then fitting on their-legs, addreſs 
him in terms little inferior to thoſe they uſe in their reli- 
ligious worſhip. One of their uſual expreſſions is, May 
© your majeſty be a god;“ at the fame time ſtyling them- 
ſelves the limb of a dog, or ſome animal, which they ſay 
is unworthy to approach him, and when they retire from 
his preſence, they creep backward till they are out of ſight, 

He intruſts the chief management of his affairs to two 
great officers, ſtyled Adigars, to whom his ſubjects may 
appeal from the judgment of inferior judges, or gover- 
nors. Next to the Adigars are the Diſſauuas, or gover- 
nors of provinces, who are entruſted with the civil as well 
as military power. Theſe reſide at court, and manage 


their reſpective governments by a deputy, who has ſeveral ' 


inferior officers under him. but in every province ſome 
towns and villages are exempt from the governor's juriſ- 
diction, among fuch are the lands which belong to the 
kings and the poſſeſſions of the prieſts. | 

he power of the king, being reſtrained by no laws, is 
perfectly abſolute. The lands are all holden of him by one 
tenure or other; ſome tenants are bound to ſerve him by their 
labours, others in his wars, and the reſt pay certain quan- 
tities of their manufactures, cattle, grain, or fruit. In 
many villages this prince reſerves the produce of the foil 
to himſelf, allowing only à bare ſubſiſtence to the hul- 
bandman; and theſe villages are frequently beſtowed upon 


— | his officers, who enjoy them as long as they retain their 
| poſts, The reſt of their lands are hereditary, deſcending 


from father to ſon, being only ſubject to the tenutes 


| by which they' were held by their anceſtors. 


Three times a year the people bring their rents to court; 


| and all who have any poſts or offices in the government 


make preſents to the king every New-Year's-day, of gold, 
| precious-ſtones, plate, arms, or calico. The great men 
ſtriye to procure ſome valuable jewel, or extraordinary 
ratity, as the moſt certain way to obtain advance- 
ment, or, at leaſt, to ſecure what they already poſſeſs. 


Beſides theſe rents and agnual prefents, the king ſends for 


whatever he pleaſes from any of his fubjects; and if his 
officers appropriate any of their fruit-trees, or other pro- 
duce of the earth, to the king's uſe, the proprietors dare 
not touch them. Thus he commands the revenues and 
produce of all the lands in his dominions, whenever the 
exigeneies of the ſtate induce him to demand them. 


it is not known in what diſtinct houſe or apartment he lies. 


guards, and a few Europeans, The common ſoldiers, _ 
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he king bas no ſtanding troops, beſides his Coffret 
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hold their lands by, a military tenure, mount guard by 
turns, and the diſ/auvas and generals are conſtantly upon 
duty, either about the palace or in the field. Theſe militia 
are all foot, and divided into bodies of about a thouſand 
men each, under the command of one officer, called a 
noterial. The king ſeldom truſts the command of the 
whole army to one general, but they act in ſeparate bodies, 
which has ſometimes proved very prejudicial, eſpecially in 
his wars againſt the Dutch; but he chuſes this as the 
leſs evil, from the apprehenſion that if any man ſhould 
be intruſted with the command of all his forces he might 
dethrone him. Wa 

The ſoldiers are armed with muſkets, broad- ſwords, 
pikes, bows, and arrows ; befides, they have ſome little 
pieces of artillery, ſo light that three or four men may 
carry them on their ſhoulders. 

They are not eaſily brought to venture a general en- 
gagement, without having an apparent advantage; there- 
fore, in their wars with the Dutch, when the latter invaded 
any part of their country, they uſually retired till they had 
drawn them into the defiles and difficult paſſes of the moun- 
tains, where they frequently ſurpriſed and cut them off, 
when they thought there was no enemy near. They had 
no ſooner diſcharged their muſkets and arrows, than they 

ran up into the rocks and woods, where no European 
could follow them, and waited till they found their enemy 
again entangled in the woods, and then never failed to 
renew the charge. $05: % 3340501 0154 He FRI 130077 

Though, as. we have obſerved, there are no, other Jaws 
than the will of the prince, yet his governors are not per- 
mitted to inflict capital puniſhments on offenders; this be- 
ing a royal prerogative. He tries offenders in 5 ſummary 

way, and thoſe whom he thinks guilty muſt ſuffer, let the 
proof be ever ſo flight, His elephants. are frequently his 
executioners, by breaking the bones of the offender, or 
cruſhing him to pieces according as, they are, directed ; 
others are impaled ;; and thoſe whom he ſuſpects of hav- 
ing conſpired againſt him are tortured, and not only the 
criminal but his father and the whole family are fometimes 

put to death, or reduced to a flate of ſlavery. xy. 

For flight offences the greateſt oſſicers ate frequently 
laid in irons, and are afterward reſtored to their poſts, this 
being thought no. diſgrace; but the moſt uſual way of 
puniſhing thoſe who are intended to be reſtored, is banifh- 
ing them to ſome diſtant village, where they remain con- 
fined till they are made ſenſible of their faults; but ſome - 
tons oft are forgotten, and it proves an impriſonment 
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IHE Cinglaſſes have a diſtinction of caſts as well as 
the Indians, but their religion is different: they 
pay their adorations to one ſupreme, God, the creator of 
heaven and earth; and alſo proſtrate themſelves before 
the image of their ſaints and heroes, who, they ſuppoſe, 
have dwelt upon earth, and are now the miniſtering 
ſpirits of the Almighty: Creator. The principal of theſe 
nferiox deities they call Buddon, whom they imagine 
deſcended from heaven to procure the eternal happineſs; 
of mankind, and at length re- aſcended from the top of 
that mountain called by the Portugeſe Pico de Adam. 
They likewiſe worſhip the ſun, moon, and other planets, 
which they imagine influence their fortunes. Every 
town has its tutelar deity, whoſe power is imagined. to 
be only exerciſed, over the inhabitants of that place; and 
beſides theſe almoſt every. perſon has his houſhold gods, 
for whom they erect little chapels in their yards, placing 
lamps, and ſtrewing flowers before them, and offering them 
rice and other food. Theſe little mediators they addreſs, 
at leaſt every morning, ſuppoſipg. that the perſon repre- 
ſented by the image has a powerful intereſt in the court 
of heaven, They alſo believe there are wicked. ſpirits, 
whom God permits to affli't mankind, and their anger 
"mY endeavour to avert by prayers and ſacrifices. , . + 
It ſeems there are neither prieſts nor temples dedicated 
to the ſupreme God; theſe only belong to tho inferjby 
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deities, of which they reckon three claſſes, and have ſe- 
veral orders of prieſts to officiate at their reſpective altars. 

The ficſt are the tixinanxes, or chief prieſts of the god 
Buddou, who live in his vehars, or temples ; theſe are en- 
dowed with great eſtates in land. The priefts of this 
claſs are choſen out of the higheſt caſt or tribe, and are 
ſupexior to all others. They wear a yellow garment plait- 
ed like a veſt, and a piece of the ſame cloth thrown over 
their left ſhoulder. They have long beards ; but their 
heads are cloſe ſhaved, and both their head and arms bare. 
They likewiſe wrap a large yellow ſaſh about their loins, 
and carry in their hands a round fan, faſtened to a ſtick, to 
ſhade them from the ſun. The people bow down to the 
ground before theſe prieſts, in the ſame manner as to their 
images or their prince; and wherever they viſit, a white 
cloth is laid upon a ſtogl for them to fit on; an honour 
that is ſhewn to none beſides, except thoſe of the royal 
blood: their eſtates are alſo exempted from taxes, 

As they are ſolely devoted to the ſervice of their god, 
they are not allowed to have any ſecular employment. 
They are likewiſe debarred from having wives, or any 
commerce with women: they muſt neither drink wine, 
nor eat more than one meal a day, nor kill any animal. 
They are allowed to quit the prieſthood, which ſome do 
in order to marry ; on which occaſion they only pull off 
the yellow garment, and throwing it into the river, waſh 
themſelves from head to foot: after which, they are tranſ- 
formed into laymen. Theſe prieſts are ſtyled the ſons of the 
god. Buddou, and their perſons held fo ſacred, that the king 
would be deemed an infidel ſhould he preſume to call them 
to an account for any crimes whatever; but notwithſtand- 
ing this, one of the kings cauſed ſome of theſe prieſts, who 
were found in arms againſt him, to be put to death. There 
are inferior prieſts of the god Buddou, who are called 
genni, and wear the ſame habit. 
The ſecond order of prieſts attend the temples of other 
faints and heroes, to which lands are likewiſe appropriated. 
Theſe prieſts are alſo taken from the higheſt caſt ; but are 
not diſtinguiſhed by their habit from the laity, except in 
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| having their cloaths always clean, and waſhing themſelves 


whenever they officiate, They are allowed to follow huſ- 
andry and other employments, their revenues alone not 
being ſufficient to maintain them. They however attend 
the ſervice of the temples morning and evening, when the 
people bring boiled rice and fruit to the ww of the 
temple, which the prieſt takes and preſents before the idol: 
after it has, ſtood ſome time, the prieſt brings it out 
again, when, the muſicians who fing and play before the 
idols, and the other ſervants of the temple, with the poor 
Who attend, feaſt together upon the offering. 
The third order of prieſts are named jaddeſes, and their 
temples covels ; theſe haye; no revenues, for any perſon 
that pleaſes may erect one of theſe temples, and be himſelf 
the prieſt, without any conſecration, Theſe ſeem to be 
the prieſts of their evil genii, and therefore, when th 
people are ſick, they ſend for their zadde/e, and dedicate a 
cock; to the demon, whom they ſuppoſe the cauſe of their 
illneſs; but the owner keeps thę cock till the prieſt thinks 
fit to ſacrifice him. The people alſo apply to theſe genii 
as oracles, when the prieſt perſonating a fury, the people 
think him inſpired, and propofing their queſtions, receive 
his anſwers as the voice of infallibili x. 
Whatever they ſacrifice they never eat of themſelves, it 
being diſtributed among the ſervants of the temple, the 
muſicjans, ſinging girls, and the poor. 
The Cinglaſſes aſſemble together for divine worſhip only 
at their ſolema feſtivals, for at other times every one goeg 
tothe temple-whenever;he thinks fit; but on Yeane/days 
and Saturdays they particularly apply themſelves to their 
deities, from the opinion chat on thoſe days they will be 


* 


moſt, propitious to their prayers. 


A ſolemn feſtiv al is annually performed atthe ne moon, 
in June, or July, called Peraker, and laſts, till the full 
moon. In their principal cities there are at ſuch times no 
leſs: than forty, or fifty elephants magnificeatly,adorn 

and decked with braſs bells; theſe march round the place, 
and through all the principal ſtreets, followed by people 
dreſſed up to repreſent, the giants, who they ſay, formerly 
inhabited the earth: then come drums, trumpets, and 
ther wind muſie, with the dancing men and women who 


ſerve in their temples, in ſeveral companies; and after them 
. two 


| have formed a ſettlement at Jafnapatan, in the north of 
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two prieſts mounted on a ſtately elephant covered with 


white cloth and rich trappings, one carrying on his ſhould- 
ers a painted ſtaff, to which is fixed filk ſtreamers and 
ſtrings of lowers, and the other prieſts fiiting behind him 
hold an umbrella over his head : then come two other 
elephants, on each of which are mounted two prieſts of the 
inferiordeities, followed by the ſervants of the prieſts in al] 
their finery : then advance fome hundreds of women of the 
higheſt rank, richly dreſſed, and marching three abreaſt. 
The ſtreets are all the way adorned with flags, branches 
of cocoa-nut trees, and lighted lamps, whether it be day or 
night; and the proceſſion is cloſed by the generals with 
their troops and the great officers of ſtate, who make the 
whole tour of the city, once in the day-time, and again 
at night, and this they repeat every day, from the new to 
the full moon. In the intervals nothing is to be feen but 
dancing, ſinging, and ſuch ſports as are ſuitable to great 
feſtivals. | 
Another annual feſtival is celebrated on the full moon in 
November, when they plant long poles before their tem- 
ples, which they hang full of lights to a great height, as 
they alſo do before the king's palace. This feſtival laſts 


only one night. 


At the new and ſull moon they preſent offerings to their 
Buddou of rice and fruits; and on New-Vear's-day, 
which is in March, they perform a ſolemn feſtival to him 
on the mountain called Hammalella, or Adam's peak, or 
elſe under a certain great tree; and to one of theſe places 
all the people in the country think themſelves under an 
indiſpenſable obligation to go annuaily with their wives 
and their children, unleſs prevented by ficknefs, or fome 
inſuperable impediment. X — 

The ſacred tree we have juſt mentioned grows in the 
north part of the king's dominions, at a place called An- 
nurodgburro. This tree, like the chapel of Lorette, has 
travelled from one country to another, and at length plant- 
ed itſelf at Annurodeburro, Under the branches of this 
tree, it is ſaid, Buddoz uſed to repoſe himſelf; and near, 
this place are the remains of temples, hewn with incredi- 
ble labour out of the rocks, and ſuch as the people imagine 
could only be made by the race of giants they annually 
commemorate. | 5 „ 

They have here, as well as upon the continent, idols 
of monſtrous ſhapes and forms, made of ſilver, braſs, and 
other metals, and ſometimes of clay; but thoſe in Bud- 
dou's temples are the figures of men ſitting croſs-Jegged 
in yellow habits, like his prieſts, repreſenting ſome holy 
men, who, they ſay, are teachers of virtue, and benefactors 
to mankind. SS 

A prodigious number of idol temples of all kinds are 
diſperſed over the country, ſome built of hewn ſtone, and 
of excellent workmanſhip, Theſe muſt have ſtood many 
ages, the people being entirely ignorant of this kind of 
architecture, and do not even know how to repair the de- 


cays occaſioned in them by time. One at Vintane, is one 


hundred and thirty feet in circumference, and of a very 
great height; at the bottom it is of ar oval form; it riſes 
to a point like a pyramid, and is gilt at the topp. 
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Of the Trade and Manufactures of Ceylon ; the Settlements! 
of the Dutch, their Towns, Harbours, ( particularly. 
rincomale), Military Forces, Expences, and Reve- 


. nues ; the Coins and Weights uſed by the Native. 
(4413 2467 Wy | (282? n and white ſoldiers, which eſtabliſnment is now reduced to 


HE people of Ceylon have ſome inland trade, one 

part of the iſland” ſupplying the other with what 
they want of the produce of their reſpeQtive countries. 
There are however no markets held in the iſland ; but 
they have a few ſhops in-the great towns; where are ſold | 
rice, calico, braſs, copper, and ' earthen ' veſſels ; © ſwords, 
knives, and other inftruments of iron and: ſteel, are here 
very well manufactured into all manner of tools for car- 


penters and huſbandmen, and pretty good fire-arms. 'Their | 
ly barter one commodity for another.” When the Portu- 


calicoes are ſtrong, but not ſo fine as thoſe from the coaſt 
of Coromandel: goldſmiths work, painting, and carving, 
likewiſe perform very decently. The Malabars 


the iſland, where they manufacture handkerchiefs, pag nes 
and ginghams, which they ſell to the Dutch. 75 7 L, 
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Ceviox, 


The Dutch Eaſt India Company are poſſeſſed not only 
of the whole coaft of Ceylon, but of ten or twelve Icagueg 
within land. Their principal harbours lie on the eaitern 
coaſt, Trincomale is reckoned the beſt and fineſt harhout 
in India; that of Batacali, more to the fouthward, is Jeſs 
reſorted to. Little or no trade is carried on from thence 
At the promontory of Galla the Dutch have fixed dhe 
ſtrength of their government, and here their flips take ig 
their cargoes for Europe, At Negombo the fineſt cinng. 
mon is procured, near to which is Columbo, Which is the 
principal ſtation in the colony. The company have in. 
troduced the culture of pepper and coffee, the Chick of 
which is drawn from the country about /7ataran. 

The articles of trade here are amethy/?s, ſapphires, h. 
pazes, and rubies, pepper, ivory, areca, betel, and cinnam;y 
which latter article is of more conſequence to them than 
all the other. 

At the late commencement of hoſtilities between the 
Engliſh and Dutch in the Eaft Indies, Sir Edward Hughs, 
with the Br:itijþ fleet, appeared before Trincomale, which 
being defended by only three officers and forty foldiers, 
was ſoon taken, (5th January 1782.) The governor, 
with the chief of his force, retired to fort O/t:nburgh, 
which ſtands on an hill commanding the harbour, but 
the place was taken by affault fix days after. This 
harbour, which is compoſed of feveral bays, where the 
moſt numerous fleets might anchor in the greateſt ſe. 
curity, was highly ſerviceable to the Britiſh fleet on ac. 
count of its vicinity to the coaſt of Coromandel, and the 
opportunity which it afforded for refitting the ſhips which 
received damage, either from tempeſts or in action. On 
the 12th of April following, a very deſperate engagement 
was fought between the Britißß and French fleets, com- 
manded by Sir Edward Hughes and M. de Suffrein, near 
the ifland of Ceylon, which proved indeciſive; after which 
the harbour of Fyincomale received the Brrtifh fleet, whilſt 
the French commander availed himſelf of that of Batacals, 
Another fea fight took place on the 6th of Ju!;, inde- 
cifive in its conſequences, but a ſtrong reinforcement of 
ſhips and ſoldiers having joined the French fleet, the 
commander proceeded to attack Trincomale, ( Augu/? 26th) 
which, together with fort Oftenburgh, was reduced in 
five days ! Sir Edward Hughes appeared with bis fleet 
off the place two days after the capture: this brought 
on another general action, which was bravely ſuſtained 
on the part of the Zngli/h, againſt great ſuperiority of 
force, but procured no advantages on either ſide. The 
poſſeſſion of the harbour of Tr:incomale gave the French 
fleet a great aſcendency in the Indian ſeas during the con- 
tinuance of the war, By the 5th article of the prelimi- 
nary articles of peace between Great Britain and Holland, 
ſigned at Paris in 1783, the king of Great Britain agreed 
to reſtote to the States General of the United Province 
Trinquemale, as alſo all the other towns, forts, harbours, and 
ſettlements, which in the courſe of the war had been con- 
quered in any part of the world, Negapatnam excepted ; 
and by the 19th article of the definitive treaty of peace 


| between the kings of Great Britain and France, ſigned 
jat' Verſailles, in the ſame year, each ſovereign agreed to 
| reſtore all the countries and territories which may have 


been, or Which may be, conquered in any part of the 
world whatever, without requiring any compenſation. 
Notwithſtanding which the French ſtill keep paſſeſſion 
of this important harbour. 1 

The company formerly maintained four thouſand black 


about one thouſand ſix hundred. The Abbe Raynal ſtates 
the annual expences of the company to amount to 
2,200,000 livres, or 96,2501. ſterling, and that every 
branch of 'trade-carried on from this iſland, the cinna- 
mon excepted, does not indemnify them for the expences 
incurred by near gooo l. per annum, but from that ar- 
nd commerce very great profit is drawn, Hi/t. Po. 
iv. ii. 1 1 

The Cinglaſſes have very little coin, and therefore uſusl- 


gueſe were eſtabliſhed in the iſland they coined ſome ſilvet, 
which the Cinglaſſes call tangum maſſa ; theſe are about 
the value of nine- pence, and are ſtil} current all over the 
country. There is another coin which the common peo- 


| ple themſelves make, in the ſhape of a fiſh-book, 5 5 


ner 
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finer Glver than dollars: and there is a third coined by the n ; four pates are an onmounas, by which they 


jag, which being very thin, ſeventy-five of them make a 
wh of eight, — Spaniſh dollar ; - it is death for any 
er ſon to coin or counterfeit theſe, 
Their ſmalleſt weight is the colonda, fix of which 
weigh a piece of eight, and twenty colondas make a 
N. e | j 15 
heit uſual meaſure for cloth is the cubit; and the leaſt 
corn- meaſute is the porta, which is as much as a man can 
hold heaped up in his hand: four poitas make a meaſure 
called bonder nellia, or the king's meaſure; four meaſures 


uſually reckon their ſtock of grain. People, it is ſaid, 
are not puniſhed for making their meaſures too ſmall, but 
for having them too large; for corn frequently paſſing 
inſtead of money, the uſuters make their meaſure as large 
as they can, that when they are paid they may receive the 
more from their-debtors, | | 

Having now ſurveyed the various iſlands rich in ſpices, 
gems, and gold, from the Ladrones to the ſouth-eaſt of 


and beginning with Tibet, proceed to Tonquin, and the 


make a courney, and ten courneys a pale, which is forty 


countries of India beyond the Ganges. 
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Is Situation and Extent; the Coldneſs of the Climate pro- 

' ceeding from the Height of the Land. The Country divided 
into the Provinces of LassA, GREAT TIBET, and 
LirTLE TIBET. The Boundaries of Laſſa, the Produce 
of the Country, and a particular | Deſcription of the Roe- 
buck that produces Muſk, and the Manner in which the 
Muſk is generated. way | F 


HE country called by the Europeans TIBET, or 

- TristT; is named by the orientals Tibt, and by the 
 Tartars is called Barentola. This country, which ſome 
authors call Butan, is ſituated between-269 and 39 N. la- 
titude, and is ſuppoſed to extend ſeventeen hundred and 


thirty-five miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and, where 


broadeſt, ſeventeen hundred and eighty from north to 
ſouth, though in ſome places it is not above half that 


B E x. 


Dare acroſs, and a bottom formed of twiſted 
boughs. a 
he country generally comprehended under Tibet is 


uſually divided into Great Tibet, Little Tibet, and Laſſa. 


We ſhall begin with the laſt, which is bounded on the ſouth 
by a vaſt chain of mountains covered with ſnow, and are 
no leſs difficult to paſs than thoſe already mentioned to the 
weſt of Gregt Tibet; for the torrents, by which they are 


Kokonor and Tufan, which border on China; on th north 
by the deſart of obi; and on the weſt by Great Tibet. 
he towns, both in this and in all the other parts of 
Tibet, are in general ſmall, and none of them in a ftate 
of defence; fo 20k,» [251 e 
According to Tabernier the ſoil of this country is good, 
and produces rice and pulſe; and the chief commodities in 
which the inhabitants trade with other nations, are furs, 


breadth, in others ſcarcely a fourth part, and in others | particularly thoſe of martens; together with muſt, rhubarb, 


is fill leſs. It is bounded on the north by the country 
of the Mongols and the deſart of Lobi, on the eaſt by 
China, on the weft by Hinds/tan, and on the ſouth by the 
ſame empire, the kingdom of Aua, and other countries 
belonging to the peniaſula of India beyond the Ganges. 
The land of Tibet is in general very high, A manda- 
rine, who had been there as envoy, informed a mifſionary, 
named Gerbillon, that in paſſing from China to Tibet he 
found a ſenſible aſcent, and that the mountains, which 
are very numerous, are much more elevated on the eaſt 
fide toward China than on the weſt of Tibet: Certainly, 
continues he, * the little hills whence the golden river 
« takes its riſe muſt be vaſtly higher than the fea, ſince 
this river, which is ſufficiently rapid, diſcharges itſelf 
« into the lakes of T/ing-ſu-hay, and from thoſe lakes the 
« river J/hangho has a very ſwift current of two hun- 
e dred leagues before it falls into the Eaſtern Ocean. This 
« elevation of the land renders the country very cold, con · 
«* ſidering the latitude; but on deſcending the mountains, 
© and entering farther into Tibet, the airiis much more 

© temperate.” 2 $6495 11 TT een 
On the weſtern part the air is alſo extremely cold, eſpe- 
cially on the tops of the mountains which divide Hindoſtan ö 
from Great Tibet. Theſe mountains appear extremely 
dreadful, and naturally ſtrike the mind with awe and ter- 
ror; they are heaped upon one another, and their ſummits 
are ſo contiguous, that they are ſcarcely ſeparated by the 
torrents which ruſh impetuouſly down, and fall from the 
rocks with a noiſe ſufficient to {tun and terrify the boldeſt 
travellers, The road over them is commonly ſo narrow 
that the paſſenger can ſcarce find room to ſet his foot, and 
at the leaſt falſe ſtep he is precipitated down the declivities, 
where there are no buſhes or ſhrubs to ſtop his fall, there 
not being ſo much as a plant or even a blade of graſs on 
theſe den mountains. Sometimes over the impetuous 
torrents that ſeparate one mountain from another is 


and m oo 
The creature which produces mu/# reſembles the roe- 


ſtraight, and riſe above his muzzle, each about half a fin- 
ger in length, reſembling in form the teeth of the elephant. 
his is the mark which diſtinguiſhes him'from other roe- 
bueks.” "Fhe'muſk produced by theſe creatures in Tibet is 
much preferable to that of China and other countries, from 
this animal feeding on aromatic paſtures, and alſo from the 
inhabitants of Tibet preſerving the bladders of muſk in 
the natural ſtate, while the Chineſe adulterate all that come 
into their hands,” 10> | 
The moſt excellent muſk is what the roe-bucks leave 
behind them when they rub themſelves againſt the rocks 
* mountains; for the humour whence it is generated 
alling down toward its navel, gathers like » bike 
other tumour ; and when the ſwelling is ripe; the creature 


feeling a painful itching, ſearches for ſtones, and rubs him- 
Taue ſelf againſt them, till opening the ſore, the matter runs 
out and coagulates. The wound cloſes, and the ſame kind 


of humour gathers to a head again as before. 
There are men at Tibet who make it their buſineſs to 
collect this muſk, and having gathered a quantity, put it 


is better when it is gathered ripe from the tree, than when 
it is pulled green. * (218) 
the roe-buck in toils, and ſhooting him with arrows; but 


is elaborated, and in this caſe it has at firſt an ill ſcent, that 
prevails till the matter is thickened, which ſometimes does 


not happen in a great while; but as ſoon as it coagulates 


it turns to muſk, 


a bridge, formed of a narrow tottering plank, Wy 


| Vor. T1, b 


8 


Coromandel, we ſhall next take a view of the continent, 


ſeparated, are paſſed on planłs laid on ropes ftretched acroſs 
them. On the eaſt it is bounded by the countries of 


buckz his ſkin and colour are the ſame; he has alſo 
ſlender legs, and a ſplit ſmooth horn, but ſomewhat bend- 
ing. On each ſide he has two white teeth, which are 


e, or any 


up in bladders. The muſk: that has ripened in the ſkin of 
the roc · huet ſurpaſſes all others in goodneſs, juſt as fruit 


There is another method of getting muſk by enſnaring h 


theſe hunters frequently cut the tumours before the muſk - 
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The moſt excellent rhubarb comes from hence. This 
root they cut in pieces, which they ſtring and hang up 
to dry. | | 


a. 


ger. nm. 
The Perſens and Dreſs of the Natives. Their Cuſtoms, 


Manners, and Religion; with a particular Account of the 
Dalay Lama, or Sovereign Pontiff. Chiefly deſcribing the 
Province of LIssA. 


| 6 2 HE inhabitants, according to Tavernier, are ſtrong 
and well proportioned, but their noſes and faces 
ſomewhat flat, Both ſexes are cloathed in ſummer with 
a large piece of fuſtain or hempen cloth, and in the winter 
with a thick cloth reſembling a felt; on their heads they 
wear a kind of bonnet, much like our drinking-cans, 
which they adorn with boars teeth and pieces of tortoiſe- 
ſhell; but the wealthy intermix with them coral and am- 
ber beads, of which their women make necklaces. They 
all wear bracelets upon their left arms, and none upon their 
right; the women have them tight, and the men looſe. 
About their necks they wear a ſilk twiſt, at the end of 
which hangs a bead of yellow amber, coral, or a boar's 
tooth,” which dangles on their breaſt; and, on their left 
ſides, their girdles are buttoned with amber or coral beads. 
Grueber ſays, the courtiers are very expenſive in their dreſs, 
which conſiſts of cloth of gold brocade. Some wear a 
habit in all reſpects reſembling that of the women, except 
its being red like thoſe of the /amas : but the common 
people are very ſlovenly. :2 
With reſpe& to their food, Tavernier obſerves, that 
they feed on all ſorts of fleſh, except that of cows, which 
they adore as the common nurſes of mankind z- and he 
deſcribes them as being fond of ſpirituous liquors. 
Tue men are ſaid to be reſtrained to one wife; and yet, 
according to Regis, the women are allowed ſeveral huſ- 
bands, who are generally related, and even ſometimes 
brothers. The fiſt child belongs to the eldeſt huſband, 
and thoſe born afterward to the others, according to their 
ſeniority. When the lamas are reproached with this cuſ- 


— 


tom, they pretend that it is neceſſary in Tibet on account 
of the ſcarcity of women. 

The language of Tibet is ſaid to differ entirely from 
that of the Mongols and Manchews, but that their cha- 
raters reſemble thoſe that are in uſe among the 
ple from the Caſpian Sea to the gulf of Bengal; and 
conſiſt of four vowels, twenty conſonants, ten double 
letters, and ninety-ſix characters compounded with vow- 


The grand Lama, who is alſo called DALay LAMA; 
or univerſal prieſt, was formerly ſovereign of all Tibet; but 
as he now diſclaims any eoncern with temporal affairs, he 
chooſes one whom he conſtitutes governor in his ſtead, by 
the name of tipa. This officer wears the lama habit, 
which is generally of frize, with a yellow or red hat, but 
is under no obligation to obſerve the rules of the order, 
which are both ſevere and-numerous: indeed-no one lama 
undertakes to fulfil them all; but they divide the load 
among them. One adheres to the obſervance of particular 
precepts ; another makes choice; of other rules, and ſo of 
the reſt; yet there are ſome prayers in common which 
they ſing agreeably enough: but they are all obliged to} 
live unmarried, and not to interfere with trade. 

The principal city has the name of L1s8a, as well as the 
province; but the grand lama does not live in it, his place 
of reſidence being one of the fineſt of the pagods, which 
are very numerous upon the mountain Putala. He fits 
croſs-legged upon a large and magnificent cuſhion, placed 
upon a kind of altar, in which poſture he receives the 

reſpects, or rather adorations, not only of the people of the 
country, but of a ſurpriſing multitude of ſtrangers, who 
undertake long and painful journeys, to offer him their 
_ homage upon their knees, and receive his beings Ben- 
tink ſays, that above twenty thouſand lamas reſide in ſe- 

veral cireles that extend round the foot of this mountain, 


GEOGRAPHY. Tin. 


his hotiour, that he may preſerve man and beaſt; ang all 
the kings who pay obedience to him, before their inaugu— 
ration, ſend ambaſſadors with rich preſents to obtain his 
bleſſing, as the means of making their reigns happy and 
proſperous, g 

Princes are even no more freed from the ceremony of 
kneeling at his feet, than the meaneſt of the people; nor 
does he treat them with more reſpect ; for the grand lana 
thinks himſelf above returning any ſalute; he therefore 
never pulls off his bonnet, nor riſes from his ſeat out of 
complaiſance to any who approach him, let their dignit 
be ever ſo great; he only puts his hand upon the head cf 
his adorers, who believe that by this means they receive 
the remiſſion of their ſins. 

Grueber aſſerts, that the grandees of the kingdom haye 


ſuch veneration for this living god, that they are verr 


eager to procure his excrements, which they wear pulve- 
rized in little bags about their necks, as ſacred relics, and 
that the /amas make great advantage by the large preſents 
they receive from the great, for helping them to this pre. 
cious powder, Tavernier alſo declares, that thoſe about 
the dalay lama preſerve his ordure, dry it, and reduce it 
to powder, like ſnuff: then putting it into boxes, go every 
market day, and preſent it to their chief traders, who hay. 
ing recompenſed them for their kindneſs, carry it home 28 
a great rarity, and when they feaſt their friends, ſtrew it 
upon their meat. Theſe accounts appear at firſt ſight high. 
ly improbable ; we cannot without difficulty believe hy. 
man nature ſo degraded, and it appears much more natural 
to ſuppoſe, that thoſe travellers were miſtaken, and led 


into an error by their little knowledge of the language of 


the Tibetians ; eſpecially as the greateſt errors may be 
occaſioned by the dubious ſound, or equivocal meaning of 
2 word. 1 f 5 a 

The high opinion which both the princes and people of 
this large country entertain of the power and holineſs of the 
dalay lama, make them readily ſubmit to the moſt ſervile 
rites. They believe that the god Fo lives in him, and 
that he knows all things, ſees all things, and penetrates 
into the very ſecrets of the heart; and that if at any tima 
he condeſcends to aſk any queſtions, he does it only for 
form ſake, that he may leave the infidels without excuſe. 
They are even perſuaded that when he ſeems to die he only 
changes his abode, being born again in a new body, and 
that nothing more is to be done than to diſcover what 
body he is pleaſed to inhabit. The Tartarian princes 


ſometimes engage in this ſearch, yet after all are obliged | 


to refer it to the lama, who alone underſtand the marks 
by which he is to be known, or rather know the child 
whom the ſucceeding grand lama had appointed to be his 
7 "x 5 „ 

e principal image worſhipped by theſe le is 
named Manippe, and is nipucſeritedarith nine Arend 
ſo as to form a cone, with only one head at the top. Be- 
fore this idol the people perform their ſacred rites, with 
many odd geſticulations and dances, often repeating, 0 
Manippe, mi- bum O Manippe, mi- hum that is, O Ma- 
nippe, ſave us | To appeaſe and conciliate the favour and 

eem of this deity, they frequently place before this idol 
various ſorts of meat. | 

Graeber mentions a moſt deteſtable cuſtom introduced 
into this country and Great Tibet. They chooſe, ſays he, 
a luſty youth, to whom, on certain days, they grant the 
liberty of killing, without diſtinction, whomſoever he 
meets; for thoſe whom he thus lays, being conſecrated 
to Manippe, are ſuppoſed to obtain immediately eternal 
happineſs. This youth, whom they call Fut, or the Slayer, 


is cloathed in a gay habit, adorned: with little banners, 


and armed with a ſword, quiver, and arrows. At the time 
appointed, he fallies furiouſly out of the houſe, and wan- 
dering through the ways and ftreets, kills people at his 
pleaſure, none making any reſiſtance. 

The number of lamas in Tibet is incredible, there be- 


This dignity, however, is not confined to the inhabitants 


according as the rank and: dignity they poſſeſs render of Tibet, other nations may arrive at that honour ; and 
there are Tartars, and even Chineſe, who reſort to Liſa 
to obtain ĩt; and thoſe that arrive at the rank of the dif- 
ciples of the dalay lama, who are not to exceed two ork | 

* led, 


them _ worthy to approach the perſon of the ſovereign 
ntiff. | 
On the tops of the mountains trophies are erected 9 
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dred, conſider it as a great happineſs. From among theſe | 


the Hhutucltus or ſuperior dalay lamas are choſen, and they 
no fooner obtain that honour, then plenty pours in upon 
them from a crowd of adorers, who come to them from all 
the neighbouring countries. 

As to the character of the lamas of Liſſa, the miſſionaries, 
who are their great enemies, ſay, that they are debauched, 
and yet govern princes, who give them the chief place in 
aſſemblies. Some of them, they add, are tolerably ſkilled 
in medicine; others have ſome notions of aſtronomy, and 
can calculate eclipſes. But only a few of them can read 
or underſtand their ſacred book, or even lay their prayers, 
which are in an ancient tongue and in a character no 
longer ſpoken, though there are ſaid to be in Tibet uni- 
verſities and colleges for teaching their law, and the 
principles of their religion. 

But Bentink gives a much more favourable account of 
them, and ſays, they both teach and practiſe. the three 

reat and fundamental duties of honouring God, offending 
nobody, and giving to every one his due: and that he 
was informed by ſome travellers of credit, that they ſtre- 
nuouſly proteſt againſt adoring more than one God : that 
the dalay lama and thutucktus are his ſervants, to whom 
he communicates knowledge for the inſtruction and good 
of mankind: that the images which they honour are only 
repreſentations of the deity, or of ſome holy men ; and 
that they ſhew them to the people only to remind them of 
their duty. 

After all it is acknowledged, that the religion of Tibet 
reſembles that of the Romiſb church in ſo many particu- 
Jars, that one would imagine the church of Rome bor- 
rowed her ceremonies from them, or that they derived 
theirs from Rome. Gerbillon ſays, that they uſe holy 
water, a ſinging ſervice, and praying for the dead; their 
dreſs reſembles that in which the apoſtles are painted ; 
they wear the mitre and cap like the biſhops, and their 
dalay lama is nearly the ſame among them, as the ſo- 
vereign pontiff is among the Romanifls. Grueber goes 
much farther, and maintains, that though no European or 
Chriſtian was ever there before him, yet their religion agrees 
with that of the church of Rome in all eſſential points; among 
other things he mentions extreme unction, making pro- 
ceſſions in honour of reliques, their ſeveral faſts, their un- 
dergoing ſevere penances, and, in particular, ſcourging 
themſelves ; their conſecrating /amas, who have a kind of 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, and their ſending out miſſionaries, 
who live in extreme poverty, and travel bare-foot through 
the deſarts as far as China. To conclude, friar Horace 
ſays, that the religion of Tibet is the counterpart of the 
Romiſh, They offer, ſays he, alms, prayers, and ſacri- 
fices for the dead, have a vaſt number of convents, filled 
with monks and friars, amounting to thirty thouſand, 
who, beſides the three vows of poverty, obedience, and 
charity, make ſeveral others. They have their confeſſors, 
who are choſen by their ſuperiors, and have their licences 
from their lamas, without which they cannot hear con- 
feſſions, or impoſe penances. To theſe may be added the 
uſe of beads, and of holy water. | 

The reader will find, in the proſecution of this work, 
that the pagans, or, as they are uſually called, gentoos of 
India, alſo reſemble the church of Rome, and that they 
practiſed the ſame ceremonies before the more enlightened 
parts of the earth were bleſſed with the knowledge of 
Chriflianity. | | | | 

Here it will be proper to obſerve, that the Kalka 
Mongols were formerly ſubject to the dalay lama, and 
that the reader may find ſome particulars that have a 
relation to the ſuperſtitions of this country, in our ac- 
count of the religion of that people, in the ſeventy- 
fourth and ſeventy-fifth pages of this volume. 

What has been ſaid above, more particularly relates to 
the province'of Laſſa. We ſhall therefore now proceed 
to deſcribe Great and L:itle Tibet properly ſo called, 
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3E C T. II. 
Of the Provinces of GREAT and LITTLE TißET. 


HE bounds of GREAT and LITTLE Tiszer re- 
| main to this day undefined. Defideri, a jeſuit, ob- 
ſerves, that Great Tibet lies to the north-eaſt of Kiſhmar, 
and begins at the top of a frightful mountain, named 
Kantel, that is ever covered with ſnow. The weather, 
as in the province of Liſa, is very ſevete, cauſed by the 
great elevation of the land, which, however, produces 
wheat and barley, but ſcarce any trees, fruit, or roots. 

The inhabitants are naturally gentle and teachable, but 
ignorant and unpolite; and though they are not deſtitute 
of genius, are unacquainted with arts and ſciences. They 
wear nothing but woollen : their houſes are ſmall, narrow, 
made of ſtones rudely piled one upon another, and trade 
is uſually carried on among them by exchanging provi- 
ſions. They coin no money, and the only ſpecie current 
among them is the Megul's coin, 

Great Tibet carries on a ſmall trade with the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms; its principal commodities are very fine wool 
of two ſorts ; one of ſheep, but the other, which is called 
tour, is rather a kind of hair, like the fur of the caftor * 
the other commodities are muſe, cry/tal, and jaſben, which 


is a bluiſh ſtone with white veins, ſo hard that it muſt be 


cut with a diamond: this ſtone is highly efteemed at the 
court of the Emperor of Hindeftan they make of it cups, 
and other veſſels, which are ſometimes inlaid with gold. 
A ſmall part of Great Tibet is inhabited by Mabomatans, 
and the reſt by Pagans, who are ſaid to be leſs ſuperſti- 
tious than Woll in other idolatrous countries. They call 
the ſupreme god Conchock, and adore another deity whom 


they name Urghien, and fay, that he was both god and 


man, without father or mother, but born of a flower, and 
yet they have the ſtatue of a woman, who holds a flower 
in her hand, who they ſay is Urghien's mother. They 
likewiſe adore ſaints, and make ule of beads. No ſort of 
meat is forbidden them; they reject the doctrine ofthe tranſ- 
migration of ſouls and polygamy, in which points they 
differ from the Indians. Their lamas wear a different ha- 
bit from that of the laity. They neither braid their hair, 
nor wear pendants in their ears, like the others, but have 
the tonſure, like Romiſb monks, and are obliged to prac- 
tiſe perpetual celibacy ; they ſtudy the books of their law, 
which are written in a language and character different 
from the vulgar. They chant their prayers, and preſent 
their offerings in the temples, conſiſting of wheat, barley, 
dough and water, in neat little veſſels; and theſe offerings 


they eat in a religious manner. They are held in great 


veneration, and uſually live in communities. They have 
local ſuperiors, and over them a ſuperior general, whom 
the king himſelf treats with great reſpect. 


There is only one abſolute prince in this country; he 


who reigned in 1715 was named Nima Nanjal, and had 
under him a tributary king. The miſſionaries who arriv- 
ed there at that time, firſt viſited the prime miniſter, who 
was intitled the king's right hand, and afterward had ſe- 
veral audiences of the ſovereign, who received them fitting 
on his throne, | 

Little Tibet is a mountainous country, ſituated to the 
north- weſt of Kaſhmir, a northern province of Hinde/tan, 
and is bounded on the eaſt by Great Tibet. According to 
De ſte, it is one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
one hundred and fixty in breadth. Being mountainous, 
the ſnows'lie deep during the winter; but in ſome places 
it produces very good fruit, eſpecially melons. Its ca- 
pital city is named Eſterdu. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Mahometans,'and the princes who govern them are ſaid to 
have been ſubject to the Emperor Hindeſlan, before his 
power was circumſcribed, as will be ſhewa in Chap. xxii. 
p. 179, &c. In ſhort, the people are poor, and their only 


articles of cammerce are a little cry/tal, muſk, and wool. 
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A general View of the Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. 
Of the Situation, Extent, and Climate of Tonquin, 
by the Countries juſt within the Tropics are hotter than 
thoſe under the Line. A particular Account of the wet 
and dry Seaſons, and of the T yphons, or Tuffoons, or 
periodical Hurricanes, 0 


E are now entering the farther peninſula of India 

beyond the Ganges, which is ſituated between 
92* and 100% E. longitude, and betwen 1% and 13 N. 
Jatitude, extending two thouſand miles in length, and one 
thouſand in breadth, It is bounded by China and the 
Chineſe ſea on the eaſt; by Tibet and part of China on 
the north; by the bay of Bengal and Hither-India on the | 
weſt; and by the Chineſe ſea and the ſtraits of Malacca 
on the ſouth : it contains on the north-eaſt Tonquin and | 
Lass; on the ſouth-eaſt Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Chi- | 


4 . 


1 1 Ne: 
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beginning of May to the latter end of Juhy. On the 
other hand, when the ſun enters the equator, it immediate. 
ly haſtens north or ſouth, and his ſtay being ſo ſhort, the 
heat cannot be ſo intenſe as near the tropic, where he con. 
tinues ſo long almoſt vertical, and is every day ſo much 
longer above the horizon, while the nights are ſo much 
ſhorter than they are under the line. _ 

The wet ſeaſon commences at the end of April, or the 
beginning of May, and continues till about the end of 
Auguſt : during this time there are violent rains, ſome. 
times for many hours, and at others for many days, with- 
out ceaſing ; but there are conſiderable intervals of fair 
weather. Theſe rains occaſion great land floods in all the 
countries between the tropics. In Auguſ the weather 
begins to be more moderate, both as to rain and heat; 
though ſome ſhowers then fall. The air is more temperate 
in September and October, and yet between the beginning 


of Auguſi and the end of October are the violent ſtorms 


called typhons, and vulgarly tuffoons, which uſually hap- 


on the north-weſt cham, Ava, and Aracan ; and | pen about the full or change of the moon, and are pre- 


on the ſouth-weſt Martaban and Siam. Fo 

A range of mountains extends from north to ſouth thro! | 
almoſt the whole length of the country; but near the ſea 
the. lands are low, and in the rainy ſeaſon are annually 
overſſowed. Its bays are thoſe of Cochin? China, Siam, and 
| Malacca ; its ſtraits. thoſe of Malacca and Gincapera ; its 
promontories thoſe of Banſac, Romana, and Siam. Its 
principal rivers are the Domea, in Tonquin, which running 
from north to ſouth diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of 
C achin China; the Mecon, which riſing in the north, runs 
through the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, and falls by 
two channels into the Chineſe-ſea ; the MAenan, which alſo 
runs from north to ſouth, and paſſing through Siam, falls 
into the bay of Siam; and the river Aua, which falls into 
the bay of Bengal. * « #4. 5-5 0 7 
_ Tonquin is a kingdom bounded to the eaſt by China, 
from which it is ſeparated by inacceſſible mountains; it is 
ilſo bounded on the ſame fide by the bay of Cochin-China ; 

that kingdom on the ſouth ; by the kingdom of Laos on 

the weſt ; and by part of China on the north, where it is 
alſo terminated by lofty mountains. It extends from 170 to 


26* 30/ N. latitude, and between 101* and 108* E..lon- | are ſome years more laſting and violent than in others, nor 


itude ; being five hundred miles in length, and four 
Fake in its greateſt breadth ; but in ſome parts it is 
not half ſo broad. | 53 
This kingdom is divided into eight provinces, which 
are Cachao, North Province, Weſt Province, Neeam, Tem- 
2 South Province, Eaft Province, and the 5 
man. 


| 


ceded by very fair weather, gentle winds, and a clear ſky. 
Theſe ſmall winds veer from the common. trade-wind, 
which at this time is ſouth-weſt, and flutter about the 
north or north-eaſt. A dreadful cloud is ſeen ſometimes 
twelve hours before the ſtorm begins but when the cloud 


moves ſwiftly, the ſtorm may be immediately expected, 


It, uſually, blows twelve hours with great violence to the 
north-eaſt, attended with claps of thunder, great flaſhes of 
lightning, and exceſſive rains; but ſuddenly abating, falls 
quite calm, and having continued ſo about an hour, the 
wind veers to the ſouth-weſt, and blows with as much 
fury from that quarter as it did from the other. 


- November and December ate dry, , healthful, and very 


pleaſant months. January, February, and March, are fer 


the moſt part dry; but in the mornings there are thick 


fogs, and ſometimes cold drizzling rain : the air is like- 
wiſe very ſharp in January and February, eſpecially when 


the wind is in the. north- eaſt; and in April the weather is 


moderately dry and exceedingly temperate. 


Though this be the general ſtate of the year, yet the 


"# © 


ſeaſons ſometimes alter for a month or, more, and the rains 


have they always ſufficient, rain for the rice. Tonquin, 
like other cquntries, between the. tropics, depends on the 
annual floods; to moiſten angenrich the earth ; and if theſe 
fail they have ſcarce any crop, andthe poar are reduced 


| to ſuch diſtreſs, that they are forced to ſell their children 
Province of |to preſerve their lives, as well as their own. . But this is 


not ſo often the caſe here as it is on the coaſts of Coroman- 


Tue climate is exceſſive hot. The ſeaſons of the year, | d and Malabar... . 


as in other countries between the tropics, inſtead of winter 
and ſummer, are divided into wet and dry. The weather 
does not alter all at once, but at the cloſe of the dry ſea- 
ſon, gentle ſhowers falling now and then, precede the vio- 
lent rains, and toward the end of the wet months ſeveral 
fair days ſhew the approach of the dry ſeaſon. ; - 
As to heat and cold, it is worthy of remark, that the. 
countries whichhe near the tropics, and particularly thoſe; 
that are three or four degrees within them, are much hot- 


1 


ter than thoſe which lie under the line; for which Mr. 


Dampier juſtly 7 8 the following reaſons: Under the 
equator the days aud nights are always twelve hours long; 
but near the tropics the longeſt day is thirteen hours and a 
half, and an hour and a half being taken from the night 
create a difference of three hours. . Secondly, at thoſe 


Ihe lo lands alſo ſometimes an too copious rains, 
particularly if they happen unſeaſonably; hut as their dry 
lands yield better crops, they are not in ſu danger of 
famine ;. and indeed the poor, who are yery numerous, 


oftener periſh for want of employment, and a proper care 
being taken of them, than from a ſcarcity of proyiſions. 
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year, and the floods ſave them the labour of watering their 


LO 


places which lie three degrees within the topic, the ſun | rice fields, They are not much concerned if their grounds 


comes within two or three degrees of the zenith in the 
beginning of May; and having paſſed the zenith, does 
not proceed above three degrees farther before it recedes; 
ſo that it is at leaſt three months within four degrees 
of the zenith, and the ſun is almoſt vertical from * 


are overflowed in harveſt; for, notwithſtanding this, they 
will reap theig corn and hang it up in little bundles till it 
is 1. which it will ſoon be in this hot country. 

heir up- lands are over · run with purſſane, which they 
are forced to weed out of their grounds, becauſe it pre- 


vents 
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yents the growth of other herbs and plants. They have 
ams, potatoes, and onions in their gardens ; and among 
their fruits are pine - apples, guavas, mangoes, plantains, 
honanoes, cocoas, limes, and two ſorts of oranges, large 
and ſmall, The large oranges have a fragrant ſmell, and 
moſt delicious taſte, and may be freely eaten without 
danger: theſe are admired by ſome travellers as the beſt 
in the world. The other is a ſmall round fruit, with a 
ſmooth thin rind, and a deep red both on the inſide and 
without. Their taſte is almoſt as agreeable as that of the 
other ; but they are ſaid to be very unwholeſome, and-to 
occaſion the flux. In this country oranges are in ſeaſon 
from October to February. The limes, which are round, 
have ſmooth thin ſkins, and are as large as an ordinary 
lemon: they are full of juice, but it is not near ſo ſharp 
as that of the leſſer limes of other countries. 


The betel leaf, ſo much valued all over India, is very 


common in this country, There is great plenty of mul- 
zerry- trers, for the people plant young flips every year, 
the tender leaves of which being eſteemed much better for 
the ſilk worms thait thoſe of old trees. They ſeldom re- 
gard the fruit, which is ſmall, and worth but little, 

Here is alſo good timber for ſhipping, — of 
houſes, and other purpoſes ; and pine trees, which ſerve 


for maſts, g . 

In the woods toward the north are Prephants of an ex- 
traordinary ſize : here are few horſes; but plenty of 
cotut, 2 and abundance of hogs, There are no 
lions, aſſes, or ſheep, except a few of the laſt, which are 
kept for the king's uſe. Deer and hares are very ſcarce. 

This country affords great plenty of wild and tame 
fowl, but there are few ſmall birds. The natives uſed 
formerly to catch their wild ducks in nets, till the Eng- 
hiþ and Dutch taught them the method of ſhooting. 

There are here a kind of locuſts, about as large as a 
man's finger; theſe breed on the banks of rivers and 
ditches, and are eſteemed good food by the natives. There 
are alſo great ſwarms of gnats, which are extreme] 
troubleſome, and a ſpecies of ants that are very mil. 
chievous. 5 


rn 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms 
of the Inhabitants; with a particular Account of the 

Manner of chewing the Betel-Leaf, with Areka, or 
Arek. Of their Marriages and Funerals. | 


F Tonquineſe are of a tawny complexion, but 
not ſo dark as many of their Indian neighbours; 
they are clean limbed, of a middle ſtature, and have long 
black hair, which grows very thick, and hangs down 
upon their ſhoulders; their noſe and lips are well mage, 
and their faces are of an oval form, but ſomewhat flattiſh. 
When they are about twelve or thirteen years of age they 
dye their teeth black, or of a very dark colour; this is an 
operation that takes up three or four days, during which 
they hardly dare to take any nouriſhment, the compoſi- 
tion being ſo nauſeous, and ſome ſay poiſonous, It is ob- 
ſerved, that they are aſhamed of having white teeth like 
the brutes; on which Mr. Salmon obſerves, that the true 


reaſon of their blacking them is doubtleſs the prevailing 


faſhion of the country, which, how ridiculous ſoever it 
may appear to foreigners, muſt conſtantly be followed by 
the inhabitants, unleſs they would be pointed at and 
inſulted by the vulgar, as well as by people of better 
ion. . ; 7759 0 
Tue ſexes are not diſtinguiſhed by their habits. Their 
outer garment is a long gown, bound round the waiſt with 
a ſaſh. The quality uſually wear filk, but prefer Eng- 
% broad- cloth, either red or green, with caps of the ſame 
ff. The inferior people and the ſoldiers uſually wear 
cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour, and the upper gar- 
ment of the latter reaches no lower than their knees; b 
they wear drawers, which come down to the middle of their 
legs. The poor generally go bare- headed, except in the 
rainy ſeaſon, when thoſe who are expoſed to the weather 
_ uſebroad=brimmed hats made either of palm-leaves or reeds, 
Theſe ſeldom wear any thing but.a doublet and a pair of 
drawers, without either ſhirt, ſhoes, or ſtockings, The 
19 lit eroſs-legged, and round the rooms where 


4 


they make their entertainments, they have a ſort of 
couches covered with fine matting, and raiſed about two 
feet from the ground. On theſe their friends fit, hav- 


alcove over their heads. They are ſaid to be remarkable 
for their ſocial diſpoſition and hoſpitality; 1 8 
As to their food, their moſt common diſh, except boiled 
rice, conſiſts of ſmall pieces of pork, ſpitted together and 
roaſted. They alſo eat beef, buffaloes fleſh, and the fleſh 
of horſes, goats, dogs, cats, fowls, and locuſts ; with all 
ſorts of fiſh, eggs, herbs, and roots. 
They ſometimes mince their raw pork, and making it 
up in balls like ſauſage-meat, eat it without any other 
dreſſing. They ſinge their bullocks, and having ſteeped 
ſlices of raw beef in vinegar, eat it with a particular reliſh. 
They think horſe-fleſh as ve as beef; and the poor make 
no ſcruple of eating the fleſh of elephants that die a natural 
death, and often make a preſent of the trunk to ſome great 
man, as a delicious morſel. Frogs are alſo eſteemed a 
great dainty. | 
They have plenty of turtle, crabs, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps, 
and prawns ; and have fiſh like an anchovy, which they 
pickle. They throw their ſmall fiſh and ſhrimps into a 
jar of water and ſalt made very weak, and after it has 
ſtood a little time it is reduced to a maſh, which is called 
ballachaun ; afterward they draw off the liquor, which 
both the natives and Europeans uſe as ſauce. The poor 
eat the ballachaun with their rice, which would be very in- 
ſipid without ſomething to reliſh it; and therefore, when 
they have no ballachaun, they eat ſalted eggs or dried fiſh 
with it. | | | 1 
People of diſtinction have generally fleſh, fowl, and fi 


at their table every day. Their meat is ſerved up in little 


trenchers of lackered wood, ten or twelve of which are 
brought in a kind of voider, of the ſame lackered ware. 
They cut their meat into ſmall ſquare pieces, and eat it 


ſpoons, knives, nor forks. | | 
Theſe people have a method of keeping their eggs ſe- 
vera] years, by incloſing them in a paſte made of aſhes 
and ſalt brine, and kept in an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped- 
Theſe they eat with their rice, when they live upon the 
water, taking about the quantity of a hazel-nut with 
every mouthful of rice. | : SEES 
heir moſt uſual liquor is tea : they have alſo a kind of 
arrack, which they ſometimes drink with their tea, and 
ſometimes by itſelf ; but it is the worſt and moſt unpalat- 
able that is to be found in India: they however, it is ſaid, 
think it a great cordial, eſpecially after they have infuſed 
ſcorpions and ſnakes in it; for, thus reQified, they eſteem 
it an antidote againſt poiſon, and think they ſhew the 
| greateſt reſpect to their friends when they treat them with 
this liquor. | a Nr 
When any one comes to viſit them, betel and areta are 
immediately preſented: in the leaf called betel they wrap 
ſeveral ſlices of areta- nut, and having daubed it over with 


ears do tobacco. | ain, 
The doſe, if I may fo call it,“ ſays Mr. Groſe, 
&© muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of theſe three ingredients, the 
| betel-leaf, the areka, arek, or betel- nut, and chunam; 
for wanting any of theſe, that deep red colour which 
reſults from their mixture in maſtication would alſo 
fail | 3 REY 1798 | 
The betel-leaf is ſomething like that of a laurel, and 
8 upon poles like hops. The leaf is full of large 
bres, which, with that of the middle, they generally 


unpleaſing to thoſe who are uſed to it. | 101 
The areka, or arei- nut, is exactly of the form and ſize 
of a nutmeg, only harder; marbled in the inſide with 
white and reddiſh ſtreaks; infipid to the taſte, and muſt 
be ſhredded with a kind of ſciflars, which they are never 
without for that purpoſe, ſo as to wrap it up with the 
leaf. They uſe it both raw and boiled, which laſt they 
ſay preſerves and adds ftrength to it. It is not proper to 


are not uſed to it fall down as in a trance; it is true 
they recover preſently, and without. any ill conſe- 
quences. - % * RE he iy 
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ing a cuſhion under them, another at their backs, and an 
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with their chop-ſticks as in China, uſing neither linen, 


chunam, or lime made into mortar, they chew it as Euro- 


ſtrip off with the nail. It has a hot biting taſte, not 


be taſted green, ſince it affects the animal ſpirits ſo 
powerfully, that joſtantaneouſly, as it were, thoſe wha 
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When uſed it muſt be wetted, preciſely in the ſame man- 
ner as if deſigned for mortar : it is kept in round boxes 
made of gold, filver, or metal. 

To theſe three articles is often added, for luxury; what 
they call cachoonda, a Japan earth, which, from perfumes 
and other mixtures, chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives 
ſuch improvements as to be ſold to advantage when re- im- 

to Japan. It is made up in little round cakes of 
ſcarce the breadth of half a crown, but ſomewhat thicker. 
The ſurface is a dark dingy brown, the maſs of a brittle 


| hon than that of common chalk ; but ſoon turns to a 
flavour that dwells agreeably upon the palate: 

Another addition which they uſe, is what they call 
zatchoo, a blackiſh, nulated, perfumed compoſition, 
of the ſize of ſmall ſhot, which they carry in little boxes 
dn purpoſe, It has a pleaſant taſte, and is reckoned a 

ovocative when taken alone, which is not a ſmall con- 

deration with the Afatics in general. 

They pretend that this uſe of betel ſweetens the breath, 
fortifies the ſtomach, though the juice is rarely ſwallow- 
ed, and preſerves the teeth though it reddens them. 
Europeans are inclined to believe, that the practice did 
not originate from any medicinal virtue inherent in the 
leaf, but that it is like the uſe of tobacco, chiefly matter 
of pleaſure. 

The great men have fine gilt lackered boxes for theſe 
doſes of betel and areka, which are conſtantly offered to 
the ftranger as ſoon as he enters, and muſt be accepted 
on pain of being thought unmannerly ; 'and this muſt be 
taken with-the right hand, the left being ſeldom employed 


but in the vileſt offices. Among this people, and indeed | 
all over India, a man's being left-handed is the greateſt | 


misfortune ; for it would be impoſſible for him to gain 
their eſteem, though his qualifications were ever ſo ex- 
traordinary. 

The Tonquineſe, eſpecially the trading part of them, 
are courteous and obliging to ſtrangers: they are fair 
dealers, and not, like the Chineſe, addicted to cheating 
and tricking; yet their magiſtrates are ſaid to be proud 
and imperious, their ſoldiers inſolent, and the poor are 
far from having that honeſty which is ſd amiable in the 
merchants and tradeſmen: theſe poor are a numerous body, 
and fo given to thieving, that ſtrangers are forced to watch 
their goods with great care. The Tonguineſe, however, 
are eſteemed good mechanicks, and faithful and obliging 
ſervants : they are patient in labour, but dejected in ſick- 
neſs ; and, from the higheſt to the loweſt, are ſo fond of 

ing, that nothing can reſtrain them from it. 

Their uſual diverſions are fiſhing and hunting; but prin- 
cipally the former, their rivers and ſea-coaſts abounding 
with excellent fiſh. The country is the leſs proper for 
hunting, on account of the many rivers that run throug 
it, and the little cover there is for game. | | 
The people generally travel by water, on actount of 
their enjoying the convenience of. the many rivers with 
which the country is interſected: however, their high» 

ways and bridges are kept in very good repair; ahd 
though they have-no public inns, yet the traveller is 
ſure to meet with water and fire by the road-fide, and 
to find other conveniences proper for drefling his meat 
and refreſhing himſelf. . 

When their generals 2 men take the field, 
their baggage is uſually carried by elephants, and it does 
not appear that they make uſe of any other beaſts of 

den. ; | | | 
Men purchaſe their wives, and the people are allowed 
to have what number of them they pleaſe; but, in time of 
ſcarcity, the poor are frequently compelled to ſell both 


their wives and children for food. Men of the beſt qua- | 


lity in Tonquin offer their daughters to the merchants and 
officers who come to trade there, though they are ſenſible 

will ſtay only a few months. One great inducement 
is ſaid to be, the hopes of mending the breed, and having 
their poſterity of a whiter complexion than themſelves ; 
for they think the nearer they approach to white, the 
greater is their beauty, The women make no objection, 
and think this as lawful a way of getting money as any 
otter; and if their children ſhould prove burdenfome, by 
the parents being in indigent circumſtances, they make 
no ſcruple of ſelling them,  - 
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texture, and breaks white. The taſte is at firſt little |' 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Chiinam is only a lime burnt, and made of the fineſt ſhells. 


| 


Tomy, 


The people are very profuſe in their weddings, and that 
man muſt be poor indeed whoſe marriage- feaſt does not 
laſt three days; yet they may divorce their wives for 2 
very ſlight offence: but the woman has not the ſame pri. 
vilege, for ſhe cannot get rid of her huſband, except hehe 
guilty of ſome very notorious crime : however, the man jg 
obliged to reſtore the goods he had with his wife, and to 
keep the children, If a woman be convicted of adultery 
ſhe is expoſed to an elephant, bred up for theſe executions: 
and he having toſſed her up in the air, ſhe no ſooner falls 
than he tramples her to death. | 

The Tonguineje do not burn their dead, but they have 
no common burying places, for every one is interred in 
his own ground; and within a month after a great feaſt ig 
made at the grave, at which the prieſt is preſent. If the 
deceaſed was a man of quality, a wooden tower is erected 
over his grave, ſeven or eight feet ſquare, and about 
twenty-five feet high : thither the country people repair; 
and find great plenty of proviſions, in little ſheds or houſes, 
built at above twenty yards diſtance from the tower, The 
people being aſſembled, the prieſt aſcends that ſtruQure, 
and makes a fpeech upon the occaſion ; after which he 
comes dowh, and the people ſer fire to the tower, which, 
being ſlightly built, and covered with thin painted boards, 
is ſoon conſumed. This being done, the people eat and 
drink, and are very merry. Dampier ſays, he was at one 
of theſe ſolemnities, when he ſaw fifty or ſixty hogs cut 
up, and the greateſt quantity of oranges brought for 
the entertainment of the gueſts that he had ever ſeen at 
Tonquin. a 
| 


Of the City of Cacnao ; the Form of the Houſes, and thir 
Furniture; the King's Palaces ; with the other Town aud 


Villages of T oxqQuin. 

. E city of CAcho ſtands upon a riſing ground on 
the weſt ſide of the river Domea, and is defended 
by neither bank, wall, nor ditch. It contains about twenty 
thouſand low-built houſes, raiſed with mud walls, and 
thatched roofs; and a very few built with brick and tile. 
The rooms are onlydivided by partitions of ſplit cane, and 
have no other light than what they receive from A little 
ſhuare hole. Their furniture conſiſts of cabinets, tables, 
and ſtools; and, in their innermoſt rooms, an ordinary 
bed or two. Every man has in his houſe a ſmall altar, upon 
which is an image and two n and before it he 
perfortns his devotions. They uſually dreſs their meats in 
their yards, or before their doors ; but in the rainy ſeaſon 
make uſe of one of their outer rooms, where, for want of 
a chimney, they are almoſt blinded with ſmoke. The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are wide, but in wet weather are very dirty ; 
and there are ſeveral ponds and ditches, which in the dry 
ſeaſon become very offenſive : but, notwithſtanding this, 

the town is eſteemed very healthful. In every man's back» 
yard, or in ſome convenient part of his houſe, is a ſmall 
arched building, in the form of an oven, about ſix feet 
high, to ſecure his beſt goods in caſe of fire, to which 
their thatched houſes are very ſubject ; but the government 
obliges every man to keep a great jar of water at the top 
of his houſe, with buckets ; and if the fire cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed this way, they throw off the thatch, which is 
conitrived in large panes, of (even ot eight feet ſquare, thit 
can be removed at once: they alſo keep hooks, like thoſe 
uſed by our firemen, to pull down the buildings that are 
in flames. Thoſe perſons are ſeverely puniſhed who neg- 
le& to have their jars of water, their buckets, and books 

in order, 3 — 3 | Wn | 
In the city of Cachas are three palaces, in the chief of 
which the voa, or king, reſides, The ſtructure is ſaid 
to be of a prodigious extent, and has a wall about fifteen 
feet high, and as many in thickneſs, faced on both ſides 
with brick : beſides the buildings and apartments of the 
king and his courtiers, there are, within the wall, parks, 
gardens, and canals, as at the palaces of China. 
The two other palaces in this city are but meanly built; 

in one of them the chona, or general, reſides: before it 5 
a ſpacious ſquare parade, with a building that runs wo 
* fide of it, in which the generals and other officers bo 
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to ſee the ſoldiers perform their exerciſes. Oppoſite to it 
is another low building, in which is kept the train of ar- 
tillery, conſiſting of about fifty or ſixty iron guns, and 
ſome iron mortars. Near this place is a ſtable for two 
hundred elephants kept for war, and to carry the generals 
and their baggage; there is alſo another ſtable, in which 
are about three hundred horſes. | | | 
Theſe are the only buildings worth notice in the city 
of Cachoa. The Engliſh factory, which ſtands at the 
north end of the city, is but an ordinary, low built houſe, 
and yet is one of the beſt in the town. The Dutch factory 
joins to it, but is not quite ſo large. | 
The other cities of Tonguin are but few in number; 
- HzAN is one of the chief, and conſiſts of about two thou- 
fand houſes, and, like all the reſt, has neither wall nor 
dixch. They have no market towns, but every five or 
fix villages have the market in each by turns. Theſe vil- 
lages conſiſt of thirty or forty houſes ; they are ſcattered 
tty thick all over the country, and are always ſur- 
rounded by groves; and in the flat country high banks are 
thrown up beyond theſe groves, to prevent their houſes 
and gardens being overflowed in the wet ſeaſon, When 
the dry ſeaſon returns, the moats which ſur-ounded the 
villages ſerve to fill thoſe canals with water that ſeparate 
their grounds, and every houſe ſtanding in the midſt of 


very agreeable ſituation: In the hilly country the people 
have no moats or bank3'thrown up about their villages, 
and therefore may be ſuppoſed to be much more healthful 
in the wet ſeaſon than thoſe who live im the plains; 


SECT. Vi. 
Of the Temples, Religion, and Superſlitivn of the 
OE Es TonquiNEst, 


HEIR religion nearly reſembles that of the Chineſe, 

and they _— the ſame reverence for Confucius; 
which is not at all ſurprifing, as this country was an- 
ciently a province of that kingdom. But,” ſays Raynal, 
«though Tonguin has the fame lawgiver, it is far from 
having the ſame morals: we find there neither that re- 
ſpe& for parents, thoſe reciprocal affections, nor thoſe 
ſocial virtues, which are met with in China; nor have 
the Tonguine 7 the ſame good order, police, induſtry, or 
activity. Hift. Pol. liv. iv.—They have a great variety 


the elephant. Their pagedas, or temples, in the country, 
are mean wooden buildings, covered with thatch, and 
ſometimes but juſt big enough to hold the idol placed in 
them; but in their great towns they are frequently 
larger and handſomer. | 

Their prieſts lead a very auſtere life, to which they are 
in a manner compelled by*heir poryerty ; having but lit- 
tle to ſubſiſt upon except the offerings made them by the 
?ople, which frequently are no more than two or three 
andfuls of rice, a little betel, or ſome ſuch trivial pre- 
ſent. They dwell in mean houſes near the temples, in 
which they offer up the prayers of the people, who bring 
them their petitions in writing, Theſe the prieſts read 
aloud before the idol, and afterward burn them in their 
incenſe-pot, the petitioner lying all the while proſtrate 
ESTES; ( 
People of diſtinction ſeldom attend the pagodas ; but 
_ thvoſe ſome open court about their own houſes, where 
they offer up their prayers, one of their attendants read- 
ing the petition inſtead of a prieft, while the maſter lies 
proſtrate on the earth. This paper contains an account 
of all the bleffings he has received, as health, riches, ho- 
Hout, the favour of the prince, and, if he be old, lon 
life, concluding with a prayer for the continuance an 
ihcreaſe of theſe bleflings. The reader having finiſhed, 
ſets fire to the paper, with burning ruſhes that ſtand light- 
dd in an incenſe-pot, and then throws three or four ſmall 
parcels of gilt paper into the fire, which are confumed 
with-it. As there are a great quantity of proviſions dreſſ- 
ed upon theſe occaſions, the maſter no ſooner riſes than 
he orders his ſervants to eat, and make their hearts merry; 


4 garden, thus ſurrounded by trees and water, enjoys a 


of idols, the moſt common of which are, the Horſe and 


bleſs them; their devotions being always attended with 
acts of charity and benevolence. 

They annually obſerve two public feaſts; the chief of 
which is at the beginning of their new year, which com- 
mences at the firſt new moon after the middle of January, 
when they ſpend ten or twelve days in rejoicing, There 
is, during this time, a ceffation from all bufineſs; people 
put en their beſt cloaths, and ſpend their time in drink- 
ing, gaming, and other diverſions, and the common peo- 
ple on theſe occaſions get extremely drunk. 

The other great feſtival is after their having brought in 
their firſt harveſt. The firſt and fifteenth day of every 
moon are likewiſe holidays, in which they perform their 
devotions with extraordinary zeal, At theſe times they 
bring meat and drink to the ſepulchres of their deceaſed 
friends, and, after they are gone, the bo#zes regale them 
ſeives with it. Their great men and civil magiſtrates 
alſo ſolemnize their birth- days; when they are compli- 
mented by all their friends and relations. At every enter- 
tainment a comedy is acted, and in theſe they are ſaid to 
excel other nations. They are uſually exhibited in the 
night-time, and laſt from ſun- ſet to ſun-riſe : but their 
playing does not hinder the audience from eating and 
drinking; for they are generally as intent upon the feaſt 
as upon the play that is acting. | TT 

The people are fond of aſtrology, and on every occa- 
| fron conſult the pretenders to that art. They are ſtrict 
obſervers of times and ſeaſons, of lucky and unlucky days; 
and as they give names to every hour of the day, as 
the horſe, the bear, the tyger, &c. the beaſt which gives 
name to the hour in which a perſon is born is always 
avoided, from the apprehenſion that one of that ſpecies 
will fome time prove fatal to him, | | 

A man's meeting a woman when he firſt goes out in a 
morning is eſteemed ominous, and on ſuch an occaſion 
he returns home; and will not ſtir out for ſeveral hours. 


A bad Hiftory of Tonquin ; the extraordinary Form of 
its Government ; the Ceremonies obſerved at the Funeral 
and Coronation of the Bouas ; the Power of the Choua ; 
the Forces of the Kingdom ; the Magiſtrates, Laws, and 

' P uniſhments. 7 | 


FONQUIN was formerly ſubject to the vaſt em- 
pire of China, when a famous robber; called Din, 
put himſelf at the head of a body of men of his own pro- 
feſſion, whom he inſpired with a reſolution of taking up 
arms, and throwing off the yoke of ſervitude. He ſuc- 
ceeded ; and thoſe whom he had engaged in the revolt, 
out of gratitude, placed him upon the throne. This hap- 
| pineſs, which the Tonguineſe flattered themſelves they had 
acquired by their independence, became to them a ſource 
of miſery and eruel wars, ſtill more pernicious than 
their ancient ſubjection to the Chineſe emperors. For ſe- 
veral centuries after their revolt they were almoſt con- 
tinually in arms one againſt another, in ſupport of the 
different factions which ambition and jealouſy raiſed up 
among them; and the families on the throne were fix 
times changed. | WL | 
The laſt civil war introduced a new and very extraor- 
dinary form of government. Cochin China had, for fome 
time, been ſubject to the king of Tongzin, who uſed to 
create a general with an almoſt unlimited power in each 
kingdom ; but at length the general, who commanded 
the forces in Cochin Ghina, prompted by ambition; and 
perhaps alſo incited by reſentment, threw off his alle- 
giance, and made himſelf king; when the general of 
Tonquin, equally ambitious, obſerving his ſucceſs, fol- 


| lowed his example, and ſeized all the revenues of the 


kingdom : but being leſs defirous of the title of fove- 
reign than of real power and real authority, he left the 
king the external ſplendor of a monarch, bur retained to 
himfelf the abfolute command of the army, with the 
greateſt part of the revenues of the kingdom; and it 
was ſtipulated that their deſcendants ſhould ſucceed to 
the ſame reſpeQive privileges. e 
By virtue of this compact there are two ſorts of kings; 


* for. theſe people ſeldom perform any act of worſhip, Wo | 
out giving either the poor or their atteadants reaſon to 


he who receives the honours 1 royalty is called Boua, 
; | | And 


i 


- river in gallies magni 


150 A SYSTEM OF 


and the Chong has all its advantages. The Bona is a 


kind of priſoner of ſtate in his own palace, where he is 
allowed to indulge himſelf in luxurious indolence, and 
to take his diverſions with his women and children. He 
is almoſt every day engaged in giving audience to his 
ſubjects, hearing their complaints, and determining their 
private differences, At certain times he receives the 


' homage of the great officers, and is honoured with the 


acclamations of the le, who are ſo devoted to him as 
to pray for his proſperity, imagining that nothing can 
be of worſe conſequence to them than their Bous dying 


without iſſue. The Choua himſelf: pays him the mo 


profound reſpe& before the people, declaring that he has 
aſſumed the adminiſtration of the government, only to 
eaſe him of the trouble, that he n_ enjoy his pleaſure 
without interruption or reſtraint. He is alſo addreſſed 
by the foreign ambaſſadors, as if he was ſtill veſted 
with ſovereign power. But except thoſe ceremonials of 
royalty, which he only receives on certain occaſions, he 
has little reaſon to conſider himſelf as a king ; for he has 
few attendants, and they are all choſen by the Choue. 


The ſons of the prince are laid under equal reſtraints. 


They are not permitted to leave the palace above four 
times a year, and then only during fix days; and they 
are beſides attended by officers appointed by the u. 
In the fiſt of theſe fix days of Jiberty they viſit the 
temples; in the two following they take the diverſion 
of hunting; and during the three laſt, they ſail upon the 
5 adorned. The right of 
primogeniture does not regulate the ſucceſſion to the 
crown; the will of the father determines which of his 
fons ſhall ſucceed him. As ſoon as the ſucceſſor is de- 
clared, the Choua, followed by his principal officers, the 
counſellors of ſtate, and the eunuchs, do him homage, 
and take an oath to place him on the throne after his 
father's deceaſe. | | 
It would be tedious were we fully to deſcribe the pomp 
and magnificence of the ceremonies obſerved at the fu- 


neral of the Bona. It is enough to obſerve, that during 


the fixty-five days following kis death he is ſerved as 


thither with all the officers of his houſhold, and a great 
part of the army, and there receives the oaths of the de- 
puties of his kingdom and of his people. One half of 
the month paſſes away in rejoicings; every day is remark. 
able for the diverſity of feſtivals, and the generoſity of 
the prince ; even during the darkneſs of the night new 
amuſements are furniſhed, by continually letting off fire. 
works, which are ſaid to be much more grand and cy. 
rious than thoſe which are exhibited in Europe. 

Such are the honours that chiefly diſtinguiſh the Bong 
who, during his reign, has not even a guard z while the 
Cboua has his guards of horſe and foot, and two or three 


| Tonguiy, 


hundred elephants, with an army of thirty thouſand men 


quartered in and about the city of Cachao, and ſeven 
or eighty thouſand in other parts of the kingdom. Theſe 
are chiefly foot, armed with match-locks and broad. 
ſwords, 

The ſoldiers are taught to make their own gunpoy. 
der, in ſmall hand-mills given them for that purpoſe , 
but they are ignorant of the art of corning it. Every ſo]. 
dier has a cartouch-box, in which are little hollow canes 
filled with powder, each holding a charge; and, it is ſaid 
that no people will load and fire quicker. Their arms a 
kept very bright, and in dad weather are covered with 
lackered cane. | 

Shooting- matches are frequently appointed to make the 
ſoldiers good markſmen, and every one is rewarded ac- 
cording to his ſkill : he that ſhoots the wideſt from the 
mark is obliged to do double duty the next time he 
mounts the guard. | 

Moſt of the forces are kept on the frontiers of Cochin. 


China, the natives of which are almoſt their only enemies 3 


and between the out- guards of each kingdom there hap- 
pen frequent ſkirmiſhes : but they very ſeldom come to a 
general engagement. . 
The troops can never take the fleld but in the dry ſea» 
ſon ; for during the rains there is no marching or en- 


camping. When the army marches, the generals and prin. 


cipal officers are mounted in little wooden apartments 
fixed on the backs of the elephants. They take no field- 
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if ſtill alive, and proviſions are diſtributed among the | pieces with them, but ſome long guns that are about fix 
bonzes, and the poor. 'The whole nation puts on mourn- | or ſeven feet in the barrel ; theſe, when they fire them, 
ing, and every one wears it a longer or à ſhorter time, | are reſted upon crutches, and uſed to clear a paſs, or to 
according to his rank : the civil and military officers, for | fire acroſs the rivers. The ſoldiers take little baggage 
three years; the king's houſhold, nine months; the no- with them, and ſeem prepared rather for flight ſkirmiſhes 
bility, fix; and the people, three. Theſe three years are than a pitched battle. 3 6 

times of ſadneſs, during which no rejoicings are allow- 


The naval forces of the kingdom are very inconſider- - 
ed, except at the coronation of the ſucceeding prince. | able; they conſiſt entirely of narrow gallies ſixty or ſo- 
The cuſtom is to carry the body of the deceaſed king | venty feet long: the head and ſtern are raiſed ten or 
into the deſarts lying beyond Bagedo. This is two days | twelve feet above the water, but the middle is not above 
journey from Cachao, the capital of the kingdom: but as | two feet from it. The captain fits in the ſtern, which 
the king and all the court go thither on foot, the pro- | is painted and gilt; and the ſoldiers, who row theſe veſ- 
ceſſion continues for fifteen or ſixteen days. All the] ſels, have a covering over them, to preſerve them flom 
road is coyered with ſtuff of a violet colour, and at the the rain: they puſh their oars from them, and in the 
diftance of every quarter of a league there are places of | ſame inſtant they all plunge them into the water, there 

- refreſhment. The Choug takes care that lodgings ſhall | being a perſon who keeps time and gives the word, and 
be provided each night. In the midſt of an immenſe and | the rowers anſwer in a hoarſe voice. Theſe veſſels do 
magnificent retinue of officers, elephants, and horſes, | not draw above two feet and a half water, and are of no 
is the chariot which carries the Boug's coffin, drawn. by | ſervice at ſea, except in very calm weather, | 
ſix harts, trained for that purpoſe. After the corpſe |. | 


| | for that None are capable of being preferred to any offices or 
comes to Bedego, it is put into a galley, and attended | poſts in the government, upleſs they have taken their de- 
only by the fix principal eunuchs of the court, who inter | grees, and gone through a courſe of ſtudy, as in China; 

it in a ſecluded ſpot, after having obliged themſelves by | the ceremonies of taking their degrees, and their exami- 

oath never to reveal it. This ſeerecy is perhaps an ar- nations, are alſo performed in much the ſame man- 

ticle of their religion, or à precaution to preyent the ner. 1 2 : | | 

treaſures buried with him from being carried off, and Yet moſt of their magiſtrates are eunuchs. Every 

. which they imagine he may have occaſion. for in| governor is abſolute in his province; and they are ſaid 
the other world. It is ſaid that the princes and prin- to be exceedingly covetous and imperious. At the death 

ceſſes give orders for their being buried near him, from of an officer who is an eunuch, all his wealth falls 

a principle of gratitude, that in the other world they may | to the government, on which account little notice is 
continue to render him their ſervices, | | taken of their extortions. To the oppreſſion and in- 
Alfter theſe funeral Ceremonies are over, the coronation | juſtice of theſe officers is imputed the poverty and want 

of the new Boug takes place, which diffuſes pleaſures and | of trade that is extremely conſpicuous in the country. 

diver over the city of Cachao, and the ſurrounding | ©* Here, ſays Raynal, 't there is a continual ſtruggle be- 
country. He is carried upon an elephant into the great | tween the eunuchs who govern, and the people who im- 
cart of the palace, which is covered with cich-tapeſtry in patiently bear the yoke. Every thing languiſhes and 

form of a tent, where he receives the oath of fidelity from | tends to ruin in conſequence of theſe diſſenſions; and 

the great men of the kingdom, to whom he makes a pre- the  calamities muſt increaſe till the people have com- 

t of ſeveral] pieces of gold, worth about a hundred piſ- pelled their maſters to grow wiſer, or the maſters have 
toles, and ſmall bars of ſilver. Afterward a. large camp | rendered their ſubjects quite inſenſible,” - Hift, Politique, 

7 js erected in the midſt of a vaſt plain. 'The-kiog goes I livre ive» Ro Gs, bs 0 ſo 
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" cauſe an offender to be 


s TY. 


An oath of fidelity is once a year adminiſtered to the 
ſubjects of every province; and upon this occaſion every 
one drinks a cup of the blood of ſome fowl mixed with 
arrack, which is eſteemed the moſt ſolemn oath by which 
they can bind themſelves, ; | 
Here are no courts of juice, but any magiſttate may 
rought before him, and inflict 
ſuch puniſhments upon him as is allowed by the laws of 
the country ; but there is no formal trial, and conſe- 
quently the innocent muſt ſometimes ſuffer for the guilty; 
nor is any time allowed for an appeal, ſentence being im- 
mediately executed, | 1 
The uſual puniſhment for murder and other capital 
crimes is beheading, which is generally performed before 
the offender's own door, or where the crime was commit- 
ted: the criminalis ſeated up on the ground, with his legs 
ſtretched out, and the executioner with a back-{word 
ſtrikes off his head at a blow. £4 
Theft is not puniſhed with death, but with cutting off 
a part or the whole of a member, according to the nature 
of the offence ; ſometimes one joint of a finger, and ſome- 
times the whole finger; and for greater crimes the whole 
hand. #73 | FER Ta 
For ſome other offences criminals are loaded with iron 
chains and great wooden clogs; and ſometimes, as in 
China, they have large heavy boards made like a pillory, 
and hung about their necks for a month together ; but 
eople are more commonly puniſhed by receiving a 
number of ſtrokes with a ſplit bamboo. A perſon, after 
having ſuffered any of theſe puniſhments, is conſidered 
as infamous. 5 | 
Debtors are frequently condemned to become priſoners 


Toxvaytx. 


to their creditors, and to work for them till their debts. 


are paid; during which time they live on rice and wa- 
ter, and undergo ſuch other hardſhips as the creditor 
chuſes to inflict. | | 
SECT YUHE 
Of their Trades, Manufactures, and Commerce, 


. #THE Tonguine/e are, in general, pretty good mecha- 


nics, and have many kinds of working trades 
amongſt them; as, painters, bell. faunders, potters, weavers, 
taylors, turners, carpenters, ſmiths, and paper-makers. One 
ſort of their paper is made of ſilk, and the other of the 
bark of a tree, which is pounded in large troughs with 
wooden peſtles. Monecy- changing, which is a great pro- 
feſſion here, is managed by the women, who are very dex- 


terous at it; and, it is ſaid, will raiſe the price of their caſh 


with as much art as our ſtock-brokers do their ſtacks. 
The Portugueſe, the Dutch, and the French, have 
all attempted to form commerical connections in Ton- 
guin, but have been forced to give them up. At pre- 
ſent the only trade which is carried on by Europeans 
with this country, is from ſome ports in India, parti- 
cularly Madras, It has been alternately forſaken and 


1 


. 


| 


| they are ſaid to have from China. 


1 


reſumed by ſuch as have engaged in it. Raynal, Hift 
Pol. liv. IV. 

The Tonguineſe make great quantities of ſtuffs from 
ſilk of their own produce, as ſooſees, pelongs, hawkins, 
peniaſcoes, and gata the pelongs and gawz are ſome- 
times plain and ſometimes flowered, Beſides theſe they 
make ſeveral other forts, but theſe are chiefly bought up 
by the Engliſb and Dutch. 

Though Tonquin abounds in ſilk, they ſeldom apply 
themſelves to weaving it till the ſhips arrive; for the 
people are kept ſo miſerably poor by the great lords, to 
whom the lands belong, and whoſe vaſlals they are, that 
they have not even money enough to purchale materials ; 
and therefore foreign merchants are frequently obliged to 
advance it for them, and to wait ſeveral months till their 
goods are made, But the Dutch traders remedy this in- 
convenience by contracting a kind of temporary marriage 
with the women of the country, whom they make their 
factors to buy up ſilk and other materials at the dead time 
of the year, and employ the poor people when work is 
cheapeſt; and by this means they have their goods ready 
when the ſhips arrive. Many of the Dutch, it is ſaid, 
have raiſed good eſtates by theſe female factors, who are 
faithful to them, and the women alſo enrich themſelves : 
ſo that when the Dutch huſbands have left trading thither, 
their wives have married the greateſt lords. 

Lackered ware is another great manufature of this 
kingdom, that of Tonguin being eſteemed the beſt in the 
world next to that of Fapan. The cabinets which are 
lackered here are made of pine-tree; however, their cabi- 
net-makers are but indifferent artiſts, 

The Tonguineſe make great quantities of a coarſe kind 
of earthern-ware of a grey colour, which is exported to 
ſeveral parts of India. 8 hence alſo is brought rhu- 
barb, mud, turpentine, and ſeveral other drugs; but theſe 
| They have Agnum- 
aloes, and a dying wood ndt much unlike Campeachy log- = 


151 


wood, but not ſo large. 


They make no long voyages, nor do they export any 
merchandize in their own bottoms, except fiſh and rice 
to ſome of the neighbouring countries: moſt of the trade 
is carried on by foreign ſhipping, and indeed they have few 
veſſels that will bear the ſea : thoſe they uſe are chiefly . 
fiſhing boats, or, as already obſerved, a ſet of long gallies, 
only tit for, their rivers, or the coaſts in fair weather; and 
as. they have a very large ſea coaſt, and many fine rivers 
well ſtocked with fiſh, their fiſhery employs a multitude 
of hands, and many of them live with their whole fa- 
milies upon the water, | MG, SIG 

The goods imported into Tonquin are, Engliſh broad- 
cloth, lead, ſulpbur, falt-petre, great guns, pepper, and 
other ſpices. It does not appear they haye any coin of 
their own, but they make uſe of foreign coins, particularly 
Spaniſh reals ; they alſo make payments with little pieces 


of ſilver, which paſs by weight, and therefore they always 
have their ſcales about them. 3 | 
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, e + P; ER. 
Of the Kingdom of L. A O, or LAOS. 


1 $2 T. 
The Situation and Produce of the Country, with the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. 


TI 498 is bounded on the north by part of China, on the 


welt is divided from the kingdoms of Siam and Ava 
by high mountains, and by another chain on the eaſt from 
Tonguin and Cochin· China; to the ſouth lies Cambodia, It 
extends from about 15® to 225 300 N. latitude; and ſome 
ſay that it is not above fifty miles broad from eaſt to weſt. 
At the foot of the above mountains are foreſts of lofty 
trees, that ſeem to have been planted as a rampart againſt 
the great tofrents of water which in the rainy ſeaſon ruſh 


With fury from the mountains, and which alone ſecure the 


Vol. I. 5 I 


i 


harveſt in a country that would otherwiſe be burnt up 
with heat. 8 | 3 9 5 te 

| This country produces a great quantity of benjoin, of a 
better kind than is found in any other part of the Eaſt : 
the ſelling it to ſtrangers is prohibited; but for what rea- 
ſon is not known. Lacque is alſo found here: it is uſed 
in making Spaniſh wax, and is a kind of earth that lies 
about the ant-hills in ſome foreſts, There is no country 
where more ivory is obtained; elephants being fo nu- 
merous, that the inhabitants have thence taken their 
name; for it is ſaid, that the word Langians ſignifies a 
thouſand elephants, There are great herds of buffalves, 
hogs, and wild cattle of ſeveral forts. The fields abound 


with rice, and the rivers with fiſh of an extraordinary ſize. 


The country alſo produces a great variety of flowers, with 
de 6 P p | plenty 
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plenty of cotton, honey, and wax; and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in mut and amber. They have 
likewiſe mines of iron, lead, and tin; and in the rivers 
are found gold-duf. | 
The natives, who are called Langians, are * tracta- 
ble and good natured, faithful, and honeſt, They are 
well ſhaped, robuſt, inclining to fat, and of an olive 
complexion : but ſomewhat fairer than their neighbours. 
Their principal food is rice, buffaloes fleſh, and pulſe of 
ſeveral ſorts. They ſeldom eat cow-beef or fowls: and 
when any of the latter are wanted, they knock them on 
the head with a ſtick, thinking it the greateſt crime to 
ſhed theit blood while they are living ; and they roaſt 
them without plucking their feathers. They apply them- 
ſelves only to agriculture and fiſhing. It is very ex- 
traordinary to hear of a robbery or murder among them ; 
and whenever it does happen, and the criminal cannot be 
found, the neighbours are obliged to make ſatisfaction to 
the family of the ſufferer. Fornication is permitted to the 
laity, but never to the talapoins, or prieſts ; but an adul- 
treſs loſes her liberty for ever, and becomes the ſlave of her 
huſband. They allow polygamy, but the firſt wife has 
the pre-eminence. When they ara þ both the bridegroom 
and bride promiſe, before a couple that has been long mar- 
ried, that they will behave well to each other till death ; 
and yet they very frequently part on very trifling occaſions; 
While the woman lies-in, all the relations repair to her 
huſband's houſe, and divert themſelves with dancing and 
other paſtimes. They have another feſtival, which laſts a 
month, at the deceaſe of their kindred, whoſe funerals 
they celebrate with great ſpendor; and the talapoins who 
are invited fing certain ſongs, which they pretend puts 
the ſoul into the right way to heaven. When the month is 
expired they burn the corpſe, and corny the aſhes to a pa- 
goda. , Theſe ſtructures are encompaſſed by ftately tombs, 
upon which the rich expend very conſiderable ſums. 


S-E C T. II. 


Of the Government of Laos, and the Splendor of the Court. 
A conciſe Deſcription of the Capital of that Kingdom ; and 
of the Religion of the LANG1ans. 


1 ſovereign is abſolute and independent; for he 
diſpoſes of all honours and employments, and has 
the property of all eſtates, ſo that no family can enjoy them 
by virtue of any teſtamentary bequeſt: and he leaves no- 
thing to orphans but the moveable goods, ſo that no other 
man in the country can properly call a foot of land his 
own. | 

In order to impreſs on the minds of his ſubjects a high 
veneration for his perſon, he appears in public but twice 
in a year, when he ſhews himſelf three days each time. 


His ears, by being bored in his infancy, are ſo diſtended | 


by the weight of his ear-rings, that they reach down to 
bis ſhoulders, which is the characteriſtic of his pre-emi- 
nence above his ſubjects; who alſo bore their ears, but do 
not ſtretch them to ſuch an immoderate length. [See an 
account of the ſame cuſtom, as practiſed by the inha- 
bitants of Eafter Iland, in the South Sea, in our Ap- 
2 page 566.] He wears, inſtead of a crown, a fil- 
et of gold round his head; and when he appears in 
public, the people bring a number of elephants and wild 
beaſts, with wreſtlers and gladiators, into a large field, 
or ſpacious area, to divert him with their tricks and with 
their combats. 


king goes with his grandees to make a preſent to fh 
idol temple. The officers of ſtate begin their ep 
with bands of muſic playing before them; but the 2 
makes the moſt ſplendid figure, he being mounted on > 
of the talleſt and moſt beautiful elephants, which i, 
adorned with embroidered trappings that hang down hn 
the ground; and the monarch, upon this occaſion is c 
loaded with precious ſtones, that he may be ſaid ds 
the wealth of a kingdom. His numerous followers Fe 
all richly dreſſed, and being mounted on fine horſes, ride 
in great order, with carbines that glitter with precious 
ſtones. The women, who are not permitted to go into 
the ſtreets on that day, generally look out of the win. 
dows, and ſcatter ſcented waters both on the king and 
his preſent, which is carried on cattle richly decorated 
with trappings. The talapoins come out of their convent 
to meet the king, and attend him; while he, as the re. 
preſentative of both ſexes, ſacrifices to the idol. 

The great officers of the kingdom are ſeven viceroys 
who govern'its ſeven provinces ; the principal of theſe 
who is called the viceroy-general, releaſes the king gt 
the weight of government ; and when the monarch die: 
that officer ſummonſes the ſtates, and diſpoſes of every 
thing till his ſucceſſor is placed on the throne, The (+. 
ven viceroys conſtantly attend the king as. companions 
and counſellors, and depute their lieutenants to diſcharge 
their office in the ſeveral provinces. In every province 
is a militia of horſe and foot, whoſe officers are dependent 
on the viceroy, and the forces are ſubſiſted by the re. 
venue of-each province, 

The different rank of the courtiers is diſtinguiſhed by 
gold and filver boxes of betel, of various forms and lizes, 
that are carried by the pages who attend their maſters to 
all the public aſſemblies, The viceroy-general in all pub. 
lic proceſſions rides on an elephant richly accoutred ; the 
other viceroys have chairs lined with cloth of gold, and 
are accompanied by ſervants in rich liveries. All the other 


| officers go on foot, without ſhewing their boxes, 


As the king is abſolute, and the people have little fo- 
reign trade, they have few laws, but every family is under 
vaſlalage to one whois their head and ſuperior ; by which 
means the king can aſſemble a numerous army in a very 
ſhort time, by only giving notice to the chiefs : but if one 
of theſe chiefs is found guilty of any heinous crime, all 
his kindred are deprived of their rights and prerogatives, 
and obliged to engage in the mean employment of ſerving 


eſpecially breaches of the peace; and in all civil affairs 
the judge has a right to condemn the parties without 
appeal. SED. 

The capital of Laos is called L ENO, or Lanciove, 
which is ſituated on the banks of the river econ, in 
100 15 E. longitude, and in latitude 21* 45 N. Ma- 
rini ſays, that the palace, which is of great extent, has 
many of the apartments adorned with baſſs relievos richly 


built with timber, but thoſe of the common people are 
mere huts ; and that none but the talapoins have leave to 


build their houſes of brick and ſtone.” 


The talapoins are under the claſs of novitiates till they 
are twenty-three years of age, when they paſs their ex- 
amination, and are incorporated. Some of the Langrans 
believe that the ſouls of the wicked, on leaving the body, 
are annihilated; but that thoſe of the virtuous aſſume an 
ethereal body as clear as the light, and, after paſſing 


| through ſixteen heayens, and enjoying the pleaſures of 


But the court appears in its greateſt ſplendor when the 


\ 


all, return to earth, and again inhabit the human body. 


* 


the king's eſephants. Crimes are here ſeverely puniſhed, - 


gilt; that the great men's houſes are lofty, beautiful, and 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
of COCHIN-CHINA, and CAMBODIA.. 


J E C T. I. 


The Situation and Extent of Cocnin-Cnina z its Cli- 
mate, Vegetables, and Animals; with a particular Ac- 
count of the Edible Birds Neſts. 


(COCHIN-CHINA, or WesT CHina as the name im- 


ports, was thus called by the Portugueſe to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Cochin on the Malabar coaſt; and if we 
include Chiampa, which is a province of Cochin-China, 
or at leaſt tributary to it, extends from 11 30“ to 16® 
100 N. latitude, and is about three hundred miles in 


length from north to ſouth, and one hundred and fifty | 


where broadeſt from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded on the 
north by Tonquin, on the eaſt by the ſea of China, on 
the ſoifth by the Indian ocean, and by the kingdom of 
Cambodia and the mountains of Kemois. Captain Ha- 
miltmm obſerves, that it extends along the coaſt of the ſea 
ſeven hundred miles from the river of Cambodia to that 
of Quambix. . ; 
This kingdom, which is called by the natives 4nam, 
or the Ve Country, is faid to be more temperate than 
Tonquin, from its lying more open to the ſea, and being 
| refreſhed by the ſea breezes ; however, both countries lie 
upon a flat, and are annually overflowed about the ſame 
time: the ſeaſons are conſequently the ſame, and the 
Jands equally fruitful in rice, which requires no other 
manure but the mud left by the waters, which renders it 
ſo fertile, that they have three, harveſts a year. This 


inundation happens once a fortnight, for three days at a 


time, during September, October, and November; and not 
only gives fertility to the ſoil, but drowns. vaſt numbers 
of the rats with which the rice-fields are infeſted. At 
this time they have their greateſt fairs and markets, on 
account of the eaſe with-which they tranſport goods from 
one place to another by means of boats, in. which they 
alſo take up the drowned cattle, which ſerve them for 
food. - a 

Cocnin-CHina is divided into the following. five pro- 
vinces, Renan, Polocambi, Duamgum, Cachiam, and Si- 
muva ; this laſt joins to Tonquin, and in it the king keeps 
his court; but travellers neither give any account of the 
ſituation of the other provinces, nor 'deſcribe any of their 
towns. 1 * 

The country produces ſugar- canes, and the ſame fruits 
as are found in Tonguin all the year round, particularly 
oranges, durions, ananas, bananas, melons, and ſeveral 
others; but they have no grapes, nor ſcarcely any other 
European fruits. They have, however, vaſt woods of 
mulberry-trees, and others that afford excellent timber, 
particularly iron-wood' of ſeveral forts: they have alſo 
the acuila-tree or eagle - wood, which has a very. fragrant 
ſmell, and grows upon the Kemois mountains. The wood 
of the old trees has the fineſt ſcent ; this is called Colamba, 
and is reſerved for the king's uſe, It is ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with lignum- aloes, and is highly valued in China 
and Japan, where a block of it is uſed for a pillow; and 
among the Indian nations that burn their dead, great 
quantities of it are conſumed in the funeral piles. Ac- 
cording to Raynal, this wood is more or leſs eſteemed 
as It is more or leſs reſinous. The pieces which con- 

| tain moſt of this reſin are commonly taken from the 
heart, or from the root of the tree. They are ſold to 
the Chineſe at a very great price. Sugar furniſhes another 
article of commerce, The ſame writer aflerts, that ſuch 
excellent cinnamon grows in this country, that it fetches 
a price three or four times higher than the cinnamon of 
Gylen;, but of this only a ſmall quantity is obtained, as 
It grows no where but upon one mountain which is al- 
ways ſurrounded with guards. Hit. Pol. lv. iv. | 

The ſame animals are to be found here as in Tonquin, 

elſpecially rhinoceroſes and elephants of an extraordinary 


' = 
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ſize; and the country abounds with wild and tame cattle, 
fowl, and fiſh. MES 
The edible birds neſts have already been frequently 
mentioned in this work, and are conſidered as an ex- 
traordinary dainty over all the Indies. Theſe neſts are 
chiefly found in Cochin China : they are built by a ſmall 
bird like a ſwallow, in the rocks upon the ſea-coalſts, 
and are compoſed of the ſea-froth, and a juice from the 
bird's ſtomach, which hardens with the ſun, and is al- 
moſt tranſparent : - this being ſoftened with water, is 
pulled to pieces, and put into ſoup: it is eſteemed ex- 
tremely nouriſhing, and is by many people accounted 
very delicious: 5 | 


"Ex. 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Buildings, 


| Religion, and Trade of the Cochix-CHINxESE. 
K natives reſemble the Chineſe in their ſtature, 
complexion, and features; but all of them wear 
their hair in its full length, like the Tonguineſe. 38 
They are ftrong, active, and naturally more courteous 
and polite than their neighbours, and though they are 
ſaid to be better ſoldiers, have a great command of their 
paſſions, They are very liberal and charitable, yet they 
are ready to aſk for any thing that pleaſes them, and to 
take a denial as an affront, 5 
Their dreſs conſiſts of ſilk gowns or veſts, of various 
colours, one upon another: The men ſwathe their legs 
and thighs with ſilk inſtead of breeches, and they have 
flippers or ſandals, which, when they viſit, they leave at 
the door, where a pan of water is always ſet to waſh their 
feet. Their dreſs is, in ſhort, the moſt modeſt of that of 
any people in the Indies. The women wear a waiſtcoat 
cloſe to their bodies, and ſeveral petticoats, with a vei 
over all. The coat next their bodies trails on the ground, 
and the reſt are ſhorter one than the other by half a ſpan. 


Both ſexes wear fans, and never uncover their heads by 


way of ſalutation. The men of learning wear above the 
reſt of their cloaths a gown of black damaſk ; they have a 
ſtole about their necks, a blue filk handkerchief round 
their arms, and high caps reſembling mitres : - but the 
other perſons of both ſexes wear broad caps embroidered 
with ſilk and gold, and never cut their beards and nails 
any, more than their hair, becauſe nature, they imagine, 
deſigned them for ornament; but the mechanics, and all 


perſons concerned in manual labour, are obliged to pare 


their nails for the ſake of convenience. A diſtinction 
exactly ſimilar prevails at Otaheite, in the South Sea, be- 
tween the chiefs and the people of the lower claſs, who 
are called Totutous. . | 3 
Their food, and manner of eating and drinking, is the 


fame as the Tonquineſe, but they reckon it a fin to drink 


milk, becauſe it is the food of the young. They eat at 
little round tables, adorned with ſilver and gold, accord- 
ing to the quality of the owner, and their diſhes are placed 


upon them in frames made of ſugar-canes, on; 


| Their houſes, which are of wood, and two ſtories high, 


are well carved in the infide, and ereQed upon lofty pil- 


lars, with boards betwixt them which they can remove 
at pleaſure, to leave a free paſſage for the water during the 
time of the inundation, when they retire into the upper 
apartments, and have a communication with one another 
by boats. In theſe houſes are three degrees of ſeats ; the 

firſt is a mat on the floor, upon which the common peo- 
ple ſit croſs-legged ; the ſecond is a low ſtool cayered with 
a fine mat for thoſe in genteel circumſtances ; and the 
other is a kind of couch raiſed againſt the wall, two or 
three feet above the floor, for the nobility and priefts. 


|, Their phyſicians, like thoſe of China, are ſkilful in the | 
cure of diſeaſes. They feel the patient's pulſe, and im- 
If 


| mediately pronounce whether he be curable of not. 


the 


_ 
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the latter, they give him nothing; but if the former, they 
bargain with the patient to perform the cure in ſuch a 
time, or elſe to have nothing for their attendance, The 
ſurgeons are alſo ſaid to be maſters-of ſome extraordinary 
ſecrets, | 
Their language has ſome reſemblance to that of the 
Chineſe ; and they have a learned language different from 
that commonly ſpoken. _ 
As to their Reli, they believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, and eternal rewards and puniſhments ; and are firm- 
ly perſuaded that the ſpirit, paſſing from one body to ano- 
ther more noble, is a part of its future reward. They 
make entertainments for the deceaſed, who they imagine 
feed on the immaterial ſubſtance of the proviſions, which 
they diſtinguiſh from the accidents of quantity and qua- 
lity. They worſhip the ſouls of men reputed holy, and 
lace images of them among their idols in the temples. 
heir bieh altar is kept empty, with a dark vacant ſpace 
behind for the ſupreme God, whoſe chief attribute is, ac- 


* 


cording to them, inviſibility, and they only pray to the reſt 


to intercede with him. Borri obſerves, that when he was 
here one of their governors. died, and as he lay on his 
death- bed, a mulitude of armed men made thruſts in the 
air with their ſcymetars, threw darts, and fired muſkets in 
the palace, and that men on each ſide continually beat the 
air about his mouth with their ſcymetars, to hinder the 
evil ſpirits from hurting his departing ſoul : then finding 
that his death was cauſed by the fall of a beam in his pa- 
lace, they burnt the whole fabric; for the Cochin- Chi- 
.neſe always burn the ſuppoſed cauſe of death, whether 2 
houſe, a man, or beaſt. The governor's body was attend- 
ed to its interment by a multitude of people dancing, who 
had built a new palace far more noble than the old one, and 
as many allies as he uſed to keep, which run on wheels; 
they alſo prepared wooden elephants, horſes, and other 
moveables, and erected a kind of temple in the midſt of the 
palace, in which was an altar whereon they placed the 
coffin. No governor was appointed during the ſpace of 
three years, becauſe they imagined the ſoul of the deceaſ- 
ed ruled till that time was expired. ee e 


: 


.  Yeveral authors have given a yery romantic deſcription 


of theſe people, particularly the Abbe ya „ who attend- 
ed the French ambaſſador to Siam, and in his Journal has 


a.long and florid deſcription of their cuſtoms. No- 
thing, ſays he, can be finer than the galleys of the 
Cochin- Chineſe. All without is black 7 . and with- 
in red, ſhining like a mirror. - Every one of them has 
ſixty oars all gilt. The rowers, who are all alſo ſoldiers, 
Ma at their feet a muſket, a poniard, a bow and quiver. 
They are forbid, on pain of death, to utter ſo much as a 
word. They conftantly keep their eyes on the com- 
mander, who delivers his orders by the motion of a wand, 
and every thing is ſo nicely adjuſted, that a maſter of 
muſic, when he beats time, does not make himſelf better 
underſtood by all his muſicians.” —Few romances are 
filled with ſuch marvellous and extravagant deſcriptions 
as are to be found in this author; but in this ſtyle ſeveral 
other of the French authors have written, who have vi- 
fited theſe countries, and their abſurdities render even 
their moſt probable narratives ſuſpicious. "Theſe coun- 
tries are indeed but little known to Europeans: nor have 
we materials from authors of acknowledged veracity, 
ſufficient to deſeribe them in a proper any ſatis factory 
manner. | 12 5 | 5 

We may, however, add, from Captain Hamillon, that 
their laws are ſevere, and a painful death is not only in- 
flicted on thoſe guilty of treaſon, but alſo on their rela- 


1 


1 


* 


1 


tions within the bonds of conſanguinity. Their cities| | 


and towns are divided into wards, and at the ends of each 
treet are railed gates, placed to confine each ward with- 
in its own limits. Theſe gates are locked every night, 
ſo that the people of different wards can have no com- 
munication, _ _ - 5 . 

Tue French began to carry on a commerical inter- 
courle with Coch;n-China the latter end of the laſt cen- 
tury. The hiſtory which they give of the country is, that 
abcut half a century before their arriyal, a fugitive prince 
of Tonquin, with a number of ſoldiers and 8 K. 
ing from his ſovereign, took refuge here, and eſtabliſh- 


o 


| ſtrangers to traffic with them; but as their country abounds 


lions, tigers, and wiid boars. | 


The Perfons and Dreſs of the CAMBODIAN 
A conch, 


| H E Cambodians are of a brown complexion; they 
fs have long hair, thin beards, and are very well 
Thaped their women may be eſteemed handſome, but aff 


GEOG R APH. Canopy, 
form of government then introduced was rather patri- 
archal than deſpotic, and continued to be mild and 
equitable under ſix ſucceſſive kings, and during a pering 
of more than a century. From that time the king a. 
ſumed a deſpotic authority, the people ſunk into llavery 
and the country has been rapidly falling to decay, ; 

As to their Trade, they give little encouragement far 


in gold, raw ſilk, and drugs, they carry them to Cam. 
dia, and diſpoſe of them there, except what they annually 
ſend. to Canton, and ſome of their junks trade to Jaber 
and Cambodia. 1 EE 


SECT, III. 


Of CAM BOD IA, or Ca MBO YA. 
Tis Situation, Extent, and Produce, 


HE kingdom of CAMRHODTA is bounded on the eaſt 
by Cachin-Cbina and Chiampa, on the north by the 
kingdom of Last and the Kemois mountains, on the 
fouth by the Indian ocean, and on the welt by the king. 
dom and gulf of Siam; extending from 8“ to about 
15% N. latitude; It is near four hundred miles in its 
greateſt length, and about two hundred and ten where 
broadeſt; but it becomes very narrow toward the north, 
The welt part of this country is mountainous and de. 
ſart, but in the middle it lies low, and is watered by the 
river Mecan, which runs through its whole extent, and 
beginning to ſwell on the firſt of June, riſes ten or twelve 
feet, and in July and Auguſt overflows the neighbouring 
lands. This river riſes in Tibet, and, after running a 
courſe of fifteen hundred miles, falls by two mouths into 
the ſea, forming an iſland : the moſt eaſtern of theſe 
ſtreams is. called the Cambodia river, and that to the weſt 
is named Ocheguane, or Bona de Carangera. 
In this country are found amethi/ts, ſaphires, corneliam, 
chryſolites, garnets, acates, commonly called catt- eyes, and 
milk and blaad- ones. It alſo produces gold. 
The country likewiſe abounds, in rice and other corn, 
cocoas,' oranges, citrons;, mangoes, and other Indian fruits, 
Here is alſo plenty of Japan wood, ſandal wood, aguis 
or eagle wood, cambogia, or gamboge, a yellow gum id 
in medicine and in painting, and fold in rolls; ict lac 
for japanning; raw-filt, and elephants teeth, + | 
Captain Hamilton ſays, that fleſh and fiſh are the only 
things to be bought without a permit from the king; 
and that theſe are 5 plentiful and cheap, that he purchaſed 
a bullock of between four and five hundred pounds 
weight: for a Spanryh dollar, and that one hundred and 
forty pounds weight of rice may be bought; for eight- 
pence; but poultry are ſcarce, becauſe the country being 
for the moſt part woody, the chickens as they grow up 
betake themſeltes to the woods. In theſe woods grow 
certain trees with a thick bark, of ſo poiſonous a nature, 
than the inhabitants, who go in ſearch. of wild ele- 
phants for the ſake of their teeth, take with them 2 
piece of iron with a ſharp, end, which they drive into 
the bark of this tree, and after it has remained there 
a ſhort time, they take it out, and loading their gun with 
it, ſhoot it into the elephant's body. The wounded beaſt 
immediately flies, while the men following, keep him 
in fight. till he drops down dead. With che ſame pot- 
ſoned darts they alſo kill wild cows and buffaloes, for 
the ſake of their tongues. The woods alſo abound with 
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and the differ* 
ent Manufactures of the Country. 2 Deſcription of 
the City of CanBovia'; an Account of the Reception 
' the King gave” to the Supercargo ſent to him by Captain 
HAMILToN; with the Manner in which that Kingdin 
became tributary tio CocHin-CHinA. 


ed his authority-over the, few ſcattered and uncivilized 
inhabitants which he found in the country. The! 
„ 


not diſtin 


x uiſh 
their wait? " 


ed by 
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their modeſty. Both ſexes drels 


CaMBODIA® | A 8 
The men wear a veſt; but nothing on their heads and 
feet. The women have. a petticoat that reaches below 
their ancles, and a jacket that ſits cloſe to their bodies 

and arms. : 83 

The people are ingenious, and have manufactures of 
ſeveral ſorts of cotton, muſlins, buckrams, callicoes, white and 
printed dimities, and other ſtufts, They alſo adorn their 
rooms with carpets, and weave a ſort for the common 
e that reſembles the Scots plaids. They likewiſe 
weave ſilks and both weave and work with the needle rich 
hangings, coverings for the low chairs uſed by the wo- 
men of quality, and for the Indian litters and palanquins, 
the wood-work of which is adorned with ivory and tor- 
toiſe-ſhell. They make beads, bracelets, necklaces, and 
other ornaments, of cryſtal, which is found in the moun- 
tains, They have likewiſe indigo, which they prepare 
and ſell to the neighbouring countries. NES 
CAMBODIA, the capital, is ſituated on the river Me- 
con, about fifty or ſixty leagues from Ponteamaſs, and is 
the only city in the kingdom worthy of notice. The 
ince reſides in a mean palace, ſurrounded with a palli- 
ſade that reſembles a partition wall; but is defended by a 
t number of Chineſe cannon, and. by ſome other pieces 
of artillery that were ſaved from the wrecks of two Dutch 
veſſels thrown upon the coaſt, There is a temple here of 
a very particular ſtructure, whoſe beauty is much com- 
mended, It is ſupported by wooden pillars varniſned with 


% 


lack, and adorned with gilded-foliages and reliefs, and | \ 
— - . which Cambodia became tributary to Cochin- China. About 


the pavement is covered with mats. The prieſts who 
ſerve in it hold the firſt rank in the ſtate. 

There are about two hundred Topaſſes or Indian Portu- 
gueſe ſettled and married in Cambodia, ſome of whom have 
pretty good poſts in the government: but they have no 
prieſt, nor will any venture to go among them; for in 
the year 1710, ſays Mr Hamilton, a poor capuchin going 
there to officiate, and finding that one of the richeſt of 
his congregation had two wives, he, by virtue of his ſa- 
cerdotal authority, ordered him to put one of them away; 
but his pariſhioner diſregarding this injunction, the prieſt 
made uſe of the weapon of excommunication againſt him, 
at which the other was ſo exaſperated that he knocked 
out the prieſt's brains. Since that time they have writ- 
ten for a farther ſupply of ghoſtly fathers, but none will 
venture zmongſt them. . en EYE | 

When Captain Hamilion arrived at Ponteamaſs, which 
is ſituated on a pretty deep but narrow river, an officer 
eame on board who could ſpeak a little Portugueſe, and 
bringing him a preſent of refreſhments, adviſed the cap- 

tain to acquaint the king of his arrival, and to r his. 
permiſſion to trade with his ſubjects, He did fo; and 
received for anſwer, he might ſend a perſon with 
that the king and his merchants might fee them; and two 
Portugueſe were ſent him for interpreters, one to ſtay with 
him on board his ſhip, and the other to accompany the 
perſon he ſhould fend to court. Hereupon he fent his ſe- 
cond ſupercargo, with twenty-five men well armed with 
fuzees and bayonets, carrying two ſmall bales of patterns, 
and preſents for the king C 7191675 
he ſupercargo no ſooner arrived at Cambodia than a 
e houſe was afgned for the accommodation of him- | 
and his retinueg proviſions were ſent him in "great 
abundance, and he was viſited by many people of diſtinc- 
tion; but ten days paſſed before he could ſee the king, 
who at laſt received him in great ſtate, ſeated on a throne 
lice a pulpit; his face was veiled below his eyes, and aſtet 
many gracious ſpeeches, he gave him leave to trade. 
Captain Hamilton, having 
out hearing any news of his ſupercargo, began to be very 
uneaſy, and at laſt reſolved to depart by a certain day, 
and jeave his people, if they were alive and at liberty, to 
_ follow him to Malucca, the goods he had ſent up with them 
being ſufficient toenable them to hire a veſſel ta carry them 
thither. He told his reſolution to the interpreter, and in- 
formed him that he ſhould be obliged to carry him and 
ſome mote of the king's ſubjects with him, as hoſtages for 
the civil treatment of his people at Cambodia. The inter- 
preter, ſurpriſed at this reſolution, ſent a meſſenger in haſte 
to the eity with an account of it, who returned about two 
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days before the time the captain had fixed for his de- 


Parture. He was accompanied by three Portugueſe, who 
rought letters; from the ſupercargo, to inform him that 


id about three weeks with 


4 
- 


haſte, Three days after, the fupercargo atrived with all 


his retinue, and a letter of compliment from the king to 
Mr. Hamilton in the Portugueſe tongue,. and one directed. 
to the governor of Bombay, to invite the Engliſh to ſettle 
in his country, and to build factories or forts in any part 
of his dominions. | 8 | 7 © 

This long ſuſpenſe was occaſioned by the king's be» 
ing unwilling. to enter into any cotreſpondence without the 
knowledge and conſent of the king of Cechin-Chinaz wha 
at length conſented to allow the Engliſb to trade both in 
Cambedia and in bis own dominions, | 

When the king is diſpoſed to do a ſingular honour to 
a perſon, which he never does without a handſome pre- 
ſent, he gives him two ſwords, which are to be conſtant- 
ly carried before him when he publicly goes abroad, dne of 
which is the ſword. of ſtate, and the other that of juſtice, 
All who meet him when theſe ſwords are borne before 
him, muſt give him place, and compliment him in a ſet 
form of words; but if he meets with another who has 
the ſame privilege, they compare the dates of their 
tents, and the firſt ſalutation muſt be paid to the ſenior 
patente. | +; 1 | 

Whenever theſe perſons go into the country, they hold 
courts of juſtice, both civil and criminal, and have the 


power of impoſing fines, which are, however, paid into 
the king's treaſury, In cap 


ital caſes their ſentence is law. 
and is followed by a ſpeedy execution. | 85 

We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the mannet in 
the year 1716 the king of Siam threatening to invade 
Cambodia, the king, ſenſible of his being unable to oppoſe 
ſo powerful a prince, ordered thoſe of his ſubjects who 


lived near the borders of Siam to remoye toward the city 
of Cambodia, and to deſtroy whatever they could not 


bring with them, This was performed, and the countryy 


for the ſpace of fifty leagues, was rendered a mere deſart, 
| mr then applied to the king 


of Cochin-China for affiftance 
ion; which he. obtained, on condition that 
a ſhould become tributary to that Sagfon 3 fif⸗ 
teen thouſand men accordingly marched by W | 
aſſiſtance, while three thouſand galleys, well ma Qs - 
were fitted out for ſea; yet the Siameſe army amounted ts 
above double the number of the united forces of Cambedis 


and 


N 


3 


ful 

engagement, retired; and the Siameſe fearing 
t. returned with diſgrace to Siam. 
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ts Situation z with. as Account of the Daene of the 
'Encrsm Fers theres. The Produce of the Iſland, The re- 
mer table Method of managing and taming Buffaloe; and 

. the Manners of ihe Inbabitants.. . 

are ſeveral iſlands that lie off the coaſt of _ 

among theſe is Palo Condere, which fig- 


* 


T Nur 
nifies the iſland of Cundbre, on Calabaſd, of which tree it 


he had taken leaye of the king, and was coming in all 
Vor, I. 5 | y 4 


\ 


produces great quantities, It is fituated, according to Dr. 
Maſkelyne s tables, in 8* 40" N, latitude, and 1 20˙ E. 


4 


158 | A SYSTEM" of 


tngitude” from Grernwith.” This ifland is high and 
mountainous. It is ſurrounded by Teveral ſmall iſlands, 
ſome of which are leſs than one, and others two miles 
ant. It is of the form of a creſcent, extending near 
eight miles, from the moſt ſouthern point, in a N. E. di- 
rection; but its breadth no where exceeds two miles. 
From the weſternmoſt extremity the land trends to the 
S. E. for about four miles, and oppoſite to this part of 
the coaſt there is an iſland, called by Monſieur ] Apris, 
in his Neptune Orientale, ** Little Condore, which runs 
two miles in the ſame direction. The Engliþþ ſettled on 
Pulo Condor in 1702; but having bargained with ſome 
Macaſſers, natives of the iſland' of Celebes, to ſerve for 
ſoldiers and help to build the fort, and not diſcharging 
them at the expiration of three years according to their 
contract, theſe people roſe in the night, murdered every 
Engliſhman in the fort, and then ſet fire to it. Nineteen 
Engliſhmen were killed, among whom was Mr. Lloyd, the 
governor ; eleven or twelve, who lodged out of the fortreſs, 
eſcaped in a ſloop to Malacca; and of ſixteen, who ſtaid 
behind with the hopes of ſaving the money in the fort, 
all were murdered by the Cochin-Chineſe except one or 
two, who were taken priſoners, and'afterward ſuffered to 
eſcape, f . > it 
Ide cottages in the vil of Condere are raiſed ſe- 
veral feet above the ground: they are built with bam- 
boos, and thatched with long graſs, which they cut by 
the ſides of their brooks ; but in theſe ſtructures are nei- 
ther doors nor windows, one ſide of them being left open 
mack for the entrance of the people and the admiſſion of 
toht. | 8 * 
"The inhabitants, who are fugitives from Cambodia and 
Cochin-China, are not numerous: they are of a ſhort ſta- 
ture, very ſwarthy, and of a weak and unhealthy aſpect, 
but of a gentle diſpoſition, Capt. King's Continuation of 
Coo third Voyage, III. 463. They go almoſt naked, ex- 
cept at certain ceremonies, when they are dreſſed, and 
ſome of them very neatly. They affect black teeth, and 
long hair, which in ſome of them hangs down below 
their knees. e Pe 1 
Capt. King gives the following account of this iſland. 
„Both with reſpe& to its animals and vegetables it is 
greatly improved ſince the time when Damprer viſited it: 
neither that writer, nor the compiler of the Ea India Di- 
ectory, make mention of any other quadrupeds than hogs, 
ds, and guanoes; and the latter, on the authority of 
Aonſſeur Dedier, a French engineer, who ſurveyed the 
Aland about the year 1720, "ſays, that none of the fruits 
and eſculent plants, ſo common in the other parts of In- 
N, are to be found here, except twater-melons, a few po- 
ratoes, ſmalt gourds, chibbols, (a ſmall ſpecies of onion) 
and little black beans. At preſent,” beſide bufales,' of 
which there were faid to be ſeveral large herds, there are 
remarkable fine fat hogs, of the Chineſe breed. The woods 
abound with monie and ſquirrels: one ſpecies of the ſat- 
ter is of à beautiful ſhining black colour; and another 
eties ſtriped brown and white, which is called - the 
Aying ſquirrel,” being provided with a thin membrane, 
reſembling 2 bat's wing, extended on each fide the belly 
from the neck 


tice, at a conſiderable e. Among its vegetable im- 


provements are ads" of rice and ' plantains of various 


Einds, cocos! nuts, oranges, ſhaddocks, and pomegra- 


viates.” It is probable” that the Rub have introduced: 


1 the thighs, which, on ſtretching out 
their legs, ſpreads, and enables them to fly from trce to 
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grows on large trees. 


Cauzobte, 


iſland alſo produces mangoes, wild nutmigs, which reſem. 
ble the true only in ſhape, and a fruit like grapes, which 

ere is alſo found the cabbage. tra 
Captain Gore, in the Reſolution, accompanied by the: 
Diſcvvery, Captain King, touched at this iſland in Janus 
1780, and continued there ten days. Captain Ning, 4 
companied by a midſhipman and four armed ſeamen, 


proceeded acroſs the country to the town; on their ap- 


proach to which an herd of buffaloes, to the number of 
twenty at leaſt, came running toward them, toſling up 
their heads, ſnuffing the air, and roaring in a hideous 
manner. Theſe followed them to the huts, and ftoog. 
drawn up in a body at a little diſtance. An old man, 2 
native, who had undertaken to be the captain's guide 
made him underſtand that it would be exceedingly dats 
gerous for any of them to move till thoſe animals were 
driven into the woods; but ſo enraged were they grown 
at the ſight of the ſtrangers, that this was not effected 
without a great deal of time and difficulty. . The nativez 
who were preſent not being able to accompliſh it, they: 
called to their aſſiſtance a few little boys, who ſoon drove 
the beaſts out of ſight. Captain King had afterward occa. 
ſion to obſerve, that in driving theſe animals and ſecuring 
them, the method is to put a rope through a hole which 
is made in their noſtrils; in which ſervice little boys were 
always employed, and theſe could ſtroke and handle 
them at times when the men durſt not approach them. 
Buffaloes were at firſt bought for the ſhips at the price of 
four or five dollars, but the rate was afterward increaſed 
to ſeven and eight dollars; - When theſe animals were 
brought down to the ſhote, the utmoſt difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting them on board the ſhips, and more 
could not be killed than was ſufficient for the conſump. 
tion of one day, as in that climate meat will not keep till 


the next. The untractableneſa and prodigious ſtrength of 


the buffaloes rendered it a tedious and difficult operation, 
Such was their fury, that they ſometimes broke the trees 
to which they were tied, and even tore aſunder the c- 
tilage of the noſtril through which the ropes ran, and got 
looſe. On theſe oecaſions all the exertions of the people 
to recover them would have been ineffectual without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome boys, whom theſe animals would per- 
mit to approach them, and by whoſe little managements 
their rage was ſoon appeaſed; and when at length they 
were got down to the beach, it was by the aid of the 


children, in twiſting ropes round their legs in the man- 


ner they were directed; that the ſeamen were enabled to 
throw them down, and by that means to get them into 
the boats. Another cireumſtance reſpectimg theſe ani- 
mals, not Jeſs: fingular than this gentleneſs, and, as it 
ſhould ſeem, affection for little chil 

had not been twenty-four hours on board before they 
became the tameſt of all ereatures;: Captain King kept twa 
of them, a male and female, for a conſiderable time, whicti 
became great. favourites with the ſailors; and thinking 
that 4 breed of animals of ſuch ſtrength and ſize, ſome of 
them weighing, when dreſſed, ſeven hundred pounds 
weight, would be a valuable acquiſition, be was inclined 


dren, was, that they 


land, but his intention 


was fruſtrated: by an incurable hurt which one of them 
received at ſea. Cots: third Voyage, III. 449, &c.— 
Theſe animals are not altogether 
for in Lord Tankerville's park, at Chillingbam caſtle, in 
Nortbumberland, which is about twenty miles in circuits 
there are large herds of buffaloes, ſo: fierce: and wild a8 


r unknown in England; 


theſe improvements into the iſland, for the purpoſe of to render it extremely dangerous to approach them. 


making a more convenient refreſhing ſtation for their 


ſhips. A wild hen was ſhot, and the crowing of cocks was 
heard on every ſide. QM third Voyage, III. 461, &ic. 


On the mountains grow fine trees, which afford tim- 
ber for maſts nud other wuſes,© particularly a large one 
led the damar-tree, which is about three or four feet in 
diameter ; Rv leaves and Bark-reſemble'thoſe'of the cheſ- 


nut, and the wood is very hard. From this tree they 


da a kind of urpentine, by making a cavity in the trunk; 


three or four feet above the guad. This matter is at 
firſt a liquid, and of the colour of the oil of nuts, though 


The inhabitants chiefly.employ 
in making brine for ſalting litile fiſh like anchovies, 
which abound in their ſea; in drawing off turpentine 
from their ttees; and in catching turtle, of which 
they make oil, and {ell it to Cochin-China. Dampier tell 
us, that when he was there the men brought their, wo⸗ 
men on board, . and:oFered:them! to- the failors,. which 


themſelves in fiſhiog ; 


is very common in this and the neighbouring coun* 


ĩt aſtepw ard turns witiſh; has the conſiſtence of ny, 
anda very agreeable ſmell. Of this they make flambe; 
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figure of à horſe not quite ſo 


tries. As to their religion, be obſerved a ſmall paged? 
in the ifland, on one ſide of which was the image of 
an elephant above; ſive ſeet high, and on the other the 


„ Fhe temple was 3 


* le wooden building, thatched! like the other houſes. 
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which they burn im their rooms inſtead of candles, Thel The Aalay is the gei ze of theſe iſlander | 
a valleys nen candles, The The is the general language of theſe iſl 0 
7 * a 
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ele n reer ee e e e with a moſt intenſe heat, the inhabitants are ſo-ſkreenec 
The Name, Situation, Extent, Provinces, Rivers, ts by the Clouds, and the air is ſo refteſhed by 2 deluge of 
* Seaſons. of; Sau. The Nature of the Soil, and the | rain that 'overflowy'the plains which the people chiefly in- 
Minerals found in the Country... . ,,, ;  _.. dabit, that the heat is 'very ſupportable. The cobleſt 


TT 19% 4 1 . ; bid A 2 wind blows"in' Dectmber and January. | 7 . R 

MHE: Portugu , and from them the "Europeans in | As the ſoil of Siam has been gradually formed by the 

＋ general, call this country Siam; but by the natives clay and other earths waſhed down from the mountains, 
it is ſtyled the country of Tai, or of Free-men, though ny have little ſtony ground; and there is ſcarce a flint 

they have long loſt their liberty. Thus the French, who | to be found in the whole country. Loubiere obſerves, 
were once free, were originally called Franks, from their that it was anciently rich in mines, and the multitudes of : 
bravely oppoſing all encroachments on their native. free» caſt-works, as well as the old pits that have been diſco - 

m. ois 1% %% K 37 nik iu land > vered, ſhew, that formerly there were morè wrought than | 
The opinions of geographers axe extremely Various | at preſent; indeed the gold, with which their images and | 1 
with reſpect to the ſituation and extent of moſt of the ing the roofs of their temples are covered; makes it evident that 

Afia and Africa, particularly of Siam in former times gteat quantities of that metal were found 

Proper : for it is not exactly known in what part of. the | here. It is ſaid that a king, who reigned near the cloſe of 
peninſula of Malacca it begins, nor how, far it extends the laſt century, was unable to diſcover any vein, either of 
above that peninſula, the preciſe boundaries either of that | gold of filver, that was worth the expence of working, 
ing d though be employed ſeveral Europeans in the ſearch, pars 
the few European travellers who have viſited them, All ticularly a Spaniard who had been concerned in the mines 
we know with reſpect to. Siam is, the exact ſituation of Mexico, After all their endeavours,” they were only able 
of its capital, which is of the ſame name. According] to find ſome inconſiderable veins of copper, intermixed 
to the opinion of the beſt geographers, the, moſt ſouth- with a little gold and ſilver: yet after this ſearch Mr. 
erly part of the kingdom is in about 11 N. latitude, and | Vintent, a phy ſician, ſnewed them a mine of cryſtal, one 
it is ſuppoſed to extend at leaſt five hundred and fifty | of antimony, and another of emery; he alſo found a gold 
miles in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth, | mine, which' he believed to be very mich, but did not 
though in ſome places it is not aboye hity. mile ogg: | 8 it to the king. Several of the zalapoins, and 
Upper liſtin- others, came ſecretly to him to learn how: to: purify and 

- guiſh it from the Lower Siam, der which ſeyera] au-] ſeparate metals, bringing him - ſpecimens of very rie 

thors include Laos; Cambodia, and Malacca, is bounded on | ore: - The Siameſe' have, however, long wrought very 

the north by the kingdom of Pegu and Laos, on the eaſt plentiful mines of calin, a kind of tin and lead. 
by Cam the Here are found diamonds, ſaphires, and agates,. in the 
dom of Malacca and the bay of Siam, and on the weſt by | mountains; but as the king's officers ſeiae theſe for theis 
maſter's uſe, the people have no encouragement. to.ſeatcli 
for them. There are alſo load/iones in a mountain near 
{ the city of Lonva, and alſo in 'the-ifland of Jonſalam 
which is ſituated in the Malacca eoaſt, near the eaſtern 
We e entrance of the bay of BS. 
con, and the Tenaſerim : the firſt diſcharges itſelf into the 80 . nit t- adit. 4dt 07 
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„ which is one of the beſt harbours, in India. Tbe the Methid of "Huſbandry pramtiſad by the: SIA 
Al eites of Siam are ſituated near the. ſea-coaff, or upon 4 Fil. Tries; Plants, and Animals STAMs.: Bk 
ee 419.00] 03 JOHN UI ES 21h 
with woods, and tha IN the plains the earth is rendered fertile by the mud 
not ſo covered, is parched up by the heat of the ſun, and 1 which the tiver leaves behind; but all the higheſt 
is leſs fit for tillage than the low lands, particularly for grqunds are dried up and burnt by the ſun ſoon after the 
| 8. 1 | Kale u ee and though ſome of their lands are natu/- 
The winds blow bers from the ſouth upon the coaſt of | ratly ferklle, vet they are fo ſubject to droughts, and ſe 
Siam, in Match, April, and May: in April the rains be- ny Py 1 Os ts; that the natives are ſometimes deprived 
gin, in May and June they fall almoſt without ceaſing. © elt for ſeveral ſueceſſive years; and theſs 
fn Jah, August, and September, the winds blow from!| timés of 'Faniine' are *geherally* ſucceeded” by. peſtilensiak 
ithe weſt; and the rains continuing, the rivers overfiow;| diſeaſes. ene Mt (7 an arg . 
The natives ſometimes ſow' wheat upon the land which 
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Han one hundred-and fifty miles up the ſeam,” "AC this the inundation never reaches, and water it by little chan- 
time, and more particularly in. Juh, the tides are ſo nels cut through the fields. They have /annually two 
ſtrong as to come uh the river Menen as far as the city of 5 but not om the ſume ſpot of ground. 
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ey uſe oxen and buffaloes in ploughing their ground, 
| 18 fifty miles 1 and FRE them with a rope * their naſe. 
„The winds low from the welt. and, north in Ocfober, | They uſe a bien pun without wheels, that has a ſhare, 
when the rain ceaſes, In Nouember and Dec. nber the and a ſtaff to holt it B/ßꝛßꝛ 314, 
winds blow dry from the north, and the waters being in Trifteall of thraſhing the rice, the cattle tread it dutꝭ ani 
\aifew-days reduced to their ancient channels, the tides [the people ſeparate the duſt and ehaff by pouring ĩt down 
gradually from à high place, when the wind pertprms the 
office of winnowing it; but as the tice has . ſtill 2 
thick ſkin, they beat it in a wooden mortar to get it off, 
and make it fit for bonin g 
The Siameſe prepare the land fur tillage as ſdon as the 
earch 19 ſufficiently möiſtened by the floods! They plane 
Me tt felixix rice before the waters riſe to any donſiderable height, 
ropis,, it muſt hel fand; as they fie dewiys the rice keeps: pate with them, 
rü bo'wery hots, hut yet, as i if places Yearly Land the ear is always above the watery -They.reop mr | 
Ap ns Wb a a 5 ; W LENS : 1 . ny N "4 4 e corn 2 * | # 
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1 A SYSTEM OF 

corn when the water retires, and ſometimes go in boats to 
cut it while the waters are upon the owes They 
alſo ſow rice in ſeveral parts of the kingdom that are not 
overflowed, and this is thought better taſted, and will 
keep longer than the other; but they are forced to ſup- 
ply theſe fields conſtantly with water, while the rice is 
growing, from baſiris and ponds that lie above them. 

' Formerly the king of Siam annually ploughed a piece of 
land like his neighbours of Tonguin and China; but this 
ecreniony is at preſent performed by an officer in the king's 
ſtead; when a great ſacrifice is offered to Semmona Codom, 
whom they implore to be propitious to their labours. 

There are bats none of the 0 5 known in Eurg I 
except oranges," lemons, citrons,' an megranates- e 
ranges of one kind or other Sax all the year; but 
moſt other fruits have their ſeaſon. They have —_— 
Indian fes, jaques, durions, mangoes, mangoſlans, tamarinas, 
— 2 — : they alſo abound in ſugar-canes 
and pepper. As great part of their food conſiſts in the 
produce of their gardens;; theſe extend for ſeyeral leagues 
ether up the „between Siam and Bahkok. 

have — flowers common in Europe, and 
others peculiar to the country that are very beautiful and 
fragrant; but it is obſervable, that ſome of them ſmel! 
fre in 8 the heat of the day entirely de- 
ing the ſcen £ 4 
As the hilly part of the country is almoſt entirely un- 
—— * 222 but the wg hd, ra- 
| of greateſt uſe in this country, 1s the bamboo, 
— ws chiefly in nel be ſoils, and, like reeds and 
ſedge; is found on the ſides of ponds and rivers: it alſo re- 
ſembles them when young, but grows to a prodigious ſize, 
and hirdens ſo as to be applied to any uſe, though when 
it is green and tender the Siameſe pickle it for ſauce, It 
is 1 


| and the thoots are. ſeparated by knots ; but it 
las branches and thorns, which our reeds have not, and 
each root ſhooting out ſeveral ftems, nothing is more dif- 
ficult to paſs than a foreſt of bamboos, eſpecially as the 
wood: is hard to cut, though nothing wil 
leave: : the Siamzſe ate ſaid. to ſtrike | 
Like other canes, it has a ſweet pit. 
This affords'timber for building hips, and for 
maſts; and cheir cordage is made of the huſf that covers 
the a- They have likewiſe a wood that will nat 
cleave, called by the Eurepeans weodmary, ſaid to be fit 
For the ribs of ſhips. Cotton-trees art in great plenty, 
and others that yield capoc, a very fine cotton wool, but 
ſo ſhort as to be unfit for ſpinning ;.it is therefore uſed in 
ſtuffing mattreſſes and pillows. From ſome of their trees 
chey alſo extra oi and there are others which yield 
und gms; Canes: traes are found here; but 
S a6 wr fre, rd ate 
They have i anda fe os, goats; 
but theſe laſt are not .good for Tod ay hoy than heir 
oxen and which are chiefly uſed for tillage. ber 
noft wholeſome eſh 
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x multiende ef inſets unknomn to us, and they 


+ | clothed in red. T 


e they are fed | the natutat p | n | 
25 rh who | The egen 16 baths in the Hivets, and ſwim like the 
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"waiſt. Lowubieft kotmmends them for their modeſty, 


GEOGRAPHY. _ Stare, 


Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Temper, and Food of the SrAugszz 
their Ceremonies and maſi remarkable oms, parti. 
cularly their Manner of travelling. 


HE Siameſe are ſmall of ſtature, but well propor. 
tioned ; their complexions are ſwarthy: the face, 
of both the men and women are broad, and their fore. 


heads, ſuddenly contracting, terminate in a point, as wel! 


as their chins. They have ſmall black eyes, hollow jay, 
large mouths, and thick pale lips. Their teeth are dyed 
black, their noſes are ſhort and round at the end, and 
they have large ears, which they think very beautiful. 
Their hair is thick and lank, arid both ſexes cut it ſo 
ſhorty that it reaches no lower than their ears: the wo. 
men make it ſtand up on their foreheads; and the men 
ſhave their beards; & 

People of diſtinction wear a piece of callico tied about 
their loins, that reaches down to their knees. The men 
bring up this cloth between their legs, and tuck it into 
their girdles, which gives it the appearance of a pair of 
breeches. They have alſo a muſlin ſhirt without a co). 
lar, with wide fleeves, no wriſtbands, and the boſom open, 
In' winter they wear a piece of ſtuff or painted linen 
over their ſhoulders, like a mantle, and wind it about 
their arms. . | WR 
The king of Siam is diſtinguiſhed by wearing a veſt of 
brocaded ſatin, with ftraight fleeves that reach down to 
the wriſt, under ſuch a ſhirt as we have juſt deſcribed, 
and it is unlawful for any ſubject to wear this dreſs, un- 
teſs he receives it from the king. They wear ſlippers with 
picked toes turned up, but no ſtockings, The king 
ſometimes preſents a military veſt to the generals: this i 
buttoned before, and reaches to the knees; but the ſleeves 
are Wide, and come no lower than the elbows, All the 
tetimue of the kiog, either in war or in hunting, are 

e king wears a cap in the form of 2 
ſugar-Ioaf, encompaſſed by a coronet or circle of precious 
ſtones, and thofe of his- officers have a circle of gold, 
flyer, or of vermilion gilt, to diſtinguiſh their quality; 
and theſe caps are faſtened with a ſtay under the chin: 
they ate only worn when they are in the king's preſence, 
or when they preſide in courts of juſtice, and on other ex- 
traordinary occaſions. They have alſo hats for travelling; 
but, in general, few people cover their heads, not witb- 
e ſcorching heat of the ſunn. | 


hen people enter the houſe of a perſon for whom 


they have any feſpect, they always pull off their ſlipper 
nn 
The women alſd wrap 2 cloth about their middle, 
which hangs down to the calf of their legs. They cover 
their breaſts with another cloth, the ends of which hang 
over their ſhoulders. They have no ſhift, for this is only 
wotn by the men; nor any covering for their heads but 
their hair, The common people are almoſt naked, and 


| wear neither ſhots nor flippers.” The women wear as 


many rings on the three laſt fingers of each hand as they 


Lan keep oti, and bracelets upon their wriſts and ancles, 


of 
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pendants in their ears ſhaped like a pear. 
|, The chen bathe two or three times à day, and never 
make a viſit befote this is performed? ſometimes they go 
into the wätet, ald at other times have water poured on 
1 heads for an hour together; after which they per- 
kutme their bodies, and uſe a ſweet 

at paletieſs of their lips, 


ut never without the cloth that hangs from lis 


"Thi Siameſe have a ready and clear conception, and 


| | their” reptirte(g are quick and fmart. They imitate any 
ve at fight, and in one day are ſaid to become toleri- 


ble Workmen; but, through their invineible lazineſs, he- 


Ver tiſe to 8 in any art ot ſcience, not even 
in 1 Be chemiſtry/ 
:] molt delight.” © 


try, in which they ſeem to take 
laſcivious not intemperate : theſe vices 


1 bd ey are hi ther 


they hold in abhöorrence. They confider the drinking of 


have 4 ſine 1 a locuſts that gives a conſider- 


. : 7 


.... | arrack and brandy ty be tafamous; and adultery is hard 
lever heard of it Sith, They have ati averſion to * 


um that adde o 
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but if their rage and revenge excite them to ſpill that of 


an enemy, they do not care to hazard their own perſons 
by a duel, but proceed by aſſaſſination: however, moſt of 
their quarrels end in ill language, and very ſeldom come 
to blows. Their minds are as calm as their heaven, 
which changes but twice a year, and that inſenſibly from 
rain to fair weather, and from fair weather to rain. In 
ſhort, ſays Loubiere, they have naturally the command of 
their paſſions, which we, with all our religion and philo- 
ſophy, find fo difficult to conquer. When they would 
profeſs the ſincereſt friendſhip, they do it by drinking out 
of the ſame cup. | ok 

Their principal food is rice and fiſh. The ſea affords 
them ſmall oy/ers, turtles, and lobſters, and ſeveral excellent 
kinds of fiſh unknown in our ſeas : they are very fond of 
zalachaun made of ſmall fiſh reduced to a maſh, which 
has been already deſcribed in treating of Tonquin. They 
have no averſion to rats, mice, lizards, and locufls, any 
more than the Chineſe. They ſeldom eat fleſh; but when 


they do, they make choice of the inteſtines, and what is 


moſt diſagreeable to us. : 

Their ordinary drink is river-water, for there are few 
ſprings in the flat country, which is moſt inhabited, and 
they are fond of drinking it perfumed. When the waters 
retire, the rivers are filled with mud, and the water cannot 
be drank without ſtanding three weeks or a month in jars. 

'The Siameſe drink tea at their entertainments, and uſe 
it alſo as a remedy againſt the head-ach : hoy ſip it with 
little bits of ſugar-candy in their mouths, and put no ſu- 
gar into the diſhes. The poor of this country make no 
ſcruple of drinking wine or ſtrong drink, though it is for- 
bidden by their religion ; but they have no ſtrong liquors 
except arrack and toddy. As they are exceflively fond of 
fruit, they eat it all day long. 8 

A perſon's ſtanding before a man of quality, or before 
his maſter, is eſteemed inſolent ; and therefore ſlaves, and 

ple of inferior rank, fit upon their heels, with their 
heads a little inclined, and their joined hands lifted up to 
their foreheads. In paſſing by a ſuperior they bend their 
bodies, joining their hands, and lifting them toward their 
heads in proportion to the reſpe& they would ſhew. When 
an inferior pays a viſit, he enters the room ſtooping, proſ- 
trates himſelf, and then remains upon his knees, ſitting 
upon his heels without ſpeaking a word, till he is ad- 
dreſſed by the perſon whom he viſits ; for he that is of the 
higheſt quality muſt always ſpeak firſt, If a perſon of 
rank viſits an inferior, he walks upright, and the maſter 
of the houſe receives him at the door, and waits on him 
fo far when he goes away, but never farther. 3 

The higheſt part of the houſe is eſteemed the moſt ho- 
nourable, and no perſon cares to lodge under another's 
feet. The Siameſe indeed have but one ſtory, but the 
rooms riſe gradually, and the innermoſt, which are the 
higheſt, are always the moſt honourable. When the 
Siameſe ambaſſador came to the French court, ſome of his 
retinue were lodged in a floor over the ambaſſador's head; 
but they no ſooner knew it, than they were ſtruck with 
the greateſt conſternation, and ran down tearing their 
hair at the thoughts of being guilty of what they con- 
ſidered as fo unpardonable a crime. SAI e ee. 

The right hand is eſteemed the moſt honburable at 
diam, as well as in Europe; and the firſt place in a room 
is that oppoſite to the door, which is always offered to 
ſtrangers. A perſon's coming unexpectedly into company 
frequently occaſions a general remove, for every one muſt 
ſit in a place ſuitable to his quality; and the poſture is alſo 
different, according to the reſpect they are to pay. In ſome 
caſes they may ſit upright, in others their bodies muſt bend 
a little; ſometimes they may ſit crofs-legged ; but one 
much inferior to the company muſt remain-on his knees, 


[ ; 
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belching in company, which no man endeavours to pre- 
vent, or ſo much as holds his hand before his mouth. 
They have an extraordinary reſpect for the head, and it 
is the greateſt affront to ſtroke or touch that of another 
perſon ; nay, their cap muſt not be uſed with too much 
familarity ; for when a ſervant carries it, it is put on a 


ſtick and held above his head; and when the maſter ſtands 


{ill the ftick is ſet down, it having a foot to ſtand upon. 
They alſo ſhew their reſpe& by lifting their hands to the 
head ; and therefore, ' when they receive a letter from 


any one for whom they have great reſpect, they imme- 
diately hold it up to their heads, and ſometimes lay it 


| diſagreeable to the other. | 


. 


high; they are generally open at top, and the Si 


upon their heads. | 

The perſons who are intruſted with the education of 
youth, teach them to expreſs all the modeſty and ſubmiſ- 
ſion imaginable toward their ſuperiors, and particularly 
not to be too noiſy or talkative; for in the king's court, 
and in the houſes of the great, a profound ſilence is al- 
moſt conſtantly obſerved. They are ſo cautious of ſay- 
ing any thing that is ſhocking, that they will not relate 
a known truth which they apprehend will diſguſt 'any of 
the company. They are ſo far from inſulting any for 
their ignorance, that they think it very ill manners to 
pretend to be wiſer than the company. In ſhort, they, 
like the Chineſe, ſeldom ſpeak in the firſt perſon : thus 
the words [ and you ſeem to be baniſhed from converſa- 
tion, When they ſpeak to women, or their ſuperiors, 
they always uſe faite reſpectful epithet, particularly in 
their addreſſes to the ſofter ſex; they not only ſtyle her 
lady, or princeſs, but, let her be ever ſo old, add 
young to it; for they imagine that none of the ſex can 
with patience think themſelves aged, or, which is the 
ſame thing, ſubje& to ſuch infirmities as render them 


When they travel, they not only ride on the ele- 
phant, but on the oz, and the buffalo: yet uſe neither 
horſes, aſſes, nor mules ; however, the Mahometans have 
ſome camels, which are brought from other countries. 
The male elephants are trained for war, and the females 
chiefly uſed for carriage. Every man is at liberty to 
hunt elephants, and to take, and uſe them, but not to kill 
them. N . 75 nnn . 
Their more commodious method of going abroad is in 
a kind of chair, placed on a ſort of bier, carried by four or 
eight men on their ſhoulders, one or two to each end of 
the poles, while others run by to be ready to relieve 
them. Some of theſe chairs have a back and arms, but 
others are only encompaſſed with a rail about half wen 
nt 
croſs-legged on a cuſhion at the bottom. The King 
only ſuffers a few of the great men to ride in chairs. 
The Europeans are allowed the uſe of pulanguin s. 
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Of the Marriages of the Siameſe. The Ornaments of the 
Bride. The Cuſtoms in relation to Divorces. * The” In- 
duſiry and Chaſtity of the Wives. Their Funeral Cere- 
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monies. 
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1. a perſon intends to marry his ſon into any family, he 
employs ſome woman to make the propoſal to the girl's 
relations; and if it be accepted, an aſtrologer is called in 
to calculate the nativity of the young man and his miſ- 
treſs, to know if it will prove a happy match, and'to'aſk 
him, whether the family they marry into is rich for the 


tyranny of the government induces every one to conceal 


his wealth. Upon the aſtrologer's anſwer both ſides form 
their reſolutions; and if the parents be agreed, the youth 
is allowed to viſit his miſtreſs three times, and make her 


a preſent of betel or fruit. The relations are preſent at 
the third viſit, and then the lady's portion is laid dotyn; 
and the marriage being looked upon as complete, pre- 
ſents are made them by their friends. 800n after they 
proceed to conſummation, without performing any reli- 
gious ceremony; for the Talapoint are prohibited by 
their law from being preſent at theſe ſolemnities: how- 
ever, ſome days after, they go to the houſe Where the wed- 
ding is kept, and ſprinkling the married couple with holy 
water, repeat ſome prayers for their happineſs.” 
© Here, as in every other part of the world, a marriage 
8 OE produce 


reſting on his heels. Before the king they fall upon their 

knees, bowing their faces to the ground, and lie in that 
poſture, reſting upon their elbows. So attentive are t 

to forms and ceremonies, that a man woùld be cudgelled 

in any company who ſhould not obſerve the poſture pre- 

ſeribed him. IP 4 n 

- The Siameſe never allow of the familiarity practiſed by 

gentlemen in Europe. Eaſineſs of acceſs and affability to 

inferiors is in that part of the world thought a ſign of 

weakneſs, and yet they take no notice of ſome things which 
. 0 upon as ill breeding among us; ſuch as | 
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produces mirth and feaſting : perſons on thoſe occaſions, | 
are 


ixed to dance and divert the company; but neither 
the married couple nor their relations ever dance. The 
entertainment is made at the houſe of the bride's father, 
where the bridegroom has an apartment built on purpoſe ; 
and there the new married couple remain ſome months, 
and afterward remove to a dwelling of their own. 
Theornaments worn by the daughter of a magiſtrate at 
her wedding, are, a circle of gold like that worn by the 
magiſtrate on his cap of ceremony; her cloaths are richer 
than ordinary; ſhe has more rings than uſual on her fin- 
and her pendants are of greater value. 
They are allowed more; wives than one; but this li- 
berty is ſeldom taken, unleſs by the {root men, and that 
is ſaid to be chiefly done for ſtate. When they have ſe- 
yeral wives, one is Entitled the chief or great wife, and 
the others are purchaſed and attend upon her. The chil- 
dren of their inferior wives call their father lord as well 
as father; and the other only call him father. None 
but the children of the chief wife inherit the huſband's 


-eftate; for thoſe of the inferior wives are eſteemed 


flaves, and both they and their children may be ſold by 
the heir. 
The wives of the Siameſe work for their huſbands, and 


equally divided between them, unleſs there be an odd 


one, which falls to the woman's ſhare; for ſhe takes the 
firſt and third, and all the odd numbers, and the huſ- 
band the reſt. After the divorce they are both at liberty 
to marry again, on the very day if they think fit. But 
though theſe divorces are allowed, the people think them 


as an abſolute authority in his family, 
and may ſell all his wives and children except the chief; 
and aſter his death the widow has the power of ſelling 
her offspring, except the children of the even number, 
the ſale of which the father's relations have a right to 


P There is no ſcandal ip unmarried people, who have the | 
diſpoſal of themſelves, lying together. The women of 


very diſreputable 
"The huſband 


_ 


er themſelves to foreigners, and 


1 


Pegu, who live at Siam, o 


continue Faithful to them while they remain there. They 


are proud of being pregnant by a white man, and are nat 


thelles eſteemed on that account: but Leubiere obſerves, 


maintain-them all the time they are in the king's ſervice, 
which is at leaſt ſix months in the year; and ſometimes, 
they are compelled to ſerve the prince two or three years 
together. The liberty of divorce is allowed ; but it is 
only in the huſband's power to divorce his wife, and then 
he reſtores the portion ſhe brought: the children are 


that the Siameſe women will not eaſily admit foreigners 


to their bed. 2 | TE"; | 1 a 
Though * Siame/e women manage all the trade, and 


enjoy perfect iberty, it is ſaid they will not admit viſits 


from men, and are gore jealous of their huſband's ho- 
nour than the huſbands 


themſelves. The wives of peo- 
ple of diſtinction ſeldom ſtir abroad but to the temples, 


or to make a family viſit. This does not proceed from 


their being xeſtrained by their huſbands, but from their 
placing their glory in their chaſtity, which renders them 
extremely cautious of giving the leaſt colour for ſcan- 
dalous reports; and it is obſerved. of the Indian women 
in general, that they had rather die by the hands of their 
huſbands, than be taken priſoners by their enemies. 


| nces of ladies who have hazarded their lives 
to gratify a laſcivious diſpoſition; but this principally hap- 
pens among the wives of the great, or the royal con- 
cubines, who are generally ſlighted and 4) + by their 

However, the Indian princes ſeldom fail to pu- 


'viſh-with the moſt cruel deach choſe who prove unfairh- 


ful to their bed, though the unhappy, creatures, whom 
they hays thus impriſoned in their ſeraglio, are perhaps 

rdly Known to them; and, as a. late author juſtly ob- 
ſerves, only ſeek to gratify that propenſity heaven has 
implanted in them, and to V their ſpecies in 
a way deſigned by nature. Laubzere mentions one of 
theſe unhappy creatures, whom the king ordered to be 


throw to the 7 and on the officers refuſing to ſeize 
jeſty offered her a pardon ; but ſhe choſe to 


| 


en her, his maze ; 
ie rather than live any. longer under his tyranny: upon 
which the tygers were ſet upon her, and the king had the 


%s 


| 


Though this is the character of the women in general, 
there are in 
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— 


| 


Stay, 


inhumanity to ſtand and ſee her torn to pieces. The pe 
nances of the ſeraglio muſt ſurely be great, when theſe a 
fortunate creatures rather chooſe to be devoured by wild 
beaſts than to endure them. The king, it ſeems, is eſg 
cruel to the gallant, who frequently atones for his Crime 
by ſuffering the baſtinado. | 

When a Siameſe dies, his corpſe is immediately put 
into a coffin lackered and gilt, which is placed upon a 
table in the houſe, till the preparations are made for the 
funeral, and the head of the family can attend the ſolem. 
nity : in the mean while they burn perfumes, and { u 
lighted tapers before it. The Talaperns alſo range then. 
ſelves round the ſides of the room every night, and enter. 
tain the fainily with hymas and diſcourſes ſuitable to the 
occaſion. 

Meanwhile a ſquare ſpot of ground near ſome temple 
is incloſed with bamboo paling, on which are hung paint. 
ed and gilt paper, made by the family in the form of 
houſes, goods, animals, and the like, In the middle of 


the ſquare is erected the funeral pile, which, beſide | 


other wood, has ee Sanders, lignum aloes, and other 
ſweet woods, according to the ability of the family; and 
the pile is raiſed of earth, as well as wood, to a great 


7.5 
The body is always carried to the pile in the morning, 


with the ſound of ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, attended 
by the family of the deceaſed; both men and women are 
cloathed in white, and wear white veils, all the way ut- 
tering their lamentations : theſe are followed by their 
friends and relations. Being got to the place, they take 
the body out of the coffin, and lay it on the pile: 
the Talapoins ling doleful hymns for about fifteen mi- 
nutes, and then retire, it being unlawful for them to be 
preſent when the ſhews and plays are exhibited, as they 
always are on theſe occaſions, when there is likewiſe a 
kind of feſtival. The relations of the deceaſed ſeem nor 
at all moved by theſe repreſentations, but continue ut- 
tering their lamentations. 

A ſervant belonging to a Talapoin ſets fire to the pile 
about noon, which having burnt about two hours, is ut- 
terly conſumed ; but the painted papers, .which ſhould 
have been burnt with the deceaſed, are frequently ſeized 
by the Talapoins, in order to be fold at ſome ſuccecding 
funeral, not regarding the occaſion the deceaſed is ſup- 
poſed to have for them in the other world. All the 
company are entertained by the family during three days, 
and they alſo beſtow alms on the Talapoins of the con- 


vent near which the funeral is ſolemnized, and are like- 


wiſe at the expence of fite-works. This can be only 
underſtood of the funerals of the great: but when a ſon 
is not in circumſtances to ab all this at the time 
of his father's deceaſe, he cauſes the body to be bu- 
ried; and if he afterward grows rich, he will ſometimes 
have it dug up to make his father a noble funeral, and 
to have the corpſe burnt with all thoſe ceremonics 
which, they imagine, beſt ſhew their reſpect to his me- 
moxy. | : 0 
The remains of the corpſe that is unconſumed is put 
into the coffin, and interred under one of the pyramids 
that ſtand about the temple; and ſometimes they bury 
with it precious ſtones, and other treaſure. Theſe py- 
ramids ſerve inſtead of tomhs, but have no epitaphs upon 
them; and the pyramids are fo ſlightly built, that they 
ſeldom laſt above one century. Theſe burying -places 
are ſaid to be helg-ſo ſacred, that none dare touch the 
treaſure depolited there; but Loubiers aſſerts, that he has 
known people borrow: files of the £urepegrs to cut the 


iron bers which ſecure them. 
Perſons of quality uſually erect a temple on purpoſe, 


near the place where they deſign to have their tombs; 


and thoſe who cannot be at that expence, preſent ſowe 
idol to a temple ready built, Thoſe: who are poor bury 
their parents, as hath been alceady hinted, without be- 
ing at the expence of a funeral pile; but if they cannot 
49070 to hire the Talapoins to ſing the uſual hymas, which 
is the loweſt degree of reſpect they can pay to their de- 
ceaſed parents, they expoſe them on a ſcaffold to be de- 
xoured by birds of pre.“9r | 

Thoſe who die for their crimes, children ſtill- born, 


women who die in childbed, ſuicides, and others who . 


come. to an untimely end, are never buried, it being 
9 25 | thought 
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thought that they have drawn the judgment of heaven 
upon them by their crimes, 


SECT. V. 
Of their Languages and Skill in the Sciences. 


HERE are two languages ſpoken in this country, 
the Siameſe and the Baly. The Siameſe tongue has 
thirty-ſeven letters, and the Bay thirty-three, all of which 
are conſonants. The vowels and diphthongs in both lan- 
guages have peculiar characters, ſome placed before the 
conſonant; and others after; ſome above, and others un- 
derneath ; and theſe vowels and diphthongs, thus va- 
riouſly diſpoſed, are always pronounced after the con- 
ſonant. Loubiere thinks it probable that, like the He- 
brews, they at firſt wrote- without vowels, and afterward 
proceeded to mark the conſonants with ſtrokes foreign 
to their alphabet, like the points which the modern Fews 
have added to the Hebrew. 

The Siameſe tongue chiefly conſiſts of monoſyllables, 
that have neither conjugation nor declenſion. The Baly 
is a dead language, known only to the learned: yet the 
terms of their religion and laws, the name of offices, and 
all the ornaments of the vulgar Siameſe tongue, are taken 
from the Baly ; and in this language too their beſt ſongs 
are compoſed. : | 
As the Siameſe are ignorant of the art of printing, they 
have but few books, Their hiſtories do not go far 
back, and thoſe they have are filled with fables, and de- 
ſerve little credit. Wor, | 

When their children are ſeven or eight years of age 


they ſend them to ſchool to a convent of Talapoint or 


prieſts, where they aſſume the Talapoins habit, which they 
can quit at pleaſure. They ſubſiſt upon the food ſent 
them by their friends; and thoſe who belong to families 
of diſtinguiſhed rank have a flave or two to attend them. 
They are there taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

They write, as in Europe, from the left hand to the 
right; and their works, like thoſe of other eaſtern nations, 
abound in lofty figures and metaphorical expreſſions, 

In their arithmetic, they have, like us, ten charaQers; 
one of which is a cypher; and they likewiſe reckon by 
units, tens, hundreds, and thouſands. | 
They are unacquainted with the charms of oratory, and 
are ſaid to have no orators among them; for there are 
none whoſe profeſſion or intereſt lead them to that ſtudy, 
every man pleading his own cauſe without a counſellor. 
The making of ſet ſpeeches is not at all in faſhion at 
Siam; for it is ill manners to addreſs a ſuperior in any 
terms, though they are ever ſo reſpectful. hen a per- 
ſon appears before a ſuperior, he muſt only anſwer ſuch 
queſtions as are propoſed to him. Even the compliments 
and words of ceremony are, like thoſe of the Chineſe, all 
preſcribed: ſo that a man of wit has no room to diſplay 
his talents, 74 9 


Their poetry conſiſts in a certain number of (ylables 


properly ranged, which they are ſaid to form into rhymes: 
theſe poems are extremely difficult to tranſlate. Some of 
their ſongs are hiſtorical, others contain rules of mora- 
lity, and others are on. ſubjects of love and gallantry. 
They have little idea of philoſophy ; nor do they ſtudy 
the laws of their country, till they are preferred to 
ſome poſt, and then à copy of, inſtructions is put into 
their hands, as rules to be obſerved in the diſcharge of 
their office. IS | ds | 
Their aſtronomy is very imperfect, for they have no 
knowledge of the true ſyſtem of the world; they, as well 
as the Chineſe, imagine that eclipſes are cauſed by ſome 
dragon, who ſtands ready to devour the ſun and moon; 
and they make a great clattering with pans and kettles to 
| frighten him away. The earth they believe to be ſquare, 
and of a vaſt extent, and that at each corner there is a 
ſolid baſis on which reſts the arch of heaven. * © 
Neither the king nor any of his ſubjects will undertake 
any affair of importance- without cet welt aſtrolo- 
gers, nor will he venture to ſtir abroad if they declare it to 
e an unlucky hour: but if they deceive the king when 
conſults them, he orders them to be baſtinadoed, not 


as impoſtors; but for their careleſſneſ. 
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They are alſo governed by reſage and omens. Thus 
the outta of wild beaſts, «A the cries of apes, are omi- 
nous, and a ſnake's croſſing the way, or any thing fall- 


ing down without any apparent cauſe, is ſufficient to fill 


them with terror. | 

They have very little ſkill in medicine; the king has 
Chineſe, Peguan, and Siameſe nn e but when any 
of them adminiſter a remedy to his majeſty that has not 
the promiſed effect, he orders him to be well drubbed. 
They have not the leaſt ſkill in ſurgery, and are forced to 
make uſe of European ſurgeons when would be let 
blood, which has been but lately practiſe 
Thetphyſicians ſeldom vary their preſcriptions, but follow 
thoſe they received from their anceſtors, by which means 
they cure many diftempers; but when the diſeaſe is too 
ſtrong for them, they always pretend that the patient is 
inchanted, The phyſicians ſometimes make uſe of pur 
ing, but never of vomiting: they cure moſt diſeaſes by 
ſudorifics, and are ſaid to adviſe bathing in fevers; but it 
is obſervable, that they never allow the patient to eat any 
thing but congé, or rice gruel, till his diſeaſe has left him; 
and this regimen may poſſibly conduce to his recovery 
more than all the remedies oy preſcribe. 

The principal diſeaſes of the country are dyſenteries 
and fluxes, to which foreigners are much more ſubje& 
than the natives; but agues, the gout, the ſtone, phthi- 
fic, ſcurvy, and dropſy, are ſeldom heard of here, or in 
other hot countries. The ſmall-pox, however, fre- 
quently proves very fatal, and is almoſt as mortal as the 
plague in other countries : to prevent infection, they bury 
thoſe that die in this loathſome diſeaſe, but three years af. 
ter dig up the remains of their bodies, and burn them on 
a funeral pile, Os 

Notwithſtanding the heat of the country, they keep 
lying-in women continually before a great fire, for a 
whole month, in order to purify them, during which 
time they are almoſt ſuffocated, there being only a hole in 
the roof to let out the ſmoke. At their firſt ſitting up they 


meat with which they treat their friends is, on theſe oc- 
caſions, offered to the fire. They will not ſuffer the lying- 


in women to eat or drink any thing that is not hot. 


They have no greater ſkill in muſic than in the other 
ſciences: they neither ſing nor play by notes, not do they 
know what is meant by playing in parts. Moft of their 
inſtruments are very harſh and diſagreeable to the ear: 
they beat upon ſmall ill-ſounding drums, and have a 
trumpet that makes a ſtill more diſagreeable noiſe: they 
have ſome ſhrill hautboys, and a little diſagreeable violin 


caſions, all theſe ſound together, and the noiſe is ſaid not 
to be diſagreeable upon the water. 
Their calendar has been twice regulated by able aſtro- 
nomers, who have taken two remarkable epochas; the 
moſt ancient is the 545th year before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, which they ſay commences from the time in which 
their Saint Sammena Kodom was tranſlated to heaven. The 
laſt epocha commences from the year of our Lord, 638. 
The year is divided by them into three ſeaſons ; the 
cold months, which anſwer to thoſe of December and a- 
nuary; the little ſummer, or the beginning of heat, which 
is their ſpring, and anſwers to February, March, and 
April; and the great ſummer, or the time of their great 
heats, which includes the other ſeven months, when the 
heat ſtrips ſome of their trees of their leaves, as the cold 
COLT ITT «on . Dn Pc 5 
They begin the year at the firſt moon of e 


thirty days, but they have no names for their months, but 


month: they have likewiſe no word to expreſs wee 
but, as in Europe, call the ſeven days by the ne 
the lanets. e Bok . : | 7 77 7. $ A : 6 8 | . | yh a 
Their days are divided into twenty-four hours, as in 
Earipe, and they have four watches for the night, the 


laſt of which ends at broad day-light. | They, have no 


* 


clocks; but as the days are always of very nearly an 
equal length, they eaſily know the bour by looking at 


the ſun. In the palace 9 have a hollow copper veſſel 


1 


| wich a little hole in it, Which being ſet upon water, 
5 | lets 


2 


among them. 


return thanks to the fire for purifying them, and the 


with three ſtrings: they likewiſe beat on braſs baſins; 
and when the king goes out, and upon other ſolemn oc- 


December: their months for the moſt part confiſt of 


reckon them in order, at the firſt, ſecond, and third 


| 
| 
ſ 
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lets in by degrees, and the veſſel ſinks when. the hour is 
out. This enables them to diſtinguiſh the hours of the 
0 which they make known by ſtriking upon copper 
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SECT, VI. | 


the City of Stam, and its Temples. Of the Streets, 
N loge, and their Furniture. 


HE city of Sram, the metropolis of the kingdom 
| of the ſame name, is ſometimes called Odiaa, and, 
by the natives, Siyotbiya. It is ſituated on the river Me- 
nan, which Gonifies the ſea of rivers, according to Dr. 
Maſtelyne's tables, in 14* 18/ N. latitude, and 100% 500 
E. longitude from Greenwich, It is nine miles in circum- 
ference, and being encompaſſed by ſeveral branches of the 
river, is rendered almoſt an iſland, only toward the eaſt 
there is a cauſey to paſs out of the town. By land it is 
ſurrounded by a wall fortified with towers, and is called 
by the natives the admirable, and the excellent city, be- 
cauſe they believe it impregnable; and indeed it is ſaid to 
have reſources within itſelf ſufficient to ſupport a ſiege of 
many months againſt an army of fifty thouſand men; and 
bas an infallible ſuccour in the river overflowing every fix 
months; for there are no lines which it will not carry 
off, nor army which it will not oblige to retire, But the 
city itſelf does not take up above a fixth part of the 

round witbin the walls, for there are between two and 
three hundred pagodas, ſurrounded by as many convents 
of Talapoins. Round theſe temples are alſo their bury- 
ing-places, with pyramids erected over them, which, with 
their ſpires, and the glittering towers of the pagodas, 
form a very agreeable proſpect. | 
The riches of the country are chiefly diſplayed in theſe 
pagedas, and the prince's palace, by the workmanſhip in 

old with which they are adorned, by their prodigious 

ulk, their admirable ſtructure, and incredible number 
of jewels. | 

The magnificence of the pagodas ſurpaſſes every thing of 

the kind to be ſecn in the Indies. The moſt celebrated of 
theſe is that in the king's palace. While the ſpectator is 
ſtartled at ſeeing on one ſide of the portal an horrible 
monſter, and on the other a cow, his eyes and imagina- 
tion all at once loſe ſight of the objects, and are dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the walls, the ceiling and pillars, 
and of an infinite number of figures ſo properly gilt, that 
they ſeem covered with plates of gold. 5 advanced 
ſome ſteps, a ſmall elevation appears in the form of an 
altar, on which are four figures ſaid to be of maſſy gold, 
nearly as big as the life, aas croſs-legged; beyond it 
is a kind of choir, where there is the richeſt paged or idol 
in the kingdom. This ſtatue is about 1 feet in 
beight, and, being in a ſtanding poſture, touches with its 
head the vault of the choir. Bur what is moſt aftoniſh- 
ing, it is ſaid to be of ſolid gold. This thoſe who ac- 
companied the French ambaſſador were told, and this they 
believed; but it was found afterward to be only mat | 
gilt. It is alſo pretended, that this rich calaſſus was ca 
in the place where it ftands, and that afterward they built 


the temple about it. On its ſides are others of Jeſs value, 


which are alſo gilt, and enriched with jewels, 5 
At an hundred paces from the palace is another temple, 
which, though not ſo rich, is a regular and beautiful 
ſtructure, adorned with five cupolas, of which that in the 
middle is larger than all the reſt; the roof is covered with 
gilt pewter. Forty-four pyramids ſurround and adorn 
the temple ; theſe are placed in three rows, and in dif- 
ferent ſtories. In the circuit which incloſes theſe build- 
ings, all along the galleries, are above four bundred clay 
ſtatues, gilt. IA F 

The principal pagoda in the city contains, near four 
thouſand idols, all gilt, beſides the three principal ones 
falſely ſaid to be of maſly gold. That which paſſes for 
the ſecond is fix leagues from the city, and is only open 
for the king and the prieſts; the people remain proſtrate 


" * 


before the gate, with their faces to the earth. 1 
The ſtreets of this city ate large and ſtraight, ſome of 
them are even paved with brick, and have canals cut 


through them; ſo that there are few houſes to which 


| ſituated on a ſmall eminence, and extends to the banks of 
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tranſporting their effects, and landing them quite from 
the ſea at the magazines, and the other advantages of the 
kingdom, have drawn traders thither from all parts of the 
world. Over theſe canals are many arched bridges built 
of brick or ſtone, and ſome of wood, on which account 
this city has been compared to Venice. Moſt of their 
houſes are built with bamboos, and erected upon pillars of 
the ſame wood, thirteen feet above the ground, the lower 
part underneath the houſe not being of any uſe. 

Their floors are alſo made of ſplit bamboos, and co- 
vered with mats; their walls are of the ſame materials. 
They have no glazed windows; their roofs are ſhaped like 
thoſe of a barn, and inſtead of ſtairs they aſcend by a lad- 
der; but in the time of the inundation they make uſe of 
boats, every man having one tied at the door, for they are 
all very expert at rowing, They have neither chimneys 
nor hearths, for they ſeldom light a fire but to dreſs their 
meat, and then a baſket of earth ſerves them inſtead of a 
hearth, and a hole in the roof inſtead of a chimney, 

Theſe buildings are not contiguous, nor do all the fa. 
mily, if it be very large, dwell under the ſame roof; but 
every man's ground is paled in with bamboo, and within 
this incloſure are ſeveral ſmall tenements erected on pillars, 
according to the quality of the perſon, and the number 
of his dependants and flaves. Their cattle are alſo kept 
in upper rooms to preſerve them during the inundation, 
A few houſes are built by foreigners with brick, and the 
king has ereCted others of the ſame ſort for the accommo. 
dation of foreign ambaſſadors. The Chriſtians, Mabo- 
metans, and Chineſe, | inſtead of building their houſes 
on pillars, raiſe the ground on which they build, high 
enough to be ſecure from the annual inundation. 

Neither the palace, nor any private houſes, exceed one 
ſtory high, yet there is frequently a great difference be- 
tween the height of the front and that of the inward 
rooms, both in the floors and the roofs. The firſt or out- 
ward room is always the loweſt, and from this you aſcend 
by two or three ſteps to another, then to a third, and fo 
on in a direct line, the roofs riſing proportionably. 
The palaces of the great officers of ſtate have uſually 
three floors, and roofs riſing one higher than the other; 
and in that of the king there are at leaſt ſeven, The en- 
trance to the firſt room is by very ſtraight ſtairs, and 2 
narrow door to the right or left of the building. 

As to their furniture, ſome have couches covered with 
a mat, only broad enough for one perſon to lie on; for 
they all lie ſingle, except the poor, who ſleep together on 
the floor. Theſe beds, or couches, have but one curtain, 
which is drawn before them, that the people may not be 
ſeen ſleeping. Inſtead of a feather-bed they make uſe of 
a mattraſs Tuffed with cotton, and haye alſo a pillow 
and one ſheet to lie upon, with a quilt over them. 

As they fit upon the ground they have little lackered 
tables, with a border round them, but no feet; and every 
man at his meals has one to himſelf. 

As there are no particular trades, every family has a ſet 
of working tools; but there being no iron nails, all the 
beams, rafters, boards and wooden work are faſtened to- 


7 


gether with wooden pins. 


SIAM, 
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The King's Palace, his Guards, Elephants, and Horſes, 
His Hawghtineſs and tyrannic Power; his Revenues ; and 
the Manners of bis Court. | 


HE perſons who accompanied the French ambaſſa- 
1 dor ſay, that the king's. palace, both within and 
without, is even more ſplendid than the temples. It is 


the river. Though in extent it may be compared to 3 
city, all its towers, pyramids, and elevated buildings, are 
gilt, The apartments of the king and queen contain in- 
conceivable riches z gold and precious ſtones are ſaid to 
ſhine on all ſides. _ a 2 . 
This edifice is on the north ſide of the city; it is built 
with brick, and ſurrounded by a treble incloſure, with - 
large courts between each wall. The ianer court, which 
contains the king's apartments, includes ſeveral gardens, 


there is not acceſs with a boat. The convenience of 


adorned with groves and canals, in which ave airy rooms, 


— 


| | 
[ 
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each encompaſſed by a low wall, and the roof ſupported 
by piliars z in theſe 100ms ambaſſadors are entertained. 
The Siameſe fall proitrate on the ground whenever they 
enter or leave this inner court, and never paſs by the 
ates of the outer court of the palace but at an awful 
iſtance. | 
ane gates of the palace are uſually kept ſhut; and if 
any one deſires admittance, the officer who commands 
the guard is informed of it, and ſuffers no perſon to enter 
armed, or who has drank any ſpirituous liquor, and 
therefore 8 ſmells the breath of every one who enters. 
Between the two firſt walls ſtands a guard of unarmed 
ſoldiers, who alſo ſerve the king in the office of execu- 
tioners : theſe amount to about ſix hundred. There are 
arms ready for them in the palace z but they are never 
truſted with them, except on extraordinary occaſions. 
The horſe- guards are compoſed of the natives of Laos 
and Heer, and are divided int two bodies, commanded 
by their ceſpeQive officers. The king has likewiſe ano- 
ther guard of horſe, compoſed of one hundred and thirty 
gevtlemen, two troops of which, conſiſting of thirty men 
each, are natives of Hindg/fan.. Another troop conſiſts of 
twenty Chineſe-Tartars,. armed with bows and arrows; 
and two other troops of Raſboots, who are natives of 
India Proper, and conſiſt of twenty-five men each. All 
the horſe guards attend the king when he goes abroad, 
but none are ever ſuffered to enter the gates of the palace, 
The king finds every trooper his horſe-and arms. | 
After mentioning the guards, it will not be improper 
to take notice of the king's 4s 00 and horſes, which 
have their ſtables within the firſt enqglgſure on entering 
the palace. . elephant has ſeveral en Mook after 
bim, and is treated. with more or leſs honour according 
to the name he bears, which is given him by the king. 
They never ſtir out without their trappings and orna- 


ments; and are ſo. tractable and ſagacious, that the people | ſ 


imagine them, animated by illuſtrious ſouls that. had for- 
merly inhabited the bodies of great men. Here is a 
white elephant, which they pretend is the only one of 
that colour in the world, and they believe him to have 
the ſoul that once reſided in 988 of ſome prince, 
and for this reaſon the king never rides upon him. He 
is not intirely white, but of a ſort of fleſh- colour, and 
therefore ſome call him the white and red elephant. They 
have almoſt as much reſpect for a white horſe as for an 
elephant of that colour ; and theſe are the favourites of 
the king. Next to the white elephants they efteem thoſe 
that are black, ſuch being the ſcarceſt, except the white; 
and they frequently colour them, when they are not 
naturally fo: black as they would have them. It ought 
nat to be omitted that there is ſeldom more than one 
white elephant, and that he is ſerved in gold plate, and 
neated es the ſoyereign of the reſt of his ſpecies. Raynal 
ſays, **the meaneſt elephant belonging to. the kin 

bas fifteen Clayes to attend upon him; who are employec 
in cutting hay and gathering bananas and ſugar-canes, 
The king takes ſo much pride in theſe creatures, which 
ate of no real uſe, that he;eſtimates his power rather by 
their number than by that of his provinces. Under pre- 
tence of feeding theſe animals well, their attendants 
will drive them into gardens and cultivated: lands, that 
they may trample down their produce, unleſs. the own- 
ers purchaſe an. exemption from ſuch depredations. by 
continual preſents.” Thus in this country the men are 
not only ſlaves to men, but to the very ball. 

litique, livre iv, | r 


Ie kings barges and galley are kept in an arſenal on 


' 
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the fide of the river oppolute the palace. 94 
Haughtineſs, deſpotic power, and a tyrannical exertion 


1 


of it, are the only marks by which the king of Sia 


choeſes to be diſtinguiſhed. The reſpect he requires 


from his people, reaches almoſt to adoration; and the 


: 


Poſture in which they muſt appear in his preſence, is a 
teſtimqny of it. Eyen in the council, which ſometimes! 
laſts four hours, the miniſters of ſtate and the great of- 
hicers are continually proſtrate before him. They never 
ſpeak to him but on their knees, with their hands raiſed 
do their heads, making at every moment profound reve- 
kences, and accompanying their diſcourſe with pompous! 
tles, celebrating” his power and goodneſs... They re- 
beive his anſwers as oracles, and his orders are inſtantly 
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| conſiderable moveables ; to whi 
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executed without the leaſt oppoſition. When he goes 
abroad, all are obliged to keep within doors. His ſub- 
jects are ſlaves, who poſſeſs nothing but what belongs to 
him. Even nobility is not bereditary ; it only conſiſts in 
honours and employments, which the prince beſtows, 
and whenever he pleaſes may revoke. 

. His revenues ariſe both from lands and goods: he has 
a quarter of a feal, or about nine-pence per annum, for 
every forty fathom ſquare of all the cultivated lands he 
lets out to his ſubjects. He likewiſe receives one teal, or 
three ſhillings, per annum, of each boat for every fathom 
it is ia length; and receives not only the cuſtom on 
goods exported and imported, but allo a certain ſum for 
the ſhip itſelf, according to its capacity: he has beſides - 
a duty upon arrack, and lays an annual tax on all the 
moſt valuable fruit-trees, as cocoa-trees, durions, mangoes, 
oranges, and thoſe that afford bete/. He has alſo demeſne 
lands and gardens in moſt parts of the kingdom, which 
are cultivated by his ſubjects, without any expence to 
himſelf, and from them the court is ſupplied with pro- 
viſions. Another part of the revenue ariſes from the pre- 
ſents he receives from his ſubjects, and what falls to him 
upon the death of his officers: the fines and confiſcations 
he receives on the condemnation of criminals is another 


valuable article; as is alſo the ſix months ſervice paid 


him by the people, for which he frequently compounds; 
for the rich are willing to avoid performing this drudgery. 
Beſides all this, the king, as will hereafter be ſhewn, en- 
groſſes moſt part of the trade of the kingdom. 
However, all that part of his revenue which he receives 
in money does not amount to more than ſix hundred thou- 
ſand crowns ; but what be receives in kind, and by the 
oduce of his demeſne lands, for the proviſion of his 
ouſhold, keeping his ſlaves and his elephants, is pro- 
digious ; and belles, all his officers maintain  them- 
Here as do alſo his troops: he has likewiſe the ſervice 
of one half of his ſubjects anaually, without any expence 
to himſelf; and he ſometimes levies taxes for the ſupport 
of ambaſſadors, the erecting of public buildings, and on 
other extraordinary occaſions,  ' er 
From theſe ſeveral articles he receives an immenſe re- 
venue ; hence the riches of the * treaſury are worth 
of a great king: but the vaſt collection of gold, ſilyer, 
and jewels depoſited there, has beenaccumulated by along 
ſueceſſion of monarchs, the. Siameſe valuing their kit 
in proportion as they have enriched the treaſury, wha 
at the ſame time they are not 3 to touch it, what- 
ever neceſſity they may have for it... b 
In ſhort, the principal wealth of the kingdom is de- 
poſited.in the royal treaſury, the Fe and the temples ; 
and there are none rich hut the king. Count Forbin ſays, 
that the ſituation. in which he faund the perſbns who com- 
poſed the court of Louvo ſurpriſed him extremely; the) 
were ſeated in acircle on mats of flender oſier z they ha 
only one lamp before them, and 190 one of them want- 
ed to read or write, he took the end of à yellow candle 
out of his pocket, and lighting it at the lamp, put it on a 
piece of wood, which, turning from fide to fide on à pi- 
vot, ſerved them for a candleftick,, . 
Forhin himſelf had the honour: to be made lord bigh 
admiral and general of the forces of his Siameſe majef 
but his fortune ill ſuited the pompous titles | | 
him. They gave him a: houſe as, plain as it was little, 
whither they, ſent thirty fix to: ſerve him, and fix 
elephants... The maintaining of hie houſhold coſt him 
only tive ſols a day, ſo temperate are the men, and ſo 
cheap the proviſions. He himſelf. had his table 
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miniſter's; his houſe. was furniſhed. with a very few in- 
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ble to. which were added twelve 
Liver, plates and two filyer, cups, all. very thin ; four 
dozen of cotton napkins, and two yellow wax-candles a 


da WIG of 42 "S399 7 ' 7 Fenin r 
The king . uſually ſhews himſelf to his courtiers from 
a window, which looks into the ball of audience at the 
entrance of the inward palace, and is ſo. high that the 
French ambaſlador was forced fans upon three ſteps 
to deliver the king's letter, which: was preſented in a gold 
cup, as every thing elſe is which he receives. from his 
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Within this hall are conſtantly forty-four pages or 
young ten dern, Sixidedioeo four:compapiee aaf their 
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reſpeAive officers. Theſe proſtrate themſelves at the time 
of audience, half on the right hand and half on the left. 

It is their department to diſpatch the king's orders to his 

officers; and they have alſo ſeveral employments within 

doors : ſome ſerve him with betel, others take care of his 

books, and others read to him. | | 

He has one officer who never proſtrates himſelf before 
him, but has his eyes conſtantly fixed upon him, to re- 
ceive his orders, which he underſtands by certain ſigns, 
and by figns alſo communicates them to the officers who 
wait without, 

All the attendants of the king of Siam's bed-chamber 
are his women; for none elſe are admitted there. They 
make his bed and dreſs him, but he alone puts on his 

cap; for none muſt touch his ſacred head, or put any 
thing over it. His women alfo dreſs his proviſions, and 
wait on him at table. The meat is carried in to the eu- 
nuchs, who deliver it to the women ; and it is ſaid the 
| = ſalt and ſpices are put in by weight. K | 
hough the women alone dreſs his majeſty, there are 
ntlemen of his wardrobe, the moſt conſiderable of 
whom. is the perſon who has the care of the king's cup. 

The queen is generally one of the royal blood; and 
the French ambaſſador ſays, that in the year 1686, when 
he was there, the queen was the king's daughter by his 
own ſiſter, and that the reſt of the women treated her 
as their ſovereign. She had the command of the black 
and white eunuchs, who were not above ten or twelve 
in number, and puniſhed both them and the women 
as ſhe thought proper. The queen has her elephants 
and her barges to attend her when ſhe goes abroad, but 
her chair is incloſed with curtains, through which ſhe can 
fee every thing without being ſeen, and all the people 
get out of the way, or proſtrate themfelves, when ſhe 
paſſes by. She has alſo her magazines, her ſhips, and 
treaſure diſtinct from the king's, and trades upon her 
own account. l 
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greater is his ſecurity. Honour here leads to danger, not 
only through the caprice 'of the prince, but from the 
encouragement given to informers. Hence the nobles use 
every artifice to prevent any accuſation reaching the ea; 
of the king. | 

The . princes are indeed ever in danger of bein 
depoſed ; for as they endeavour to inſpire all about them 
with terror, and think it beneath them to take ſuch 
meaſures az will gain the affections of their ſubjects, there 
are none of their immediate dependents on whom the 
can confide; and as the people have no ſecutity for the 
e rang: of their property, they never give themſelvez 
much concern about the title or fortune of their ſovereign, 
They know they ſhall be no better than beaſts of burden 
whoever governs, and accordingly very readily ſubmit to 
him who poſſeſſes the regal power. T 
have been taken priſoners by the king of Pegu, con- 
tentedly cultivate the lands he gives them within twenty 
miles of their own country, without ever attempting to 
eſcape back to Siam; and though the Siameſe are taught 
to conſider their princes as the ſons of heaven, and 
imagine their ſouls as much exalted above thoſe of the 
vulgar as their rank exceeds that of a ſubject; yet a ſub. 
ject no ſooner uſurps the crown than they entertain the 
ſame opinion of the uſurper which they had of their 
prince, and are ready to believe that heaven has adopted 
the rebel in his ſtead. *. | 

Their great officers of ſtate appear to be almoſt under 
the neceſſity of opprefling the people, for they have no 
falaries, and have only their lodgings, a barge, and a few 
moveables allowed them by the crown; with elephants, 
horſes, buffaloes, and ſlaves ſuitable to their rank, and as 
much land as will keep their families in rice; all which 
return to the crown upon their being diſplaced : pre- 
ſents are therefore publickly made them by thoſe under 
their command, and a judge is not puniſhed for taking 
money of the parties, except it can be proved that he has 
been alſo guilty of injuſtice. ' i Ltd | 
N G19 e. 
Of Ambaſſadors, © he Manner in which they are ro- 
ceived, and of thoſe ſent by the King to the Dutch and 
%% ⁵ d hob. oc 04 MON 
| fiderable preſents, and in return, he expreſſes the 
higheſt” value for what is given. If it be any thing to 
wear, he puts it on in the preſence of the ambaſſador; and 
if hotſes be preſented, fables are immediately built for 
VV N | 
Before the ambaſſadors have delivered their preſents, 
the king's officers come and take a very exact account of 
them, and enquire the value and uſe of the minuteſt ar- 
ticles, in order that they may be able to anſwer all the 
ueſtions the king may aſk them; but their principal 
deſtgn is to diſcover their intrinſic worth. 
An ambaſſador at Siam is only regarded as a royal 
meſſenger, and much greater honour is paid to the letter 
he carries than to him. When the French *ambaſlador 
from Lewis XIV. went to Siam, in the year 1685, the 
French king's letter and preſents were carried in the 


4 


them; while the ambaſſador and his retinue were carried 
up the river in ordinary veſſels. * Pa 
Foreign ambaſſadorꝭ are lodged and maintained at the 


king's expence, and are allowed to trade F their 
ſtaj ; but they are not ſuffered to tranſact any affairs till 


ience of leave; and therefore the 
evening before, the king aſks if they have any thing 


| farther to propoſe; and at the audience of leave, if they 
| are ſatisfied. Public audiences are in the capital, when 
the court appears in all its ſplendor, Thoſe given at 
Londo, and other places, are eſteemed private audiences, 


there being few guards and attendants. 
The Siameſe never ſend ambaſſadors to reſide at any 


prince, and the greater diſtance he is from the court, the 
15 198 ID . 


ſend three, one of whom has the ſole management 10 on 
| 3 altally 


hus the men wh, 


HERE Is no addrefiing this prinee without con - 


royal bar & with ſeveral of the king's veſlels to guard 


they have had their * audience, or to continue in 
the city after their au 


court, but only to diſpatch ſome particular affair, which. 
generally relates to trade; and upon theſe occaſions they 


affair, and on his death is ſucceeded by the ſecond, and 
the ſecond by the third. About the year 1660, a king of 
Siam treating the Dutch merchants who reſorted to his 
dominions in an improper manner, they abandoned the 
factories which had been eſtabliſhed there: in conſequence 
of which, the King, feeling very ſeverely the loſs of this 
commerce, ſent a pompous embaſly to apologize for his 
conduct, and to invite their return by aſſurances of bet- 
ter treatment in future. Some few years after this, a 
Greek, named Conſtantine Faulkon, travelled into Siam, and 
infinuated himſelf into the favour of the reigning prince, 
who advanced him to the poſt of prime miniſter, or barce- 
lun. The miniſter being an intriguing and ambitious man, 
and the prince of a weak mind and infirm body, Faulkon 
formed a deſign of ſucceeding his king on the throne at 
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proof, by ſwallowing pills, which their prieſts adminiſter © 


with ſevere imprecations; and the party who keeps them 
in his ſtomach without vomiting is thought to be inno- 
cent. ; | : 
All theſe trials are made in the preſence of the ma- 
giſtrates and people; and the king himſelf frequently di- 
rects them to be performed, when crimes come before 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the in- 
former and priſoner-to be thrown to the tygers; and the 
perſon that eſcapes, by his not being ſeized upon' by 
thoſe beaſts, is ſufficiently juſtified. | | | 
The intrepidity with which the people expoſe them- 
ſelves to theſe ſuppoſed proofs is very ſurpriſing. 15 
The preſident of the tribunal at Siam may reverſe a 
judgment given in any of the provinces, and there is an 


his death, if not of 1 or removing him by trea- 
chery. In the year 1684 a N 
France, which mark of reſpect highly gratified the vanity 


of Lewis XIV. who ſent out a ſquadron, in which there 


was a greater number of Jeſuits than traders; and in the 
treaty which was concluded between the two kings, the 
French ambaſſadors, directed by the Jeſuit Tachard, at- 
tended much more to the concerns of religion than to 
thoſe of commerce. Raynal, Hift. Politique, livre iv. 
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Of the Laws of Stam, and the Manner in whith Cauſes are 
tried. Of the ordeal Trial, as pratiſed by the Siameſe; 
- and of the Puniſhnients inflicted on Criminals. 


HE governor of every province has the ſole com- 

mand, both in civil and military affairs; and 
though others are joined with bim when he fits in a 
court of juſtice, he only conſults them, after which he 
determines all cauſes by his ſole authorit 7. 
The laws of Siam require an unlimited obedience to 
parents, and, like thoſe of China, ſubject children en- 
tirely to their juriſdiction; and ſhould a ſon preſume to 
oppoſe ot contradict his parents, he would be confidered 
as a monſter. A more than ordinary reverence is alſo paid 
to old age. 15 10 8 477). 15% 39121838 
Where a man is found guilty of lying to his ſuperior, 
the latter may immediately puniſh him; and the king is 
ſaid to puniſh it with greater ſeverity than any other 
crime. DUR Net u LEE WIE 5 

Theft and robbery are eſteemed ſo infamous, that when 
a perſon is accuſed of ſuch practices their friends imme- 
diately abandon them. - Theft is held the more ſcan- 
dalous, as one day's labour will furniſh a man with pro- 
viſions for many days ol OO, 
All the proceedings in law are in writing, and none is 
ſuffered to exhibit a charge againſt another, without giv- 
ing ſecurity to proſecute it, and anſwer the damages if 
he does not prove the fact againſt the perſon accuſed. 


4 


When a perſon intends to proſecute: another, he draws| 
up a petition, in which he ſets forth his complaint, and} -- 


preſents it to the nai, or head of the band to which he 


belongs, who tranſmits it to the governor; and if the 


complaint appears frivolous, the proſecutor, according to 
the laws of the country, ſhould be puniſhed: but the 
magiſtrates generally encourage proſecutions on account 
of the perquiſites they bring to their office. 


Every thing being prepared for hearing, the parties are JFF Uh WT i 
QUCH is the tyranny: exerciſed. in this country, that 
O the natives abandon it in great numbers, and repair 


ſeveral days called into court, and perſuaded: to agree 
but chis appears to be only a matter of form. At length 
the governor;appoints a day for all parties to attend; and 
being come into court, the clerk reads the proceſs and 
opinion of his aſſociates, and then the governor examines 
upon what reaſons their opinions are founded; which be- 
r to him, he proceeds to paſs judgment. 
When ſufficient proofs are wanting, they have recourſe 
to an ordeal trial, like that of our Saxon anceſtors : both 
the plaintiff and the defendant walk upon burning coals, 
and he that eſcapes unhurt is adjudged to be in the right: 
ſometimes the proof is made by puttipg their hands in 
| boiling oil: and in both theſe trials, by ſome peculiar 
management, one or the other is ſaid to remain unhurt. 
They have alſo a proof by water, in which he who remains 
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aulkon ſent an embaſly to 


appeal from him to the king; ſo that where the parties are 


may be carried from one court to another: but when the 
poor meet with a powerful adverſary, innocence is but a 
ſlight protection. | 


| baſtinado and other puniſhments, frequently followed by 
death, are inflicted by every governor. It is remarkable, 


lands is eſteemed guilty of robbery, and the perſon law- 
fully convicted is obliged not only to beſtow the lands, 
but to forfeit the value of them, one half to the party he 


other forfeitures divided: | F 


thing that paſſes, particularly in the courts of juſtice; 


tortions, the people receive little benefit from this inſti- 
tution. | | Vers 2 
- Convicted criminals are ſometimes trampled to death by 
elephants; at other times they are toſſed from one elephant 
to another without killing them, for the elephants are 
ſaid to be ſo extremely tractable as to do this upon a 


to the crime: thus, lying is puniſhed by ſewing up the 


mouth; and a perſon guilty of extortion, 2 of embez - 


zling the public money, has melted gold or ſilver poured 
down his throat. Beheading is alſo ſometimes practiſed ; 


the baſtinado. „ 
| For ſmall erimes people are puniſhed, as in China, by 
hanging a heavy pillory- board about their necks for ſe- 


N up to the ſhoulders and buffeted about the head. 


it is ſaid, that no puniſhment is infamous longer than it 
laſts; and that he who has ſuffered one day, frequently 
enters into the highieſt employments the net. 
Wait s N i 
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'The. Tyranny exerciſad ouer the Siameſe. The preſent depo- 
: + +pulated State of ſome Part of their Cuuntry. Of the fix: 


ts perform; and of the Manner of their making Mar. 
A 8 : bo 1 


to the impenetrable foreſts, here they lead a ſavage life; 


which is excellent, and ſtill bears the marks of former 
was full of ſettlements, ſucceflively made by the nations 


the immenſe trade which was then carried on.” Hf. 
Pol. iv. ix. | 


longeſt under it is eftcemed innocent. They have another 


s prince 


able to bear the expence, which is very great, the ſuit 


Judgment is never executed in any of the provinces - 
| without a ſpecial commiſſion from the king; and yet the 


that he who unjuſtly obtains the poſſeſſion of another's 


has injured, and the other to the judge; and thus are all 


To prevent the oppreſſion of the governors, e or 
is appointed in each province to report to the king every 


but as the officers generally connive at each other's ex- 


made to them. But their puniſhments are uſually adapted 


and it frequently happens that a priſoner ſuffers death by 


veral days; and ſometimes a criminal is ſet into the 


his is the higheſt indignity that can be offered to a Si- 
ameſe, eſpecially if it be inſſicted by a woman: however, 


AHonths Servics which all the Siameſe are obliged annually. 


whilſt a large tract of country from Mergui to the capi- 
tal of the empire, is deſerted by men and become the 
abode of wild beaſts. The Abbe Raynal ſays, this part 
of the kingdom may be paſſed over for a week together 
without meeting with the leaſt ſign of population, through 
an immenſe extent of country well watered, the ſoil of 


culture. In the beginning of the ſixteenth century it, : 
ſituated to the eaſt of {/ia, who were drawn thither by 


That none may eſcape the perſonal ſervice he owes his 


| 
| 
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prince fix months in the year, every man is enrolled and 
allotted to ſome barid or company, each of which has its 
nai or governor. Theſe companies do not always con- 
fiſt of the ſame number of men, nor does every nai lead 
his own men either to war or to the ſix months ſervice, 
but is obliged to furniſh for each ſuch a number out of 
his band as the king requires; and the children are of 
the ſame band with their parents. The nai frequently 
lends. his men money, and pays off their other creditors ; 
and if they become inſolvent, he may make them his 
flaves. . 

The commanders of the barges have a certain number 
of rowers, who are marked with a hot iron in the wriſts; 
and theſe their commander diſmiſſes every year, either 
fix months at a time, or by ſingle months, as he thinks 

r, 
When the Siameſe and the Peguans are at war, the ar- 
mies ſeldom face each other: they only make excurſions, 
and ſeizing great numbers of people, retire with all poſ- 
ſible expedition» If the armies meet they avoid ſhoot- 
ing directly at each other, except in the greateſt extre- 
mity; if the enemy advances, they fire ſomewhat ſhort, 
and then if any of them are killed or wounded, they ſay it 
is their own fault; for when the king of Stam's troops take 
the field, he orders them not to kill, by which they un- 
derftand that they are not to fire directly upon the enemy; 
and whenever the bullets or arrows begin to fly pretty thick, 
either one ſide or the other never fails to diſperſe. Their 


greateſt ſtrength conſiſts in the elephants; but as they can- 


not be managed with a bit and bridle like a horſe, when | 


they are wounded they frequently turn back upon their 
maſters, and throw the whole army to which they belong 
into confuſion ; and it is almoſt impoſſible to make them 
proof againſt wild-fire, though the men fire ſhort guns 
upon. their backs that carry a ball of a pound weight. 
The Siameſe have ſome artillery which the Portugueſe 
caſt for them; but they have no horſe except thoſe in the 
- king's ftables: their army chiefly conſiſts in elephants, 
and a naked half-armed infantry. It is ſaid that the Si- 
ameſe do not, like moſt other Indian nations, take opium 
to inſpire them with courage; they are unwilling to 
run ſuch hazards, for they think death is equally to be 


| 


dreaded, whether they be drunk or ſober. 
1 


/ 


s EC r. Xi. 5 
Of the principal Places in 81 


AVING given the moſt material particulars in re- 
lation to the manners, cuſtoms; and government 
tion of its capital, we ſhall take a | 
the principal places of that king- | 
mentioned in 


of Siam, with a deſcri 
view of eee 
dom, ſome of which have been curſorily 
the courſe of this chapter. 5 | 25 
_ CHANTEBON, or LIAN, is ſituated at the mouth of a 
broad river on the weſt fide of the gulf of Siam, in 12* 
N, latitude, at the foot of a chain of mountains that ſe- 
parates Siam from Cambodia. © | „ 
BAxkoxk is fituated in an iſland formed by the river 
AAlenan, about twenty 
tween this place and the laſt mentioned city are numbers 


. 
4 
: 
j 
/ 
£ 
: 
: 


: 


themſelves pagodas or pagods, and thus th 
an! for the river called by the Europeans in India. 

- leagues to the ſouth of Siam. Be- 
| of ground, encompaſſed with pyramids, and encloſed 
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| mart for all commercial concerns with Chira, the Pl;. 
. and the other eaſtern parts of India. 

Louvo, where the king ſpends nine or ten months in 
the year, is ſituated in about the latitude of 15 307, nine 
or ten leagues from Siam. Between theſe two cities 3 
canal is cut for the convenience of paſſage, on each ſide 
of which are vaſt plains abounding with rice. The king's 
palace here is of brick, and of great extent, it conſiſtin 
of two ſeparate piles of building, whole roofs are covers! 
with yellow tiles that glitter in the ſun like gold: this 
edifice is pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence a little to 
the eaſt of one of the branches of the Menan. 

PrABAT, a town which lies near ſixty-five miles to 
the north eaſt of Louvo, is only famous for a mark in a 
rock, which is pretended to be an ĩmpreſſion made by the 


foot of their great ſaint Sommona Codom, and thither the 
king of Siam annually goes in great pomp to pay his de- 
votions. 5 f 
TrNAckEkix, or according to Major Rennell, Txxay. t 
SERIM, a populous city, and the capital of a province of / 
the ſame name, is ſituated on a river alſo called Tenactrin, x 
which falls into the Bay of Bengal. [ 
MerGvus is ſeated in an iſland near Tenacerin, one b 
hundred and forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Siam, and is 8 
ſaid to be one of the beſt ports in the Indies; but of this q 
place we ſhall give a more particular account, when 
treating of the trade of Siam, and of the deſtruction of * 
that commerce which was formerly carried on by the 1 
Enghſb'in this city. by £7 | n 
J ONSALAM, or, as it is called in Major Rennell's Map, h 
JuxkskiLox, is an iſland within a mile of the conti. 1 
nent, toward which is a good harbour for ſhipping, tl 
MARTABAN, once an ge kingdom, but now fc 
ſubjeQ to Siam, has Peg on the north, Siam on the ſouth 4 
and caft, and the Bay of Bengal on the weſt ; it is ſaid to * 
extend three hundred miles from north to ſouth, and an ve 
hundred and fifteen, where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt. li 
It has mines of gold, ſiluer, copper, iron, and had, and 5 
abounds with corn, medicinal berbs, ei of jeſamine, orangey 2 
lemons, figs, and other fruit, The inhabitants make a for he 
of porcelain veſſels varniſhed black, which are much th 
eſteemed. The capital is a well-built populous town, 8 
ſituated in the Bay of Bengal in about 16% N. latitude: it th 
was a rich trading place before ſhips were ſunk at the en- de 
trance of the harbour, in order to choak it up; and be- Up 
ſides the whole country has os by the wars W 
carried on between the kings of Pegu and Siam. 


at þ of ot OS» 
Of the Religion of the Siameſe ; containing a particular A- 
count of the Convents of the T alapoins of both Sexes; the 
| Rules of their Order, and Articles of their Belief. The 
' Condutt and Succeſs of the French Miffionaries at Siam. 


* + 


N the Siameſe language 2 temple is called pihan; but | 
I the Portugueſe; from the Pans word Poutgheda, which fn 
gnifies a Pagan temple; call both theſe and the idols co 


ey are generally 


Every Siameſe temple js ſeated in the midſt of a ſquare 


of villages on both ſides of the river, with huts of bam- by a wall. Without this wall is another ſquare which fro. 
boo on pillars. At this place there is a flat, where | incloſes the former, and round it are the cells of the 7 
it is cuſtomary for ſhips to put their guns aſhore. All priefts and prieſteſſes, which are frequently very numer- af? 
ſhips bound to Siam put in here to give an account from ous. | Thoſe cells, which the miſſionaries term a convent, whe 
whence they came, as well as of their lading and com- are a number of ſingle houſes erected upon bamboo pil- It i. 
plement, and to pay the cuſtoms, an acquittance for lars at a ſmall diſtanee from each other; and the ſteeple fort 
which they ſhew at another place up the river called Ca- | of the pageda is a wooden tower that ſtands by itſelf near liqu 
non Bantanau, within a league of the city of Siam; and the temple, and has a bell without a clapper, which in- RN 
then they have liberty to trade any where through the ſ ſtead of ringing they beat upon with wooden hammers. ons 
kingdom, paying only for their cocket, which they are Of the ſplendor of theſe ſtructutes we have already given ei 
obliged to do o the penalty of forfeiting the ſhip. The ſome account in treating of the city of Siam. : v 
Abbi Raynal allerts, that the Durch only are permitted to] The Talapoineſſer, or nun, ate in the ſame convent tl 
paſs to Siam, other Europeans being confined to the north with the men, but being never admitted till they are of the 
of the river Man. According to the ſame author, the an advanced age, there is not ſuppoſed to be any dan- 0 
French had troops in Bankok whillt Faulton, already ſpo- Enn "Tavjecd the conſtitu- —_ 
ken of, was prime miniſter z but his ambirious views-cauf- ion of à pagan convent ſeems in ſeveral reſpects prefer- whic 
| ing his diſgrace, the French, whom be had patronized, able to thoſe of the church of Rome; for neither ſex 1 of Y 
were invo ved in his ruin, and expelled both from Ban- compelled to enter into a cloiſter; young women ae vel 
lol and Mer gui. OP port might be made an excellent | not admitted into them at all, and liberty is yrs deaſt 


. 
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to any perſon to return into the world, when they are 
tired of that ſtate of life. n 

All the youth being educated by the Talapoins, each of 
them has two or three nent or pupils, who alſo ſerve 
him while they continue in the convent : there are others 
who do not go in for education, but live and grow old 
there in the character of a kind of lay-brothers. Theſe 
weed the gardens, and perform other ſervile offices, which 
it would be criminal for the Talapoin himſelf to execute. 
The nens have a common room in the convent for their 
ſchool, and there is another to which the people bring 
their alms on the days when the temple 1s ſhut, and here 
the Talapoins aſſemble, and hold their conferences. 

To every convent there is a head, or maſter, who in 
ſome houſes has greater privileges than in others; they are 
called Sancrats; theſe have the ſole power of admitting 

rſons into the order of Talapoins, and of giving them 
the habit; but they have no juriſdiction over any of the 
Talapoins who do not belong to their reſpective convents. 
The king, however, gives a new name to ſome of the 
principal Sancrats, on whom he alſo beſtows an um- 
brella, a chair, and ſome ſlaves to carry it; though the 
Sancrats never uſe them but when they wait upon his 
majeſty. | SIGN: * 

he Talapoins are obliged to lead auſtere lives, by 
which it is ſuppoſed they atone for the ſins of the laity, 
They are the Siameſe monks. They live on alms, but 
miuſt not eat in common; for every one lives upon what 
he himſelf procures by begging; yet they are very hoſpi- 


Stau: 


table to ſtrangers, and even to ſuch Griſtiaus as come to | 


their convents, and on each fide their gate have lodgings 
for the accommodation of travellers. | 
Of theſe Talapoins there are two ſorts, one of the 
woods, the other of cities: the former lead much the ſe- 
vereſt lives. Both of them are, however, obliged to ce- 
libacy, on pain of being burnt, which the king takes 
care to have ſtrictly executed; for they enjoy great privi- 
leges, and being exempted from the fon months ſervice, 
he takes care to ſee that they ſtrictly obſerve the rules of 
their profeſſion, and have their ſhare of hardſhips, leſt the 
greateſt part of his ſubjects, tempted by the advantages 
they enjoy, ſhould become Talapoins, and be thus ren- 
dered of no uſe to the ſtate. He therefore has them ſome- 
times examined as to their ſkill in the Bal y language, in 
which are written the precepts of their religion, and juſt 
before the arrival of the French ambaſſador at Siam, the 
king had diſmiſſed ſome thouſands of them for their 
ignorance, they being examined by one of his officers 
of ſtate; but the Talapoins of the woods refuſe to ſub- 
mg to the examination of any one who is not of their. 
order, | | 1 f 
They not only educate children, but every new and 
full moon preach and explain the precepts of their reli- 
gion to the people in their temples, and during the time 
of the inundation, 'they preach every day from fix in the 
morning till noon, and; from one in the afternoon till 
five in ” evening. The preacher fits croſs-legged on a 
couch or high bench, and when one is weary. he is re- 
Iteved by another, the people ſhewing their aſſent to the 
doctrine, by ſaying, ** That is right, or fit to be done.” 
After which they preſent their alms to the preacher, many 
of whom become very rich with the preſents they receive 
from the people. 1 x 
The Europeans call the time of, the inundation the lent 
of the Talapoins, for they eat nothing from noon; and 
when they do not faſt they eat only fruit in the afternoon. 
It is pretended that ſome of the Indians will faſt thirty or 
forty days without taking any thing beſides ſome ſmall 
liquors, in which a certain powder is infuſed: however, 
it is much eaſier to faſt in a hot country than in a cold 
one, nor are the effects of an empty ſtomach ſo perni- 
' Cious there as among us. 55 80 | | | 


* 1 


When the rice harveſt is over, the Talapoins of the 
towns go every night, for three weeks together, to watch in 
the fields, in ſmall huts made of the branches and leaves 
of trees, and in the day · time live in their cells. They en- 
camp in a ſquare, nearly in the ſame order with that in 
Which their cells ſtand by the temples, and have the hut 

of their ſuperior in the centre. They do not, like tra- 
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ficient to preſerve theni, Indeed they take care to pitch 
their tents at a diſtance from the woods where wild beaſts 
chiefly haunt, and they who inhabit thoſe dangerous 
places, make fires like other people to keep off the wild 
beaſts; though the laity impute their ry to theit great 
holineſs. They imagine that a tyger will ſmell a fleep- 
ing Talapoin, and only lick his hands and feet; and if they 
find the remains of one that has been killed, they either 
deny it to be a Talapoin, ot if that cannot be diſputed; 
they pretend that he had tranſgreſſed the rules of his or- 
der; for they imagine that the very brutes can diſtinguiſh 
a ſaint from another man by the ſmell. | | 

Theſe Talapoins go bare-headed, and bare-footed; not- 

withſtanding the heat of the ſun; but have yellow linen 
cloth thrown over their left ſhoulder, like a ſhoulder-belt; 
and over all a large yellow cloth, that has its name from 
the rags and patches of which it is compoſed, This hangs 
down both before and behind, and is girt about with a 
ſaſh four or five inches broad. They ſhave the hair of 
their heads, beards, and eye-brows, and have a broad leaf; 
which ſerves them inſtead of a fan or umbrella. The ſu- 
perior is obliged to ſhave himſelf, becauſe no perſon is 
worthy to touch his head ; and, for the ſame reaſon, a 
young Talapoin muſt never ſhave an old one, though an 
old one may ſhave him: but when a Talapoin grows too 
old to handle the gazor, which is there made of copper; 
another may ſupply that office; but he muſt previouſly - 
alk a thouſand pardons, and declare how unworthy he is 
of ſuch an honour. 70 
The Talapoins waſh themſelves in the morning when 
they can but juſt diſcern the veins of their hands, and 
refrain from doing it ſooner for fear they ſhould unknow- 
ingly drown ſome inſet. They are no ſooner dreſſed than 
they attend their ſuperior to the temple, where they ſpend 
two hours in chanting their devotions. Their hymns, 
if we may be allowed to call them ſo, are engraved with 
an iron pencil, in the Baly.tongue, on long leaves, about 
two fingers broad, and ſeveral of theſe being tacked to- 
gether at one end, make a book; but the people have no 
books of devotion and prayers. The Talapoins, while 
they fing, keep time with their leaf, or fan, as if they 
werte fanning themſelves. Both the prieſts and people, at 
their entering and leaving the temple, proftrate themſelves 
three times before the great idol with their heads to the 

round. | | 5 
f At the new and full moons the people waſh the Tala- 
poins; and in every private family the children, without 
regard to age or ſex, waſh both their father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, naked. 

The Talapoins, after their morning's devotions, go into 

the city to beg, carrying with them an iron bowl in a. 
linen bag, which they hang over their ſhoulders with a 
rope. They thus ſtand at the door of a houſe without 
aſking any thing, but the people ſeldom let them go away 
empty handed. At their return to the temple they offer 
what they reteive to the idol, and having then ate their 
breakfaſt, employ the time till dinner in ſtudy or in ſleep. 
They afterward inſtruc their pupils, and toward the even- 
ing, having ſwept and cleaned their temple, they ſpend 
two hours in ſinging their devotions, as in the morning, 
— then retire to reſt, ſeldom eating any thing but a little 
ruit. . A 22940 N * 
They never go out of their convents without proſtrat- 
ing themſelves before their ſuperior, and kiſſing his feet. 
Their convents have gardens belonging to them; they are 
alſo endowed with cultivated lands, and the Talapoins have 
ſlaves to manure them. Beſides theſe ſlaves they have, 
as hath been already obſerved, a kind of lay brothers, who 
wear the ſame habit, only it is white, theſe receive the 
money given to the Talapoins; it being a fin for them to 
touch any of it. Theſe ſervants alſo look after their 
gardens and huſbandry, and tranſact all ſuch affairs as it 
"is unlawful for a Talapoin to be concerned in. | 
When a ſuperior of a convent dies, another is elected 
by the ſociety, on account of his age and learning, When 
a perſon erects a temple, he appoints the ſuperior of the 
convent, but builds only a cell for him. The reſt are 
afterward erected, as other members are admitted. When 
a. perſon deſires admiſſion, he firſt applies himſelf to the 


| vellers, make fires in the night to frighten away wild 
dom we it is imagined that their ſanctity is alone ſuf- 


| fuperior of the convent, but receives bis habit from ſome - 


Sancrat none are ever oppoſed in aſſuming the 
Ts i 8 | that 


| 


habit, 
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that being eſteemed highly criminal, and their parents are | They are not allowed to kill, to ſteal, to commit un. 
commonly ſo far from being againſt it, that they hire | cleanneſs, to lie, or to drink intoxicating liquors; the 
people to ſing and dance before them; when they lead | firſt precept they extend ſo far, that —w think it cri. 
their ſons to the convent to aſſume the habit; but nei- | minal not only to kill men and animals, but even vege. 
ther the muſic nor the women muſt enter with them. The | tables, and therefore do not deſtroy the ſeed of any plant; 
0 new klected Talapoin has his head, beard, and eye-brows | but as the fruit does not affect the life, they think them. 
ſhaved, and the Sancrat having pronounced ſome pious | ſelves at liberty to eat it, but always preſerve the fone 
ſentences on his devoting himſelf to religion, he is ſhut | or kernel; nor will they eat the fruit before it is ripe, be- 
up in his cell, and is never to ſee a dance, or hear muſic | cauſe then the ſeed would nevet come to maturity, Ay 
more. | they think every thing animated, ay” N not cut down 
The Talaporneſſes, who are eſteemed partly ſecular, and | a tree, or break off the branches, left they ſhould diſ. 
* partly religious, may receive the habit from the ſuperiors | poſſeſs a ſoul of its habitation; but when it is cut down, 
of any convent, or even from the young pupils; without | or a beaſt killed, they make no ſcruple of uſing the one 
the conſent of a Sancrat, and if any of them are ſurpriſed | or eating the other, becauſe they imagine no miſchief 
with a man, they are not burnt, as the Talapoint are for | can proceed from it. | 
entertaining a criminal commerce with women, but in] As they imagine the ſou] reſides in the blood, they 
this caſe are delivered to their relations to be baſtinadoed ; | think it unlawful to open a vein, or to make any inciſion 
for the Talapoins muſt not ſtrike or chaſtiſe any perſon. | by which the blood may be ſpilt ; and ſome carry this 
Though all the Indian prieſts believe the doctrine of | ſcruple fo far, that they will not wound a plant to let out 
the metempſychoſis, or the tranſmigration of fouls, yet | its jaices. 
in many other things they are not agreed. Some allow | he Siameſe, howeverg have ways to evade moſt of the 
of marriage, others do not: ſome think it a fin to deprive | precepts enjoined by their religion: thus they ſay, that 
any animal of life, others make no ſcruple of it, and a| in war they are not the occaſion of the death of an enemy, 
third ſort kill them only for ſacrifice: ſome will eat any | but their enemies themſelves, in advancing upon their 
animal that dies of itſelf, or is ready killed to their hands, | ſhot; for, as hath been obſerved, they always ſhoot ſome- 
though they would no more put an animal to death than | thing ſhort of tem. When the Talapoins eat rice, it being 
g they nave murder one of their own ſpecies. a ſeed, they do not boil it themſelves z but they allow their 
The Indians believe that all nature is animated and | ſervants to boil it, and kill the ſeed ; and then they think 
informed by a rational ſoul, and ſuppoſe the heavens, the | they may eat it without being guilty of any crime, 
earth, fire, water, rivers, woods, mountains, Cities, and | The pie ag. as already obferved; are not permitted 
houſes, are animated by fome ſpirit, or genius; and all of | to hear muſic, nor are they allowed to fee plays or danc- 
them firmly believe that each man has paſſed through in- ing they muſt uſe no perfumes, nor muſt they touch 
numerable ſtates, and that every ſoul that poſſeſſes a human | gold or ſilver, or meddle with any thing that has not an 
body, was confined to it in order to he puniſhed for miſ - | immediate relation to religion. A Talapoin muſt never bor. 
demeanors committed in ſome former lite, This they in- | row of a layman, nor contract a friendſhip with him in 
fer from the obſervation, that the happieſt mortal has his | hopes of receiving preſents ; he muſt not lend upon uſury, 
pains and diſappointments; whence they conclude, that | nor muſt he judge or cenſure his neighbours : he muſt 
the higheſt felicity is found in a tate of ſeparation from | neither buy nor ſel}, nor muſt he ſet by what he begs one 
the : and the better to ſtrengthen their opinion of | day for the next, but give what he does not eat to ſome 
the ſoul's pre- exiſtence, ſome of the Talapoins pretend to | animal. He may not look upon a woman with compla- 
remember their ſeveral tranſmigrations. They alſo believe | cency, ſpeak to one in private, or fit near her; nor muſt 
that the heavens, the earth, the plants, and every thing | he receive any thing from the hand of a woman, and 
elſe have their period, and will be ſucceeded by new hea- | therefore ſhe lays down her alms for the Talapein to take 
vens, and a new earth; and they do not even ſeruple to | up. He is not to enjoy the indulgence of riding in a pa- 
affirm that they have ſeen the decay and revival of all | lanquin, or upon an elephant or a horſe; nor muſt he 
nature. 7 | | wear rich clothes, er any colour but yellow; nor eat in 
They imagine that the foul conſiſts of matter fo ſub- | gold or ſilver. If he laughs aloud, if he boaſts of his de- 
tile, as to be free from touch, and yet that after death it | ſcent or learning, or viſits any but his father, mother, 
- retains the human form, with ſomething analogous to the | brothers, or ſiſters, they eſteem it eriminal. He is not to 
ſolid and liquid ſubſtances of which our bodies are com- | be angry; he muſt not return railing for railing, not 
poſed, and that if a perſon dies by a wound he has re- | threaten any man; but muſt behave with the greateſt de- 
_ ceived, it may be ſcen in the atrial body, with the blood | corum and modeſty, and in his dreſs be diſtinguiſhed by 
flowing from it; but though the ſoul be, in their opinion, | his neatneſs. | 
material, they will not allow that it is periſhable, but that | It has been obſerved, that the Siameſe think there are 
it animates ſome: other creature, and is ſenſible of plea- nine degrees of happineſs or miſery to which departed 
ſure and pain, and that it will at length re-enter an hu- | ſouls may paſs; but in all theſe ſtates they imagine that 
man body in a fituation ſuitable to the behaviour of the | they are born and die, they not being yet arrived at their 
foul in its ſeveral tranſmigrations. : p 
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| ultimate happineſs: but after ſeveral tranſmigrations, in 
They not only maintain that departed ſouls ſucceſ- which a ſoul has performed a multitude of good works, 
fively animate plants and animals, but believe that there] they believe that it ſhall be at length exalted to an un- 
are certain places beyond the viſible world where they | changeable ſtate of felicity, and, being exempted from 
ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed: that the happy ſhall aſcend | future tranſmigrations, ſhall enjoy eternal reſt, This is 
far above the ſtars, while the miſerable ſhall be doomed | properly the heaven of the Indians; but they do not ima- 
to dwell as far beneath them, They uſually aſſign nine | gine that any ſouls will be eternally puniſhed in the diſ- 
different regions, both of happineſs and miſery, each dif- | mal abodes appointed for the evil genii; but ſuppoſe that 
fering in degree, the higheſt and loweſt being moſt ex- | if the ſoul be Ms ſufficiently purified, it will be deſ- 

quiſite in their kinds; and as they do not imagine that ſouls | tined to an eternal tranſmigration, 

1 from one ſtate to another, but are new | When a perſon has merited this ſtate of endleſs felicity, 
n into whatever place they happen to go, ſo they are no attribute to him invincible ſtrength of body, a per- 
18 that they ſhall want the ſame things as in this | fect ſkill in all ſciences, and think he will become a per- 
ife, and therefore in ſome places burn their moſt valua- | fe preacher of righteouſneſs; after which they fay 
ble moveables, and even animals and ſlaves with them. | he is taken out of their fight, like a ſpark that is loft in 
As the Siameſe imagine that they can contribute to the | air; and to the memory of theſe imaginary perfect men 
relief of the deceaſed by thus ſupplying their wants, ſo zue dedicate their temples. But the perſon who they ſup- 
they alſo believe that the dead are capable of doing them | poſe has ſurpaſſed all the men that ever lived in ho ineſs, 
ood or hurt, and accordingly pray to their departed | and whom they therefore worſhip with the higheſt devo- 
Friends, and do them all the honour they poſſibly can at] tion, is Sommona Codom. Sommona ſignifies a Talapein of 
_ their funerals, eſpecially to the ſpirits of their anceſtors, the woods, and Codom is his proper name. The books of 

as high as their 33 imagining, that thoſe the Talzpoins ſay that he was the ſon of Ceylon, and not 


5 beyond them have ſo many tranſmigrations, that | only beitowed all” his eſtate in charity, but pulling out 
” —__ they can hear them no more. I his eyes, and killing his wife and children, gave them 12 
he | 8 . 4 '  Talapni 


do tranſact affairs with him; but noth 
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Talapoins for food. They alſo imagine, that before his 
entrance into the ſtate of bliſs, he acquired a prodigious 
ſtrength of body, and had the power of working miracles, 
being able to enlarge his body to what ſize he pleaſed, 
and then reduce it to ſo ſmall a point as to become in- 
viſible» They ſay he had two principal diſciples, whoſe 
images they place behind his on their altars ; theſe are of 
a much inferior ſize; he that is placed on his right hand 
is called Pra Mogla, and he on his left Pra Searabout ; 
and behind them, on the ſame altar, they place other 
images, repreſenting the officers of Sommona Codom's pa- 
lace; They pretend that Pra Mogla, at the deſire of the 
evil genii, overturned the earth, and took hell-fire into 
the hollow of his hand, in order to extinguiſh it ; but 
finding it out of his power, he prayed to Sommona Codom 
to put it out; but he denied him, from the apprehenſion 
that mankind would abound in wickedneſs if the dread 
of this puniſhment was removed. ; 
It is remarkable, that whatever power they aſcribe to | 
Sommona Codom, they imagine he exerciſes it only over the 
Siameſe, without interfering with the concerns of other 
nations, and that every kingdom has its peculiar deity. 
It is alſo obſervable, that they do not conſider Sommona 
Codom as the firſt petſon who inſtituted their religion, but 
that he reſtored it after mankind had fotſaken thoſe rules 
which were originally enjoitied them. | 
One of the moſt extraordinary particulars of the reli- 
gion of the Siameſe is their believing all religions to be 
: and though they are extremely tenacious of the 
inciples of their own, they allow an unbounded in- 
dulgence to others: but of this ſpirit of toleration we 
ſhall give 4 more full account in treating of the Gentoos 
GT... az 
How extravagant ſoever the doctrine of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls may appear; it is attended with ſeve- 
tal conſequences favourable to the cauſe of virtue. The 
prohibition of eating animal food is particularly beneficial 
in that climate; and its creating a horror at the ſight of 
blood makes the natives tender of ſhedding it. The aſ- 
ſurance that they ſhall ſome time revive in a happier 
fate is a great ſupport to the Indians under any calamity, 
and leſſens the dread of their diſſolution; hence the 
eunuchs, who there conſider themſelves as the moſt un- 
happy of mankind; are extremely fond of this doctrine. 
The Jeſuit miſſionaries, ſent from France to convert 
the Siameſe to Chriſtianity, at firſt met with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs; but being too much devoted to Faullon, the mi- 
niſter already ſpoken of, and who began to be odious, 
the people extended their hatred not only to their fo- 
reign teachers, but even to their religion. The Feſuits | 
built churches, but could procure no Chriſtians to fre- 
quent them. They founded monaſteries, which offend- | 
ed the Talapoins, who exerted their influence with the 
people to raiſe in them a diſguſt of theſe new inftitu- | 
tions, Beſide theſe impediments to the introduction of 
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| 


Chriſtianity, another aroſe from the d | 
revenged for this barbarity, lay in wait for Welden by night 


belief that their great tutelar ſaint Sommona Codem, had 
a brother, who frequently oppoſed his deſigns for the 
good of mankind, and that the Deity avenged the cauſe 
of his favourite by crucifying that evil-minded brother. 
This tradition tended very much to prejudice the Sia- 
meſe againſt the en of a crucified God, and they 
were averſe to worſhip Jeſus Chrift, becauſe he died the 
ſame kind of death as the infamous brother of Sommona 
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Of the Trade of Stam in General, now engroſed by the King. 
An Account of the Engliſh Settlement at Mergui, and th. 
Trade carried on by the Dutch at Siam. The Skill of the 
Siameſe in Mechanic Arts; tbe Coins, Weights, and 


Meaſures of Siam. 


ſettle among them; every nation was poſſeſſed of a dif. 


ferent quarter of the city, and had a chief or conſul of 
| their own chooſing, and a perſon appointed by the king 


. 


4 


HE liberty of commerce which was formerly grant- 


merchandize, it is not very 


navy; but a great revolution, which fell out at this time 


| were put into poſſeſſion of this place, which greatly 


ed at Siam, invited great numbers of foreigners to 2 


* 
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? ing of conſequence 
was determined without the prime Mine The Ma- 
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4. 


homitans of the Mogul's dominions had formerly the beſt 


eſtabliſhment here, one of the miniſters being of that 
religion: the principal offices and governments were in 
their hands, and the king cauſed ſeveral moſques to be 
erected at his own expence : the Siameſe who embraced 
the religion of Mahomet were alſo exempted from the fix 
months perſonal ſervice; but this miniſter falling into 
diſgrace, the credit of thoſe of his religion ſunk with 
him, and all Mabometant were turned out of their em- 
ployments 3 but they are ftill allowed their moſques, 
and the exerciſe of their religion. It is computed that 
there are now about four thouſand. Mahometans at Siam, 


and as many Indian Portugueſe, or of the mixed breed, 


which are very numerous on all the Indian coaſts. The 
number of the Chineſe ate at leaſt equal to the others, 
and there are about as many Malayans : beſides, there 
are ſome of other nations; but ſince the king has en- 
groſſed the foreign trade; the richeſt merchants have re- 
tired from Siam. | | 

Moft part of the trade of Siam is engroſſed by the 
king, who even deſcends ſo low as to ſell goods by retail 
in ſhops by his factors. Thus he ſells to his ſubjects all 
their cotton cloths, which is the common wear of the 
people; He claims all the ore in the mines, and ſells 
it to foreigners, His ſubjects are obliged to ſell him all 
their ivory and arrack; which he likewiſe diſpoſes of to 
foreigners. Sapan-word, lead, atid ſalt=petre, alſo belong 
to him; and ſulphur, gunpowder, and arms can only be 
had at the king's magazines. He ſometimes agrees 
with the Dutch to ſell them all the ſkins and furs the 
country affords at a fet price, upon which his ſubjects 
are opliged to ſell to him firſt ; but ambergris, brown ſu- 
gar, and ſagar- fund), the merchants may, without re- 
ſtraint, purchaſe of his ſubſects. ay | 
Formerly a thouſand veſſels, at leaſt; antivally traded to 
Stam, yet there are now hardly any befides a few Dutch 


barks, for none care to deal with the king, who will make 


his own terms ; and as the produce of the country is not 
very conſiderable, and foreigners are not allowed the li- 
berty of trading either with one another, or with the na- 
tives, till the king has had the preference of all the beſt 
vantageous trading thi- 
ther. c | 

„At Mergui, town already mentioned, were formerly 
ſettled a conſiderable number of Engliſh free merchants, 
Here is the principal port of the kingdom, and Raynal 
calls it one of the beſt in Ia. The adjacent coun- 
try produces rice, timber for building, tin, and elephant's 
teeth; in which the above merchants carried on a con- 
ſiderable commerce, till they were ordered from thence 
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by the old Eaſt India Company, in the reign of James I. 


who threatened the king of Siam with a war if he con- 


tinued to harbour them. One Weldon was diſpatched 


to Mergui with this meſſage, who added the outrageous 


| murder of ſome of the Siameſe to the inſolence with which 


he provoked the government. The people reſolving to be 


when he was aſhore. But he receiving notice of their de- 
ſign made his eſcape on board his ſhip; and the $ 


e Same 
| mifling him, vented their fury upon all the Engii/h, 


without exception, that fell into their hands. Seventy- 
fix were maſſacred in this manner, and ſcarce twenty 


eſcaped to the ſhip. Till this time the Engliſb had been 


greatly careſſed by the Siameſe, and promoted to places of 
the higheſt truſt in the government; one was advance 

to be head of the cuſtoms at Tenacerian a Mergui | 
and another promoted to the rank of admiral of the «25; 


in the Siameſe e of the Engliſh com- 


pany, cauſed moſt of the Eng/;þ merchants to diſperſe, 


ſome to Fort St. George, others to Bengal, and others to 
Achen. In the latter end of the laſt century the 22 


cilitated their trade with the coaſt of Coromandel and 
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Bengal: it likewiſe ſecured to them an advantageous in- 


tercourſe with the kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Arracum, and 
5; but Hoy Kea a diſpoſledſed of it. avon 

he trade of the Dutch to Siam was 
ſiderable, but now only one veſſel arrives here annually. 
from Batavia, in which they tranſport ſome of the horſes 


of Java: its freight conſiſts of ſugar, ſpices, and linens, - 


for 


formerly very con- | 


A SYSTEM OF 


for which they receive in return calin, at £.3. 15. 3. 
per hundred weight ; this is a ſpecies of tin much valued 
in India: gum lac, at £.2« 55. 6d. ; elephant's teeth, at 

5. 74d. per pound; and à ſmall quantity of gold, at 
55 . 135. 1d. a mark, The Sapan-word is the moſt 
getleable article which the Dutch procure from Siam, 


t70 


being neceſſary for the ſtowing of their ſhips, and for 


which they give 45. 41 d. per hundred weight. 
Sofa b Raynal, Hiſt. Polit lv. iv. 

Here are no particular handicraft trades, but every 
man underſtands ſomething of all ; for as the king em- 
ploys halſ his ſubjects in any buſineſs indifferently for 
fix months in the year, ſhould any perſon be entirely 
ignorant of what he is ſet about, he would ſuffer the 
baſtinado. On the other hand, none ſtrive to excel, 
for fear of being retained in the king's ſervice for life. 
The moſt dreadful diſcouragement to all induſtry is the 
tyranny of the government, which will not permit a 
man to enjoy a fortune, ſhould he be able to acquire 
it; for whenever he is thought to be rich his effects are 
ſeized. 

The Siameſe are however tolerable carpenters; they 
know how to burn bricks and make the hardeſt cements, 
and are-not unſkilful in maſonry. They are ſkilled in 
caſting metals and in covering their idols, Which are 
monſtrous maſſes of brick and lime, with plates of gold, 
filver, and copper : they.alſo cover the hilts of ſwords 
and daggers, and ſome of the king's moveables with 
theſe metals, and can gild a veſſel tolerably well. 

The people here are bur very bad forgemen, and only 
make uſe of caſt iron. Their horſes,are never ſhod, and 
have but poor ſaddles and furniture; for they have not the 
art of tanning leather. They make ja little ordinary 
cloth, but ad inde of ſtuffs either of wool or filk ; and 
yet they embroider very well. T bey have an extravagant 
method of painting, and, like the Chineſe, repreſent ani- 
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Their retail traders in ſhops and markets are ſo pe. 
markable for their honeſty, that the ſeller hardly counts 
the money he receives, or the buyer the goods he pur. 
chaſes by tale; and when they obſerve the Europeans bu 
every trifle with caution, they laugh at their ſuper. 
abundant care; 

Their markets begin at five in the evening, and lf 
till eight or nine at night. 

They have but one ſort of ſilver coin, called a hal; 
theſe are all made in the ſame form, and have the fame 
impreſſions, but ſome are leſs than others; they are of the 
figure of a cylinder, and have a ſtamp on each ſide, with 
odd characters, which none of our travellers haye been 
able to explain. Thoſe on one ſide are included in a 
ring, and thoſe on the other in the figure of a heart, The 
Heal is worth three ſhillings and three half-pence. They 
have no gold or copper money, the former is reckoned 
among their merchantable commodities, and is twelve 
times the value of ſilver. | 
The ſhells called cotoriet, or what we call black nioors 
teeth, ſerve to purchaſe little matters, and differ in their 
price, according as they are more or leſs plentiful; but 
their value at Siam is genetally eight hundred for a penny, 
They buy muſlin and linen by the piece, and none but 
thoſe who are very poor buy it by the ten or cubit, They 
have, however, a fathom, which they uſe in building, 
and in meaſuring their roads and canals ; and their roads 
are marked with a ſtone at the end of every mile. 

For grain and liquors they uſe the ſhell of the cocoꝛ- 
nut, and as theſe are very unequal, they meaſure their ca- 
pacity by the number of corories they contain. They hare 
likewiſe a kind of wicker meaſure, called a fat, with 
which they meaſure corn, and a pitcher for liquids; but 
there being no ſtandard for, them, the buyer ſometimes 
meaſures their capacity by his coco. bells. Their weights 
are no more certain than their meaſures ; for theſe ate 


Stay, 
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mals that never had any exiſtence, and give men the 
moſt abſurd and hideous proportions. 


| 
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uſually pieces of money, which are often light. 
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CHAP, M 
of the PENINSULA of MALACCA, 
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SECT. I. 


Of the Situation and Extent of the Peninſula, and of the 
| bs. a1 and Animals of the Kingdom of MALACCA; 
wit | | 


th ſame Account of its Tnhabitants. 

"2-28 peninſula ſome authors ſuppoſe to have been 
: formerly joined to the iſland of Sumatra, and to be 
the Aurea Cherſoneſus of Ptolemy. It is bounded on the 

north by the kingdom of Siam Proper, which extends in- 


neceſſaries for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, except 
what is planted in the gardens, and ſome rice and peaſe 
among the mountains. 


mangoſtane, a delicious fruit, nearly reſembling an apple; 
'the rind is thick and red, and when dried is a 

aſtringent ; its ketnels reſemble cloves of garlic, and are 
of an agreeable taſte, but very cold. 


tough. ſkin beſet with 
/very agreeable pulp. 


— — * 
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Beſides the fruits common in India, they have the 


The rambe/{an is about the ſize of a walnut, and has a 
capillaments, within which is 2 


The durian is alſo an excellent fruit; for though it 


to the peninſula, the ſouthern part being ſubje& to the 
king of Siam; on the weſt by the ſtraits of its own name, 
which divide it from Sumatra; and on the eaſt and ſouth 

the Indian fea. It extends from about 2% to about 
11 N. latitude, and is ſuppoſed to be about four hun- 
2 and fixty miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 


The peninſula of Malatca is divided into ſeveral petty 
- kingdoms, ſome of which are tributary to the king of 
Siam, and others are independent ſtates © 
The above kingdoms, which are fo: diminutive as 
ſcarcely to deſerve the name, are Malacca, Fahore, 81n- 
| , Patana, Pahan, Tringano; Pera, Queda, and Li- 
gor. We ſhall begin with the kingdom of Malacca, which 
gives name to the peninſula, and is ſituated towards its 
uthern extremi . 1 
The coaſts of the kingdom of Malacca are flat, marſhy, 


and unwholeſome; and the inland part of the country is | 


covered with mountains and deſarts that produce nothing 


has a diſagreeable ſmell, it is grateful to the palate: the 
rind is thick and yellow, and its pulp reſembles thick 
cream, but is more delicious. It is efteemed hot and 
nourifhing to ſuch a degree as to be efteemed a. provo- 
Sen and, inſtead of cauſing a ſurfeit, it fortifies the ſto- 
mach, Sp 
Here is alſo plenty of- corons, oranges, lemons, limes, ſu- 
gar-canes, and mangoes, particularly a ſpecies of the latter, 
called by the Dutch a /tinker, from its being very offenſive 
to the ſmell and tafte; , Here is a tree called the nun- 
ing-tree, becauſe its flowers cloſe in the night. The 
pine-apples of this country are eſteemed the beſt in the 
world, and are beſides not ſo apt to give a ſurfeit 2 
others. 2 5 pai 
There are here tygers, elephants, wild-boars, and plenty 
of fwvine ; but the other cattle are few, and are generally 
can. © © ) ae Fe ee ET e 
The inhabitants both of the kingdom and penipſula of 
Malacca ate called Malayans, and are very tawny. The 


for exportation but elephant teeth, a little un, and few 


men go naked, except wearing à piece of ſtuff _ | 
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MALACCA; AS 


their waiſt, to hide what modeſty teaches them to con- 
ceal, and yet they adorn themſelves with gold, bracelets 
and ear- rings, ſet with precious ſtones. The women wear 
filk ſkirts, which are ſometimes embroidered with gold; 
and have long hair, which they anoint with the oil of the 
cocoa-nuts, and adorn with jewels. They are extremely 
ud, and demand more reſpect than other Indian women, 
yet are reported to be very wanton. . 
© The Malayans are ſaid never to go without a poniard, 
which they call crid. Nothing,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, 
« jg more to be dreaded than ſuch men, with ſuch an in- 
ſtrument. When they get on board a veſſel, they ſtab all 
the crew at the time when no harm is ſuſpected. Since 
their treachety has been known, all Europeans take care 
never to employ a Malayan ſailor ; but theſe barbarians, 
who always make it a rule to attack the weaker party, have 
now changed their ancient cuſtom, and, animated by an 
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| dred and fifty years before the iriival of the Portugaſe; 


wards took the 
eſcape by ſea. 
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who diſcovered this country in 1509, and in 1511 Aipbonſo 
Albuquerque made himſelf maſter of the city, after a brave 


reſiſtance, and plundered it of effects to the value of one 


million two hundred and fifty thouſand pieces of eight; 
and, not contented with this booty, had the cruelty to put 
the king to death. This was ſo reſented by the king of 
Siam, and the other neighbouring princes, that they after- 
city by ſtorm, but ſuffered the Portugueſe to 
They, however, afterwards retook it, and 
built the caſtle, with three churches and a chapel within 
the fort, and one without; a conſiderable number of mo- 
naſteries; and a noble college for the Jeſuitu t and in their 
time the inhabitants were ſaid to amount to twelve thou- 


ſand, including the places under the juriſdiction of the 


city. In 1606 the Dutch, ſupported by the forces of the 
king of Jobore, began to diſturb the Portugueſe in their 


unaccountable reſolution to kill or be killed, come in boats 
which hold about _ men, and board veſſels, which 
they frequently carry off; but if they are repulſed, they 
have the ſatisfaction, at leaſt, of having embrued their 
hands in blood.” Hit. Pol. liv. I. So barbarous and ſavage 
are the people who ſpeak the ſofteſt language in all Aja / 
Some authors ſay, there is a people here who ſleep moſt 


ſleſſion; and after thirty-five years of continual hoſti- 
cies, took it from them in 1641. But as the manner in 
| which they obtained the poſſeſſion of this city was ſome- 
what extraordinary, it will be proper to give a particulat 
account of the event. 
| The Dutch being infarmed that great diſputes had ariſen 
between the Portugueſe inhabitants and the king of Fohorez 


part of the day, and do all their buſineſs by night. Theſe, 


reſemble the Europeans, both in their ſhape and complex- 
jon. Their hair is of a yellowiſh colour, and their feet 
turn inwards. Theſe are probably the inland inhabitants, 
called by Captain Hamilton the Monocaboets, which are 
much whiter than the MHalayans of the lowlands, and 
are eſteemed a ſavage and barbarous people : their great- 
eſt pleaſure is ſaid to conſiſt in doing miſchief to their 
neighbours ; for which reaſon the peaſants about the city 


of Malacca ſow all their grain in gardens, incloſed with | 


bedges and deep ditches. | 

he Malayan language is eſteemed the fineſt in all the 
Indies, where it is at leaſt as common as the French in Eu- 
rope. It is very eaſily acquired, becauſe it has no inflections 
either in the nouns or the verbs. This renders the Ma- 
layans well known in the Eaſt, though their country is 
only rich on account of their commerce with the Chineſe. 
A dictionary of this language has been publiſhed in Len- 
don by Captain Bowry. The preſent biſhop of Carliſſe, 
the learned and judicious editor of Captain Coo#'s third 
voyage, conſiders all the various languages which are 
ſpoken in the iſlands of the South Sea, as merely different 
dialects derived from the Malayan language as their com- 
mon ſource, and from hence he infers that thoſe parts of 
the world, ſo widely ſeparated from any continent, were 
originally peopled by Malays. Both Captain King and 


| Mr. Anderfon embraced the ſame opinion, which is ſup- 
See our Appen- | 


ported by the reſearches of Mr. Bryant. 
dix, page 554 note. 
4 SECT. Il. 
Of the City of M ALACCA ; its being taken by the Portugueſe, 


and the Manner in which the Dutch made themſelves Maſ- 
ters of it. A Deſcription of the City and its Inhabitants. 


HE city of MALacca is ſituated at the bottom of a 
bay, where the ſtraits of Malacca are not above 
three lea broad ; and- though the oppoſite ſhore of 
Sumatra be very low, it may be ſeen from thence in a 


clear day; the ſea which ſeparates that iſland being gene- p 


rally as calm as a pond, except when ruffled with ſqualls of 
wind, which are for the moſt- part very violent, * not 
laſting. It is ſituated, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's Ta- 
bles, in 2 12/ N. latitude, and 102% 5 E. longitude from 
Creenwich; and, according to Mariiniere, is three hun- 
| dred and forty Spaniſb leagues from Ceylon, three hundred 
and eighty from China, and one hundred and fifty from 
Achen, It received its name from a fugitive prince, who, 
after being expelled by the kings of Sincapora and Siam, 
put himſe at the head of the Saletes, who lived by fiſhing 
on the coaſt, and the Malayans who inhabited the moun- 
tains, and by their .affiftance planted a colony here, to 
which he gave the name of Malatha, which ſignifies the 
wanderer, TN Mt | 3 | 
: n Nieubeſf, it was founded about two hun- 
wi o. I. „ . 


immediately - conceived hopes of reducing it. 
purpoſe the 


ſtraits of 
on board, and entered into an alliance, offenſive and de- 


For this 
fitted out a ſtrong fleet at Batavia, for the 
alacca, with a conſiderable body of land - forces 


fenſive, with the king of Johore, as long as the ſun and moon 
gave light to the world; on which that prince laid ſiege 
to the fort by land with twenty thouſand men, while the 
Dutch blocked it up by fea; but finding that they were 
unable to take it by force, and that reducing it by famine 
would be a work of conſiderable time, they had recourſe to 
fraud. Hearing that the governor was a ſordid avaricious 
character, and much hated by the garriſon, the Dutch, by 
ſecret conveyance, tampered with him by letters; offer- 
ing him great wealth on condition of his contributing to- 
wards the reduction of the fort. At length the price was 
fixed ; eighty thouſand pieces of eight were to be the re- 
ward of his treachery ; he was to be ſafely conveyed to 
Batavia in their fleet, and be made a free denizen of that 
city. Upon this he ſent ſecret inſtructions to the Dutch 
to make an attack upon the caſt fide of the fort, and then 
calling a council, declared he had a mind to circumvent 
the Dutch by ſuffering them to come cloſe to the walls 
of the fort, and then to fire briſkly on them from all 
quarters, and deftroy them at once. Accordingly the 
Dutch made their approaches without moleſtation, and 
even placed their. ladders, The garriſon ſent repeated 
meſſages to. the governor, acquainting him with the dan- 
ger they were in from having no orders to fire, and re- 
queſted him to make a ſally as was agreed in council; but 
he trifled with theſe repreſentations, til} the Dutch, 


| getting into the fort, drove the guard from the eaſt gate, 


and, opening it, received the reſt of their army; who 

were no ſooner entered, than they gave no quarter to an 
that were in arms, and marching towards the governor's 
houſe, where he thought himſelf ſecure by the treaty, 
they baſely murdered him to ſave the eighty thouſand 

pieces of eight.  ' * 
The city of Malacca is large, populous, and encom- 
paſſed with a ſtone wall and baſtions; the houſes are cloſe 
built, and ſeveral of the ſtreets are handſame, ſpacious, and 
lanted with trees on both ſides. Some of the houſes are of 
ſtone, but they are principally built of bamboos. The Dutch 
have demoliſhed the noble college which belonged to the 
Jeſuits, but have preſerved the church belonging to it for 
the exerciſe of their religion : this being placed on the top 
of a hill may be ſeen up or down the ſtraits at a great diſ- 
tance, and a flag-ſtaff is placed on the ſteeple, on which 
a flag is hoiſted on the appearance of any ſhip. Another 
of the churches, which had the name of Afſericordia, 
they converted into a magazine. Near the church on 

which the flag is fixed is a fort, which commands both 
the town and road, and is commonly garriſoned by two 
hundred Europeans. The only paſſage to it is by a draws» 
bridge. It is both large and ftrong, one third of its walls 
being waſhed by the ſea, and the reſt ſecured by the river, 
which runs through a deep ditch. The houſe of the go- 
25 t Ca, Þ 


* 
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vernor is both beautiful and convenient; and there are 


ſeveral other good houſes both in the fort and in the city. 
The harbour being one of the beſt in that part of the world, 
on account of its being ſafe in all ſeaſons, is frequented by 
veſſels from moſt parts of the Indies. While it was in the 
poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, it was, next to Ormus and Goa, 
the richeſt city in the Indies, and a place of rendezvous for 
their ſhips from China, Japan, the Spice I/lands, &c. as 
well as a great mart for gold and precious ftones. Before 
the Dutch made Batavia the emporium of their trade, it 
was the ſtaple of theſe parts for all the rich commodities 
of Coromandel, Peru, Siam, Banda, the Moluccas, and all 
the neighbouring countries and iſlands, and was therefore 
frequented by vaſt numbers of foreign merchants: but 
now it has no great trade ; yet Mr. Lockyer ſays, they 
have two or three ſhips a year from the Engliſb ſettlements 
on the coat and bay of Bengal with opium, flight /ilks, ca- 
licees, &c. which they ſell here, and make profitable returns 
in long- pepper, benjamin, canes, rattans, and gold, which 
laſt is had here at reaſonable rates; but this trade is 
carried on by the connivance of the governor, council, 
and fiſcal, whoſe buſineſs it is to prevent it : however, the 
ordinary charges of the fort and garriſon are ſaid to be 
equal to the profits made here by the Dutch. 

The other inhabitants are the Chineſe, Moors, Portu- 

eſe, and a few Armenians. The beſt ſhops are thoſe of the 
Chineſe; theſe are well ſtocked with the produce of their 


own country: there are three or four great Mabometan 


merchants, but the natives live very meanly in the ſub- 
urbs ; they reſemble thoſe of Achen, and are very neg- 
ligent in their affairs. The river is very broad, and at 
high-water is brackiſh ; but is freſh at low-water, when 
the ſhore is ſo muddy that there is no landing. The in- 
habitants have ſtore of fowl, fiſb, fruit, and roots, but 
there is little paſturage. bo 


SECT, III. 
Of the Kingdom of JoHoORE. 


Av 235 . | 

Tis Situation, Extent, and Produce. Its Inhabitants, and an 

Account of Johore Lami, the Capital. Of the Town and 
and of Sincapora, and the Johore I/lands. - | 


K wa. country ſituated to the ſouth of Malacca is the 
territory of the king of Fohore, which is waſhed 
both on the eaſt and weſt by the Indian- ocean, and is about 
eighty leagues broad, and one hundred in length, from 
the town of Pera on the north, to Point Romano, the 
ſouthern cape of all the continent of Aſia, which is ſituated 
in one degree north latitude. . _ | 

This is a very woody country, and has plenty of lemons, 
very large citrons, pepper, and the other common fruits of 
the Indies; it has alſo aguila- wood, and canes: the coun- 


try likewiſe produces gold, tin, and elephants teeth ; and | 


among the cattle are buffaloes, wild boars, cows, and deer. 
| The common people wear only a piece of ſtuff hanging 
down before, but thoſe in better circumſtances have cali- 
coe ſhifts, with a filk head-band and girdle, and by their 
fides have poniards adorned with precious ſtones. 
paint their nails yellow, and thoſe of the greateſt quality 
wear them longeſt, the latter of which exactly agrees with 
the practice of the Indians at Otabeite, and many other 
iſlands lately viſited in the South-Sea. | 
The capital of this kingdom, which is called Jabore 
Lami, is fituated on a river twenty-one leagues ſouth of 
Malacca. This was a conſiderable city before it was de- 
ſtroyed by the Portugueſe in 1603, when the king, being 
driven from it, built another city in 1609, higher up the 
river, which he called Batuſabar, and to which the Dutch 
contributed out of the ſpoils they had taken from the Por- 
tugueſe, on their driving them out of the country. At 
the entrance of the river are two iſlands in the form of 
ſugar-loaves. The town is divided into two. parts, the 
one thirteen hundred paces, and the other-five hundred 
in-compaſs, and contains about four thouſand fighting 
men. The houſes, which are built along the bank of 
the river, are of free-ſtone, raiſed on piles eight or ten 
feet high, and have a noble apppearance. bs Os; 


The natives are a mixture of Pagan and Mabometant, 
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who are ſupplied with prieſts from Surat, Their mon 
is a gold coin, called may, worth about three ſhilling, 
and ſix- pence ſterling, and a coupang, which is one quarter 
of a macy. © 

The town and iſland of Sincapour or Sinapore, are ſity. 
ared on the ſouthermoſt point of the peninſula, and vive 
name to the ſouth-eaſt part of the ſtraits of Malacca. Min- 
hoff ſays, that it is twenty leagues, but others ſay that it iz 
a hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Malacca; before the 
building of which city Sincapour had a king of its own . 


it was then the principal trading town on the coaſt, on ac. 


count of its lying in the centre of trade, and its havin 
good rivers and ſafe harbours, ſo conveniently ſituated 
thatall winds ſerve ſhipping to come in and go out of them, 
It has a mountain of the ſame name, which produces ag 
cellent diamonds. The ſoil of this country is black ang f 
and the woods abound in timber fit for maſts and for build. 
ing. Large beams grow wild, and are not inferior to the 
beſt in Europe; as do alſo ſugar-canes of a prodigious ſize, 

To the ſouth-eaſt of Cape Romano lie the Johokr 
IsLanDs, which are the principal of thoſe on the eaftern 
coaſt : theſe are Pulo-Tingi, Puls- Aure, Puls- Pifang 
Pulo-Timoun, and Linga; which laſt, Nieuhsf ſays 
abounds with ſago, but has no rice, and has about three 
thouſand inhabitants: and all theſe iſlands in gener 
produce goats, poultry, and ſome fruit; but no commo- 
dities proper for exportation, 

PuLo-AURE, or the iſland of Aure, is inhabited by 
Malayans, who profeſs the religion of Mabomet, and are 
ſaid to form a kind of republic, at the head of which is a 
captain, or leader, of their own chooſing. The iſland 
abounds with refreſhments of every kind, and chiefly con- 
ſiſts of five or ſix mountains, in which are many planta- 
tions of cocoa- trees. It is extremely populous ; ſettle. 
ments are diſperſed through the country ; but the women, 
whether married or virgins, are never ſeen abroad. Com- 


| modities are here not purchaſed with money, but with 


iron, with which the inhabitants make military weapons; 


and more eſpecially tools for building houſes, and tilling 


the ground, They have canoes formed only of three pieces 
of wood, and they have the character of being an humane, 
friendly, and ſincere people, remarkable for their honeſty. 

PuLo T1moun, or TInox, borders on the country of 
Paban, and is the ſafeſt as well as the largeſt and higheſt 
of all the Johore //lands; it is extremely pleaſant, its moun- 
tains being all covered with trees, and its valleys watered 
with clear ſtreams. 
the Javaneſe fetch great quantities. t 
Puro PisANG, or the iſland of PIs Ax, is three leagues 
ſouth-eaſt from T:moun, and has a town of the ſame name, 
where there is good anchoring. The iſland is well ſupplied 
with refreſhments and good water, PLS ud 


* 


Of PAT AN A. 


Ius Situation, Extent, and Produce. Its Capital of the ſame 
| :Name deſcribed, and the Manners of the Inhabitants. The 
Power of the King, and the Trade carried on there. 


DArANA is ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of the gulf 

of Siam, and had once an Engliſh and Dutch factory» 
It abounds with wild bes; is about ſixty leagues in 
length; is governed by its own magiſtrates, yet pays the 
king of Siam a kind of annual homage, by preſenting him a 
gold flower worth fifty crowns. The port, which is about 
two leagues from the town, had formerly a very great trade, 
it being the ſtaple for Surat ſhipping; and carried on 2 
conſiderable .commerce from 
China, Tonquin, Cambodia, and Siam; but the merchants 
being greatly expoſed fo robbers and murderers, turned 


their trade into another channel, which was of ſingulat 


advantage to Batavia, Siam, and Malacca. 

Patana abounds with all the grain and fruits of the 
Indies, beſides ſome tranſplanted from China, and each 
month has its peculiar fruit. „ 

Here are tygers, elephants, apes, wild-boars, and other wild 
and tame. beaſts, fowls, ducks, and beautiful turtle- dæues, 


1 * 


It produces the beſt betel, of which 


va, Malabar, Coromandth, 


that have as fine colours as tbe peacock ; they have 1 
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Panan and TRANGANO. 743 5 


25 ert, and crafiſh. The apes and wild-boars do 
1 ie to Nias ; the inhabitants therefore 
kill as many as poſlible of the latter; but, as they eat 
no ſwine's fleſh, they bury the carcaſes. _ 3 
The town, which is encompaſſed on the land fide by 
bogs, is about half a league in length, but is narrow and 
fortified with wooden paliſadoes as tall as the main-maſt 
of a ſhip. The houſes are built of cane and wood. The 
- ſuburbs, which are alſo long and narrow, are watered by 
2 fine ſtream, and here the king bas a palace incloſed 
with paliſadoes. In this town the Mahometans have ſtately 
moſques, and the Gentoos ſeveral temples. 

The inhabitants of this city are of a ſwarthy complexion, 


well ſhaped, proud, obliging to their friends, and poſ- | 
leſs an SO is Wie and ſtrong drink. They have 


as many wives and concubines as they can maintain, 
and let out their daughters and female flaves to foreigners 
for ſo much a month; by which infamous commerce 
the nobility make great profit. 743 6 
According to Nieuhof, the king is able to bring eigh- 
teen thouſand men into the field > this country has more 
fhips than any of the neighbouring nations. The Chi- 
neſe are the chicf manufacturers and traders: they bring 
here porcelain, ſtoves, kettles, lockimith's-ware, dry and 
falt fiſh, calicoes, &c. in return for which they receive ſe- 
veral forts of wood, cordage made of cocoa- nut ſhells, (a 
manufacture well known in the South - Sea iſlands, ſee our 
Appendix, page 617.) the ſkins of buffaloes, oxen, rabbits 
and hares; cocoa- nut oil, rice, green - peaſe, ſeveral ſorts 


5 


of fruit, and edible bird's-neſts. | 
F 
: Of the Kingdoms of PAHAN and TRANGANO. 


Their Situation and Produce. The Capitals of thoſe Countries 


AHAN, which is ſituated one hundred and fifty miles 


the ſouth of Patana, ſituated twelve miles up a river of the 
ſame name, which has a pretty large iſland at its mouth 
that divides it into two channels. This river is a mile 
broad, but ſo full of ſhoals that it is difficult, even at 
high water, for a ſhip of thirty tons burden to get up to 
town. This river, in which there is abundance of 
gold-duſt, waſhes the foot of Malacca- pill, and along 
the ſides of it pepper is planted for exportation. The 
country on its banks is Jow, woody, and ſtored with 
wild game and fruits, and in the river and the ſea are ex- 
cellent fiſh, but the air is not-reckoned very healthful. 
The nobility alone live in the city of Paban, and the 
common people in the ſuburbs; the city is therefore very 
ſmall, and is ſurrounded with a fence formed of the trunks 
of trees joined together about four fathoms high, and has 
a baſtion at each corner; the ſtreets, being hedged in 
with reeds, and planted with cocoas and other trees, re- 
ſemble ſo many gardens. The houſes are generally built 
of reed and ftraw, but the king's palace is of wood. 
Captain Hamilton informs us, that the king earneſtly 
_ expreſſed his defire that the Engl; would ſettle here; and 
told him, that Pahan might be made a place of great trade, 
were there ſhipping to carry off the pepper and tin, or calin, 
which his country could furniſh ; adding that one hundred 
and fifty men would be ſufficient to curb his own rebel- 
lious ſubjects and their allies the 3 but that none in 
that country ever put themſelves under the protection of 
the Dutch who would not be glad to ſhake it off again. 
The next country to this is TRanGano, which is ex- 
tremely pleaſant and heal:hful, and affords a fine land 
ſcape from the fea, The hills, which gently riſe, and 
are of a moderate height, are 'covered with ever- greens 
| that bear a variety of delicious fruits, as durions, oranges, 
lemons, limes, mangoſtans, ramboſtans, mangoes, and 
letchees; and in the valleys are corn, pulſe, and ſugar- 
. canes z bur the Malapans, being too lazy to cultivate 
the carth, this is performed by the. Chineſe. The coun- 
try alſo produces pepper and gold, which are chiefly ex- 
ported by the Chineſe. „ DPTRTORS: i 6h th ark 
- The fineſt. fiſh come from the neighbouring ſeas into 
its riyer, and are caught in the months of July and Au- 


north eaſt of Malacca, is the capital of a kingdom to | 
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guſt: but from October to March the river is mut up by a 
bar formed by the impetuoſity of the great ſeas, which 


the north-eaſt monſoons produce near that ſhore. Their 


poultry are large, plump, and ſweet; but beef is ſcarce, 
] except that of the bufalve, of which there is plenty. 


The city of TRANOANo, in which the king of the 
country reſides, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of the 
above-mentioned river near the ſea, The houſes, which 
amount to about a thouſand, are not formed into regular 
ſtreets, but. ſcattered ten or twenty in a place at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, forming many ſeparate villas, 
Above half of the inhabitants are Chineſe, who trade te 
ſeveral of the neighbouring countries, 


%%% 3. Rr wa, 
Of PerA, the Iſlands PuLoDINGING, Queva, andL1cor. 
Their Situation, Produce, and the Manners of the Inhabitants, 


T ERA, or PokacH, is ſituated at the bottom of a bay 
one hundred and fifty-four miles north-weſt of Ma- 


lacca, in four degrees forty minutes north latitude, and 


one hundred and two degrees ten minutes eaſt longitude 


'from London, near a river that diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſtraits of Malacca. This is the capital of a kingdom of 


the ſame name, and abounds with more tin, called here calin, 


than any country in India. It has very high mountains, 
thick woods, and frightful deſarts, which abound with 
rhinoceroſes, wild elephants, buffaloes, tygers, and ſerpents; 
and the rivers are infeſted by crocodiles. According to 
Captain Hamilton this is properly a part of the kingdom 
of Fohorez but the government, when he was here, was 
in great confuſion, the people, who are Mabometant, be- 
ing ſo untractable, treacherous, and barbarous, that no 
European nation can keep a factory there with ſafety, as 
the Dutch experienced when they ſettled a factory and 
erected a fort at Pulodinging, an iſland at the mouth of 
the river Pera, where they were all cut off. * 

According to Dampier and Nieuboff, this iſland is 
mountainous, and well ſupplied with ſprings of water. 
It has large timber, and trees proper for maſts and ſail- 
yards. Theſe trees are tall, and have a rell wood, valued 


for its beauty by the Indians, who make curious works of 


it. The iſland has ſeveral good bays, excellent water, 
and plenty of fowl and fiſh, particularly turtle, and a 


ſmall ſort of very good oyſters, which often hang in 


cluſters to the branches of trees that grow by the ſides of 
the water. Here are likewiſe many wild boars, that ſwim 
hither from the neighbouring continent to feed on the 
roots; but the coaſt is infefted with a venomous flat 
fiſh,- called a ſea-gualm, that is dangerous to thoſe of 
the inhabitants who waſh in the ſea, by cauſing inflam- 
mations wherever they touch: they are about the ſize of 
a common plate; their fleſh is ſoft like a jelly, on their 


backs are red and purple ſpots, and there are eight teats' - 


on their bellies. 


QueDa, or KEDA, is a ſea-port town, one hundred and- 


thirty miles from Patana, on the weſt ſide of the penin- 
ſula, and is the capital of a country which has alſo the 


title of a kingdom; but its territory is ſmall, and the 


people poor. It is ſituated in a good foil, watered by ſe- 


veral brooks that come from a navigable river, ſaid to 


abound with crocodiles. + The-poor, proud, and beg- 


early king,” ſays Captain Hamilton, <* never fails to viſit 


foreign merchants.as ſoon as they arrive in this port, and 
expects ' preſents from them when they return his viſit ; 


for which his majeſty will honour the foreigners with a 


ſeat near his ſacred perſon, and chewing a little betel, 
will put it out of his mouth on a little gold ſaucer, which 


| bis page hands to the foreigner, who muſt take'it with all 


poſſible reſpect, and chew the royal morſe} after him, for 
a refuſal would be attended with danger.” The ſame 


practice prevails in many of the new diſcovered iſlands in 


the South Sea. We „ . 
Licon, the capital of a country of the ſame name, is 
ſituated, in 100 25' E. longitude from London, and in 8* 
N. latitude. It is ſubject to Siam. On the coaſt is a ſmall 
iſland alſo called Lrgor, The Durch have a factory 
here that carries on a conſiderable trade in tin and pep- 


per; the country producing abundance of the former, 
e 8 . all 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 
5 and thatched with reeds, and has many Pagan tem. 
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an of which they monopolize. The town, which is ſitu- 
ated about two mites above the factory, is built of bam- 


ples with lofty and flender ſteeples. 


- 
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XXI. 


Of the Empire of AVA, including PE GU, ARACAN, and TIP RA. 


T 
Tis Situation and Boundaries : the Manner in which Pegu 
iat ſubdued and rendered fubjeft td the King of Ava. A 
Sori Deſcription of the Cities of Pegu and Syriam. 


4 » PE 


HE empire of Ava is placed by Monſieur de Lift: 
] between the latitude of 15 and 28 N. and is 
Aided by Tibet on the north, on the eaſt by the king- 
doms of Laos and Siam, on the weſt by Bengal and its 
gulf, and on the ſouth by the Indian ſea. 5 
The greateſt part of this territory was formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the king of Pegu ; but that —_— has been 
7 


deffroyed by two powerful kings of Ava and Si 


am ; the 
former of whom is abfolate ſovereign both of Ava and 
Pegn, ind has ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates tributary 
to bim. 1 | 
Thofe who have travelled through the Ea give but 
little information about the kingdom of Ava, though 
pretend it is twice as large as that of France. They 
only obſerve, that the immenſe riches of the king appear 
in the ſplendor of his palace, which, though of vaſt ex- 
tent, is for the moſt part adorned with gilding. 
Whatever is related by hiſtorians of the kingdom of 
Pegu is drawn from Gaſpar Balbi, a rich Venetian mer- 
chant, who traded thither in 1576 ; therefore ſuppoſing 
him to poſſeſs a competent ſhare of judgment and veracity, 
yet his account of that country can give but little idea 
of its preſent ſtate 3 we ſhall therefore take our account 
of Pegu chiefly from Captain Hamilton, who viſited that 
kingdom, and became inftrufted in the manners of the 
people, partly by the inhabitants themſelves, and partly 
by the informations he obtained from ſome of the 
Engliſh company of Fort St. George who traded thither. 
The cauſe which produced the ruin of the king- 
dom of Pegu, with Martavan, and ſome others un- 
det its dominion, was told to Mr. Hamilton by ſome 
| Peguans, in ſeveral diſcourſes he had with them on that 


A ſtrict friendſhip for a long time ſubſiſted between 
the kings and ſubjects of Pegu and Siam, who being 
next neighbours, carried on a great trade with each 
other till the ſixteenth century: but a Pegu veſſel be- 
ing at Siam, the metropolis of the kingdom, when rea- 

to depart, anchored one evening near a ſmall temple 

a few-miles below the city, when the maſter and ſome 
of the crew going to worſhip; ſaw a little well-car- 
ved image of the . Samſay, and finding the Tala- 
poins negligent, ſtole that idol, and carried it to Pegu. 
Thoſe prieſts mifling the little idol, lamented their loſs 
to all the neighbouring Talapoins, and by their advice 
carried their complaints to the king of Siam; and there 
happening to be a ſcarcity of corn that year, the eala- 
mity was imputed by the prieſts to the loſs of the god 
Samay. The king of Siam now ſent anambaſly to his 
brother of Pegu, deſiring the reſtitution of the image, 
whoie abſence had been attended with ſuch fatal con- 
ſequences : but the king of Pegu refuſing to comply with 
his requeſt, a bloody war enſued between the two king - 
doms, in which the king of Siam ravaged the country, 
and annexed the inland countries of Pegu to his own 
dominions. | | 


* 


Tue king of Peg, in this diſtreſs, invited the Portu- 
gucſe to his aſſiſtance, whoſe name began to be dread- 


ed in India, and by the great encouragement he gave 
them, 


vice: the uſe of fire · arms being then unknown in thoſe 


parts, they ſpread terror wherever thuy came, and drove 


ot about one thouſand volunteers into his ſer- 


the Siameſe out of the country. The king of Peu then 
made one Thoma Pereyra, a Portugueſe, general in chief 
of all his forces, and ſettled his court at Martavan, near 
the borders of Siam, to be ready on all occaſions tg 
repel the Siameſe troops. | 

Though the Portugueſe, by their infolence, now reg. 
dered themſelves hated by people of all ranks, Thong 
Pereyra was the favourite at court; he had elephant 
of ſtate, and a guard of his own countrymen to attend 
him. One day, as he was coming with great ſtate from 
the palace, riding on a large elephant, he chanced to 
near muſic in a burgher's houfe, whoſe daughter, a y 
beautiful virgin, had been married to a young man of the 
neighbourhood. The general went to the houſe, wiſh. 
ed them joy, and deſired to fee the bride. The parent 
took the general's viſit for a great honour, and brought 
their daughter to the elephant's fide, when being {truck 
with her beauty, he had the villainy to order his guards 
to ſeize her, and carry her to his houſe. 

The general's orders were but too readily obeyed, and 
the a pb not being able to endure his loſs, died 
by his own hand: the diſconſolate parents of this injured 


pair rent their cloaths, and ran towards the King's 


palace uttering their lamentations, and imploring their 


gods and countrymen to revenge them on the inſolent 


Portugueſe, the oppreſſors of their country. The ſtreets 
were ſoon unable to contain the crowds with which th 
were filled, and the noiſe they made reaching the king's 
ear, he ſent to know the cauſe of the tumult, and being 
informed, let the people know that he would puniſh the 
criminal. - He accordingly ſent for Pereyra; but that ra 
viſher.excuſed himſelf from attending, under the pretence 
of indiſpoſition. 1 257 : 
The king, exaſperated at this conduct, in the firſt tranſ- 
port of his rage, ordered the whole city to take arms, 
and make a general maſſacre of the Portugueſe, where- 
ever they could be found. This cruel order was fo 
ſpeedily executed, that in a few hours all. the Portugueſe 
were ſlaughtered, except the criminal, who being taken 
alive, was faſtened by the heels to an elephant's foot, 
and thus dragged through the ſtreets, till the fleſh 
was torn from his bones. Three Portugueſe alone were 
ſayed; theſe were accidentally in the ſuburbs near the ri- 


ver, and hiding themſelves till night, made their eſcape 


in a ſmall boat, and coaſting along the ſhore, lived on 
what they found among the rocks, and in the woods, 
and at length arrived at Malacca. Hiſtory furniſhes ma- 
ny inſtances of revolutions brought about by the general 
reſentment which is excited in a people from violence | 
committed upon a woman. The fate of Lucretia and 
Virginia among the Romans, effected at once what would 


otherwiſe have been the work of years; and the inſurrec- 


tion of Fack Cade, produced by the ſame cauſe in our 
own country, had well nigh overturned the ſtate. 

Both theſe kingdoms being extremely weakened and 
exhauſted by theſe wars, ſuſpended all acts of hoſtility, 
till about the middle of the ſeventeenth century, when 
the king of Siam again invading Pegu, conquered ſe- 
veral pfovinces tributary to that kingdom. The king 
of Pegu, now finding his forces unable to protect bis 
dominions, called for the aſſiſtance of the king of Aua, 
whoſe dominions Jay about five hundred miles up the 
river. He complied with the invitation, and drove 
Siameſe from. their new conqueſts ; but afterwards: per- 
ceiving the want of diſcipline among the Peguan forces, 
he murdered the king whom he came to protect, broke 


the Peguan army, ſeized the kingdom of Pegs, and 
ruined its capital. 3 9 
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The ancient city of Pegu ſtands about forty miles to 
the eaſtward of Syriam, and was once the ſeat of many 
reat and puiſſant monarchs, who made a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in the eaſt; but now its glory is laid in the duſt ; 
for not a twentieth part of it is inhabited, and the few that 
dwell there are of the lower claſs of the people. The 
ditches that ſurrounded the city, which are now dry, 
and bear good corn, ſhew that few cities in the world ex- 
ceeded it in magnitude, for they are computed to en- 
compaſs ſix or ſeven leagues of ground, 

The city of SYRIAM is built on a rifing ground near 
the fide of Pegu river, about fix leagues from the bar, and 
is encompaſſed with a wall formed of ſtone without 
mortar. The governor, who is generally a perſon of 
the royal blood, reſides in it. The ſuburbs are how- 
ever four times bigger than the city, It was many 
years in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, till their inſo- 


d pride obliged the government to drive them | p 
raven 4g , N 7 loff her hair, ſell her for a flave, and keep the money. 


On the contrary, if the man goes aſtray, the woman 


from thencſe. | f 
TK . it. 


Of the Produce of the Country ; the Perſons, Dreſs, Cuſtoms, 
and Manners of the Inhabitants, particularly the Form of 

marrying a Pegu Woman to an European; the annual Ce- 
. remony of firing Shy-rockets of a prodigious Size, 'The' 
_ Diſeaſes to which the People are liable. . | 


HIS country is very fruitful in corn, excellent 

| pulſe of ſeveral ſorts, fruits and roots, and pro- 
duces timber ſor building, elephants teeth, iron, ſaid 
to be of ſo hard a nature as to be a kind of natural ſteel, 
tin, lead, oil of earth, wood oil, the beſt rubies in the 


world, ſmall diamonds, amethyſts, ſapphires, and other | 


recious ſtones z bees- wax, ' ſtick-lack, and abundance 
of ſaltpetre. Wild game of all ſorts is extremely plen- 
tiful, and Captain Hamilton ſays, that deer ate ſo nu- 
merous, that he bought one for a groat ; but though they 
are very fleſhy, they are not fat. hey have ſwine's fleſh, 
2 good poultry, and many ſorts of excellent 


The Peguans ſuffer their hair to grow very long, and 
tie it, on the top of their heads with a cotton ribbon wrap- 
ped round it in ſuch a manner that it ſtands up in the form 
of a ſpire.- They wear a garment ſo thin that the ſxin is 
eaſily: ſeen through it, and have a large ſcarf about their 
Joins, which reaches to their ancles, but they wear neither 
ſtockings nor ſhoes. | FT Ao 


„ 
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The natives of Aus are diſtinguiſhed from the Peguans 


civilized-part of mankind, may ſerve to throw à light on 
e latter Na, which has been very un- 


plump, well ſhaped, and have good features; but are 
7 of an olive complexion. He. ter ancien 


The women ate much fairer than the men 8 | they are chooſe ſome women out of the peop 


alſo well ſhaped, and have commonly pretty round faces, 
but ate ſmall of ſtature. Their head dreſs is their own 
| black hair tied up behind, and when they go abroad: they 

wear a piece of cotton cloth looſe on the top of their heads. 


They wear a cotton vor ſilk frock, which ſits cloſe; to 


their bodies and arme, and reaches half way down the 
thigh under it is a ſcarf which comes four times round 


2 CCC 
Ihe women are extremely courteous and kind to ſtran· 

rs, and are particularly fond of marrying Europeans: 

ence moſt of the foreigners: who trade thither, marry 
one gef theſe women, 'for the time they ſtay; After the 
patties ate agreed, the bride's parents, or her neareſt re- 
lations, invite the bride and bridegroom; wh the friends; 
nn a feaſt; and whea it is over, the father, or 
Vol. I. ee 


bride-man, aſks them both if they are willing to echabit 
together as man and wife, and both giving their con- 
ſent, they are declared lawfully married. If the bride- 


they have a bed provided in the houſe where they are 
married, a a » | J 

Theſe women are obedient and obliging to their tem= 
porary huſbands, and take the management of affairs 
within doors wholly into their own hands. The wife 
goes to market, buys and dreſſes the food, and takes care 
of her huſband's cloaths, in waſhing and mending them. 
If he has goods to ſell, ſhe takes a ſhop, and ſells them 
by retail, to a much better account than he could ſell 
them to the merchants, and ſome of them take goods to 
the inland towns, where they exchange them for ſuch 
as are proper for the foreign markets to which the huſ- 
band is bound, and generally bring fair accounts of their 
roceedings. If ſhe proves falſe to his bed, he may cut 


will be apt to poiſon him. If ſhe proves prolific the 
children cannot be carried out of the kingdom without 
the king's permiſſion, which, however, may be purchaſ- 
ed for forty or fifty pounds; and, if any irreconcileable 
quarrel happens between them, the father muſt take care 
of the boys, and the mother of the girls. When the 
huſband leaves the country he may continue the mar- 


a month; and if this be not done, ſhe may marry again 


his account ſhe is obliged to ſtay three years. She is 
the better eſteemed for having been married to ſeveral 
European huſbands. A. ba 18 
People of fortune annually let off y-roctets in the 
month of September, and if they fly a very great height, 
it is conſidered as a certain ſign that the owner is in fa- 
vour with the gods, but if they fall to the ground, and 
ſpend their fire without riſing, the owner is greatly af- 
flicted, and believes that his deities ate not his friends. 
| The perſons whoſe rockets riſe in the air, ſhew their 
gratitude by building temples, and dedicating them to 


decayed, bringing their idols to adorn the ne- raiſed 
ſtructuxes, are rewarded with the benefice. . Captain 
Hamilton aſſerts, that he ſaw. ſome of. theſe rockets ſo 
large, that one of them contained above five: hundred 
pounds weight of powder, duſt, and coals, of which they 
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grooin has a. houſe, he conducts her thither; but if not, 


riage, by allowing his wife fix ſhillings and eight pence 


at the end of the year; but if ſhe receives that ſum on 


the gods they adore 3- and the prieſts whoſe temples are 


are commonly compoſed. The carcaſe is the trunk of a 


KB Ie AI DB ee BEEN 3 , 
gh 5 ſcar cs four tim . The ,diſtemper moſt dreaded in this countty is the 
their waiſt, and hangs almoſt to the ancle,” but is ſo con- ſmall-pox.. When any one is ſeised with: it, all tha 

trived,, that at every ſtep they take it ſhe s the right leg, 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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The other:cemplt; named Dagumy is ſituated in a low 
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SECT. III. 


Of the Religion of the Peguans. A Deſcription of their Tem- 
© ples and Images, and of the Funeral of an High-Prielt, 


HE Talapoins are ſuch ſtrict obſervers of all the 
rules of humanity and charity, that if a ſtranger 

has the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on the coaſt, though 
he is by the laws of the country the king's ſlave, they 
prevail on the governors to evade the cruel law, and 
deliver him to their care, When any unfortunate ſtran- 
gers come to their temples, they are hoſpitably ſupplied 
with food and raiment; if they are fick or maimed, theſe 
priefts, who are alſo the chief phyſicians of Pegu, keep 
them till they are -cured, and then furniſh them with 
letters of recommendation'to the pricſts of another convent 
on the road they deſign to travel. They never enquire 
after the religion of a ſtranger ; their humanity is too 
enlarged to permit them to confine their benevolence to 
thoſe of their own profeſſion; it is ſufficient that the 
ſtranger has the human form to render him the object 
of their charity. In their opinion all religions are good 
that teich men to be good; they believe that the gods 
are pleafed with various forms of worſhip, but with none 


_ 
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According to Balbi, the Peguans in bis time had an 

nually five principal feſtivals, which they called Sehen, 
and celebrated with extraordinary magnificence, In one 
of them the king and queen went -in pilgrimage bout 
twelve Jeagues from the city, on which occaſion they r0ge 
on a triumphal car, ſo richly adorned with jewels, that 
it might be ſaid, without an hyperbole, they carried 
about them the value of a kingdom. This prince waz 
at that time extremely rich, and had in the chapel of h 
palace ſeveral idols of ineſtimable value. One of them 

he ſays, was of the human form, as big as life, and 
of maſly gold, having on its head a triple crown, adorn. 


ed with all ſorts of precious ſtones ; on the front was a 


ruby as big as a prune ; at the ears were the richeſt pen- 
dants that ever were ſeen, and on the belly a ſcarf in the 
manner of a belt, covered with diamonds and tones of an 
ineſtimable price. Two other idols of filyer were by the 
ſides of the firſt, but higher by two feet. A fourth id 
paſſed for the richeſt of them all, both from the quantity 
of metal, and its ornaments; and a fifth was no leſs ef. 
teemed, though it was only made of braſs and pewter, 
Mr. Hamilton relates, that he ſaw the ceremony of 


the ſfolemnity. After the body had been kept three or 
four months from putrefaction by ſpirits or gums, a great 


that is hurtful to man, becauſe cruelty is contrary to their | maſt was fixed firmly in the ground, and at fifty or fixty 


nature. a | | 
When any contention happens between neighbours, the 
Talapoins uſe all their endeavours to produce a reconcilia- 
tion, and never leave their good offices till they have ob- 
* tained it; on which, in token of friendſhip, the parties, 
according to an ancient cuſtom, eat champoc from each 
other's hand to ſeal their friendſhip. This champo is a 
kind of tea that bas a very diſagreeable taſte: like other 
tea it grows on- buſhes, and is uſed on fuch occaſions 
all over NR. e 6 | | 
- The Talapoms frequently preach to numerous audito- 
ries, in which the uſual ſubject of their diſcourſes is, that 
charity is the 'moſt ſublime of all the victues, and ought 
to be extended not only to mankind; but to animals. 
They alſo exhort the people not to commit murder; to 
take from no perſon any thing belonging to him; to do 
no hurt; to give no offence; to avoid impurity and ſuper- 
ſtition; and, above all, not to worſhip evil ſpirits. "Bi 
their diſcourſes on this laſt point have no effect. The 
people attached to manicbeiſi believe, that all good comes 
from God, and that the evil ſpirits are the authors of all 
tho miſchief that happens to man; and that therefore 
they ought to worſhip: theſe demons that they may not 
afflict them, This is a common notion among the adi. 

idolaters. 1 Lori © 166340 PANTY ©: THIS (9 
The images in their temples are placed croſs-legged 
under domes; their faces are longer than the human; 
their ears are very large, and the lobes are thick; their 


160 , 


toes are all of an equal hength, and'/their arms and hands | - 


are very ſmall in proportion totheir bodies. Fhe congre- 
gatiou bow te them wWhen they cbime in and go out, and 
that is all the worſhig they pay them. 
Abere ate to large temples near Syriam, which ſo 
nearly teſemble ench öther, that they ſeem to be built Gn 
the ſame model. Ont of them, which ſtands about fix 
miles to the ſouthwards: is called Kijaktiachy or the tem ple 
of the. god of gods, in which is animagetwenty yards in 
length, lying in adleeping poſture, and they pretend that 
be Has Hin inithat manner fix thouſand years. The 
doors and winddws:of this ceomplecare always open; and 
erety one is at liberty tolſse this: ito)! They are perſuad- 
ed, that vrhen 1i6-awakews the world? will bedeftroyed; 
he temple is crected / on can eminence, and in a ctear' 


py 


ay MA eaſily be ſeen at ſix leagues diſtance. 
wot 


plain about“ the fame diſtance; to the north of Syrium, 
but the · doons andawindows are abvays ſhut, and none 


yards diſtance on each fide were placed four ſmaller maſts, 
all of them perpendicularly. Around the great maſt in 
the middle three ſcaffolds were erected above each other, 


the lowermoſt the largeſt, and the ſmalleſt at the top, ſo 


that it reſembled a pyramid. - Theſe ſcaffolds were railed 
in, except an open place of three or four feet on each fide, 
Alt the ſcaffolds, and the ground below them, were filled 
with combuſtibles. Four ropes were carried very tight 
from the maſt in the middle to the other four maſts, 
and a rocket on each rope was placed at each of the ſmall 
maſts, The corpſe was then carried to the upper ſtory 
of the pyramid, and laid flat on /the' ſcaffold, and after 
2 great ſhew of ſorrow among the people who were pre- 
ſent,” a trumpet was ſounded, at which ſignal fire was 
put to the rockets, which, with a quick motion, flew 
along the ropes, ſet fire to the combuſtibles, and in a 
moment they were in a flame, and in an hour or two all 
227 T 

The people entertained ſuch veneration for this de. 
ceaſed Talapoin, that t 5 
highly reſpected by the king himſelf, and when any noble- 
man happened to incur the king's diſpleaſure, he made 
uſe'of the intereſt which he had With his ſovereign to have 
him reſtored again to favour. "This always happened, 
Except the nobleman was guilty of atrocious crimes ; and 
then his endeavours were Grecked to procure a mitigation 
of the puniſliczegt, t. 
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The abſaluts Power of the King 1 "the. fulſane Adutation paid 
to him by his Subjetts; the rin which Traitors are 
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| « puniſhed. Of his Army, and the Maintenance of his Trot)s 


The Farms 7 in the Gourts\of  Fuſiice,. and fame Ae 
* count of the Palace and City of Ava, 
JJ... "2ve0 BR Oe io 2017 

HE king is deſpotic, and all his commands are laws; 
1 be, however, holds the relps of government in his 
own hands, and puniſhes with the utmoſt ſeverity thoſe 
governors of provinces and towns vibom he finds guilty of 
oppteſſon. That he may be informed of every thing 
that paſſes throughout his dominibna, every province or 
city- has a deputy reſiding at court, which is generally 
in the-city/ of Ava; the preſent metropolis. Theſe de- 
puties are obliged to attend the Qourt [every morning: 
and when the king has breakfaſted he retires into a rm 
where he can ſee all bis attendants, without being ſeen © 


& 


are allqwed to enter this temple but the prieſts, who will 
not deſeribe the ſhape of this ,idol;” though” they ſay it 
does not reſemble that of an human being. As ſoon as 
 Kilhidck diſlolves the frame: of: the world, Dagun, they 
imagine, will gather up the fragments, and form: a new 


— 


mean while a page waits to call the perſon from whom 
the prince would obtain an account of whatever has 
paſſed in his province or city, and this news he relates, 


looking with profound reverence toward the room e 


ane. Near theſe temples are held annual fairs, at which 
are made free-will offerings forthe uſe of thoſe temples. 
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ich the king happens to heat of by another hand, he 
s ſure of being ſeverely, puniſhe d. . 


5 ö tC 


rnd but if he omits any thing of, conſequence, 


1 5 | 
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an 8 funeral, and was not a little pleaſed wim 
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eſteemed him a faint, He waz 


Ava. A 8 | 


When the king receives information of treaſon, 
murder, or any other crime, he cauſes the affair to be 
tried by judges whom he nominates ; and, on the con- 
viction of the criminal, aſſigns the puniſhment to be 
inflited, which is either to be beheaded, made ſport for 
the elephants, which is the moſt cruel death, or baniſh- 
ed for a time to the woods ; whence, if he eſcapes being 
devoured by the wild beaſts, he may return when his 
time of baniſhment expires, and then muſt ſptnd the 
remainder of his days in ſerving a tame elephant: but for 
ſmaller crimes people are only ſentenced to clean'the 
ſtables of the elephants. | Ta 

The king is treated by his ſubjects with the maſt ful- 
ſome adulation. In ſpeaking or writing to him they 
ſtyle him their god: and in his letters to foreign princes, 
he aſſumes the title of king of kings, to whom all other 
ſovereigns ought to be ſubject, as being the near kinſ- 
man and friend to all the gods in heaven and on the 
earth, by whoſe friendſhip to him all animals are fed 
and preſerved, and the ſeaſons of the year keep their 

gular courſe. The ſur is his brother, and the moon 
and ſtars his relations; and he pretends to preſide over 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea: but, after all theſe 
lofty hyperbolical epithets, he ſinks ſo low as to call him- 
ſelf king of the white elephant, and of the ewenty-four 
is Mown, to fignify to all the kings of the earth that they 
may go to dinner, becauſe their lord hath-already dined. 
And when any foreign ſhips arrive at ꝙriam, he is in- 


formed of the number of the people on board, with their 


age and ſex, and told that ſo many of bis ſlaves are ar- 
rived to partake of the glory and happineſs of his reign. 
Wei an ambaſſador is admitted to an audience, he is 

attended by a conſiderable body of guards, with trum- 
pets ſounding, and heralds proclaiming the hohour he is 
about to receive, in ſeeing his majeſy's-face,: the glory 
the earth; and between the gate and the lea 
ſtairs that 


— 
. 


be 


him to kneel three times in the way thither, and to con- 
tinue on bis knees, with 
a proclamation is tead. e293 un else 855 
When baſkets ef frait and pots of water are carried 
through the ſtreets for ihe uſe of the king, they ate at- 
tende by am offer, and all the people who bappen to 
be near muff fall on their knees, and continue in that 
poſture white eheſe menſils paſs by ; and when the bing 
comes abroad, ſome of his 'clephants ate inſtructed to 
flall on their belly. D DK 7 blo » 42 
Tue officers of the army have no ſalary, n 
ſoldiexs any pay; but the governors of the provinces 
and cities are obliged to give ſubſiſtence do à cettain 


of 5 
c of the 
ad to the chamber of audience, the ambaſſadar }. 


is attended by the maſter of the ceremonies, who inſtructs 


his hands over his , head, till IT V4! ay | 22 ' 
| 4 „„ 1 No authentic Account of thoſe Coun 


acity. which ;ought to be dear to the ge 


ie 
or have the 


2 


il; A. 177 


but if any man queſtions his own eloquence, he may em- 
power a friend to plead for him. Theſe trials are attend- 
ed with no expence : for the town, by an eaſy contribu- 
tion, provides for the maintenance of this court. At the 
backs of the judges are ſeated clerks, who write down what 
is ſaid by the plaintiff 2nd defendant, and the affair is de- 
termined by the governor and theſe twelve judges with the 
utmoſt equity; for if they are found guilty of the leaſt 
partiality, and the king is informed of it by the depu 
of the town, the ſentence is revoked, and the whole 4 Mk 4 
corrected ; ſo that very few appeal from their deciſion to 
the king, which they may do if they think themſelves 
aggrieved ; but if an appeal be made on ill grounds, the 
appellant is ſure to be chaſtized. | p 
Though the king's palace at Ava is very large, and 
built with ſtone, it is a mean ftrufture : it has four 
gates : the Golden Gate, at which ambaſſadors enter, is 
thus named, becauſe all ambaſſadors procure an audience 


by preſents. The ſouth gate is called the Gate of Juſtice, 


and is entered by all who bring petitions, accuſations, 
or complaints. On the welt is the Gate of Grace, where 
all who have received favours, or have been acquitted of 
crimes, paſs out in tate ; and all perſons condemned are 
carried away loaded with fetters : and the north gate, 


| fronting the river, is ſty led the Gate of State, and through 
paſſes, 


it his maje when, according to the language of 


theſe ſlaves, he condeſcends to bleſs his people with his 


proviſions and water are carried in 


Though the. city rable extent, and very 
populous, it is only built of teak pla or ſplit bamboos, 
becauſe if any perſons, are charged with treaſon, or any 
other capital crimes, they may fad no place of ſecarity'; 
for if they do not appear to the firſt ſunimons, fire is ſet 


to their habitations to fetch them out. 


— - 
* 


preſence; and all his 


* 


at this gate. oP | 


ty is of e 
planks, 
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Emma. cis tos en >; bs ers 1 . 
e the Kingdoms of ARRACAN and T IPRA, 

ies, ercoßt the erte 


ens given by Ar. Hamilton. The cruel Manner in which 
he King treated Sultan Sujab, and the DeſtruZTion of the 
(Country: dae en . TON Is 


T r we ſhould give a deſerip- 
tion of Arracan and Tipra; but a regard to that ve- 

| ic pher and 

hiſtorian, makes us more willing to acknowledge our 
being unacquainted with thoſe countties, than to give 

abſurd accounts copied. from authors, who, fond of the 


1 


number of ſoldiers, and to probide the palace at Aud With 


ue a quantity of proviſions as ĩs appointed. Howeyer, 


in bene of war, che King allows the army pay, claaths, 
arme, and al ſo provides magaꝝ ines fur the ſupport of the 
trdeps; büt the war is no ſoonet over than the eloathe 
and artis are returned, by which means the ſoldiers, bei 
aftmnoſt eenſtantly without their aum know not hom d 
uſe thein;: and are little acquaintedawith diſeipline 4. 
* Tbe quality of an officer is ſaich to be known by-the: 
Read of this) tobaceg pipe, which is of earth on metal, 
Wick i ſoe lcet to ln la jointed reed, which at its upper 
dad has a mouth - piece of gald jointed like the keedav and; 
by the number of joints in this golden mouthopiest he 
quality of the officer, and the reſpect that is due to him, 
are fully known. | OP TIN | b 
All the towns in the king's dominions have a govern- 
ment that reſembles a kind of ariſtocracy. The gover- 
nor ſeldom fits in council, but appoints his deputy and 
twelve judges, who fit at leaſt once every ten days, but 
oftener when buſineſs requires it, They aſſemble in a 
large hall, on a kind of ſtage about three feet high, and 
benches are placed round the floor for people to fit or 
kneel upon to hear the trials. The hall is erected on 
pillars, and is open on all ſides; and the judges ſitting 


on mats in the middle, in the form of a ring, there is no | 


place of precedence. Every man has the liberty of plead- 
ing his own cauſe, or ſending it in writing to be read pub- 


bk 


er relate the moſt extravagant and ridiculous 
ories, and ſhew [o little regard to truth, that even what - 
ht appear probable, is rendered doubtful when relat- 
Thus *tis ſaid, that one of the kings of 
palace; and laid the foundation of it upon 
ild z and that being told that bis life would 
uance, à Mahometan, whom he con- 
ſed bim to avert the prediction, 7 eating a 
f r thouſand of the hearts of his 'ſub- 
ſand of the hearts, of white crows, and 
hearts of white'doves, 


mig 
4rracan built 
women with c 


: 


: 


be of ſhort continuance, a 

om poſition of 
* J d of the 
it does 
t 


NOONAN | | . | 
ha. oxt, 4 z not, appear that any traveller of cre- 
as viſite Fee of d 
and it is certain, that Mr. Ovington, who has ſaid ſo . 
much of Arracan, was never nearer that country than 
Bombay and Surat. Mr. Hamilton has indeed viſited the 
coaſt of that kingdom, which he ſays extends four hun- 
dred miles in length, from Xatigam, a town that borders 
on Bengal, to Cape Negrais ; yet few places are inhabited, 
on account of the vaſt number of wild elephants, buffa- 
loes, and tygers; the former of which would ſoon de- 
ſtroy the productions of the earth, and the latter devour 
the tame animals brought thither : only ſome ſmall iſlands 
near the ſhore are peopled by a few poor fiſhermen. ' 
Arracan produces, elephants teeth, tin, lead, ſtick- 
lack, and timber for building. Some of the Mogul's 
ſubjects trade thither for theſe commodities, and ſome- 


* 


| 


ickly'; and all ſuits are determined within three fittings : | 


„IAN 


*.. 


times meet with good bargains of gold, diamonds, rubies, - 


A SYSTEM OF 


158 


and other precious ſtones, which are ſuppoſed to be 


ſome of ſultan Sujah's treaſure. . 

This ſultan Szjah had been driven from Bengal by 
Emir Jemla, the general of Aurengzebe, and came a 
ſuppliant for Pede en to Arracan, about the middle of 
the ſeventeenth century. This unfortunate prince had 
with him his wives and children, with about two hun- 
dred of his retinue, who were reſolved to follow his 
fortune; and ſix or eight camels loaded with gold 
and jewels which e his ruin, and at length the 
ruin of the kingdom. | 
When ſultan Szjab firſt viſited the king of Arracan, 
he made him preſents ſuitable to the quality of the giver 
and receiver, and the king promiſed him all the civili- 
ties due to ſo great a prince, with a ſafe aſylum for him- 
ſelf and family. Emir Joon, knowing where he had 
taken ſanctuary, ſent to the king of Arracan to demand 
the diſtreſſed prince, threatening, if he refuſed to deliver 
him up, to march with his army into his country, and 
take him away by force. This letter had ſuch an effect 
on the king of Arracan, that he baſely contrived the 
means of quarrelling with his guelt, in order to obtain a. 
pretence for ſacrificinghim to the ambition of Emir Jemla. 

Sultan Sujab having a very beautiful daughter, the king 
of Arracan deſired her in marriage, well knowing that 
ſultan Sujab would not conſent to the match, the one 
being a Pagan and the other a Mahometan. Her father 
in vain expoſtulated with the king, who daily becom- 
ing more preſſing, received an abſolute refuſal: on which 
he ſeat Sujab Gets to leave his dominions in three days; 


and commanded that the markets ſhould no longer fur- | 


niſh him with proviſions, at any price whatever. 
Sultan Sujab, knowing it would be death for him to 
return to Bengal, reſolved to paſs over ſome mountains, 
overgrown with woods, into the dominions of the king 
of Pegu, which were not above a hundred miles diſtance ; 
and therefore the day after receiving the meſſage, 
he began his march, with his family, attendants, and' 
treaſure ;_. but the barbarous king, ſent after him a 
ſtrong party, which overtaking him before he got into 
the woods, killed moſt of his. attendants, and ſeizing; 
the treaſure, brought it back in an inglorious triumph. 
What became of the ſultan and his daughter is un- 
known; none relating whether they were ſlain in the 
ſkirmiſh, or afterward devoured in the woods by the 
wild beaſts. „ » 1 ' l J 
So much treaſure, had never before been ſeen in Arra- 
can; but to whom it ſhould belong cauſed ſome diſturb- 
ance, The king thought that all 57% bp to him; thoſ 
that fought for it claimed a ſhare; and the princes of 
the blood wanted ſome fine large diamonds for their la- 
dies: but the prieſts perſuading them to dedicate all the 
_ 4rgaſuce, to the god Dagun, and to deppfit it in his tetn- 
ple, they all unanimouſly agreed tu the 2 10 
, 18.1690 the king of been dying Without iſſue, two 
prinees of the .blood, contenditig Tor the crown, took 
up, arms, and both reſolving to ſeize the treafure,” the 
priefts removed it to a place only known to themſelves 5 
239, 6hs ee ſugh 
- warmth, that in one year both themſelves and families 


ere deſtroyed, and the kingdom left in anarchy . hot 
it is how laid 1 7 uYes 'or at leaſt tributary, to the 
-king of Aua; and this is alſo ſald to be the caſe of Tipps,” 
which extends along the north bf Aba, and is Prod ly 

| > of that Finodor iP v 280 af 
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GEOGRAPHY. Acnay, 


1 . 
8 Cr. VI. 4 
Of the Kingdom of A CHAN. 


Its Situation and Mines. The People free from Tax, 07 

the Coin of Acham ; the Funeral 7 the King; and th, 
Conqueſt of the Country, The People ſaid to be the inuin. 
tors of Gun-powaer. R : 


| HE kingdom of ACHAm, or Az RM, is ſituated 

| to the eaſt of Hindeſlan, and to the weſt of the 
lake Chiamay, and produces every thing neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtence of man, As the country abounds in 


ſerved: them to himſelf, and levies no ſubſidies from 
his people; and, that they may not ſuffer oppreſſion 
none are employed in working theſe mines but the {ayes 
he purchaſes of his neighbours.  'Thus the people are 
free from taxes, and live at their eaſe, while the reg 
of the Indians are involved in all the miſeries of ſlavery 
and oppreſſion, in the midſt of a country where Proyi. 
dence has provided for them all the riches of nature in 
the greateſt exuberance. 6 ro te ff 

It is prohibited by the laws to carry gold out of the 
kingdom, or to coin it into money; yet it is uſed by 
the people in trade in great and ſmall ingots ; but theſe 
are not to be paid to ſtrangers. . The king, however, 
cauſes pieces of ſilver to be coined of the ſize and weight 
of roupies, and of an octagon form; and theſe may be 
tranſported any where | 

The: king reſides in the city of Kemmer; but the 
tombs of the royal family are in the city of Azov, on 
the banks of the river Laguia, where every prince erectz 
a kind of chapel in the great pagoda to ſerve for his 
ae oct nog blung For gh; j 
Being perſuaded, that after death they go into a world 
where thoſe who are ſtained with guilt ſuffer chiefly by 
hunger and thirſt, they place food by the fide of the 
corpſe, that it may feed upon it if neceſſary. The king 
is ſaid to be interred with thoſe idols of gold and ſilver 
which he worſhipped when living; and an elephant, 
twelve camels, fix horſes, and a great number of hounds, 
are alſo buried, from the belief that they may be of uſe 
to him in another world. In theſe funeral ſolemnities 
barbarity is joined to ſuperſtition, and the woman he 
loved beſt, together with the principal officers of his 


nour of being interred with him, and of ſerving him in 
the next world. When a private perſon is interred, all 
his friends and relations aſſiſt at his funeral, and throw 
into the grave the bracelets and arnaments they were 
uſed to Wwenr. iet 12 87 beg lde : 291406 
This country was hardly known, before Mirginala, 
general of Aurengaebe, conquered it, in the laſt . 
s undertock this expedition with the greater confi- 


dende, as {cham had been without any wars for the ſpace 


of i or ſeven hundred years, and the people had entite · 
ede the uſe of arms. He ſound no difficulty in 

duing ſuch a people; yet tradition attributes to 
them the invention of gun- powder, which is ſaid ta 


which has given occaſion to (ay, chat the Ghinee were 
he authors of that diſcovery. It Is alſo: ſaid, aq 
this war Mirgimola took ſeveral pieces of cannon, all 


4 of which'were of iron. 2107 121 410 nor *:: 
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mines of gold, filver, iron, and lead, the king has te. 


houſhold, poiſon themſelves, in order to enjoy the ho- 


have paſſed from Achum to: Pegu, and from Peg to China, 
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Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, principal Rivers, 
3 3 with an Account of a remarkable Phetio- 
' menon in Natural Hiſtory, ned by the Chain of 


_ 
Mountains that extends through the Peninſula. 


HE name of India was doubtleſs derived from the 
river [ndus, the weſtern boundary of this extenſive 
country, which is ' ſituated between the Indus and that 
eaſtern branch of the Ganges which is now called the ri- 
ver Burrampooter. It has been likewiſe known by the 
name of Hindeflan, Indaſtan, or India Proper, and by 
the natives is called Mogulſlan, whence the miſſionaries 
have given it the name of the Empire of the Great Mogul, 
that emperor being deſcended from Tamerlane, who was 
2 Magul Tartar. 8 ; 2 5 
This country has been laid down to be of very great 
extent; and is bounded by Uſbec Tartary and Tibet, on 
the north ; by another part of Tibet, with Ava, Acham, 
and the bay of Bengal, on the eaſt ; by the Indian ocean 
on the ſouth ; and by the ſame ocean and Perſia on the 
weſt. It extends between 66ͤ and 92 E. longitude 
from London, and between 7 and 43* N. latitude ; 
and is two thouſand and forty-three miles in length, 
trom north to ſouth, and in the broadeſt part one thou- 
ſand four hundred and twelve in breadth, from eaſt to 
weſt; but the moſt ſouthern part of the peninſula is 
not three hundred and twelve miles broad. | 
Major Rennell aſſigns much narrower boundaries to 
Hindsftan : according to that geographer, the name 
of ee (for ſo he writes it) ought to be applied 
only to that part of India, which lies to the north of 
the parallels of 21“ or 22%. He makes the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of Bengal and Bahar, its limits to the ſouth- 


eaſtward, near to the latter of which the Nubudda ri- | 


ver riſes, about the Jatitude of 23 which running 
weſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of Cambay, in 
2 40/, which river is the ſouth-weſtern boundary. 
The countries farther to the ſouth of this line, he ſays, 
are known to the Indian geographers by the general 
name of the Decan or Deccan, and compriſe near one 
half of the tract generally known by the name of the 
Mogul empire. But as the term Hindooflan has been 
applied in a lax ſenſe to this whole region, it may be 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the northern part of it by the 
name of Hindooftan On ; which tract has the Indus, 
and the mountains of Thibet and Tartary, for its weſt- 
ern and northern boundaries. According to this de- 
ſignation, the extent of Hindegſian Proper is about 
equal to France, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Swiſſer- 
land, Italy, and the Low Countries collectively: and the 
Deccan and peninſula, are about equal to the Briti/h 
iſlands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe. | 
The north · eaſt diviſion of India contains the province 
of Bengal, which is ſituated at the mouth of the Ganges, 
and thoſe of Naugracut, Jeſuat, Patna, Necbal, Gor, and 
Roras, which are in the mountains of Naugracut. _ 
The ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the peninſula, called the coaſt of 
Coromandel, contains the provinces of Oriſſa, Golconda, the 
eaſt ſide of Biſuagar, or Carnate, Tanjour, and Madura. 
The middle diviſion contains the provinces of Aſine, or 
Bando, Jengapour, Caſſimere, Hendowns, and Labor, or 
Pencab, Delhi, Agra, Gualeor, Narvar, Ratipor, Cbitor, 
Berar, and Candiſb. RES 52 „ 
The north-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Per/ia, and 
on the river Indus, contains the provinces of Cabul, Haican, 
AHaltan, Buctnor, Tatta, or Sinda, Feſſelmere, and Soret. 
The ſouth- weſt coaſt of India, generally called the coaſt 


— 
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of Malabar, contains the 10 provinces; 7 or | 
Cambaya z Decan, or Deccan ; ;frapour ; and Biſnagar, 


or Carnate. | 
The dominions of the Mogul are chiefly above the pe- 
ninſula, though it has been generally imagined that the 
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Royal mandates from Delhi were wont to be obeyed in 


f 


* 


. 


the moſt remote parts of the coaſt : but Mr, Cambridge 
obſerves, that this is ſo far from the truth, that a great 
part of this vaſt peninſula never acknowledged any 
ſubjection to the throne of Delhi, till the 1 7 of Au- 
rengzebe ; and the revenues from thoſe Indian kings and 
\ Mooriſh governors who were conquered or employed by 
him, have, ſince his death, been intercepted by the vice- 
roys, which his weaker ſucceſſors have appointed for the 
government of the peninfiila.” The monarch of Delbi 
has now for many years been reduced to ſuch circum- 
ſcribed authority, as to be nothing more than a conve- 
nient utenſil in the hands bf the ſervants of the Hui 
Eaſt India Company. (%%% ³ 
As the tropic of Canter extends through the middle of 
this territory, the air is exceedingly hot; but ia the moſt 
ſultry ſeaſon the rains, which uſually begin at the latter 


end of June, and continue till about he dose of October, 


, 


cool the air and refreſh the earth. When theſe rains ſet in; 


a day ſeldom paſſes without terrible thunder and light- 
ning; and even during the fair ſeaſon they have lightning, 
tho” without thunder, for ſeveral weeks together; but this 
kind of lightning does no manner of harm. The heavens 
are clear and, ſerene, except in the rainy ſeaſon, and about 
the time of the vernal equinox ; for all the reſt of the yeat 
is exempt from ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are only 
ſuch moderate breezes as the heat of the climate re- 
uires. The mornings and evenings are peculiarly plea- 
fat for not only the heavens ſeem to enjoy a more than 
uſual purity and brightneſs, fuch as are ſeldom ſeen in 
our northern latitudes, but all trees and plants retain a 
perpetual verdure, whilſt bloſſoms and ripe fruit appear 
on ſome or other of the trees all the year round ; and a 
judicious author obſerves, that the ſight, the taſte, and 
the ſmell, are all regaled in thoſe delicious gardens, which 
come up to our fineſt ideas of a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
The excellence of the climate appears from the unin- 
terrupted health and long life of the natives; but this is 
partly to be aſcribed to their innocent food and the liquors 
they uſe, namely, rice, herbs, and pure water, and partly 
to the ſalubrity of the air ;. but there are low grounds near 
the ſea, where the vapours ariſing from the ooze and ſalt 
marſhes render the air unhealthful, particularly in the 
Engliſh ſettlement of Bombay, and the country of Bengal, 
through the latter of which the Ganges diſcharges itſelf by 
ſeveral] moyths into the ſea, and the whole province is, 


like Egypt, annually overflowed. However, nine parts 
in ten of the continent of India is as healthful as any part 


of the world; and as agreeable to European conſtitu- 
tions, when they are recoverd from the illneis they. gene- 


rally contract during the firſt months after their arrival, 


by a different re 
The , 


which proceeds as much from the alteration in their diet 
imen, as from any other cauſe. R 


rivers of this empire are the Ganges an 


the Indut; the former is held in the greateſt eſteem, not 


| ed up with. ſand, that it is not navigable by great ſhips. ; 


only from its long courſe, the depth of the channel thro? 
which it falls iato the bay of Bengal, and the purity of its 
waters, but from the imaginary ſanity attributed to it 
by the natives, who worſhip this river as a god; and happy 


is the man who breathes out his ſoul upon its banks. 


The Indus waters the weſtern ſide of India, as the G. 
ges does the eaſtern, both running acoutſe of about three 
thouſand miles; but the entrance of the Indus is ſochoak- - 


It flows from the north eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and difc 
ges itſelf into the Iudian ocean by three mouths, fr 


ſar aſunder, their ſources are ſaid to be nearcach other, 
and both are held to be in the kingdom of Tiber. 
Beſides theſe rivers there are many others, moſt of 
which will be taken notice of in mentioning the places 
by which they paſs, _ £4 F 
The mountains produce diamonds, of which we ſhall. 


vo is _ his immediate government, and that the 
Vor. „ VVV 
Vor. 1 


| 


give a particular account in treating of the kingdog,af 


23? 30“ to 25* N. latitude, Though theſe rivers run fo 5 
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Golcenda 3 and alſo rubies, amethy/?s, eryſolites, granates, 
agate, and jaſper. | 

Before we conclude this ſection, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that the chain of mountains, which runs through 


the peninſula from north to ſouth,” are the cauſe of at | The kitchon-gardens are well ſtocked with water. 


extraordinary phenomenon in natural hiſtory, The 


countries which are divided by-theſe mountains, though, | 


under the ſame latitudes, have. their ſeaſons and climate 
entirely different ſtom each other; aud while it is win- 
ter on one fide of the hills, it is ſummer on the other. 
On the coaſt vf Malabar a ſouth-weſt wind begins to 


blow from the ſea at the end of June, with continued 


min, and rages againſt the coalt for four months, grin 
which time the weather is calm and ſerene on the coa 
of Ceramandel; and, toward the end of October, the rainy 


ſeaſon, which they term the change of the monſoon, be- 


gins on the coaſt of Coromandel, at which time the tem- 


peſtuous winds beating continually againſt a coaſt in 


Ne there are no good ports, make it ſo dangerous for 
e ſhipping to remain there for the three enſuing months, 
that it is ſcarce eyer attempted. This is the cauſe of the 
periodical return of our 
a ſecure harbour and convenient docks. 


Thus while the ſea that waſhes the coaſts of Malabar 


is agitated by ſtorms, which the returning ſun introduces 
with the ſpring, the lighteſt veſſels fail ſecurely along the 
coaſt of Coromandel upon a ſmooth ſurface, and require 
neither ſkill nor precaution in their pilots; but in the au- 
tumn, which in its turn changes theface of the elements, 
e weltern coaſt enjoys a perfect calm, while the eaſtern 
ndian ocean is toſſed b tempeſts ; each experiencing as 
it were the alternatives of peace and war. An inhabi- 
tant of the iſland of Ceylon,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, who 
contemplates the equatorial region at the two equinoxes, 
Ids the ſeas on the right band and on the left, al- 
ternatel y agitated with ſtorms, or lulled into tranquillity, 
as if the Author of nature, in theſe two inſtances of 
. e turned at once the ſcale of good and evil, 
which he holds perpetually in his hands. It is not im- 
robable that the dectrine of the Manichees, concerning 
> two principles, might take its riſe in India, where the 
two empires of good and evil are divided only by a par- 
tition of mountains, ſince pain and pleaſure ſeem to be 
as much the origin of the different forms of wotſhip, as 
they are of the ideas of mankind.” 


* 


| s E C T. 1. | 
Of the Seil and Huſbandry of the Natives ; with the Trees 
and Plants; particularly of the Indigo Shrub, and the 


Baniĩan Tree. 


AI the end of the fair, or dry ſeaſon the earth reſem- 
TA bles a barren deſart, without one ſpire of graſs or 
any thing green on its ſurface, except thoſe trees which 
never loſe their verdure; but the ſhowers no ſooner begin 
to fall, than the face of nature is changed, and the earth is 


almoſt inſtantly covered with graſs and herbs. The ſoil, | 


conſiſting of a brittle fat mould, is eaſily broken up and 
prepared for tillage, and though they ſow the ſame land. 


every year, it is never manured, but is rendered fuffi- 


ciently prolific by the annual rains. 

They have no cats; their peas and beans are ſmaller 
than ours, but quite as good; they have allo a ſort of 
peas called dena, rather Jarger than tares, with which 
they feed their horſes ; theſe they boil, bruiſe, and mix- 


which they give to their horſes : they alſo ſometimes 
give them balls made of a compoſitiva of barley-meal,: 


and other ingredients. | 


be country produces no great variety of flowers, and 


With winding walks of fine fruit- trees, always green 
and blooming, with large baſons of water, and hand- 
ſome caſcades. Thoſe 1 that are natives of the 
country laſt almoſt all the year; but, though they have 
2 beautiful mixture of colours, few of them have any 
ſmell. The roſe, and a white flower like that of the 
jeſſamine, are the only ones that are very fragrant. 
N The fruit-trees are the banana, or plantain, the co- 


ips to Bombay, where there is 


ing coarſe ſugar with them, make them up into balls, 


6 
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| yet the gardens are extremely pleaſant, being adorned | 


| ing rice, falt, and. other things from place to place. 


„ 
* 


Hxposrax. 


mirabilons,, pomegranates, accas, tamarinds, ananas. , 
pine- apples, and mulberries, to which may be added 
| the areka-nut, and betel. In the north part of the em 
pire are apples, pears, and other European fruits, : 


melons, muſk-melons, potatoes, and other roots, and 
pot-herbs. They haye alſo ſaffron, turmerick, e 
the pepper - plant, ginger, oardamums, and conſiderable 
; plantations of fugar-cancs,. particularly in Bengal. 
Fi Phe - cottan+fbrub is of great uſe, for of this are made 
their ginghams, muſlins, calicoes, &c. They'fow latge 
fields of the: ſeed, which. grows up to the height of a roſe- 
buſh, andithen puts: forth yellow bloſſoms, which are 
ſucceeded by little cods, which ſwell to the ſize of , 
| ſmall walnut, and then the outer ſkin burſting diſcoyers 
a. fine ſoft wool as white as ſnow. The ſeeds are al. 
ways found amongſt the wool. | 

They have alſo. the-cotton-tree, which grows to a great 
height: the fruit, if it may thus be called, becomes of 
the ſize of a hen's egg, and: then burſting like the other 
yields a fine white wool. 3 ; 
| he indigo ſhrub grows to the height of a gooſeberry- 
buſh, and has arthick.round head, but no thorns. The 
people ſtrip off the leaves, and having laid them in 2 
| heapy they lie ſeveral days, till they, bave ſweated, and 
are.then put- into deep veſſels, with a ſufficient quantity 
of water, to which they give their blue tincture. The 
water is afterward drained into broad ſhallow veſi:1; 
made of a kind of plaſter of Paris, where the ſun hayir. 
| exhaled all the moiſture, there remains at bottom a hard 
dry cake about a quarter of an inch thick, which is our 
indigo. The beſt ſort is brought from Biana near Ara 
and a coarſer kind is made near Amadabad. 3 

There are alſo abundance of fine woods and proves 
that afford timber for building of houſes and ſhips, and 
conſiderable quantities of red-wood for dying. One of 
the moſt remarkable of their trees is the banian-tree, 2 
ſpecies of fig, the boughs of which bending to the earth, 
take root and gory up again like the mother-plant, 
whence one of them will have forty bodies and upward, 
and (preaciog themſelves far around afford ſhelter for a 
regiment of ſoldiers under its branches; which bearing 
leaves that are ever green, afford a noble ſhade. Under 
theſe the gentoss frequently place their idols, and here 
their devotees reſide, and perform thoſe penances which 
appear extremely ſurpriſing to all ons, and which 
we ſhall mention in treating of the religion of the Ger- 
tas. Milton repreſents our firſt parents as making uſe 
of the leaves of this tree, ſo ſoon as they became con- 
ſcious of ſhame ; and deſcribes its growth in the follow- 


— 
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ing manner: $i 4 
The ſig- tree; not that kind for fruit renown'd ; 
But fuch as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar, or Deacan, ſpreads her arms, | 
- Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root; and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar d ſhade 8 
High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between. 
| Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 1101, 6c, 
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Of their Caravans, in which they uſe Oxen. Of the Ca- 
* mels, Elephants, and other Beaſts of India, with a 
Deſcription of the Shoe-gooſe. ' Of the Birds, Inſects, 
and Reptiles, particularly the Scorpions, and a remart- 
able kind of Serpent ; with ſome curious Particulars 
relating to the latter. Of the Fiſhes of India, among 

- which are deſcribed the Flying-Fiſh, the Bonito, he 
Albacore, the Darado or Dol phin, the Shark, and its 

Attendant the Pilot-Fiſh, and Sucking-Fiſn. 


F all the animals of India, none are more uſeful 

than their Oxen, which generally ſerve for draught 
and carriage, and are ſometimes ſhod : wry are not very 
large, but ſwifter of foot than ours, and will carry 2 man 
twenty or thirty miles a day. Caravans, in which are 
ſometimes eight thouſand oxen, are employed in carry” 


* 


Their drivers. have no fixed abode, but take their wives 


nut, mangogs, guavas, oranges and lemons, limes, and children with them. Each of theſe caravans has 3 


captain, 
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who wears a ſtring of pearls around his neck | ſkin without hair ;/ the female gives milk, and the fleſb, 
and aſſumes the dignity of a prince. The people who | which is ſometimes eaten, is coarſe food. | 
follow the profeſſion of carriers are divided into four |. In the ſouthern parts are thin Jong-legged beep, whoſe 
tribes, each conſiſting of about one hundred thouſand backs are covered with a reddi hair inſtead of wool, - 
ſouls, who always ſleep in tents. One carries only corn, | but their fleſh is lean and dry. But towards Per/ia and 
another tribe only peaſe and beans, another rice, and | Tartary they have fine ſheep with * ſleeces, and lange 
another ſalt; and the perſons of each tribe are diſtin- tails that weigh ſeveral pounds. It is obſervable of the. 
guiſhed by certain marks made in their foreheads. The Perſian ſheep brought into India, that they have each. 
horns of the oxen would endanger the lives of their ri- from three to ſeven horns, ſome of which ſtand upright 
ders, by their toſſing their heads back when tormented on their foreheads; and the battles between the rams are 
by the flies, were they not ſawed pretty ſhort, Ten very bloody. They have alſo plenty of goats, and their 
or a dozen of them are employed in drawing one of | kids are pretty good eating. Ihe Indian ho ate 
their heavy carriages; but they have no more than two | eſteemed the beſt butchers-meat in Iudia, 'cſpecially the 
to their coaches, which will hold only two people. wild-hogs, which are very plentiful. me e = 2 peer: 
When they ſtop to bait, they are fed with balls of paſte: ] + There are great numbers of antelopes, deer, and hares, 
-- Cameſs are alſo uſed for carriage, though lefs frequently] and as nobody claims any property in them, every body 
than oxen, They cannot tread ſure in ſlippery ways, | is at liberty to kill them; 'as well as all other game ; for; 
but ſeem peculiarly formed by nature for thoſe dry and | tho” the Mogul is the proprietor of all the lands in the 
ſandy deſarts, which, without their aſſiſtance, would be country, he does nat monopolize either the wild beaſts, 
impaſſable, ſince they will travel ſeveral days ſucceſ- | orithe wild fowl. Eyen the graſs, herbs, and trees, and 
ſively over hot burning ſands without water. [Whatever grows ſpontaneouſly in the woods and exten- 
Some of the elephants of India, when at their full ſive fields, are enjoyed by the people in common: ſo that 
growth, are twelve or fifteen feet high, and yet ſo| though they have no lands that they call their own, they 
tractable that a boy may govern them. To ſuppoſe that | have almoſt an equivalent from the privileges they enjoy 
they have no joints in their legs is a vulgar error, for in thoſe of the prince. The only beaſt of the foreſt, the 
they lay down and riſe up like other animals: their ranting os which the emperor reſerves to himſelf, is the 
pace is a walk, but they are capable of travelling five | lion. There are alſo tygers, Jeopards, wolves, monkies, 
miles an hour, and are ſo ſure footed, that they never and jactalls, which Hit are a kind of wild dogs of the co- 
ftumble. Their keepers by ſigns, and the ſound of their | Jour of a fox, but ſomewhat larger. Theſe run about, 
voices, make them underſtand their meaning; and if | at midnight in companies, making a dreadful howling, 
they give a ſign to them to terrify a man, they will ad- not only in the country, but in the midſt of the great e 5 
vance towards him in a threatening manner, as if they | towns. It is ſaid, that one or more of theſe always attend 
intended to trample him to death, and yet do him no hurt, | upon the lion, and hunt his prey for him. However, there nel 
If the keeper dire him to throw water or dirt in aman's | are great numbers of them in all parts of thè country, as 5 
face, he will do it without farther miſchief. The ele- well in thoſt parts where there are no lions, as where 
phant takes up whatever he cats or drinks with his long | there are: they are very fierce, and if a corpſe is not 
griſtly trunk, and thus conveys it to his mouth; and this | buried deep, they will ſcratch it up out of its grave. 
trunk, though extremely limber, has ſuch ſtrength, that | Among the beaſts of India we 'ought not to omit a 
if he ſtrikes a horſe or a camel with it in anger, he will | fierce little creature called a ſbor-geoſe, which is about 
kill either at a blow. This trunk ſupplies the uſe of | the fze of a fox, with long ears like thoſe of a hare, an 
hands; for with it he will pluck. up the corn or graſs by] a face like a cat; its back and ſides are grey, and its breaſ 
the roots, knock off the dirt that hangs about them againſt | and belly white. Theſe, as well as dogs, are uſed in 
his legs, and then convey them to his mouth. He will hunting; on which occaſion a horſeman carries the fe. 
alſo tear down branches of trees with it, and eat | gooſe behind him, hood-winked, and as the antelopes and 
the tender twigs. Scarce any animal will ſwim faſter; | deer are ſomewhat tame they will not ſtart before the 
ſor at Fort St. George, where the ſhips that bring them | horſes. come very near. He who carries the + aha; 
can only come within two or three miles of the ſhore, | then; takes off the hood, and ſhews it the game, which 
it is common to make them ſwim to land, but they have] with large ſwift leaps it ſoon overtakes ; when ſpringing 
little more than their trunks above water, through which | on' their backs, and getting forward to their ſhoulders, 
they breathe. The male elephant is ſometimes mad after | it tears out their eyes with its claws, and makes them 
the female, at which time he becomes fo miſchievous as | fall an eafy prey to the hunters. | DE.” 
to ſtrike any one he meets, except his keeper ; at that time They alſo ſometimes hunt with a tame leopard, which : 
therefore they chain the elephant by the legs, and if he | runs down his game, and frequently gives the hunters as 5 
happens to get looſe, he will overturn every thing in his | long a. chace as the dogs, and when the game betake 
way, nor is it poſſible to divert his rage without fire-| themſelves to ſwimming, which they frequently do, it 
works, which, burſting with a loud noiſe, will make him | will follow them intò the water. 
ſtand ſtill and tremble. When the elephants are in | Here is plenty of all kinds of poultry, and alſo pigeons, 
| theſe mad fits they ſweat profuſely and ſmell much | turtle-doves, quails, partridges, peacocks, and paroquets. 
| Tanker than agoat, et. Ihe fleſh of the poultry is, however, generally lean and 
In ths Mogul army are. feveral elephants that will not | dry; but thought to be well taſted ; ſome have bones as : 
only ſtand fire, but ſuffer a great gun to be diſcharged | black TEE ̃ ̃ ⁵ĩ dd oo 4 dg : 
from their backs. Thoſe they carry are about five / Vultures are here extremely common, and perfectly 
long, placed on a ſquare wooden frame that is faſtened | tame, which probably proceeds from the bangers feeding 
to a broad thick pannel, tied on with ſtrong cords and i them as they do other animals; they are ſaid. to be con- 
girths. At the four corners of this frame are four ſilk | ſiderably larger than an eagle, and much of the ſame ſhape. 
flags fixed to little ſtaves. Upon the. neck of the ele- There is a lite here with a white head, for which the 
phant the man is ſeated who guides him, and has an | baxyans bave a high veneration, and ſeem to pay it religi- 
iron rod in his hand, about half a yard long, ſharp at the | ous honours; | Theſe birds, when flying in the heat of . 
lower end, and a hook turned up, with which he pricks | noon, are: frequently overcome by the ſcorching rays of i 1 
him forward, or pulls him back. The gunner is ſeated | the ſun, and drop down in the ſtreets. From ſuch an | 
on the wooden frame, where he has his powder and aceident the ſoldiers in our ſettlements always make ſome 255 
ball, with once eg neceſſary fox loading and firing, money; for, carrying the kite into the market - place, they 
The bullets diſcharged from theſe guns are about the | intimate their intention of wringing off its neck, upan 
fixe of atennis-ball, . \ © I | which the ſuperſtitious crowd:contribute ſmall pieces f 
The elephants are uſually faſtened by a chain about money to purchaſe life and liberty for the bird. 
one of their hinder legs to great trees, under the ſnade of They have not many ſingingr birds; but they have 
which they are kept. Each of the grear war- elephants | one leſs than à wren, Which has raviſhing notes, and a 
is allowed by the Mogul four females; and they are ſaid] beautiful plumage. I Captain Goat deſcribes a bird which 
to be ſo 2 that they will not permit any one to ſee f he ſaw in New Zealand, which ſeems to poſſeſs the pro- 
them in the act of copulation. II perties of this nameleſs choriſter ; the body was ſcarce- 
| The have alſo buffaloes and afſes; the former are] ly larger than a full-growa filbert, yet it ſpread a tail of - 
more ſuggiſh than the -oxen, and have a ſmooth thick | moſt beautiful plumage full three quarters. of a dane | 
Ie | 9 o ee . | . e, 


captain, 
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cle, of at leaſt four or five inches radius. 
vol. I. page 98. | 


JV Nd | : | 
he multitudes of mon#tes which infeſt the woods in 
the ſouthern parts of India, are terrible enemies to'theſe 
little birds; but nature has taught them to preſerve 
both themſelves and their young, by building their neſts 
at the extremity of the twigs, where they hang like 
ſmall purſes out of reach, There are alſo in this coun- 
ry bats almoſt as large as fie. WERE = 
The pleaſure of living in ſo delightful a country as In- 
dia is much abated by the multitude of troubleſome in- 


KT Cook's Second 


_ ſets and reptiles. The muſtetoes or gnats, and bugs, 


immediately ſeize upon the Exropeans on their firſt land- 


ing, and are ſo venomous, that in one night's time aman's 


face will be ſo ſwelled that his companions cannot know 
him; but when they have been ſome time in the country, 
though they are alwa 
raiſe ſuch ſwellings as at the firſt, They are indeed fo 
troubleſome, that e man who can afford it, keeps a 
ſervant to bruſh. them off his perſon; and it is in vain to 
attempt to ſleep with the face uncevereds without ſome- 
body to beat away the gnats; and as for the bugs, they 
ſwarm among the ſoldiers and the common people. They 
have, however, one of avoiding them, and that is 
by daubing the feet of the couch on which they lie with 
tar, which they hade either an averſion to, or are ſtop- 
ped by their ſticking in it, V 
During the rains, frogs and toads multiply prodigi- 
Sully, and grow to a conſiderable-fize. The rats are 
three or four times as large as ours, and are fo bold that 
they will hardly give a man the way. | 
Of all the venomous creatures of this country, the /cor- 

pions, centipedes, and ſerpents, of which there are many 
different kinds, are the moſt dangerous; for they breed in 
every corner, and there is no poſſibility of being ſecure 
from them without continually ſweeping them away. 
Of the ſcorprony there are various kinds; thoſe in the 

- woods are laid to be black, and their ſting mortal. The 

23 ions are about the length and thickneſs of a 

man's little finger, and, according to Mr. Salmon, are ſha- 
ped almoſt like a lizard, but carry their tails turned up 
to their backs; and ut the end of the tail is a ſting not 
much bigger than a hornet's, and always viſible. They 
creep very flowly; and it is eaſy to cut off their ſtings, 
which the above author ſays he has often-done. e 
ſtings of theſe are not mortal, but create a violent 
pain, like that of a red-hot iron applied to the part; 
but the anguiſh is abated a 
dil of ſcorpions, and in about twenty-four: hours the 
pain entirely ceaſes. ve. "a = 

The centipede derives its name from; the great number 
of its legsz thoſe of this country are ſomewhat big- 
ger than a gooſe-quill, and three or four inches in 

ngth ; but though they are ſo ſmall their bite is very 


rous. . q . N 
"There are here many kinds of ſerpents, but they will 
not attack a man, unleſs firſt proyoked, or incited to it 
by their keepers: for there are people who keep them in 
baſkets, and carry them about to ſhew their tricks. 
One of thoſe which Mr. Salmon ſaw, raiſed himſelf up 
near half- his length, then ſpread his head as big as the 


2uthor's hand, and ſhewed à beautiful face, nearly re- 


ſembling the human ; this ſpecies ſome ſuppoſe to be 
the ſame as that which tempted Eve.  — 
Mr. Groſe mentions a kind of incantation of theſe rep- 
tiles, and ſays, that when a ſnake, lurking in a houſe, 
nas bit any one, one of their jagglers is ſent for, who 
will with an inſtrument, ſomething reſembling a flageo- 
let, play certain tunes, the ſound-of which. operates ſo 
powerfully on the ſnake, that be leaves his hole, and 
with * viſible reluQance preſents himſelf to thoſe that 
ſtand ready to kill him. I am fully aware, ſays that 
gentleman, « of the ridicule this will meet with from 
d many; but prefer even the 2828 of incurring it 
4 to the ſuppreſſion of a fact which I tried myſelf to 
86 Jiſbelieve till convinced of it. rk 
* Aclergyman, who was with Mr. Rowe, the ambaſſador 
at the Mogu?s court from King James I. relates, that 
while he was there the Mogul ſentenced a man to die for 
killing bis mother, and as the moſt terrible death he could 
contrive, ordered him to be bitten by two ſerpents. Ac- 


peſtered with them, they do not 


by anointing the part with the 
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baſket for ſhew was ſent for: the criminal was 
ſtripped naked, and ſtood trembling, while the maſter 
of the ſnakes, having irritated and provoked them, put 
one to the criminal's thigh, which immediately wound 
itſelf about him, and bit him in the groin, till the blood 
followed ; the other was ſet on the outſide of the other 
thigh, and bit him likewiſe : notwithſtanding this, the 
criminal kept upon his feet a quarter of an four. but 
complained of a fire raging in all his-limbs, and his bod 
bes An _ at 5 ree; Nr ſerpents were taken off 
before he fell, and about hour after 
breathed his laſt. | 2 5s 5 n 
The Indian ſeas abound with vaſt ſhoals of fiſh, amon 
which we ſha]l only mention a few of the moſt remark, 
ble. The bald-pate is thus called from its head and ect 
being without ſcales; this fiſh is very good eating, 
\ The raven-fj/þ is ſo named from its mouth havin 
ſome reſemblance to the bill of a bird: it is only a ſpan 
longs red on the back and tail, and yellow on the belly. 
The flying-fihes, which are moſt frequently ſeen within 
the tropics, are commonly of the ſize of a large herrin 
to which they have ſome reſemblance. . The large fte 
of their fide-fins countenance the opinion of their bein 
aſſiſted by them, in the ſpring they, make out of the 
water, on being purſued by larger fiſhes of prey, as thoſe 
fins continuing ſpread muſt naturally gather ſome air: 
but it is highly probable, that what is called their flight 
is no more than an extended leap, like that of the flyin 
ſquirrels on ſhore and that their neceſſity of re- plunging 
into the water is not ſo much owing to their fins drying 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace as twenty-five or thirty yards, and 
requiring a freſh wetting, as to the force of their ſpring 
being ſpent : for it is evident, that they are not guided 
by theit ſight, but are urged on by a mechanical impulſe 
ſo that they frequently fall into ſhips. They are well 
taſtedy and are often ſeen in great ſhoals flying from the 
purſuit of the bonites, albacores, and doradis, whoſe 
favourite prey they are; nor does this fiſh find enemies 
only in its own element, for ſeveral ſea-birds watch ho- 
vering for its emerging, and dart down upon it with 
ſuch rapidity, as to 2 it their prey before it can te- 
plunge into the watertklk. 
The bonito undoubtedly takes its name from its bei 
highly agreeable to the taſte of the Portugueſe, the fir 
Europeans that navigated the Indian ocean, and gave it 
this name, which in their language ſignifies delicious. 
It is indeed a firm and not unpleaſant fiſh, but rather 
ary, and requires a rich ſauce to entitle it to its name. 
The albacore is nearly of the ſame kind as the bonito, 
but grows to a much larger ſize, ſome being taken from 
ſixty to ninety pounds weight, and upwards. Its name 
is alſo taken from the Portugueſe, who thus denominated 
this fiſh on account of irs whiteneſs-+ It is rather drier 
eating than the bonito. - Both theſe fiſh are often caught 
by an imitation of the flying-fiſh, which being ſwung 
to and fro, repreſents its motion, ſo as to bring the 
albacore greedily to the book; they are likewiſe fre- 
quently ftruck witch the fiſh-gig. It is remarkable that 
both are alſo at certain ſeaſons infected with a worm that 
makes them in an agony ſpring ſo high out of the water, 
as to fall into ſuch boats as are in the way of their leap. 
The derado, or dolphin, is allowed to have obtained 
that name very improperly, it having not the leaſt re- 
ſemblance to the deſcriptions anddelineations of it given 
by authors, painters, and ſtatuaries. The Portugueſe 
give it the name of dorado, from its golden hue, which 
appears through the ground-work of a beautiful azure 
that is blended with it ; but though nothing can be con- 
| ceived to have a more lively gloſs than its colours, this 
fiſh is no ſooner taken out of the water, than they begin 
to fade, It is caught in the ſame manner as bonitos 
and albacores; but is greatly preferred to them in point 
of taſte. They are commonly three or four feet long, 
and finely ſhaped, only the head ſeems rather too large; 
though the chief bone of it, on diſſection, appears ad- 


| mirably modelled for a cut-water, and indeed they 


ſwim with inconceivable rapidity, - 


The /bark, which is commonly met with near land, is 
not unfrequently found in the main ſea; but this is 


chiefly in calms, orvery light breezes. The voracity of 
this fiſh-is remarkably aſſiſted by.a dreadful triple row of 


_ _ . vordingly one of the people who keep ſerpents in a | teeth as ſharp as razors. But, beſides its not being the 


* 


* 


* 
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ſwiftelt 
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rably within the projection of its ſnout towards the belly, 
obliges it to turn on its back, or at leaſt ſideways, to ſnap 
at its prey; which it does ſo heavily, that good ſwimmers 


ſhewing their ſkill, attack it in its own element; and 
diving under the belly, where the ſkin is very ſoft, rip it 
open, or oblige it to ſheer off. How they engender is 
unknown: but Mr. Groſe ſays, it is certain that the fe- 
males are not only viviparous (young ones being found 
alive in their bellies when taken) but that they occaſion- 
ally afford them a retreat into their womb whilſt tender 
and helpleſs. ? , : 
A /hark will generally afford a meal for a whole ſhip's 
company : they are the ranker in proportion to their 
ſize ; and at beſt are but indifferent eating, except their 
fins, which, though covered with a very hard ſkin, when 
dried in the ſun, and well ſtewed, afford a very delicate 
diſh. 

There is a ſpecies o 
parts, which are of a dark bluiſh colour, but are not 
eſtcemed good for food. | | 


the moſt beautiful that ſwims ; it is ſeldom above a foot 
or a foot and a half long, and is ſtreaked tranſverſely 
with blue and a yellowiſh brown, which produce a plea- 
ſing effect in the water; but, when taken out, loſe much 
of their ſhining luſtre. They are frequently ſeen in 
ſmall ſhoals ſwimming near the ſhark, or at the head of 
him. They croud about the bait that is thrown to the 
ſhark, without nibbling at it themſelves, and by their 
motions ſeem to guide the ſhark toward it, from whence 
they derive the name of pilot-fiſb. They ſeldom take a 
ſmall hook when in company with a ſhark; but when 
they have loſt him, or follow a ſhip, either fingly or in 
ſhoals, they will ſometimes bite and be caught. They 
are eſteemed the -moſt delicious eating that the ocean 
affords. 

The [acting $6 is a very troubleſome companion to 
the ſhark : it ſeldom exceeds a foot long, and is frequently 
much ſhorter; but, by means of an oval-ſhaped mem- 
brane, of a texture admirably adapted to that purpoſe, 
ſticks ſo cloſe to the ſhark's ſkin, commonly on its back 
or ſides, as not to part from it, even when they are taken 
out of the water; and no ſtrength of hands can ſeparate 
them, if pulled againſt the grain of the ſucker; but 
ſliding them on forward with the grain, they eaſily come 
off. This force of adheſion continues while life laſts, 
as may be proved by applying them to a table, or any 
other hard ſubſtance. This fiſh doubtleſs annoys the ſhark 
in the manner of vermin, drawing its own ſuſtenance 
from the ſlime that oozes from the ſhark's body; who 
can neither ſhake it off, nor come at it to deſtroy it: the 
gills open upwards, and it is of a dull, muddy, ſlate co- 
Jour; but is unfit to eat, it having neither ſubſtance nor 


taſte, 


by crocodiles, which are fed by 
which are caſt into it. | 

The Hell. fiſb on the coaſt of India are very good, par- 
ticularly oyſters, which at Fort St. George are of the ſame 
ſize as thoſe of England, and not inferior to them in good- 
neſs. There are ſome ſhell-fiſh in theſe ſeas of a prodi- 
gious bulk. | | 9 


the multitude of dead bodies 


s 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Perſons and Dreſs as well #4 the Gentoos as of the 
Mahometans of India: their Manners and Cuſtoms, 


IHE Indians are well-ſhaped, of a good ſtature, and 
I agreeable features; and have hardly any crooked 

or deformed people among them. An Engliſb divine ob- 
ſerves of their women, that their ſprightly motions, agree- 
able perſons, amorous glances, and irrefiſtible mien, are 
the admiration of all foreigners, and frequently captivate 
the wiſeſt. Thoſe who inhabit the northern part of this 
empire are of a deep tawny or olive colour; and thoſe 


mountains in the middle of the | peninſula are all ex- 
tremely black: but in every part of the country the na- 


ſwifteſt ſwimmer, its mouth, by being placed conſide- 


will, with a knife, either for diverſion, or for the ſake of 


f this animal called bottle-noſed 


The ſhark is attended by the p:/ot-fiſh, which is one of 


As the ſea is infeſted by ſharks, ſo is the river Ganges 


in the ſouth perfectly black; and the inhabitants of the | gov 
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tives have black eyes, and long black hair. Theſe blacks 
dye their teeth like their neighbours; and frequently rub 
a yellow powder over their ſkins : many of them likewiſe 
mark” their foreheads with long yellow ſtrokes, of a finger's 
breadth, 

The Indians generally dreſs in a white veſt of filk, ca- 
lico, or muſlin, which folds over before, and is tied with 
ſtrings, either on the right or left ſide; the ſleeves ſit 
cloſe to their arms, and, being very long, are in wrinkles 
about the wriſt : the upper part of the veſt fits the body 
ſo as to ſhew the ſhape; but from the middle downward, 
it ſits full in plaits, reaching almoſt down to their feet. 
Under this veſt they wear another that is ſomething 
ſhorter; and, inſtead of ſtockings, their breeches cover 
their legs; and they put their bare feet into their ſlippers; 
which are made peaked like a woman's ſhoe, and turn up 
at the toes. | 

In the north part of India, the people in affluent cir- 
cumſtances have fhirts open before, that hang over their 
breeches; and, in cold weather, make uſe of a cloak. 
Some of the common people among the Gentoos go per- 
fectly naked, except a ſtring tied round their waiſt, to 
which they faſten a cloth of a hand's breadth, which they 
bring up between their legs, and faſten it to a ſtring be- 
fore: this juſt covers, but ſcarcely conceals, what they 
pretend to hide; and theſe are the people who carry the 
palanquins, and attend the Engliſh ladies who reſide there, 
when they go abroad! c | 

Thoſe women that are ſeen by the au 99g have 
ſhawls over their heads and ſhoulders, ſomewhat- reſem- 
bling the plaids of North Britain; a piece of white calico 
tied about their waiſt, that reaches down to their knees, 
and the remainder of it is thrown over their bodies like a 
ſhoulder-belt, covering their breaſts and part of their back. 
The hair of their heads is made up in a roll, adorned with 
A RO and toys as they can procure : they have alſo 
jewels in their ears and noſe; and ſometimes ſtretch the 
hole that is bored in their, ears to ſuch an extent, that it 
will admit a ſhilling to paſs through it. Their wriſts and 
ancles are adorned with bracelets, and they have rings 


8 
upon their fingers and toes, either of gold, ſilver, or braſs. 
The men alſo frequently wear bracelets about their wriſts. 
As to ſhoes or ſlippers, the women in the ſouthern parts 
wear none. e pe, ä 
The dreſs of the Moors, or Mahometans, is extremely 
becoming; they having, like the greateſt part of the other 
Aſiatics, that originally Indian manner of wearing turbans 
of fine muſlin, the circumvolutions of which, ſays Mr. 
o_ form a covering to the head, at once light and 
cool, from the air eaſily penetrating its folds ; at the fame 
time that they defend-it from the rays of the ſun, the heat 
of which acting in a ſtraight line, as cold likewiſe does, 
is rebated by the obliquity of the wreathing ; which, ad- 
mitting of an infinite variety in the making up, ſerves 
alſo to diſtinguiſh the tribe, profeſſion, and rank of the 
wearer. | | | 
The dreſs of theſe Indian Moors nearly agrees with the 
deſcription given of it by Quintus Curtius; who ſays, that 
« ſuch as are eminent for their birth and riches, clothe 
their bodies with a garment that falls down to their feet; 
they bind their heads with linen; they hang their ears 
with jewels, and deck their arms and limbs with gold.” 
Lib. viii. c. 6.—Thus it appears how tenacious the In- 
dians are of their old cuſtoms; and how cloſely their Tar- 
tarian conquerors have conformed to them. | 
Another part of their finery is their ſafhes on the out- 
fide of their long veſt, which are generally richly embroj- 
dered, with the two ends hanging before, bordered with 
gold or filver tiſſue interwoven. In theſe they ſtick, on 
the left ſide, their daggers, the handles of which are either 
curiouſly wrought or ſet with precious ſtones ; the blade 
is ſhort, broad, and pointed. Their ſcymetars are alſo 
hung careleſsly before them, with the ſame curious work 
manſhip in the hilts. They wear emibroideted flippers, 
which they take off within doors, or leave at the foot of 
the ſophas, when on a viſit, Even the Europeans, on ob- 
taining an audience at the Durbar of Surat, before they 
are admitted to fit in the divan, in the preſence of the 
ernor, muſt ſubmit to pull off their ſhoes, which is 
rendered leſs objectionable, by the floor being generally 


Vol. I. 


| ſpread with the richeſt carpets. 3 . 
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The Moors are fond of ſmoking, and the great among 
them affect the Perſian luxury, in having eullaon or kerim- 
can pi which reſemble dals decanters, with flowers 
painted in their proper colaurs. at the bottom. Theſe 


* 


are full of water, and plugged up with a machine that 


holds the lighted tobacco; and alſo a leathern pipe wired 

two or three yards in length, 
like a ſnake. Through this pipe "has ſuck-in the ſmoke, 
which is rendered mild and cool, by firſt paſſing through 
the water, which it cauſes. to gureſ, ſo as to form no- 
unpleaſing noiſe... According to Mr. Ives, the tobacco 


uſed in Iudia is, in general, the growth of Per/ia, and of 
à very mild ki Vat quantities of this plant are im- 


parted here in its natural ſtate, and afterwards made into 
a paſte, with ſugar, ſcented ingredients, and roſe-water ;. 
and thus ſmoking is made 
otherwiſe would diſlike it. Veyage to India, p. 224.— 
The poor make uſe either of a cocoa-nut ſhell, and a 
bamboo. joined to, it (this is prepaxed. in the ſame man- 
ner for ſmoking through the water, which is vulgarly 
called, from the noiſe it makes, a hubble-bubble) or 


merely. the tobacco-leaf rolled up, of about a finger's | 
e which they term a bangs, which. is chiefly uſed | 
Y | 


The. manners, of the Ars and Moguls are nearly the 
e as thaſe. of the ſouthern 4ſatics, they being greatly 
legengrated from the haxdiges and martial ſpirit of the 
northern Tartars, as well from the relaxing ſoftneſs of the 
climate, as from their gradations into the Indian volup- 
tuouſneſs and effeminacy. They are, however, from their 
childhood, tutored. and trained up. to 4 gravity and 
circumſpection in public, and eſpecially to curb their 
paſſions, to prevent their breaking out into out ward emo- 
tions of anger and reſentment, which they conſider as 
the higheſt indecency. It perhaps proceeds from this 
early habit of reſtraint and diſſimulation, that their re- 
ſentments, which might otherwiſe evaporate in menages 
or opprobrious terms, rankle in their baſoms, till: they 
break. out into more ſanguinary effects, and a vindic- 
tiveneſs much more fatal : thence ariſe the frequent plots, 
perfidious circumventions, and. deep-laid ſchemes of. the 
great, to deſtroy each. other, and of which the hiſtory 
of, this country, given, in Sect, XVI. furniſhes frequent 
I nces. 

From the differences of caſtes. (a Portugneſe: word, im- 
poxting: 2 dla. or tribe). of the Hindus in Hindgſtan, 
there ariſes a; difference: of education; but even the in- 
ferior claſſes. are taught reading, writings and arithmetic. 
The youth ate taught, not. within doors, but im the 
air; and; it is a ſpectacle no leſs pleaſing than ſing 


to ſee, in every: village, a venerahle old man, reclined. an 
a_ terraced. plain, noting 4 nwwphen:of ſurrounding; boys, 
who regard him with: the utmoſt: reverence. and atten- 
tion. thoſe. ſimple ſeminaries, the gentle: {Z7n400s are 
Tube Sent mescehants alſo uſe; the ſame method with 
their childgen, initiating them wii the-firſt dawn of rea- 
ſag 1 the myſteries of trades: ſa that it is nat un- 


a 


the r. ſenſe to tenaper it ſo judiciauſly as nat 


troduction to prizate: friendſhips. A ſullanneſa, a love f 
retirement prevail, which diſunige: man lind; and, as all 
aſſociations among men: are prevented, the hands. of go-. 
veinmant are ſtrengtbenad by the very virtue. of tempe- 


- 


Mahometans get, their moſi ulual com> 
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pliant, and coiled | 


— to perſons. who 


be cemmos Indian ſalute is liſting tha right hand to | neconeiled. They, as well as other e ey 
, | : DF@CA MS» 
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pliment is, “ God give you health ;"' to which the other 
| replies, © God give thee the fame health; or, “ Mayeſt 
thou have the prayers of the poor.” The ſalutation to a 
prince is bowing the body low, putting the hand to the 
round, then to the breaſt, and afterwards lifting it up to 
the head; and this is repeated three times. 
A perſon viſited does not meet his gueſt, but intreats 
him to ſit by him on the carpet, and betel and areta are 
offered him to chew, which, as in the neighbouring coun. 
tries, they have almoſt conſtantly in their mouths. They 
are very reſerved, and ſeldom talk aloud, or very faſt, 
They play at a game that nearly reſembles cheſs, and 
ſometimes at cards ; but ſeldom high, as in China, and in 
the neighbouring iſland of Czy/on : nor are they much dif. 
turbed when they loſe, but preſerve an even temper. 


. 


Of the Pleaſures and Luxuries of the Indians, particularly 
of their dancing Girls; their Equipages; and other Ar- 
ticles of Luxury, Their Method of Champing. | 


6 T feſtivals, and on other occaſions, it is uſual to ſend. 
for the 2 girls, who and dance before the 
company. They act comedies in the open air by torch- 
light, nor are they ill performed: love and gallantry are 
the uſual ſubjects. | | 5 

The dancing girls form a diſtinct branch of the commu- 
nity, and have a particular diſtri allotted them. There 
are never wanting a ſufficient number of theſe damſels for 
the. uſe of the public, to which they are ſo devoted, that 
they ſeem to have made vows of unchaſtity : according 
to. their inſtitutes, they are bound to refuſe none who wilt 
come. up to their price, which is governed by their degree 
of beauty and accompliſhments. Particular ſets of them 
are appropriated to the ſervice of the Gentoo temples, 
and perhaps clandeſtinely for the uſe of the Bramin prieſts 
that belong to them. 'They live in a community, under 
the direction of ſome ſuperannuated female of the ſame 
profeſſion, from whom they receive a regular training, 
and learn all the arts of pleafing, in which they are but 
too ſucceſsful; for nothing is more common than for the. 
princes and chief men of thoſe countries, to take a parti- 
cular liking to- one of theſe women, and to, laviſh. immenſe 
* upon her, though their harams abound with beauties 
Their dances would, however, at firſt appear diſagree- 
able to the Europeans, eſpecially. as they are accompa- 
nied with a dull kind of muſic, conſiſting af thoſe little 
drums called. tamtoms, cymbals, and a kind of fife,, which. 
make a hideous: din, and are played on by men, who, by 
accompanying the muſic with their grimaces and ſhrivel- 
led features, at the ſame time ſhock. the eye, and torture 
the ear; but by uſe the audience become reconciled to 
their noiſe. The words frequently expreſs the ſubject of 
a pantomime-dance ; ſuch as a lover courting his miſtreſs ; 
a. procureſs endeavouring to ſeduce a woman from one 
gallant in favour of another; or a girktimorous and afraid 
of being. caught in an intrigue. Theſe love-ſcenes the 
girls execute in character-dances with no deſpicable: ex- 
preſſion. Their attitudes and movements are very eaſy, 
and not ungraceful, Their perſons are delicately formed, 
gaudily decorated, and highly perfumed. By the conti- 
nuation of wanton attitudes, they acquire, as they grow 
warm in the dance, a frantic. lafeiviouſneſs themſelves, 
and communicate, 1 5 natural contagion, the moſt vo- 


luptuous deſires to beholders. Maclintaſb's Travels, 


I. 331. | 

I 128 Groſe obſerves, that the dreſs of theſe women is 
the moſt ſplendid and alluring that ean he imagined. They 
are generally loaded with jewels from? head to tos; for on 
'thaic toes they wear rings. Their necks are adorned 
with, carcanets, their arms with: bragelets, aud their ancles. 
with chains of gold and ſilver, , generally enrichad with 
222 ſtones. They wear alfa noſe-jewels,. which. at 
firſt have an odd appearance; but to which the eye is faon. 
coun- 
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on at the back. Theſe confine the breaſts, and prevent 
their growing to a diſagreeable ſiae; and Jt, from their 
fmoothneſs arid pliancy, they play freely with every motion 
of the body: being gilt, and ſet with gems, according to 
the ability of the wearer, they compole the richeſt part of 
their dreſs, from the diſplay favoured by their orbicular 
form; at the ſame time, they are eaſily laid afide, and re- 
ſumed at pleaſure. 

Many of theſe girls uſe the ancient embelliſhment prac- 
tiſed through the greateſt part of the Eaſt, of forming a 
black circle round the whites of the eyes, by drawing a 
bodkin between them and the eye-lids, that both may 
receive the tint of the powder of antimony, that ſticks to 
the bodkin. 
the eyes, beſides increaſing their luſtre by the ambient 
blackneſs. 

The dancing girls occaſionally aſſume another orna- 
ment, compoſed of a necklace of _— looſe turns, formed 
of flowers ſtrung together, which reſemble double Spaniſh 
jeſſamine; but have a ſtronger and more agreeable fra- 
grance, and are far preferable to any perfumes. 

The equipages and carriages of the Mahometans chiefly 
conſiſt in elephants, horſes, palanquins, and hackrees. 

Riding on ney 1 is a piece of ſtate principally 
aſſumed by the Mogul himſelf, the princes of the blood, 
the great officers of ſtate, and the nabobs, or viceroys of 


provinces; and nothing can ſurely be more adapted to 


ſtrike the mind with awe, and cauſe impreflions of 
pomp and grandeur, than one of thoſe enormous beaſts 
richly caparifoned, and bearing on its back a kind of 
canopied throne, on which the perſon who fits in ma- 
jeſtic ſtate is fully conſpicuous: from ſuch an elevation. 
Theſe unwieldy animals are, however, growing into diſ- 
uſe for war, ſince the more prevailing uſe of fire-arms, 
and its being diſcovered that, notwithſtanding their amaz- 
ing docility, it is impoſſible to break and train them to 
the field ſo perfectly, as to render it certain that they will 
not do more miſchief among thoſe to whom they belong, 
than to the enemy, re when exaſperated with 
wounds, to which their prodigious bulk expoſes them 
by making them a palpable mark. ; 
The beſt horſes uſed in India are brought from Arabia, 
but chiefly: from Perſia; theſe make a conſiderable article 
of trade both by ſea and land; and; indeed, no part of 
the world produces finer horſes than either of theſe coun- 
tries. The Mahometans likewiſe ſpare neither care nor 
_ expence in their keeping, and in breaking them for 


War. . . * 
Of all the methods of travelling, that of the palanguins, 
or, as they are uſually pronounced, palangucens, appears 
moſt adapted to gratify their conſtitutional indolence : 
as a more ſupine way of conveyance cannot well be con- 
ccived. It conſiſts of a bed and bedſtead with ſhort feet, 
covered with an ample canopy, which is commonly either 
of velvet or cloth, faſtened, by means of croſs ſticks; and 
filk- or cotten cords, to an arch of bamboo; from the 
ends of which arch proceed the poles, The perſon car- 
ried may conveniently fit upright under the arch, and be 
bolſtered: up in that poſture by one or two large pillows; 
and occaſionally, he may lie at his whole length and' ſleep 
by the way: This arch is prepared while the bamboo is 
young, by keeping it bent ſo as to grow in the deſired 
form; according to the perfection and ſiae of which it 
bears a greater or leſs price. Some of theſe palanquins 
are rendered very expenſive from the decorations beſtow 
ed upon them, ſuch as the ſtuff with which this port- 
able couch and its canopy are covered; the richneſs of 
its gold or ſilver taſſels, and the feet being carved and 
plated over, repreſenting couchant lions, griffins, or other 
figures. Phe ends of the poles, on which the palanquin 
is carried by fix, but moſt commonly by four bearers, are 
likewiſe adorned with the fame metals, in form of tyger's 
heads; but this is a badge of authority granted only to 
a few perſons: of the higheſt diſtinction. In this particular 
they are imitated by the Engliſb; for though there are 
few men of eminence in our ſettlements that do not keep 
palanquins, the tygers heads are reſerved: for the ge- 
vernor and ſecond af the council. e e 
Some of our gentlemen at Caleuttu, diſliking perhaps 
the indolent attitude in-which they are placed in theſe 
carriages; invented a new one, in which the bedſtead is 


— 
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converted into a platform that ſupports an arm- chair 
fixed to it, in which they fit more decently, and full as 
conveniently, under the canopied arch ; and others have 


contrived a perfect ſedan-chair, only preſerving the bam- 


They pretend that this refreſhes and cools | 


our Lincolnſhire cattle. 
of their ſkins, they paint their horns with a ſhinin 


toi recline upon 


boo form at the top and at the ends, fo as to be carried 


on the ſhoulders of the bearers. In Bombay and Surat 
they cover. them during the rains with a kind of thatch, 


eaſily put off or on, made of the leaves of the brab-tree, 


a ſpecies of wild palm, and lined with calico, thus form- 
ing a ſhelter impenetrable to the moſt violent rain, and 
having windows that ſhut or open at pleaſure. In Bengal 


and other places they are defended, but not ſo effectually, 
with an- oil-cloth thrown over them. 

The jealouſy of the Mahometans makes them cover 
the palanquins in which their women are carried with a 
variegated filk netting thrown looſely over the whole ma- 
chine; which, without excluding the air, or obſtructing 
the fight from within, effectually conceals the perſon 
conveyed. The /Mahometans have indeed affixed ſuck 
an idea of ſtate to palanquins, that, in moſt countries 
they have conquered from the Gentoos, they forbid that 
people uſing them, except on the day of their marriage; 
for which inſtitution they preſerve ſo high a veneration, 
that it is proverbial with them, that a man on that day is 
as great as a king, and conſequently they reſtrain him 
from no enſigns of royalty. i 

They have a machine called andola, which is of the 
ſame nature as the palanquin; but the croſs ſticks bein 
faſtened to a ſtraight inſtead of an arched bamboo, will 
only admit of their lying at length. Theſe- are much 
cheaper, and leſs eſteemed than the palanquins. 

They have another carriage called a dodly, which re- 
ſembles the andola, but is only made of the meaneſt ma- 
terials, and is ſeldom uſed but to carry the poorer ſick. 

The hackrees, or hackney vehicles for the hire of the 
public, are drawn by oxen; ſome of which, being trained 
to drawing, will go as faſt as horſes on a full trot ; and 


the ſmalleſt are generally the moſt fleet. Theſe are 


chiefly uſed by the Gentvos, eſpecially by the Banyans and 
merchants: of Surat. Theſe oxen are * ſleek and as 
clean as poſſible, and a pair of them yoked together are 


far from having a diſagreeable appearance; che oxen? 


of that country, eſpecially of Guzurat' and Cambay, be- 
ing generally white, and ſome of them at leaſt as large as 
As a contraſt to the whiteneſs 
g black, 
and hang bells about their necks. The hackrees are 
open on three ſides, covered on the top, and made to 
hold two people ſitting croſs-legged' in the oriental man- 
ner, with a pillow: at their backs to ſupport them, or 
; and conſequently they have no raiſed 


ſeats, Here their jealouſy has invented another method 


of concealing their women, by 


— 


the moſt eminent of the Gen 


| 


2 


| 


q 


and lodſely 
ito 3 


means of folding blinds 
or checks, which fall from the tops of the open fides. 
Theſe in common are coarſely painted, and! made of * the 
fibres of the cocoa- nut or brab- tree leaves, fo diſpoſe@ 
ſewed together, as to let in the air, and not 
the ſight to thoſe who are within. Eactr 
|hackree has its driver, who ſits on the ſhaft, equipped 
; with a goad, and takes care of the oxen; but in Bengal 
too merchants ride on horſe- 


back, or in a chaiſe. | Fe 
The Mogul themſelves, and the principal Mahometun 
courtiers, when the empire flouriſhed, uſed to affect great 
ſtate and ſplendor, and none ſtudied more: the luxuries of 
life, though in a manner ſomewkat different from the 
Europeans, They take care to have their harams 6 

ſeraglios furniſhed with the moſt beautiful women that 
can be procured. Thoſe 4 eee oy 3 ad- 
mired by: the Mogulm they being much fairer than in any 
other . Their taſte for beauty is pretty ſingular, 
for the moſt corpulent fair-one is always preferred. 
They are extremely jealous'of the women' they ſhut. 
up in their harams, and follow the uſual Matic method 
af committing them to the guard of eunuchs, who are 
generally made ſuch by a total abſciſion; and the blackeſt 
Abylſini ans are: preferred; both on aceoũnt of their colour, 


and of their fidelity and: diſeretion, im which they excel 


tie ſlaves of other nations. Nothing can be . 
more eruei) nor more: oppoſite to die benevolent intentions 
of nature, than thus ſacrificing a number of poor creatures 


9. to 
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to the jealouſy and caprice of one man; who, perhaps, 


amidſt three or four hundred, nay; as far as a thouſand and 
upwards, confines his embraces to a very few of them ; 
while the others, in the flower of their age, and with all 
the violence of unſatisfied deſires; which the climate in- 
ſpires, and eaſe, indolence, and mutual converſe concur to 
augment, languiſh and pine away in perpetual and hope- 
leſs celibacy. 

This cuſtom of engrofling ſuch numbers of the fair- 
ſex is, as a learned and ingenious traveller remarks, at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences ; for, beſides the 
injuſtice of depriving ſo many individuals of their na- 
tural gratifications, and the injury done to the population 
of the country, it leads both the great and the meaner 
ſort of men, from very different cauſes, to the crime 
againſt nature; for, as this cuſtom neceſſarily deprives 
ſociety of vaſt numbers of women that would ctherwiſe 
appear in the rank of wives, the poorer fort of men, 
from the ſcarcity of women, are led to give a moſt cri- 
minal turn to their paſſions; while, on the other hand, 
the abundance of women at the command of the rich, 
creates a ſatiety that produces the ſame effect: ſo that, 
whether conſidered in a natural, political, moral, or reli- 
gious point of view,- the regulations which prevail in 
Europe reſpecting marriage, will appear much more wiſe 
and falutary, than the polygamy and legal concubinage of 
the oriental/ts. : 

In ſhort, the Maguls have adopted not only the lan- 
guage but the manners of the Perſians; their buildings 
are all in the Perfian ſtyle, and, like them, they are fond 
of fine gardens; and eſpecially of water, both till, 
and flowing in natural or artificial caſcades and foun- 
tains ; whilſt the climate cauſes an exuberance of ever- 
greens to ſpring up and adorn their banks. Commonly 
in the midſt of their gardens are placed neat airy pavi- 
lions, contrived with a particular regard to coolneſs ; 
hither the owners reſort during the heat of the day, and 
form parties of pleaſure with their women: they enjoy the 
cool of the evening by pieces of water, which are generally 
diſpoſed in the form of an oblong ſquare ; pavilions com- 
modiouſly formed for recumbence are raiſed on the middle 
of every tide, ſpread with Per/ian or Turkey carpets. 

Their gardens generally reſemble thoſe of the Chineſe 
ia the wilderneſs ſtyle (ſee a particular deſcription of 
them page 45) with this peculiarity, that inſtead of 
having the door in the middle, as in the European man- 
ner, it is uſually placed at the corner of the wall, by which 
means the pavilion is not fronted by the avenue that leads 
to it; and, inſtead of preſenting to the view a length of 
gravel, or a uniform green walk, the eye is delighted with 
beds of flowers, as variegated as poſſible, and, in all the 
confuſion and ayreeable wildneſs of nature, offering dif- 
ferent ſcenes to the view on every fide of the pavilion, to 
the corners of which the walks obliquely lead. They 
have no taſte for ſtatues, knots, and compartments, formed 
with perfect ſymmetry. | | | 

Amongſt the articles of luxury, which the Indians 
have in common with many other parts of the Zaft, and 
eſpecially the Mahometans, they have public hummums for 
bathing, cupping, ſweating, and rubbing ; which need no 
particular deſcription : but the practice of champing, which 
ſeems to have been in uſe among the ancient Romans, is 
worthy of being particularly explained. After a perſon 
has gone through the ceremony of ſweating, bathing, and 
rubbing (which, however, are not always previouſly uſed) 
he lies down on a couch, bed, or ſopha, where the opera- 
tor handles his limbs as if he was kneading dough, or pats 
them gently with the edge of his hands, and chafes or rubs 
them, concluding with cracking all the joints of the wriſts 
and fingers; and, if the perſon pleaſes, thoſe of the neck; at 
all which they are extremely dexterous. This they imagine 
not only ſupples the joints, but procures a briſker circula- 
tion of the fluids, which, from the heat of the climate, are 
apt to loiter through the veins. This excites in ſome 
a kind of pleaſing uor or delirium, under which the 
are ready to faint away, and ſometimes actually do ſo; 
and it is ſo common, that it would be difficult to find 
a barber unacquainted with the practice, it being one 
of the eſſentials of their profeſſion. This ſingular practice 
alſo prevails in the Souih- Sea 1/lands, ſee Appendix to this 
volume, p. 53%, 8 
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In ſhort, „“in moſt of the particulars in which the 
luxuries of life conſiſt, theſe orientaliſts are,“ as Mr. Gre? 
obſerves, „ little, if at all, inferior to the Europeans. If 
they have not their taſte for ſtatues, paintings, cabinets of 
medals, and ſuch articles of refined curioſity, they are at 
leaſt not deficient in thoſe of a ſenſuality, to which the 
warmth of the climate ſo ſtrongly and ſo unhappily inclines 
them; being by this enervation and relaxity generally de- 
prived of thoſe manly virtues, and that hardineſs conſtitu- 
tional to thoſe born under colder and rougher climates : 
thence, moſt probably, the indolent and flaviſh acqui- 
eſcence of the eaſtern nations in general, under that de- 
teſtable form of government, deſpotiſm; where not the 
moſt profuſe ſertility of foil, nor the Ehſan temperature 
of the air in many parts, nor the choicett bleflings of na. 
ture, can atone for the want of the chiet ingredient in 
human enjoyment, liberty. Here an Engliſhman, in the 
compariſon, cannot but find incentives, if ſuch were 
neceſſary, to the love of his country; in which the 
mildeſt laws, under the moſt admirabiy-tempered con- 
ſtitution, ſecure to him his life, his property, and, what 
is deareſt of all, his freedom.” 


SECT VE; 


Of the Reads, and Method of Travelling in Hindoſtan, 
The Buildings and Furniture of that Country. 


HE roads are generally a deep ſand, which in the 

dry ſeaſon is ſo hot about noon, that it would 
burn the ſeet of the poor travellers, if they were not as 
hard as a ſhoe-ſole; and there is no ſuch thing as walk- 
ing in theſe ſandy roads with ſhoes. Upon the great 
roads, at the diſtance of every ten or twelve miles, are 
choulteries, or caravanſeras, which are houſes for travellers 
to refreſh themſelves in: they have no doors, but are 
open on the ſide next the road, and generally conſiſt of 
two rooms, in one of which the travellers ſpread their 
carpets and fleep, while the pgons, or foot foldiers, who 
attend them, get ready their proviſions in the other. Ihe 
erecting of theſe houſes for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers is in this country eſteemed an extraordinary act 
of charity. There is generally a reſervoir of water near 
them, and ſome good people in the neighbouring villages 
provide fire for drefling proviſions. | 

When a man of ſubſtance travels, he uſually hires 
eight or ten cooleys, or chairmen, to carry his palanquin ; 
four of theſe run at the rate of four or five miles an hour, 
and their companions relieve them at certain times with- 
out ſtanding ſtill. Beſides theſe chairmen, it is uſual to 
hire as many muſqueteers and pikemen, to defend them 
from wild beaſts and robbers ; and theſe twenty men will 
not coſt above five ſhillings a day, they being hired for 
three-pence each, | | 

The uſual time for travelling is in the morning and 
evening; for during the heat of noon people generally 
ſleep. In many parts of India, where people are in dan- 
ger of being attacked by the mountaineers, they travel 
in caravans, or large companies of two or three hundred 
men. 

Travelling in the rainy ſeaſon is exceedingly trouble- 
ſome, the flat country being overflowed, and violent tor- 
rents ruſh from the mountains; yet theſe are not ſufficient 
to hinder the common people from taking journies at this 
time of the year; for the people are extremely expert in 
ſwimming. Mr. Salmon ſays, he happened to be in the 
country during the rains, and having two or three broad 
rivers to paſs, which ran with very great rapidity, he 
truſted himſelf to two blacks, who took him between 
them, and each ſupporting him with one of their hands, 
ſwam acroſs the river with all imaginable eaſe, by the uſe 
of the other : and in the fame manner the whole com- 
pany, amounting to twelve or thirteen perſons, wers 
taken over. 55 5 | 

There are no ſuch things as poſts eſtabliſhed in the 
country, but alt letters and pacquets over-land are ſent by 
meſſengers on purpoſe, who are very reaſonable in their 
demands, and travel on foot with great expedition. 

Theit habitable buildings are of two ſorts; thoſe erect- 


| 


or 


þ 


| 
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or Mahometans. As the Gentos inhabitants are, to the Ma- 
hemetan, at leaſt twenty to one 3 the whole em- 
pire, their houſes fill the moſt conſiderable towns; but 
nothing can appear meaner than the generality of theſe 
ſtructures, which are low thatched cottages, with clay walls, 
and have only one floor. However, in the principal ſtreets, 
and in the bazars, or market-places, there is ſome uniformi- 
ty obſerved: in the front of the houſes areſheds, ſupported by 
ſmall pillars, under which are thrown up banks of earth. 
Under the ſhade of theſe ſheds people either expoſe their 
oods to ſale, or fitting upon mats and carpets, entertain 
their friends, or tranſact their buſineſs, whilſt they enjoy the 
benefit of the open air, and of every breeze. They have 
no windows to the ſtreets, which render them ſtill more 
diſagreeable; even the palaces of the princes or rajas have 
nothing on the outſide that appears very elegant, and are 
moſt of them built in one form. Before the gate is a 
large piazza or roof ſupported by pillars open to the front. 
Upon advancing towards the gate, the earth is raiſed to 
the right and left, about a yard high; and upon theſe 
banks are ſpread fine carpets, or pieces of European ſcarlet 
cloth, with cuſhions of the ſame ſort to loll upon. Here 
the raja fits to hear the complaints of his ſubjects, to en- 
tertain foreigners, or tranſact affairs of ſtate, A late au- 
thor ſays, that he ſaw one of theſe princes ſitting under 
fuch a cover before the gate of his palace, attended by his 
guards with glittering arms, and a hundred flambeaux : 
he was dreſſed in a muſlin veſt, a white turban, and abun- 
dance of jewels ſparkling about him; but the next day, 
when our author ſaw him ſtripped of his ornaments, and 
with a ſmall retinue, the ſcarlet cloth and carpets removed, 
and the building, which the night before he imagined to 
be a ſplendid palace, to have only clay walls, it abated 
much of the opinion he had entertained of his greatneſs, 
'The houſes of the rajas cover much ground. r. Mack- 
entoſb deſcribes the apartments as ſmall, and the furniture 
not very elegant, if we except the richeſt Perſian carpets, 
The grandeur of their palaces conſiſts in baths, perfumes, 
temples, idols and harams. I. 330. Tox 
There are, however ſome good houſes in their ſtyle 
of building, which is partly = and partly Moreſt. 
" *'Thoſe of the greateſt note have the gateway ſo contrived 
as to render it defenſible againſt a ſudden attack of a few 
armed men; a circumſtance of conſiderable importance 
in cities, where oppoſing the firſt attack of any perſons, | 
ſent by the government, to oppreſs or deſtroy the owner, | 
is often attended with future ſecurity, by giving time to 
raiſe a party capable of counteracting ſuch proceedings. | 
For the greater ſecurity of the women, of whom the 
Moors eſpecially are remarkably jealous, the private a- 
partments always lie backwards. They are extremely 
fond of having one room, in the middle of which a foun- 
tain is kept playing; for by the noiſe of the falling water 
they are lulled to ſleep, and at the ſame time they are re- 
freſhed by the coolneſs it diffuſes through the apartment; 
but it is attended with a dampneſs that might be prejudi- 
cial to the conſtitution of an European. They have the 
common convenience of the eaſtern ſophas, vi commodious 
for ſitting croſs-legged, and they are fond of European 
looking-glaſſes, with which they chiefly adorn their rooms. 
They have another ornament which has a pleaſing effect; 
the beamis of the ceiling are ſometimes curiouſly inlaid 
with ivory and mother-of-pearl, in flouriſhes and ſcroll 
work. They have generally a kind of ſaloon, which they 
term a divan, entirely open ou one ſide to the garden. 
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Of their Fed, and their principal Diſhes. An Account of 
an Indian Entertainment. Their Fondneſs for ſpirituous 
Liquors, though prohibited; their extreme Indolence and 


Tnſenſibility. 


FTVHE times for eating are chiefly in the morning and 

evening; for as the middle of the day is generally 

very hot, they endeavour to paſs it away by ſleeping; the 

Europeans, however, eat at noon, and lie down to ſleep 

ſoon after; but when they make an entertainment, it is 
uſually in the evening. | | 

The Mahometans, and Gentoos alſo, inſtead of bread, 
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uſe rice ſtewed dry, and think it more wholeſome, light, 
cooling, and natural to the climate. The Mahometans 
correct its inſipidity by the ſauces with which they accom- 
pany it, which are made of fowl, fleſh, or fiſh, generally 
cut or ſtewed, ſo as not to want the knife when ſerved 
up. The great point with them is to have it ſavoury and 
high ſeaſoned. Meat ſeldom comes to their table in 
joints, yet they are very fond of a lamb or kid roaſted 
whole, and ſtuffed with raiſins and piſtachio-nuts, which 
* then eat with it inſtead of 1 

hey have a great variety of diſhes, for which they 
have different names; but the three moſt common ones 
are currees, kitcharees, and pilow, | 

The currees are extremely various, they being a ſort of 
fricaſee made of any animals or vegetables, and eaten 
with rice: currees, made of vegetables; are chiefly uſed 
by the Bramins, who never eat what has had life; but 
the principal ingredients are the pulp of the cocoa-nut for 
thickening it, turmeric for turning it yellow, and ſpices 
for giving it a reliſh, 

itcharee is only rice ſtewed with a kind of pulſe called 
dholl, which they eſteem very wholeſome and nouriſhing, 
and is generally eaten with ſalt-fiſn, butter, and pickles 
of various' ſorts. 

Pilot is a boiled fowl covered with rice alſo boiled, to 
which are added ſpices and turmeric : they ſometimes ren- 
der it extremely expenſive by the addition of ambergris. 

Moft of the Europeans ſoon become reconciled to the 
cee diet, and many eſteem the flavour of theſe diſhes 
beyond thoſe which are reliſhed among us; but there is a 
further recommendation of this regimen, it being more 
wholeſome, and more adapted to the climate than the 
quantities of fleſh which we are accuſtomed to eat. 

As the meat is ready cut to their hands, they uſe neither 
knife, fork, ſpoon, or any other inſtrument in eating; but 
taking a handful of rice, ſqueeze it into a lump as big as 
an egg, and put it in their mouths; they have no nap- 
kins to wipe their hands and mouths with, but waſh before 
and after their meals. Some of them will not touch with 
their lips the bottle or cruſe out of which they drink, but 
holding the veſſel high, pour the liquor into their mouths, 
and will thus ſwallow a great deal without once gulpi 
or ſpilling a drop. They uſe only the right hand in eat- 
ing; the left being at other times employed in waſhing of 
their poſteriors, which makes them ſcrupulouſly renounce 
its aſſiſtance at their meals. 

Beſides water, which is their common drink, they have 
palm wine and toddy, neither of which, when new, will 
raiſe the ſpirits much; they have alſo the milk of the 
cocoagnut, and when they are hot and fatigued, they drink 
milk with garlic infuſed in it; but beſides theſe ſmaller 
liquors, they have ſeveral kinds of ſpirits, that go under 
the common name of arract, ſome of which is diſtilled 
from toddy, ſome from ſugar, and ſome from rice, but the 
laſt is both the weakeſt and the worſt, and is called pariar 
arrack, as fit only for the pariars or common people. 
This liquor is not very expenſive, a hogfhead, containing 
fifty gallons, is frequently ſold for forty or fifty ſhillings, 
As for beer and wine, none are made in the country, 
and what is brought from Europe is exceſſively dear; for 
a bottle of common beer is worth eighteen-pence, and 
fine ale and wine ſell for four ſhillings and ſix- pence a 
bottle each. 

Few of the Mabometans of India abſtain from wine 
when they have an opportunity of being treated with it 
by the Europeans: but they are much fonder of cordials 
and ſtrong drams; for they do not think even arrack 
ſtrong enough, unleſs triple diſtilled ; they are, however, 
ſo cautious, that the greateſt drinkers among them are 
never ſeen in public diſordered with liquor; yet the vice 
of drunkenneſs ſometimes precipitates their governors and 
great men into a dangerous abuſe of their power. 

Some caſts of the Gentoos wholly abftain from animal 
food, and among theſe the ſimplicity of their lives appears 
wholly anſwerable to that of their diet; for this regimen, 
an ingenious traveller obſerves, ſeems to have an influence 
on their minds as_well as their bodies, they being gene- 
rally free from the more violent paſſions and from reſtleſs 
purſuits, except what an eager avarice excites; thoſe of 
them at leaſt who enter into tem affairs, may vie 
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2 any other condition of men, in their love of gain. 
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Their conſtitutions are generally 58 
not ſtrong bodied. Their ſenſes of ſmell and taſte are ex- 
uiſite, which they doubtleſs owe to their abſtinence from 
fleſh : thus to them flowers produce a much ſtronger odour 
than the ſame ſort would to Europeans; and they are 
as nice in the taſte of different waters as the latter are in 
that of wines, and make as great a point of luxury in the 
choice of them. It is alſo obſervable, that wounds are 
much ſodner and much eaſier cured, when the patient is 
uſed only to a vegetable diet, than when he feeds upon 
Acth, the body being free from thoſe groſs humours which 
fleſh-diet creates. That love of indolence and inaction 
which generally prevails among the Gentoos, cauſes them 
proverbially to quote this paſſage from the writings of one 
of their authors, © It is better to fit ſtill than to walk; 
better to ſleep than to wake; but death is beſt of all.” 
The Hinds diſcover a wonderful inſenſibility to the diſ- 
treſſes and dangers of their fellow creatures. An Engliſb 
gentleman was ſtanding by one of them, when an enor- 
mouſly large and fierce tyger ſprang from a thicket, and car- 
ried off a child, the ſon of one of his neighbours, who ut- 
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though they are 


tered the moſt piercing cries : the Engliſhman expreſſed the 


ufmoſt concern and horror at the event, while the Hindoo re- 
mained unmoved. What!“ exclaimed the former, “are 
you unaffected by ſo dreadful a ſcene?” © The great 
God,” replied the other, „would have it ſo.” Although 
the Hindoos are naturally the moſt inoffenſive of all mor- 
tals, yet does their humanity conſiſt more in abſtaining 
from , injuries than in the performance of beneficent 
actions. 


SECT VII. 


Of ther Genius, Languages, Manner of Writing, Learning, 
7 and Skill in the Sciences. | 


60 "HEN we attentively examine,” ſays Raynal, 
cc the accounts given by travellers of the man- 
ners of the natives of India, we ſeem to wander among 
heaps of ruins, the remains of an immenſe fabric. The 
original form is loſt, but enough is preſerved to convince 
us of the magnificence and regularity of the plans. Amidſt 
a variety of abſurd ſuperſtitions, puerile and extravagant 
cuſtoms, ſtrange ceremonies and prejudices, we may diſ- 
cover the traces of ſublime morality, deep philoſophy, and 
refined policy ; but when we attempt to trace the religi- 
ous and civil inſtitutions to their origin, we find that ir is 
Joſt in the maze of F | | 
The native Indians, or Hindoos, are men of ſtrong natu- 
ral parts, and are now found to be no ſmall proficients in 
literature and ſcience, as the tranſlation of the Ayzen Atbery 
into Engliſh has inconteſtably evinced. They are ſaid to 
have ſome of Ariftotle's writings in the Arabian tongue, 
and ſome of the works of that celebrated phyſician Avi- 
cenna, and likewiſe ſome fragments of the Old a er 
in the fame language; but this is only to be underſtood 
of the Mahometan inhabitants, many of whom are de- 
ſcended from the Arabs. Theſe have but few books, 
which are all in manuſcript, for the art of printing has 
not been introduced amongſt them. According to the 
Abbe Raynal, we may trace the origin of moſt ſciences in 
the hiſtory of this country, Even before the age of Py- 
thagoras, the Greeks travelled to India for inſtruction ; the 


trade carried on by them with the oldeſt commercial na- 


tions, in exchange for their cloth, is a proof of their great 
progreſs in the arts of induſtry. Hift. Politique, liv. i. 

* ere are a variety of languages or dialects in India. 
The Hindzſtany, which is more or leſs underſtood, and 
ſpoken in all thoſe parts of India called Hindaſtan, is de- 
rived from the Shanſcrit, and intermixed with _ Per- 
an and Arabic words. The dialect and accent of it alſo 


varies in different parts of India, as more or leſs influenc- 


ed by the inhabitants of each reſpective diſtrict: on the 
; pat of Choreomandel and Malabar, by mixing with the 
Tamuly, Telenga, and Malabar dialects; in Oriſſa, with 
the Ooreabs; and in Bengal, with the Bengally. It is beſt 
"ſpoken in the province of Agra. The Hindos lan- 
guage,” fays Mr. Mackentofh, © is beautifully expreſſive, 
and nervous. In reading and ſpeaking the Findoos are 


very muſical. "Their ſpeech, like that of the 7talians, 
flows in 2 kind of numbers. There is a dead language 


* 
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underſtood only by the literati of the country, that is, be 
prieſts, called the Shanſerit language, in which their i2cres 
volumes are written, even as our ſacred ſcriptures are 
written in Hebrew and Greet; but whether that language 
was originally different from that of the country, or whe. 
ther it has only now become unintelligible to the people, 
through that change which is incident to all living lan. 
guages, is, I believe, not well known.” Travels in Eu. 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, I. 324. | 

The court language is the Perſian, which is not only 
ſpoken by all the great omrahs, but by all the polite in ge- 
neral ; but the learned language is the Arabian, 

No language is more univerſally underſtood on the 
coaſts than the Portugueſe, which is the Lingua Franca of 
that part of the world; but it is mixed with ſome Indiat 
words, and is ſo corrupted as to retain a reſemblance only 
in the radical words. 

The Gentoos, in ſome parts, write with an iron ſtile, or 
bodkin, on cocoa or palm-tree leaves, not like the Ching, 
in a ſtraight line downwards, but from the left hand ſlant- 
ing to the right. They have a thin ſhining paper, ſome. 
times ten feet in length, and a foot broad, and tack as 
many ſheets rogether as the writing requires: the pen 
they write with is the ancient calamus, or reed, which is 
about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. When they write 
to a prince, the whole ſurface of the paper is gilt; and 
for the ſecurity of thoſe letters of conſequence that are 
ſent to court, they are rolled up cloſe, and incloſed in s 
hollow cane, or bamboo, the ends of which are ſealed up, 
that no wet may be able to injure them, Upon their ſeals, 
or chops, as they are called in this country, they have no 
coat of arms; theſe are entirely unknown in . but 
they have their own names, or titles, engraved on gold or 


ſilver, or on a cornelian. 


They have a great value for their hiſtory, which is 
written in verſe, and conſiſts of fabulous relations of their 
ſubordinate deities and heroes: they have alſo their ſaints 
and martyrs, whoſe memories they celebrate; and give en- 
tire credit to all the adventures and miracles recorded in 
the ſongs of the Bramins. 

The Gentoos begin their year on the firſt of Marci, 
(which month they name Cheyt, )and the Mahometans on the 
tenth ; when, according to their aftrologers, the ſun enters 
into Aries; and the year is compoſed of thirteen moons. 

They divide the day into four parts, and the night ints 
as many, which they call pahrs, and theſe they again ſub- 
divide into eight parts, which they call gurrees ; and, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom, meaſure them by water 
dropping out of one veſſel into another. In ſome great 
towns a perſon is appointed to look after the veſſel, and 
to turn it up when all is dropped out, at which time he 
ſtrikes the number of the pabrs, as they paſs, with a ham- 


mer, upon the brim of a piece of metal like a pewter diſh; 


but the common people in the country are obliged to 
gueſs at the time of day: and indeed it is not very difi- 
cult to know it in the ſouthern part of India, where the 
ſun conſtantly riſes and ſets about ſix o'clock. 

Few people excel the Bramins in the practical part of 
arithmetic, this being their principal ſtudy ; for, from their 
infancy, they are taught to caſt up ſums by their fingers, 
without the help of a pen. 

The Bramins have ſome tables, formed by the ancient 
aſtronomers,” for calculating eclipſes, and are pretty exact 
in their predictions; but they are entirely ignorant of the 
theory. They conſider the day in which an eclipſe hap- 
pens as a time of plenary indulgence ; and, by waſhing 
themſelves in water, believe they receive the remiſſion of 
their ſins. Nothing can be more extravagant than their 
ſyſtem of the heavens: they imagine that the ſun, when 
he ſets, hides himſelf behind a mountain. Yet they are 
acquainted with the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and give 
them the ſame name in their language as we do.in ours. 

The ſcience moſt univerſally practiſed among them is a- 
ſtrology ; and even the Mogul would not fo much as under- 
take a journey, or form any important reſolution, except 
the aſtrologers told him that it is a fortunate hour; and 
the very moment they preſcribed, he fat about it. The 
Gentoo Indians are to this day ſo infatuated with aſtrology, 
that their merchants will not let a ſhip fail, or ſtrike a bar- 
gain, or, in ſhort, undertake any buſineſs of importance, 
on thoſe days that are ſet down for unlucky ones. 35 he 
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Indian Bramins are eee, the almanack-makers of the 
country, and conſtantly mark in their calendars what they 
call their good and bad days, in the obſervation of which 
they are invincibly ſuperſtitious. 

The Indians have no ſkill in anatomy or phyſic; they 
however uſe ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs. * The 
Bramins are ſaid to poſſeſs many valuable ſecrets in natu- 
ral philoſophy, which they have acquired by their ſtudious 
and contemplative turn; and which, if not brought to 
Europe, is leſs owing to any reſerve in them, than to the 
want of curioſity and a ſpirit of enquiry in the e rl 
but this imputation is now entirely done away by the late 
learned labours of many of our countrymen, under the pa- 
tronage of Mr. Haſtings. 

For bloody-fluxes, the Bramins ſuggeſt a very ſimple, 
and, according to them, a moſt infallible remedy, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtrict abſtinence from every thing but rice ſtewed 
dry, to which they allow no ſauce. They allow no other 
drink but water, corrected by a very moderate quantity of 
cinnamon, or caſſia lignum. 

The mordechin, a moſt violent diſorder, chiefly known 
on the Malabar coaſt, ſeizes the patient with ſuch violent 
purging, vomiting, and pain in the inteſtines, that it will 
frequently carry them off in thirty hours. For this the 
phyſicians know no remedy more effectual than the actual 
cautery applied to the ſoles of the feet; which cauſes ſuch 
a powerful reyulſion as ſeldom fails of producing a ſalutary 
effect. | . | 

The Popiſh miſſionaries, and even many of the Pro- 
teſtants, are of opinion that the Bramins cure moſt diſ- 
tempers by charms. They tie little bits of paper about 
the patient's neck, ufing at the ſame time an unintelli- 
gible jargon, which ſerves to amuſe the common people ; 
but at the ſame time uſe natural means, which there 
would be little occaſion for, had the devil as great a ſhare 
in theſe cures as is imagined. But in no inſtances do they 
make more uſe of theſe pretended charms than in reco- 
vering perſons bitten with ſnakes: beſides the other means 
uſed in this caſe, they always keep the patient awake, 
and ſing and play to him as they do to the ſerpents when 
they dance. Some Europeans have highly extolled the 
virtues of the ſnake-/tone; this is a ſmall artificial ſtone, 
almoſt flat, with a little protuberance in the middle, and 
of a grey colour. It is ſaid to be compoſed of the aſhes 
of burnt roots, mixed with an. earth found at Dzu, a 
Portugueſe town in India. It is ſaid, that this ſtone being 
applied to the part invenomed, ſticks faſt, and by its pow- 
erful attraction ſucks out the poiſon, till the pores being 
Full, it falls off; but, on being put into milk, emits the 
venomous matter it has imbibed, and again recovers its 
alexipharmic quality, and may be applied as before; and 
if this ſtone be ſcraped into a glaſs of wine, or any other 
liquor, and taken inwardly, it is reputed to be a moſt 

erful medicine againſt malignant fevers ; but the pre- 
tended virtues of the ſnake-ſtone are now generally ex- 
ploded in India. 
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Of their Skill in the mechanic Arts, 22 and 
Trades; with a particular Account of the Cunſtruction 0 
their Ships, and the Integrity of their Merchants. The 
Ingenuity of their Fugglers, and of their dancing Serpents. 


HE mechanics and artificers of India are greatly 
| ] admired for their fine muſlins and callicoes; ſome 
of theſe muſlins are ſo exceeding thin, that it is ſaid a 
whole piece may be drawn through a ring; and yet if a 
piece be torn in half, they will work it together ſo neatly, 
that it cannot be diſcovered where it was torn. The chints 
and callicoes on the coaſt of Coromandel are painted with 
a pencil by the meaneſt of the people; but thoſe to the 
north are printed; and yet the colours of either of 
them never waſh out. They not only paint birds, beaſts, 

trees, and flowers, but will draw the picture of a man to- 
lerably well; and it is ſaid they will copy our pieces ſo 
perfectly, that it will require a good judge to diſtinguiſh 
the copy from the original; but their {kill in this particu- 
lar is probably much.exaggerated. Þ _ N 
They have the art of drilling holes through China- ware, 
and ſewing it together with 7s wire; ſo that a bowl 
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broken into half a dozen pieces, may be made to hold li- 
quors as well as when whole. 0 | 

The goldſmiths work eee, in fillegrean, and imitate 
any goldſmith's work made in Europe; and yet both the 
forge and all the tools they uſe are not worth ten ſhillings. 
They are even frequently ſeen at work in the middle of the 
ſtreets; a goldſmith there being a mean employment. 

The cement uſed by their builders is harder than their 
bricks, it being made of ſea- ſnells; and they will terrace 
the roof of a houſe, or lay a floor with it, that ſhall reſem- 
ble one entire ſtone, and be altogether as hard. 

The Indians fail moſt in iron-work. They make no 
watches,” clocks, gun-locks, or any hard-ware that re- 
quires good ſprings: in ſome parts of India they forge 
very good ſword-blades and poniards. 

At Surat they excel in the art of ſhip-building ; and if 
their models were as fine as thoſe of the Englih, which 
they are the fondeſt of imitating, it might be aſſerted, 
without the leaſt exaggeration, that they would build in- 
comparably the beſt ſhips in the world for duration ; but 
their naval, as well as their other architecture, has al- 
ways ſomething clumſy, unfiniſhed, and inaccurate about 
it. Their ſhips are much longer than thoſe of the Eu- 
ropeans, in proportion to their breadth ; and it is not un- 
common for one of them to laſt a century, which is leſs 
owing to the ſummer ſeas in thoſe parts, than to the ſoli- 
dity of their workmanſhip, and the nature of the wood of 
which they are built. Their bottoms and ſides are formed 
of planks let into one another, ſo that the joints are im- 
penetrable; and the knees, or crooked timbers, are gene- 
rally inclined to that form from their .c "apar growth, with- 
out being warped by ſteam, eſpecially where particular 
care is then of their conſtruction. | 1 

The wood is of a particular ſort, called teak, which is 
more durable than oak, and has this advantage, that it is 
not ſo apt, in an engagement with 8 to fly in 
ſplinters, which commonly do more miſchief to the men 
than the balls themſelves. They have likewiſe a peculiar 
way of preſerving their ſhips” bottoms, by occaſionally rub- 
bing into them what they call wood-oil, which the planks 
imbibe, and are thereby nouriſhed and kept from decay. 

Their ſhips are not launched from flips, but by digging 
canals from the water to where the ſtocks, or what they 
call their cradles, are, and dropping them into the ſtream 
that is brought up to them. | 1 

They uſe pohoon- maſts, chiefly from the Malabar coaſt; 
but all the ſerviceable cordage is brought from Europe; 
their coyr-ropes, made of the fibres of cocoa-nut huſks, 
being more harſh and unmanageable for either running or 
ſtanding rigging than what is produced from hemp. ey 
have, however, very large and ſerviceable coyr- cables, 
which laſt much longer in ſalt water than in freſh, which 
is apt to rot them; and as our iron is much better than 
theirs, their anchors are moſtly European. Their country 
manufacture of cotton into a ſail- cloth, called dungaree, 
ſupplies them with ſails, which, though neither ſo ſtrong 
nor ſo laſting as ours, are more pliant, and leſs apt to ſplitz 
and, inſtead of pitch, they make uſe of the gum of a tree 
called damar, which is not inferior to it. 1 4 dbie fY 

The navigators have but little ſkill, but that little is 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of navigating ſhips, where they 
ſeldom put to ſea but in the fair ſeaſon, and conſequently 
rarely meet with ſtorms. Their common ſailors want the 
vigour, expertneſs, and patience of fatigue, for which the 
European: are diſtinguiſhed ; yet do they fill their ſtations 

better than their commanders. | 

| The Banyans, or, as they are ſtiled, Black Merchants, are 
in general the moſt honeſt, frank, and open dealers in the 
world; except where they have been corrupted by the Eu- 
ropeans. Thoſe of Surat, notwithſtanding European inter- 
courſe, are famous for the ſimplicity and frankneſs of their 
tranſactions. As an inſtance of this, on a ſhip's coming 
thither laden with goods, nothing more is neceſſary to be 
done than for the commander or ſupercargo to bring his 
muſters or ſamples: on ſhore, together with his invoice; 
and theſe merchants reſorting to him, will, if the affort- 
ment ſuits them, immediately ſtrike a: bargain for the 
whole cargo, with no other trouble than ſettling the per 
centage upon the items of the invoice. In this manner, 
ſays Mr. Groſe, < many a cargo, from five to thirty thouſand 
pounds, and upwards, has been fold in balf an hour's rs i 
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with very few words, and 'the amount immediately paid, | An Hindoo had been bribed to procure ſome papers be- 
either in ready money, or by barter, according as the buyer | longing to a gentleman who died in the company's ſer- 
and ſeller have agreed, with as much probity as is ever | vice. The fon caught him in the fact; and in revenge 
practiſed by European merchants of the moſt eſtabliſhed | of his treachery, compelled him to ſwallow a ſpoonful of 


character. broth. Ridiculous as the puniſhment may ſeem, it was ) 
Their tumblers and jugglers travel from town to town, | attended with very ſerious conſequences. No ſooner was 
and are ſo dexterous, that ſome of our cou n have his pollution known, than he was degraded from his caſt; 


weakly attributed their tricks to magic and the power loſt all the benefits of ſociety, and was avoided as a leper 

of the devil: Mr. Groſe ſays, their deceptions are ſo amaz- by his tribe. When a man is thus diſgraced, he is hence. 
ing, that he has not the courage to relate what he him- | forward obliged to herd with the Hallachores, <«< who,” 
ſelf has ſeen them perform, for fear of being taxed with | ſays Mr. Scrafton, « can ſcarcely be called a tribe, being 
running into the marvellous. We have already mention- | the refuſe of all tribes. Theſe are a ſet of poor unhappy 
ed their incantation of ſnakes; and it will not be impro- | wretches, deſtined to miſery from their birth. They per- 
to add here, that people carry thoſe reptiles in round form all the vileſt offices in life, bury the dead, and carry 
ets; and when they uncover them begin to fing and | away every thing that is polluted. I hey are held in ſuch 
play upon their pipes, at which all the ſnakes raiſe up | abomination, that on the Malabar ſide of India, if one of 
the upper parts of their bodies, and keep time with | theſe chances to touch a man of a ſuperior tribe, he draws 
the muſic by the motion of their heads, while their | his ſabre and cuts him down on the ſpot, without any 
lower parts remain coiled up in the bottom of the baſket. | check from his own conſcience, or from the laws of tlie 
If the muſic ceaſes ever fo little, they leave off dancing, country.“ In this miſerable ſituation was the poor Hin- 
and getting out of the baſket, hiſs at each other, as if they | doo, when lord Clive deſired the Brabmns to aſſemble, and 
would fight; but, on renewing the muſic, they immedi- | conſider if there could not be a remithon of an involun- 
— — — again to dance. The Europeans are not very | tary deviation from their law: aſter many conſultations, 
of having theſe ſnakes (ſome of which are very large) | the Brahmins affected a compliance, but the man was 
come near them; though they are told by their owners, | never reſtored to his tribe. According to Mr. Halhed, a 
that there is no danger to be feared from them, for it is | man born of a mixed caſt is called a Burrun-Suker. 


faid their teeth are pulled out. Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 42. | 
| The Mahometan governors often take advantage of this 
880 6 r. X. principle, when they want to extort money; and ſo highly 


| | Fi do the Hindbos value their religious purity, that after they 
Of the different Tribes of the GExroos, or HinDoos, | have borne the ſevereſt corporal puniſhment, rather than 
| | 8 diſcover their wealth, a threat of deſilement will effect 
ENTIO is a Portugueſe word, meaning Gentile, by | what torture has attempted in vain. Yerelſt's Preſeut $:ate 
which general appellation all the natives of India of Bengal, p. 142. = 

were at firſt called, whether they were Mabometans or Hin- The Hindoos, or Gentoos, greatly exceed the Mahome- 
doos : whence the Engliſh have adopted the term Gentoo, to | tans in number, They are a mild, humane, obedient, 
diſtinguiſh the Hindoos, or followers of Brimha, from the | and induſtrious race of men. Temperate in their living, 


Mabometans, or M. s, whom they commonly, though | and delicate in their conſtitutions, their paſſions are calm; 
improperly, call foors, or Moormen. Bolts Conſiderations and they have no object but that of living with comſort 


on Indian Aﬀairs. and eaſe, Tame and ſubmiſhve, from the coldneſs of a 
The Hindoes have from all antiquity been divided into | vegetable diet; they have a natural abhorrence to blood. 
four great tribes, each of which comprehends a variety of | Thoſe countries governed by native princes, which lay 
inferior caſts. Theſe tribes do not intermarry, eat, drink, | beyond the devaſtations of the Mahometans, are rich and 
or in any manner aſſociate with one another, except when cultivated to the higheſt degree. Dow's Introductory Pref. 
they worſhip at the temple of Jagganat (the being who is | to his Hift. of Hindoftan. 
| faid to preſide over the preſent period) in Oriſſa, where it Ibis diſtinction of the Gentoes into eaſts or tribes, forms 
E- is held a crime to make any diſtinction. a remarkable peculiarity in their religion and government, 
The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Brahmins, who | and bas both its conveniences and inconveniences. Thus 
alone can officiate in the prieſthood, like the Zevites among | great injuſtice is frequently done to genius and talents, to 
the Jews. They are not, however, excluded from which they pay no regard, nor make any allowance for 
vernment, trade, or agriculture, though they are ſtrieUy that infinite diverſity produced by nature. Thus ſome are 
prohibited from all menial offices by their laws. They | confined to make an inſignificant figure in one ſphere, who 
derive their name from Brimba, whom they allegorically | might ſhine in another. | 
fay, produced the Brahmins from his head when he cre- | As moſt of theſe tribes have a chief, who is in ſome 
ated the world. The ſecond in order is the Chehteree | meaſure accountable for the conduct of the individuals of 
tribe. They, according to their original inſtitution, | which his tribe is compoſed, this regulation gratifics the 
_ ought to be all military men; but they frequently fol- views of government: the individuals, on any neceſſary 
low other proſeſſions. Brimba is ſaid to have produced the | occaſion, being either numbered. or ' aſſembled with eaſe 
Chehteree from his heart, as an emblem of that courage | and expedition. 
which warriors ſhould poſſeſs. The name of Beiſe, or} Among the naires, or nobles, principally prevails the 
Bice,” is given to the third tribe. They are for the moſt | ſtrange cuſtom of one wife being common to a number; 
2322 bankers, and cunias, or * in which the great power of cuſtom is ſeen, in its never 
are figuratively ſaid to have ſprung from the belly | producing any jealouſies or quarrels among thoſe who 
of Brimha : the word Beiſb fignifying a provider or nou- | poſſeſs the ſame woman. Belides, the number of theſe 
riſher. The fourth tribe is that of Sooder. They ought | huſbands is not ſo much limited by any ſpecific law, as 
to be menial ſervants, and they are incapable of raiſing | by a kind of tacit convention, by which it ſeldom happens 
themſelves to any ſuperior rank. Theſe are faid to have j that it exceeds ſix or ſeven. Tue woman is, however, 
| from the feet of Brimba, in alluſion to their low | under no obligation to admit mare than a ſingle attach- 
degree. But indeed it is contrary to the inviolable laws | ment, though ſhe is not the lefs reſpected for uſing her 
of the Hindoes, that any perſon ſhould riſe from an inferior | privilege in its utmoſt extent; and they are ſometimes ſaid 
caſt into an higher tribe. If any, therefore, ſhould be ex- to have twelve huſbands ; but they, as well as ſhe, muſt 
communi from any of the four tribes, he and his | be all of the ſame tribe. ko 5153-4 
poſterity are for ever ſhut out from the ſociety of every | When the daughter of a nair is married to the firſt of 
caſt in the nation. This ſeverity prevents all intermixture | her huſbands, he builds her a houſe, in which he alone 
of blood between the tribes, ſo that in their appearance, | cohabits with her, till ſhe takes a ſecond. The huſbands 
they ſeem rather four different nations, than members of | all agree, and cohabit with her by turns, according to 
the ſame community. ; bY their priority of marriage, each eight or ten days, or a8 
We cannot better illuſtrate the attachment of an Hin- they can fix the term among themſelves ; and he who 
dus to the peculiar tenets of his religion as well as to his | lives with her, during that time provides for her ſupport- 
tribe, than by relating the following anecdote, from Mr. | When the man who cohabits with her goes into her houſe, 
Fam et ef e l | e ni fg 3 he 
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he leaves his arms at the door, and none dare remove them, 


or enter the houſe, on pain of death; but if there are no 
arms to guard the door, any of them may freely viſit her. 
During the time of cohabitation, ſhe ſerves her huſband as 
purveyor and cook; ſhe alſo takes care to keep his Eloaths 
and arms clean. When ſhe proves with child, ſhe nomi- 
nates its father, who takes care of its education, after ſhe 
has ſuckled it, and taught it to walk and ſpeak; but from 
the impoſſibility of aſſigning the true heir, the eſtates of 
the huſbands deſcend to their ſiſter's children, and if there 
are no ſuch heirs, then to the neareſt in blood to the 


grandmother. W 
8 E C F. XI. 


The Marriages of the Gen tos; their Women, Treatment 
of the Dead; and the Women's burning themſelves on the 
3 Pile of their Huſbands, bogs 4 


O T'HIN G can be more publie and ſplendid than 
che folemnization of the marriages among the higher 
caſtes of Gentoos; the little bride and bridegroom, who are 
frequently no more than three or four years of age, are 
carried through the ſtreets for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, 
dreſſed in the richeſt cloaths, and — with the fineſt 
jewels, their parents ean procure; at the ſame time the 
ſtreets are rendered as liglit as day, by the great number 
of torches lighted on that account; and they are precedec 
by flags, ſtreamers, wind- muſic, and à crowd of their 
friends, who come to expreſs their joy upon the happy 
occaſion : which never takes place before the aſtrologe: 
is confulted, and the fortunate hour fixed; After the 
bride and bridegroom have finiſhed this pompous caval. 
cade, they are taken to the houſe where the father of the 
little wife lives, and, being ſeated oppoſite to each other, 
with a table between them, they ſtretch out their hands, 
and having joined them acroſs the table, the prieſt covers 
both their heads with a kind of hood, which remains ſpread 
over them about a quarter of an hour, during which time 
he prays for their happineſs, and gives them the nuptial 
denediction; after which their heads are uncovered, and 


all the company ſprinkled with roſe-water ind perfumes | 


out of filver cruets,-till their cloaths aft wet and diſeo- 
toured with the ſaffron with which they are mixed; and thus 
they are worn for a week after, to ſhew that they have 
been at one of theſe joyful meetings. The evening con- 
cludes with a magnificent entertainment ſuitable to the 
uality and wealth of the parents, and ſometimes theſe feſ- 
Arals laſt ſeveral . R 
The Brahmins and Banyans generally content themſelves 
with one wife, except ſhe proves to be barren, which is 
eſteemed a great misfortune and reproach; but this is, 
however, very rarely the caſe: ſome of the other tribes of 
the Gentos allow themſelves a greater latitude. | 
The Hind, as well as the MMahometan, dreads the ex- 
poſal of his women as the worſt diſhonour. Women,” 
fays Mr. Dow, are fo ſacred in India, that even the 
common ſoldiety leave them unmoleſted in the midſt of 
flau and devaſtation. The Harum is a ſanctuary 
againſt all the lieentiouſneſs of victory, and ruffians covered 
with the blood of an huſband ſhrink back with confuſion 
at the facred apartments of his Wives. 
The women begin to beat children at twelve years of 
age, and even much younger, for Mr. Gro fays he has 
ſeen them pregnant in their tenth year; but then their 
teeming- time is ſoon over. © They ſeldom have any chil- 
dren after they are thirty years of age. 
Eying-in women ate . fo Impure, that none muſt 
touch them for the firſt ten days but their nurſes; and till 
forty days are expired, they muſt not anywiſe aſſiſt in 
the dreſſing proviſions, or in the performance of any other 


houſehold affairs. n e enen enen 
Thbde e 8 ſwathe hots 3 
both their boys and girls go perfectly naked till they ean 
run about; while infants they are'rotked itt Eradles fas 


ſtened to the beam of the houſe, which being ſwung back- 


| 


ng 


wards and forwards, go much eaſier and quieter than ours 
that ſtand upon the floor. i nn en N N 4 i 90 
In treating their dead, ſome of the Gentoot' bury the 


body, and others burn it: but che laſt is the molt com- 
mon. Mr. Groſe was preſent at both theſe ceremonies. 
The firſt he mentions was ax Ketteree that buried his wife, 
| * young woman, and ſeemed to be about twenty 
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years of age. Thoſe who accompanied the huſband dug 
a pit exactly in the ſhape of a well, on one fide of which 
was a niche hollowed out for the corpſe to be depoſited; in 
a ſitting poſture, with room ſufficient for a plate of raw 
rice, and a jar of water by her ſide. The pit was no 
ſooner ready, than they put her into it with all her cloaths 
and jewels, exactly as ſhe wore them when alive. But as 
ſoon as ſhe was placed, her huſband, who till then had ſtood 
ſill as a ſpectator, jumped into the grave, and very com- 
poſedly took off all her jewels, and brought them up with 
him; after which the pit was filled up. N 
As to the ceremony of burning; having waſhed the 
corpſe, and dteſſed it in ſuch cloaths as the deceaſed uſually 
wore in his life-time, the relations and friends aſſemble, 
and carry it out on a bier, to a little diſtance from the town. 
This is uſually done the next d:y; but if a perſon dies in 
the morning, his body is ſometimes burnt the ſame even- 
ing, for a corpſe will not keep long in thoſe hot countries. 
The funeral pile is uſually prepared near ſome river, or 
pond ; and if he be a perſon of wealth, great quantities of 
fragrant wood is mixed with the reſt that forms the pile. 
Mr. Groſe ſaw the ceremony performed on the corpſe of a 
youth about eighteen, the ſon of a Banyan. The funeral 
pile was prepared on the beach, the father aſſiſting at it 
bare-headed, with the little cloaths he had on, coarſe and 
torn, which is their general manner of mourning. As 
ſoon as the corpſe was placed on the pile, and ſome prayers 
muttered by the attendant Brahmin, ls was ſet to it at one 
of the corners; and the wood being dry, and in a great 
quantity, it ſoon blazed up, and conſumed the body to 
aſhes, without any noiſome ſmell. The aſhes were ga- 
thered together and thrown with ceremony into the fea by 
a Brahmin, who, for that purpoſe, waded into it as far as he 
ſafely could. "Thoſe who can afford the expence, have 
their aſhes collected, put into an urn, which is ſoddered up, 
and carried to be thrown into the Ganges, to whoſe waters 
they attribute a peculiar ſanctity. But what drew my at- 
tention moſt,” ſays the above author, © in the courſe of 
this ceremony, was the behaviour of the father, who, ac- 


-cording to the Gentoo cuſtom, by which the next and 


deareſt male relation always ſets fire to the pile, walked 
thrice round it with a ſort of deſperate haſte, and then, with 
his face averted, thruſt his hand behind him, and gave fire 
to it; after which he, with the appearance of the utmoſt 
agonies, rolled himſcIf in the ſand, beating his breaſt and 
tearing his fleſh.” . | 
Few travellers who have given accounts of India, omit 
mentioning the cruel cuſtom of the women publicly burn- 
ing themſelves at the death of their huſbands: indeed ſome 
have ſaid that the practice is not now ſo general as it has 
formerly been, yet it is frequently practiſed among the 
wives of men of high rank and condition: and although 
this effort of frantic love, courage, and ambition, 
deemed an aggrandizement of the family and relations 
both of huſband and wife, but eſpeeially of the wife's, yet 
their friends and relations conſtantly endeavour to diſſuade 
the women, who declare their reſolution of burning, from 
carrying it into execution. Even the Brahmins do not en- 
courage this practice. Mr. Howell gives the following 
account of . „ 


« We have been preſent at many of theſe ſacrifices: in 
ſome of the victims we have obſerved a pitiable dread, 
tremor, and reluctance, that ſtrongly ſpoke repentance for 
their declared reſolution; but it was now too late to re- 
tract, or retreat; Binos was waiting for the ſpirit. i 
the ſdf-doomed. victim difcovers want of courage an 
fortitude, fhe'is with gentle force obliged to aſcend the 
pile, where ſhe is kept down with long poles, held by 
men on each fide of it, until the flames reach her; her 
{creams and cries, in the mean time, being drowned 
amidſt the deafeninig noiſe of loud mufic, and the acclama- 
tions 5 Others we have ſeen go through 
this fiery ctial with moſt e reſolution, 
and joyous fortitude.. Mr. Hotell then gives an in- 
ſtanee of the latter, which happened at the Ee India 
company's factory at 'Cofſimbuzaay, at which himſelf and 
{verat othet gentlemen of the factory, were preſent. 
At Re of the clock off the morning of the '4th of 
Fibruary\ 1742-3, died 'Rhaami" Qu, a pundit, of the 
Mahahrittor tribe, aged twenty-eight years; his widow 
for he had but one wife) aged between ſeventeen and 
teen, as ſoon as he expired, diſdaining to wait the 
B b b | | term 
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term allowed her for reflection, immediately declared, to 
the Brahmins and witneſſes preſent, her reſolution to burn; 
as the family was of no ſmall conſideration, all the mer- 
chants of Cofſimbuzaar, and her relations, left no argu- 
ments uneſſayed to diſſuade her from it : the infant ſtate of 
her children (two girls and a boy, the eldeſt not four years 
of age) and the terrors and pain of the death ſhe ſought, 
were painted to her in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colour- 
ing—ſhe was deaf to all—ſhe gratefully thanked them, 
but ſaid ſhe had now nothing to live for, but recommend- 
ed her children to their protection. When the torments 
of burning were urged to ſhake her reſolution, ſhe, with 
a refolved and calm countenance, put her finger into. the 
fire, and held it there a conſiderable time, ſhe then with 
one hand put fire in the palm of the other, ſprinkled in- 
cenſe on it, and fumigated the Bramins. The conſidera- 
tion of her children, thus left deſtitute of both, parents, 
was again to her. She replied, he that made them 
would take care of them. She was at laſt given to under- 
ſtand, ſhe ſhould not be permitted to burn; this for a 
ſhort ſpace ſeemed to give her deep affliction, but ſoon re- 
collecting herſelf, ſhe told them, death was in her power; 
and that if ſhe was not allowed to burn, according to the 
principles of her caſte, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf. Her 
friends, finding her thus peremptory and reſolved, were 
obliged at laſt to aſſent, * 
The body of the deceaſed was carried down to the 
water-ſide, early the following morning, the widow fol- 
lowed about ten o'clock, accompanied by three very prin- 
cipal Brahmins, her children, parents, and relations, and a 
numerous concourſe of people. She then retired from the 
crowd, for the ſpace of half an hour, in the midſt of her 
female relations, amongſt whom was her mother; then 


diveſted herſelf of her bracelets, and other ornaments, and- 


tyed them in a cloth, which hung, like an apron before 
her; ſhe was then conducted by her female relations to 
one corner of the pile; on which was an arched arbor 
formed of dry ſticks, boughs, and leaves, open only at one 
end to admit her entrance; in this the body of the de- 


ceaſed was depoſited, his head at the end oppoſite to the 


opening. At the corner of the pile, to which ſhe had been 
boo th 7. the Brahmin. had made a ſmall fire, round which 
ſhe and the three Brabmins ſat for fome minutes; one of 
them gave into her hand a leaf of the bale-tree (the wood 
commonly conſecrated: to form part of the funeral pile) 
with ſundry things on it, which ſhe threw into the fire; 
one of the others gave her a ſecond leaf, which ſhe held 
over the flame, whilſt he drop 
on it, which melted and fell into the fire (theſe two opera- 
tions were preparatory ſymbols of her approaching diſſolu- 
tion by fire) and whilſt they were performing this, the 
third Brabmin read to her ſome portions of the Aughtorrah 
Bhade, and aſked her ſome queſtions, to which ſhe an- 
ſwered with a ſteady and ſerene countenance; but the 


bleſſed them, they. retired, weeping by two ſteps, ſhe 
F 


then ſet, fre to the arbour in chreg places ; obſerving/that 


ſhe had ſet fire to the lecward, and that che flames blew 
om her, inſtantly ſeeing her error, he; aroſe, and et 
e to windward, and reſumed; her ſtation. With what 
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pany, gives a very intereſting account of ſuch a ceremon 
performed about two miles and a half from Calcutta, which 
he was witneſs to, on the 21ſt of Fuly 1779. , Gecul Chundle 
Goſaul, a, Brahmin of a ſuperior caſt, who was a very opu- 
lent merchant, of great integrity, and banian to governor 
Verelſt, being ſeized with a fever and flux, and given over 
by his Nang was carried to the banks of a creek 
that runs from Cullyg haut, a place held ſacred by the Hin- 
dos, where he died. It is cuſtomary with thoſe people, 
when on the point of death, to remove to the banks of 
the Ganges, or of ſome creek which runs into it, for it is 
ſaid if an Hindoo dies in his own houſe, it is raſed to the 
ground, and as Gocul's houſe was a very large one, had 
ne died in it, and thereby ſubjected it to demolition, it 
would have been a very great injury to his eſtate, 

This Brahmin left two wives; one of whom, named 
Tarrynell, declared, immediately on her huſband's deceaſe, 
that ſhe was determined to burn with him, and proceeded 
to take an inventory of all the jewels and effects which ſhe 
was in poſſeſſion of. She had three children; two ſons 
and a daughter, the eldeſt boy ſeven years old, the other 
five, the girl only thirteen. months. Mr. Catsy ſaw her 
that morning at the time her children were brought to her. 
At the firſt ſight of them, the ſtrong ties of maternal ten- 
derneſs ſtruggled with her reſolution, and ſhe. wept over 
them; but ſoon recovering herſelf, ſhe told the boys, that 
their father was dead, and ſhe was going to die with him; 
that they muſt look-up to their uncle, who, with his ſon 
their couſin, would be both father and mother to them: 
then mug to Kiftenchurn, her huſband's brother, who 
ſtood by, ſhe. enjoined; him, and entreated him to enjoin 
his ſon Jeynerain, who was then abſent at a diſtance, to 
be fathers and protectors. to her children. She had no 
ſooner diſcharged this maternal duty, than ſhe quitted the 
infants, and advanced toward the 3 pile, which was 
ſurrounded by a vaſt concourſe of people, chiefly Brah- 
mins, a ſpace of ahout eight or ten feet being left round 
the pile. When firſt ſhe appeared in the circle, Mr. Cator 
thought. ſhe indicated. ſomething of confuſion, but ſhe re- 
covered. herſelf, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and walked, unat- 
tended, ſlowly and ſilently round the pile, ſtrewing flowers 
as ſhe paſſed along. Gocul's body was placed on a pile of 
fandal-wood and dry ſtraw, raiſed about four feet from the 
ground. When ſhe had nearly completed the third cir- 
cuit, ſhe aſcended the pile, without aſſiſtance, ſtrewing 
flowers upon it, and then laid herſelf down on the left ſide 
of her huſband, raiſed his head, and put her right arm un- 
der his neck, then ren body to his, threw her left 
arm over him. One of the Brabmins raiſed the right leg 
of the corpſe. and put it oyer her legs, all the while a 
ſolemn ſilence prevailed. The living and the dead being 
thus cloſely embraced, a blue ſhawl was thrown over them, 
which concealed them from the ſight. of the ſpecta- 
tors ; ſome dry ſtraw was laid over the ſhawl, and ſome 
light billets of ſandal-wood over that, to all which the 
faithful victim of affection ſubmitted, lying motionleſs. 
Fire was then ſet to the pile, immediately upon which that 
profound ſilence which had been obſeryed: through the 
whole ceremony, was broken by loud cries! of the Brah- 
mins, ſome dancing, and brandiſhing cudgels and ſticks ; 
but Mr. Gator was ſo near the pile, that even the loud 
noiſe which was made would not have been ſufficient to 
have prevented his hearing the cries or lamentations of 
the dying widow, had ſhe uttered any, and he is perſuaded 
ſhe made none, and that the ſmoke, very ſoon ſuffocated 
or. Ge dignified heroine was tall, well-made, ap hand- 
ome; about twenty of twenty-two years of age: ſhe was 
decently dreſſed, in a white, cloth round box waiſt, and an 
Oorney of white cloth, with a red. ſilk border, thrown 
looſely over her head and ſhoulders; but ber face, arms, and 
feet were bare. She was perfectly free from intoxication 
f the whole ceremony, appearing quite com- 

(ed, and went through the Whole dreadful ſcene. with 
aſtoniſhing fortitude. and ſelf-poſſefſion, --|  _. 
„Gocul's other wife, who was named. Rajeferry, would 
alſo hape ſacrificed herſelf at the fame time, if ſhe had not 
been with child; and our author was, informed, that if 
huſband's. hair, ac- 
to the, flames on another pile, with that lock of hair, 
whenever ſhe qhoſe, She had brought her, huſband four 
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children, who were elder than thoſe by Tarryne/h, although 
the latter was ſaid, but probably erroneouſly, to have been 
his firſt wife. Annual Regiſter for 1783, p. 167. | 
The extreme fondneſs of the Indian women for their 
Mr. Greſe, is owing to their dab mar- 
riages, after which the parties, in the ductility of child- 
hood, are brought up together, till the time of conſumma- 
tion, in the confirmation of their mutual tenderneſs, as a 
ſacred point of religion; and the women eſpecially retain 
ſuch ſtrong impreſſions of this doctrine, that numbers of 
them readily embrace this cruel practice of burning them- 
ſelves with their huſbands. Some of them nd | under 
governments where this barbarous act of ſuperſtition is 
not ſuffered, have voluntarily gone to Gentoo countries, 
barely to enjoy the liberty of performing it. Others, after 
bringing up their young, children to a ſtate of maturity, 
b it ſeems is an allowable reaſon of diſpenſation with 
them, and many years after the death of their huſbands, 
have, as if they had endured life only till the duty to 


barids,” of ſeeking to "rejoin them, by burning themſelves 
wich the uſual ceremony. 7 1 


A late writer obſerves, on 


this ſingular cuſtom, that, 


to an European lady, the æenana, or haram, would appear 


an horrible priſon, but the daughters of Aſia never con- 
ſider confinement as an hardſhip, from their enjoying in it 
all the happineſs of which they form any conception; name- 
ly, their huſbands, their food, apparel (of which their jewels 
form an intereſting part) and their female attendants. Again, 
if a wife ſurvive her huſband, ſhe cannot marry again : ſhe 
likewiſe loſes her wonted conſequence, being from that 
time treated as an inferior perſon, and a kind of outcaſt 
from her family; ſhe is even obliged, in her mournful 
ſtate” of widowhood, to perform the offices of a menial 
ſervant. A farther incentive to this act of deſperation, is 
the idea of immortalizing her name, dignifying her chil- 
dren, as well as her own and huſband's families. Dur- 
ing the time preſcribed by the Gentoo laws, her family and 
friends exert their utmoſt influence to diſſuade her from 
ſuch a reſolution ; but if ſhe perſiſts in her determination 
to the end of that period, it is not lawful to uſe any more 
perſuaſions with her to abandon it. If ſhe ſhould retract 
after that ſeaſon of probation is paſſed, ſhe would be pu- 
niſhed with the loſs of all caſtes, and live in a ſtate of 
the moſt complete miſery and contempt. If an European, 
or any Chri/tian, ſhould chance to touch her garment only 
with his finger, whilſt ſhe is proceeding to the pile, an 
immediate ſtop would be put to the ceremony, and the 
intended victim would be compelled to live an outcaſt 
from her family, and interdicted from all participation in 
the rites and benefits of the Gentoo religion. This latter 
circumſtance is fully confirmed by Mr. Cator's account; 
he names a Mr.  Channock, who ſaved a' woman from 


burning by touching her whilſt ſhe was going through the 


ceremony, and was afterward married to her. He adds, 
« Mr. Verelſt was the means of ſaving the life of GotuPs 
mother, who intended to burn herſelf with her huſband, 
and ſhe was then living: but Tarrynell, the wife of Gocul, 
was ſo fixed in her reſolution; that ſhe declared if ſhe was 
not allowed to burn with her huſband, ſhe would find 
means to put an end to her life in the courſe of that or 
the next day.“ 8 en en OT non! 
oh e e ene 259 wok en e e 

| k 1 5 8 E C T. ein {i CANES? 
Of the Religion of the Hindoos, or Gentoos ; their Bedas, 
er ſacred Repoſitories of Religion; the Subjeftion in which 
_ the People are held by their Brahmins, or Priefts. 

Specimen of the Shanſcrit Language. Of the Gioghies, 
e ſeff-martifying Mendicants, oo 
INH E firſt European who availed himſelf of the ad- 
1 voantages which wealth and conſequence in the 
country furniſhed; to obtain information concerning the 
religion, mythology, and philoſophy of the Ziindoos, and 
communicated to the public” the reſult of his enquiries, 
was Mr. Hokuell: he was followed by colonel Dow': but 
Mr. Haſtings, when governor-general of Bengal and Ba- 
har, promoted with great zeal and effect enquiries into 
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e religion, cuſtoms, and laws of the 


Hindaos : under his patronage tranſlations have been made 
from the Shanſcrit language into the Perſſan, of the moſt 
ancient and authentic writings preſerved among thoſe peo- 


their children was fulfilled, paid that to their deceaſed huſ- 
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ple, many of which have been again tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh by Meſlrs. Gladwin, Halhed, and Wilkins ; the firſt 
of theſe gentlemen has publiſhed the Seen Albery of Abul 
Fazel, vizir of Atber the Great, in three quarto volumes; 
which were. printed at Calcutta in the years 1784, 5 and 6; 


and are replete with important information. This zea- 
lous patronage of oriental literature, embraced as its ob- 
je& not only ſpeculative ſcience, but the purpoſes of le- 
giſlation and government. Eleven learned Brahmins; 
whoſe profeſſion was particularly that of pundits; or law- 
ers, were invited from different parts of the kingdom to 
Poa William, at Calcutta; the moſt authentic books, both 
ancient and modern, in the Shanſcrit language; were col- 
lected, and every thing which reſpected the laws of the 
Hindoos ſelected, ſentence by ſentence, which was literally 
tranſlated into the Perſian language. This verſion: has 
been rendered into Engliſb by Mr: Halhed, and forms a 
digeſted, arranged, and methodized code of Gentoo laws. 
Not any one of the pundits who compiled this code, could, 
however, be prevailed upon to impart any information 
reſpecting the ſacred Shanſcrit language itſelf; but Mr. 
Halhed afterward became acquainted with a Brahmin who 
poſſeſſed a F AA of ſentiment, which general know- 
ledge, acquired by books and travel, had confirmed; and 
rendered him ſuperior to the narrow conduct of the reſt 
of his tribe; he was prevailed upon to become an'infſtruc- 
tor in this myſterious language, and by ſuch an aſſiſtance 
Mr. Halbed has been enabled to give an account of the 
religion of the Hindoos, in the preface to his tranſlation of 
the code of their laws; in doing- which he frequently 
overturns the principles laid down by Mr. Holwell and 
colonel Dow. The latter of whom ſpeaks of having 
been equally ſucceſsful” in obtaining; about twenty years 
before, from Benares, a pundit, who inſtructed him in that 
myſterious tongue, although the emperor Atbar, two cen- 
turies before, exerted all his influence in vain for that 
purpoſe. Kercher, however, in his China Illuſtrata, about 
the beginning of the preſent century, gave unqueſtionable 
proofs of his acquaintance with it. 9020 
A remarkable and intereſting circumſtance in the tra- 
ditional belief of the Hindbos is, the inconceivable: anti- 
quity of the world. In the extent of their belief of this 
fact they even exceed their neighbours the Chineſe, and 
do not fall ſhort of them in circumſtantiality of relation. 
(See the Chineſe account, p. 31.) They reckon the ex- 
iſtence of the world by four Fogues, or ages. The firſt 
they call © The Sxttee Jogue, or age of purity; which 
they hold to have laſted 3, 200, ooo years, and that the life 
of man was, in that age, extended to 100, ooo years, and 
that his ſtature was twenty-one cubits. The ſecond they 
call © Tirtab Fogue,”” or, the age in which one-third of 


mankind were reprobated. They ſuppoſe its duration to 


have reached 2, 400, ooo years, and that men then lived 
to the age of 10,000 years. "The third they call « The 
Dwapaar Jogue, in which half of the human race be- 


| came depraved ; this period, they ſay, continued 1, 600, ooo 


| 
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A or the Suttee 


„ and men's lives were reduced to 1000 years. The 
fourth, or * Cullee Fogue,” in which all mankind are cor- 
rupted, or, rather, leſſened (for ſuch is the meaning of 
Gallee) is the preſent æra, which they ſuppoſe. ordained to 
exiſt for 400, ooo years, of which near 5000 are already 
paſſed, and man's life in this period is limited to too years. 
Halhed's Preface, p. xxxviii. To reconcile ſuch won- 
derful extravagances with the ſober ſcriptural relations of 
the origin of things, would be a ſolution devoutly to be 
wiſhed; which inclines us to hazard the following con- 
jectural explanation. Let us then conſider tlie rt age, 

5 as an angelic. ſtate; and both the 
ewiſh and Chri/tian Scriptures warrant a belief of ſuch 
ings exiſting: long before mankind had a being. We 

can only conceive of angels as of beings poſſeſſing facul- 
ties, not differing in their nature, but merely in their de- 
gree, from men; and the mental powers of men ſeem to 
have been ſo enlarged, in the notions of the Hindbos, 
during that period, that they may as well be called em- 

bodied angels as men. The ſecond age, or Tirtah 
Fogue,'" bears no eſſential diſagreement with the relation 
of the fall of angels, to which the Jewiſß and Chriſtian 
oracles bear teſtimony. The chird may be conſidered as 


a farther defection in the angelie hoſt; and the fourth 


correſponds,'very. remarkably, with the fiſaic account of 


the duration of this globe, 
8 The 


194 AI STEEN OF USUUOGSATPH YT. HinpDosTan, 
| "The books which contain the religion and philoſophy 
of the Hindoos, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bedas, mami n fan " | E 7 
dy the Divinity. They are four in number, and written in d „„ N 2 5 
Shanſcrita, or Shanſcrit, a lan confined to the Brab- Wizamste jeernanee yet, ha withaye 
- + The moſt ftriking features in the Character of the Newant? grehnates nirs pirants, 
rned either by civil laws, or by taſte, cuſtom, or. faſhion. r 
D food, as an, ED of life, marriages, Tet, ba fherterante weebaye jeernan 


The Mindoss know of no tradition reſpecting a general; An Aſhlogue Cabee Chhund, or of eleven ſyllables in 
according to Mr. Howell, and Beids of the Shafter, ac- 

wins (ſee page 188) which furniſhes them with ſuch abſo- 

Hindoos, fays a late writer, © are, their ſuperſtition, and | 7: wh | 4132 

yeneration for the inſtitutes and tenets of their fore- 

fathers, In India the dominion of religion extends to a REI 7 m A 

profeſſions, all are under the juriſdiction of religion: there | — F | 

is ſcarcely any thing that is not regulated by ſuperſtition, Y A A D 

nor is there any thing fo trifling and minute as to be held V IM a 


deluge. | each line; on the Tranſmigration of Souls, 
woes 6 Mr. Halbed. Theſe they aſſert were penned 

| = a ' N 
lute control over the vulgar, that the Gentoos may be ſaid . 
to be the moſt effeQually prieſt-ridden of any nation upon AA DA NUN a 
thouſand particulars, which, in other countries, are 
a matter of indifference. The original government of the 


Hindos was in reality an hierarchy.” Enyanit ſumyatie newanis dut hc. 

The Bedas are by the Brabmins held ſo ſacred, that | F 

they permit no other ſect to read them; and ſuch is the - In Engliſh thus: 

influence of ſuperſtition and prieſtcraft over the minds of | . f : 

the ather caſts in India, that they would deem it an un- AE end thee % pM | 
pardonable fin to gratify their curioſity in that reſpect, So, our lives, quitting the old | 

were it even practicable. The Brahmns themſelves are Os in oi nw antinde” =” - 

bound by ſuch ſtrong ties of religion to confine thoſe I Halhed's Preface, p. xlv. 


writings to their own tribe, that were any of them known : Dr NS. Beal 
to them to others, he would be immediately excom- | Hence it is wy probable, that the doctrine of the 
municated. Of the nature and contents of theſe ſacred 1 y which Pythagoras was ſo particularly 
books Mr. Halbad is filent; we ſhall therefore avail our diſtinguiſhed, was derived from them, with many other 
ſelves of the information given by Mr. Holtuell and colo- | articles and modes of worſhip and opinion, which, from 

| certain reſemblances, might be traced from the ſame ſource, 


nel Daw. * | 
: The four Bedas contain one hundred thouſand aſh- | Thus, among many other conjectural inſtances, may be 
logues, or ſtanzas, in verſe, or, according to Mr. Halhed, | quoted the Paphian Venus; for the form of which Tacitus 
in meaſured proſe, each of which co of four lines. | could not account, it riſing from a broad baſis to a nar- 


The firſt Beda is called Rug Beda, which ſignifies the ſci- | row point at. the top, which is exactly the figure of the idol 
ence of divination, concerning which it principally treats, | in India conſecrated to ſuch an office as that heathen deity 
It alſo contains aftrology, aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, | was ſuppoſed to preſide over, and to which, on the borders 
and a very particular account of the creation of matter, of the Ganges, the Gentoo virgins are brought to undergo 
and the formation of the world. The ſecond Beda is dif- | 4 kind of ſuperficial defloration, before they are delivered 
tinguiſhed by the name of Sheham; that word ſignifies | up to their huſbands. Mr. Holwel! confirms this ſenti- 
piety and devotion ; and this book accordingly treats of | ment; /ze his Intereſting Events in India; and Raynal has 
all religious and. moral duties. Tt alſo contains many ow It. 81 0 N | | 
bymns in praiſe of the Supreme Being, as well as verſes | his idol, which is worſhipped by the Gentozs under the 
in bonour of ſubaltern intelligences. a | name of _Feggernaut, is repreſented: by captain Hamilton as 
The chird is the Judges Beda, which, as the word im- la pyramidal black ſtone, fabled to have fallen from hea- 
plies, comprehends the whole ſcience of religious rites | VEN or at leaſt to have miraculouſly appeared in the place 
and ceremonies ; ſuch as faſts, feſtivals, purifications, | where they have erected his temple. It appears that this 

8 pilgrimages, ſacrifices, prayers and offerings. ſtone is meant for the power preſiding over univerſal gene- 
hey gave the appellation of Obatar Bab to the fourth | ration, which they attribute to the genial heat and influ- 

Beda ; Otatar ſigniſies, in the Shaxſerita, the Being, or | ence of the ſun acting in ſubordination to it, and to whom 
the Eſſence, and Bab, good; fo that the Obatar Bah lite- | is addreſſed the following prayer, which, the Brabmins 
rally fignifies the 2 of the Good Being; and ac- | *{pecially, often repeat in à day, with their eyes lifted up 
cordingly this book comprehends the whole fcience of | toward the ſun: ©& Thou, power, which illuminates that 
theology and metaphyſical philoſophy. Ever ſince the | reſplendent orb, deign alſo to illuminate my mind, ſo as 
omulgation of the religion of Aa the Brahmins | that I may thereby be directed to walk in the way which 
ve totally rejected this fourth Beda, as the ſchiſm of | is moſt pleaſing to thee.” 

Aabomet, according to them, has been founded upon that It is from the Bedas that the Indians derive their reli- 
book. Colonel Dow, whom we have followed in this de- ou veneration for the three capital rivers of Hindftan, 
ſcription, eiſewhere accounts for the diſuſe of this fourth { the Indus, the Criſtina, and the Ganges, Hence too the 
Nada, from the obſoleteneſs of the language in which it f animal moſt feryiceable in the cultivation of the ſoil, as 

as penned. (Compare vol. I. preface, page 8, with | well as the cow, whoſe milk is ſo whole ſome in hot coun- 
Bilterad tation, page xxix.) The writer relates -a | tries, is conſterated. Vet their toleratin ſpirit appears 
tale of the Brabmins, purporting, that an apoſ- | very conſpicuous in their behaviour to thoſe who differ 
tate Hind being banifhed to the weſtward, propagated | from them in their treatment of cows, or of animals in 
the Zewi/h faith, grounded on à ſchiſm from the Hin- general. © They annex a general ſanctity to every thing 
doo, which, fay they, the impoſtor Aabomet further cor - produced by that animal; they purify themſelves with its 
0 goo edn; ob 14: 114.) , urine, and, burning the excrements. into a greyiſh powder, 
The Gentoo have, in all ages, believed in the tranſ- | ſprinkle it on their foreheads, breaſts, and bellies : alſo, 
migration of ſouls, which they denominate ee. when the dung is freſh made, they ſmear their houſes and 
Koyapelit, This latter literally anſwers to the word | pavements with it, as a kind of luſtration. 
Metempfychoſis. An ancient ' Shafter, called“ The | This principle of tenderneſs is, however, not confined 
Gezta,” written by Adhae Doom, has a beautiful: ſtanza | to the horned ſpecies alone: their belief of the metemp- 
upon this ſyſtem of the tranſmigration, which he com- fychofis makes; them extend it to every living creature, 
pares to a change of dreſs; the original of which. fol« | none being of ſo low a claſs, or ſo, minute, but they ima - 
lows, and will ſerve as a curious ſpecimen of the Shanſcrit gine it may be the receptacle of a human ſoul, and 
language. . e $695 Fg it I | conſequently. of their relations or friends. Hence tha 
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difference of ſize, which is apt to affect the eye with con- 


t or regard, and leſſens or augments compaſſion to 
N h the act of deſtroying it, has no ſuch effect 
upon them. They cannot without horror think of de- 
priving any thing of that precious gift of God, life; and 
do not leſs reſpect it in the flea that bites them, than in the 
elephant. But this unbounded and inſupportable huma- 
nity is adhered to only by ſome of the Brahmins 

The Banyans not only forbear to kill oo living crea- 
ture, but erect hoſpitals for them, particularly within a 
mile of Surat, the cows, horſes, goats, and dogs that hap- 
pen to be lame or enfeebled by age, are plentifully pro- 
vided for; and they will purchaſe a lame ox of his Aabo- 
mnetan or Chriſtian owner, to prevent his being killed by 
his maſter. The Banyans alſo once a year prepare an en- 
tertainment for the flies, ſetting before them large diſhes 
of milk and ſugar; and at other times they take a bag of 
rice, and, walking out two or three miles, ſcatter the rice 
round the ant-hills. | 

Indeed the Banyans are ſo firmly perſuaded that departed 
ſouls enter the bodies of animals, that they no ſooner ob- 
ſerve any of them frequent their houſes, but they imme- 
diately conclude it is ſome of their deceaſed friends come 
to pay them a viſit. Thus it is ſaid that a perſon named 
Moradaſh, who was ſecretary to an Engliſb broker, being 
very melancholy on the death of his father, and ſeeing a 
ſnake enter his houſe, immediately concluded it was ani- 
mated by his father's ſoul, and came thither for relief, 
This thought gave him no ſmall comfort, and he reſolved 
to pay the ſame duty to his father under this metamor- 


phoſis, as when he was alive; and therefore provided milk 


and rice for his new gueſt ; who liked his entertainment ſo 
well, that he took up his dwelling in a corner of the room, 
and came out to eat, when his food was ſet him, as regu- 
larly as if he was one of the family. The ſame man made 
a proviſion for the rats in his houſe, from his perſuading 
himſelf, that they were his relations; upon which they 
grew as tame as any other domeſtic animals. 

They have ten principal images, which are the objects 
of their adoration, and repreſent ſuch figures as, according 
to the Bedas, their god Mahadeu was at ſeveral times 
pleaſed to aſſume for the ſervice of mankind. 

They have ſeldom any public aſſemblies in their pago- 
das, but every one performs his devotions when he thinks 
fit, and to which of the images he pleaſes. The greateſt 
part of their worſhip ſeems to conſiſt in ſinging, dancing, 
playing on muſical inſtruments, and in making offerings 
of rice and other food. | £ 

Their Giaghies, which are a kind of wandering Brah - 
mins, ſeem deſcended from the ancient Gymnoſophiſts; but, 
like other human inſtitutions, have been at length vitiated 
by abuſes, hypocriſy, and the admiſſion of corrupt members. 
Their original regulation includes a renunciation of the 
world, an itinerant life, and that perfect nakedneſs from 
whence they derived their Greet names. At preſent, 
when they occaſionally travel into countries under the ju- 
riſdiction of the Chriſtians or Mahometans, they diſpenſe 
with this laſt precept; and, out of deference to the prevail- 
ing cuſtoms, wear a ſcanty rag that ſcarce covers the parts 
to which their own opinions annex no idea of ſhame. 

Authors have given very ſtrange and ſhocking repre- 
ſentations of theſe ſelf- martyrizing poſtures, and deſcribe 
them as voluntarily diſtorting and diſlocating their bones. 
Some are ſeen with their hands ſtretched out to heaven, 
which, by holding in that poſture, they cannot bring 
down again without great violence. Others, it is ſaid, 
make a vow never to fit or'lie down, but either walk or 
lean; accordingly, a rope being tied from one bough of a 
tree to another, a pillow or quilt is laid upon it, on which 
they lean ; but theſe are ſaid to alter their poſture when 
they pray, being drawn up by the heels to the bough of 
the tree, their heads hanging down toward the earth, as 
unworthy to. look up 'to heaven. From the prayers of 
theſe people great bleſſings are expected, and many cala- 
mities thought to be averted. The people reſort with 
much devotion to the places where thoſe penances are 
performed; and the devotees, by torturing their bodies, 
obtain the reputation of great ſanctity. | 

It is alſo in the character of contemplatiſts, that they 
prove what is perhaps harder to attain, an inſenſibility 
to pleaſure. Thus, ſome of them will fit by the ſide of 
the banks, where the Genta women perform their ablu- 

Ver. I. 
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tions, and ſuffer them to ſalute, with the utmoſt reverence 
and ſimplicity, what they exhibit for that purpoſe, while 
their ” roll frightfully in their heads, and no ſymptom 
or geſture betrays the leaſt indication of human feeling, 
ſenſual emotion, or attention to the ſight or touch of thoſe 
females, who have formed an idea that there is great pro- 
line virtue in this ſtrange act of adoration. They have 
ed through it, as an atteſtation that incontinence with 
them is impracticable. The Gents, to whom the abuſes 
of this profeſſion are perfectly known, and who have been 
put upon- their guard by the impoſtures committed by 
theſe devotees, ſtil] retain the higheſt veneration for thoſs 
whom they think endure the torments they inflict upon 
themſelves, from real principles of piety. They even pre- 
tend to produce, in excuſe for this branch of bigotry, a 
number of miracles performed by theſe Giogbies. 

Mr. Groſe, ſpeaking of the mendicant friars, ſays, they 
feem but a copy, and a wretched one too, of theſe mendi- 
cant Gioghies, whoſe abſtinence from all animal food, con- 
templative life, auſterities, and macerations; far exceed 
whatever their moſt famous aſcetics ever ſo much as at- 
tempted: From them too, he adds, the Mahbometans 
borrowed the inſtitution of Faguirs, or holy beggars ; ſo 
that both Europe and Aſia owe all that ſwarm of vermin, 


rr that part bored, with a ſmooth ſoldered ring paf- 


the monks of both thoſe religions, to a perverted imitation 


of the Gentoo religion in that point; 

Mr. Dow gives the following deſcription of the Ma- 
hometan religious mendicants. The Senaſſeys are a ſet 
of mendicant philoſophers, commonly known by the 
name of Fakiers, which literally ſignifies poor people. 
Theſe idle and pretended devotees aſſemble ſometimes in 
armies of ten or twelve thouſand, and; under a pretext of 
making pilgrimages to certain temples, lay whole coun- 
tries under contribution. Theſe ſaints wear no cloaths, 
are generally very robuſt, and convert the wives of the 
leſs holy part of mankind to their own uſe; upon their 
religious progreſſes. They admit any man of parts into 
their number, and take great care to inſtru their diſ- 
ciples in every branch of knowledge, to make the order 
more revered among the vulgar. | 

When this naked army of robuſt ſaints direct their 
march to any temple, the men of the provinces through 
which their road lies, very often fly before them, not- 
withſtanding the ſacred character they bear; but the 
women are in general more reſolute, and not only remain 
in their dwellings, but apply frequently for the prayers 
of theſe holy perſons; wich are found to be moſt ef- 
fectual in caſes of ſterility. When a Fakter is at prayers 
with the lady of the houſe, he leaves either his flipper or 
his ſtaff at the door, which if ſeen by the huſband, 
effectually prevents him from diſturbing their devotion. 
But ſhould he be ſo unfortunate as not to regard them, 
a ſound drubbing is the inevitable conſequence of his in- 
truſion, 

To theſe we ſhall add the following inſtances of ſelf 
cruelty given by Mr. Dow. "Though the Fakiers enforce 
with their arms that reverence which the people of Hin- 
agſtan naturally poſſeſs for their order, they inflict volun- 
tary penances of very extraordinary kinds upon themſelves, 
to gain more reſpect. Some clench their fiſts very hard, 
and keep them fo till their nails grow into their palms, 
and appear through the back of their hands. Others 
turn their faces over one ſhoulder, and keep them in 
that ſituation till they fix for ever, their heads looking 
backward, Many turn their eyes to the point of their 
noſe till they have loſt the power of looking in any 
other direction. Theſe laſt pretend ſometimes to ſee what 
they call the facred fire. Some are really what they appear 
to be, enthuſiaſts, whilſt others put on the character of 
ſanctity as a cloak for their pleaſures. But what makes 
them actually a public nuiſance, and the averſion of poor 
huſbands, is, that the women think they derive ſome holi- 
neſs to themſelves, from an intimacy with a Fatier. 
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Of the Code of Gentoo Laws; and the Ordeal Trials 
'  pradliſed: by the Gentoos, 


E have r obſerved, in the preceding ſeQion, 
| that Mr. Taſtings, when governor general of 


| Benga\, was the noble patron of oriental literature. The 


Ccc | eleven 
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eleven learned Brahmins whom he aſſembled began to form | 


theſe Haſtingian Inſtitutes in May 1773, and completed 
them at the end of April 1775. It appears from this labo- 
rious reſearch (during which twenty books of the higheſt 
authority and moſt reſpectable antiquity were conſulted, 
and every light which they threw upon the ſubject col- 
lected and concentrated;) that the Hindoos had written 
laws, but that theſe were ſcattered among their ancient 
writings; in an unconnected manner, among ſubjects of a 
different kind. The Code of Laws thus formed, which 
is called & Tranſlation of a Paotee, or compilation of the 
ordinances of the Pundits,” treats very copiouſly on lend- 
ing and borrowing ; of the diſtribution of inheritable pro- 


perty; of juſtice z and of what reſpects the conduct and | 


treatment of women; with a great variety of other mat- 
ters, which reſpect the intereſts and connections of man- 
kind in a ſtate of ſociety. The puniſhments for crimes 
chieſty conſiſt in fines; yet, in exact agreement with the 
Fewiſh Jaws, it is ſaid (page 233,) © If a man deprives 
another of life, the magiſtrate ſhall deprive that perſon of 
life.” If a Brahmin deprives any perſon of life, his life 
ſhall not be taken in return, but he ſhall be fined one 
hundred Aſpruſies (which is the moſt valuable gold coin.) 
If a man has put out both the eyes of any perſon, the magiſ- 
trate ſhall deprive that man of both his eyes, condemn 
him to perpetual imprifonment, and fine him 800 puns 
of cowries, (each pun coſiſting of 80 cowries.) But 
altho” in theſe laws Brahmins are exempted from capital 
puniſhment, yet they may be degraded, branded, impri- 
foned for life, or ſent into perpetual exile ; but it is every 
where ordained that a Brahmin ſhall not be put to death 
on any account whatever. In Chap. iii. Sect 3. page x09, 
is the following paſſage: If a Brahmin ſhould come 
with intent to murder another, and that perſon has no 
means of eſcaping, and cannot fave his own life but by 
the death of the Brahmin, in that caſe, if he ſhould 
even kill the Brahmin, the magiſtrate ſhall not take a 
fine from him: alſo, if a Cow ſhould attempt to kill any 
perſon, and there is no way of eſcaping, that perſon may 
kill the cow, for the preſervation of his own life, and in; 
this caſe, he ſhall not be amenable,” Tt is well known, 


though not expreſſed in this body of laws, that among 


the Gentaos, criminals ſentenced to death, are not to be 


* 


ſword, becauſe, without an effuſion of blood, malefac- 
tors are ſuppoſed to die with all their ſins about them; 


but ſhedding their blood is conſidered as expiating their 
crimes. The unjuſt puniſhment of Nundcomar, who was 
hanged on a gibbet, in violation of the laws of his coun- 
try, and even by an ex poſt facto Engliſb law, was aggra- 
vated by that circumſtance of horror, that he died with- 
out an effuſion of blood. Amongſt a people ſo gentle, 


mild, and compaſſionate, one would not expect to find} 


ſo cruel a puniſhment decreed for beating or ill treat- 
ing a magiſtrate who has been detected in committing a 
crime: it is decreed (p. 234 at the magiſtrate ſhall 
thruſt an iron ſpit through tuc offender, and roaſt him 
at the fire.—-So high- a ſenſe is entertained of the ſa- 
credneſs of magiſtracy, even. when the magiſtrate has 
committed a crime, that one of the moſt cruel deaths, 
which human ingenuity can invent, is incurred by inſult- 
ing it, and the offence is expreſsly compared to the 
greateſt act of human depravity which theſe people can 
conceive of, namely, the murdering of an hundred Brah- 
mins but a Brahmin thus offending is not to ſuffer death, 
but to be fined 100 Aſpruſies. The laws reſpecting women 
being as curious as any in this curious collection of laws, 
we ſhall ſelect the following. (P. 271.) „If a man by 
force commits adultery with a woman of an equal or in- 
rior caſte, againſt her conſent, the magiſtrate ſhall con- 
cate all his poſſeſſions, cut off his penis, caſtrate him, 
and eauſe him to be led round the city mounted upon 
an aſs. If a man by cunning and deceit commits the 
with a woman of an equal or inferior caſte, the of- 
fender ſhall loſe all his poſſeſſions, be branded in the 
forehead with the mark of the pudendum muliebre, and ba- 
niſhed the kingdom. If, either by force or cunning, a man 
commits the act with a woman of a ſuperior caſte, the 
magiſtrate ſhall deprive him of life. (P. 279.) If a wo- 
man of bad character (except the wife of a Brahmin) who 
has no maſter, of her own accord goes to a man for a 
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ſtrangled, ſuffocated, or poiſoned, but to be cut off by the 
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criminal purpoſe, that man, after having given informa. 
tion to the magiſtrate, may have carnal knowledge of her 
and is not liable to puniſhment.” The twentieth chapter, 
\ which treats of what concerns women, concludes with 
defining what the law is reſpecting the wife's burning. 
(P. 286.) „It is proper for a woman, after her huſband's 
death, to burn herſelf in the fire with his corpſe ; every 
woman who thus burns herſelf ſhall remain in paradiſe 
with her huſband three crore and fifty lacks of years, by 
deſtiny: if ſhe cannot burn, ſhe muſt, in that caſc, pre- 
ſerve an inviolable chaſtity : if ſhe remains always chaſte 
ſhe goes to Paradiſe; if ſhe does not preſerve her chaf. 
| tity, ſhe goes to hell.“ 

The ordeal trials of melted lead, or boiling oil, as practi- 
ſed here, are conſidered by the Gentoos as a ſtanding miracle. 
The ceremony is performed with great ſolemnity. Ihe 
party who has appealed to this trial for his innocence, 


Hixbosrax. 


} 


| whether on ſuſpicion of murder, theft, conjugal infidelity 


in the women, or even in denying a debt, is publicly 
brought to the ſide of the fire, on which is a caul- 
dron, or ladle- full of boiling water, or oil, but moſt com- 
monly melted lead: the prince or magiſtrates of the coun. 
try being his preſent, hand is previouſly clean waſhed, 
and a leaf of the brab-tree, with the accuſation written 
upon it, is girt round his waiſt; and then, on a folemn in- 
vocation of the Deity by a Brahmin, the perſon plunges in 
his hand, ſcoops up the boiling fluid, and if he draws it out 
unhurt is abſolved, otherwiſe he receives the puniſhment 
| preſcribed by the laws for the crime on which the accuſa- 
tion lay; and fo firm is the belief in this-method of pur. 
gation on the coaſt of Malabar, that even ſome of the 
Indian Chriſtians and Moors have voluntarily ſubmitted 
their cauſe to its deciſion on their own perſonal ex- 
periment. 

This method of diſcriminating between guilt and inno- 
cence, is mentioned in the third Chapter of the Code of 
Gentoo laws, (which treats of Juſtice) under the name 
of Purrekeh ; and Mr, Halhed ſays, in his Preface, p. lviii. 
that * the modes of this ordeal are various in India, ac- 
cording to the choice of the parties, or the nature of the 
offence ; but the infallibility of the reſult is, to this day, 
as implicitly believed as it could have been in the darkeſt 
ages of antiquity.” | 

Singular as this practice is, the Gentoos do not appear 
to be the only people who retain it, for we are told that 
the Poglizans, a people inhabiting ſome of the iſlands and 
a part of the coaſt of Dalmatia, at this day make uſe of 
proves by fire and boiling water to diſcriminate between 
guilt and innocence, and the victims of this inſtitution are 
ſometimes ſeen diſabled and half roaſted, See Abbe Fortis's 
Travels into Dalmatia, p. 251. 


* 


SECT. XV. 
Of the Religion of the Parſees. 


HERE ſeems to be two diſtinctions neceſſary to be 
| made in the religion of the Parſees, or Gaures, 
who tranſplanted themſelves from Perſia, when the Ma- 
hometans conquered that country: the firſt, the pure re- 
ligion, as taught by Zoroafter ;. and the ſecond and more 
modern one, 1 by various adulterations, as it 
is at preſent practiſed among the Parſees of India and 
Perſia. | 
Zoroaſter flouriſhed under the reign of Hy/taſpes, king 
of Perſia, about five hundred years before the birth of our 
Saviour, (See page 235 of this Volume) and was pro- 
foundly verſed in the mathematics and in natural philoſo- 
phy, whence he probably derived thoſe ſublime notions in 
relation to fire, on which he founded the baſis of his reli- 
| gion, and which his followers ſtill retain. 
It is however evident, that he found an homage paid 
to that element already eſtabliſhed' in the country, ſince 
 Pyreums, or conſervatories of perennial fire were known 
to be there long before his time; but whether ſuch wor- 
ſhip of it was a religious act, or whatever it might be, 
it was accompanied by many idolatrous rites, and Zore- 
= exerted himſelf to purge it of its groſs errors, and re- 
duce it to the two grand points on which he founded his 
religion; namely, the belief of one Supreme God, and Ag 
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the ſun, or element of fire, being his firſt miniſter, and alſo 


the ſymbol of his purity ; from theſe principles the reſt of 


his opinions flowed, | 35 | 

Some writers maintain that there were two Zoroaſters; 
and that the laſt, ariſing ſix hundred years after the firſt, 
explained and new modelled his religion, which he ſtrip- 

ed of the errors and ſuperſtitious practices by which it 
had been disfigured. 

Be that as it may, agreeably to the above doctrine, the 
followers of Zoroaſter are ſtill ſo penetrated with the idea 
of the immenſity and omnipreſence of God, that they 
eſteem it a proof of great narrownels of ſentiment to erect 
temples to him, as conveying the groveling idea of con- 
fining him who fills all ſpace between four walls; hence 
they make uſe of that celebrated ſaying, that © There is 
« no temple worthy of the majeſty of Ged, except the 
« whole univerſe, and the heart of an honeſt man.” Of 
all their opinions, they eſtcem that moſt ſacred, that God 
was the ſole neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Being from all eternity, 
and is the ſupreme author of all good. Hence they deteſt 
the ſchiſm of thoſe Perſians who admit the co-eternity 
of the two principles of good and evil, and all the abſurdi- 
ties of Manicheiſm. | | 

They maintain, ſince many effects in nature, which at the 
firſt view appear to be evils, are juſtified as to the wiſdom 
of their cauſes, by their ultimately iſſuing in a known ſu- 
perior good, it is juſt we ſhould believe that all the reſt are 
ſo, though their ends, probably for very wiſe reaſons, are 
concealed from us. Hence they allege, that it is the utmoſt 
raſhneſs and impiety to infer abſolute evil from ſome indi- 
viduals occaſionally appearing to ſuffer, from thoſe primor- 
dial laws to which God has ſubjected all his works in ge- 
neral, without excepting man, 'whoſe good has been as 
much conſulted as was fitting it ſhould be, of which God 
ought ſurely to be eſteemed a competent judge. Hence 
they deny that omnipotence has introduced real evil into 
nature; and maintain, that no evil actually exiſts but what 
is imaginary, temporary, and bearing no proportion to real, 
infinite, and eternal goodneſs, 

As to fire, they place its ſource in the ſun, to which 
they pay a very high reverence, out of gratitude for the 
numerous benefits which flow from it ; but they are ſo far 

from confounding the ſubordination of the ſervant with 
the majeſty of the Creator, that they attribute no degree 
of ſenſe to the ſun, or fire, in any of its operations; but 


conſider it as a purely paſſive, blind inſtrument, directed 
and governed by its Creator. They even give that lu- | 


minary, all-glorious as it is, no more than the ſecond rank 
among his works, reſerving the firſt for that ſtupendous 
production of divine power, the mind of man. | 
They believe the immortality of the ſoul, and found the 
doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in the other life on 
the light of reaſon, which enables them to perceive the dif- 
ference between right and wrong ; or, to ſpeak in their 
figurative ſtyle, the conflict between Orooæm the good 
principle, and Harryman the evil one ; or between the 
fleſh and the purer ſpirit. As to future puniſhments, they 
exclude material burning from forming any part of them, 
and eſteem the element of fire too pure and too noble to 
be employed in the office of an executioner. They even 
pretend, that the fire of divine love will moderate the pu- 
niſhments inflicted by juſtice. | 
The modern Fate repreſent the place of ſuffering as 
a dark, dreary, diſconſolate region, where every thing is 
big with horror, pain, and diſguſt; caverns abounding 
with ſerpents, water thick like melted pitch, and cold as 
ſow, They do not, however, believe them to be eternal, 
but imagine that the guilty ſufferers will be at length de- 
livered, when they will be placed in a ſtate of bliſs, but 
inferior to that of the good, from whom they will alſo be 
diſtinguiſhed by a brand in their foreheads. In fine, they 
imagine that, both in degree and duration, theſe puniſh- 
ments will be proportioned to human frailty; but that re- 
wards, like the Divine goodneſs, will be infinite and un- 
bounded, | 785 
Such was the doctrine of Zoroafter, as may ſtill be col- 
lected, notwithſtanding the adulterations it has undergone 
for the religion of that great-man was too ſimple to ſatisfy 
the groſs conceptions of the vulgar, or to anſwer. the lu- 
crative views of the chief Magi, now known in India by 
the name of diſtoors, or directors of their ritual. Theſe 


4 


#: 10 we 


have debaſed the religion of Zoreafler; by introducing intd 
it their own reveries, and corrupting its original purity. 
His books have been long ſince loſt, and the preſent work, 
called, The Zendavaſtaw, was written in the ſame old Per- 
ſian language, by: Erda Viraph, one of the chief Magi, 
who pretended to compile it by memory from the ancient 
work, and of this a tranſlation was made into the modern 
Perfian, about two hundred and ſixty years ago, and inti- 
tuled Saad-dir, or The Hundred Gates. In this work, 
the original doctrines of the Zoroafts are ſophiſticated by 
interpolations, and introducing ſuperſtitions that have 
greatly disfigured that religion. They ſtill keep pyr,cums 
or conſervatories of fire, in which lamps are kept con- 
tinually burning, by being fed with oil by prieſts who con- 
ſtantly attend them ; theſe, as they relate, have burnt, 
without ever being extinguiſhed, for many centuries. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the ſuperſtitious follies ingrafted 


| on the original ſtock of this religion, ſuch, continues our 


authot, has been the force of its ſap, as to prevent the 
fruit from being ſpoiled ; for even at preſent the arſees 
are remarkably Jiltinguiſhed by their purity of morals and 
ſimplicity of conduct. | 

It is ſaid, that the greateſt honour theſe people think 
they can do the remains of their deceaſed friends, is to 
expoſe them to be devoured by birds of prey; for theſe 
living tombs they eſteem preferable to any other kind of 
ſepulchre. About a mile from the city of Surat, they have 
a place to which they carry their dead; this is within a 
circular wall, open at the top, and twelve feet high, and 
one hundred in circumference; The ground withinis raiſed 
about four feet, and made ſloping, that all the moiſture may 
drain from the carcaſes into a 2 made for that purpoſe; 
nothing can exhibit a more ſhocking appearance than 
this burying-ground, as it is called, where are ſeen a mul- 
titude of dead bodies, loathſome and diſcoloured ; ſome 
green, ſome yellow, ſome with their eyes torn out by the 
vultures, and ſome with all the fleſh of their cheeks pulled 
off; great holes eaten in different parts of their bodies, and 
carcaſes torn and mangled. The vultures, it is obſerved, 
will place themſelves down the wind, in order to enjoy the 
ſmell of theſe carcaſes; and ſometimes cram themſelves 
with human fleſh till they are ſcarce able to fly. 


FEET. 20, 
Of the MAHOMETANS of India. 


HE Mahometan religion being that of the court, an 
account of it might be here expected; but this we 
ſhall reſerve till we arrive at Penſia, (Chap. xxiv. Sect. 
10.) and ſhall reſume the ſubje& in Chap. xxvii. Sect. 7 ; 
only obſerving at preſent, that it is practiſed here with leſs 
bigotry than among the Turks; and that, though a faint 
reverence is kept up for the name of Mabomet, it is rather 
a matter of habit than devation; and, the fanaticiſm of the 
Mahometans having ſubſided, common ſenſe -has gained 
the aſcendency, they are, therefore, become leſs trouble- 
ſome to the Chriſtians, and all religions live peaceably un- 
der their government; their diſtance from the coun 
whence that religion ſprang rendering them more indif - 
ferent to any mention of the name of Mabomet. Indeed, 
moſt of his followers, carry their veneration for the Su- 
preme Being ſo far, as not only never- to mention the 
word Alla, or God, with the leaſt irreverence, but think it 
in a manner blaſphemous to praiſe or define a Being 
whom they conſider as ſo infinitely above all praiſe, defini= 
tion, or comprehenſion. Thus they carry their ſcrupulo- 
ſity to a ſuperſtitious length, and do not even approve of 
calling him good, righteous, merciful, from their thinking 
ſuch epithets are ſuperfluous and impertinent, as if one 
was emphatically to ſay of a man that he had a head, or 
any other members neceſlary to the human form : for they 
conceive it to be a profanation of the name of God to aſſo- 


-| ciate it with human} attributes or conceptions, and that 


nothing fills the idea due to that Being ſo well as the name 
itſelf, & a ſubſtantive. ſingularly, and for ever, above the 


junction of an adjective. 
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The Hiſtory of HindosTAN or INDOSTAN, formerly called 
the Empire of the Great Mogul. 


HAT Mahometan government, which afterward 
extended itſelf to Hindo/tan, aroſe at firſt from a very 
ſmall beginning among the mountains which divide Per- 


ia from India. The Afghans, or Patans, a warlike race 


of men, who had been ſubjeRs of the vaſt empire of Boe- 
bara, revolted under their governor Ab/tagt, in the fourth 
century of the Higera, or tenth of the Chri/t:an æra, and 
laid the foundation of the empire of Ghiznzi or Gaxna. 

The Afghans are divided into diſtinct communities, each 
of which is governed by a prince, who is conſidered by his 
ſubjects as the chief of their blood as well as their ſove- 
reign. They obey him without reluCtance, as they derive 
eredit to their family by his greatneſs. They attend him 
in his wars with the attachment which children have to a 
parent; and his government, though ſevere, partakes more 
of the rigid diſcipline of a general, than the caprice of a 
deſpot. Rude, like the face of their country, and fierce 
and wild as the ſtorms which cover their mountains, they 
are addicted to incurſions and depredations, and delight in 
battle and plunder. United firmly to their friends in war, 
to their enemies faithleſs and cruel, they place juſtice in 
force, and conceal treachery under the name of addreſs. 
Dow's Hiſtory : Diſſertation prefixed ta Vol. 3. pag. xi. 

Under a ſucceſſion of warlike Patan princes, this em- 
pize roſe to a ſurpriſing magnitude. In the beginning of 
the fifth century of the Higera, it extended from 1ſpahan 
to Bengal, and from the mouths of the Indus to the banks 
of the Jaxertes; which comprehends half of the great con- 
tinent of Mia. (See page 239. ) 7 25 

The Charizman empire, which aroſe on the confines of 
Perſia and Great Tartary, circumſcribed the kings of the 
Gh:iznian Patans toward the north, and obliged them to 
transfer the ſeat of their empire to Lahore, and afterward 
to Delhi. Zingis Chan, who ſubverted the Charizmian 
empire, further reduced the emperor's dominion, which 
became entirely confined within the limits of Hindo/tan, 
Amir Timur, or Tamerlane, a Tartarian emperor, diſtin- 
guiſhed for extenſive and rapid conqueſts, invaded Hin- 
deſtan, A. D. 1397, and. committed numberleſs acts of 
cruelty. In one day he cauſed all his priſoners, amounting 


to one hundred thouſand, to be maſſacred in cold blood; 


which execrable deed was only a prelude to the ſlaughter 
which enſued upon taking of Delhi. The conqueror, how- 
ever contented himſelf with reducing the emperor to a tri- 
butary dependance upon him, and evacuated the country. 
In the beginning of the ſixteenth century, Baber, a de- 
ſcendant of Tamerlane, poſſeſſed himſelf of the imperial dig- 
nity, and became emperor of Mogul, This prince was 
the wonder of the age in which he lived ; he aſcended the 
Tartarian throne when only twelve years of age, and, with 
various turns of fortune, reigned thirty-eight years. He 
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HixÞostay, 


| temporary with $hah Alas, king of P erfia, ſurnamed « The 


Great,“ with Elizabeth queen of England, and Henry IV. 
of France: four other ſuch illuſtrious contemporary ſoye.. 
reigns hiſtory perhaps does not exhibit. The reign of 
this prince has been very elaborately written, by his vizier 
Abul Fazel, except the two laſt years of it, the author 
having been cut off by kuffians in the year 1603. The 
encomiums he pays the prince his maſter, are diQates 
in the moſt ſublime ſtyle of oriental adulation; but neither 
that, nor the violent death which overtook him, can ſupport 
a ſuſpicion that he was a groſs flatterer inſtead of a faith. 
ful hiſtorian; for the memory of Akbar has been tran{. 
mitted from age to age with the higheſt renown. This 
valuable piece of hiſtory has been lately tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Mr. Gladwin, In the reign of Akbar, the 
empire of Hindo/tan was divided into twelve S89bahs, 
or viceroyalties. The internal regulation of the empira 
was much attended to by this prince. Enquiries were 
ſet on foot, by which the revenues, population, produce, 
religion, arts, and commerce of each diſtrict were aſcer- 
tained, as well as its extent and relative poſition. Many 
of theſe intereſting and uſeful particulars were, by A¹ 
Faxzel, collected into a book, called, “the Hin Akbar,” 
or, Inſtitutes of Akbar, which to this day forms an authen- 
tic regiſter of theſe matters. Atbar,” ſays major Renne/, 
« began by dividing Hinds/tan proper into eleven Soubahs 
or provinces, ſome of which were in extent equal to large 
European kingdoms. The ſoubahs were again divided 
into circars, and theſe ſubdivided into purgunnahs ; reſem- 
bling provinces, counties, and hundreds, as few circars are 
of leſs extent than the largeſt Engliſb counties. The 
names of the eleven Soubahs were Lahore, Moultan (in- 
cluding Sindy), Agimere, Delhi, Agra, Oude, Allahabad, 
Bahar, Bengal, Maliaa, and Guzerat : a 12th, viz. Cubal, 
was formed out of the countries contiguous to the 
weſtern ſources of the Indus, and included Candahar and 
Ghizn ; three additional ones were erected after the con- 

ueſts in the Deccan, viz. Berah, Candeiſb, and Amednagur.“ 
Memoir 4 a Map, Introd. cx. It is ſaid that this prince, 
who poſſeſſed ſtrong natural endowments, and a great 
thirſt for knowledge, was extremely deſirous of being in- 
formed concerning the various religions which prevailed 
in the world: a Portugueſe miſſionary inſtructed him in 
che religion of the church of Rome, called Chriſtianity; 
an account of all the other ſyſtems of religion which pre- 
vailed in the world was eaſily obtained, except that of his 
own ſubjects, the Hinds, who, as they admit no proſe- 
lytes, ſcrupulouſly conceal the articles of their faith, and 
even the language of their ſcriptures. By the help of his 
miniſter Abul Fazel, a youth was impoſed. upon a Brah- 
min, as an orphan of that tribe, and was ſent to their 
ſeminary of learning at Benares to be inſtructed in the 
ſacred language and myſteries of the H:ndoos religion, 
for the purpoſe of imparting them, when acquired, to the 
emperor ; but the youth, when qualified for the taſk aſ- 


was Rom and humane, a patron of learned men, and | ſigned him, was ſo ſtruck with horror at the intended. 
himſe 


f a ſcholar; he wrote his own commentaries, in the 
AZogul language, which are univerſally admired. In a 
military capacity he was equalled by very few ; he ren- 
dered the moſt daring enterprizes eaſy by his undaunted 


courage and perſeverance, which roſe above all difficulties, 


and made him much more the object of admiration in his 
adverſity, than in the height of his proſperity. Nor did he 
forget himſelf in the latter, but always behaved with that 
moderation and equanimity which characterizes a great 


ſoul. But, notwithſtanding a conſiderable part of his life 


was fpent in the field, he found intervals in which he 
gratified his paſſion for wine, women, and all the delights of 
courts. When diſpoſed to give himſelf up to pleaſure, he 
uſed tocauſe a fountain to be filled with wine, upon which 
was inſcribed a verſe to this effect, Jovial days! bloom- 
ing ſprings ! old wine and young maidens |! enjoy freely, 
O Baber, for life is not twice to be enjoyed.” He died 
Anno Dom. 1540. Humaicoon, the ſon of this great man, 
reigned about twelve years, when he was dethroned, and 
obliged to ſeek ſafety by retiring into Perſia. Shere Shaw, 
an A/zhan prince, then aſcended the throne ; in 1554, Hu- 
maicoon recovered the kingdom of Hindeftan, which cauſed 
the empire to be again transferred from the Afghans to the 
Atoguls, Mahummet Akbar fucceeded his father on the 
throne, A. D. 1556, when he was only fourteen years of 


profanation, that he diſcovered the whole deſign to his 
foſter father, and the emperor remained ignorant of this 
myſterious faith to the day of his death. He reigned 
forty-nine years, (dying A. D. 1695,) in which time the 
wealth and conſequence of his kingdom roſe to an height 
before unknown, Upon the death of Aibar, his ſon Selint 
aſcended the throne in Agra, who aſſumed the title of 
Jabangire; he reigned twenty-two years, and dying, Su- 
tan Kurrum obtained the 2 nud, who, after a reign of 
thirty-two years, was depoſed by his third ſon the famous 
Aurengzebe, who took the name of Allumgire. 

To Aurengzebe, or Allumgire, buſineſs was an amuſe- 
ment: he added to an extenſive knowledge of the affairs 
of the empire, an unremitting application. He puniſhed 
judges ſeverely for corruption and partiality. His pene- 
trating eye followed oppreſſion to its moſt ſecret retreats, 
and his ſtern juſtice eſtabliſhed tranquillity, and ſecured 
property over all his extenſive. dominions. He died in 
1707, and was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon MM{ahommed 
Mauzm, who ſet aſide the expreſs injunction of his father's 
will in favour of his elder brother, and was proclaimed 
emperor. Among other titles, he aſſumed thoſe of Shah 
Allum, king of the world, and Bahadar Shaw, the valiant 
king. The fortune ef war-decreed him the ſucceſnon to 
his father's dominions, but he ſucceeded not to his ca- 


his 


age. He pas the ſixth in deſcent from Tamerlane; con- 


pacity and fame, Perplexed by the reſtleſs ambition of 
Fg | | 
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is four ſons, who, during his life-time, ſhewed them- 
0 competitors for the „el He died of diſcontent 
and grief, anno 1 7.3: There were then four competitors 
for the imperial dignity ; theſe joined to the force of arms 
every ſtratagem that fraud and treachery could ſuggeſt to 
|. baſe minds, in order to circumvent each other. At length 
the eldeſt brother, Mauz Odin, by a maſterly ſtroke of 
perſidy, effected the R 2 and death of his three 
brothers, and became, like his father and grandfather, 
poſſeſſed of the throne of Hindſtan. No ſooner were his 
apprehenſions of rivalſhip buried in his brother's graves, 
than, agreeably to the general practice of theſe voluptuous 
Afiatics, he abandoned himſelf wholly to the pleaſures of 
the ſeraglio ; but a revolution, brought about by ſome diſ- 
affected omrahs in favour of his nephew Furra#h/ir, de- 
prived him, in about eighteen months, of his crown and 
life, Furrukbſir was now declared emperor ; but whilſt 
he was inveſted with the external appendages of rule, the 
omrahs, who were the means of his advancement, reſerved 
to themſclves every eſſential act of power. The emperor, 
diſſatisfied at being made the mere ſtalkiug- horſe of ſtate, 
meditated revenge; which, according to the puſillanimous 
malignity which ſtamps the genius of this people, is among 
them always hidden and perfidious. The nobles were 
appriſed of his intentions, and by-ſuperior addreſs counter- 
ated his deſigns, and cauſed him to be ſtrangled; at the 
ſame time raiſing Raffael al Dirjaat (a prince ſeventeen 
ears old, deſcended from Aurengzebe) to the throne ; but 
Ending that they had miſtaken the genius of this youth, 
they took him off by poiſon, and advanced his elder bro- 
ther Rafael al Dowlat to the ſame dignity, The exclu- 
five power aſſumed by theſe lords, in conſequence of their 
creation and deſtruction of princes, became intolerable to 
ſuch great families as were not included in their junto : 
theſe united, and, in order to colour over their proceed- 
ings, undertook to releaſe Nicofir, a prince of the blood- 
royal, from a forty years imprifonment in the caſtle of 
Agra, and to make him king; but this attempt terminat- 
ed in their defeat; and the unhappy prince, who was drawn 
in by the ambition of others to bear a part in the inſurrec- | 
tion, was deprived of fight, and delivered over to his 
former confinement. The emperor ſoon after died a na- 
tural death at Delhi, 1719. The ſame great omrahs 
maintaining their influence, cauſed Mahommed Shaw to be 
proclaimed emperor; who, in a ſhort time, by a judicious 
uſe of his power, effected the deſtruction of the principal 
family whoſe influence had advanced himſelf and ſo many 
of his predeceſſors to the Muſnud. Hoſſan Ali Khan and 
Alalla Khan, brothers, and principals in bringing about 
theſe ſucceſſions, were defeated and ſlain; and the em- 
peror found himſelf _ a ſovereign. Too weak to 
withſtand the ſeductions of unbounded power, he gave 
himſelf up to the moſt criminal exceſſes ; | aa quite re- 
gardleſs of the welfare of his kingdom; and permitted the 
moſt deſtructive enormities to be practiſed with impunity. 
The diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom induced Nadir Shah, 
at the inſtigation of a traiterous omrah, to invade it in 
1738. See the Perſian Hiſtory, page 241. | 
The eruelties committed by this invader, in the city of 
Dethi and its environs, are enough to excite horror in the 
moſt inſenſible breaſt. The ſlighteſt tumult or commo- 
tion among the inhabitants, when ſtarving for want of 
proviſions, would produce orders for a promiſcuous car- 
nage. Mr. Dow relates, that in one day, in conſequence 
of an officer being killed by the ſide of Nadir Sha by a 
muſket-ſhot, one hundred thouſand, without diſtinction of 
age, ſex, or condition, were laid dead in their blood. 
Such was the panic-terror and confuſion of theſe poor 
wretches, continues he, that inſtead of bravely oppoſing 
death, the men threw down their arms, and with their 
wives and children ſubmitted themſelves like ſheep to the 
flaughter. One Perſian ſoldier often butchered a whole 
family, without meeting with any reſiſtance. The Hin- 
cos, according to their barbarous cuſtom, ſhut up their 
wives and children, and ſet fire to their apartments, and 
then threw themſelves into the flames; death; continues 
the ſame author, was ſeen in every horrid ſhape; and at 
laſt ſeemed rather to be fought after than avoided, This 
maſſacre was ſucceeded by a general plunder of the city; 
the public treaſury and regalia being firſt ſecured. The 


j 


throne of the emperor, known throughout Hinde/tan by 
Voi. I. | | 


* 


king et a ſtratagem cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated 
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the name of Tuſhre- Tacos, or the peacock throne, which 
was valued at ten crores of rupees, or about twelve milli- 
ons and an half ſterling, together with the other regalia, 
treaſures, and valuables, amounting to no leſs than from 
ſeventy to eighty millions ſterling, were all transferred to 
the conqueror, Great cruelties were exerciſed in extort- 
ing a diſcovery of concealed wealth. The damage done to 
the capital and the ſurviving inhabitants, on this occaſion, 
was prodigious. Ruin and deſolation being ſpread over 
the city, the conqueror thought this a ſuitable ſeaſon for 
celebrating the * of his ſon Mirza Nafir Alli with 
the daughter of Ezidan Buſth, grandſon of the famous 
Aurengzebe ; during which tranſaction the gates of the 
city were kept ſhut. Famine began to rage every day 
more and more, but the Shah was deaf to the miſeries of 
mankind. The public ſpirit of Tuck, a famous actor, de- 
ſerves to be recorded upon this occaſion. He exhibited a 
play before Nadir Shah, with which that monarch was fo 
well pleaſed, that he commanded Tuck! to aſk what he 
wiſhed ſhould be done for him; Tuck: fell on his face 
and ſaid, „O king, command the gates of this city to be 
opened, that the poor may not periſh '”? His requeſt was 
granted, and half the city poured into the country, and was 
ſupplied in a few days with plenty of proviſions, 
The king of Perſia having raiſed all the money he could 
in Delhi, reinſtated Mahommed Shaw in the empire with 
great folemnity and pomp, and returned into his own 
country. A genexal defection of the provinces ſoon after 
enſued ; none were willing to yield obedience to a pfitice 
deprived of the power to enforce it. The provinces to 
the north-weſt of the Indus had been ceded to Nadir Shah, 
who being aſſaſſinated in 1747, Achmet Abdalla, his trea- 
ſurer, a man of great intrepidity (who, like moſt other 
Aſiatic chieftains, knew no reſtraints from principles of 
honour, when occaſions for graſping at power, however 
diſhonourable, preſented themſelves) in the general con- 
fuſion occaſioned by the tyrant's death, found means to 
carry off three hundred camels loaded with wealth, by 
which means he was enabled to put himſelf at the head of 
an army, and march againſt Delbi with fifty thouſand horſe. 
Thus was the wealth drawn-from Delhi made the means 
of continuing thoſe miſeries of war which it had at firſt 
brought upon them. The affrighted Delhians were ſtruck 
with an univerſal panic. Ahmed Shaw, the prince royal, 
Kimmer ul Diel, the vizier, with other leading men, in this 
extremity, took the field with eighty thouſand horſe, to 
oppoſe the invader. 'The war was carried on with vari- 
ous ſucceſs, and before its termination, Mahommed Shaw 
deceaſed, and his fon Ahmed Shaw mounted the imperial 
throne at Delhi. The empire grew every day more into 
decay. The Aahrattas, a warlike nation, poſſeſſing the 
ſouth-weſtern peninſula of India, had, before the invaſion 
of Nadir Shah, exacted a chout, or tribute, from the empire, 
ariſing out of the revenues of the Bengal province, which 
being withheld, in conſequence of the enfeebled ſtate of the 
empire, they became clamorous. The empire began to 
totter to its foundation; every petty chief, by counterfeit- 
ing grants from Delhi, laid claim to jaghiers and to diſ- 
iris. The country was torn to pieces by civil wars, and 


roaned under every ſpecies of domeſtic confuſion. Vil- 
ainy was practiſed in ay form; all law and religion 
were trodden under foot ; the bands of private friendſhip 


and connections, as well as of fociety and government, 
were broken; and every individual, as if among a foreſt 
of wild beaſts, could rely upon nothing but the ſtrength of 
his own arm. ; | 

Ahmed Shaw reigned only ſeven years, being depoſed by 
Gazi, an omrah of great capacity and power; who fat 
Allumgire, a lineal deſcendant from Aurengzebe, as a no- 
minal emperor, upon the throne, whom for that purpoſe 
he had releaſed from confinement, The emperor finding 
himſelf deſtitute of the authority properly annexed to his 
dignity, determined at any rate to deſtroy the influence of 
Gazi; for which purpoſe he invited lla to ſupport 
him on the throne: which produced ſuch conſequences as 
the calling in a foreign hoſtile power to adjuſt civil diſ- 
ſentions always does. The 'Perfian, after ſtripping the 
country of every thing valuable, retired, and left A/lumgire 
to weep over his exhauſted treaſures. At length, Cozy | 
ſeeing no means of maintaining his authority whilſt the 
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The faQions among the great, which roſe on the death 
df the emperor, left the country expoſed to a freſh invaſion 
from Aballa, 
tributions, and enforced the collection with ſuch rigour 
and cruelty, that the unfortunate inhabitants, driven to de- 
ſpair, took up arms. The Perſian, on this, ordered a ge- 


neral maſſacre, which, without intermiflion, laſted for | 


ſeven days. A great part of the buildings were ar the fame 
time ied to aſhes, and many thoufands, who had 
eſcaped the ſword, ſuffered a lingering death by famine, 
ſitting upon the ſmoking ruins of their own houſes. 


Thus the imperial city of Delbi, which in the days of its 
glory extended itſelf ſeventeen crores, or coſs, or about | 


thirty-four miles in length, and was ſaid to contain two 
millions of people, became almoſt an heap of rubbiſh. 
Abdalla now, conſidering himſelf arbiter of the fate of Hin- 
deflan, marched againſt the Mabrattas, who alone ob- 
ſtructed his views. Theſe had created Jetaan Bucht, 
grandſon of Ailumgire, emperor. Abdalla, after defeating 
theſe people in a deciſive battle, confirmed the young 
Jewan Bucht in the throne, now circumſcribed in autho- 
rity to the provinces of Delhi, Mi Gohar, the father of 
this mock emperor, made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to 
engage the Eng/ih in his intereſts. At length, ſays Mr. 
Bolts, after experiencing various calamities, the Engli/h 

condefcended to create him their Great /ogul. 


con _ 
Dow's Hiſtory of Hindgtan. Hohwelt"s Intereſting Events, 
part 1. Bolts's Conſiderations. 


In this ſtate of imbecility the empire has continued 
down. to the preſent time, without partaking in the com- 
motions, or being affected by the revolutions, which have 
ſince happened in the peninſula of India. 


r 


Of the Form of Government in Hindoſtan before the late 
Revolution had perverted the eſtabliſh:d Syſtem. Of the 
Camps and Forces of the Mogul; the Method of procuring 


Sub ſiſtence. 8 


HE emperor was abſolute and ſole arbiter of ever 

man's fate, and under the control of no law. All 
the lands in India were conſidered as the property of the 
king, except ſome diſtricts which were the hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſion of certain Hindoo princes. The title of Great Mogul 
appears to have been adopted upon no other authority than 
that of the French miſſionaries, who, in the firſt publica- 
tion of their travels to the eaſt, have been pleaſed to ſtyle 
him the Grand Mogul. No appellation or title given this 
monarch in the empire ſerves to confirm this deſcription 
of him, where he is called ſimply Shah, or Padſbab; in 
Perſian meaning king. Bolts's Conſiderations, page 22. 

According to the opinion of the Indians, the right of 
ſucceſſion is veſted in the male heir; but the laſt will of 
the king very often counteracts this idea of juſtice, All 
children born in the haram are alike legitimate, whether 
the iſſue of wives or concubines. 

The vizier was generally firſt miniſter of ſtate. All 
edits and public deeds were uſed to paſs under his ſeal, 
after the royal ſignet was affixed to them. He ſuperin- 
tends the royal exchequer, and in that capacity keeps ac- 
counts with the dewans or receivers-general of the pro- 
vinces, in every thing reſpecting the finances. 

A Vakiel Mautuluck was an officer elected only in times 
of exigency ; and during his continuance the king delegat- 
ed to him his whole power, reſerving only to himſelf the 
imperial title and enſigns of royalty. b 

- The Mogul ſyſtem of government admits of no heredi- 
tary honours. he ranks and degrees of nobility were 
for the moſt part official, excepting thoſe of the military 
kind. The nobles, or omrahs, confiſted of three orders: 
The Emers, who were the firſt officers of ſtate, and the 
viceroys of provinces ; the Chans, who held high poſts in 
the army; and the Babadurs, who may in ſome meaſure 
be compared to our knights. "The number of which theſe 
three orders conſiſted was arbitrary, and each of them had 
peculiar privileges in the empire. 

No princes in the world patronized men of letters with 
more generoſity and reſpe than the Mahomedan emperors 
of Hindeftan, A genius for literature was not only the 


He laid the tity of Delbi under heavy con- 
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means to acquire a degree of wealth which muſt aſtoniſh 
Europeans, but an infallible road for riſing to the ſirſt 
offices in the ſtate. The character of the learned was at 
the ſame time ſo ſacred, that tyrants, who made a paſtime 
of embruing their hands in the blood of their other ſubjects 

not only abſtained from offering violence to men of genius, 
but ſtood tn fear of their pens. And, however amazing $ 
may feem in abſolute governments, it is certain, that the 
hiſtorians of that diviſion of the world have written with 
more freedom, concerning perſons and things, than wii. 
ters have dared to do in the weſt. Dow's Hinde/tan, 

The great officers of ſtate, by a kind of preſcription 

formed a council, which anſwers to our cabinet, The 
emperor aſked their advice upon affairs of moment; he 
heard their ſentiments ; but nothing was decided by vote. 
They were his adviſers, but they had no control on his 
power. He frequently called to this council men in in- 
ferior departments; and when the deliberation concerned 
any particular province, the nobles beſt acquainted with 
that part of the empire were admitted into the cabinet, 
The offences of the firſt rank of nobility came under the 
cognizance of this council, as well as other matters of 
ſtate, They were a kind of grand jury, who found the 
matters of fact, and the ſovereign pronounced the ſentence, 
He might, by his deſpotic power, iſſue out a warrant of 
death without their advice; but the known opinions of 
mankind on that ſubje& bound him like a law. 

The emperor gave public audience twice a day from the 
throne ; this every Mahomedan prince is bound to do by the 
laws of the Karan. (Mrs. Kinderſley's Letters, page 187.) 
All petitioners were permitted to approach him ; their 
petitions were delivered to the Arez Beg, or lord of the 
requeſts ; he preſented them to the king, who ſignified his 


 Hinpospay, 


| pleaſure in a conciſe manner with his own hand, ſuper- 


ſcribed to the petition. In matters of intricacy refcrence 
was made to the Sidder ul Suddar, whoſe office anſwers to 
that of our chief juſtice. There are no written laws ex- 
cept ſuch as are contained in the Koran, Certain uſages, 
founded on general conſent and immemorial cuſtom, are 
alſo committed to writing. 

The Jaw of compenſation for murder, authoriſed by the 
Koran, is attended with pernicious effects. It depreſſes the 
ſpirit of the poor, and encourages the rich in the unmanly 
paſſion of revenge. The price of blood in India is not the 
third part of the value of a horſe. The innate principles 
of juſtice and humanity are weakened by theſe means; ſe- 
curity is taken from ſociety, as rage may frequently get 
the better of the love of money. A religion which does 
not effectually puniſh a crime at which the reſt of man- 
kind ſhudder, leaves ample room for the cruelty of a prince. 
Accuſtomed to fit in judgment on criminals, he becomes 
habituated to death. He miſtakes paſſion for juſtice : his 
nod is condemnation : men are dragged to execution with 
an abruptneſs which diffuſes no terror among the ſpecta- 
tors, who ſcarcely heed a circumſtance, the frequency of 
which has rendered it familiar. 

In every diſtrict or pergunnah there is a court of juſtice 
eſtabliſhed, called a cutchery; theſe courts are extremely 
oppreſſive, both on account of their legal conſtitution and 
venal abuſe, as one fourth part of the property litigated is 
claimed as the legal fees for bringing a cauſe to ite. 

When the empire was in its vigorous ſtate, as often as 
the king took the field, the provincial Nabobs with their 
troops were bound to repair to the imperial ſtandard. 
Each Nabob erected his own ſtandard, and formed a ſepa- 
rate camp, ſubject to the imperial orders only. There 
are but few traces of real diſcipline to be met with among 
thoſe myriads with whom the emperors of Hindoſtan often 
took the field. The forces of the great Sultan Baber 
alone were formed on a regular and maſterly plan. The 
diſpoſition of his battles was extremely judicious ; and the 
ſignal victories he obtained over immenſe armies, with a 
handful of men, are ſufficient to convince us that military 
diſcipline has not always been unknown in Aſia. 

It may be matter of ſurpriſe. to. an European, ſays Mr. 
Daw, how eaſtern armies of two or three hundred thou- 
ſand horſe, and triple that number of ſoldiers and follow- 
ers, could be ſupplied with proviſion upon their march, 
and in their ſtanding camps. To account for this, con- 
tinues he, it is to be obſerved, that every provincial Na- 
bob, when he takes the field, appoints an officer called the 


cutiwal, 
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tutzval, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſuperintend the bazars, or 
markets, which ſhall belong to his camp. Every com- 
mander of a body of troops obtains at the ſame time per- 
miſſion to hoiſt a flag for a bazar, and to appoint a cutwal 


of his own, under the direction of the cutwal-general. | p 


Theſe cutwals grant licences to chapmen, ſutlers, and 
corn- dealers, who purchaſe the protection of the different 
flags by a ſlipulated tax. The pay of the ſoldiery in Hin- 
di/tan is very great, this enables them to give high prices 
for proviſions, and the countries round run all hazards for 
ſuch a proſpect of advantage. The natural fertility of the 
country enables the inhabitants thus readily and plentifully 
to furniſh the armies, The Mabomedans, as well as the 
warlike nations of the Hinds, are fond of the parade of 


cavalry, of which moſt of their armies are compoſed; but | 


a great and ſtrange defect reigns in theſe armies : every 
foldier provides his own horſe : if his horſe is killed (as itis 
generally impoſſible for him to furniſh another) he is no 
longer a ſoldier; his livelihood depends upon his horſe 
more than on himſelf, and according to the value of that he 
receives his pay. It is aſtoniſhing that Mahomedan princes 
ſhould ever adopt this maxim; for, although a Mahbome- 
dan, from his faith in- predeſtination, ought not to run 
away to fave his own life, he will moſt likely avoid all 
danger to fave his horſe ; which occaſions mighty and in- 
ſurmountable obſtacles to their ever conquering Europeans. 
Mrs. Kinderſley's Letters, page 203.—Experience has ſince 
ſhewn us, that this abſurd cuſtom has been laid aſide in 
the peninſula of India, by that diſtinguiſhed genius in the 
art of war, Heider Ali. 

The camp ſeldom moves ten miles at a time, and is 

enerally. fixed at a place where there is plenty of water. 
The Indian armies have frequently a number of barges 
placed on carriages, which follow the camp, and theſe are 
uſed by the Mogul when he takes his pleaſure upon the 
lakes and rivers, as well as in paſſing over his 7 4. he 
has alſo with him hawks, dogs, and leopards, bred for the 
game. Thus while he ranges from one part of his domi- 
nions to another, he divides his time between his recrea- 
tions and his enquiries into the conduct of his viceroys and 
governors. _ 

In theſe marches ſome of the Mogul's women are car- 
ried in little towers upon the backs of elephants ; others 
in coaches ; others in palanquins; and ſome of the meaneſt 
are ſaid to have no better carriage than a kind of cradle 
hanging on the ſides of camels ; but all of them are cloſe 
covered, and attended by eunuchs: beſides, they have an 
advanced guard before them to clear the way ; for though 
it is impoſlible to ſee them, it would be thought a crime 
even to look at the vehicles in which they ride, and the 
men are frequently ordered to quit the villages through | 
which the road lies, till the ladies have paſled by. _ 

However, fays Mr. Cambridge, theſe numerous armies 
ſeldom keep the field any time without great loſs by fa- 
mine; for a very conſiderable diminution is ſcarcely felt 
among ſuch multitudes, and is very little regarded from 
any ſentiments of humanity : a famine therefore is neither 
conſidered as any thing extraordinary, nor will the me- 
mory of it ever prevent the aſſembling another multitude, 
that muſt alſo be liable to the ſame chances of ſubſiſting 
or ſtarving. Allowances muſt alſo be made for the great 
loſs they ſuſtain, in men, beaſts, and all the implements 
of war, as often as they move in difficult roads, and parti- 
cularly in their manner of paſſing over great rivers: for 
their rivers, in the rainy ſeaſon, become ſo rapid, that the 
landing-place is frequently a mile below the place of em- 
barkation. In crofling them they uſe large boats of a kind 
of bafket work, which they coyer with ſkins. As there is 
always great plenty of hides in ſo numerous an army, they 
* eaſily made; and, though they are light and manage- 
able, are capable of carrying a conſiderable number of horſe, 
and of tranſporting the heavieſt artillery. 

The true cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the Indian armies in 
an engagement, proceeds from their being unacquainted 
with the advantages of diſcipline, and their keeping their 
infantry upon too low a footing. Their cavalry, though 
not backward to engage with ſabres, are extremely un- 
willing to bring their horſes within the reach of our guns, 
for the reaſon obſerved above. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to them than the falſe no- 


* 
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are terrified with that of an enemy, and weakly put a con- 
| fidence in their own, placing their chief dependance on the 
largeſt pieces, which they neither know how to manage 
nor to move. Some of theſe carry a ball of ſevent 
ounds, When the Europeans march round them wit 
their light field-pieces, and make it neceſſary to move 
thoſe enormous weights, if a ſhot comes among their bul- 
locks, thoſe animals become quite ungovernable, and are 
ſo ill harneſſed, that it cauſes no ſmall delay to free the reſt 
from any one that happens to be unruly or ſlain. 

We have a much greater advantage from their being 
tenacious of their ancient manners, than in their want of 
bravery; not only the prince, but every rajah, who has 
the command of all the forces he can bring into the field, 
always appears among them mounted on an elephant, and 
is at once the general and enſign of his men, who con- 
ſtantly keep their eyes on him; and if they loſe ſight of 
him for a moment, conclude that all is loſt, and n 
diſperſe. Ihis affords our engineers a fair opportunity of 
deciding the fate of a whole detachment by one well-di- 
rected diſcharge of a ſix-pounder; and thoſe enormous 
beaſts now ſeem brought into the field only to be a mark 
for our artillery, Thoſe rajahs, ſenſible of being thus ex- 
poſed, ſometimes avail themſelves of the only expedient 
that can afford them any ſecurity ; for it has been obſerv- 
ed, that ſeveral elephants, with the ſame capariſons, and 
with riders in the ſame rich and ſplendid babits, have ap- 
peared in different parts of the field on the ſame day. 

Though they have ſeverely ſuffered from being ſurpriſed 
in the night by Europeans, they can never be brought 
to eſtabliſh in their camp either order or vigilance ; for at 
the cloſe of the evening every man eats a great quantity 
of rice, and many take after it ſoporific drugs, ſo that 
about midnight the whole army is in a dead ſleep; the 
conſequence of which is.obvious : and yet, ſays the above 
author, an eaſtern monarch would think it very ſtrange, 
ſhould any body endeavour to perſuade him, that the ſecu- 
rity of his throne depended upon the regulation of the 
meals of a common ſoldier; much leſs would he be 
prevailed on to reſtrain him in the uſe of that opium 
which is to warm his blood for action, and animate his 
ſoul with heroiſm. The mind of an European ſoldier muſt 
be equally filled with compaſſion and contempt at ſeeing 
a heap of theſe unhappy creatures, animated by a mo- 
mentary intoxication, crowded into a breach, and both in 
their garb and impotent fury reſembling a mob of frantic. 
women. In ſhort, the very eaſtern dreſs has an appear- 
ance of effeminacy, and the Europeans are not inclined to 
be ſtruck with much apprehenſion from ſeeing a body of 
horſe in filk or cotton robes, TY 


SECT: XV. 


Of the Revenues of the Mogul, the Coins, Weights, and 
Meaſures of Hindoſtan; and of its Trade and naval. 


Veſlels. 
HE revenues of the Mogul ariſe from the produce 

| of the ground, the cuſtoms of the ſea-ports, the 
eſtates of the great men at their death, which devolve to 
the crown, the preſents from his ſubjects, who never ap- 
proach their prince or governor empty-handed, and the 
treaſures produced by the diamond-mines. The viceroy, 
or governor, of every province which owns ſubjection to 
him, is obliged to ſupply the crown with a certain ſum, 
which he raiſes out of he manufactures and produce of 
the ſoil. This, added to the other revenues, is ſaid to 
have amounted annually to between forty and fifty milions 
ſterling, before Nadir Shah ravaged the empire, took 
away its treaſures, and brought on that imbecility which 
it now feels. | 9 8 
The coins of this country are, the pice, or caſh, which 
is of copper, and about the value of a halfpenny; the 


fanam, a ſilver coin, worth three pence; the rupee, a 


filver coin, worth two ſhillings and fix pence; the gold 

moor, or rupee, worth about fourteen ſilver rupees ; and 
agoda, ſo called from its having the figure of a pa- 

goda r upon it: the laſt, which is worth nine ſhil- 

lings, is flat on one fide and convex on the other. Theſe 

are chiefly coined by the rajahs or petty princes, 8 
| 0 


tion they generally entertain in reſpect to artillery. They 


- 
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Gold and ſilver coins ate finer here than in any other 
country, Foreignets have their mints, and coin both gold 
and ſilver, particularly the Engliſh at Calcutta; and from the 
adulterattons practiſed on the coinage there; individuals 


have amailed great wealth, to the diſgrace of the govern- 


ment, which connives, at leaſt, at fuch a ffagrant abuſe of | 


office. Foreign coins are alſo current ; but for trifling 
matters they ſometimes uſe bitter almonds, or ſea- ſhells 
called couries, or blackmoor's teeth, ſixty of which are 
valued at about a halfpenny. 
Large ſums are reckoned by lacks, carors, and arabs. 
A lack is one hundred thouſand rupees, or eleven thouſand 
two hundred and fifty pounds ſterling; a cafor, or carore, 
is one hundred lacks, or one million one hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand pounds fterling ; and an arab is ten 
-earors, or eleven million two hundred and fifty-thoufand 
pounds vary: þ 
"Their weights differ almoſt in every port, and frequent- 
in the fame port, and therefore they cannot be exactly 
ified. The common weight at Surat is the ſeer, 
which is about thirteen ounces one third; and forty ſeers 
generally make a maund. The ſeer at Agra is ſaid to 
be ads 


hundred weight to five hundred and ſeventy; but it is 
generally ſaid that twenty maunds go to a candy. Salt- 
petre, turmeric, afſafetida, pepper, dry ginger, benjamin, 
and tyncal, have, according to Mr. Z:4yer, forty-two ſeers 
of Surat to the maund. ras, ales, brimſtone, long- 

epper, dammer, flick-lack, and wormſeed, have forty-four 

ders to the maund; and, for the molt part, ſuch goods as 
haue no waſte, as guichhſilver, copper, ivory, vermilion, 

Labor indigo, tuthenaigue, &c. are fold at forty ſeers to the 
maund, or three maunds to one hundred weight. 

At Surat, corn, rice, and other commodities, fold with 
us by meaſure, are fold by weight; but ſilks and callicoes 
are fold by the pieces, and by the covids, which latter con- 
tains twenty-ſeven inches. 

The coſs, by which the roads are meaſured, is, near the 
coaſts, about an Engliſh mile and an half; but farther up 
the country, and particularly near Brampaur, it is almoſt 
two Engliſh miles. 

In liquid and dry meaſures, one meaſure is one pint and 
an half; og meaſures are one mercall ; and four hun- 
dred mercalls are one garſe. 

The principal manufactures of Hindeſſan are filks, cal- 
Acoes, and muſlins : we alſo import from thence diamonds 
and other precious ſtones, great quantities of pepper, the 
growth of the Malabar coaſt, indigo, ſalt- petre, cardamums, 
.* efefetivs, and a great variety of phyſical drugs. 

he g exported thither from Europe are, Engliſh 
broad cloth, lead, looking-glaſſes, d-blades, knives, ba- 
berdaſbery-wares, gold and fitver lace, tin ware, brandy, beer, 


and ſome other proviſions, chiefly conſumed by our own | 


factories. The ſhips alſo frequently take in flints with 
their ballaſt, for there is not a flint to be found in India, at 
leaſt in the parts viſited by the Europeans; fo that in the 
inland country, where the people have not an opportunity 
of being ſupplied by our ſhipping, a bag of flints is almoſt 
as valuable as a bag of money. 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that all the gaods we 
carried to India were a trifle, compared with the bullion and 
foreign coin exported thither, before the Engliz/ company 
made the territorial acquiſitions in Bengal. Our ſhips, 
when they went out, were in a manner empty of merchan- 
dize, though few of them carried leſs than three or four 
ſcore thouland pounds in ſpecie. This has raiſed a queſ- 
tion, whether the India trade was of any advantage to this 
nation; but, in return, the company anſwer, that the India 
merchandize which they re- export, and ſell to feveral parts 
of Europe, brings in more treaſure than they carry out; 
and, were it otherwiſe, we ſhould have other nations mono- 
polize the trade, and ſupply us with the ſame commodities, 
and conſequently more treaſure would be paid to them 

than is now carried to India. | Se: 
"Bur to return: there are no greater merchants in the 
world than the Mag ul ſubjects have been, though their 
ſhips never paſſed the Cape of Good Hops; for they carry 
on a prodigious trade to Per/ia and the Red Sea, and ſup- 
50 both Turkey and Perſia with all the rich merchandize 

India; in return for which they bring back carpets, 
pearls, and Fay Perſian commodities, but chiefly treaſure, 


to two at Surat. The candy varies from five | 


on this account they are generally uſed by the Enclihh in 


| reaſon, paſſengers ſeldom make uſe cf them, though they 


| 
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' which they frequently put on board Engl or Dute⸗ 
| ſhips, and the freight is ſaid to be one great branch of the 
company's profit; for they ſeldom diſpatch a ſhip from 
Perſia to Surat but ſhe is as deep laden as the cen ſwim 
full of paſſengers; with vaſt quantities of pearis and tre. 
ſures on board, fometimes to the amount of two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds. 
The Indians make uſe of European ſhips to import their 
treaſure, chiefly for feeurity ; for they conſider them as 
[doing in much leſs danger from pirates than their ohen 
ſhipping. . They have ſhips indeed of four or five hundreg 
tons burthen, built in India, after the Eng//b model; but. 
their 1 or Indian ſailors, would make but a poor de- 
fence ſhould they be attacked, and they have but little ſkill 
in navigation, as was obſerved page 1 
We have already given an account of the Indian ſhips 
and their manner of conſtruction (page 189), and ſhall 
here only add, that their boats uſed on the coaſt of C. 
romandel, called miſſoulas, are flat-bottomed veſſels, the 
ſides of which are five or fix feet high; the planks are 
very thin, and ſewed together with cocoa-nut cordage, ſo 
that they will yield like paſtcboard, and are in no Anger 
of ſplitting when they ſtrike, as they muſt frequently fo; an 
many parts of that coaſt, before they can get to ſhore, and 


landing their goods: they are rowed by fix or eight hands 
and as they are very deep, and will carry great quantities. 
they are employed in landing or embarking gcods. They 
have another kind of veſſel, if it may be called by that 
name, which is termed a catamaran, and is only formed gf 
three or four rough pieces of timber tied together; and are 
chiefly uſed by the fiſhermen, for they are not fit to carry 
ſuch goods-as may be damaged by the wet. For which 


are really ſafer on that coaſt than any other veſſels, and 
ſome people have failed along the ſhore upon one of 
them for an hundred miles; and upon theſe kind of floats 
the Indians carry the heavieſt weights; as great guns, 
anchors, &c, 


SECT. V. 


"Of AGRA, one of dhe capital Cities of the Empire; with a 
| Defeription of the Palace, 


GRA, the capital of the province of the ſame name, 
and the ancient metropolis of the whole empire, 
is placed by major Kennel in 27 15 N. latitude, and 78* 
28 E. longitude from London, and lies about one hundred 
miles S. E. of Delhi. It is about ſeven hundred miles 
N. E. of Surat, and is ſituated upon the ſouthern bank of 
the river Jamma, or Jumna, in the midſt of a ſandy plain, 
which greatly adds to the heat of the climate. | 
Of this city major Rennel ſpeaks as follows: (It ap- 
| pears to have been, wing the late century, and in the be- 
ginning of the preſent, the moſt ſplendid of all the Indian 
cities; and at this time exhibits the moſt magnificent 
ruins. About the year 1566, the emperor Akbar, liking 
its ſituation, made it his capital, and gave his name to it: 
ſince which it is often named Abarabad. It was then a 
ſmall fortified town ; but it ſoon ſprung up to an extenſive 
well-built city, regularly fortified according to the Indian 
method, and with a fine citadel of red f.ee-ſtone. Per- 
haps it has ſeldom happened, that a city of ſuch great ex- 
tent and magnificence has declined fo rapidly. If Ptolemy, 
by Agara meant Agra, it is certainly a place of great anti- 
uity; but he has not placed Agara in the ſituation we 
ould look for Agra. Biana or Baniana ſeems to have 
immediately preceded it, as the capital of the province 
now called Agra, and which was ori; inally included in the 
kingdom of Canoge.” Memoir of a Map, &c. p. 64. 
| . of the omrahs and other great men are 
built with ſtone in a magnificent manner; they ſtand up- 
on the banks of the n and have large gardens 
adjoining to them; but the reſt of the houſes are mean 
buildings : however, the ap numher of moſques, cara- 
| vanſeras, large ſquares, baths, and reſervoirs of water, in- 
 termixed with trees and gardens, alſo the river Jumna 
running the whole Eng of the city, render its proſpect 
very agreeable. The Magul's palace is a noble building, 
ſituated by the ſide of the river, in the form of a creſcent, 
but from the town it appears to be round; it is three 
or 
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or four leagues in circumference, and fortified with an 
high ſtone wall mounted with artillery. As the ſtones 
with which this wall is built are red, and have a luſtre like 
liſhed marble, the wall appears extremely noble when 


the ſun ſhines upon it. Tt is ſurrounded with a deep 


broad moat, over which are draw-bridges; and the ter- 
races of the gardens ſerve for a rampart. It is diſtant 
from Delhi 117 Britiſh miles; from Benares 379; from 
' Allahabad 296; from Calcutta, by the neareſt route, 839 
and from Bombay 848. Rennel's Tables. | 

The circumference of the palace is very great, as it 
wants neither gardens, canals, parks, nor any thing which 
can contribute- to the beauty or pleaſure of the place, 
Beſides, within the walls was a quarter where all-manner 
of artificers were daily employed in the emperor's ſervice 
(as at Pekin, ſee p. 47). Theſe obſerved a profound 
3 and no other noiſe was heard but what was un- 
avoidably occaſioned by their buſineſs. 

With reſpect to the city, the moſques and magnificent 
tombs which are ſeen there, ſhew that it has been one of 
the moſt flouriſhing places in the Indies. In the year 
1638, it was computed that it had ſeventy great moſques, 
among which were fix principal ones, at which the Ma- 
hometans offered up their devotions at their public feſtivals. 
In one of the large moſques is the ſepulchre of a faint, 
thirty feet in length, and ſixteen in breadth. The people 
ſay he was a giant, and the greateſt warrior their nation 
ever produced. To this tomb they make frequent pil- 
grimages, and the offerings which are made amount to 
prodigious ſums, which ſerve to feed every day a vaſt num- 
ber of poor. Theſe moſques and their courts afford an 
aſylum for criminals, and for thoſe who are threatened with 
a priſon by their creditors. The wife of the emperor 
Sha Jehan, who began to reign in 1627, in hopes of ren- 
dering her memory illuſtrious to after ages, is ſaid to have 
a ſuperb mauſoleum to be erected near the walls of 
Agra. This work is reported to be extremely magnificent, 
and was twenty-two years in building, though twenty 
thouſand men were inceſſantly employed about it. 

There are in Agra near eight hundred baths, from 
which the Mogul uſed annually to receive very conſidera- 
ble ſums; for, thoſe purifications being one of the princi- 
pal points of the Mabometan religion, there does not paſs 
a day in which thofe places are not frequented by vaſt 
numbers of people. | 

The inhabitants are chiefly Moors and Moguls, who 
have the government entirely in their own hands; there 
are alſo a conſiderable number of Hindoos, Fetus, Arme- 
mans, and Portugueſe. | 


ee 


'Of the City of DzLnr, the. Metropolis of Hindoſtan; the 
Fort of Allahabad, or Helebas, and the City of Benares. 
E have ſpoken of the devaſtation of Delhi by 


| y y Nadir Shah, and its almoſt entire deſtruction b 
the troops commanded by Abdalla, (pages 199 and 4445 
The following account reſpects its ancient ſtate. 

DEI RI, the nominal capital of Hindoſtan at preſent, and 
the actual capital during the greateſt part of the time ſince 
the Mahometan conqueſt, is ſituated, according to Boudzer, 
in 7% 40” E. longitude from London, and in 28? 37” N. 
latitude, and ſtands on the river Femna, which divides it 
into two parts: that laſt built was erected by Sha 7ehan, 
grandſon of Akbar, and father of Aurengzebe, and from 
thence is called Jebanabad; but the Europeans give to 
both the common name of Delbi; major Rennel thinks it 
ſhould properly be written Dehly. It is faid to have been 
founded by Delie, or Feriſhta, in very remote . antiquity, 
The Ayeen Akbery, of Faxel, ſays that its ancient name 
was Inderput. I he firſt mention made of it as the capi- 
tal of Hindoſtan is about the year 1200. All that now 
remains of this renowned city is fituated on the right, or 
weſtern ſide of the Fumna, In the latter part of the laſt 
century it was ſaid to contain two millions of inhabitants, 
but Bernier, who wrote in the year 1663, four years after 
the acceſſion of Aurengzebe, computed its extent at three 
leagues, within the fortifications, to which ſeveral ſuburbs 
7 . which extent is not very great for a capi- 
75 OL. 1. | 
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tal city of India. The ſame author, whoſe means of infor- 
mation were of the beſt kind; and whoſe veracity has never 
been queſtioned, deſcribes Agra as conſiderably larger. 
It is 412 miles diſtant from Allahabad, and 956 from Cal- 
cutta. In the part built by $ha Jehan, all the houſes in- 
cloſed ſpacious courts, and in the inner part of theſe build- 
ings the people lodged, to prevent any from approaching 
the places appointed for their women. .. 

The palace was above a mile and a half in circumference; 
The wall of which is built of hewn ſtone; with battle- 
ments, and at every tenth battlement is a tower. The 
other public buildings in this city are, a great moſque; 
which has ſeveral fine marble domes ; and a noble cara- 
vanſera, built by a Mogul princeſs, for the accommodatioti 
of ſtrangers. | „ 2 8 
 ALLAHABAD, the Abad, or city of Allah or God, called 
by D' Anville, HELABAs, is a very large fort, 412 miles 
to the ſouth-eaſtward of Delhi, and contains a royal pa- 
lace. It belongs to the nabob of Oude; lies about 820 
miles from the mouth of the Ganges, and 550 by land 
ſrom Calcutta, It is - #7 ig ſituated _ in a fine coun- 
fry, and has, on two ſides, the rivers Ganges and Fumna: 

he palace contains apartments for the Afogul, a Durbar, 
a Zanannah, and- a prodigious number of different ſets 
of apartments, or houſes, for all the officers of the 
court and their families. Each of the houſes has a court 
walled round, and moſt of them are built like two houſes 
joined together, for the purpoſe not only of concealing 
their women from their neighbours, but from the male 
domeſtics of their own ily, Some of the rooms are 
large and lofty, opening toward the river; but at the 
ends of the large rooms are generally two or three very 
ſmall ones, dark and low, without the leaſt opening for the 
admiſſion of 4 7 or air. Theſe are intended to retire to 
in the heat of the day, when they ſleep; for coolneſs is 
not to be expected by admitting the air, but by ſhuttirig 
it out till the ſun is down. The terraces at the tops of 
the houſes are extremely agreeable after ſun-ſet ; but the 
acceſs to them is by very ſteep and narrow ſtair-caſes. 
The palace is entirely built of ſtone, hewn out of the 
rocks on the banks of a diſtant part of the Ganges, and 
brought at a vaſt expence. It is ſomewhat like Portland 
ſtone, but of a coarſer. grain, and much more porous; is 
extremely rough and unpleaſant to the eye, particularly 
in the inſide of the rooms. Every part of the palace is 
built with this tone ; not only the walls of the houſes, 
but the roofs, the floors, the terraces, the ſtair-caſes, pil- 
lars, and ſupports of whatever kind, are all cut out of 
ſtone, All the ſquares, paſſages, &c. are paved with the 
ſame: ſo that, in ſhort, until the Engliſb reſided here, 
there was not perhaps a bit of wood, brick, glaſs, iron, or 
any materials but ſtone, to be found throughout the build- 
ing. The walls, in the lighteſt part; afe about four of 
five feet in thickneſs. This folidity of the building pre- 
vents, for ſome time, the rays of the ſun from penetrat- 
ing; but when they have pierced, ſuch is the heat retained; 
that it is equally hot by night as by day; and when the 
hot ſeaſon has been ſet in for ſome time, every ſtone con- 
tains the heat of a fire, and the reflection from one wall to 
another renders every part as hot and cloſe as an oven; 
ſo that the fort of Allahabad, in the months of May, June, 
and Fuly, is the hotteſt place in this part of India. After 
the rain has cooled every other place, it is a Conſiderable 
time before it can penetrate ſo as to cool theſe walls. 
Mrs, Kinderſley's Letters, p. 251—255. + $9992 

The only buildings wherein the Mabonietans ſhew any 
good taſte, are the gateways. There are meny in this 
part of the country which have a very handſome appear- 
ance. They are lofty enough to admit an elephant with 
an howder, and wide in proportion. 1dem. -—- 

The natives had a prodigious opinion of this fort; being 
ſurrounded by ſo thick a wall, and ftrong fortifications z 
and, until it was ken by the Engliſb, it was deemed im- 
pregnable. Idem, p. 256. Yet major Rennel ſays, & the fortifi= 
cations of Allahabad will hardly reſiſt the battering of a field- 
piece.“ Memoir, p. 62. The great Atbar founded this city; 
which he intended as a place of arms, its ſituation rendering 
it important, from the navigation * the two rivers, and 
as commanding the country of the Doab behind it. 

In the cool ſeaſon, when the rains are over, the country 
about Mlahabad is really delightful, Not a cloud is to be 
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ſeen in the ſky; the air is freſh, and the ſun, which ſhines | 


without intermiſſion, gives a warmth which 1s perfectly 
agreeable. In every part the earth ſhoots forth its abun- 
dance: vegetation is ſo quick that the eye may almoſt 
perceive it; and the plains, which not a week before ap- 


peared to be only ſand, are covered with different kinds of 


rain, grown up to ſuch an height as entirely t6 alter the 
ce of the country, as if by the power of enchantment ; 


and the bed of the Ganges, which before appeared from | 


the walls of the fort, as far as the eye could reach, to be 
one uninterrupted maſs of water, now ſhews the ripening 
corn almoſt ready for the reapers. Mrs. Kinderſley, p. 258. 

BENARES, ſituated on the N. fide of the Ganges, is the 
Thief city of the diſtrict commonly known by that name, 
which includes the circars of Benares, Fionpour, Chunan, 
and Gazypour. This country is conſidered as the para- 
diſe of India, but is yet more celebrated as the ancient 
ſeat of Brabminical learning, being the repoſitory of their 
religion and myſteries. It is a fine, rich, and populous 
city, and the moſt compactly built of any in India; dil- 
tant from Calcutta, by the road, about 460 miles. Its 
ancient name was Ka; but there are no notices concern- 
it in the geographers of antiquity. 

It appears from a paper in the lxviith volume of the Phi- 
lfophical Tranſactions, communicated by Sir Robert Bar- 
ker, an officer in the Eaſt India Company's ſervice, that 
here is a very ancient obſervatory; and this gentleman, ac- 
companied by Lieut. Col. Campbell, then chief engineer 
in the ſervice, inſpected with aſtoniſhment a great many 
aſtronomical inſtruments, of a vaſt ſize and admirable con- 
ſtruction, although, tradition ſays, they were made two hun- 
dred years ago, in the reign and under the direction of 
Akbar ; a particular deſcription of which inſtruments, we 
have not room to inſert; but it ſhould ſeem that the preſent 
race of Brabmins do not poſſeſs that degree of aſtronomi- 
cal knowledge which their anceſtors had acquired, in con- 
ſequence of which, this valuable apparatus had fallen into 
- Intire diſuſe. 

This city, in the year 1783, felt the reſentment of Mr. 
Haſtings, then governor. general, in conſequence of a charge 
of duplicity, diſaffection, and treachery againſt its rajah 
Cheit Sing, fon o that Bukwent Sing, from whom the Com- 

any received the moſt eſſential ſervices, twenty years be- 
fore, when their affairs were in the moſt perilous fitua- 
tion; but, as the governor and council at Calcutta had re- 
peatedly made very heavy and arbitrary demands on the 
rajah, of money and troops, which, as the moſt artful co- 
louring could not repreſent as juſt, were only excuſed by 
the plea of neceſſity, (the tyrant's law,) ſuch proceedings 
could not fail to ſhake an attachment and fidelity founded 
on the earlieſt habits and ſtrongeſt propenſities. Theſe 
oppreſſions probably impelled him to the conduct which 
furniſhed the pretext for attacking him. Notwithſtand- 
ing the prudence and circumſpection which ſo eminently 
diftinguiſhed the public conduct of Mr. Haftings, yet in 
his expedition to Benares he acted fo incautiouſly, that it 
was merely owing to the utter want of diſcernment, ſpirit 


of enterprize, and perſonal courage in Cheit Sing, which | 


rendered him incapable of ſeizing a ſudden opportunity, 
that the governor-general, and all his party, did not fall 
into his hands; but nothing could exceed the abject 
meanneſs and diſtracting timidity of his whole conduct, 
which render him 'an obje& of contempt, even when the 
oppreflions which he ſuffered ſtrongly excite pity, It 
appeared, on taking the fortreſs and palace of Bidgeypour 
by the Engliſh, in which place the treaſures of the nabob 
were depoſited, that he had been poſſeſſed of a million 
ſterling of effects, in jewels, ſpecie, and rich merchandize. 
This attack upon Benares conſtitutes one of the charges 
exhibited againſt the late governor-general in the Britiſb 
houſe of commons, and now ſub judice before the houſe of 
lords. | ; 
S ECT. XXI. 
the Province of BENGAL, including Bahar and Oriſſa; 
is Hiſtory; of the Factories of Chandernagore and Hoog- 
ley; the TR of Dacca and Patna. [IRR 
DENGAL is well known by giving its name to the 
D greateſt pull in ia, which ſeparates the two pen- 
inſulas of the Indies. This kingdom, which is ſituated at 


the north-weſt extremity of the gulf, extends ſix hundred 
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miles from caſt to weſt, and three hundred from north to 
ſouth. It conſiſts of one vaſt plain, of the moſt fertile 
ſoil in the world, which, in common with other parts of 
Hindeftan, renders two, and in ſome parts three crops a 
year, Its chief produce is ſugar, /ilh, fruits, pepper, optum, 
rice, ſalt-petre, gum-lack, and civet, with all which com- 
modities it furniſhes the moſt diſtant provinces. It js 
uſually compared to Egypt for its fertility, the river Ganges 
here dividing itſelf into ſeveral branches, and annually 
overflowing the countty as the Me does Egypt. 

The fineſt canes brought to Europe come from this 
kingdom, and a ſmall fort of canes grow here much more 
ſupple than oziers ; theſe the inhabitants work into veſſels 
in ſo cloſe a manner, that, having glazed them on the in- 
ſide, they are able to contain all kinds of liquors as ſecure- 
ly as glaſs or filver. 

The Britiſh nation poſſeſſes, in full ſovereignty, the 
whole ſoubah of Bengal, and the greateſt part of Bahar; 
but in that province there are ſeveral purgunnahs on the 
S. W. which are now in poſſeſſion of the Mahrattas : in 
Oriſſa they poſſeſs only the diſtricts of Midnapour ; the reſt 
being entirely in the hands of the Mahrattas, or their tri- 
butaries. he Britiſb poſſeſſions in theſe three provinces 
contain about 150,000 ſquare Britiſb miles of land, to 
which if we add the diſtrict of Benares, the whole will be 
162,000 miles, which is 30,000 more than are contained 
in Great-Britain and Ireland. The native inhabitants are 
eſtimated at eleven millions. The revenue, including 
that of Benares, (which, ſince the depoſition of Cheit Sing 
in 1783, has been fixed at four millions of ſicca rupees, or 
380,000 pounds ſterling) major Renzzl ſtates to have been, 
in the year 1786, about 287 lacks of ſicca rupees, which 
may be reckoned equal to 3,790,000 pounds ſterling. 
This includes cuſtoms, mint, &e. clear of charges, 120,000 
pounds; ſalt revenue 430,000 pounds; and opium 60,000 
pounds. The ſubſidy from the nabob of Oude is a far- 
ther amount of 420,000 pounds. The various charges 
ariſing from collecting the revenue, civil and military, eſta- 
bliſhments, marine, and fortifications, amount to 2,540,000 
pounds, So that the net revenues ariſing from theſe pro- 
vinces amount to 1,670,000 pounds ſterling. Renne/'s 
b ron, P- = v. | 

e natural ſituation of Bengal is ſingularly happy with 
reſpect to ſecurity from the Racks of forelen e 
On the N. and E. it has a ſtrong barrier of mountains, 
rivers, and extenſive waſtes; but on thoſe quarters it has 
no warlike neighbours. On the S. is a ſea-coaſt guarded 
by ſhallows and impenetrable woods, with only-one port, 
and that of difficult acceſs, in an extent of 300 miles. It 
is on the W, only that any enemy is to be apprehended, 
and even there the natural barrier is ſtrong ; which, with 
its population, reſources, and conſtant military force, com- 
poſed of ſepoys and Britiſb, fully ſecures it from attacks; 
but even ſuppoſing an invaſion to be effected from that 
quarter, the country beyond the Ganges would be exempt 
from the ravages of war, and furniſh ſupplies for the gene- 
ral defence. | 


HisToRy of BENGAL. 
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The empire of the Hindoos or Gentoos over all India 
came down from the darkeſt and moſt remote antiquity 
to the one hundred and ſeventieth year before the Chri/tian 
æra, when it was diſſolved by civil diſcord and war. Ben- 
gal, like many other 28 ſtarted up into an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and was governed by ſucceſſive dynaſ- 
ties of rajahs, who chiefly. reſided at the now - deſerted ca- 
pital of Ghor. Under theſe princes it continued a power- 
ful and. opulent kingdom to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, when it was firſt-invaded by the Mahome- 
tans, under a prince of the race of Ch;llagi, who poſſeſſed 
the countries near the fource of the' Oxus. The name of 
the Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dien, But he was ſoon 
after reduced to ſubjection by Altaliſb, the 'Patar emperor 
of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a province, governed 
by a lieutenant, ones „„ H47 6. x 

Bengal, during the dominion of the - Patans in India, 
was frequently ſubject to revolution and change. Akbar 
the great, 7 the expulſion of Davod, the laſt king of Ben- 
gal of the Patan race, annexed it, in the year 1574, to his 
empire e 0 

It 
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It then became governed by a viceroy, known by the 
names of Nabob, Subah, and Nazim. This officer held 


his dignity during pleaſure. 


the emperor of Hindoſtan the governments of Bahar and 
Oriſſa, to be annexed to that of Bengal, which ever before 
— diſtinct and ſeparate nabobſhips. With this new 
acquiſition of power he removed from Dacca, then the 
chief reſidence of the Soubabs, to Moor/hedabad, and that 
city then became the capital of the province. In 1725 
Her Khawn deceaſed, to the great joy of the provinces, 
which he had ruled with a rod of iron. Souah Khawn, 
his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him: upon his demiſe, in 1739, 
his ſon, Serfraz Khawn, took poſſeſſion of the government, 
and maintained himſelf in it for about three years, until 
the rebellion of Allaverd: Khawn, who was then governor 
of the Bahar province. This man, who had formerly 
been Seujah Khawn's Hookahburdar, or pipe-bearer, after 
promoting an unparalleled ſcene of treachery among the 
perfidious ſervants of his maſter, defeated him in a battle 
- fought on the twenty- eighth of Januar), 1742, in which 
the nabob loſt his life. From that period the traitor 
uſurped the government of Bengal, and maintained himſelf 
in it — the repeated invaſions of the Mahrattas, 
which laſted for about eight years, to the great deſtruction 
of the country and its manufactures, till, on the tenth of 
April, 1756, he died a natural death. | 8 
This uſurper was ſucceeded by his brother's grandſon, 
the tyrant Serajah ul Dowlah, who, upon ſome diſputes 
with the Engliſb Eaft-India Company's ſervants, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of their factories; and, on the twentieth of 
Func, 1756, ſeized and facked the town and fort of Cal- 
cutta, and Fort William : when ſuch of the Engliſh, and 
their dependents, as eſcaped the tyrant's fury, took re- 
fuge on board the trading veſſels then in the river, and 
dropped down to Twultah, where = led a moſt miſerable 
life till December, 1756, when the Engliſb ſquadron under 
the command of admiral H/atſon, and the troops under 
lieutenant-colonel Robert Clive, arrived from the coaſt 
of Coromandel, Inconſiderable as this force was, they gal- 
lantly proceeded to the re-taking of Calcutta, and on the 
th or of Fanuary, 1757, happily accompliſhed their work, 
with ſcarce any loſs. The Engliſb, by unparalleled in- 
ſtances of bravery and intrepidity, attended with the moſt 
extraordinary good fortune, baffled the nabob in all his at- 
tempts, and forced him with his numerous army to retire 
to his capital of Moorſbedabad, having firſt obliged him to 
make a very advantageous treaty with them, wherein he 
confirmed all the former poſſeſſions and immunities of the. 
Company, and granted them ſeveral new privileges. 
This was the firſt formal. treaty that our Company had 
ever entered into with any nabob of Bengal. It was ſo- 
lemnly ratified in the ſtrongeſt manner, 2 
About this period, the Angliſb at Calcutta received news 
of war being declared againſt France, and they preſently 
diſcovered that the French were ſecretly negociating with 
the nabob. It was thereupon reſolved to ſet aſide a neu- 
trality, which had been at firſt propoſed, and to attack the 
French ſettlements immediately. A reſolution no ſooner 
taken than ſucceſsfully executed. Chandernagore, the 
principal ſettlement of the French in Bengal, ſurrendered 
on the 23d of March, 1757. The town and fortifications 


to reſume the account of the war with the nabobz. 

About three months after the execution of the treaty 
with Serajah ul Dowlah, it was reſolved by the Engliſb to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his Yizamat, or viceroyſhip, and to give 
it to another. Accordingly Meer Faffier Ally Khawn, 
who had been a Jammadar, or commander of a party of 
Horſe under the late Allaverdi Khatwn, and was now a ge- 
neral, and related to the preſent nabob by marriage, was 
the man pitched upon for the ſucceſſion. In conſequence 
of which, articles of 2 were privately ſent to him 
by Colonel Clive, on the ſecond of May, 1757. The na- 
bob, .Serajah ul Dowlah, betrayed by his ſervant Faffier, 
was, with his numerous army of twenty thouſand horſe, 


feated on the plains of Plaſſey, on the twenty-third of une, 
1757, by a bandful gf men under the command of colonel 
Clive, and the nabob himſelf obliged to eſcape in difguiſe, 
The conſequences of this victory to the Company were 


* 


fifty thouſand foot, and fifty pieces of 95 de- 


Her Khawn, nabob of Bengal, in 1717, obtained from 


were afterward raſed and levelled with the ground. But 
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important beyond meaſure, for their very exiſtente in [= 
dia depended on the deciſion of that day. Colonel Clive 
ſhewed a noble intrepidity in reſolving to croſs the Ganges 
with his army, and attack the enemy, contrary to the opi- 
nion of a great majority, when a council of war was held. 
He had no opportunity of diſplaying himſelf in the field: 
the chief glory there was won by major Kilpatrict. 

Six days after this action Meer Fah was formally 
placed on the Muſuud, or throne of the nabobs of Bengal, 
by colonel Clive, at Moorſbedal ad. 

A treaty was then entered into between Meer Faffier 
and the Ea/t-India Company, whereby he not only con- 
firmed their poſſeſſions and privileges, and the treaty made 
with his predeceſſor, but granted farther privileges and 
territories, beſides paying immenſe ſums of ready money 
both to the Company and to individuals. 

It was on this revolution that colonel Clive, late lord 
Clive, was created an omrah of the empire by Meer Faffer ; 
for the ſupport of which, the nabob made him a jagucerdar, 
or lord of the lands ceded by the above treaty to the Eng- 


liſb Company; producing age near thirty thouſand 


pounds ſterling : beſides which, his lordſhip received in pre- 
ſents to the amouut of near . 300,000 pounds ſterling. 

In the mean time the expelled nabob Serajah Dowlah 
was diſcovered on his flight ta Ragemahl, ſeized, and ſent 
down to Moorſpedabad, where he was privately murdered 
by order of Zaffer. 

The Dutch at Bengal, ſeeing the diſtracted ſtate of the 
country, and the uſes made of nabobs from the ſuperiority 
of European diſcipline, determined in their turn to adven- 
ture in the ſame way: but they were ſoon obliged to accede 
to very]diſadvantageous articles of accommodation. 

The Engliſh, upon theſe numerous and ſignal ſucceſſes, 
had acquired fo great a reputation, and ſpread ſuch terror 
through the country, that they might with eaſe -have 
marched to Delbi. Revolutions had now become a trade, 
or at leaſt a fund to ſupply the exigencies of the Company 
and their ſubſtitutes. _ Little more than three years had 
elapſed before it was thought expedient to diſpoſſeſs Meer 
Faffier of the government. He is univerſally deſcribed as 
a conſummate villain, and his conduct proves him to be no 
leſs. Lord Clive, in his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, 
delivered the thirtieth of March, 1772, ſays, p. 40, «© The 
old nabob, Meer Faſſier, if ever Muſſulman had a friend- 
ſhip for a Chriſtian, had a friendſhip for me.” But lord 
Clrue (then colonel Clive) had quitted Bengal, and the men 
whottook the lead not finding the nabob's feelings aflimi- 
late with their own, determined on a freſh revolution, 
This was brought about in favour of Meer Cofſim Ally 
Kh2wn, who had married Zaffier's daughter; by virtue of 
which alliance his father-in-law was diſplaced without any 
commotion or bloodſhed. This event took place on the 
8 of September, 1760. _ 1 

In leſs than three years after Cofim's' advancements 
deſigns were formed to deprive him of the honours which 


he had received. But his tenure was too ſtrong to be | 


ſhaken except by force of arms; accordingly war was 
declared againſt him on the ſeventh of Fuly, 1763, and 
it was reſolved upon to reinſtate Meer 'Faffier.. A very 
reſolute and doubtful conflict enſued, in which the En- 
zlifh, who at firſt fought for empire, were at length 
obliged to contend for life. The ſucceſs of the war was 
for . time ſo uncertain, that (contrary to all former 
practice). the writers, and other young perſons in the civil 
ſervice. of the Company, were all accourred, diſciplined, 
and formed into a military corps. The battle of Gareea, 
which for a long time kept victory in ſuſpence, at length 


decreed her to the Englißſb; in conſequence of which, 


Meer Coffim was forced to take refuge with the nabob 
Sujab ul Dowlah, ſon to the late nabob of that name, 
whilſt his father-in-law was reinſtated in his government. 
 Faffier had been brought down to the Zngitfh ſettlement 
at Galcutta, and had a monthly ſtipend allowed him there 


for his ſubſiſtence, during the advancement of im, but 


he died on the fifth of F:bruary 1765, foon after his ele- 
vation; which Furniſhed a freſh occaſion for the Company's 
ſervants to circumſcribe the power of the nabobs in the 
perſon of his ſucceſſor, his eldeſt fon Majim ul Dowlah, a 
youth of about eighteen ycars of age; who; after having 
ng away almoſt every remaining prerogative, was 


d 
„ 


: 


ered to beat the title of nabob; 
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The alarm which the reſolute ſtand of Qſſun's troops 
againſt the Company's ſpread in England, inclined the 
proprietory to ſend out lord Clive, as the only man whoſe 
reſerice could regain their wonted ſuperiority. He arrived 
don after the mock elevation of Najim ul Dowlah. The 
extenſive powers with which this nobleman, in conjunc- 
tion with a ſelect committee, was inveſted; would not ſuffer 
him to remain an idle ſpectator of the tranquillity which 
he found re-eſtavliſhed. They therefore thought fit to 
ſet afide the treaties juſt before ratified with the emperor 
Shah Allum (ſee the hiſtory of Hindgſtan) and the expelled 
nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, and new agreements were entered 
into, by which the Engliſb received a grant from the em- 
ror of the Dewannee, or imperial revenue of Bengal, 
which grant Najim ul Dowlah confirmed, and agreed to 
accept the annual ſum of fifty-three lacks and eighty-ſix 
thouſand ficca rupees, or about fix hundred and ſeventy- 
three thouſand two hundred and fixty-fix pounds ſterling, 
for the ſupport of his government. He alſo agreed to 
pay to the emperor twenty-ſix lacks, or three undred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum, for having 
ted the dewannee or revenues of his province to the 
Pnglif Eaft-India Company; who, having obtained a 
confirmation of this grant from the king of Great Bri- 
tain, became ſecurities for the nabob Najim ul Dowlah re- 
gularly paying that ſum to the emperor. Within two or 
three months after the arrangements above-mentioned, 
the ſele& committee thought fit to reduce the nabob's ap- 
pomtment to leſs than forty-two lacks ; but he died, ſays 
Mr. Bolts, ſuddenly, the eighth of May 1766, within fifteen | 
months after his exaltation to the muſnud. His brother, 
Meer Kaneyah Seyf ul Dowlah, a youth of about fifteen 
years of age, was honoured with the title of nabob; his 
fipend, according to Mr. Bolts, was reduced to thirty-ſix 
lacks, but Mr. Ferel# denies the fact; however, he did 
not long eryoy this high ſtation, for he too, according to 
Mr. Bolts, died ſuddenly on the tenth of March 1770. Mr. 
Ferelft, on the other hand, aſſerts that he died of the ſmall- 
pox, after an illneſs of eleven days. The next nabob was 
Adobureck ul Dawlah, the youngeſt and only furviving fon 
of Meer Jaffer, who was thirteen of age when his 
brother died; his allowance, upon his acceſſion, was ſet- 
tled by the Company's ſervants in Bengal at thirty-two 
lacks a „ but the court of directors reduced it to ſix- 
teen lacks, which is the ſum now paid him. Dow's En- 
guiry into the State of Bengal, Hohwel's Hiſtorical Events 
of Bengal, part 1. Yanfittart's Narrative, vol. 1. Bolts's 
ations. Verelſts Account of Bengal. | 
| war with France, which broke out in the year 
1756; though it produced leſs ſplendid victories, yet re- 
flected more real praiſe on the commanders who conducted 
it. A freſh ſupply of men and == from Europe, in 1759, 
gave a new face to affairs. Ach commanded a 
very ftrong ſquadron; and M. d Lally, an experienced 
officer, was at the head of two thouſand” European ſoldiers. 
At firſt they proceeded with a ſucceſs equal to the ſuperi- 
ority of their ſtrength; but the vigorous meaures of ad- 
miral Pacock at le prevailed at ſea; while M. de Lally 
on ſhore was impeded in his operations by want of money 
to pay his troops. He d much, but performed lit- 
tle; not from a want either of courage or conduct in himſelf, 
but becauſe a tyrannic ſpirit rendered him odious to thoſe 
who ſerved under him; and the intrigues, which at that 
time prevailed in the court of France, cauſed him to be 
unſupported and abandoned by adminiſtration in Europe. 
In 1760 the French were driven out of all their terri- 
tories on the Coromandel coaſt, except Pondicherry, and a 
few inconſiderable A very deciſive battle was 
fought that campaign before Handewaſh ; in which the 
French, notwithſtanding their great ſdperiority. in point of 
numbers, were totally defeated by colonel. Ct The 
battle of Plaſſey exceeded this in its conſequences, but no 
ways equalled it in the fame it reflected on the commander 
who atchieved it. A diſgraceful defeat of the French at ſea 
followed ſoon after ; before the cloſe of the campaign 
2 were pent within the ſingle fortreſs of Band 
As ſoon as the periodical rains would permit, the ſiege 
of Pondicherry was regularly begun, in 1761. A blockade 
had been formed round the town whilſt the weather would 
not allow of more active meaſures, which had intercepted 


of Bange 
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all ſupplies of proviſions, ſo that the beſieged were ſoon 
reduced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs. They lived upon 
camels, elephants, dogs, and cats: the great ſcarcity 
even of this wretched proviſion increaſed their miſery, 
Sixteen rupees had been paid for the fleſh of a dog. At 
4 * the place was taken, and, by the haughty conduct 
of M. Lally, who refuſed any terms of capitulation, was 
| up to plunder. The garriſon conſiſted of about 
ourteen hundred European ſoldiers : the place contained a 
vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and great wealth, Toge- 
ther with Pondicherry, all footing on the Coromandel coaſt 
was loſt to the French; but by the definitive treaty in 
I 793 that ſettlement was reſtored to them. 
he country powers, and all dread of Euroean ria 
valſhip, thus annihilated, an extenſive, rich, and populous 
empire fell into the hands of the ſervants of a trading 
company of Britiſb merchants. Such a face of affairs 
muſt open captivating proſpects of wealth and conſequence 
to the collective body, as well as to each individual member. 
The moſt rigid virtue was required to reſiſt ſuch allure. 
ments, what then muſt we ſuppoſe has been the exerciſe 
of ſuch an aſcendency, when we conſider, that India 
has for many years been the country to which the moſt 
daring, enterprizing, and reſtiff ſpirits which the mother. 
country produced, have migrated ? A few large fortunes 
rapidly acquired-in India, diffuſed ſuch a ſpirit of emigra- 
ticu among the prodigally-avaricious at home, as occa. 
ſioned a very ſalutary diſcharge of the peccant humours 
in the body politic: but theſe fortune-hunters, let looſe 
upon the inoffenſive natives of Bengal, produced the 
moſt baneful effects in the country. Now the labour 
of the poor Gentoo muſt be encreaſed, and his reward 
with- held, in order that Engliſb adventurers may return 
to their native country conſpicuous in all. the ſplen- 
dor of wealth. Hence aroſe the complaints of the go- 
verning powers, that the licentious and rapacious ſpirit 
of individuals was not to be controled by the utmoſt exer- 
tion of their authority; whilſt, on the other hand, the 
ſame impatient ſpirit to acquire private fortunes to them- 
ſelves, was retorted in charge againſt thoſe to whom the 
Company had dclegated the ſuperintendency of their inte- 
reſts: and the enquiries ſet on foot by the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, in order to bring great delinquents to juſtice, 
have ever proved abortive : ſuch acts of public juſtice 
could not be expected to take place after public virtue 
was no more. | | 
When France thought fit to interfere in the contention 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, Pondi- 
cherry firſt fell a ſacrifice to this intriguing ſpirit ; but a 
formidable enemy ariſing to the Engliſb, in the perſon of 
Heider All, a waſteful, deſtructive, and inglorious war 
was maintained on the peninſula of Indin. The Britiſh 
fleet was no longer commanded by a Pococl, and admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker, who was ſent out to reſtore our tarniſhed 
luſtre in thoſe ſeas, was moſt unhappily loft on his paſſage 
thither, Pondicherry once more reverted to France at the 
peace of 1783, but its fortifications were raſed, and its 
conſequence loſt. | 
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Of the European Settlements at Bengal, and their Trade, 


The Portage 
Cape of Good Hope, in 149), firſt penetrated as far as Hin- 
2 They poſſeſſed the trade of India, without an 
uropean competitor, for near a century. They had ſet- 
tlements eſtabliſhed at Surat, and other places on the 
Malabar coaſt: at Amadauat, in Guezrat; on the coaſt 
of mandel; and in Bengal, before any Engliſb trading 
veſſels viſited India. Chettigong, then called Poris Grande, 
was their ncipal noe moneys, 1534. The ſettlement 
whic now poſſeſs, W. i 
called Porto N 2 1 1 wy — 2225 = 
Queen Elizabeth was the firſt Engliſb ſovereign who 
promoted attempts to penetrate round the Cape into the 
Eaft. In 1583, two merchants, named Fohn Newbery 
and Raiph Fitch, made a ſucceſsful voyage to Tnaia, and 
were followed in 1596 by two others. In 1614, Sir 
Thomas Roe, knt; was ſent ambaſſagor by king Janes I. 
ta the emperor, Jehan Gueze. By permiſtion of this em- 
peror, the Engiiſb ſettled: their fitit factory in Bei gab at 


by diſcovering the paſſage round the 


+ % 
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Hugley, which is now in ruins. The Dutch likewiſe ſet- : 


tled in this kingdom in 1625, The Engliſb found means 
to purchaſe of the nabob, toward the year 1696, the zemin- 
dary rights to the diſtricts round them, to the extent of 
about one mile and an half ſquare, by which they annexed 
the villages of Calcutta and Govendpore to their juriſdiction z 
the accuſtomed royalties being reſerved to the nabob. 

In 1707, the Court of Directors appointed Calcutta a 
preſidency independent of Madras. In 1717, the En- 
gliſh obtained a grant from the then emperor Furrukhſeer 
of about fifteen acres of land round each factory, and an 
exemption from all duties upon their trade within the 
Magus dominions, on paying a peſhcuſh, or acknowledg- 
ment of 10,000 rupees, or 1,250 J. ſterling per annum; 
ever ſince which time they have been gradually advancing 
in power and wealth, until, at length, they became makers 
of nabobs and moguls, | | 

The trade of the Engliſb Eaft India Company in Ben- 
gal conſiſts in broad-cloths, perpets, copper, iron, lead, 
and a few other commodities brought from Europe; and 
in piece goods, filk, drugs, ſalt-petre, and other articles 
obtained in the country for the Ting. 06 of their returning 
ſhips. The Dutch, beſides their European imports and 
exports, carry on a conſiderable trade on their Company's 
account from port to port in India. AT 
All the goods imported by the Engliſb Company into 
Bengal are told at ſtated periods by public auction, or, as 
it is termed in India, at outcry : and upon the ſales a diſ- 
count of nine, fix, or three per cent. is allowed, according 
as the purchaſer clears out his goods within the limited 
time, To theſe outcries all perſons, without diſtinction, 
are invited by the allowance of a duſtuck, or permit, to 
trade with ſuch goods as they there purchaſe; which is 
given them by the governor upon their clearing them 
out. The: proviſion for the inveſtment, or firſt purchaſe 
of goods from the-weavers, or manufacturers, for the car- 
goes of the ſhips returning to Europe, is made in ready 
money advanced in 2 inland countries, partly under the 
direction of the chiefs and reſidents at the Company's 
ſubordinate factories of Chittigong, Luckypore, Dalla, y- 

azar, Malda, Patna, Burdwan, and Madnapore, who 
ſend black gomaſtahs, or agents, into the interior parts 
for that purpoſe; and partly by black gomaſtahs at the 
other- aurungs, or manufacturing towns, under the di- 
tection of a member of the board of council at Calcutta, 
who fills the poſt of export warehouſe-keeper. 877 
The Armenians have ever been a commercial body in 
Hinds/tan, and have confiderable ſettlements in Bengal. 
Their commerce was likewiſe eſtabliſhed by the mogul's 
firmaun, or grant, whereby the duties on the two principal 
articles of their trade, viz. piece goods and raw ilk, 
were fixed at three and an half per cent. The Arme- 
nians,” ſays Mr. Verelſt, © reſemble Europeans in judg- 
ment and vigour both of body and mind, for which reaſon 
they were m_—_ in the moſt important rar civil 
Jolts's C(unſiderations. Verelſi's Account 


and military.“ 
Bengal. Purchas's Pilgrimages. © 
Until the Engliſt Eaſt India Company poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the territories of Bengal, the balance of its trade 
with all nations was in its favour. It was the fink where 
gold and filver diſappeared without any proſpect of 
return. Mr, Dow gives us the following ſtate of its 
trade, All the European nations, carried on their com- 
merce with Bengal chiefly in bullion. The people; from 
an inviolable prejudice. of religion, were abſtemious ; 
and, being averſe to luxury, the wants of nature were 
ſupplied almoſt ſpontaneoully by the ſoil and climate,” 


The Dutch, at a medium of ten years, threw annually - 

into the boſom of that kingdom, in bullion «= — C. 475,000 
The Engh/b ' — — — — 12892, 500 
The exports of Bengal to the Gulſs of Perſia and 784 
Arabia were very great. She ſupplied Arabia, Per- s 
fla, Turkey, Georgia 7 and the , Lefer AA, £ | 

with her manufactures; and brought home annually © 

into her coffers, of gold — . 
Her trade in opium and piece goods to the eaſtern king · 
dots of Ala; to the Malayan and (det Lange iflands, . | | 
_ - brought yearly a balance in her favour of, — — 150,000 
The inland trade of Baal, with the Upper Hindy/fn *' - 
* . 


1 


— 375,000 


and A | — 2 2 . 250,000 
The coaſting trade with the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Malabar 4: 7 1 * * 8 ee, Ol r 769,000 
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The internal ſtate of the various countries which fer. 
metly eee bullion for the goods of Bengal, has 
been long un 

been torn to pieces and almoſt depopulated by the eruel- 
ties of Nadir Hab, and, ſince his aſſaſſination, by con- 
tinual civil wars. The few inhabitants who have eſcaped 
the rage of the ſword, fit down in the midſt of poverty. 


; 


Georgia and Armenia, which ſhared in the troubles of Per- 


ſia, ſhare alſo her untoward fate. Indigence has ſhut the 
door of commerce; vanity has diſappeared with wealth 
and men content themſelves with the coarſe manufactures 
of their native countries; add to which, the declining 
ſtate of the Turkiſh empire, particularly in its ſouthern 
and eaſtern frontiers. The number of independant king- 
doms which have ſtarted up from the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, has almoſt deſtroyed the inland traffic of Bengal 
with the upper parts of Hinde/tan, The trade with the 
kingdoms and iflands of the eaſtern Aſia ſtill continues in 
ſome degree, although that too has been Jong on the de- 
cline, The coaſting trade with the maritime provinces 
is in the ſame ſtate: but the cauſe of this decay lies more 
in negligence than in the preſent ſtate of the maritime 
regions and iſlands, beyond the eaſtern mouth of the 


Ganges. A trade is now opened from this province to 


Pekin, from whence the company expect to derive great 
advantages. 121 . 

The exports from Bengal to Europe conſiſt of muſt, gum- 
lac, 2 niciragua wood, pepper, cowries, and ſome other 
articles of leſs importance, brought thither from other 
places: thoſe that are the immediate produce of the country 
are borax, ſalt- petre, filk-fluffi, muſlins, and ſeveral diffe- 
rent ſorts of cotton. 

The council of Calcutta have calculated the preſent ba- 
lance of trade at leſs than half the ſum above ſtated. In 
the year 1768, they eſtimated the importation of bullion 
into Bengal, for the ſpace of four years, at fifteen lacks of 
rupees, which amounts annually to forty-ſix thouſand 
pounds ſterling. “ We may date the commencement of 
the decline,” ſays Mr. Dow, © from the time when it fell 
under the dominion of foreigners ; who were more anxious 
to improve the preſent moment to their own emolument, 
than, by providing againſt waſte, to ſecure a permanent 
advantage to the Britiſh nation. With a peculiar want of 
foreſight, they began to drain the reſervoir without turni 
intd it any ſtream to prevent it from being exhauſted.” 

The preſent exports of. Bengal, for which ſhe receives no 
ſpecie, Mr. Dow repreſents in the following manner: 


The annual inveſtments of the Fritiſb Eaft India Com- 
pany, for which no ſpecie is received, amounts, at an 

average of ten years, to — — — C. 927,500 

Thoſe of the Dutch, for which the ſervants of the Com- 
pany take bills on Europe, for remitting fortunes ac- 
quired in Bengal — — — — 200,000 

Thoſe of the French, paid to the natives in the ſame way — 350,000 

[Thoſe of the Portugueſe and Danes — — 100,000 


Bengal, as before ſtated, to replace all this waſte, ſcarcely 
receives in bullion annually — — — _ 100,000 


She loſes therefore yearly to Europe — ws £. 1,477,500 


Which calculation is formed on the prime coſt of her 
manufactures, * 

The ſame writer likewiſe ſhews, that Bengal had de- 
creaſed. in ſpecie, ſince the acceſſion of the Company to 
the dominions of that kingdom, 5,222,500. 

The abbẽ Raynal, who takes a very enlarged view of 
the commerce carried on from Europe with the Ea/? Indies, 


inſtead of conſidering it as occaſioning a ruinous drain 


of ſpecie from the former country, ſuppoſes the manufac- 
turers of Europe to be highly benefited by the intercourſe, 
The goods there fabricated are ſent to the Spaniſb ſettle- 


ments in South America; and in return for them, the 


filver dug from the mines of Poteſi arrives in Europe, a 


| 1 part of which is indeed afterward fent away to the 


aft, but if it continued in Europe, it would ſerve fo 
much to raiſe the price of labour there, that the American 
markets, which now conſume the manufactured commo- 
dities, would be no longer able to purchaſe them; the 
expence of working the mines would become greatly en- 
hanced, and the real value of ſilver produced from them 
diminiſhed, by Which a total ſtagnation would take place, 
FFF. 


both - 


| 


avourable to foreign commerce. Perſia has 
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both in the manufactures and commerce of Europe. The 
ſame enlightened politician obſerves, that what tends to 
miſlead the oppoſers of the India trade is, that the coin is 
brought over to Eurepe before it is carried to a; for, 
was a ſhip freighted with linen, or any other commodity, 
for Spaniſh America, to receive the purchaſe in piaſters, 
and proceed directly to the Eaft Indies, to purchaſe with 
them another cargo, with which. to return home, the 
complaint would be removed, though the nature of the 
commerce would not be eſſentially changed. The abbe 
2arther aſſerts, that for ſome years paſt all Europe has not 
exported to the Ea more than about 1, 100, ooo l. annu- 
ally in ſpecie ; of which France ſends one third, Holland 
one fourth, England and Denmark each one eighth, Sweden 
and Portugal each one twelfth part: and he calculates, 
that India in general receives from Europe, in iron, lead, 
copper, woollens, and other leſs conſiderable articles, to 
the full amount of one fifth part of the coſt upon the 
articles which ſhe ſells: to which he adds, that the for- 
tunes made by the free traders and agents in India, con- 
tribute gra © to leſſen the exportation of our ſpecie. 
Theſe men depoſit the wealth which they acquire, in the 
coffers of ſome trading company, to be repaid to them in 
Euros, whither all of them, who live to complete their 
views, are eager to return; ſo that a part of the India trade 
is carried on by the money procured in the country by 
ſucceſsful commerce, The circulation of money into 
India, therefore, which many prejudiced perſons have con- 
fidered as a ruinous exportation, may be proved to be be- 
neficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the only manufac- 
ture ſhe has, and to other nations, who without it could 
not difpoſe of their produce, or of the fruits of. their in- 
duſtry. Hi. Politique, liv. v. 


R EVEN UE . 


Mr. Dow makes the revenues of the provinces of 
Bergal and Baba, during the reign of the empe- 
ror Fogaphire, to amount to — — 

Under his grandſon wry. Hg they increaſed to 

The ſame writer, upon the authority of Mohbam- 
wed Shuffia, eſtimates the revenues of Bengat 
alone, during the reign of Mahomed Shaw, be- 
fore the fatal invaſion of Nadir Shah, 
at — — 1,375,000 ; 

d Bahar, at 1,406,250 
unting together to — — 


2,796,719 13 2 
2,911,866 7 6 


— 3,2$1,250 0 © 


We have already given the revenue drawn from Ben- 
gal in the year 1786, page 204, from the authority of 
Major Rennel. By papers delivered at the bar of the 
houſe of Commons in March 1790, it appears that the 
revenues of that company in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oriſſa, alſo from Benares, and Oude, under 
the heads of mint, or coinage duties, poſt office collections, 
Benares revenue, Oude ſublidy ; land revenues; cuſtoms ; 
ſale of ſalt and opium, in the years 1786-7, 1787-8, and 
1788-9, according to the Hegira, or Mahometan year, 
(which commences on the 16th of July) were as under; 
and rhat the annual charges in thoſe years, under the 
| heads of civil, military and marine; buildings and fortifi- 

cations ; charges of revenue, and of collecting the cuſtoms 

upon falt and opium, were : 


„ 


no 
| 0 L. 2,791,092 
By this ſtatement: it appears that the revenue has in- 
creaſed each year, and the 2 decreaſed. . 
The lenient government of the Meguls in Hindaſtan, 
notwithſtanding their deſpotic power, had adopted the 
moſt effectual means of encouraging agriculture and ma- 
nufactures: lands in general were let much below their 
real value, and were transferred ixrevocably to the tenant, 


Current Rupees, 


| at 25. 3d. each Sterling, 


” 


Revenue - $5,09,44,064 - 5, 731,20) 
Charges - »- » 361,80,788 - - - 4,070,339 


—ů—— ——— 


| w £+ 1,660,868 
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Net Revenue 
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L. 2,233,943 
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Revenue 5,20, 28,527 
Charges - — 3z21,71,251 


Net Revenue 


1787-8 


Revenue 57„517,99,942 . 6,322,493 


Charges - 351378134 
Net Revenue 
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ſo long as he paid his rent regularly; but a quick ſuccer, 
fion of rapacious maſters, of late years, has cauſed a total 
change of 'policy, which has rapidly impoveriſhed the 
country, For more than fifty years 20D the provinces 
have been declining in their manufactures, populouſneſ; 
and wealth; about the year 1717, they began to be op- 
preſſed by avaricious nabobs, who amaſſed great wealth 
at the expence of the country. A ſucceſſion of theſe 
tyrants continued down to 1742, when the ravages of war 
were for eight years added to their oppreſſi ve internal 
government; ſcarce had they enjoyed a ſix years peace, 
before a ſwarm of inſatiable European adventurers were 
let looſe upon them, to complete the ruin of the exhauſted 
country. To add to the miſeries of this ill-fated country, 
in the year 1770 a dreadful famine was experienced, oc. 
caſioned by the failure of the rains, which ſtatedly com- 
mence in the month of Augiſi and continue till the mid. 
dle of -Ofober. One fourth part of the natives, amount. 
ing to near three millions, are ſuppoſed then to have 
periſhed for want of food. | 


AGRICULTURE and MANUFACTURES, 


Thoſe who cultivated the ground held by grant imme. 
diately from the crown, are called ryorts : the cruel tax-ga- 
therers, who collected the rents from theſe peaſantry, 
were accuſtomed to exact ſo heavy an advance on the price 
of land, that the poor farmers were frequently compelled 
to fly from the ſpot which perhaps had afforded ſubliſtence 
for their anceſtors during many generations, and ſeek their 
bread in a diſtant quarter. Other lands are called comar ; 
theſe are cultivated by contract; one man, who is called 
a zemindar, holding of the crown, who employs. rycts 
under him, to whom he advances a ſum of money to 
enable them to improve and till the land. 


| | | ; | 
Of the Engliſh at Bengal; their Civil Government ; of ihe 


Courts of Fuftice eflabliſhed 
Ls j and the new 
ment for the Adminiſtration 
ſubordinate to Calcutta, 


* Authority of the Britiſh 
egulations made by Parlia- 
of Bengal, and the Factorics 


THE mayor's court is held at Calcutta, and is a court 
of record, conſiſting of a mayor and nine aldermen, ſeven 
of which aldermen, together with the mayor, muſt be 
natural- born Britiſp ſubjects; and the other two alder- 

men may be foreign proteſtants, the ſubjects of any other 
prince or ſtate in amity with Great Britain. They are 
authorized to try, hear, and determine all civil ſuits, ac- 
tions, and pleas, between party and party, that may ariſe 
in the factory; except ſuch ſuits or actions ſhould be be- 
tween the Indian natives only; in which caſe they are to 
be determined among themſelves, unleſs both parties con- 
ſent to ſubmit the fame to the deciſion of the mayor's court. 
And this courtis alſo authorized to grant probates of wills, 
and letters of adminiſtration for. perſons dying inteſtate, 
By an act of parliament paſſed in he year 1773, the juriſ- 
diction of this court was reſtrained to ſmall mercantile 
cul, to which only it extended before the territorial ac- 
qui tion, "IF . 112 . 

The ſecond court is the court of appeals, which is like- 
wiſe a court of record, conſiſting of the governor and 
council ; any three of whom, the governor being one, are 


| authorized to hear and finally. determine every cauſe ap- 


pealed from the decrees of the mayor's court, in which the 
value ſued for does not excecd one thouſand pagodas, or 
about four hundred pounds ſterling ; and from all theſe 
deciſions, in cauſes above that ſum, there lies an appeal ta 
the king in council, upon ſecurity being given for, the ſum 
adjudged, with intereſt from the time 4 decree, and 


The third court is the court of requeſts, conſiſting of 
twenty-four commiſſioners, choſen by the governor and 
council, from the principal inhabitants of Calcutta; three 
of whom, ſitting in rotation, decide cauſes in a ſummary 
way, where the debt or matter in diſpute does not exceed 
the value of five pagodas, or forty ſhillmgs. The half of 
the commiſſioners, Who have longeſt ſerved, are removed 
annually on the firſt Thurſday in December, and an equal 


number are choſen by ballot by the remaining half. + 
| e 
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The fourth court is the court of quarter ſeſſion, com- 
poſed of the governor and council for the time being; 
any three of whom, the governor, or in his abſence the 
ſenior of the council then in Calcutta, being one, are au- 
thorized to hold quarter ſeſſions of the peace three times 
in the year, in the nature of oyer and terminer, and gaol 
delivery. All offences, high treaſon only excepted, com- 
mitted within the diftrifts of Calcutta, and its ſubordinate 
factories, are here cognizable. Cauſes are here tried as 
in England, either by grand or petit juries. | 

Such was the government of the Ea India Company 
at Bengal, before the act of parliament © to regulate the 
« affairs of the Ea/t India 3838 as well in India as in 
Europe, received the royal aſſent, June the 21ſt, 1773. 
By it a governor- general and four counſellors were ap- 
pointed, and choſen by the parliament, with whom is 
veſted the whole civil and military government of the 
prefidency of Fort William; and the ordering, manage- 


ment, and government of all the territorial acquiſitions 


and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Babar, and 


Oriſſa, ſo long as the Company ſhall remain poſſeſſed of 
them; in the ſame manner as they were heretofore exer- 


ciſed by the preſident and council, or the ſelett com- 
mittee. The governor- general and council ſo appointed, 
are inveſted with power of ſuperintending and controling 
the government and management of the preſidencies of 


Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, but to pay obedience to 


the orders of the court of directors, and to correſpond 


with them. They are to continue in office five years 
from their arrival at Fort William in Bengal; and are re- 
movable only by his majeſty in the mean time, on the re- 


preſentation of the court of directors; and in caſe of death, 
the nomination af a fucceſſor is' veſted in the court of 
directors; to whom the right of election of future go- 
vernors and counſellors devolves at the expiration of the 
firſt five years. 85 

The governor-general and counſellors were likewiſe 
empowered to eſtabliſh a court of judicature at Fort Wit- 
liam; to conſiſt of a chief juſtice and three other judges, 
to be named from time to time by his majeſty: theſe were 
to exerciſe all criminal, admiralty, and eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction; to be a court of record, and a court of oyer 
and terminer, for the town of Calcutta and factory of 
2 William, and its limits, and the factories ſubordinate 

ereto. ann 100 
be ſalary 6 the governor-general was therein fixed at 
twenty-five thouſand pounds per annum; and for each of 
the council ten thouſand pounds per annum. To the 
chief juſtice eight thouſand pounds per annum; and each 
of the judges of the ſupreme court of judicature, fix thou- 
ſand pounds per annum; out of the territorial acquiſitions 
in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. The go- 
vernor=-general and counſellors, together with the judges 
of the court of judicature, and all perſons holding civil 
or military offices under the crown, were prohibited from 
accepting preſents of any kind whatever, or being at all 
concerned in traffic or commerce, on pain of forfeiting 
ſuch preſent, with five per cent. intereſt thereon from the 
time ſo received, All offences to be tried before the ſu- 
preme court by a jury of Britiſb ſubjets; and appeals 
from its deciſion to be made to the court of king's bench: 
as appeals from the governor and council lay with the 
king in council. | | | 

Thus was Bengal made the ſeat of government of the 
Britih dominions in the eaſt, and two juriſdictions eſtab- 
ſhed : the one poſſeſſing all the executive powers of go- 
vernment, the other forming a ſupreme court of judica- 
ture, compoſed of judges f 
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« for the better regulation and management of the affairs 
« of the Ea/t India Company, and of the Britiſb poſ- 
« ſeſſions in India; and for eſtabliſhing a court of ju- 
«K dicature for the ſpeedy and effectual trial of — 
« accuſed of offences committed in the Eaft Indies.“ 
It impowered the king to nominate ſix perſons to be 
commiſſioners for the affairs of India, removable at the 
pleaſure of the crown. 'Theſe are inveſted with the ſu- 
perintendance and control over all the Britiſb territorial 
poſſeſſions in the Eaft Indies, and over the affairs of the 
Company. The governments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay are by this act new-modelled, and made to con- 
ſiſt of a governor- general and three counſellors only, of 
whom the commander in chief for the ſettlement ſhall be 
one. Some ſalutary reſtrictions are likewiſe by this act 
laid on the governor- general and council, reſpecting mak - 
ing war upon and carrying on hoſtilities againſt the coun- 
try powers. 1 1 


Fox r WILLIAM is a factory belonging to the Engl; 

Eaft India ——_— ſeated up the — Frugtey, the — 
weſterly branch the Ganges, in 225 35 N. latitude, 
and 88° 29 E. longitude form Greenwich, and received its 
name from king William III. who came to the throne juſt 
about the time when it was built, anne 1690. It was firſt 
erected in the form of an irregular tetragon, of brick and 


cauſe every one built a houſe where he liked beft, and 
as moſt ſuited his own convenience. About fifty yards 
from the fort ſtands the church, which was erected by the 


the ſea-faring people who traded to that place. The go- 
yernor's houſe is within the fort, and is as regular a piece 


of architecture as is to be ſeen of the kind in India. 


Here are alſo convenient lodgings both for the factors and 
writers, ſtore-houſes for the Company's goods, magazines 
for ammunition, and an hoſpital. On the other fide of 
the river are docks for repairing the ſhips bottoms, and a 
garden belonging to the Armenians. ROY To 

All forts of proviſions are extremely cheap and very 
good, and cloathing may be purchaſed for a trifle. The 
town is named CALCUTTA, and is governed by a mayor 
and 'aldermen; but, as has been already obſerved, the 
power of that court has been of late much circumſcribed. 


heat, the ſalt petre with which the earth is impregnated, and 
a ſalt-water lake, which lays three miles to the N. E. 
and which overflowing in September and Oclober, vaſt 
numbers of fiſh are left on land when the floods retire, 
and infe& the air by their putrefation. Another incon- 
venience is, that the houſes front the afternoon's ſun, 


which renders the ſtreets, both above and below the fort, 


ſo hot as to be almoſt inſupportable. The abbe Raynal 
ſtates the population of this place to amount to fix hun- 


dred thouſand ſouls, Sce Engliſh tranſlation, vol. I. page 


I . f 

. eee is a French ſettlement, ſituated 
higher up the river than Calcutta. This was the firſt 
place reduced by the Engliſh in the war of 1756; it was 
3 taken in the year 1778, but reſtored at the peace 

5 

F es miles to the north of Calcutta is Hoogley, where 
the Engliſb once had a factory, which they afterward re- 
moved to Calcutta. | | 

The Dutch have alſo a factory near here, called Chin- 


nt from England, who were ſura, built in an open place, about a muſquet-ſhot from 


entirely independent of the governor-general and council. the river. It reſembles a caftle, being encompaſſed with 


In this court the Engliſb laws and modes of juſtice were 
adhered to, and all the ancient forms of law in the coun- 
try, to which the natives were moſt rigidly attached, 


were at once aboliſhed. So great and alarming were the apartments for 


outrages committed on the natives under the ſanction of 
law, that the governor-general and council at length op- 


| 
| 


deep ditches full of water; and alſo defended by high ſtone 
walls and by baſtions faced with ſtone and mounted with 
cannon.” Their great warehouſes are alſo of ſtone, and their 

the officers and merchants are ſpacious and 
convenient, 8 : 
;, Dacca, the largeſt city in Bengal, lies upon a branch 


poſed the proceedings of the ſupreme court of judicature, of the Ganges, in 23* 45 N. latitude, and go? 20' E. 
and even employed force of arms to put a ſtop to judicial lengitude from Greenwich, about one hundred miles 
proceſſes, fo that the political and judicial powers in 7adia above the mouth of that river, and one hundred and eighty 
were ſor ſome time in a ſtate of open hoſtility with each | miles, by the road, from Calcutta; from thence come the 


other. In the year 1784, an act of parliament was paſſed 


beſt and fineſt Indian embroideries in gold, ſilver, or ſilk. 
hag | Proviſions 
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mortar; and the town is built without the leaſt order, be- 


contribution of the merchants who reſided there, and of 


The place is very unhealthy, on account of the intenſe 
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Proviſions of all forts are very plentiful and exceedingly | 
cheap. © The fertility of its ſoil, and the advantages of 
its fituation,” ſays the abbe Raynal, © have long ſince 
« made it the centre of an extenſive commerce.” AH. 
Pol. liv. III. © Few ſituations,” ſays Major Rennel, 
« are better ſuited for the emporium of an inland trade 
than this, as the Dacca river communicates with all the 
other inland navigations. It is the capital of the eaſtern 
quarter of Bengal, and the third city in that province as 
to extent and population. It has a vaſt trade of muſlins; 
and manufactures thoſe of the moſt delicate texture; the 
cotton is produced in the province. Dacca within the pre- 
ſent century has been the capital of Bengal; it has ſtill the 
remains of a very ſtrong fortreſs, and only a few years back 
had a cannon of extraordinary weight and dimenſions, 
which fell into the river, with the bank on which it reſted, 
Major Rennel meaſured this immenſe tube, whoſe length 
was 14 feet 104 inches, the diameter of the bore 1 foot 
31 inches, contained 234,413 cubic inches of wrought 
iron, weighed 64,814 pounds avoirdupoize, and carried a 
ſhot of 465 pounds weight. | 
Parx A, the capital of Bahar, is ſituated in a pleafant 
and fruitful country, and is ſaid to be fix miles in length, 
and one of the largeſt cities in India; four hundred 
miles from Calcutta, and five hundred from the mouth of 
the Ganges. Mr. Hamilton obſerves, that the place is 
the more extenſive, as the houſes, which are only of cane, 
ate erected at ſome diſtance from each other. The Engi/Þ | 
and Dutch have factories here for ſalt-petre and raw filk ; 
moſt of the ſalt-petre imported by the Engliſh Ea India 
Company being manufactured within the province of 
Bahar. According to the abbe Raynal, it is- the moſt | 
celebrated place in the world for the cultivation of opium, 
Liv. III. a | 
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Of Gol coxpDA, with an Account of the Diamond Mines of 
that Province, and of the Factories ſituated on its Coaſt. 


HE kingdom of GoLconpa extends two hundred 
and ſixty miles along the bay of Bengal, and is about 
two hundred miles, where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt. 
This country has neither mines of gold, ſilver, nor cop- 
per; it has many of ſalt and fine iron; but it is moſt re- 
markable on account of its diamond mines, which have 
rendered it very famous. The principal harbour is Ma- 
ſulipatan. The extent of this kingdom is from the gulf 
of Bengal to the kingdom of Viſiapour; and from north 
to ſouth is contained between thoſe of Bahar and Car- | 
nate. | 
The diamond mines are generally adjacent to the rocky 
hills and mountains which run through the country, and 
it is ſuppoſed that they are to be found in all theſe moun- 
tains. In ſome of theſe mines the diamonds are found 
ſcattered in the earth, within two or three fathoms of the 
ſurface, and in others they are found in a mineral in the 
body of the rocks, forty or fifty fathoms deep. They 
here dig five or ſux feet into the rock, and then ſoftening 
the ſtone by fire, 22 till they find the vein, which 
oſten runs two or three furlongs under the rock. All the 
earth is brought out, and being carefully ſearched, affords 
tones of various ſhapes and of a good water. The earth 
in which they are found is of a yellowiſh and ſometimes 
of a reddiſh colour, which frequently adheres to the 
Aden with ſo ftrong a c that it is difficult to 
et it off, — 1 | 
* In order to find the diamonds, the workmen form a 
ciſtern, made of a kind of clay, with a ſmall vent on one 
ſide a litcle above the bottom; in this they put a plug, 
then throwing into the ciſtern the earth they have dug, 
pour in water to diflolve it. They then break the clods, 
and ſtir the wet earth in the ciſtern, the lighter part of 
which is carried off in mud when the.vent-hole is opened 
to let out the water. Thus they continue waſhing till 
what is in the ciſtern is pretty clean; and then in the 
middle of the day, when the ſun ſhines. bright, carefully 
look over all the ſand, at which they are ſo expert, that 
the ſmalleſt ſtone cannot eſcape them; for the brightneſs 
; N | 


| | 
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of the ſun being reflected by the diamonds, aſſiſts them in 
the ſearch; but if a cloud was to intervene, they would 
be apt to overlook them. 

The undertakers watch the labourers very narrowly 
leſt they ſnould conceal what they find; and take great 
care that the labourers expoſe to view no ſtone of a larger 
ſize than common, which if the governor ſhould hear of 
he would cauſe it to be ſeized ; for the governors of the 
mines enter into an agreement with the adventurers, that 
all the ſtones they find under a pagoda weight are to be 
their own ; but the large ones above that weight belong 
to the king. A pagoda is nine mungellens, and the mun- 
gellen is five grains three-fifths, 

Theſe governors —_— uſe. the adventurers and 
miners very tyrannically; and by their extortions, and the 
taxes they oblige them to pay, keep them poor ; at leaſt 
they are obliged to appear ſo, to avoid their impoſitions ; 
ol. therefore both the merchant and the miner generally 
go naked, with only a cloth about their waiſt, and a tur. 
ban on their heads. This only relates to Golconda ; for 
in Viſiapour they are ſaid to be kindly treated, and per- 
mitted to enjoy their property; ſo that when they find in 
the mines of Golconda a larger ſtone than ordinary, the 
run away with it, and remove with their families to Ji. 


ſiapour. F 


This trade is almoſt entirely engroſſed by the Banyan 
of Guzurat; and the workmen. in the mines, as well as 
their employers, are for the moſt part Gentoas. 

The kingdom of Golconda was anciently part of a vaſt 
empire, the ſoyereign of which: was called the emperor of 
3 — it comprized almoſt all the peninſula from the 
northern extremity of Or;//a to Cape Comorin. The Pa- 
tans, a nation of northern Tartars, deprived him of part 
of his dominions; another part was taken from him by 
the AZogul princes, who had advanced farther and farther 
toward the ſouth ; and the generals of this unfortunats 
prince, after betraying him, divided the reſt of his domi. 
nions among themſelves. From them the kingdoms of De- 
can, Viſiapour, and Carnate, had their beginning, about 
two centuries ago. $20 xt | | 

The principal places in this kingdom are, the city of 
Golconda, from whence the country derives its name; V. 
zagapatam, an Engliſh factory on the coaſt ; Maſulipatan, 
Pettipolly, Coletore, at the two laſt of which the 25 ngiiſh 
have ſmall factories; and Palicate or Pulligat, which has 
long been held by the Dutch, and was off of their firſt 
ettlements in India. 2 IS 1581 | 
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Of Manas, er Fox r ST. Gros, on the Nabobſoip 
bes P Axcor. 8 


ADRA, or FoxT Sr. Gon, has its laſt- 
mentioned name from the fort in that city, and is 
lituated in 13* 5 N. latitude, and in 80 25 E. longitude, 
Thus it is near four thouſand eight hundred miles to the 
eaſtward of London, ſo that the ſun viſits them about ſix 
hours before he riſes in England, ſetting about the time 
when he has reached his meridian with us, and there ſis 
ſo little difference in the length of the days, that the Engliſb 
er reckon it to be fix o'clock at ſun-rifing and ſix at 
un-ſet. B | 

This place, which lies ſeventy miles to the N. of 
Pondicherry, is ſituated on one of the moſt inconimodious 
ſpots imaginable ; for the ſea beats perpetually with pro- 

igious violence on its ſhore; there is no freſh water 
within a mile of it; in the rainy ſeaſon it is ſubject to in- 
undations from a river of ſalt- water that runs behind it; 
and the ſun, from April to September, is exceedingly hot, 
the ſea-breezes alone rendering it habitable. /' | 

The fort is a regular ſquare, extending about one hun- 
dred yards on each fide; and has four baſtions built wich 
what is there called iron-ſtone, from its being of the colour 
of unwrought iron, and very rough. 

Oppoſite to the weſt gate of the fort is a barrack, or 
rather a long room, in which all the Company's ſoldiers 
are obliged to lodge when off the guard; and adjoining 
to it, on the north, is a commodious hoſpital, where care 
4s 
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is taken of them when they are ſick. At the other end of 
the barrack is the mint, where the company coin bullion 
brought from Europe and elſewhere, into rupees; and 
this brings them a conſiderable revenue. They alſo 
coin gold into pagodas of different denominations and 
value. But this lucrative buſineſs was transferred to 
Calcutta, when that place became the principal ſettlement. 

A river runs cloſe to the buildings on the weſt part of 
the town; but on that ſide there is no wall, and only a 
large battery which commands the plain beyond the river. 
The ſea comes up cloſe to the town, on the eaſt fide, and 
is fo very ſhallow, that no large veſſels can ride within 
two miles of it; and yet the ſurf runs ſo high that there 
is no landing but in the country flat-bottomed boats. 
Both the north and ſouth ends of the town are defended 
by a tone wall; but, like thoſe of the fort, being hollow 
within, would ſcarcely hold out one day's battery. To the 
fouthward of the White Town is a (ſmall ſuburb, inha- 
bited only by the black watermen and fiſhermen, conſiſt- 
ing of little 5 thatched cottages; and beyond it is an 
2 of blacks, who ſerve to give intelligence to 
the fort. | ; 

_ Adjoining to the White Town northward is the Black 
Town, inhabited by Portugueſe, Armenians, Indians, and a 


quare, and is. above a mile and a half in circumference, 
ſurrounded with a brick wall ſeventeen feet thick, with 
baſtions at proper diſtances, after the modern method of 
fortification: it is alſo waſhed on the weſt by a river, 
and by the ſea on the eaſt; and to the northward a canal 
is cut from the river to the ſea, and ſerves on that fide 
for a moat; ſo that Madraſs, conſidering its ſituation, 
may be reckoned a town of ſtrength when properly gar- 
riſoned. . 
The company's affairs are under the direction of the 
governor and his council, ſubordinate to the preſidency at 
Calcutta. | | | > 8 
There is alſo a court held by the mayor and alder- 
men twice a week at the Town-hall, where the Aſiatic 
inhabitants ſue for their debts and implead each other. 
Theſe magiſtrates appear in their gowns, and have a mace 
carried before them; but civil cauſes among the Euro- 
peans are uſually decided by a jury in the court of the 
yudge-advocate, to which belong two or three attornies, 
and as many bailiffs, who arreſt for debt, &c, There are 
alſo juſtices of peace, who hold their ſeſſions in the Black 
Town on criminal affairs among the inhabitants, A 
court of admiralty is alſo held for maritime affairs, and 
the governor ſometimes permits the officers of the land- 
forces to hold a court martial, and inflict puniſhments on 
the ſoldiers. PO | | 
The governor has not only the command of Fort St. 
George, but of all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Curo- 
mandel, and the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra ; he is 
alſo captain of the firſt company of ſoldiers, as the ſecond 
in council is of the next; yet his ſalary amounts to no 
more than three hundred pounds per annum. The great 
advantages made by the governor ariſe from his trading 
on his own account. On his going abroad he is paid as 
much reſpect as a ſovereign prince. The guards are all 
drawn out, the drums beat as he paſſes by, fifty or ſixt 
armed blacks run before him, and ſome of the Mime 
Foung fellows he can pick out of the European ſoldiers 
run by the ſide of his palanquin armed with blunderbuſſes: 
he is alſo attended by a numerous train of ſervants, and 
with the muſic of the country. 3 
The ſix perſons who compoſe the council have ſalaries, 
from an hundred to forty. pounds a year, according to 


ſive factors, each of whom is allowed fifteen pounds; 
and ten writers, who have five pounds a year each. 
Theſe dine at the company's table, and have lodgings 
provided for them; but it is ſaid that no people in the 
world work ſo hard for ſuch a trifling ſalary as the com- 
pany's writers. Their friends indeed uſually ſupply 
them with ſomething to trade with, or no man would 
undertake ſo hazardous and tedious a voyage in the qua- 
lity of a writer, who was ſenſible of the fatigue he muſt 
undergo, | Hs 
Vol. I. 


2 variety of other people. It is built in the form of a 


{niority ; but theſe being great merchants, depend more 
an their trade than the company's allowance. There are 
alſo two ſenior merchants, who have forty. pounds a year | 
each; two junior merchants, who have thirty pounds; 


E210 | -- alta 

Beſides theſe officers, who tranſa& the buſineſs of the 
company, they allow the two clergymen of the fort an 
hundred pounds a year each ; the ſurgeon of the fort has 
a ſalary of about forty pounds a year; the judge-advo- 
cate is allowed an hundred a year; and the attorney- 
general, as he is called, has only twenty-three pounds a 
year. The company had likewiſe two aſſay-maſters of 
their mint, who had an hundred and twenty pounds a 
year each ; but all theſe officers make very great fortunes 
by availing themſelves of the advantages which their ſitu- 
ation affords them to carry on a beneficial traffic, 

Major Rennel ſtates the revenue of Madraſs, in the year 
1786, to have been as follows, 15 


Land Revenue, the northern Circars included 72 5, 00 


Carnatic Subſidy - - = 160, 000 

Tanjore ditto - - - . _ - 160,000 

Cuſtoms, &c. - - - - 25,000 "2 us 
T,070,000 


Expenditure in 1786, 
Military charges on the Company's and Na- _ - 


bob's account - - - - 570,000 
Charges of collecting the Revenues - 238,000 
Civil Eſtabliſhment, Fortifications, &ckc. < 130,000 _. 
Net Revenue 2 I. 85, o 


This colony produces very little of its own growth, 
and ſcarcely any manufactures for foreign markets; and 
the trade is in the hands of the Armenians and Gentoos, 
The chief things in which the Engliſb deal, are diamonds, 
calicoes, chintz, . muſlins, and the like. The diamond 
mines are but a week's journey from this city. Some 
years ago there were computed to be in the towns and vil- 
lages belonging to Fort St. George eighty thouſand inha« 
bitants, and above five hundred Europeans. 

As the country does not produce food fufficient for the 
ſupport of the people, they have rice from Ganjam and 
Oriſſa, wheat from Bengal and Surat, and wood for fuel 
from the iſlands of Diu: hence they might eaſily be diſ- 
treſſed by an enemy who has a ſuperior force at ſea. 

This city was taken by the French in 1746, who re- 
ſtored it after the peace. In 1758 the French army, 
under the command of M. Lally, attacked it again: it 
was then defended by the colonels Lawrence and Draper, 
Although the French entered the Black Town, the gar- 
riſon in the fort made ſo judicious and ſo brave a defence, 
that they at length obliged the enemy to retire and aban- 
don the enterprize. It was expoſed to imminent danger 
in the year 1781, when Hyder Aly over-ran the Carnatic, 
but was faved by the judicious diſpoſitions and conſum- 
mate generalſhip of Sir Eyre Coote, a 

About ſeventy miles to the weſtward of Madrafs, is the 
city of Arcot, the capital of a province under the govern- 
ment of a nabob, who for many years has cultivated an 
alliance with the Engliſh at Madraſs, always under the 
ſuſpicion of harbouring ſome hidden and inſidious deſigns, 
which have led him to laviſh his wealth upon the prin- 
cipal people of that ſettlement, whilſt he diſcovered a diſ- 
poſition to improve his military force by inviting Euro- 
pean officers into his army. He has even retained, at a 
vaſt expence, abettors of his political ſchemes in the 
Britiſh parliament. But whatever were his real deſigns, 
they were purſued by meaſures fo weak and ruinous, that 
when Hyder Aly entered the Carnatic, the nabob found 
himſelf utterly incapable. of making head againft him 
and ſo general was the ſpirit of diſaffection among his 
ſubjects, that his capital became an eaſy prey to that for- 
idable invader. 3 > 

Of this city and 
Writer. | 


territory little is ſaid by any authentic 
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Of the principal European Settlements from Madraſs to 
Cape Comorin porteuary Meliapir Sadraſs, Pon- 
dicherry, Fort St. David,” Tanjore; Tranquebar, Ne- 

* gapatraz Trichinopoly, Madura, and Carigal. . 

FINHREE miles to the 8. of Fort St. George is M- 

LIAPOUR; or &t. which was once the moſt 


vr place on the coaſt 


of Coromandel. When the 
| | Portugueſe 


. 
oY 
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Portugueſe ſettled there it was in ruins, and almaſt aban- 
doned by its inhabitants. The Portugueſe, on their re- 
building the city, gave it the name of St. Thomas, from 
that apoſtle, who is ſaid to have been martyred there; and 
it is pretended, that his (epulchre was on a hill at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town. The Partugucſe, however, found 
ome bones, which they readily ſuppoſed were thoſe of 
that apoſtle; and having enſhrined them, they became 


| 
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feet in depth, and fix a ſwipe on the top with a weight 


nothing but water; they wear no cloaths ; the houſes are 
built with mud or clay, thatched with firaw.” | 
Notwithſtanding ho dryneſs of the country, it pro- 
duces a prodigious quantity of rice, which may be ſaid to 
grow only in the water; this is owing to the indefati- 
gable labour and induſtry of the Gentoos. At certain 
diſtances in the fields they dig wells from ten to twelye 


without, and a great bucket within. A Gentoo gets 
upon the middle of the ſwipe, and works it by leaning 
alternately with one foot on each fide, ſinging, as he 
makes each movement, in the Malabar, their ordinary 
language, And one, and two, and three, &c.”—thyg 
reckoning how many buckets he draws. One well be. 
ing exhauſted, he goes to another and thus proceeds 
through the whole day. Theſe people diſtribute and ma- 
nage the water with ſurpriſing dexterity ; and after the 
overflowing of the great rivers, preſerve it in canals or 
ponds, But the Mabometans are as indolent as the Gen- 
toos are induſtrious, 


the ohjects of adoration: As this town had ſeveral vil- 
lages-under its juriſdiction, it was erected into a biſhop's 
fee, and its churches, monaſteries, and private mp 
were very magnificent. It was alſo regularly fortiſie ; 
and, as hath been obſerved, became the greateſt place of 
trade upon the coaſt of Coromandel : but the Portugueſe 
were driven out of it by the Moors. It then became ſub- 
ject to the king of Golconda, from whom, in 1666, it was 
taken by the French. The Dutch apprehending that if 
the French got footing in India, they might diſpute the 
empire of thoſe" ſeas with them, about four years after 
took the place, and demoliſhed the fortifications, and ever | 
fince it has remained defenceleſs. 4 The eee re of the company uſed to have, 
Between Madrafs and Pondicherry is the Dutch ſettle-| twelve horſe guards cloathed in ſcarlet, with black facings, 
ment of Sadra. In 1759 M. Lally ſhewed ſo little re- and a border of gold; their captain is cloathed in the 
ſpe& to the neutrality which ſubſiſted between the French} ſame manner, but with lace on the borders and ſcams, 
and the Durch, that, being reſolved to make a magazine He had alſo three hundred foot guards, called peons, who, 
of this place, he turned out the Dutch ſoldiers and gar- upon occaſion, were employed in other ſervices. All this 
rifoned it with French; pretending that he did it to retinue attended the governor when he received a king, a 
prevent its being taken by the egi. | prince, or an ambaſſador extraordinary. 
- PowDICHERRY, the capital of the French ſettlements] The company alſo maintained a commander of the in- 
in Hidin, is a large, ſtrong, and handſome town on the | fantry, a major, three companies of French infantry, and 
coaſt of Coromandel, ſituated in 11* 42” N. latitude, and | between two and three hundred topafſes, who had been 
in 80 E. longitude from Greenwich. The ground | inſtructed in the Romiſb religion, and were cloathed and 
on which it ſtands is low, and fhips cannot caſt anchor | diſciplined in the French manner. | 
nearer" to it than about a mile and an half: nor can the] The company, as ſovereigns of Pondicherry and its de- 
boats or canoes come nearer it than the diſtanee of a | pendencies, had the privilege of coining money. 
muſquet ſhot; ſo that the blacks come in flat-bottomed | Pondicherry was taken by the Dutch in the year 1693, 
boats to earry the men and merchandize to the fleet. | but reſtored to the French at the peace of Ryſwick, 2 
ler deſcribing the city, we muſt rather ſpeak of its former | 1748 it was beſieged by Admiral Beſcawen, but the peri- 
than of its pteſent condition, when we fay, that it is ex- | odical rains obliged him to deſiſt. We have already re- 


tremely regular in its buildings; for the ftreets are en- | lated its fate during the two laſt wars, and its reverting 

tirely frraight, and the principal ſtreet, which runs from | to the French by the treaties of peace: but the lofles ſuſ- 

worth to Touth, is half a league in — * 3 and that | tained by the Company, during the war which broke out 
$ 


which croſſes the city in the middle extends twelve hun- f in the year 1778, having cauſed it a ſecond time to be- 
drei yards. Fhe fort is two hundred paces from the ſea, | come bankrupt, the trade of France to the Eaft Indies ſtill 
and is very irregular; but it is built with bricks, covered | remains in an unſettled ſtate. Indeed a new company 
with ſuch fine” plaiſter, that it reſembles white marble, | was chartered in the year 1785, but its operations have 
The city* was alfo walled round, and had feveral great been very feeble. The lenity thewn to the inhabitants 
mapuzines," fix gates, eleven forts or baſtions, and four of Pondicherry, after its capture, was very badly requited 
kundred- and five pieces of cannon mounted upon the þby the deciſive part which they took againſt the Eng/i/b 
walls; beſides bombs, mortars, and other pieces of ar- | when Hyder tavaded the, Carnatic the next year. 
tillery in the arſenal. The principal houſe was the gaver-} ForT ST. David was a colony and fortreſs belonging 
nos; and on the other ſide, toward the weſt, lay the com- to the Engliſb. It is ſituated five leagues to the S. of Pond:- 
ny's gardens planted with fine viſtas, which ſerved for (cherry. It was purchaſed by the governor of Fort St. 
lic walks, with a large building richly furnifhed, || George for the Eat India Company in 1686, for the ſum 
where foreign princes and ambaſſadors were lodged. Some af 99,000 pagodas. The fort was pretty ſtrong, and its 
wealthy private perſons had commodious houſes, though|'territories extended eight miles along the ſhore, and four 
they conſiſted only of one ſtory, as is uſual in moſt of miles within the land. The country is pleaſant, fertile, 
the cities of the province. 555 - * * and watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers. The company had 
-: The Gentom had two pagodas here. "Theſe people are a good garden and ſummer-houſe, Where the governor 
poor, but indefatigable and 1aborious, and in reality | generally reſides; and the town has gardens to moſt of 
bete the ſole fource of the riches of the city and country. | the houſes. | 33 S | 
Their houſes are uſually eight fathoms in length, and fix] This ſettlement was taken by the French under the 
in breadth,” containing” about fifteen or twenty perſons; command of M. Lally, who beſieged the town with an 
but zre all ſo dark, that it is difficult to conceive how they | army of three thouſand five hundred Europeans; and after + 
are able to carry on their manufactures for want of light. hattering the place from the ſixteenth of April 1758 to 
Moſt of them are weavers, painters of ſtuffs, and gold- the thirtieth, obliged the deputy-governor to ſurrender 2 
fmichs. They paſs the nights in their courts, or on the | after which the Freuah blew up the fortifications, and re- 
tops of their houſes, lying almoſt naked on a mat, which | duced: them to a heap of ruins. For this, ſays Mr. Cam- 
is indeed common to them with the reft of the inhabit- | bridge, they cannot be condemned; but the ruin of villas, 
ants, The beſt of the Gentoo workmen ſcarcely” gain and the injury done to many beautiful ſtructures in the 
more than two-pence a day; and yet this is ſufficient not neighbouring country, will be a laſting reproach to that 
only to maintain the man, but his wife and children. nation. But victory, as we have ſhewn in the recital 
Rice boiled in water, which is very cheap, is almoſt their ſof thoſe events, ſoon forſook them, and they were obliged 
only food. Unleavened cakes, baked in the aſhes, are ſto ſurrende 
their 


«3 


o 


. kes, 5 are | Jer. moſt of their own poſſoſſions to the Eng/i/h. 
only bread, and''that they ſeldom eat; but there is The Engliſb retaliated this ynggrrantable cruelty when 

AS! | ate mich runes as any where in Europe, © [they became poſſeſſed of  Pandicherry and Chandenagore- 
Lord Clipe, in his ſpeech: delivered in the Houfe of | 1{qjor Nenne juſtly reprobates this deſolating mode of 
Commons, - Amel Je, 1712, page 22, fays, * The loweſt [waging war, which. originates in commercial jealouſy. 

' wages in Bengal are two rupees a month, about two- |** 16” ſays he, © we are to rate the degree of turpitude 
per day.” The poor, adds he, can ſcarcely” be faid fin a crime, by the mode of puniſhing it, rivalſhip in com- 
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at any AP Pwecuth than for eating, They drink |merce ſhould be one of the moſt heinous orimes in . | 
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for nothing leſs than the moſt flagitious and univerſal 
eriminality can authorize the deſtruction of the habita- 
tions, and the conſe quent diſperſion of the inhabitants of 
-a great city. The only queſtion here was, which of the 
two parties ſhould purchaſe calicoes at the cheapeſt rate, 
and -fell them at the deareſt.” Memoir. p. 199. and 
Note. | | e 
TanjoRt, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, 
is ſituated to the S. of Fort St. David, in 10“ 46 N. la- 
titude. The kingdom to which it belongs is bounded 
on the N. by the river Culeroon, on the E. by the ſea, on 
the S. by two powerful poligars, or lords whoſe territories 
are. ſmall; and on the W. by Trichinopoly. Near the 
mouth of the Colerooꝝ the Engliſh have a fort called Dave- 


cotah, with fome me annexed, granted by the king | 


of Tanjore, who was a friend to the Engliſh during the 
| war of 1756. In 1748 M. Lal marched up to the town 
of Tanjore, and while he was amuſing the king with a ne- 

ociation, erected batteries, and began to fire upon the 
place, and had even effected a conſiderable breach, when 
the Tanjoreans made a general ſally, and at once attacked 
the French camp and batteries with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
invader ſpiked up the heavy guns on his batteries, and 
made a ſudden retreat. This valuable ally to the Engliſb 
has ſeverely felt the rapacious tyranny which has of late 

ears marked the conduct of the preſidency and council 
of Madraſs. 

The next ſettlement on the coaſt belongs to the Danes, 
and is called TRANQUEBAR. A fort was built here in 
1610, by a Danih admiral, with the permiſſion of the 
governor of the country, and in 1621 it was purchaſed 
of the king of Tanjore. This town is about two miles 
in circumference, and ſurrounded with a good wall faced 
' with ſtone. The houſes of the Indians are mean; thoſe 
of the Danes and other Europeans are built of brick 
and ſtone, and ſufficiently commodious; but have only 
the ground floor. The ſtreets are wide, ſtraight, and 
oft on the ſides with brick. The town affords a plea- 
Ent proſpect from the ſea, which waſhes one half of the 
walls of the fort. There are here Daniſb miſſionaries for 
the propagation of the goſpel; but they have been much 
oppoſed by the Popiſb miſſionaries in this country. They 
have a fchool, with maſters who underſtand the Malabar 
tongue, into which they have tranſlated the Bible; they 
alſo inſtruct youth in the Prote/tant religion, and have 
erected a printing preſs and a paper-mill. In 1699, this 
town held out a fiege of fix months againſt the whole 
forces of the king of Tanjore; and had nat Mr, Pitt 
(grandfather of the ever to be remembered William Pitt, 
late earl of Chatham) the then governor of Fort St. George, 
ſent a reinforcement of Exgliſb to their aſſiſtance, it would 
probably have been taken. rr | 

NEGAPATNAM, a town belonging to the Dutch, is ſitu- 
ated in 10° 20” N. latitude, and 79* 49 E longitude from 
Greenwich, and was built by the Portugueſe; but was 
taken by the Dutch in 1658. It is populous and well 
fortified ; and in ſeveral of the 7 ee, e the 
Dutch have made converts to Chriſtianity. e adjacent 
country abounds with rice, tobacco, and long- pepper. 
It was taken by the Englifh, in November 1781; and 
was ſtipulated to be reſtored to the Dutch, by the treaty 
ol peace in 1783. ; | 
RICHINOPOLY is ſituated in a plain once crowded 
with rich villages and plantations of trees, but the deſo- 
lating wars which have been carried on have left ſcarce 
any traces of either. It is at preſent near four miles 
round, fortified with double walls, and defended by round 
towers at equal diſtances, 8 

a 


thod of fortification. 10 49” N. 
longitude. 5 

very extraordinary rock ſtands in the middle of the 
old town; it is about three hundred feet in height, and 
on the top of it is a pagoda. The buildings on this rock, 
and thoſe cut out of the ſides of it, are ſurpriſing works 
in a country where people have few tools to facilitate 
their labour. The town is well ſupplied by watercourſes 
from the river, which carry the water into large ſquare 
wu or ponds, that have -a communication by aque- 
cam... 


titude, 78* 517 E. 


This city was taken by the Marattahs on the laſt day 


vf April 1741, after a ſiege of five months; and in the 


to the eaſtern me- | 


1 
| 
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following war was the. chief {cene of bur military ope= 
rations, it being of the utmoſt importance on account ol 


| 


| the ſtrength of the fortifications, and the large tract of 


countfy it commands. In 1753, the French made an at- 
tempt to take it by ſurpriſe ; tor on the twenty-eighth of 
September, at three in the morning, ſix hundred. of their 
troops, under the command of M. Majin, ſcaled the outer 
wall, while two hundred more, and a body of ſeapoys, 
waited the event below, and prepared to ſecond and join 
the firft party. The French, perſuaded that firing alone 
would. frighten the garriſon, turned two of our twelve 
' pounders on the n the town, and diſcharged 
them with a volley of ſmall arms, their drums beating, 
and the ſoldiers crying, Vive le Rey! © 
Captain Killpatrict being ill of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in a battle which colonel Laurence had gained over 
the French, the next officer in command came to him for 
orders. Mean while the French deſcended from the bat- 
tery, and were between the two walls. There was a 
ſlight gate in the inner wall; which led into the town; 
their guide knew where it was, and had two petards rea- 
dy to clap to it; while, to amuſe the Engliſb, another 
party was to ſcale the inner wall. The ſcheme was w 
laid, and had not the French diſcovered themſelves too 
ſoon, they might, perhaps, have entered the town. The 
Engliſb officer, on coming to the place attacked, found it 
difficult to diſcover the enemy's ſituation ; but in his 
hurry he did not forget the gate, on the flanks of which 
he poſted a number of men, with plenty of ammunition, 
to fire from thence inceſſantly, whether they heard or faw 
any thing of the enemy or not. Lucky was it for the 
place that they did ſo, for both the guide and petardier 
were found killed within ten yards of the gate. The ef- 
caladers began to mount, and their commanding officer, 
preceded by his drummer, were the firſt who attempted to 
enter; in which the latter loſt his life, and the officer, re- 
ceiving a ſhot and a cut at the ſame time, was pulled. 
within the town. The frequent flaſhes of fire, proceed- 
ing from the briſkneſs of the attack and defence, were the 
only guide to the officer of the artillery for pointing his 
guns; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, having loaded them 
with grape, as to ſhatter the ladders, wound and kill a 
number of men, and entirely diſappoint this well-concerted 
* | FAY bY | | 
he enemy now only thought 11 : their eſcape; 
or ſkreeni N kts 8 the fits: ome Fee. 
leaped from the battery into the ditch, but the greater 
number lay hid under the parapet. Long-wiſhed for day 
at length dawned, which diſcovered the enemy, who in- 
ſtantly begged for quarter, which was granted them, and 
three hundred and ſixty- four Zuropeans were taken pri- 
ſoners, ſixty-five of whom were wounded; and forty pri- 
vate men and one officer were found flain, | 
In the year 1772, this place ſuffered conſiderably by 
the blowing up of a powder magazine; the fortreſs was 
ſhaken to the foundation, many houſes were levelled with 
the ground, above an hundred Europeans, and more than 
two hundred natives, were buried under the ruins; whilſt 
a vaſt magazine belonging to the company, with arms, 
tumbrils, Le. were irretrievably loſt. 
MapuRa, the capital of a province ſo named, and 
ſometimes the reſidence of the prince, is fituated in 10 
N. latitude, near the centre between the eaſt and weſt 
| coaſt, and is a large town, fortified in the old way with 
two walls, round towers at proper diſtances, and a ditch. 
This city was taken by the Engl/h under the command 
of Captain Caillaud in 1757. = 8 
CakISAL a French ſettlement, is ſituated in 9e 55 N. 
latitude, and 78* 7* E. longitude from Greenwich, four 
leagues ſouth of Tranguebar, and twenty-five leagues 
ſouth of Pondicherry. The city, which is ancient, appears 
to have been very conſiderable, and has at preſent upwards 
of ſix hundred houſes of ſtone and brick, beſides a great 
number formed of clay; and is faid to contain five 
moſques, five large pagodas, nine ſmall ones, and about 
five thouſand inhabitants. It is ſeated on one of the 
branches of the river CGolram, into which floops may 
eaſily enter; and has the following places under its jurit- 
diction. 3 | 1 8 | 
The fortreſs of Carcangery is built after the country 
faſhion, it being flanked with eight large towers; 05 lies 
about 


| 
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about a_cannon-ſhot from the city of Carical, and very 
near the ſea ſide. The French have blown up part of it, 
judging it more convenient to ſettle at the entrance on 
the banks of that branch of the Colram which runs to Ca- 
rical. WS A. | ny | | 
© TirovmaLt RAYAN PATUAM is a very conſiderable 
town, lying to the ſouth of Carical, and one of its de- 
pendencies, being about a league diſtant from it, and one 
- thouſand two hundred fithoms from the ſea: it conſiſts of 
five hundred brick houſes, four moſques, four large pago- 
das, twenty-eight ſmall ones, and twenty-five inns for the 
reception of travellers. According to a computation that 
was made at taking poſſeſſion of it, it contained two thou- 
ſand five hundred men. | 
'The reſt. of the territory of Carical conſiſts of nine 
towns or villages, extending five or fix leagues round. 
The ſoil is excellent, and produces great quantities of in- 
dige, cotton, rice, and other grain. A great quantity of 
cotton and painted fuffs, are alſo manufactured there. 


. 


sFr. xXV. 


Of the interior Part of HinDosTAN. Of the Par raxs, 
the Country and City of CASHMIRE, and of LAHoR. 
With a general View of the Modern a Frog of the 

| 3 and ſome Obſervations on the peculiar Cuſtoms 

of Malab 


HE Pattans, a nation which in former times fled 
to the mountains on the borders of Per/ia, in order 
to eſcape the ſword, or to avoid ſubmitting to the con- 
querors of India, there formed a ſeparate ſtate, which 
was never thoroughly ſubdued by the Maguls; and oc- 
caſionally exerciſed their Seed, on the adjacent 
countries, without its being poſſible for the Moguls to 
extirpate them. Senſible that the climate and ſoil of 
the delicious plains would only ſerve to rob them of that 
| hardineſs they contracted in the hills to which they were 
confined, they for a long time gave no indications of a 
deſire to exchange them for more pleaſing. abodes, or a 
more acceſſible ſituation. This enabled them to brave 
the victorious army of Nadir Shah,. whoſe troops they 
quietly ſuffered to penetrate into Hindeſtan, and waited 
his return with. the ſpoils of that. country. They then 
harraſſed his army in the traits and defiles of the moun- 
tains, and proved themſelves ſuch abſolute maſters of the 
paſſes, that they forced him to purchaſe from them his paſ- 
ſage 12 Perſia, See Mr. Dow's cbaracter of theſe people, 
198. e I8 os | | 
ite ob HY one of the moſt delightful provinces in 
India, is ſituated on the north of that empire, and is di- 
vided-from Tartary by Mount Caucaſus, and according 
to. Berdier, who was many years in India, is but thirty 
leagues in length, and ten or twelve in breadth. It en- 
Joys a clear healthful air, as temperate as any in Europe, 
and a ſoil fo well cultivated and accommodated with all 
the neceſſaries of life, that it is ſtyled the Paradiſe of In- 
dia. It is ſurrounded with mountains riſing above each 
other, the lower abounding with cattle and all kinds of 
me, and the higher covered with ſnow, which melt- 
ing, forms many rivulets and ſeveral ſmall lakes, render- 
ing the country fo fruitful, that it reſembles a ſpacious 
* of evergreens. It abounds with fruit trees of va- 
ious ſorts, as well as with ſaffron, hemp, rice, and other 
corn, which, together with the mildneſs of the climate, 
and the villages ſcattered among the trees, render this 
country ſo pleaſant, that the ſame author ſays, he was 
aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf ſuddenly tranſported from 
the ſtifling heat of the torrid zone into the temperate 
freſhneſs and fertility of Europe. The woods alſo abound 
with bees, and the rivulets joining their ſtreams form the 
river Chenas, by which goods are carried through the 
greateſt part of the kingdom to the Indus. | 
The ſnowy mountains are clear at the top, and, like 
Mount Olympus, riſe above the clouds. The fame au- 
_ thor fays, that one of the Mogul emperors aſcended the 
higheſt of them, with a long train of elephants, on which 
his ladies rode; when one of them, being frightened at 
the view of a precipice, fell back on the next, and the 
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| * wild goats hair, which they have from Tibet. 
{of the pieces are valued at an hundred and fifty rupees, 


e er 0; experience the force of temptation from 
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of the women were killed, and all the elephants loſt : he 
adds, that in leſs than an hour he himſelf, when aſcend. 
ing, felt both ſummer and. winter; for, whilſt proceed. 
ing, he was ſcorched by the ſun; but when he reached 
the top he found ſnow, with a miſling rain, and a cold 
wind; and within leſs than two hundred paces, he per- 
ceived one wind from the ſouth, and another from the 
north, which he imputes to the different exhalations ifs 
ing from the mountains. „ 6 
The people, who are Mahometans, are of the European 
complexion, ingenious, witty, and induſtrious: and the 
women are remarkable for their beauty, on which account 
they are purchaſed, as hath been already mentioned, by 
the principal omrahs. | Nod: 

The people employ themſelves in making houſho!q. 
furniture, which they ſend to different parts of the Indies 
and are excellent at varniſhing; but their principal trade 
is in the ſtuffs, called chales, one ſort of which is made 
of their own wool, which is extremely fine; and another 


Some 


but others are not worth more than fifty ; they are about 
an ell and an half long, and an ell hooked and are embroi- 
dered at the ends, In winter both ſexes wear them on 
their heads, and throw one end over their ſhoulders. 

The principal city of the province is of the ſame name, 
and is ſituated in a plain at the north end of a lake formed 
by the river Chenas. . In this lake are many iſlands, and 
from it a river runs through the town, which has two 
bridges over it, Several of the emperors have built pa- 
laces here, adorned with beautiful gardens, water-works 
and canals faced with free- ſtone. : 
Ihe city is a league long, and half a league broad, but 
has no walls; the houſes are of timber, well built, and 
three ſtories high, with gardens and canals both toward 
the lake and the river, on each of which the citizens 
have pleaſure- boats, and the banks are adorned with trees, 
According to Bernier the city is encompaſſed by moun- 
tains in the form of a ſemicircle, at the diſtance of about 
two miles; and there are fine walks on both ſides the 
lake, adorned with arbours. There are alſo many gardens 
on the adjacent hills, with a moſque, a hermitage, and 
ſeveral houſes of pleaſure, richly painted and gilt, and fine 
walks of trees. f 
LAkon, a province to the north of Caſmire, was con- 
quered by the Pattans, Its capital is ſituated in 320 north 
latitude, and was the reſidence of the chief of that nation, 
It is adorned with moſques, public baths, caravanſeras, 
palaces, and gardens ; and as there are many Gentoos ſet- 
tled in it, there are alſo ſeveral pagodas. There is like- 
wiſe an ancient palace of the Moguls, on the walls of 
which are painted the exploits of ſeveral of thoſe emperors. 
What is moſt remarkable with reſpect to this City is, that 
here begins the road which leads to Agra, which ſome 
travellers ſay is five hundred miles in length, and is finely 
planted with tall trees on both ſides, forming in a manner 
a continued arbour ; at every mile and a half is a turret, 
and along it are little inns for travellers. _ | 
As to the other places in the north of the Mogul's do- 
minions, we have no certain account of them, and there- 
fore thall not miſlead our readers with the contradictory 
relations of obſolete authors. 5 
Nothing is more different than the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the Malabars, and thoſe of the inhabitants of 
the more northern parts; though they are only divided 
by an imaginary line, which begins at Mount Dilh, in 
the latitude of 12% north; for here the government and 
people wear a new face and form. Malabar compre- 
hends a tract of land which extends to Cape Comerin, 
and is bounded within land by that vaſt chain of moun- 
tains which ſeparates that coaſt from Coromandel, and ex- 
tends through Hindgſtan, till it loſes itſelf in the extremi- 
ties of Northern Tartar. 1 | 
Among the ſingularities of this country, one of the 
moſt remarkable 1s, that the women are not allowed to 
cover wy part of their breafts; to the naked diſplay of 
which, ſays Mr. Grofe, they annex no idea of immo- 

which ceaſes by their becoming familiar to the eye, 
Europeans at their firſt arrival, continues that in- 


reſt behind fell one upon another; by which means ſeveral 


oy | 


uch a nudity, ariſing from the ideas to which they are 
7535 SHER © accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed by education: but it is not long before theſe 
impreſſions, by their frequency, entirely wear off, and 
they view them with as little emotion as the natives them- 
ſelves, or as they view the face and hands, with which 
they are familiar. This cuſtom is in ſome parts of Ma- 
labar more rigorouſly obſerved than in others. 1 


SE CT. XXVI. 


the Province of SIND, or S1NDY, and ef TATTA, its 
M Capital, © * a 


E ſhall now deſcribe the principal places on the 
| welt of India, beginning with the river Sind, or 
Sindy, the ancient Indus, which is navigable for the 
country veſſels as high as Caſhmire, One branch runs 
from the weſtward, and others through ſeveral] large pro- 
vinces from the N. E. Theſe veſſels are called #if- 
tres; they are flat-bottomed, and have one maſt; carryin 
a ſquare fail, The cabins extend from ſtem to ſtern, and 
in each veſſel is a kitchen. Theſe cabins are let to 
traders, and the hold being divided into ſeparate cabins, 
and every perſon having a lock to his own, has his goods 
always ready whenever he finds a market. | 
The province of Sindy, ſituated on the banks of that 
river, ſeldom knows the miſery of famine ; for the Indus 
overflows all the low grounds in the months of April, 
May, and June; and, when the floods retire, leaves a fat 
ſlime z it is then ſowed, and ſeldom fails of bringing forth 
_ a plentiful crop. FF Eg 
he people manufacture ſilks, callicoes; and cotton thoths 
of ſeveral kinds; alſo chintz and very beautiful conn- 
terpanes, They likewiſe make fine cabinets, both japanned 
and inlaid with ivory. | Wu 
The province is Labject to a Mahometar! prince, who is 
tributary to the king of Candabar; it being among the 
provinces ceded by Nadir Shah, to Mahomed 8hah in 


x | 
| Thoſe in the government are of the Mahometan reli- 
ion: but there are many Gentaos to one Muſſulmin. 
Altho' it properly belongs to Hindi/tan, yet being de- 
tached from it by the great ſandy deſert, it takes no part 
in its politics, „ 1 
The inland part of the country produces /zpis-lazuli, 
falt-petre, ſal. amoniac, borax, dpaponaxs afſafeetida, bezoar, 
and raw-fulk. | | | 5 
The city of FAT rA, the Patale of Alexander, is ſitu- 
ated on a ſpacious plain, about two miles from the river. 
Sindy, from which canals are cut to bring water to the 
city and gardens, which are well ſtored with fruit and 
ffowers, latitude 24% 50/, longitude 67 37. It is about 
three miles long, and one and an half broad. On its weſt 
ſide is a citadel, with barracks and ſtables, ſaid to be ca- 
pable of lodging ſeveral thouſand men and horſe; and 
there is alſo a palace for the nabob. Phe country here is 
ſaid to reſemble Bengal not only in the flatneſs of its ſur- 
face, richneſs of ſoil, and periodical inundations, but alſo 
in the food of its inhabitants, which is chiefly rice and 
fiſh. e 5 eye 
At the diſtance of about four miles from Tatta are for- 
ty- two large tombs, the burying- places of ſome of the 
kings of Sindy, when that country was governed by its 
own- monarchs, Mr. Hamilton entered the largeſt, 
which was built in the form of a cupola, and in the middle 
of it ſtood a coffin, about three feet high and ſeven feet 
long, with ſome others of a ſmaller ſize. The cupola 
was of a yellow, green, and red porphyry finely poliſhed; 
and, being ſet chequer-wiſe, had a' very pleaſing effect. 
This tomb is about thirty feet high, and twenty-onè in 
diameter, and was ſaid to be the burying- place of the laſt 
king ef Si 8 
„ 8B. G T. H, 
Of the Province of Cammav, or Guzun AT, AMeDA- 
©. BAD its Gapital, CAMBAY, and the City of Div. 


| T 

zur, or CanBay; is ſituated to the 81 E. 
8 of inch, and extends from 20 odd minutes to 25 

30 N. latitude, and is upward of three hundred mites 
Vol. 9 


[is white, well taſted, an- 


4 
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from N. to S. and four hundred miles from E. to W. 
The bay of Find on the N. W. and the bay of Cambay 
on the 8. E. form a great part of this province into 2 
peninſula. . 1 | 

- AMEDABAD, the capital city of Guzurat, and the ſeat 
of the viceroy, is ſituated in,22” 58” N. latitude, and 72% 
37 E. longitude from London, and is about one hundred 
and forty miles to the northward of Surat. It is ſuppoſed 
to have been the Camanes of Ptolemy, and is one of the 
beſt fortified cities in Finde/tan, but was taken by gene- 
ral Gzdard; in the year 1780. It was reſtored to the 
Mahrattas, by the peace which followed. It ſtands in a 
fine plain on the banks of the Sabermatty, a ſmall navi- 
gable river, which, during the rains, is overflowed. The 
city is incloſed with a wall of brick and ſtone, ſtrength- 
ened by towers, and has twelve gates. The town, with 
the ſuburbs, is three or four miles in length, and the 
ſtreets are generally wide, particularly the principal ſtreet, 


which is no leſs than thirty paces in breadth. The Mei- 


dan-ſhah, or king's ſquare, is ſeven hundred paces long 
and four hundred broad, and has trees planted on every 
ſide, On the S. ſtands the great caravanſera for the 
lodging of ſtrangers, and on the W. ſide of the ſquare is 
a caſtle : it has alſo ſeveral other public buildings. The 


Dutch have another in the great ſtreet, whoſe ware- 
houſes are generally filled with rich Indian goods. The 
city of Cambay is its port, diſtant fifty-ſix miles. 


n this wo are many moſques belonging to the Ma- 


hometans z the moſt noble of theſe itructures is one 
called Fana Meſgid, or the Friday's moſque, to which 
vaſt numbers refort on that day, It has an aſcent of ſeve- 


ral large ſteps, and before it is a ſquare cloiſter one hun- 


dred and fotty paces in length, and an hundred and twen- 
ty in breadth ; it is adorned with twelve domes, and has 
an open paved ſquare in the middle of it. There are alſo 
a great number of pagodas at Amedabad. 

This city is ſo intermixed with groves and gardens, 
that at a diſtance it reſembles a foreſt, The king's gar- 
2 which is ſituated by the river ſide, without the walls, 
is 


led with all the fruits of India: it is in the form of 


an amphitheatre, ſeveral parts of the garden riling gradu- 
ally one above another, and on the higheſt is a terrace, 
from whence there is a fine view of the country villages 
for ſeveral miles. a 


## „ % * 


Four or five miles from Anallabad is the village of Ser⸗ 


guec h, where are the tombs of the former kings of Guꝛxu- 
rat. "Theſe are large ſquare buildings, with three great 
arches in each front, and over them many leſſer ones. In 
the middle is a magnificent dome, and there are ſeveral 
ſmall ones on the ſides” A 
CamBay or CAMERA A, is ſituated in 22 30 N. la- 
titude, longitude 71* 42” E. from Greembich, at the bot- 


tom of the gulf of the ſame name. It 5 at leaſt, two 


„Which has towers at proper diſtances. It has alſo 


leagues in circumference, and is ſurrounded with a brick 
Wal ll 
a large old caſtle. Without the walls are very extenſive 


ſuburbs, ' and fiſteen or ſixteen public gardens. The 


ſtreets of the city are ſpacious, ſtraight, and handſome, 


and the houſes built with brick dried in the ſun; but as 


great part of the trade is removed to Surat, it is not now 


above half inhabited. The Banyan inhabitants are fo 


boutitiful to monkies, that thoſe animals ſwarm. here ; 


. 


and in this 55 an hoſpital for ſeveral ſorts 
ch 


of beaſts; which is now fallen to decay. It is ſaid that 


the tide ruſhes fo furiouſly into the bay of Cambaya, that 


the ſwifteſt horſe cannot keep pace with it. 


There are vaſt numbers of peacocks in the neighbour- - 


ing fields and woods, which are taken in the night by the 


following method: A flag, with a peacock painted on both 
ſides, and two lighted candles at the top of the ſtaff that 


holds it, is carried to a tree on which they rooſt, when 


. [the peacock being ſutprized at the light of the candles, 

and ſtretching out its neck to the end of the ſtick, is 
caught by a nooſe with a flip knot, which is drawn by 

the man who holds the flag. The fleſh of the young ones 
not much unlike that of a tur- 


k 
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FL PR wt #% "FD = 0 8211 0 47 ef 
latitude IT 40', The iſland is about three miles in 


H h 


length 


Engliſh factoty is in the middle of the town, and the 
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length and one in breadth, and 
tinent by a narrow channel. 

themſelves of it about the year 1515; and though it 1s 
naturally very ſtrong, they added to it all the advantages 
of art. The city is pretty large; and encompaſſed with a 
ſtone wall, with baſtions at convenient diſtances well fur- 
niſhed with cannon; the harbour is ſecured by two caſtles 
that can bring above an hundred large cannon to bear 
upon its entrance; and toward the ſea it is fortified by 
nature with dangerous rocks and high cliffs. This is 
one of the beſt built and ſtrongeſt cities of India; and 
its edifices of freeſtone and marble are ſufficient witneſſes 
of its ancient grandeur and opulence, It has the ad van- 
tage of a very good port, where the Portugueſe fleets were 
uſually laid up while they poſſeſſed the dominion of the 


is ſeparated from the con- 


eaſtern ſeas, and here the Moors and all other traders in. 


the Indies were obliged to take out their paſſports before 
they were permitted to fail any farther toward the eaſt. 
At preſent little of its ancient traffic continues, the 
greateſt part of it being removed to Surat, and the ſmall 
commerce ſtill in the hands of the Portugueſe is carried 
on under the protection of Gentoo colours; for they conſider 
their effects ſafer with them than under the ag. of Por- 
_ tugal, formerly ſo much reſpected in thoſe ſeas. The Por- 
tugueſe in the caſtle and city do not exceed two hundred, 
and the reſt of the- inhabitants are Banyans, of whom 
there are ſaid to' be about forty thouſand, but few of them 
are rich, the inſolence of the Portugueſe rendering it unſafe 
for ſtrangers of great property to dwell among them. 
The king of Portugal has about twelve thouſand pounds 
per annum in poll-money paid from hence into his trea- 
ſury, and the cuſtoms and taxes amount to about ſix thou- 
ſand pounds more; but, was this iſland in the hands of 
ſome induſtrious European nation, it might be made the. 
' beſt mart-town on the coaſt of India for carrying on a 


trade up the Indus. 
SE CT. XXVII. 


A particular 7 1 of the City of SURAT; with the 
* Manners of the People. An ** of the ſtrange Effect 

| ium. Of the Gentoo Women of that City bathing 
- the River; and of the Engliſh becoming poſſeſſed of the 


URAT is ſituated in the province of Guzurat, a 
little to the northward of Bombay, about ſixteen or 
twenty miles up the river Tappee, which has nothing re- 
markable, though the city on its banks is perhaps one of 
the greateſt inſtances in the known world of the power of 
trade to bring, in a ſhort time, wealth, arts, and popula- 
tion, to any ſpot where it can be eſtabliſhed. Ca 
It was only in the middle of the laſt century that 
a few merchants repaired to this place, and under the 
ſhelter of an old inſignificant caſtle, built a town, which 
in a few. years became one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
world, both for its trade and extent, it being at leaft as 
large and as populous as London within the walls, and 
contains many good houſes according to the Indian ar- 
chitecture. Soon after its taking the form of a town, a 
wall was built round it, to defend it from the inſults of 
the Marattabs, by whom it had been twice pillaged; but 
this wall is far from being capable of ſtanding a regular 
ſiege, and the caſtle, which is by the river fide, is of little 
ſtrength, being deſtitute of the properties of military ar- 
chitecture. | bs | 
Before the Engliſh Eaft- India Company obtained the 
poſſeſſion of Bombay, the preſidency of their affairs on the 
coaſt of Malabar was held at Surat; and they had a fac- 
tory eftabliſhed there, which recæived from the Mogul go- 
vernment ſeveral important privileges; and even after the 
preſidency was transferred to Bombay, the factory was 
continued at one of the beſt houſes in the city, and this 
becoming too little to contain their effects, they hired 
another nearer the water- ſide, which obtained the name 
of the New Faclor rx. | N ee 
Mean while this city flouriſhing extremely, it became 
the centre, and indeed the only ſtaple of India, it bei 
much frequented on account of the ready eee 
of all ſorts met with there, from whence they were diſ- 
tributed to the inland provinces ;. and at the ſame time 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The Portugueſe poſſeſſed | of its commerce. Thus there is hardly any article of 


111 


| 


rience from it, but as an extraordinary provocative ; they 


operation, they ſwallow a ſpoonful or two of lime juice, 


Hix bos rA. 
the manufactures of the country form a conſiderable part 


| merchandize that can be named but is always to be found 
here, almoſt as readily as in London itſelt. The com 
pany MY, * on a large trade in piece- goods, 
eſpecially of the coarſe ones, byrampauts, che 
Ee 2 the Guinea — eee 2 wig 

While the Mogul government was in its vigour, juſtice | 
was ſo ſtrictly maintained, that the merchants of all re. 
ligions and denominations were induced to ſhelter them. 
| ſelves under it, particularly. tae Gerntozs, At that time 
no flagrant acts of oppreſſion were committed; but the 
| merchants, from perſonal pique or jealouſy, would ſome. 
times find means to engage the government to interfere 
in their quartels, to which it was not averſe, being ſure 
to be the only gainer. SIT 

The ſtreets of Surat are irregularly laid out, but have 
one 1 nam 5 which renders them agreeable to, thoſe who 
walk through them during the heat of the day, by bein 
ſufficiently wide at the bottom; but the ftories of the 
houſes project ſo far over each other, that the uppermoſt 
apartments on each fide of the ſtreet are ſo cloſe, that 
people may eaſily converſe from them, by which means the 
ſtreets are overſhaded, and a free ventilation is obſtructed, 
But the ſhops in this great trading city have a very mean 
appearance, the principal dealers keeping their goods 
chiefly in warehouſes, and ſelling by ſamples. 

In ſummer, when the heats are moſt intenſe, 
they are never ſo intolerable as in many other plac 


— 


though 
ey are n es, the 
principal inhabitants have country houſes a little way out 
of town, where they reſide, or go in parties to enjoy * mp 
ſelves in their gardens and freſcades, by the fide of the 
waters with which they are furniſhed... 1: he Engliſh com- 
pany in particular. have a very pleafant garden kept for 
the uſe and recreation of the gentlemen of the factory, 
though the incurſions of the Marattahs have ſometimes 
rendered theſe rural receſſes very unſafe, Ec, 

While the communication with the country is kept 
open, there is no better place in the world for proviſions ; 
for beſides. the abundance of every article, which an un⸗ 
bounded importation brings into the market, the natural 
productions of the ſoil are excellent in their kind. All 
manner of eatables are at a reaſonable price, and as good 
as can any where be found, particularly the wheat of 
Surat is famous all over India for its remarkable white- 
neſs, ſubſtance, and taſte, and nothing can exceed their 
roots and ſallads. There are likewiſe many kinds of wild 
fowl and game exceedingly cheap. The: Europeans de- 
pend chiefly on importation for their ines and ſpirituous 
liquors, few of them reliſhing the diſtillery of the coun- 
try, which produces various ſtrong ſpirits, tq which the 
natives give very odd names, as the ſpirit of deer, ſpirit of 
mutton, 11 of goat, Which ariſe from their throwing 
into the ſtill a haunch of veniſon, a joint of mutton, or a 
quarter of a goat, which reſpectively give their names to 
the diſtillation, and this . fleſh. they imagine gives the 
liquor a mellowneſs:and ſoftneſs that corrects its fiery - 


ſpirit, 4d UBER 345 iir: | 
Moſt of the hard labouring people of Surat, and eſpe- 
cially the hamali or porters, who get their living by car- 
rying goods io and from the warehouſes, and bear loads 
of a very great weight, have contracted ſuch a habit of 
taking opium, that an author of great veracity ſays, he 
has been credibly aſſured, that ſome of theſe fellows will 
take at. one doſe three copper gorze weight of this drug 
without danger, which is conſiderably above an ounce, 
and pretend that it enables them to work and carry heavy 
burdens. 1 th Rr ogg. | 
Many of the great and wealthy alſo contract a habit of 
it, from their conſidering it not only as a high point of 
ſenſuality, on acceunt of the pleaſing deliriums they expe- 


uſually take it in milk, boiled awax from a large to a 
ſmall quantity, and, hen, they would put an end to its 
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They pretend that opium, in its operation, produces | 


ſtrange; paradoxical effects, cauſing. at once a ſeeming 
heavineſs of the head, an apparent ſleepineſs of the eye, 
and yet an. extraordinary watchfulneſs ; in confirmation 
of which the people of Surat relate the following ſtory: 
One of the governors of the town receiving a viſit from 
a Gentoo rajah, his friend, at a garden without the city 
walls, they met, each with their guards and attendants, 
As they were walking, the , governor took notice of the 
rajah's guards, who were ſquatted down after their man- 
ner, in an open guard-room, -with their heads leaning on 
their naked ſwords, and in appearance either dozing or 
faſt aſleep. The governor obſerved with a ſmile to the 
rajah, that. he bad a firm confidence in his good faith, 
ſince he would venture this interview with-guards in ſuch 
a condition, from the opium he knew it was their cuſ- 
tom to take. © That,“ ſays the rajah, © is a miſtake, 
« and if there be any body here for whom thou haſt no 
« concern, bid him pluck a flower as ſoftly as he pleaſes 
« out of any of their turbans.” The governor then or- 
dered a perſon who was near him to make_ the attempt. 
'The man obeyed; he proceeded with the utmoſt caution, 
and approaching him who ſeemed the moſt overcome 
with ſleep, ſnatched off the lower. The ſoldier felt what 
was done, and inſtantly with his ſword at one ſtroke cut 
off the intruder's arm, and the reſt of the guard were as 
ſuddenly on their feet. Thus the governor obtained 
proof of the vigilance of theſe men at the expence of a 
ſervant, the maiming, or even killing of whom, under 
that arbitrary government, was held of little conſe- 
quence. _ | h t 

Bang is alſo much uſed at Surat, as well as all over the 

_ eaſt ; it is an intoxicating herb, and it is difficult to con- 

ceive what pleaſure can be found in the uſe of it, it being 
very diſagreeable to the taſte, and ſo violent in its opera- 
tion, as to produce a temporary madneſs; for it cauſes 
ſome to run furiouſly about, killing all they meet, without 
any diſtinction, till, like mad dogs, they themſelves are 
knocked on the head. 

The Gentoo women of the beſt faſhion at Surat make 
no ſcruple of going to the riyer, and bathing publickly 
in the ſight of the men, They indeed go into the water 
with their cloaths on, but wetting them makes them 
cleave fo cloſe to their bodies that they perfectly expreſs 
the turn of their limbs. When they come out of the 
water, and change their. wet cloaths for. dry ones, the 
tranſaction is ſo momentary, and is performed with ſuch 
dexterity, that though it be done openly, not the leaſt 
glimpſe of any thing immodeſt can be obtained. It muſt 
be acknowledged that nothing can be more / repugnant 
to the ſentiments and practices which prevail among all 
the Orientaliſis, with reſpect to their women, than this 


"6 cuſtom, and if it was not well authenticated it would be 


utterly incredible. 
All religions are tolerated. in this city, than which no- 
thing can be more political in a place of ſuch univerſal 
trade. The Moors, who have the government in their 
hands, here ſeem to lay aſide that rigour, and that fond- 
neſs for making proſelytes, which they have ſhewn in 
moſt other parts where their religion prevails, Thus, if 


they take an European into their ſervice in quality of gun- |. 


ner (for they imagine all Europeans are born engineers) 
they never Ya themſelves the leaſt concern about his 
religion. The inhabitants of Surat and the neighbouring 
country are in general very induſtrious, and have a num- 
ber of manufactures ; but the +moſt conſiderable of them 
is the atlaſes, or ſattins, lowered with gold or ſilver, 
which have a rich, ſubſtantial look, but are not performed 
in a very elegant taſte, the flowers being ill-fancied, with- 
out taſte, and the red ground, which is moſtly uſed, is dull 


$ , 1 - 


and unpleaſant. 


The governor of Surat keeps his ſeat of adminiſtration 
at what is called. the Darbar, where he is generally pre- 
ſent in-perſon, and gives his orders. All actions of a cri- 
minal and civil nature are brought before him, and ſum- 
marily diſpatched in the eaſtern manner. He obſetves 
one piece of ſtate that appears pretty remarkable; he 
never, on any material affair, ſpeaks to his attendants; 
but writes, bis orders, in the Perſian tongue, upon ſmall 
lips of paper that lie before him ready for that purpoſe, 


4 


| 


| 1 
J 
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and when written muſt be obeyed without reply, Theſe 
are afterward brought him, and being ſtrung, ſerve as à re- 
cord of his actions; ſo that this practice may have ariſen 
more from a regard to preciſion than from ſupercilious 
haughtineſs. - 5 ag . | 

1 he emperor has an officer here who is ſtyled his ad- 
miral, and receives à revenue called the tanta, of the 
yearly value of three Jacks: of rupees, ariſing from the 
rent of adjacent lands, and the taxes levied on Surat. 
Siddee Muffoot, who enjoyed this poſt, being diſguſted at 
ſome failure in the accuſtomed payments, ſeized upon 
the caſtle of Surat, and committed great outrages on the 
merchants, exerciſing an arbitrary authority over the lives 
and properties of all perſons reſiding there, until his death 
in 1756, when his ſon aſſumed the ſame juriſdiction, 

In conſequence of the remonſtrance made by the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Surat to the preſidency of Bom- 
bay in 1759, two ſhips of the line were ſent- by admiral 
Pococt, and eight hundred and fifty European ſoldiers with 
artillery, and fifteen hundred ſeapoys were appointed by the 


Company, under the command of Captain Maitland, in 


order to diſpoſſeſs the Moagul's officer of the power he had 
aſſumed. The conteſt was obſtinate, and for ſome time 
doubtful; but at length the Engliſb became maſters of the 
place, and upon an application being made to the emperor 
at Delhi, they obtained the appointment to the poſt of ad- 
miral, and were conſtituted receivers of the tanta, by which 
their authority became ſupreme at Surat. 


S EG. T. XIX. 


The Portugueſe Settlement of Daman and BASSAIM, or 
| BASSEEN ; and the City of AURENGABAD; + 


JAMAN, a Portugueſe factory, fifty miles ſouth of 
Surat, is, like their other Indian factories, depen- 
dent upon Goa, whoſe archbiſhop has a viear-general 


here. The Portugueſe firſt took it in 1535, and it being 


recovered from them, they retook it in 1559, and have 
been maſters of it ever ſince, though the Afoguls have 
made ſeveral attempts to regain it; but it has been ren- 
dered ſo ſtrong as to baffle all their force. Aurengzebe 
beſieged it about the middle of the laſt century with above 
forty thouſand men; but the garriſon making a ſally upon 
a part of his camp, which was guarded by two thouſand 


elephants, thoſe unwieldy animals were fo terrified by ſome 


fire-works which were let off, that they turned about, and 


running furiouſly upon the Indian army, trampled v-ſt 
numbers to death; upon which the emperor raiſed the 


ſiege, and never more made war upon the Chr:i/ttans. 
Daman is ſituated in a good air, at rhe mouth of a river 
of its own name, which runuing through it, divides it into 
the Old and New Towns. he New Town, which 
ſtands on the ſouth of the river, is built in the Italian taſte, 
and moſt of the houſes ſtand by themſelves, and have an 
orchard or garden. They are tiled; but are generally only 


one muy high, and have windows of tranſparent oyſter-- 
It 


is about two miles in circumference, and has 


ſhells, 


four good baſtions, with a ſmall intrenchment caſt up on 


the ſouth and eaſt ſides; and on the other two ſides a 
branch of the river enters its ditch. The walls have a 
platform and two gates. The port, which is but ſmall, is 
formed by the river, betwixt the .two towns, but is quite 
dry at ebb, ſo that no veſſel can enter it except at high 


water, and the great ſhips only at the ſpring- tides. Its 
entrance is . defended on the fide of the Old Town by a 


ſmall fort of white ſtone, called St. Saluadore, with three 
ie. | 2 


The Old Town is in a manner deſerted, and the New 
is far from being ſo populous as might be expected from 
its extent: but there are ſome manufactures of ſilk carried 


on there, with which they furniſh the market of Goa ; 
there are alſo ſeveral villages and iſlands belonging to it, 
which pay tribute to the Portugueſe. : 
BaAssAIM, called by Major Rennel, Bass EN, and 
placed by him in latitude 19 19/, under the meridian of 
Bombay, is a fortified city belonging to the crown of Por- 
tugal, and ſituated about, eighteen leagues to the S. of 
Daman. It is a place of ſmall trade, for moſt of ou 
; | riches 
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riches lie uſeleſs in the Portugueſe churches, or in the 


hands of indolent country gentlemen. 2 

To the eaſt of Baſſaim, in the latitude of 209 10 and 
»6® 20” E. longitude, is the large and populous city of 
AURUNGABAD, the capital of the Decan, and the ſeat of 
the viceroy, whoſe power, before the days of Heider Ally 
was exceedingly great, extending from the province of 
Bengal to Cape Comorin. The city carries on a conſide- 
rable trade, 
hundred and forty miles S. E. of Surat. 


SECT. XXX. 


The Iſland and City of Bounar. Its Situation, Name, 
Climate, Fortifications, and other Buildings; with an 


Accoumt of the Inhabitants and Government. 


OMBAY is an iſland ſeated in 18* 56' N. latitude, 
Dua 72* 38 E. longitude, on the coaſt of the Decan, 
the high mountains of which are full in view, and is fo 
fituated as, with the winding of other iſlands along the 
continent, to form one of the moſt commodious bays in 
the world, on which account it received its name of Bom- 
| bay, by a corruption of the Portugueſe word Buon- Bayhia, 
or Good Bay; for the harbour is fo ſpacious as to contain 
any number of ſhips, has excellent anchoring ground, and 
from its circular form can afford them a land-locked 
ſhelter againſt any winds to which its mouth is expoſed. 
This iſland, which is ſeven miles in length, and twenty 
in circumference, is admirably ſituated for the centre of 
the commerce between the Malabar coaſt, the gulf of 
Perfia, the Red Sea, and all the trade on that ſide of the 
great Indian peninſula, and the northern parts adjoining 
to it; which are therefore properly ſubordinate to the 
government of the prefident who reſides there. 

h this ifland is within the tropics, its climate 
is far from being intolerable with reſpect to heat, and is 
never ſo cold as to be diſagreeable to an European con- 
ſtitution. In the hotteſt ſeaſon, which is that which im- 
mediately precedes the periodical returns of the rains, the 
| Inhabitants ſeldom want the alternate refreſhment of land 
and ſea-breezes, and there are but few days in the year 
when the heat is exceſſive; and even theſe may be ren- 
dered ſupportable by avoiding violent exerciſe, keeping 
out of the unabated heat of the ſun, and by a light diet, 
The night-dews are very fatal. Bombay had long the 
character of being the burying- ground of the Engliſb; 
but experience, purchaſed at the expence of a multitude 
of lives, has now rendered the cauſes of this mortality 
more known, and conſequently enabled people to guard 
againſt them; and the iſland is better ſupplied with able 
eee. and ſurgeons. On theſe accounts the climate 
s no longer ſo fatal to the Engliſb inhabitants ; it is even 
— a, more healthy than many other of our ſet- 
tlements in India; and this place, the name of which uſed 
to carry terror with it, is no longer to be dreaded, pro- 
vided common meaſures of temperance be obſerved, 
without which the tenure of health muſt in any climate 
be very hazardous. ES 
The ſeaſons may properly be divided, as in the other 
places near the tropics, into the wet, which continues 
about four months, and into the dry, which laſts about 
eight months in che year. The ſetting- in of the rain is 
28 | 
called elephanta, a name it probably received in the 

tic ſtile from the compariſon of its force to that of the 
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and is ſituated in a very fruitful country, one 


: 


in by a violent thunder-ſtorm, uſually 


phant. Theſe rains begin about the twenty-eighth of 


May, and ceaſe about the beginning of September; after 
which there is no more than a few tranſient ſhowers. 
Though this rainy ſeaſon is very hot, yet in any dry in- 
tervals, when the ſun ſhines out for a few hours, it is ac- 
counted the pleaſanteſt; and the end of it, and ſome days 
after, is eſteemed the ſicklieſt time of the year. | 
The trading veſſels of the country are laid up during 
this ſeaſon, ially thoſe belonging to the black mer- 
chants, who ſend none to ſea till after a feſtival at the 
ing up of the rains, when they conſecrate a cocoa- 

nut, which they gild and 
of oblation, into the ſea. 
1 


— 


ornament, and throw it, by way 


1 


being r ee wit 


which is little more than a mile in com 
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The chief town, which is alſo named Bompar, has 
a caſtle, which is a regular quadrangle, well built of 
ſtrong hard ſtone: In one of its baſtions, that faces an 
eminence called Dungharee-point, is a large tank, or 
ciſtern, which contains a great nw of water, that is 
conftantly repleniſhed by the periodical rains. There is 
alſo a well within the fort; but the water is not ver 

ood, and in general that of the iſland is brackiſh, 
There is a ſmall fort at Dungharee-point, and the town is 
encompaſſed with a wall and a ditch, into which water 
may be admitted at pleaſure, by letting in the ſea ; fo that 
the town is ſurrounded with water, and is eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt places poſſeſſed by the company in India. 

At proper diſtances round the iſland are ſeveral little 
out- poſts, none of which are capable of making any long 
defence, except the fort of Mahim, which is the moſt con- 
ſiderable next to that of Bombay, and is ſituated at the op. 
poſite extremity of the iſland, 

The Engliſh church here has nothing to boaſt with re. 
ſpeR to its architecture, but is extremely neat, commo- 
dious, and airy, and large enough to contain all the 
Engliſh that ever reſort to it. The houſes of the Exgliſh 
inhabitants ſurround it. | 

Theſe have generally only a ground floor; but they 
have a court=yard both before and behind, in which are 
the offices and out-houſes. They are ſubſtantially built 
with ſtone and lime; and being ſmooth plaiſtered on the 
outſide, and kept white-waſhed, they have a neat ap- 
pearance; but are offenſive to the eyes, from their re- 
flecting the too dazzling rays of the ſun. Few of them 
have glaſs windows to any of their apartments, the ſaſhes 
a kind of tranſparent oyfter- 
ſhell, which the ſingular property of. tranſmitting 
ſufficient light, while it excludes the violence of its glare, 
and gives a cool appearance. The flooring is generally 
compoſed of a kind of ftucco, called chunam, made of 
burnt ſhells, which, if well tempered, is extremely hard 
and laſting, and takes fo fine a poliſh that one may ſee one's 
face in it. p x 

The houſes of the black merchants, as they are called, 
though ſome are far from being of fo deep a colour as to 
deſerve the name, are generally ill built and inconvenient, 
The window-lights are ſmall, and the apartments ill di- 
ſtributed. But ſome make a better appearance by being 
built a ſtory high; though the beſt of them have a mean- 
neſs in the manner, and a clumſineſs in the execution, 
that render them inferior to the -buildings of the moſt 
ordinary of thoſe of European architecture. Both the 
Engliſh houſes, and thoſe of the natives, have ſmall ranges 
of pillars, that ſupport a penthouſe or ſhed, either round, 
or on particular ſides, and afford a pleafant ſhelter from 
the ſun, at the ſame time that they keep the inner apart- 
ments cool and refreſhed, by the draught of air under them. 
Moſt of the beſt houſes are within the walls of the town, 

8. 

At the extreme point of Malabar hill 22 rock, on the 
deſcent to the ſea, flat at the top, in which is a natural 
crevice, that has a communication with a hollow that 
terminates at an opening outward toward the ſea. This 
is uſed by the Gentoos as a place for the purification of 
their ſins, which they ſay is effected by their going in at 
the opening, and emerging out of the-crevice. 

The king of Portugal, in the year 1663, transferred 
the property of this iſland to king Charles II. on his mar- 
riage with the Infanta of Portugal, as part of her fortune; 
and ſome time after that king made a preſent of it to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. The iſland was then, 
and ſtill continues to be, divided into three Roman catho- 
lic pariſhes, which are thoſe of Bombay, Mabim, and Sal- 
vacam; the churches of which are governed by popiſh 
prieſts of any nation but the Portugueſe, againſt whom 
the Engliſh wiſely objected, from the danger of their 
carrying on too cloſe a correſpondence with the prieſts of 
their own nation in the neighbouring Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments. Hence moſt of the proprietors of the land are 
popiſh- Me/tizos, and Canarians: the firſt are a mixed 
breed of the natives and Portugueſe, and the other are 
aborigines of the country converted to the Portugueſe 
faith. The other land-owners are Moors, Gentoos, and 
 Parſees.. All thoſe. enjoy the perfect ſecurity: of their 
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Ppt ard the ri t of intterftancb is tegulated accbrd-I here add the account which Mr. Ives gives of one of theſe 


g to the reſpective Jaws, and cuſtoms of the people of 
eath Wo 2 land is chiefly planted with groves'of 
\eoronk, of laid out in rite fields and onion grounds. 

| b pany: 


The nid! e | 
In land Kaan Hufilcations for crimes, and ſeizures 
or debt. They Bau Ao db pleatarit pardens, Cullivat- 
ed after the European manner: the one a little way out 
of the gates, open to any of the Englih gentlemen who 
plette k ME ir it F the other, which is much larger and 
finer, is about five miles from the town, at a place called 
Parill, here the governor has a very agreeable country- 
houſe, Which was originally a Rome chapel belonging 
to the Feſuits, but was. conhiſtated about the year 170, 
on account of their bei £ gui ty of ſome foul practices 
againſt the Engiiþh intereſt, - This chapel is now con- 
verted into a pleaſant manſioh-houſe, and, with the ad- 
ditional build: gy Is rendered a ſpacious and commo- 


vious Rabitati gs r 
The cocoa-nut groves conſtitute a conſiderable part of 
the landed property. When a Humber of theſe are conti- 
guous, they form, what is called the woods, through 
which ſpaces are left for roads and path-ways, where you 
are agreeably defended from the Tun at all hours in the 
day. They are alſo thick ſet with houſes belonging to 
the reſpective proprietors, and with the huts of the poorer 
fort of people; but they are unWholeſome for want of a 
free ventilation. cs Be 1 

The government of the iſland is entirely Engliſb, ſub- 
ordinate to the directors of the Engliſhb Eaſt India com- 
pany, who by commiſſion appoint a Preſident, to whom is 
joined a council of nine perſons; but all, of them are 
Teldom on the ſpot, they being employed as chiefs of the 
TJeveral factories Pabordinats to the e Thoſe at 
Bombay are ſuch” as enjoy poſts of the greateſt truſt, as 
the accomptant, the warehouſe-keeper, the land pay- 
maſter, the marine pay-maſter, and other officers for tranſ- 
acting the Company's affaits. Theſe are generally ſuch 
as have riſen by degrees from the ſtation of writers, 
and take place according to ſeniqrity. The preſident and 
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"have ao acqu ired"x confiderable eftate | 
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anchorets which he met, with at Bombay. 
« One evening, T and a companion had an inclination 
to pay a ſhort viſit to this Zooge z who always fat in one 
oke, vn thi Bound, if a hilly cocoa-but plantaziony 
bis body covered over With afbes, his long black hair 
clotted, and in the greateſt diforder. As we approached 
him we made our falutation, which he reſpectfulſy return- 
ed; and then, with the aſſiſtance of our Indian driver, 
who could Tpeak Exgliſb, we began a converſation wi 
him, that principally turned on the wonderful efficacy of 
his prayers, and which he pretended had giyen health to 


cundꝰ ty to ſuch women as during their whole lives had 
been deemed barren. When we were about tö take our 
leave of Him, I offered him a preſent of two rupees, which 
he bade me throw on the ground, and then directed his 
ſervant, who was n by, to take them up; which he 
did with a pair of iron pincers, throwing the rupees at the 
ſame time into a pot of vinegar. After they had lain 
there a little while, the 3 ſervant took them out, wiped 
them carefully, and at laſt delivered them to his maſter ; 
who ſoon afterward, by way of return, preſented us with 
a few cakes of his inſipid paſtry. I then requeſted of him, 
that in his next prayers he would petition for an increaſe 
of my happineſs ; to which, with great complacency in his 
countenance, he replied ; I hardly know What to-aſk for 
you; I have ſeen you often, and you Rave always appeared 
to me to enjoy perfect healch; you ride in your Chaiſe at 
your eaſe; are often accompanied with a very pretty lady; 
you are ever well clothed, and are likewiſe fat; ſo that 
you ſeem to me to be in poſſeſſion of every thing that can 
be any way neceſſary to 1 ohm 1 believe, Ne 
when I pray for you, it mult be in this ſtrain; That God 
would give you Xn to deſerve, and to be thankful for 
thoſe many bleſings which he bas already beſtowed upon 
you, I told him that I was thoroughly ſatisfied with the 
made of his intended ſupplication for me; and with a 
Mutual exchange of ſmiles and compliments, we parted.” 
The. rich Indians, we are told, take great pains. to make 


the members on the ſpbt conftitiite a regular council, | themſelves fat. To this end they not only live moſt lux- 


in which 'evety thing is determined by plurality of votes: 


uriouſly, but in the day time ſleep in a ſwinging cot, and 


et the influence of the preſidetit is getierally {5 great, | appoint a ſervant gently to move it, whoſe büſineſs is alſo 


at every thing is carried aceordihg to his dictates: for 


at ſtated times to awake his maſter, merely to give him 


= 


ſhould ny of the council oppoſe Him, He can make their | an opportunity of ſwallowing half a pint or more of liquid 
0 


fituatian fo uneaſy, as to oblige them to quit the ſervice, 
SH Mu BELTS , ii 
© "The government of Bombay has of late years involved 
itſelf in wars with the Mahrattas, and maintained a very 
waſteful and deſtructive War I. Hyder Ally, after he 
had become the conqueror-and ruler of almoſt the whole 
of the ſouthern part of the peninſula of India. On the 
death of Hyder, his ſon T:iyþo Saib continued the war; 
and brigadier general Mathews having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Hednore, à violent miſunderſtandin aroſe between 
Him and the army under his command. The enemy, 
taking advantage of this Rate of diſunion, not only recover - 
ed the place, but, having obliged the general to capitulate 
r himſelf and his troops, in violation of the conditions 
ſtipulated for, afterward” obliged the whole army to ſur- 
render priſoners of war, on the 3d of May 1783. "Ib; 
Nothing has contributed more to render this | iſland 
populous, than the mildneſs of the government, and the 
tole ration of all religions, which is ſo univerſal, that the 
Roman catholic churches,- the Mabometan moſques, the 
Gentoo pagodas, and the worſhip of the Parſees, are all 
cequally tolerated : they have all the free exerciſe of their! 
religious rites and ceremonjes, without either the Eng/i/b 
interfering, or the different ſects claſhing with each other; 
This toleration forms an amiable and a very advantageous 
contraſt to the rigours of the inquiſition exerciſed in the 
neighbouring territories of the Portugueſe, whoſe un- 
chriſtian zeal has rendeted them odious, and was one of 
the principal reaſons of their Daly driven out of the 
$reateſt part of the conqueſts there by the Mahrattas, who 
% %%%///ĩ màm—ͤ—ñ—  R. Ib tþ 
We have Already deſcribed the Giogbies, by ſome called 
Jooges, page 195, for nahien is more indeterminate than 
the common names made uſe of by different authors in 


| Bs 


Fang perſons or places in theſe parts, We hall | 
T3; * . | 54 | 15 | 


biitter of ghee, ' This ſufficiently accounts for the Fooge's 
emphatically mentioning corpulency among the cular 
fayours of heaven. „„ P 

_ The ſame writer relates, that about the 1oth day after 
the rainy ſeaſon ſets in, the ponds and baſons of water in 
perfectly dry, begin to produce a ſpecies of fiſh about fix 
inches long, and not unlike our mullet ; and during the 
rainy period theſe fiſh are caught in great abundance. 
This would be looked upon, fays he, as a very extraordi- 
| nary circumſtance in any other place; but as theſe fiſh 
are found in almoſt eyery pool and puddle at Bombay, it 
ceaſes to be a matter of wonder among the inhabitants of 
that iſland. Various have been the ſpeculations of cu- 
rious and inquiſitive men to account for this phznome- 
non. Some have ſuppoſed, that the exhaling power of 
the ſun is ſo ſtrong in the ſultry ſeaſons, as to be able to 
raiſe the ſpawn of the fiſh into the atmoſphere, and there 
ſuſpend and nouriſh it, till the rains come on, when it 


1 
: 


C 


formed fiſh. Others, perhaps with a greater degree of 
probability, imagine, that after the ponds become dry, 
the ſpawn may poſſibly fall into deep fiſſures made in 
the earth, below the apparent bottom, where there may 
remain, through the whole ſultry ſeaſon, a ſufficient 
quantity of moiſture to prevent the animalculæ from 
| corrupting 3 and when 15 rain-waters come on, and 
fill the pond again, the fiſh is produced; and made to ap- 
pear in ſuch abundance. „ This,“ ſays our author, of 
the many hypotheſes which I have heard offered on this 
curious ſubject, ſeems. beſt to account for it; but whe- 
ther even this ſolution be adequate to the effects produced, 


= 


I ſhall not preſume to determine.“ 
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the fick, ſtrength to the lame, ſight to the blind, and fe- 


the iſland, which during the greateſt part of the year are 


drops down again in the ſtate of living and perfectly 


1 
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| 1577 the northward of Bombay is the ſertile iſland of 
_ SaLseTT, which in one place is only divided from it by 


- 
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Of the principal Iſlands near Bombay, 23 comprehended under the regality of Bombay, and was con- 
Fl 


BuTcneR's and and ELEPHANTA. 4 deſcrip- 


tion of ſome very curious ancient caverns and images, on 


the latter Iſland. Of the Ifland of SALsETT. , frauded of it by the Portugueſe, though it is ſo eſſentiall 
| 4 1 f _. | neceſſary to Bombay, that its numerous inhabitants Gans 


HE principal of the ſmall_jlands near Bombay, are 

v Butcher*s Iſland (fo called from the cattle being 
kept there for the uſe of Bombay) and Elephanta. L'he 
former is ſubject to the Eng/i/h, who keep an enſign's 

guard there, in a ſmall fort. This iſland is not above 

o miles long, and is no where above a mile broad. 

_ ErsPHANTA fronts the fort, and is two miles from 

Butcher's iſland. It does not exceed three miles in compaſs, 

and conſiſts almoſt of one entire hill, at the foot of which, 

on landing, appears, above the ſhore, on the right hand, an 

elephant, coarſely cut in ſtone, of the natural ſize, which 
at a ſmall diſtance may be taken for a living elephant, 
from the ſtone being naturally of the colour of that ani- 
mal. It ſtands on a platform of ſtone of the ſame colour. 
On the back of this elephant was placed a young one' 
ſtanding, that appears to have been of the ſame ſtone, but 
has been long broken off, No tradition is old enough to 
give an account of the time when, or the uſe for which, 
this elephant was formed. There are not above two or 
three huts upon the iſland, as it has no ſpring of water, ſo 
that its few poor inhabitants can only be ſupplied with that 


O G RAP HTI. Penaysvia or Inpy, 


which it uſed to furniſh Ca, whence it is called its gra- 
nary. It has alſo great plenty of almoſt every ſpecies of 
game, both of the fur and feathered kind, and it is not 
eaſy to conceive a more agreeable ſpot, It was former] 


ſequently included in the treaty of ceſſion made of that 


iſland to England; but the Engh/h' were afterward de. 


well ſubſiſt without ſuppligs. of all manner of proviſions 
from hence. EIT 30 1 

The Mabrattas ſoon after availing themſelves of the 
negligence. of the Portugueſe, ſurpriſed and took the iſland, 
which they held until the Engliſi wreſted it from them 
about the year 1772. It was afterward ſtipulated to be 
reſtored to the Mahratta government by the convention 
of Wargaum, in the beginning of the year 1779, when a 
body of forces, under the command of colonel Egerton, 
was ſurrounded by the enemy, and obliged to capitulate : 
but that, together with many other articles in the treaty, 
was never complied with. By the peace with the Mal. 
rattas in 1783, it was confirmed to the Engliſh. 

Here are the ruins of a place called Canara, conſiſti 
of ſeveral caves in the rocks, ſuppoſed to be cotemporary 
with that of Elephanta ; but none of them approach near 
it, either as to ſize or workmanſhip. Major Rennel ſup- 
poſes it to have been a ſuperſtition anterior to that of the 


8 * 


Hindoos. Memoir, p. 32. 


neceſſary element from the heavens. A gradual aſcent 
from the foot of the hill conducts to the entrance into an 
extenſive cave, hewn out of the ſolid rock, forming what 
undoubtedly was, in inſcrutable antiquity, a Gentoo temple ; 
it is eighty or ninety feet long, and forty broad, but only 
ten feet high ; it is ſupported toward the middle, at equal 


diſtances from the ſides, 12 regular rows of pillars, of 


the fame ſubſtance with the rock; theſe are thirty-ſix in 
number. Each pillar is divided into three equal parts; 
the pedeſtal being one, the ſhaft another, and the capital, 
including the entablature, the third. The pedeſtals are 
ſquare, 


drical, but gradually widening in the centre, their greateſt 
diameter being more than half their height; the capitals 
are grooved; the entablatures are ſimple, and without 
diſtinct diviſions of members. "Theſe proportions and 
forms, ſo different from Grecian rules, are not pleaſing to 
a correct taſte, but, as they have in themſelves the friieſt 


uniformity of common principle, they undoubtedly prove 
the arts to be far advanced at the period of their conſtruc- 


tion. At the farther end of this temple are. three gigan- 
tic fi 


the Portugueſe, when they took poſſeſſion of the iſland : 


their zeal to demoliſh the remains of ancient idolatry, led 
them, when they found the. rock impenetrable to their 
tools, to bring cannon to diſcharge againſt them. Lieu- 


tenant Colonel Barry, ne viſited this cave ſince Mr. 
Groſe, ſays, the central figure is an image of the quadru- 
Sed Brimba, the God of the Bedas. On the right 
e are likewiſe ſeveral images. On each ſide of this 


5 cave, to the right and left from the entrance, are openings 


which lead to ſmaller caves, and from them to the outer 


part of the mountain on which they ſtand. The outlet 


on the left hand is into an area of about twenty feet in 
length, and twelve broad, at the upper end of which is a 
covered colonade, which joins to an apartment of the 


moſt regular architecture, round the cornices of which, | 


are ſome paintings remarkable for the beauty and freſh- 
neſs of their colouring, altho* they muſt have been exe- 
cuted ſome thouſand years ago. In the hotteſt weather 
this cave is refr with the moſt grateful coolneſs ; 
the three openings furniſhing a thorough draught of air, 
at the ſame time that they admit a conſiderable portion of 


a narrow paſs, fordable at low- water. It is about twen- 
ty- ſix miles in 1 and, on a medium, eight or nine 
in breadth. The ſoil is very rich, and capable of being 
improved by cultivation. It is well watered, and was 


made uſe of by the Portugueſe chiefly to raiſe rice, with 


6 


ſhafts rudely grooved, and not as uſual cylin- 


which were much maimed and defaced by 
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An Account of the, Marattahs, or Mahrattas, who inhabit the 
Country near Au- _ Of Hyder Ally, and his Gon- 
queſt in the Peninſula of India. The dancing girls of 

is court. „ 1 e e 


4 


AVING treated of the iſland of Bombay, we ſhall now 
add ſome account of the continent bordering upon 
it, which is inhabited by the Marattabs, or Mahrattas, a 
powerful tribe of Indian Gentoos, ſubject to the mar-rajah, 
or arch-rajah, who is their king or chief. They are gene- 
rally a clean-limbed, ſtraight people: their complexions are 
of all ſhades, from black to light brown, and they are ob- 
ſerved to be fairer in proportion to their diſtance from the 
ſea. Their features are generally regular, and even deli- 
cate. They ſhave their heads, only preſerving in the mid- 
dle a lock, which grows to its full length, ſo as to tie and 
hang down behind, and two curls, one on each fide, juſt 
above the ears. Their women are for the moſt part very 
handſome, while the bloom ' of life continues ; but that 
ſoon fades, for few preſerve their charms to thirty years of 
Mr. Dow gives the following character of theſe people: 
„The nation of the Marattahs,” ſays he, © though 
chiefly compoſed of Rajabputs, or that tribe of Indians 
whoſe chief buſineſs is war, retain the mildneſs of the 
other Gentoos in their domeſtic government. When 
their armies carry deſtruction and death into the territo- 
ries of Mahometans, all is quiet, happy, and regular at 
home. No robbery is to be dreaded, no impoſition or 
obſtruction from the officers of government, no protec- 
tion neceſlary but the ſhade. To bea ſtranger is ſufficient 
ſecurity. Proviſions are furniſhed by hoſpitality ; and 
when a peaſant is aſked for yater, he runs with great ala- 
ee brag fetches milk.” a 
The common people are equally bred to agriculture 
and arms; but the pay of thoſe in actual ſervice is ex- 
tremely ſmall, and not furniſhed in money, but in rice, to- 
bacco, falt, pieces of cloth, and in the oe neceſſaries of 
life. They have extended their dominions by the ſword, 
and, as they encourage Europeans to deſert to them, have 
learned the art of war, and can form regular ſieges, but 
are moſt fit for ſudden excurſions. S160: 
Their horſes, on which they principally rely, are ſmall, 
but hardy, and ſure-footed. | gs the men have 
muſquets; but they are very indifferent ones, and moſt 
of them match-locks : but their chief dependance is on 


their ſwords and targets; the former are of an admirable 
temper, and the men, who are well trained in the exerciſe 
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of them, look with great contempt on thoſe brought by | 
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our ſhips from Europe. Their targets are perfectly round, 


iſe in the middle almoſt to a point; they are hard 
ae light, and well varniſhed; they will therefore 
eaſily turn a piſtol ball; and at ſome diſtance the ball of a 
muſquet. They have likewiſe among them excellent 


archers and lingers. 


Their food is extremely portable, being only a little 
O 


rice, and a leathern flaſk for water; that every 
ſoldier carries his on allowance: the officers themſelves 
have no better diet, eſpecially during their expeditions, 
which are conducted with great addreſs and amazing ra- 


278 | | 5 
The ancient ſeat of government wag at Sattarab, but 


it has ſince been transferred to Poonah. The fort of 
Raree, in the mountains of Decan, is made the head mili- 
tary quarters. This is ſaid to be the moſt impregnable 
place in the world, it being fortified with a mound of 
very high rocks, ſo ſteep, as to be only acceſſible by one 
narrow path; and has this advantage, that the land thus 
incloſed is ſufficient to produce grain enough for the main- 
tenance of the garriſon ; and beſides, great quantities of 
corn are conſtantly kept in the magazine there. A ſmall 
number of men is ſufficient to defend this natural fortreſs 
againſt the greateſt armies that can be brought againſt it, 
as all the paſſes and defiles leading to it through the moun- 
tains are extremely narrow and rugged. .  - l 
Theſe people, from time immemorial, have had ſettle- 
ments to the north of Delhi, great part of which they 
ſtill poſſeſs, though ſuch numbers were driven from thence 
by Aurengzebe, that he employed above twenty years to 
reduce them in their new ſettlement in the mountainous 
parts of the Decan. Ever ſince they have carried on con- 
tinual wars with the Magult, ſubahs, and nabobs, and have 
made innumerable treaties of peace, which they only ob- 
ſerved while it ſuited their intereſt. TX FER 
During the laſt thirty years a very remarkable revo- 
lution has taken place in the peninſula of India, which 
has been effected by the extraordinary talents, and no 
leſs ſingular good fortune, of Hyder Ally, a Mahemedaz ge- 
neral, who, according to the French hiſtorian of his life, 
was the ſon of a general of 10, ooo horſe in the army of 
the empire, and not ſprung from that mean origin as 
has been repreſented. From his youth he was trained 
to arms; and, having a genius equally penetrating in the 
ſcience of war and of government, in the year 1751, when 
no more than twenty-three years of age, he rendered the 
moſt eſſential ſeryices to the king of More, by, new 
modelling his army, and introducing European diſcipline 
and arms. In the year 1756, on the death of his elder 


brother, he became prince of a fertile territory, and poſ- 


ſeſſed of an army of 18,000 men, 200 of which were Euro- 
peans, and 3000 of them excellent cavalry. The diſſen- 
tions which prevailed among the petty princes of the coun- 
try, ſerved both to exeite and gratify his ambitious views; 
and he rapidly extended his dominions, until, as the ſame 
author aſſerts, he became poſſeſſed of an empire which 
comprehended more than half the peninſula. The extent 
of ſea-coaſt which he ſubdued, except ſuch places as were 
held by Europeans, reached from a little to the ſouth- 
ward of Goa, to. a little to the . northward of Angenga. 
The Mahrattas inhabiting the Decan viewed with a jea- 
lous eye the riſe of ſuch a formidable power ; but the con- 
queror had the good policy ſo far to diſarm their fears of 
him, that, conſidering the Engliſb as ſtill more dangerous 
neighbours, they aſſiſted him to drive them from the Car- 
natic, in which he had :well-nigh proved ſucceſsful; 
more from that diſcord which prevailed in the govern- 
ment there, and the injudicious and feeble meaſures 
which were taken to oppoſe the invader, than from any 
ſuperior advantage which his vaſt armies afforded him. 

We have already ſpoken of the dancing girls, page 184, 
called in this part of India, Bayaderes ; and, as the court of 
der, or Hyder Ally was the moſt brilliant in India, and 
being ſovereign of part of Viſapour, he had every facility 
of procuring, among this claſs of women, thoſe. who were 


moſt diſtinguiſhed for their beauty and talents.” The 


comedians of this court are all women; a directreſs, who. 
is likewiſe manager, purchaſes young girls at the age of four 
or five years, who are choſen. on account of. their beauty. 
She cauſes them to be inoculated, and then provides them 
with maſters both for dancing and muſic, They are taught 


; 
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every accompliſhment which can inflame the imagination 


and ſtimulate the paſſions. They begin to appear in publie 
at the age of ten or eleven years. The comedies are all 
pieces of intrigue. They either perſonate women who 
A together to deceive. a jealous huſband, or young 
gir 


with great natural eaſe. Their ſongs are gay and agree 
able. The words ſung by a ſingle voice are almoſt al- 


chorus are much gayer, but they have no ſecond part 
and. are e . The * are . in 
their performance to the comedians and ſingers. No 
Bayadere of the prince's company is more than ſeventeen 
years old. At that age they are diſmiſſed, and either 
. over the province, or attach themſelves to the Pa- 
godas. | * ets feels oh; 
Hyder Ally, or, as he is called by the writer of his life, der 
Aly Khan, died in December 1782, when his ſon Tippo 
Saib became poſſeſſed of his power, and ſeems to inherit a 
conſiderable portion of his abilities. He ſoon after con- 
cluded a peace with the Engly/h, but without renouncing 
that deep-rooted enmity which he bore them, and which 
the intrigues of the French, his good friends and allies, 
tended to foment and ſtrengthen. | | 
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Of Angria the Pirate, with an Account of the | veſt 
2, Geriah, and hit other Daminions, by Admiral Wales 
.. Colonel Clive. | - EP 


S the fame of Angria once ſpread all dver Europe, 
and as he gave great diſturbance to all the nations 
traded to India, it is proper that ſome account ſhould 
be given of ſo formidable an enemy, that the Engliſh 
reader may ſee by what means a ſmall neſt of pirates eſta- 
bliſhed an independent empire, and how the dominions. 
acquired by thoſe pelts of ſociety were conquered by the 
bravery of our troops. Fe UI 10243 oe 
Above an hundred. years ago, Congjee Angria, froni 
being a-private Mahratta, rofe to be general and admiral 
under the Saha Raja, in his wars with the admiral of the 
Mogul; and being afterward made governor of a ſmall; 
rocky, well-fortihed iſland, named Severndreog, ſeized 
many of the ' veſſels he had formerly commanded, and 
with theſe began to commit acts of piracy, but confined 
himſelf to this iſland, till, by repeated ſucceſſes, he became 
more formidable. The Mabrattas were alarmed ; but, as 
he had taken moſt of their fleet, they were unable to at- 
tack him in this iſland, and therefore erected three forts 
upon the main, within leſs than point- blank ſhot of his 
little territory, which was only about a mile in circum- 
ference. They flattered themſelves that, by means of 
theſe forts, they ſhould reduce him to obedience; but he, 
being ſuperior to 3 in {kill and bravery, at- 


- 
" 


tacked and took ſeveral of their ſea-ports, and at length 
extended his conqueſts on the ſea-coaſt near fix 


bours. He alſo, in ſome places, extended his conqueſt 
twenty miles, and in others thirty, into the country; 
theſe he ſecured by building ſmall forts that co ed 
all the narrow paſſes. e NY, e 
His ſucceſſors increaſed their ſtrength by entertaining 
every deſperate fellow they could ſeduce Low the Eu- 
ropean ſettlements, and became ſo powerful that the Mah- 


dition of their acknowledging the ſovereign 


of the 
Raja, and paying him an annual tribute. T 


y now 


made very conſiderable captures, and not only took ſeveral 


India ſhips, rich] ly laden, from the Exgliſb, French, and 
Dutch, but had. the preſumption to attack Commodore 
Liſte, in the Vigilant of fixty-four guns, the y Az; fifty 
guns, and ſeveral other ſhips in company: and the Dutch 
5 — ſo much, that they ſent ſeven armed ſhips from 
Batavia, and two bamb-veſlels, with a number of land- 
forces, and attacked Geriah, the principal fortreſs, but 
t „ 

Anęria at length renounced allegiance to the Mabrat- 
tas 3 upon which their chief ſent ambaſſadors to remon- 
ſtrate with him, but be ordered their cars and noſes to 


is 


— 


irls whe. conſpite to deceive their mother. They play 


ways the complaint of a lover; thoſe which are ſung in 


in length, in which ſpace were ſeveral commodious har- 


rattas agreed to conclude a peace with them, on con- 
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de cut off: The Aab rut exaſperated at this inſult, 
meditated his ruin and mäde repesded application to the 
governor and council at Bombay to aſſiſt them with ſhips. 
The piracies of Augria's ſucceſſors, Wo, being of 'his 
family, bore his name, fill greatly anndyed not only the 
natives both by fea and ſand, but all Burepeum and 
Mooriſb ſhips, and our Zaft- India Company was at 'the 
conſtant expence of a marine force at Bombay to protect 
their trade ; they therefore made ſome attempts to deſtroy 
the pirates, but without ſucceſs, till the year 1755, when 
Commodore Fames, commander in chicf of the Company's 
marine force in India, ſailed from Bombay in the Protector 
ef forty-four guns; with the Stualleto of ſixteen guns, and 
Viper and T riu t bomb-veſlels, and in the month of 
April attacked and reduced fix of Angria's forts; he like- 
wiſe took or deſtroyed fifteen armed veſſels in their har- 
bouts. One of theſe forts, called Severndroog, was the 
ſtrongeſt belonging to him, Geriabh excepted, and was, as 
related above, which firſt gave independency to his 
In November following, the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Rear-admiral I atſon arrived at Bombay, where 
they found Lieutenant-colonel Chve, who had lately 
landed on the iſland, with three companies of the King's 
artillery from England. He was ſent out with a deſign. 
of acting, in conjunction with the Mahrattas, againſt the 
French in the Carnatic and Decan; but finding that a 
truce had been agreed upon by that nation, and perhaps 
partly excited by Mr. Fames's late ſucces, it was judged 
proper by Admirals Watſon and Pocock, Mr. Bourchrer, 
governor of Bombay, Colonel Clive, &e. that the fea and 
Jand forces, united with the Mabrattas, ſhould attempt the 
deſtruction of Augria's piratical ſtate. 14 
The troops, conſiſting of about ſeven hundred Euro- 
—— three hundred Topaſſes, and three hundred Srpeys, 
eing put on board the King's and Company's ſhips, the 
while flect failed from Bombay the 7th of February, 1756, 
and came to an anchor in Geriab road on the 11th, 
- A judicious attack was made the day following. Co- 
lonel Clive, being well ſupported by the fire from the 
ſhips, effected a landing, and the > was carried on 
with great fury both by and ſea, fo that toward the 
evening of the ſecond day the garriſon capitulated, and 
the next morning, at ſun- riſe, the colonel, at the head of 
the whole army, marched into the fort; which important 
conqueſt was obtained with the loſs of only twenty men 
The victors found in the place two hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon," ſix mortars, an immenſe quantity of 
ſtores and ammunition ; -one hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling in ſilver rupees, and about thirty thouſand more 
in valuable effects. The depredations of this freebooter 


were ſoon after effectually topped by the conqueſt of his 
whole country, which extended far, both to the N. and 8. 
along the coaft. He himſelf eſcaped; having left the fort 
two or three days before it was attacked, and, as was ſup- 
poſed, with the greateſt part of his wealth, which was eſti- 
mated at more than ten times the amount of what fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. The government he com- 
mitted to a brother of one of his wives, under whoſe care 
alſo he put his two wives, both his daughters, their chil- 
dren, and his mother. TG | Tak. 
Admiral Faiſon, foon after the reduction of the place, 
took an opportunity of viſiting theſe unfortunate captives ; 
and the 8 6 een 3 wk beyond mo ure af- 
fecting. his entering their houſe, the whole famil 
made Aa ſalaam, or reyerential 1 of het 
bodies, touching the very ground with their faces, and 
ſhedding floods of tears. e admiral deſired them to be 
comforted z adding, « that they were now under his 
protection; and that no kind of injury ſhould be done 
them.” They then again made the ſalaam. The mo- 
ther of Angria, though ſtrongly affected with theſe teſti- 
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overpowered that brave, that good man's heart, and he 
found himfelf under a neceſſity of turning from the innd- 
cent 2 for a while, to prevent the falling of thoſe tears 
which ſtood ready to gulh from his eyes. ' Orme's History 
of Thalia. Fore's Voyage from England to India. © 
Major Rennel obſerves, that this coaſt is peculiarly 
fitted for the ſeat of piracy, and, alchough a temporary 
check has been given in the deſtruction of Angria's fleets, 
yet the practice may be expected to continue fo long as 
commerce is carried on, | | 


Of the City of VIS TArovx, or Bejapour: 3 partit xlr 
Deſeriprion f Gon, the Capital of the Portugueſe Set- 
© »tlements r eee 


| . 
is APO UR, or, according to Major: Rennel, pto- 
perly Bejapour, is a conſiderable city, and was once 
tal of a large kingdom of the ſame name, to the 
the territory conquered from Angria; but is 
now in the hands of the Peonab Mabrattas, It is 
ſituated in 17 40“ N. latitude, on the banks of the river 
Mena. The city is very large, and ſurrounded 
with high walls, and authors reprefent it as being de- 
fended by a "thouſand pieces of cannon; Without the 
| walls,/which are two leagues ir} circutnference, are five. 
ſpacious ſuburbs, ' which render the whole circuit five 
leagues; The king's palace is in the middle of the town, 
from which it is ſeparated by a double ditch, and is three 
miles in circumference. The houſes are only built of 
ſtraw and reeds, and the doors fo ſmall that one muſt ſtoop 
to enter them. This kingdom was formerly tributary to 
the emperor, and greatly oppreſſed by heavy exactions. 
The inhabitants are ſome of them goldſmiths; others 
work in braſs, wood, cotton, or ſilk; others trade in dia- 
monds, pearls, or lace : and, though they fell their goods 
dear, few acquire a fortune. | ESE 
On returning back to the coaſt we come to Goa, 
which formerly belonged to the ſame kingdom, and is 
the firſt place of conſequence to the ſouth of the 'domini- 
ons formerly in the poſſeſſion of Angrin. Major Rennel 
ſays, it was firſt taken poſſeſſion of by A buguergue, in the 
year 1510. Memoir 4. vr Be 20. | 1 
| Goa, the metropolis of the Portugueſs dominions in 
India, and the ſeat of a viceroy, is a very conſiderable 
city, ſituated in an iſland about twelve miles long and 
fix broad, in 15˙ 31 N. latitude, and in 73 45 E. 
longitude from Greemuoich. This iſland is encompaſſed by 
a ſalt- water river, which falls into the ocean with two 
mouths a few leagues below the town, Where it forms a 
very commodious harbour, capable of receiving ſhips of 
the largeſt fize, which lie within a mile of the city. The 
ſhore of the iſland next the river is adorned with noble 
ſtructures, as churches, caſtles, and gentlemen's houſes. 
The houſes of the city are large, and their outſides mag- 
nificent, they being all built with ſtone, but are poor 
furniſhed Within ; and their ſtreets are cleaner than the 
tops of their houſes, where they do all their occaſions. 
E; The city contains a large, neat, and rich cathedral, with 
twenty-ſeven churches and convents, a very fine hoſpital, 
well endowed and richly adorned,” the houſe of inquiſition, 
and other public buildings.  _ | 
The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of Rome, 
the profeſſors of which are here the moſt zealous bigots in 
the world. The court of inquifition proceeds with the 
greateſt ſeverity againſt all whom the mercileſs inquiſitors 
ſuſpect of being guilty of hereſy. The victims of their 
cruelty, inſtead of being Fews, of which there are not a 
ſufficient number, have been moſtly taken out of the body 
of Indian Chriſtians; for its familiars or emiffarics have 
their eyes particularly on the converts, or their deſcendants, 


the ca 
caſt 


monies of goodneſs and humanity, yet could not chelpgel cially if any of them are becbme rich, and will afford 


crying out, that the people had no king, ſhe no fon 

her * no huſband, the children no father 17 Te 
admiral replied, © that, from henceforward they muſt look 
upon him as their father and their friend?” which 
the youngeſt child, a boy of about fix years old, ſobbing 
faid; hen you ſhall be my father; and immediately 
took the admiral by the hand, and called him * father. 


2 andſome confiſcation to that holy tribunal : but though 
the ſeverity of the inquiſition ftrikes an awe both into the 
clergy and the laity, many Gentoos are ſuffered to dwell in 
the” city, where they are tolerated on account of their 
being more induſtrious than the Portugueſe Chriſtians - 
but the mercantile part of them are very liable to'be in- 
ſulted; for it is even dangerous for them to refuſe letting 


This action of the child's was ſo very affecting, it quite 


* 
* 


the Portugueſe have their goods, and alike fo to aſk for 


their 
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their money when it is due, for fear of the baſtinado, and 
fometimes worſe conſequences. This neceſſarily renders 
the'circulation of trade very inconſiderable. FM 

The clergy of Goa are extremely numerous and illi- 
terate. Captain Hamilton ſays, he ſtood on a little hill 
near the city, and counted near eighty churches, con- 
vents, and monaſteries, within his view; 'and he was in- 
formed, that in the city and its diſtricts, which extend 


twenty miles along the coaſt of the continent, and fif- g 


teen miles within land, there are at leaſt thirty thou- 
ſand monks and churchmen, who live idly and luxuri- 
ouſly on the labour of the miſerable laity; for the ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion of the domineering clergy are here 


inſupportable. 


- The firſt, or grand inquiſitor, is always a ſecular prieſt, | 


who pretends to have the ſole privilege of being carried 
on a palanquin, and is treated with much greater reſpect 


than even the biſhop or the viceroys. His authority ex- 


tends over all perſons, both eccleſiaſtics and laymen; ex- 
cept the archbiſhop, his grand vicar, who is always a bi- 
ſhop, the viceroy, and the governors who repreſent him; 
but he ma 8 even theſe to be arreſted, and begin their 
proceſs, after he has informed the court of Portugal of 
the crimes laid to their charge. | 
Some repreſent the walls that encompaſs the city as 
twelve miles round, in which ſpace are a great number of 
fields and gardens. Within a muſquet-ſhot of the bar 1s 
the Black Fort, and about a mile within it is a battery, built 
cloſe to the ſea, on a ſmall proniontory, called Nos Senhor 
de Cabo; and oppoſite to it, on a little hill, which com- 
mands that ſide of the river, is another fort. Without 
chat is the Aguada, with a fort on the top of it, and 
ſeveral batteries at the foot of the high grounds. In the 
cattle is a large lantern for a light-houſe to direct ſhipping 
into the road, when, about the beginning of September, 
the land is obſcured by thick clouds. The harbour, in 
' ſhort; is ſo well defended by forts and large batteries, that 
it is conſidered as the ſtrongeſt in India. 
The iſland produces little corn, but has ſome excellent 
fruits; and the mangoes, in particular, are ſaid to be the 
Largeſt and moſt delicious of any in the world. 
he moſt ſingular vegetable in the iſland is called the 
forrewful tree, becauſe it flouriſhes only in the night. At 
ſun-ſet no flowers are to be ſeen, and yet half an hour after 
It is quite full of them, They yield a ſweet ſmell ; but the 
ſun no ſooner begins to ſhine upon them, than ſome of 
them fall off, and others cloſe up ; and thus it continues 
flowering in the night during the whole year. It is nearly 
as large as the prune-tree, and its leaves reſemble thoſe of 
the o Ihe people commonly plant them in the 
courts of their houſes, in order to have the advantage of 
their ſhade and ſmell. | 
The Portugueſe of this city are ſaid to be idle, luſtful, 
and ſo as tainted with the venereal diſeaſe, that it 
is thought no diſgrace, 10 45 
The chief inhabitants of the iſland are always attend- 
ed by ſlaves, holding umbrellas to ſhade them from the 
ſun. The women load themſelves with jewels, and ro- 
faries of gold and ſilver, bracelets of gold, pearl necklaces, 
lockets, and pendants of diamonds; Their ſhifts reach only 
to their waiſts, over which they wear a cloſe jacket and 
a petticoat. They have very rich ſlippers, but wear no 
ſtockings. Their ſhape and features are agreeable ; but 
their habits of cloſe confinement give them, whenever 
they are ſuffered to appear, a very ſtiff and baſhful air. 
Their chief diverſion is ſinging and playing on the lute; 
and their principal buſineſs is making ances For pickles, 
ſoups,” ragouts, olios, and other diſhes, in which they 
are very expert. They ſeldom fit at table when a 
ſtranger dines with their huſbands. As to their children, 
they are ſuffered to run about naked till they are aſhamed 
of it themſelves. aan 
All butcher's meat is prohibited, except pork, on àc- 
count of the leanneſs of their cattle, which, when killed; 
the fleſh reſembles carrion. Green fruit and roots in 
their proper ſeaſons, with a little bread and rice, are 
their principal diet; but, in all ſeaſons, they regale 
themſelves. with candied and preſerved fruits. Their 
bread is extremely ſine. They have great plenty of hogs: 


and fowl, and ſome pigeons; but the clergy feed moſtly/| 


8 which are ſcarce, though the ſea is ſo near; and 
Yor, I. | 


|. 
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none muſt preſume to buy them till the prieſthood is firſt 
ſerved; ſo that what comes to the ſhare of the laity is ge- 
nerally ſtale. All the wine drank here is brought from 
Portugal, except that of the palm, which, together with 
the water, and ſome arrack, are the only liquors drank 
in the country. The ſoldiers, fiſhermen, peaſants, and 
handicraftſmen, feed on a little rice boiled in water, with 
a ſmall quantity of falt-fiſh; or pickled fruits, and are 
lad of fair water. The laity are generally lean and 
feeble ; and it is ſaid to be very uncommon to ſee a fat 
man who does not belong to the church; 


SECT. XXXV. 


Of the Port of CAR w ARM, the Kingdom of Bi8NAGUR, the 
Province of Canaree, with the Ports of Onore, Batacola, 
| Barcelore, Mangalore, Cananore, and Tellicherry. 


HIRTV-SIX miles to the ſouth of Goa is Car. 
WAR, where the Engliſb have a factory, and a fmall 

fort, with two baſtions and ſome cannon, The factory is 
ſituated on the ſouth fide of a bay, that has a river capa- 
ble of receiving ſhips of three hundred tons burden, and 


the Company's trade. 

The vallies around the town abound with corn and 
pepper, which is by ſome eſteemed the beſt in the Indies. 
In the woods on the mountains are tygers, wolves, mon- 
ties, wild hogs, deer, elks, and a ſpecies of bees of a fur- 
priſing ſize. 

The woods alſo abound with wild peacects, and other 
birds, among which are a ſpecies of the ſize of a pigeon, 
called bill- birds, on account of the largeneſs of their bills, 
which are of ſeveral forms and colours, and make excel- 
lent powder-flaſks. | 

As the chief of the Engliſp factory is uſually much 
eſteemed, he ſeldom goes a hunting without being accom- 
panied by moſt of the people of diſtinction in the neigh- 
bourhood, attended by their ſervants well armed, and with 
erf. trumpets, and drums. The men with fire 
arms place themſelves at convenient diſtances along the 
ſkirts of a hill or wood; while others being ſent with loud 
muſic to rouſe the game, ſpread themſelves for a mile or 
two, and, on a ſignal given, ſtrike up at once, and march 
toward the place where the muſqueteers attend; when the 
wild inhabitants of the woods, aſtoniſhed at the unuſual 
noiſe, fly before the muſic, and fall into the ambuſcade, 
where many of them are generally killed. 

About one hundred miles to the eaſt of Carwar, and 
in 13 20 N. latitude, is the city of BisNaGus, or, 
according to Major Rennel, BijiNaGuR, which is alſo 
called Nar/ing, and Chandagri. This city, which is the 
capital of Bynagur, is built on the ſummit of a high 
mountain, and encompaſſed with three walls, the outer- 
moſt of which is ſaid to be above nine miles round. The 
palace of the prince is lofty, ſpacious, and ſurrounded 
with large and deep ditches. None are ſuffered to enter 
the fortreſſes without the expreſs permiſſion of the prince. 
He allows Europeans, and other ſtrangers, to paſs ſome 


days in the city in the quality of travellers ; but none are 


permitted to ſettle there for the purpoſe of carrying on 
trade. However, many have ſtaid long enough to inform 
us, that there is no place in the Indies where juſtice is ſo 
impartially adminiſtered. | 

The prince or king of Biſnagur calls himſelf king of 
kings, and huſband of a thouſand wives; and has ſome- 
times made war to maintain theſe ridiculous titles. He 
has ſeveral fortified towns; but his cannon are ſaid to b 
only formed. of thick plates of iron, firmly joined toge- 
ther, and ſtrengthened, like butts, with iron hoops. 
| Still farther to the ſouth is the province of Canares. 
Its moſt northerly port is Otok E, which has a river of 
ſuch depth as to admit ſhips of two or three hundred tons 
burden. Here is an ancient caſtle, built by the Portugueſe 
vrhen they were lords of the coaſt of India; but the na- 
tives blocked them up in the caſtle, till hunger forced 
r 45o3DE! 577 to 91007 


This is,ſaid to be the country in which the cuſtom of 


the widows burning themſelves on the funeral pile of their 


K k k huſband's 
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is oppoſite a pleaſant iſland well ſtocked with game. 
There are in this factory a chief and council to manage 
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huſband's was firſt introduced, and where it is ſtill prac- 
tiſed : the manner in which it is performed has been al- 
ready deſcribed in Se. XI. page 192. 

The country of Canaree is uſually governed by a fe- 
male, who keeps her court at a town called Baydour, two 
days journey from the ſea: ſhe may marry whom ſhe 
pleaſes, but her huſband never obtains the title of raja, 
though it is beſtowed on her eldeſt ſon. While ſhe lives, 
neither her huſband nor her fons have any concern in the 
affairs of government; nor is ſhe under any obligation 
to burn herſelf when her huſband dies. 

The people here pay ſuch obedience to the laws of juſtice 
and humanity, that robbery and murder are ſcarcely ever 
heard of among them, and a ſtranger may paſs through 


the country with the utmoſt ſafety. No man here is per- 


mitted to ride either on an elephant, an horſe, or a mule, 
except the officers of ſtate and ſoldiers, but others are al- 
lowed to ride on buffaloes and oxen : nor are any per- 
mitted to have umbrellas carried over them by their ſer- 
vants, for, if they are incommoded by the fun or the rain, 
they themſelves muſt carry them; but, in every other re- 
ſpect, their liberty is not reſtrained. 

The next port to the ſouthward of Onore is BATA- 
ceLA, where are the remains of a large city, on the banks 
of a {mall river, about four miles from the ſea. The coun- 
try produces a conſiderable quantity of pepper, and the 
Engliſ Company had formerly a factory here; but, 
about the year 1670, an Engliſh ſhip which came to trade 
there having a fine Englifþ bull-dog, the chief of the fac- 
tory begged him of the captain. Soon after the ſhip had 
failed, the factory, which conſiſted of eighteen perſons, 
going a hunting, unfortunately took the bull-dog with 
them, and, paſhng through the town, the dog ſeized a 
cow, and killed her. The prieſts, greatly enraged at this 
profanation, incited the mob to revenge the ſacred animal, 
which they did by murdering the whole factory ; but 
ſome of the natives, who were friends to the Engliſh, 
dug a large grave, and buried them all in it. Afterward 
the chief of the Engliſh factory cauſed a ſtone to be placed 
over the grave, on which was this inſcription : “ This 
« js the burial-place of John Beſt, and ſeventeen other 
« Engliſhmen, who were ſacrificed to the fury of a mad 
tc prieſthood, and an enraged mob.“ After this the Eng- 
liſh never ſettled here, though they frequently viſit the 
port to buy pepper. | 

The next town to the ſouthward is BARcELORE, which 
is ſituated on the banks of a broad river about four miles 
from the ſea, and an hundred and thirty miles ſouth of 
Goa. The Engliſh, Dutth, and Danes, have factories here; 
and here the Portugueſe obtain ſupplies of rice, and, in re- 
turn, ſell the inhabitants horſes, dates, pearls, and other 
merchandize of the produce of Arabia. | : 

The next ſea-port town toward the ſouth is Manca- 
LORE, Which is one of the moſt conſiderable places in the 
kingdom, and is ſituated in 13* 500 N. latitude. It has 
an excellent road for ſhips to anchor in while the rainy 
feaſon laſts, and carries on a conſiderable trade. Heyder 
Ally, the wonder of theſe parts, having poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the country, availed himſelf of this port for 
equipping a naval force; but all his ſhips were deſtroyed 
by the Britiſh fleet under Sir Edward Hughes, in the 
year 1781. 

CANANORE is a large maritime town in a kingdom of 
the ſame name, and is ſituated in 12 N. latitude : it 
has a very large and ſafe harbour. The Dutch have a 
fort here of conſiderable extent; and at the bottom of 
the bay is a town independent of the Dutch, whoſe prince 
can bring twenty thouſand men into the field. This 
place formerly belonged to the Portugueſe, who had a 
ſtrong fort; but in 1660 the Dutch took it, and having 
added a large curtain, with two royal baſtions, demoliſhed 
the Portugueſe town. ene 

TELLICHERRY. is ſituated farther to the ſouth, and 
here the Engliſh Eaſt- India Companyhave a factory, pretty 
well fortified with ſtone walls and cannon. The town is 
fituated at the back of the fort, and is alſo encompaſſed 
with a ſtone wall. The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the 


Gentoos; but there are a few black I who live un- 
der the protection of the factory, and 
for ſoldiers in the garriſon. 
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13 which are exceeding cheap 
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Mans is a ſettlement and fort which belonged to the 
| French, but of which they were diſpoſſeſſed by the Eng. 
liſh in the beginning of the year 1779. Heyder Ally 
who conſidered this place as his territory, was ſo highly 
exaſperated at its reduction, that it appears to have been 
a principal cauſe of that dreadful war which he carried 
into the Carnatic. It was reſtored to the French by the 
treaty of peace which followed. 
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A Deſcription of the remaining Part of the Peninſula of Indi 
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mar table Method of making War in the Dominions of the 

Raja of Saringpatam. Of the City of Cranganore ; with 

2 particular Account 4 Cochin, the Capital of the 
Dutch Settlements on the Coaſt of Malabar ; and of the 

Jews ſettled there. Of Anjenga, and ſome remarkable 


Circumſtances relating to the Queen of ATTINGA, and 
the Government of that State. 
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ALICUT is the capital of a conſiderable king. 
dom to the ſouth of Tellicherry. It is ſituated in 
11* 4& north latitude, and is now under the domi- 
nion of Tippo Saib, having been ſubdued by his father 
Heyder Ally. Its fovereign, before this conqueſt, bore 
the title of Zamorin, or Samorin, which ſignifies emperor 
and was the moſt powerful of all the Malabar princes ; 
for ſome authors ſay he was able to bring an hundred 
| thouſand men into the field. The country abounds in 
pepper, cocoa- trees, ſandal-wood, iron-wood, and timber 
for building: it alſo produces cotton and precious ſtones, 
| This country is famous for producing cotton-cloth, 
which, from the name of this country, is called callico, 
of which immenſe quantities have been exported to almoſt 
all parts of the world. Fhere are alſo here monkies of 
an extraordinary ſize, which jump from tree to tree with 
ſurpriſing agility. 

Some authors ſay, when a Samorin marries he muſt 
not cohabit with his bride till the namboury, or chief 
prieſt, has enjoyed her, for which that prieſt receives five 
hundred crowns ; and, if he pleaſes he may have her 
company for three nights, becauſe the firſt fruits of her 
nuptials muſt be an holy oblation to the god ſhe wor- 
ſhips. The naires, or nobles, who marry a maid, alſo 
pay. the clergy for doing them the ſame favour. Here the 
daughters of the naires are allowed to marry a number of 
huſbands. 

The city of Calicut is ſaid to be three leagues in cir- 
cuit, but is not encompaſſed by a wall. It is ſuppoſed to 
contain fix thouſand houſes, moſt of which are placed 
at a ſufficient diſtance from one another to allow each a 
garden. A merchant may here purchaſe a houſe for 
twenty crowns, and thoſe of the common people ſeldom 
coſt more than two ; they are indeed only built of very 
large bricks dried in the ſun, and do not exceed ſeven or 
eight feet in height. 
| This was the firſt place at which the Portugueſe landed, 
in the year 1498, when they firſt diſcovered India, by 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope. In 1714, the king of 
Calicut, quarrelling with the Dutch, carried on a war, 
till he obliged them to conſent to pay ſeven per cent. 
on all the pepper exported out of his country for ever. 
This war was a great loſs to the chief of the Engliſb fac- 
tory at Calicut, who had annually fold five hundred or a 
thouſand cheſts of opium into the inland. countries ; for, 
by the agreement made at the peace, that trade alſo fell 
into the hands of the Dutch. The Engliſh, however, 
ſtill export from this place what pepper and Indian goods 
they can procure, The French have an inconſiderable 


factory here. : 

The princes and chiefs of the Malabar dominions, and 
98 roger the Samorin of Calicut, on extraordinary oc- 
caſions, uſed to make entertainments, to which the whole 
country: was invited; but the expence rather aroſe from 
the quantity than the quality of the proviſions, which 
(chiefly conſiſted of rice, the grain called dboll, with the 

uce of turmeric, cocoa-nut, and other vegetables, all 
3 and their only liquor was pure 
L508 53160) 15; ts waters 
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water. Theſe entertainments are literally cramming 
matches; for it is not unuſual for ſome of the gueſts, 
tempted by this food being at free-coſt, to over-charge 
their ſtomachs ſo as to die under it. This, ſays Mr. Gro/e, 
is treated as a matter of pleaſantry; and when they would 
celebrate the magnificence of one of theſe feaſts, they do 
it by telling the number that burſt at it. a 

Gn the back of the Samorin's dominions, and conti- 
guous to them, is the country of the raja of Saringpatam, 
or, Seringapatam, which is ſaid to have been never ſubdued 
until it became dependent on Heyder Ally. It has been 
a fixed law with theſe humane and equitable people, never 
to make any but a defenſive war, and even then not to 
kill a man though in battle; inſtead of which, they prac- 
tiſe a ſingular method of fighting, which is attended with 
ſucceſs. Their warriors are trained up to a particular 
dexterity of cutting off the noſes of their enemies in an 
engagement; and the dread of incurring this deformity 
long proved ſufficient to keep neighbours, not more mar- 
tial than themſelves, from diſturbing their tranquillity. 
This, as the above ingenious author obſerves, reminds us 
of the celebrated ſtratagem of Julius Cz/ar, at the battle 
of Pharſalia, who, riding through the ranks of his hardy 
veterans, directed them to aim at the faces of the young 
and delicate patricians. ; 

This country, remarkable for its abundant fruitfulneſs, 
was miſerably laid waſte by the army of Heyder Ally, or, as 
he is ſtyled by the French hiſtorian of his life, Ayder Ali 
Khan. See the Engliſh tranſlation of the hiſtory of that 

rince, vol. I. page 196. 
K Still farther 12 Re both is CRANGANORE, which was 
poſſeſſed and fortified by the Portugueſe ſoon after their 
arrival in India; but the Dutch took it from them in Ja- 
nuary 1662. | : 5 

Fourteen or fifteen miles farther to the ſouth is the city 
of Cochix, which is ſituated in a kingdom of the ſame 
name, in ten degrees north latitude. There are two 
towns of this name, called Old and New Cochin; the 
former is ſituated up a river half a league from the ſea ; 
and, as the ſea has gained upon the Jand, the other is not 
now above an hundred paces from the ſhore. 

New CocHiN was built by the Portugueſe, who adorn- 
ed it with ſeveral fine edifices, churches, and monaſteries, 
to which belong fine walks and pleaſant gardens. The 
| Feſuits church and college faced the ſea-ſhore, and had a 
15 ſteeple. The convent and church of the Au/tin 
friars ſtood upon the bank of the river. The cathedral 
was a noble piece of architecture; and the convent and 
church of the Dominicans were fine buildings, beautified 
with a double row of pillars of excellent ſtone. 
This city is ſo pleaſantly ſituated, that the Portugueſe 
uſed to ſay, China is a country to get money in, and 
Cochin a place to ſpend it in;“ for the great number of 
| canals formed by the rivers and iſlands render fiſhing and 
fowling very pleaſant diverſions, and the mountains are 
well ſtored with game. 

The Dutch took this city about the year 1662, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſeveral neighbouring princes ; the king of 
Cochin, in particular, who had been exaſperated at the 
inſolence of the Portugueſe, beſieged it with twenty thou- 
ſand men. The ZEnglih had then a factory in the city, 
but were obliged to remove. It was then à mile and a 
half long; but the Dutch immediately gave orders for de- 
moliſhing great part of the houſes, and ſeveral of the 
churches, in order to add to its ſtrength, and render the 
fortifications more regular. | Fe 

OLD Cochix, in which the king reſides, has a bazar, 
or market, in which may be found the produce of the 
country. It is built on the banks of the river, and has 
ſeveral . eg | 
This place is remarkable for having been formerly the 
ſeat of a Fewihh government, that people being once ſo 
numerous in this kingdom, that they amounted to above 
eighty thouſand families, which at preſent are reduced to 
about four thouſand. They have a es iy os about two 
miles from the city, in which are carefully kept their re- 
cords, engraved in Hebrew characters on copper plates; 
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| and can ſhew their hiſtory from the reign of Nebuchad= 


nezzar to the preſent time. About the year 1695, M. 
Van Reede had an abſtract of their hiſtory tranſlated from 


the Hebrew into Low Dutch. They declare that they 


are of the tribe of Manaſſes, a part of which was by the 
above haughty conqueror carried to the moſt eaſtern pro- 
vince of his Jarge empire, which it ſeems extended as far 
as Cape Comorin z and, it is, ſaid, they ſpent three years, 
from the time of their leaving Babylon, in travelling thi- 


ther. On their entering Malabar, they met with a friend- 


ly and hoſpitable reception ; the inhabitants allowed them 
liberty of conſcience, the free uſe of their reaſon, and of 
the power of exerting their induſtry. Hence they increaſed 
in number and in wealth, till at length, either by their 
policy or their riches, or by both united, they obtained 
the little kingdom of Cranganore ; when one family among 
them being highly eſteemed for their wiſdom, power, and 
wealth, two of their ſons were choſen by their elders and 
ſenators to reign jointly over the people. But concord, 
the ſtrongeſt band of ſociety, being ſoon broken, ambition 
took place; and one of the brothers inviting his colleague 
to a feaſt, quarrelled with him, and, baſely ſlaying him, 
reigned alone till the ſon of the deceaſed revenged his 
father's death, by killing the fratricide ; and thus the ſtate 
fell again into a democracy, which ſtill continues among 
the ws ſettled there. The lands have ſeveral ages ago 
returned back into the hands of the Malabars, whilſt po- 
verty and oppreſſion have induced many to apoſtatize. 

Farther to the ſouth is Anjenga, where the Engliſh have 
a fort, ſecured by the ſea on one ſide, and a ſmall river on 
the other; but not a drop of water fit for drinking is to be 
had within leſs than three miles of the factory. 

This place is ſaid to be ſubject to the queen of Attinga, 
the hereditary ſovereign of a {mall territory. By the con- 
ſtitution of the country it muſt be always governed by a 
queen. It is againſt the law for her to marry; but, that 
heireſles of her blood may not be wanting, ſhe may chooſe 
to admit whom, and as many as ſhe pleaſes, to the honour 
of her bed; her ſeraglio is therefore generally compoſed 
of the handſomeſt young men of her court. The ſons 
have the rank of nobility, and none but the daughters 
have any title to the ſucceſſion. . 

The cuſtom of the women not being allowed to cover 
any part of their breaſts, ſo generally practiſed in the 
countries of Malabar, is here more ſtrictly obſerved than 
in many other places; and we are informed by Mr. 
Groſe, that a woman of that country, who had been ſome 
time in an European ſettlement, where ſhe had con- 
formed to their faſhion, continued to cover her breaſts 
when ſhe returned home; but coming into the preſence of 
the queen, ſhe ordered them to be cut off, for daring to 
appear before her with ſuch a mark of diſreſpect to the 
eſtabliſhed manners of her country. 

To the ſouth of Anjenga is TEGAPATAM, near Cape 
Comorin, where the Dutch have a ſettlement. 

Thus have we finiſhed our deſcription of India in ge- 
neral, and of the principal ſettlements on the coaſt ; and 
ſhall .conclude with an obſervation from an ingenious 


author, that from ſuch ſtrange cuſtoms as have been juſt 


deſcribed, it ſeems natural to infer that a barbariſm 
reigns among the Malabars, equal to that of the ſavages 
of America ; yet this is ſo far from being true, that they 
are diſtinguiſhed by their politeneſs, and eſpecially by a 
ſhrewdneſs in diſcerning their own intereft, which thoſe 
who treat with them are ſure to experience. Like moſt 
of the people of the eaſt, they are grave, know perfectly 
well how to keep up their dignity, and are great ob- 
ſervers of ſilence, eſpecially in their public employments; 
for they deſpiſe and diſtruſt all verboſity, and their ha- 
rangues are conciſe and pathetic. Thus two ambaſſadors 
being ſent by the naick of Madura to the king of Travan- 
care, whoſe dominions are ſituated near thoſe of the Sa- 
morin, one of them making a long ſpeech, and the other 
preparing to reſume it where the firſt had left off, the king 
auſterely admoniſhed him in theſe words, Do not be 
é long, life is ſhort,” 7 | 
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SUA PI. Xx. 


ren ISLANDS, 


Their Situation, Extent, Number, and Produce ; the 


Perſons and Manners of. the Inhabitants. A conciſe 
Account of the Settlement of the Portugueſe here, and 
their Deftruftion. 


HE Matbrvts were the firſt iſlands diſcovered by 
the European navigators on their arrival in the In- 
Hies. The moſt northern of them are reckoned fifteen 
leagues from Cape Comoren ; they extend from ſeven de- 
grees twenty minutes north, to one degree ſouth latitude ; 
but are no where above thirty or thirty-five leagues broad. 
Within this ſpace are contained ſuch a prodigious mul- 
titude of little iſlands, that their number cannot be fixed. 
The prince, who is ſovereign of them all, takes the title 
of Sultan of thirteen provinces and twelve thouſand iſlands, 
There is doubtleſs ſome pride and great exaggeration in 
this pompous title, which ſtrongly favours of oriental 
vanity. =o | 

In his multitude of little iſlands, a great number are 
uninhabited. Some are only covered with herbs and tim- 
ber ; others have no verdure, and are nothing but mov- 
ing ſand: ſome of theſe laſt diſappear with the flux of the 
tide ; others are daily waſhed away; and thoſe that have 
only trees and herbs are covered with crabs, large lob- 
ſters, and penguins, a ſpecies of birds as large as a gooſe. 
Not only the deſert iſlands, but thoſe which are habitable, 
are extremely ſmall, fince Male, the moſt ſpacigus of them, 
and the place of the king's refidence, is no more than a 
league and an half in circumference. 

hey are divided into thirteen provinces, or diviſions, 

called by the inhabitants attolons ; and are ſeparated from 
each other by ſtraits, which either their narrowneſs, or the 
rocks and ſand- banks, render impaſſable to merchant-ſhips. 
Nature has in a ſurpriſing manner fortified theſe iſlands 
againſt the rage of the impetuous torrents, by encompaſ- 
fing them with rocks, which ſerve as a rampart, againſt 
which the waves daſh in vain: yet they have four open- 
ings oppoſite to each other, where the channels which 
croſs this long and narrow cluſter of iſlands ſerve them 
for hatbours, according to the difference of the ſeaſons. 

As theſe iſlands are in the midſt of the torrid zone, it 
may be imagined that the heat is exceffive. The days 
and nights are equal, and the nights are always extremely 
cool, and attended with a plentiful dew. This coolneſs 
renders the heat of the day more ſupportable; and, from 
refreſhing the earth, it cauſes vegetables to thrive here as 
well as in temperate climates. | 

The rainy ſeaſon begins in April, and laſts ſix months. 
The dry ſeaſon begins in Oclober, after which it never 
rains, and the wind is always at /, till the next ap- 
proach of the rains. 


Ti ſoil is as fertile as can be deſired, in ſuch things as 


it produces, which are millet, pulſe of various kinds, and 
chiefly cocoa-nuts ; and it is ſaid that there is no country 
in the world where the fruit is ſo fine and plentiful ; and 


as this alone is here ſufficient for all the neceſſaries of man, 


the expence of living in the Maldive iſlands is quite in- 
conſiderable. With the cocoa-trees they build veſſels of 
three hundred tons burden ; and from the bark, which 
is called Kayar, they make all their rigging. They alſo 
make oil of the fruit for their kitchens and lamps. Oranges, 
citrons, and pomegranates are no leſs plentiful here. The 
ſea alſo abounds with variety of fiſn; and on the land are 
tortoiſes that have large and beautiful ſhells, Black and 

en amber are found here, and alſo black coral, and the 

Ils called cowries, or blackmoors- teeth, which in many 


parts of the world ſerve inſtead of money. A great 


8 of this tayar, together with cowries, is ſent to 


lon, and there exchanged for the areca nut, Raynal, 
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* iii. Corwrtes are only to be obtained three days before 

e new moon, and three a after, In this fiſhery the 
women alone are employed, who wade up to the middle 
in water to gather them upon the ſands. They are put 
up in parcels, which contain 12,000 each. The Abbe 
Raynal ſuppoſes, that the value of ſhells exported annually 


from hence to Ceylon and Bengal, amounts to upward of 


30,000 pounds ſterling. Hiſtoire Politique, Livre iii. 

A ſpecies of fiſh is caught here, which is called by the 
natives F this is dried in the ſun, then falted, 
by being dipped feveral times in the ſea, and cut into pieces 
of the thickneſs and length of a man's finger; great quan- 
tities are exported annually to Achen, where they are pur- 
chaſed with gold and benzoin. The gold remains in the 
Maldives; and the benzoin is ſent to Mocha, where it 
procures in return about three hundred bales of coffee for 
the conſumption of the natives of theſe iſlands. Rayxar, 

The Meldivians are a tractable people, eaſily dealt 
with. They are of an olive complexion, and ſmall of 
ſtature, but well proportioned. Moſt of them go quite 
naked, except wearing a cloth about their waiſt; yet 
oy are ſaiĩd to excel moſt of the Eaftern nations in ma- 
nufactures, and alſo in letters and the ſciences; and have 
particularly a very high eſteem for aſtronomy. They are 
beſides prudent and ſedate, ſkilled in the management of 
their naval veſſels, brave and courageous, expert in the 
uſe of arms; and there reigns amongſt them a well-regu. 
lated police. The people are of the Mahometan religion; 
and when one of them has made a voyage to Mecca, he 
e privilege of wearing a long beard as a ſign of his 
anctity. 

The king's revenue chiefly conſiſts in the fifth of the 
fruits gathered by his ſubjects, and of what they can ſave 
from veſſels wrecked on their coaſts. The allurement of 
this ſort of gain has rendered them ſurpriſingly dexterous 
in 8 goods from the bottom of the 4 
| The ſmal profits to be made here furniſhes the reaſon 
why none but the Portugueſe have endeavoured to eftabliſh 
themſelves in theſe iſlands. "They were diſcovered in 1507 
by admiral Soarez, who contain an alliance with the 
king of the country, and aſked leave to build a fortified 
magazine at Male; which was granted without difficulty 
by the prince, who was delighted with the preſents he had 
received, and hoped to derive great advantages from an 
union with a nation then ſo famous. Soarez erected the 
fort on the ſea- ſide, of wood and earth; he having neither 
ſtone nor lime to raiſe a more ſolid ſtructure. This work 
was ſcarcely completed, when, trufting too much to the 
reputation of the Portugueſe, and to the friendſhip of the 
king, he ſhewed that he was diſpoſed to rule both over the 
foreigners and the natives of the. country, and to give 
the law in matters of commerce. he Mahometans 
plotted fecretly againſt him; they attacked the fort ſud- 
denly, when only fifteen or twenty ſoldiers guarded it, 
killed the admiral, and made themfelves 5 ka of the 
place. Thus the Portugueſe, by their own pride and 


folly, loſt that eſtabliſhment as quickly as they had ac- 


quired it, | 

It is aſſerted by the French hiſtorian of Ader Ali Khan, 
whoſe conqueſts in the ſouthern parts of the peninſula of 
India have drawn on him the attention of all Europe, 
that he had made himſelf maſter of all this cluſter of 
iſlands : but when it is conſidered how much the naval 
power of that prince ſuffered'in the year 1781, from the 
attacks made upon it by the Britiſß fleet, in the ports of 
Calicut and Mangalore, fuch a conqueſt, if ever made, is 


not likely to be retained by his fon and ſucceſſor, Tippe 


Saib, 
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FECT h 
Its Name, Boundaries; Situation, and Extent. Its Pro- 
vinces, Climate, Rivers, and Minerals; with a particu- 


lar Account of the Springs Naptha, found in Perſia. 


ERS according to the poets, derived its name from 
© Perſeus, the en of Fuptter and Danae. Leſs fabu- 
lous authors ſuppoſe it derived from Paras which ſignifies 
a horſeman, the Perſians being always celebrated for their 
{kill in horſemanſhip 3 but the name is too ancient for us 
to receive any certain account of its origin, and it is to 
little purpoſe to enumerate the conjectures of authors, 
when all diſagree. Sir William Jones ſuppoſes it to be 
derived from the Perſian word pars, which ſignifies a leo- 
pard ; which name it might receive from the country 
bs been infeſted with beaſts of that ſpecies, - 

This kingdom is bounded on the eaſt by the dominions 
of the Mogul; on the north by Uſbec Tartary, the Caſpian 
Tea, and 7 3 on the ſouth by the Indian ocean and 
the gulf of Perſia or Baſſora; and on the weſt by the 
Turkiſh empire. This extenſive kingdom is ſituated be- 
tween 25 and 45? of north latitude, and between 45* and 
67% of eaſt longitude, from the meridian of London. Its 
length and breadth is therefore nearly equal; and were 
not the north-eaſt parts of Per/ia divided from the north- 
weſt by the Caſpian ſea, the form of this country would be 
almoſt ſquare, and it is twelve hundred miles from eaſt to 
weſt, and nearly as much from north to ſouth, oo 

This extenſive kingdom is divided into the following 
provinces: on the frontiers of India are, e or 
the province of the ſun, part of the ancient Hyrcania, 
including Herat and Efterabad; Sableuſtan, including the 
ancient Bafria and Candabor; and S:giftan, the ancient 
Drangiana., 2 

The ſouthern diviſion contains, Makeran; Kerman, the 
ancient Gedrofſia ; and Fariſlan, the ancient Per/ia. 

The ſouth-weſt diviſion, on the frontiers of Turkey, 
contains the provinces of Chuſſſian, the ancient Suſiana; 
Trac- Agem, the ancient Parthia ; and Curdeſtan, part of 
ancient Aria. | | . e 

The north · weſt diviſion, lying between the Caſpian ſea 
and the frontiers of Turkey in 475 contains the provinces 
of Aderbeitzen, the ancient Media; Georgia, Gangea, and 
Dagiſtan, part of the ancient Theria and Colchis ; Ghilan, 
part of the ancient. Hyrcania; Shirvan, and Mazan- 
deran. . | | 
The longeſt day in the ſouth of Perfia is thirteen hours 
and an half, and in the north above fifteen hours. In 
a country ſo extenſive, the air and ſeaſons muſt ne- 
ceſſarily te very different: thus, in the middle of the 
kingdom, winter begins. in November, and continues 
till March, with ſevere froſts and ſnow, great quan- 
tities of which fall on the mountains, but much leſs 
in the plains. From the month of March till May the 
wind is generally high ; and from thence till September 
they have a calm ſerene ſky, without even a cloud, In 
the day-time the weather is pretty hot; but the refreſh- 
ing breezes that conſtantly blow in the mornings and 
evenings, as well as in the night, render the ſummers 
agreeable, eſpecially as the nights are ten hours long. 
The air is ſo pure, and the ſtars ſhine with ſuch luſtre, 
that people uſually travel in the night; and ſuch is the 
dryneſs of the atmoſphere during the fair ſeaſoh, that not 
the leaſt dew or moiſture falls on any thing expoſed to it. 
No country is more healthful than the centre of Perſia; 
and foreigners, who come there ſtrong and robuſt, gene- 
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rall) * an uninterrupted ſtate of health; but it is ob- 
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nd 
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| ſerved, that thoſe who are ſick at their arrival ſeldoni re- 


cover. | 

In the ſouthern part of Perſia the air is very unhealth- 
ful in the ſpring and fall : but this is not the caſe in the 
months of © une, Fu, and Auguſt ; the weather, however, 
is, ſo very hot, that both natives and foreigners retire to 


the mountains. The hot winds, which blow from the 


eaſtward, over long tracts of ſandy deſerts, are extremel 

ſuffocating, and ſometimes a blaſt ſtrikes the traveller dea 

in an inſtant, "The northern part of the Per an domini- 
ons, particularly the provinces of Georgia, Shirvan, and 
Aderbeitzen, though very dry and warm during the ſum- 
mer, is ſubject in the winter to ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
as ſevere a froſt for ſix months together as any countries 
on the continent in the ſame latitude ; but theſe provinces 
being very mountainous, there is frequently a ſurpriſing 


difference between the air on the north and ſouth ſides of 


the mountains, ſo that travellers, in paſſing a few miles; 
feel the 'moſt aſtoniſhing difference in the temperature of 
the air: but though theſe mountains are cold, they are 
extremely healthful. On the contrary, the flat countries 
of Ghilan and Mazenderan, which lie near the Caſpian ſea, 
are very damp and unhealthful; and the inhabitants are 
obliged in ſummer to retire into the mountains, their 
water in the low grounds being foul and corrupted. 


Geographers have obſerved, that there is no country in 


the known world, of ſo large an extent as Per/ia, that has 
ſo few navigable rivers ; for in the heart of that kingdom 
there is nota ſingle river'that will carry a boat of any bur- 
den, and in ſome parts a perſon may travel ſeveral days 
without meeting with any water at all. Indeed the river 
Oxus, which ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, has a 
large ſtream ; but none of its branches riſe in the Per/iar 
dominions. The rivers Kur and Aras, anciently called 
the Cyrus and Araxes, which riſe in the mountains of Ara- 
rat, and flow through Georgia, Shirvan, and Aderbeitzen, 
which, after joining their ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian ſea, 
are much the moſt conſiderable rivers in the dominions of 
Perſia. There are, however, ſeveral ſmall rivulets which 
fall from the mountains, and, in their courſe, flow to the 
principal cities. TY | 

As water is ſo ſcarce, it is no where huſbanded better, 
nor have any people more ingenious methods of convey- 
ing it to their cities, the corn-fields, and gardens. This 
is a public concern, and there is an officer in every pro- 
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vince to take care of the proper diſtribution of the waters. 


All their little rivulets and ſprings are turned to thoſe parts 
of the country where they are moſt wanted: they alſo dig 
wells of a prodigious depth and breadth, out of which they 
draw the water by the help of oxen, with great leathern 
buckets ; which, being emptied into ciſterns, is let out as 
occaſion requires for the ſervice of the country. The 
have likewiſe vaſt ſubterranean aqueducts, through whic 
water is conveyed to places at the diſtance of twenty or 
thirty leagues. _ 


As to the Perſian minerals, they have good mines of 


copper, iron, and lead; fulphur and ſaltpetre are found in 


the mountains; they have alſo antimany, and emery. There 
are plains near twenty leagues oyer, covered with /alt, and 
others with ſaltpetre and alum. In ſome parts of Carma- 
nia the ſalt is ſaid to be fo hard, 
it inſtead of ſtone in building their cottages. | 
In the provinces of Fars and Shirvan are found great 
quantities of bo/e-armoniac, and a marl uſed by the coun- 
Uy peome nn or nmhe TT Rt 
In the -iſland of Mete, in the Gyr ſea, are ſprings 
of black or dark-grey naptha, which boil up higheſt when 
the weather is thick and hazy. This naptha frequently 
takes fire on te uric, and jo great quantities run in» 
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that the poor people uſe 
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flame into the ſea, to an almoſt incredible diſtance from 
the ſhore z but in clear weather the ſprings do not boil up 
above two or three feet. This oily ſubſtance, in boiling 


over; becomes of ſuch a conſiſtence, that by degrees it 


almoſt cloſes up the mouth of the ſpring ; and ſometimes, 
theſe mouths being cloſed up, hillocks are formed over 
them as black as pitch : but when they are ſtopped up in 
one place they break out in another, though ſome, that 
have not been long open, form a mouth of eight or ten 
feet in diameter. | 

This ſubſtance has a difagreeable fmell, and is chiefly 
uſed by the poor as we uſe oil in lamps, or to boil their 
proviſions. It burns beſt when mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of aſhes ; and, as they have great plenty of it, every 
family is well ſupplied. . 
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The Face of the Country: The Corn, Plants, Trees, Fruits, 
and Shrubs Perſia; 33 of the Senna- tree; the 
Tree that produces Manna ; the Perſian Poppies, and the 
Manner of extrating Opium from them; the Tree which 

" yields Aﬀafcetida, and the Method by which it is obtained. 

| Of the Beaſts of Burden, particularly of the Perſian Ca- 
mels, Horſes, and Mules. The Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, 
and Fiſhes. 

\HERE are few flowers in the ſouth part of Per/ia, 
exceſſive heat being as deſtructive to them as ex- 

treme cold; but nothing can appear more beautiful than 
the fields of Hyrcania, where are groves of orange - trees, 


© jeſſamines, and all: the flowers known in Europe ; and the 


eaſtern part of Perſia, called Mazenderan, is one con- 
tinued parterre from September to April, the whole coun- 
try being covered with flowers; and though this is their 
winter feaſon, it is alſo the beſt time for fruits. In the 
other months the heat is ſo intolerable, and the air of the 
plains ſo unhealthful, that, as already obſerved, the natives 
are obliged to retire to the mountains. 

Rice, wheat, and barley, are almoſt the only corn that 
grows in Perſia; for they have no oats, and little or no 


GEOGRAPHY. . 


ſome places they grow four feet high, and have white 
leaves. They extract the juice from them in June, by 
making little inciſions in the head of the poppy, on which 
a thick liquid oozes from them, which is gathered before 
ſun-riſe. It is ſaid to have ſuch an effect upon the peo- 
ple employed in this work, that they look very pale, and 
their limbs tremble. The liquor thus drawn from the 
poppies ſoon grows thick, and is made into pills. 
A great deal of ſaffron is alſo produced in Per/ia, 
Aſſafeetida is much admired by the natives both of 
Perſia and India, who frequently eat it with their food. 
It is a liquor that flows from a plant called hi/tot, an in- 
ciſion being made in the root for that purpoſe. It thickens 
after it is drawn, and grows as hard as gum: it is of two 
kinds, the white and the black, the former of which the 
eſteem the beſt for eating. The ſmell of this drug is 10 
exceedingly ſtrong, that it communicates to whatever 
goods lie near it in the ſhip, however cloſely they may 
be wrapped ; and it is ſcarcely poſſible to remove this 
sent, when it is once imbibed. 
In the deſerts of Carmania are two ſmall ſhrubs of a 
iſonous nature; the firſt called galbad ſamour, or the 
wer which poiſons the wind ; for ſome people imagine 
that this occaſions thoſe killing winds, which, in the hot 
ſeafon, blow in this province. The other ſhrub is called 
terzebre, the trunk of which is about as thick as a man's 
leg, and grows about ſix feet high; its leaves are almoſt 
8 and it bears a flower reſembling that of the ſweet- 
iar. OE 
Among the cattle of Perſia, the camels, horſes, mules, 
aſſes, oxen, and buffaloes, are very ſerviceable; and more 
particularly the camel, which is valuable both on account 
of the weight he carries, and the little expence at which he 
is kept. Of theſe camels there are ſeveral kinds, among 
which thoſe engendred between a dromedary, or camel 
with two bunches on his back, and a female with one, are 
eſteemed the beſt, and fold for twenty or thirty pounds 
each: they are ſeldom tired, and are faid to carry nine 
hundred or a thouſand pounds weight. Thaſe that travel 
between paban and the Perſian gulf are of a much 
ſmaller ſize, and carry no more than five or fix hundred 


pounds weight, yet theſe are almoſt as ſerviceable as the 


2 Their ſeaſons are different in the north and ſouth ; | other, for they are much ſwiſter, and will gallop like a 
r 


when they are ſowing in one part of the country they 
are reaping in another, and in ſome places the diſtance 
between ſeed- time and harveſt does not exceed three 


* 


Months. | 


, 


They have ſeveral kinds of grapes and ſome fo large 


| that a nh toward They keep their grapes 
e 


all winter, and let them hang a conſiderable time on the 
vine, wrapped up in linen bags. £8, 
Dates are eſteemed the moſt delicious fruit of this coun- 
and are no where, ſo good as in Perſia. The pulp 
ich 2 the ſtone is a clammy ſubſtance extremely 
fweet. When ripe they are laid in heaps, and candy or 
preſerve themſelves without ſugar, The tree which bears 
them is very tall, but flender, and, like other palms, has 
branches only at the top, and'the fruit grows in cluſters of 


thirty or forty pounds weight. The tree does not bear till 
it is fifteen years old, but it is ſaid to continue bearing 


till it is above an hundred, | | | 
Pina has moſt of the fruits of Europe, and if the peo- 
ple underſtood gardening they would have them in much 
greater perfection; but they are neither acquainted with 
ting; inoculating, or the management of dwarf trees: 

nce all their trees run up very high, and are loaded with 


wood. Chardin obſerves, be has ſeen above fifty ſorts of 


fruit at an entertainment, ſome of which grew at the 
diſtance of nine hundred miles. 8 8 2 
Olivei grow near the Caſpian ſea, but the natives neither 


know how to preſerve them, nor to extract the oil. Pi 


tac his nuts are almoſt peculiar to Perſia, and are exported; 
in great quantities. y have alſo plantations of ſugar 
/ . | 
They bave likewiſe the palm, the res and the mul. 
pol of the laſt they have large plantations for their 
11K-WOrms. . E 

*='Perfia likewiſe affords plenty of other phyſical drug | 
as, nur pomica, gum, ammoniac, a kind of rhubarb, - 
tafſia.' The Perun poppies are much eſteemed for the 


quantity and "ſtrength of the opium they produce. In 
Eon as | 


horſe; whereas the other ſeldom exceed a foot-pace. When 


they are to take their burden the driver touches their 
knees, upon which they kneel down till they are loaded, 
and when that is done, ſuddenly riſe. Their drivers ſuffer 
them to graze by the road fide, with their loads upon their 
backs, on weeds and thiſtles; and when they travel 
through deſarts, in which nothing green is to be found, 
they feed them with balls compounded of barley-meal and 
chaff made up into a paſte, and often mix cotton- ſeed 
with it; but, conſidering his bulk, the camel is the leaſt 
feeder of any animal. It is a great advantage that it 
will live two or three days together without water, there 
being ſcarce any to be met with in the deſarts through which 
their journies frequently lie. They ſhed all their hair every 
ſpring, and become perfectly naked. Of this hair abund- 
ance of fine ſtuffs are made. They are extremely tract- 
able, except in their rutting- time, which laſts thirty or 
forty days, and then they are very unruly, on which ac- 
count their drivers increaſe their burdens to tame them. 
They go with young eleven months, or, according to 
ſome authors, twelve. | | | 
Aſſes, mules, buffaloes, and oxen, are alſo uſed indif- 
ferently for carryin jt c or burdens ; and, the land 
here being ploughed by buffaloes and oxen, ſuch are ſeldom 
killed for food. The aſſes of Per/ia are much larger and 
ſwifter than ours, and will travel very well; but the 
fineſt beaſts are the horſes, which are very beautiful and 
well managed. They are finely proportioned, and are 
light and ſprightly, but are only uſed for the ſaddle: 
t / Babe never gelt, and always wear their tails at the 
full length. They are, however, neither ſo ſwift as the 
Arabian horſes, nor ſo hardy as thoſe of the Tartars. 
Horſes fetch a great price in Perſia, ſome being ſold. 
for two or three hundred pounds, and in general they 
ſeldom ſell for leſs than fifty pounds each, which is 
chiefly owing to the numbers ſent into India and Turkey- 
They have alſo excellent mules, valued at thirty or forty 
pounds each. „ 1 KL "HD 
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The uſual food for the horſes is barley and chopped young men have a lock on- each templez which hangs 
ſtraw: they have no mangers, but give their horſes their down, and ſerves as an ornament to their faces. Theit 
corn in bags, as our hackney-coachmen do; but ſome- | cheeks ate ſhaved, but the beard of the chin reaches up 
times they feed them with balls, or barley meal. to their temples. Their mollahs and religious people wear 

There are here great plenty of Jheep and goats, and the long beards, which they only clip into form; but the 
natives ſeldom eat any other meat. Their ſheep are | common people cut theirs pretty ſhort; None of them 
large, and remarkable for their fat tails, which commonly | ſuffer any hair to grow upon their bodies. 
weigh eight or ten pounds, and ſome are ſaid to weigh Moſt of them have Caps of cloth, which riſe ten ot 
above twenty pounds weight. In ſome parts of Perſia twelve inches, and terminate at the top in four corners. 
their ſheep have ſix or ſeven horns, ſome ſtanding ſtraight | They have a ſhorter cap in ſummer, faced with Bockba- 
out of their foreheads, ſo that when their rams engage, rian lamb-ſkins ; their ears, which are very large, are al. 

much blood is uſually ſpilt. The Perſian goats are not | ways left bare, and generally hang down, in conſe- 
only valuable for their fleſh, but for their air or wool, | quence of the weight of the caps reiting on them; and, 
of which conſiderable quantities are exported from Car- when Mr. Hanway was there, many were proud of ſhews 
here "7 | ing that they were not cut off. They are fond of having 

There are few hogs ; for, as the M{ahometans have the their caps, as well as their outer garments, of a crimſon 

vernment of the country, and are taught by their re- colour, which has a grand appearance: deep blue, which 
ſivion to abhor thoſe animals, their Chri/tian ſubjects do | is ſeldom worn, except in coarſe cloths, is their mourn- 

not endeavour to breed them, except toward Georgia and | ing colour. People of ſuperior rank wear a ſaſh of Ker- 
Armenia, where the Chriſtians are very numerous. mania wool wrapped about their heads as turbans ; ſome 

There are few wild beaſts, either in the ſouthern or | of theſe are ſo exceedingly fine, as to coſt twenty-five 
middle parts of Perſia, where there is no cover for them. pounds; and the common price for ſuch as are good is 
They have, however, ſome deer and antelopes. In the eight or ten crowns. Thus their heads are kept very 
woody parts of Curdiſtan and Hyrcania there are lions, warm; and they ſeldom pull off their caps, but wear 
tygers, leopards, wild boars, and jackalls, and in Armenia them even in the preſence of their king. Next to their 
and Media there are abundance of deer, wild goats, and | ſkins they wear a kind of ſhirt, or veſt, of chequered 
do. | 55 | filk or callicoe, generally blue, which they ſeldom or 

They have the ſame ſort of tame and wild fowl as we | never waſh till it is worn out: it has an open boſom, but 
have in Europe, but have more of them in the north than | neither neck nor ' wriſt-bands, and is made cloſe to the 

in the ſouth part of the country. Their partridges are arm, Over the veſt they wear a waiſtcoat, and upon that 
the largeſt and beſt taſted that are any where to be met | a coat, which has cloſe ſleeves, and is faſtened before with 
with. 37% buttons and loops, and alſo with a faſh. This coat is 
The pelican, which the Perſſans call taceb, or the | wide at bottom, and bangs a little below their knees. 
water-drawer, is a very remarkable fowl : its body is faid 'They likewiſe frequently wear a looſe upper coat, which 
to be-as large as a ſheep, and its head very ſmall; but it ſome have lined with furs, as ermines, ſquirrels, or fables, ' 
has a bill ſixteen or eighteen inches long, and as thick as | This garment is worn for warmth, and alſo for ftate ; 
a man's arm, and under it is a large bag, which will hold for it 1s common to ſee a great man ſit in his ſable coat 
a conſiderable: quantity of water; for they build their in the height of ſummer; but it muſt be obſerved that 
neſts in the deſarts, and frequently go two days journey theſe coats reach no farther than the waiſt. Their under 
to fetch water for their young ones; and then , bring | garments, whether of ſilk, cotton, or woollen, are quilt- 
enough in this receptacle to laſt them a conſiderable ed, which renders them warm without being heavy. As 
time. bd e ee ; + © . | their ſhirts have no collars, they always go bare- necked. 
The country near the Caſpian ſea is full of ſerpents, | The fleeves of their upper garment reach down to their 
toads, ſcorpions, and other ' venomous reptiles, many of |fingers, They ſometimes wear cloth ſtockings, which 
which die in ſummer for want of water, and infect the | fit looſe like boots; but for the moſt part they uſe only 
air of that part of the country. ona ug are very |woollen ſocks, that reach over the ancles. They wear 
troubleſome in the flat country near the Caſpian ſea ; ſlippers like women's ſhoes, without quarters. Their 
and there is a white fly, no bigger than a flea, whoſe ſting | drawers, or rather trowſers, are more convenient in a hot 
is like the prick of a pin. Here are alſo millepedes, ork country than breeches, being without any tight ligatures. 


bite is as malignant as the ſting of a ſcorpion. For this reaſon,” ſays Mr. Hanmay, « their clothing 
In the heart of Perſia, which is very dry, they are in general ſeems more conducive to health and ftrength 
not much troubled with inſets, except being ſome- than that of the Europeans: the ſaſh round the waiſt 
times viſited by ſwarms of locuſts, which fly in ſuch'] may, however, keep their loins too warm; but girding up 
numbers, that they reſemble a cloud, and obſcure the fun. |the-loins is a practice in dreſs of the greateſt antiquity. 
Wherever theſe light, they deſtroy the fruits of the earth; Under this ſaſn they carry a long pointed knife in a 
but happily certain birds, which prey upon the locuſts, wooden caſe, mounted with gold and ſilver. Their 
generally viſit the country about the ſame time, and | writers carry their ink and pens about them in a caſe, 
reſcue it from the deſolation which would otherwiſe be'|which they alſo put under their ſaſh, or in a pocket under 
read; 1 DT OY = e ©1755 $57 54 h 
F There are great plenty of ſca-ſiſb of almoſt all kinds | When thoſe of rank ride, they have boots of yellow lea- 
in the Perſian gulf and the Caſpian ſea; and the rivers ther. Fheir bridles, ſaddles, and houſings are almoſt co- 
Cur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian, have plenty |vered with gold; and the latter are fo large, as almoſt to 
of river-fiſh ; but they are at too great a diſtance from [hide the hinder parts of the horſe. | | T 
Iſpaban to ſupply that city, and therefore fiſh is ſeldom I be dreſs of the women differs from that of the men, 
taſted there. | 4% % „ {rather for the diſtinction of ſexes, than by affecting any 


8 Is prepoſterous form. They adorn their arms with bracelets, 
| . MO-:3 Aland neither the men nor women wear gloves. The orna- 
SECT, III. ments of their heads conſiſt of jewels diſpoſed in ſeveral 


21 ed + 423111 2%: 1IKY different forms, 39755 

The Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and Cuſtoms of | If ever they go into the ſtreets, which the ladies of rank 
T7 7 the Perſians. | ſeldom do, they wear a white veil, which covers them 

| FOR: S491 f18 eee I rom head to foot, t. 5 2108 ; 
HE Perſians have agreeable features, are of a good] Black hair is not only the moſt common, but the moſt 

[ ature, and well ſhaped. In Georgia and the eſteemed; and the thickeſt. and broadeſt eye-brows are 
northern provinces they have fine complexions, but to- | moſt admired, If their eye-brows are not black, the 
ward the ſouth are a little upon the olive. However, as women will colour them; and it is not uncommon to 
many of the great men have for a long time paſt had paint their faces: they alſo rub: their hands and fect with 
their wives chiefly from Georgia and Cire | the breed an orange-coloured pomatum. Wi e 200 ne 
in the ſouthern provinces is much mende a Their eyts As both the men and women are dreſſed in the richeſt 
and hair are generally black, and the men, in moſt parts lowered and brocaded ſilks, it is evident they ſpare no 
e the country, ſhave their heads very eloſe; but . 8 in adorning themſelves. Their ſaſhes are alſo 
of brocaded, 
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brocaded, and are ſaid to coſt from twenty to an hun- 
dred crowns ; and over theſe they have frequently ano- 
ther of camels hair, ſo curiouſly wrought, that it ſeldom 
coſts much leſs. All this, with their rich furniture when 
they ride out, as they do almoſt every day, keeps them 
poor; ſo that it is very common for them to feel the ef- 
fects of poverty at home, while they are loaded with gold 
and jewels when they go abroad. 

As to the food of the Perfians, they uſually drink a 
diſh of coffee early in the morning, and about eleven 
o'clock go to dinner, when they eat fruit, ſweetmeats, or 
curds and milk; but cheir principal meal is in the even- 
ing, when they have generally a diſh of pilow, which is 
boiled rice well buttered and ſeaſoned, and a fowl, a 
piece of mutton, or kid, ſerved up with it. 

Their uſual way of drefling their fleſh is by cutting it 
into little ſlices, and then ſkewering them together broil 
them over a charcoal fire ; but whether they boil or roaſt, 
it is always done to rags, or it would be you 6 er to pull 
the meat in pieces with their fingers, which they are 
forced to do, as they uſe neither knives nor forks. 

They are naturally inclined to temperance, and with 
reſpect to diet ſeem more in a ſtate of nature than the 
Europeans. They, however, uſe opiates, but not near ſo 
much as the Turks; and, beſides coffee, they drink ſe- 
veral kinds of ſherbet, and an infuſion of cinnamon with 
ſugar. an is a part of their religion, and, on oc- 
. of the leaſt intercourſe, men of any diſtinction in- 
vite ſtrangers, as well as their friends, to their table, and 
are very attentive to ſhew them every mark of reſpect. 
The reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed with ſeeing here an 
account of an entertainment, at which Mr. Hanway was 
preſent ; ſince the deſcriptions given by an author of ſuch 
veracity ought always to be preferred to the accounts of 
ſuperficial travellers, who are frequently careleſs and in- 
accurate, and borrow what they deſcribe from the relations 
of others. 

« Su ing brought in, a ſervant preſented a bottle 
of water, and, with a napkin over his ſhoulder, went to 
every one in company, and poured water on their hands 
to waſh. In the court-yard ſtood a large lamp, ſupplied 
with tallow, and in the middle of the room, upon the 
floor, was one large wax candle, which they ſnuffed with 
ſciſſars into a tea-cup of water. A large falver, in the 
form of a tea-board, was ſet before every perſon, covered 
with a plate of pilow, on which was a ſmall quantity of 
minced meat, mixed up with fruit and ſpices. There 
were alſo plates of comfits, ſeveral china baſons of ſher- 
bets, as ſweet, ſour, and other waters, with' cakes of rice, 
and others of wheat-flour, on which were ſprinkled the 
ſeeds of poppies, and others of the like nature. As they 
eſteem it an abomination to cut either bread, or any kind 
of meat, aſter it is dreſſed, theſe cakes are made thin that 
they may be eaſily broken with the hand; and their meat, 


which is generally mutton or fowls, is ſo prepared, that | 


ce 


they divide it with their fingers. When every thing was 
ſet before them, they ate faſt, and without ceremony, 
feeding themſelves with their fingers. The Perſians, in- 
deed, are not very nice in their manner of eating, for they 
greaſe their hands and beſmear their beards. Supper was 
no ſooner over, than warm water was brought to waſh, 
which being done, they reſumed their diſcourſe : and it 
is worthy of remark, that when the oldeft man in the 
company ſpeaks, though he be poor, and ſet at the lower 
end Fs the room, they all give ſtrict attention to his 
words.” 

The uſual ſalute in this country is by putting the 
right hand on the breaſt, and bowing the head; but 
they never move their turban. Thoſe who are familiar 
preſs the palm of your hand between the palms of both 
theirs, and then raiſe them to their forehead, to expreſs 
the high and cordial reſpect they have for your perſon. 
They bow before the king, the viceroys of provinces, 
—_— ee ee with their faces three times to the 
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ET are extremely fond of tobacco; and ſome of 
them draw the ſmoke in ſo prodigious a quantity, that 
it comes out of their noſes. The caalaan, uſed by the 
Perſians in ſmoking, is a glaſs veſſal, reſembling a decan- 
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Being prepared with water, and made up into a ball, it 
is put into a ſilver utenſil, not unlike a tea-cup, to which 
there is a tube affixed, that reaches almoſt to the bottom 
of the veſſel, There is another tube fixed to the neck 
of the veſſel above the water; to this is faſtened a lea. 
thern pipe, through which they draw the ſmoke, which, 
as it paſles through the water, is cool and pleaſant. « The 
Perfians,” ſays Mr. Hanwa have, for many ages, 
been immoderately fond of the caalean. Shah Abas the 
Great, made a law to puniſh this indulgence with death 
but many choſe to forſake their habitations, and to hide 
themſelves in the mountains, rather than renounce this 
infatuating enjoyment; ſo that the prince found it beyond 
his power to aboliſh a cuſtom, which he held to be unna- 
tural, irreligious, and productive both of idleneſs and un- 
neceſſary expence.”” Such an antipathy to the uſe of the 
caalean, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the deteſtation in 
which our James I. held tobacco. 

In their common diſcourſe the Perſians frequently in- 
troduce moral ſentences; and poetical narrations extra. 
ed from their poets; and other writings; and it was for- 
merly their conſtant cuſtom to entertain their gueſts with 
favourite paſſages out of their poets. They are polite, but 
at the ſame time, extravagantly hyperbolical in their com- 
pliments: They place thoſe for whom _ have the 
greateſt reſpect on their left hand, themſelves fitting 
croſs-legged ; but they frequently have ſtools brought for 
Europeans of rank, when they are viſited by ſuch. In 
their ordinary deportment they are neither iraſcible ot 
vindictive, but when their friendſhips are converted into 
enmities, their reſentments are ſtrong and deadly. 
The Perfians were once celebrated for their poetic ge- 
nius ; but internal commotions, which have deſtroyed their 
morals and learning, ſeem likewiſe to have damped their 
poetic fire. In the ſame manner as the Greet compoſi. 
tions were the models of all the Roman writers, ſo were 
thoſe of Per/ia, imitated by the Turks, who conſiderably po- 
liſhed and enriched their language, naturally barren, by 
the number of ſimple and compound words which they 


F 


adopted from the Perſian and Arabic. (Fones's Eſſay on 


the Poetry of the Eaſtern Nations, p. 147.) The ancient 
Perfians are ſaid to have taught their children a moſt ex- 
act reverence for truth; but the preſent generation are 
notorious for their falſhood ; and, as Mr. Hanway ob- 
ſerves, they poiſon with a ſweetmeat, in always ſaying 
what is pleaſing, without regarding the truth. They are 
of a chearful diſpoſition, and yet are rather inclined to 
ſeriouſneſs than loud mirth. | | 
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The LANGUAGE of the- Perſians 3 their Paper, Tnk, and 
Seals ; their Manner . Writing, Learning, and Still in 
the Sciences ; their Diſeaſes, and Methods of Cure. 


HERE is nothing,” ſays Sir William Jones, c which 

| _ affords a ftronger proof of the excellence of 
the Perſian tongue, than that it remained uncorrupted 
after the irruption of the Tartars, who at different times, 
and under various leaders, made themſelves maſters of 
Perfia. They were fo far from diſcouraging polite let- 
ters, like the Goths and Hunns, that they adopted even 
the language and religion'of the conquered country, and 
——_—_ 1 Perf * a boundleſs munificence.” 

iftory of the Perfian Language, page 181. | 

| be Larkin language is N common in Per- 
fa ; it prevails on the ſouthern coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, 
and in thoſe provinces that were formerly conquered by 
the Turks, as Shirvan and Aderbeitzen ; but the illiterate 
people ſpeak a barbarous mixture, and there is a dif- 
ferent dialect in Ghilan and Mazanderan. The pure Per- 
fic is little known but in the ſouthern parts, on the 
| oaſt of the 4 gulf, on the confines of Arabia, and 
particularly in paban. In matters of learning they uſe 
the Arabian language, in which is depoſited the greateſt 
part of that knowledge for which the Per/ians were once 
diſtinguiſhed ; and polite people being fond of Arabian 
words, theſe render their diſcourſe the leſs intelligible to 
their inferiors. As time ſeems to have made no change 
in the cuſtoms of Ala, but the fame manners now pre- 


ter, andffilled about three parts with water, Thejr tobac- 
co is yellow, and very mild, compared to that of OY 


vail which we read were in uſe two thouſand years go. ; 
on o 
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ſo the language of the Per/ians has the ſame idiom and ſub- 
limity of expreſſion, As to the learned languages familiar 
to the Europeans, they are unknown in Perſia. ' 

They write, like the Hebrews, from the right hand to 
the left, and often range their lines in an arbitrary manner; 
fo that upon one leaf of paper they ſometimes write in ten 
different directions, only to ſhew the writer's ability in 
obſerving the proportion of words. | 

The Per/ians make their paper of cotton and ſilk rags, 
and after it is manufactured, ſet a gloſs upon it with a 
ſmooth ſtone or ſhell; and, as it is ſoft and liable to be 
torn, they always roll it up. Their letters of correſpon- 
dence are written on ſmall ſlips of paper, generally in few 
words, and with great exactneſs, no interlineations or 
blots being ever ſuffered to appear; they are then made 
up into a roll about fix inches Jong, and a bit of paper 
is faſtened round it with gum, and ſealed with an im- 
preſſion of ink, which has ſome reſemblance of that uſed 
by our printers, but is not ſo thick. It 1s compoſed of a 
mixture of galls, burnt rice, and gums, and anſwers the 
double purpoſe of ink and wax, as it not wy, ſerves for 
writing but for ſubſcribing with their ſeal. They write 
with pens made of reeds brought from the ſouthern parts 
of Perſia; and in their rings they wear agates, which 

enerally ſerve for a ſeal, their name and ſome verſe of the 
Kiews being uſually engraven upon them. + | 
The Perſians, like other Mahometans, conſider paper 
as ſomething ſacred, and eſteem it as a very ill action either 
to burn or tear it, and much more to put it to any ignoble 
uſes ; for, ſay they, the name of God, or ſome of his ſaints, 
may be written upon it, and therefore 'it would be impi- 
- ous to profane it in that manner; and if there be no writ- 
ing upon it, they ſay it is deſigned for great purpoſes, for 
containing ſubjects of religion, laws divine or human, or 
other things of great moment, and therefore ought not to 
be applied to any common uſes. _ 

As they have not the art of printing amongſt them, 
their books are all manuſcripts, and they excel in writing, 
which they eſteem one of the liberal arts. They are ſaid 
to write eight different hands; among which that called 
Neſty, in which the Koran is written, is in moſt eſteem. 
They ſtand or ſit gracefully, holding the paper in their 
hands, and write with all imaginable eaſe and diſpatch, 
though they have no table to lay their paper upon; and it 
is ſaid, they will tranſcribe a book as large as the Bible, in 
a fair character, for about ten pounds, provided the paper 
be found them. They have ſome clerks in all their great 
towns, but half of them ſcarcely get bread. They uſually 
_ from morning till night for five-pence or ſix-pence 
a day. 1 | 6 1 

rg taſte for literature is now ſcarcely. to be found in 
Perſia, even among people of diſtinction :: indeed many 


the advantages of education; fo. that, although they have 
good natural parts, they are fallen very low in point of 
knowledge: which is indeed the leſs ſurpriſing, as even 
zeading has been of late years little taught, either to thoſe 
bred to arms, or to the vulgar, and is almoſt confined to 
the mullahs, or prieſts: Nadir Shah learned to read after 
he was thirty years of age. DES, Hu 
The learned Mr. (now Sir William) Jones has fur- 
judgment concerning Perſian poetry, by tranſlating ſome 
of their beſt compoſitions with great ſpirit. He deſcribes 
Perfia as having produced more writers of every kind, and 
chiefly poets, 8 all Europe together, which he imputes 
to their natural love of eaſe, retirement, and elegant plea- 
ſures. There is a manuſcript in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, which contains the lives of one hundred and thirty- 
ve of the beſt poets of this nation, moſt of whom left 
very ample collections of their poems behind them; but 
the verſifiers and moderate poets, ſays the ſame writer, if 
Horace will allow any ſuch men to exiſt, are without num- 
ber in Perſia. After ſpeaking very highly of the Afatic 
writers, in which the Perſians come in for their largeſt 
ſhare of commendation, our Perſianied Engliſhman con- 
cludes thus: 1 muſt requeſt, that in beſtowing theſe 
praiſes on the writings, of Aa, I may not be thought to 
derogate from the merit of the Greet and Latin poems, 
which haye juſtly been admired in every age; yet I cannot 
= Fon that our European poetry has ſubſiſted too long 
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of theſe are of mean birth, and moſt are deſtitute of 


niſhed the Engliſb reader with the means of forming a 
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on the perpetual repetition of the ſame images, and inceſ- 
ſant alluſions to the ſame fables; and it has been my en- 
deavour, for ſeveral years, to inculcate this truth, that if 
the principal writings of the AMiatics, which are repoſited 
in our public libraries, were printed with the uſual advan- 
tages of notes and illuſtrations, and if the languages of the 
Eaflern nations were ſtudied in our great ſeminaries of 
learning, where every other branch of uſeful knowledge is 
taught to perfection, a new and ample field would be open- 
ed for ſpeculation ; we ſhould have a more extenſive infight 
into the human mind; we ſhould be furniſhed with a new 
ſet of images and ſimilitudes; and a number of excellent 
compoſitions would be brought to light, which future 
ſcholars might explain, and future poets might imitate,” 
Eſſay on the poetry of the Eaſtern Nations, p. 149. 

In arithmetic, the Per/ans make uſe of figures in the 
ſame manner as we do; and their method of addition, 
ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, is but little dit- 
| ferent from ours; but they go no higher. 

Of aſtronomy they underſtand little, either reſpecting the 
celeſtial or terreſtrial globes ; and their aſtronomers were 
ſurpriſed when, ſome years ago, an European brought a 
pair of them to 1ſpahan : but they have ſince endeavoured 
to imitate them. They have, however, an aſtrolabe 
and can name the ſigns of the zodiac, and are not unac- 
quainted with the other ſtars. Aſtronomy is ſtudied in 
Perſia merely for the ſake of aſtrology, which they term 
the revelation of the ſtars. They look upon it as the key 
to futurity; and conſider a perſon as groſsly ignorant and 
ſtupid who ſpeaks ſlightly of that -pretended icience. 'A 
Certain number of aſtrologers are conſtantly in waiting at 
the royal palace; and ſome of the chief of them are al- 
ways about the king's perſon, to inform him of the lucky 
or unlucky moments (except when he is in the haram with 
his women) and each of them carries an aſtrolabe in a 
neat little caſe hanging to his girdle. They are not only 
conſulted in affairs of importance, but frequently upon 
trifles; as, for inſtance, if the king ſhould go abroad; if 
it be an auſpicious hour to enter the haram ; or a proper 
time to eat, or give audience. When theſe queſtions are 
aſked, the aſtrologer takes out his aſtrolabe, obſerves the 
ſituation of the ſtars, and, by the aſſiſtance of his tables, 
draws his aſtrological concluſions; to which they give 
entire faith as to an oracle. Stift ſeems to have directed 
his ſatire againſt the Perſians, when he deſcribes the ab- 
ſurd notions and practices which prevailed at Laputa, 

They obſerve pretty juſtly the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon. They imagine that comets portend ſome great ca- 
lamity; but generally ſuppoſe their malign influences are 
directed againſt ſome other kingdom rather than their own. 

The Perſian almanack is compoſed of a mixture of 
aſtronomy and judicial aſtrology, it containing an account 
of the conjunctions, oppoſitions, aſpects, longitudes, lati- 
tudes, and the whole diſpoſitions of the heavens; with 
prognoſtics on the moſt remarkable events, as war, famine, 
plenty, and diſeaſes, with the lucky and unlucky times for 
tranſacting all affairs; but the authors of them endeavour 
to deliver themſelves in dubious and equivocal expreſſions, 
that will bear ſeveral meanings; and if their predictions 
prove true in any ſenſe, or but in part, they are ſure to 
meet with applauſe. 

The Perſians have ſolar and lunar years, by which they 
regulate their different concerns. The Perſian year be- 
gins at the vernal equinox, when their aſtrologers are em- 
ployed in making an exact obſervation by the aſtrolabe, of 
the -very, moment the ſun, coming to the equator, enters 
into Aries. As their lunar year only conſiſts of twelve 
moons, or three hundred and fifty-three days, their ſolar 
computation exceeds their lunar at leaſt twelve days. Their 
epocha, by which they reckon all their years, begins with 
the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet from Mecca, the place of 
his birth, to which flight he was compelled on account of 
his new doctrine; and which happened in Fab ſix hun- 
dred and twenty-two years after the birth of our Saviour: 
but the Perfian New-year's-day is on the roth of March. 
Their week begins on Saturday, and the ſeventh da 
which is their Sabbath, therefore falls on a Friday, whick 
they call the Day of Aſſembly, Their day conſiſts of 
twenty-four hours, which they reckon in the ſame'man- 
ner as the Italians. 2 85 | 
Upon e the great men wait on the king 
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of life; and the king always entertains a conſiderable 


232 


to wiſh him a happy new yeat, every one making him a 
valuable preſent: the abſent hun, or catons, wao reſide 
in diſtant governments, though they cannot pay the per- 
ſonal compliment, do not omit the preſent. At this time 
they clothe all their tetinue in the gayeſt manner; and the 
meaneſt of the people endeavour on that day, as much as 
poſſible, to be new-clothed from head to foot. The time 
is ſpent in entertainments, and in making preſents to their 
friends or patrons. 

There is no country in the Faſt where phyſicians are 
more eſteemed, or where a greater variety of phyſical drugs 
are to be collected. Phyſici-ns are called the preſervers 


number of them in his pay. But there are perpetual diſ- 

utes between them and the aſtrologers: for when the 

phyſician has preſcribed and prepared the medicine, the 

tient muſt wait to have the lucky moment fixed in which 

it is to be taken; and if it has not the deſired effect, the 

aſtrologer lays the blame upon the ignorance of the phy- 
fician, who retorts the charge upon the aſtrologer. 

They form a judgment of a diſeaſe chiefly by feeling 
the pulſe and infoedting the patient's urine; and, with 
reſpect to the female ſex, this is done without their ever 
feeing them: for when a phyſician deſires to feel a wo- 
man's pulſe, they give him her hand, covered with crape 
or fine own through a curtain which hangs between them. 
They however ſeldom bleed in Perſia, but give emulſions 
and other pottons in a fever, which is the moſt common 
diſtemper in that country. In their preſcriptions they. 
frequently follow Galen, whom the Perſians call Galenous 
their other great maſter in phylic is Avicenna, the molt 
celebrated phyſician and philoſopher of his time in 4/a. 

The Perfians are very ignorant in ſurgery; the barbers 
being the only ſurgeons, and few of them underſtand any 
thing more than letting blood, Bodies are never diſſect- 
ed in Perſia, and therefore they can have but little idea 
of the animal œconomy: but they -have the leſs occaſion 
for ſurgeons, as the air is ſo good that green wounds heal 
almoſt without applications; and they are exempt from any 
of thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from a corruption and flux of 
humours among us. 

The diſeaſes to which the Perſians are moſt ſubject, are 
fevers, St. Anthony's fire, dropſies, dyſenteries, the cho- 
lic, pleuriſy, and venereal diſeaſe ; yet this laſt has not 
the ſame pernicious effects as in Europe. The people 
eat, drink, and bathe together while they are afflicted with 
it, and this may be one means of ſpreading it; but it is 
ſaid that nobody is there aſhamed of having this loath- 
ſome diſtemper. Near the gulf of Perſia they are trou- 
bled with a ſmall! worm of a prodigious length, which 
breeds in the legs : theſe are drawn out by twiſting them 
round a ſtick ; but if they happen to break while this is 

rforming, it is of ill conſequence to the patient. This 
is no other. than the Tenia or tape-worm, which tor- 
ments the inhabitants of the Hef! India iſlands. The 
common diſtemper near the Caſpian Sea is the yellow jaun- 
dice; and travellers obſerve, that in Hyrcania the people 
in general have a ſickly yellowiſh caſt. 

The Perſian phyſicians, it is ſaid, remove a fever very 
ſuddenly ; but then they frequently throw the patient into 
a dropſy, the moſt fatal diſcaſe in Perfaa For the hæmor- 
rhoids, or piles, they apply the oil of zaptha : in the cholic 
and other-diftempers they uſe the actual cautery; and in 


a dyſentery they give ſour milk, boiled with rice till it be | Their ſaddles and bouſings are covered with it, and their 
dry: but the moſt general remedy is bathing. They 


never fuffer their patieats to change their linen or clothes 
while the illneſs laſts, or to eat either bread or fleſh : the 
fick are permitted to have ſcarce any other food beſides 
boiled rice, and rice gruel. | 
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Of the Regulations reſpefting Trade; of the Commerce and 
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vernment, who takes notice that the rules and orders 


re ating to the profeſſion are duly obſerved ; and whaever Fas to the air; which, bein dry and clear, gives a livelineſs 
 Mitends to ſet up a trade regiſters his name and place of to the colours and fixes 
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the ſtirrups are very ſhort, and, where we uſe brafs in our 


their lapi 


Ease trade has a warden appointed by the po- | 
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there any reſtraint laid upon him to prevent his encroach- 
ing upon any other profeſſion. They take no apprentices, 
but hife theif ſervants, and allow them wages from the 
firſt day in which they were entertained. Almoſt cyery 
trade is obliged to work for the king whenever he re- 
quires itz and thoſe who are exempted from this ſervice. 
pay an annual tax for enjoying ſuch a privilege, 

The Perſians fall much below the Europeans in paint. 
ing. Inſtead of imitating nature, they ſeem to delight in 
miſ-ſhapen figures; and, like all the other Eaſtern nations 
are entirely ignorant of perſpective, and of the proper 
manner of diſpoſing the lights and ſhades. Their human 
figures are commonly drawn in profile, for they ſcarce 
ever draw a full face; and when they do, they ſucceed very 
ill. Even the figures of animals are ill- performed; but 
their flowers are tolerably well executed; and here they 
have the advantage of us in the Jivelineſs of their colours 
and the dryneſs of the. air. Their religion indeed cif. 
courages all the arts of imitation ; for ſome of their rigid 
doctors prohibit the repreſentation of every created animal. 
Modelling, ſtatuary, founding, and the curious art of en. 
graving copper-plates, are unknown in this country, 
where the arts are not made to contribute to the ſtock of 
human enjoyment. | 

The Perſians excel in making earthen-ware, in which 
they almoſt equal the k . and in the mending of 
glaſs and earthen-ware by drilling holes through them, 
and faſtening the pieces with wire. 

The carpenters are very indifferent artiſts, which is 
ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber, little of it being 
uſed in building; but their joiners and turngrs are more 
expert, and are well ſkilled in varniſhing. Nadir Shah 
endeavoured, though ineffectually, to introduce the art of 
ſhip-building. 

Braziers and tinmen work weil with their hammers, 
files, and turning inſtruments. Moſt of the veſſels uſed 
in their kitchens are made of copper tinned; and among 
their kitchen furniture they have neither braſs, iron, nor 
pewter. The armourers make good ſabre blades, and 
damaſk them as well as any A tangy The barrels of 
their fire-arms are very ſtrong, but their ſtocks are ill 
contrived. The locks are either purchaſed abroad, or 
European workmen are employed in making them. 

They are well ſkilled in cutlery ware, and make good 
knives, razors, and ſciflars ; they likewiſe make little ſteel 
mirrors, which are uſed inſtead of looking-glaſſes. Theſe 
are generally convex, and the air is fo perfectly dry that 
they ſeldom ruſt or grow dull. They are not ſkilled in the 
art of making looking-glaſles, fo that they have them from 
Europe; but they have a manufacture of glaſs, which 
ſerves for windows and bottles. | | 

As the Per/ians value themſelves on ufing the bow, they 
excel all nations in the conſtruction of that inſtrument. 
The chief materials are wood and horn, with ſinews 
bound round them : they are painted, varniſhed, and made 
very neat, The bow- ſtring is of twiſted ſilk of the 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, and their quivers of leather em- 
broidered with filk. Their leather is exactly the ſame as 
that we call Turkey leather ; and, when the trade of Per/ia 
flouriſhed, much of that brought to England as Turkey 
leather was made in Perſia. 5 

The Perſians are extremely well verſed in embroidery, 
eſpecially with gold and filver, on cloth, filk, or leather. 


— 
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ſtitching of the leather exceeds any thing of the kind done 
in Europe. Their ſaddles are after the Morocco faſhion ; * 


furniture, the men of quality have gold. The ſtrong pro- 
penſity which the Perſſans have for ſhew, is particularly 
conſpicuous in their horſe capariſons. | 
| Their gold wire-drawers are pretty good artiſts, and 
ries underſtand the grinding of ſoft ſtones, and 
of cutting them well enough, but they are entirely unſkilled 
in the art of poliſhing precious ſtones, The Perſians 
have not the leaft idea of enamelling. | 3 
Their-dying is preferred to any thing of the kind in 
fed to the artift 


Europe; which is not ſo much to be aſer 


em. They alſo work flowers 


maſter, or whether he underſtands the buſineſs; nor is 


abode with this officer. No enquiry is made who was is * window curtains, carpets, and cuſhions to the higheſt 


rfetion. 
* The 
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The barbers are no leſs ſkilful ; for they ſhave the head 
at a few ſtrokes of their razor, and have ſo light a hand 
that you can ſcarcely feel them : they uſe only cold water, 
and hold no baſon under the chin, but have their water in 
a little diſh, of the ſize of a cup. After they have ſhaved a 
man, they cut the nails of his feet and hands, then ſtretch 
his arms, and rub and chafe his fleſh. 

The principal manufactures of the country are filks, 
as ſattins, tabbics, taffeties, and filk mixed with cotton, 
camel or goat's hair. They alſo make brocades and 
gold tiſſues. The gold velvet of Perſia is admirable. All 
their rich ſtuffs are durable, and the gold and filver do not 
wear off nor tarniſh while the ſtuff laſts, but keep their 
colour and brightneſs. They alſo make callico cloth and 
camblets, together with filk and worſted druggets. 

A merchant is conſidered as following a very honour- 
able profeſſion; and the more ſo, as there are no hereditary 
nobility : for the honours of thoſe in great poſts, terminate 
with their office, and their lives and fortunes are in per- 
petual danger from the caprice and cruelty of the reigning 
prince. Nadir Shah was particularly attentive to the in- 
tereſts and ſecurity of the foreign merchants who traded 


into Perſia. 


* 


Of the Buildings of PERS1A and their Furniture. A De- 
_ * ſcription of the Cities of 19PAHAN, SHIRAS, and Cas- 
BIN, with an Account of the Palaces, Moſques, Bagnios, 


and Bridges of PERSIA, | 
HE houſes of the quality generally ſtand in the 
midſt of a fine garden, and make little or no ap- 
pearance to the ſtreet : nothing is to be ſeen but a dead 
wall with a great gate in the middle; and perhaps a wall 
within the gate, to prevent people from looking in. Theſe 
houſes have ſeldom more than one floor. In the front 
ſtands a ſmall piazza or cloyſter, open before, where they 
fit and tranſact their ordinary affairs. On the farther ſide 
of the houſe is another piazza, and before it a baſon, or 
fountain of water, beyond which is a walk of fine trees, 
as there is alſo from the ſtreet to the houſe, Behind the 
firſt piazza, is a large hall, eighteen or twenty feet high, 
in which they fit at great entertainments. At each corner 
of the hall is a parlour, which alſo ſerves for a lodging- 
room. Between theſe parlours, on the ſides, are doors 
out of the hall into an open ſquare ſpace, as large as the 
rooms at the corners. There are alſo ſeveral doors out of 
the hall into the piazzas, both before and behind the houſe; 

ſo that in the hot ſeaſon they have nine or ten doors open 
into the great hall, and if any air be ſtirring, they enjoy 
the benefit of it. In ſome palaces is a handſome baſon, 
and a fountain, which plays in the middle of the hall, and 
contributes greatly to cool the air. | 

The walls of their houſes are ſometimes built of burnt 
bricks, but more frequently of bricks dried in the ſun. 
'The walls are of a conſiderable thickneſs, and the roof of 
the great hall is arched, and raiſed five or ſix feet higher 
than the other rooms. The roofs of the buildings on 
every ſide of the hall are flat; and there is a pair of ſtairs 
up to the top, where the a walk in the cool of the 
days the roof being ſurrounded with a wall, or with ba- 
luſtrades; and ſometimes they carry up a mattraſs, and lie 
there all night. h N 

The kitchens and other offices are at a diſtance on the 
right or left; and all the rooms, except the hall, ſtand 
ſeparate, there being no paſſage out of one into another, 
but only from the hall. There are ſome chimnies, but 
uſually, inſtead of a chimney, they have a round hole, 
about four or five feet broad, and a foot and a half deep, 
in the- middle of the room. In this hole they make a 
charcoal fire, and then cover the place with a thick 
board or table, about a foot high, ſo cloſe that no ſmoke 
can get out ; and over that table ſpread a large carpet, 
under which they put their legs in cold weather, and fit 
round it, the ſmoke being carried off by pipes laid under 
the floor, | 7 | ; 
Their doors are narrow, and ſeldom turn, like ours, 
upon hinges ; but a round piece being left at the top, and 

another at the bottom of the door, theſe being let into the 
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frame above and below, the door turns upon them: their 
| my locks and bolts are frequently of wood, 
he Perſians go early to ſleep. The beds being taken 
out of niches made in the wall for that purpoſe, are laid 
on the carpets. They conſiſt of only two thick cotton 
quilts, one of which being folded double, ſerves as a mat- 
traſs, and the other as a covering, with a large flat pillow 
for the head. The Perſians uſually ſleep in their under 
arment and drawers, by which means they are leſs ſub- 
ject to catch cold than we, and are much ſooner dreſſed 
and undreſſed. This is their ordinary method; but their 
princes and ow men, who indulge themſelves, uſe ſheets, 
and other delicate appurtenances of a bed, though without 
any of the parade practiſed in Europe; nor do they croud 
their apartments with unneceſſary and ſuperfluous furni- 
ture; all they have conſiſting in carpets ſpread on the 
floor, with cuſhions and pillows to fit and lean upon, 

The floors of the rooms are either paved or formed of 
a hard cement, on which they lay a coarſe cloth, and over 
that a carpet. The ſides of ſome of the rooms are lined 
with fine tiles about a yard high, and the reſt of the wall 
is either hung with pictures or painted. 

Is AHA, or, as it is pronounced by the Per/ians, Spa- 
HAWN, until very lately the capital of Perſſa, is ſeated in 
52 50 E. longitude from London, and 32 25” N. latitude, 
in a fine plain, almoſt encompaſſed by mountains, at about 
two or three leagues diſtance, in nearly an oval form. 
The river Zenderhoud runs by it, at the diſtance of about 
a mile; but there are ſeveral channels and pipes which 
convey the water from it into canals and baſons, for the 
ſervice of the court and city. Ipaban is without walls, 
and is ten or twelve miles in circumference. It had for- 
merly twelve gates, but four of them are cloſed up, and 
the others are always open. When the Afzhans laid ſiege 
to it in 1722, it was walled round; and there are ſtill the 
remains of an old caſtle, | 

The ſtreets are for the moſt part narrow and crooked, 
and either exceeding duſty or very dirty, for ſcarce any of 
them are paved: and though neither coaches nor carts are 
uſed, yet as all people of rank ride through them, attended 
by a great train of ſervants, the paſſage is neceſſarily ren- 
dered very diſagreeable. | 

The city has, however, ſome fine ſquares, particularly 
the royal ſquare, or Meidan, on one ſide of which is the 
royal palace. 'T his ſquare is one-third of a mile in length, 
and above half as much in breadth; and on the fides are 
buildings which reſemble Exeter Exchange in the Strand, of 
London, being covered at the top, and having ſhops on each 
fide. Every particular trade has a quarter afligned for it, 
and above the ſhops are others where the mechanics per- 
form their work. There are, however, no windows in 
theſe buildings ; but inſtead of them are great openings, 
at proper diſtances, to admit the light, and people ride 
through them on horſeback. In the middle of the ſquare 
is a market for horſes and other cattle, and there all kinds 
of goods and eatables are expoſed to ſale. 

On the ſide next the palace is a fine row of trees, a hand- 
ſome baſon of water, and ſome braſs cannon taken from 
the Portugueſe at Ormus. At the ſouth and eaſt ends of 
the ſquare are placed a moſque; and oppoſite the great gate 
of the palace are ſeveral ſtreets arched over, by which they 
are rendered dark. It is remarkable, that their houſes and 
ſhops are never in the ſame place, and frequently their 
houſes are half a mile diſtant. 

The foreign merchants leave their goods in the public 
caravanſeras, which alſo ſerve them for lodging, There 
are ſaid to be no leſs than fifteen hundred of theſe ſtrue- 
tures at Mpaban, built by charitable people for the uſe of 
ſtrangers ; moſt of them are formed upon the ſame model, 
differing only in the dimenſions. They are entered by 
a handſome gate, on each ſide of which are ſhops; and 
from thence you come into a ſquare, round which are piaæ - 
zas, and within lodging rooms, warehouſes, and ſtables for 
horſes or other beaſts. 

In the principal parts of the town are handſome coffee- 
houſes, where people meet for the ſake of converſation, 
and are frequently amuſed by the harangues of their poets, 
hiſtorians, and prieſts, who there declaim, and expect a 
ſmall preſent for their inſtructions. | 

The buildings belonging to the palace, with the adja- 
cent gardens, are three miles in compaſs, Over one of 
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the gates, which opens into the royal ſquare, is a gallery, 
in which the king uſed to fit and fee martial exerciſes per- 


formed on horſeback. The apartments of the palace, be- 
longing to the women, are never entered by any but the 
eunuchs, and therefore it is impoſſible to obtain an exact 
deſcription of them; but in general there are many ſepa- 
rate pleaſure-houſes diſperſed through the gardens, which 
are adorned with fine walks, fountains, and caſcades ; and 
beyond the gardens is a park, in which the ladies hunt, 
and take their pleaſure with the ah or king. Shah T@h- 
mas, in whom the Se race of kings terminated, was the 
lat who reſided in this palace. 

There are above a hundred and fifty Mabometan 
moſques in the city, covered with cupolas, which, appear- 
ing through the trees planted in the ſtreets and gardens 


almoſt all over the town, aff.rd a very fine proſpect. 


Though no Chritians are allowed to enter the moſques, 
ſome travellers ſay they have taken a view of them in 
diſguiſe, and particularly of the great moſque, called the 
king's, from its being erected by one of their ſovereign 
princes. The gate which leads to this moſque is covered 
with filver plates; and through it you paſs into a court 
which has piazzas on each ſide; and in theſe houſes the 
prieſts lodge. Oppoſite to the great gate are three large 
doors that open into the moſque, which has three aiſles 
beautified with gold and azure. 
pola, ſupported by four great ſquare pillars. The aiſles 
on the ſides are lower than that in the middle, and the 
cieling is ſupported by thick columns of free-ſtune. The 
light is admitted at two great windows toward the top 
of the middle aiſle. On the left hand, toward the mid- 
dle, is a kind of pulpit, which is aſcended by a flight of 
ſtone ſteps. On the outſide of the building the bricks 
ard tiles are painted with various colours ; arid the floor 
of the moſque being covered with carpets, the people who 
enter it pull off their ſhoes, It is adorned with neither 
images nor pictures, nor are there any pews, as in Pro- 
teſtant churches. _ 
At the fouth end of the royal meidan or ſquare is a 
moſque, built with ſtone, and of a circular form ; but di- 
vided into aiſles, and the walls are lined to the height of 
fifteen feet with white poliſhed marble. In the midſt of 
the ſquare before the moſque is a large bafon, where the 
people waſh themſelves before they enter that ſtructure. 
n ſhort, moſt of the moſques are adorned with cupolas, 
and have minerets, or ſteeples, which the mo/lahs aſcend, in 
order to ſummon the people to their devotions, for they 
make no uſe of bells. This was the ſtate of /ſpahar about 
the beginning of the preſent century, when it had a hun- 
dred thouſand houſes well inhabited, many of which were 
not much inferior in ſplendor to the royal palace; but 
its glory was laid in the duſt in the year 1722, when 


 Maghmud, at the head of an army of Afghans, blockaded | 


it; and from the dreadful famine which then waſted it, 
together with the long-continued tyranny of Nadir Shah 
afterwards, when Mr. Hanway was in Perſia, in 1744, 
there were ſaid to be in that city not more than five thou- 
ſand houſes inhabited, ny 
The many hummums, or bagnios, at 7ſþahan, are ano- 
ther ſubject of admiration for the traveller. Some of 
them are ſquare buildings, but moſt of them are circular, 
and formed of a white well-poliſhed ſtone, and the tops co- 
vered with blue tiles. Ihe inſide conſiſts of three rooms, 
which receive their light from little round glaſs windows 
in the arched roof. The firſt is a great room, ſurrounded 
with wooden benches, in which they dreſs and undreſs. 
The ſecond, which is ufually ſquare, is about ſix feet in 


diameter, and has a kind of copper three or four feet | 


ſquare ſet in the floor, which is covered with a copper 
plate, and is heated by a fire underneath, lighted on the 
- * outfide, that heats both the water and the room. In the 
third room is the place for bathing. The floors are formed 
of black and white marble. The Perfians generally bathe 
every day; for they not only conſider it as extremely re- 
freſhing, but as an act of religion, conducive to health, 
and an effectual remedy for colds, achs, and many other 
« diſorders, | | l 
Early in the morning a ſervant goes up to the terrace 
on the top of the houſe and ſounds a ſhell, or horn, to 
give notice that the bath is ready. When a perſon comes 
to bathe, after undreſſing himſelf in the firſt room, he ties 


In the middle is a cu-, 
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a cloth round his waiſt that reaches to his knees; then 
enters into the ſtove, and ſoon after a ſervant comes and 
pours water on his ſhoulders, after which he rubs him 
from head to foot in ſo rough a manner, that thoſe un- 
uſed to it think he is about to flay hm. He afterwards 
ſhaves the perſon's head and face if he deſites it, cuts the 
nails of his fingers and toes, handles and rubs his body 
and ſtretches every limb; after which the perſon plunges 
into the bath, and, being wiped on his coming out with 
a clean linen cloth, he returns into the firſt room and 
dreſſes. | 

The men bathe from twilight in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, and the women go from that time till 
midnight. When it is the women's time to bathe, all the 
male ſervants of the bagnio withdraw, and are ſuccceded 
by females. The ladics are never fo finely dreſſed as when 
they come to bathe, this being the only opportunity they 
have of vying wich each other in the article of cloaths; 
and their perfumes and eſſences are enough to overpower 
a perſon not uſed to them. 

Nothing is more admired at paban by all foreigners 
than the Charbag, which is a walk above a hundred yards 
wide, and a mile in lengtb, extending from the city ty 
the river Zenderhoud. On each fide are planted double 
rows of trees, and along the middle runs a canal, which, 
at the diſtance cf every furlong, has a large biſon, into 
which the water falls in a fine caſcade. Both the ſides 
of the canal and baſons are lined with hewn ſtone, broad 
enough for ſeveral men to walk a-breait upon them. On 
each fide of this walk are the royal gardens, and thoſe of 
the great men, which have pleaſure-houſes at ſmall diſ- 
tances; and all together form a proſpect as agrecable as 
can be conceived, 

This walk is terminated by a bridge over the Zender- 
haud, which leads to the town of Zultha. There are alſo 
two other bridges, one on the right and the other to the 
left, which form a communication between the neigh- 
bouring villages and the city. The architecture of theſe 
bridges appears ſomewhat ſingular; for on each fide, both 
above and below, are arched paſſages, through which 
people ride and walk from one end of the bridge to the 
other, as in the covered ſtreets of the city; and at little 
diſtances are openings to admit the light. The arches 
of theſe bridges are not very high, no veſſels pafling 
under them ; for neither this river, nor any other of 
the Per/ian ſtreams, is navigable. Indeed in ipring, 
when the ſnow melts on the mountains, the Zenderhoud 
aſſumes an important appearance, and is almoſt as broad 
as the Thames at London; but at the latter end of the 
ſummer, the channel becomes fo ſhallow and narrow, that 
it does not contain water enough for the gardens that 
belong to the city. To ſupply this deficiency, the peo- 
ple about /pahan have abundance of wells of very good 
water. | | 
On the ſouth ſide of the river ſtands the town of 
 FuLPHA, which is chiefly inhabited by a colony of Ar- 
menians, tranſplanted thither by Shah Abas. This town 
is about two miles long, and near as much in breadth; 
There are Georgians, and ſeveral other Chriſtian inhabi- 
tants, as well as Armenians, This colony has flouriſhed 
extremely ſince their being ſettled there; and, before 
the late civil wars in Perſia, they were eſteemed the moſt 
conſiderable merchants in the world. 

The city of SHIR As, or, as it is pronounced SHERAZ, 
is fituated about two hundred miles to the ſouthward of 
Ihahan, and is generally reckoned the ſecond city of the 
kingdom. It is the capital of the province of Far:/ar, 
the ancient Perſia; and ſome imagine it received its 
name from Cyrus the Great, who is ſaid to have been bu- 
ried there. Colonel Capper, who paſſed over land from 
England to India, and touched at Perſia, in 1778, relates 
that it is become the ſeat of the Perſian government. 

The eity is ſeated in a pleaſant and fertile valley, about 
twenty miles in length, and ſix in breadth. Through it 
runs a rivulet, which in the ſpring ſeems a large river, 
and is ſometimes ſo rapid as to bear down the houſes 
in its way; but in the ſummer it is almoſt dry. It is not 
defended 7 any walls, and though it is about ſeven miles 
round, it does not contain at preſent above four thouſand 
houſes; but the greateſt part of this ſpace is taken up with 
gardens. A | i | | A # 
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The viceroy's palace, the moſques, bagnios, caravan- | 
ſeras, and vaulted ſtreets, are built after the ſame model as 
thoſe of /pahan. The moſques are here ſo numerous that 
there is one to wil twenty or thirty houſes ; and their 


domes being covered with varniſhed tiles, have an agree- 
able appearance among the trees, There is alſo a college 
for the ſtudy of the liberal arts. 

The ſtreets of Shiras are generally narrow and duſty; 
but there are ſome broad ones that have canals and baſons 
faced with ſtone. The city is moſt remarkable for its 
gardens. The cypreſs trees, which form the walks, are the 
largeſt and talleſt that are any where to be ſeen; they 
grow in a pyramidical form; intermixed with theſe are 
ſeveral broad ſpreading trees, with various ſorts of fruit 
trees, as oranges, lemons, apricots, cherries, pears, and dates; 
none of which are planted againſt walls, but are ranged 
in lines, and ſometimes irregularly, forming a wilderneſs. 
Here are alſo abundance of fragrant lowers, which are 
planted in the ſame regular order as in the gardens of 
Eurote. Their vineyards, and conſequently their wines, 
are the beſt in Perſia; and the fountains, caſcades, and 
pleaſure-houſes are not inferior to thoſe at Mpaban. The 
royal garden is two thouſand paces ſquare, and is ſur- 
rounded with a wall fourteen feet high. 

Shiras is famous for having given birth to the poets 
Sadi and Hafez; the former of whom flouriſhed in the 
thirteenth, and the latter in the fourteenth century. Sir 
William Jones ſpeaks of a fine MS. containing a complete 
eollection of the works of Sadi, in proſe and verſe, about 
two hundred years old, which he has ſeen; and adds, that 
the poems of this author are highly eſteemed at Cunſtanti- 
nople and Iſpaban; although a century or two ago they 
would have been ſuppreſſed in Europe, for ſpreading, with 
too ſtrong a glare, the light of liberty and reaſon. Hafez 
was the ev elegant lyric poet in Ma. Sixteen of his 
odes were tranſlated, a few years ago, by the learned baron 
Revizkti, in his Specimen Poeſeos Perfice, Vindobone, 1771; 
in which work the noble tranſlator calls the city of Shiras 
the Athens of Perſia, on account of the many men of 
genius and learning which it has produced. We are 
told by colonel Capper, that the ſeat of government was 
transferred from Iſpaban to this city. in the year 1 ys 

CasBiNn, or CAsWIN, the chief city of ancient Parthia, 
lies one hundred and eighty miles north of Þahan ; it 
was the reſidence of many of the Perſian kings, and the 
burial-place of Hephgſtian, the favourite of Alexander the 


Great. This city ſtands in a plain, though on very high 


land, and is ſurrounded with mountains at ſome miles diſ- 
tance. Before the reign of Nader, it had twelve thouſand 
houſes inhabited; but when Mr. Hanway was there, it 
had no more than eleven hundred, and was reduced to a 
heap of ruins. | 
he houſes, for the moſt part, are built below the ſurface 
of the earth, to obtain the convenience of water, which is 
brought to them from a conſiderable diſtance in channels: 
for as we uſually bring water up to our houſes, they level 
their houſes to the water; which are, however, not the 
leſs agreeable in hot weather. The roofs. are flat, and 
they frequently fleep on the houſe-top. The buildings 
are encloſed with a mud wall, and conſif of two diviſions : 
the outer ſtands in a large area, and is only a ſpacious 
room, called the aivan, ſupported with pillars, and open 
on one ſide: here they diſpatch their buſineſs, and alſo eat, 
when they do not retire to the women's apartment, 
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De Ancient and Modern Hiftory of Pex s1a.—A Deſcrip- 
tion of the ancient Palace of Perſepolis, which was 6 


4 


5 Aroyed by Alexander. The Tombs of the ancient Perſian | 


Kings, and that of Noxi Ruſtan, ſuppoſed to have been 
made by Darius Hyſtaſpes. E 25 


IHOsE who delight to inveſtigate the doubtful and 
conjeQtural origin of nations, have ſuppoſed that the 
human race was firſt Elperſed over the regions which aſter- 
ward bore the name of Perſia, 
ſon of Shem, the firſt-born of 
Hoſes, mention is made of the Elamites, a name by which 
ns 4 A were ſometimes diſtinguiſhed many cen- 
; J0L- 6 © 


by Elam, or Elymas, the 
oa 


—— 


extended his dominions on ever 

land penetrated far into India. H 
have extended 2,800 Engliſh miles from eaſt to weſt, from 
the Helleſpont to the mouth of the river Indus, excluſive 
of Thrace which became tributary; and 2,000 miles from 
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turies-after they were commonly known by the appella- 
tion of Perſians; for in the Alis of the Apetles (chap. ii. 
verſe 9) they are ſo called. In the prophecy of Daniel, 
the country 1s called Parus: | | 

The earlieſt records 8 we reject the doubtful and diſ- 
puted traditions of the Minſe and Hindoos) place the gran- 
deur and power of Perſia in immediate ſucceſſion to that of 
Egypt; for we may conſider the Aſſyrian and Babylonian 
monarchies as founded in the country of which we are 
ſpeaking. At that time, thoſe extenſive, fertile, and 
benign regions, now known by the general name of Per- 


fia, were poſſeſſed, to the northward, by the Medes, the 


middle regions by the Perſians, and the ſouthern by the. 
Babylonians. The revolutions of the country have been 
ſince effected by that courſe of events, which has uniform< 
ly prevailed among the human race in every part of the 
globe; the inhabitants of the northern regions overran 
and ſubdued the country to the ſouthward. The Mees, 
formed and led by Cyrus, fon of Cambyſes, king of Perſia, 
who, by inheritance from his maternal uncle Cyaxares, be- 
came king of Media, ſubdued the Babyloniſh monarchy z - 
and the three kingdoms being united under one ſovereign, 
whoſe abſolute power ſerved only to diſplay his virtues and 
his talents, became the admiration and terror of the fur- 
rounding territories. The wiſdom of his government 
ve permanency to that dominion which his martial en- 
owments and good fortune had enabled him to acquire; 
ſo that the ferocity of a conqueror was tempered with the 
equity of a legiſlator. The force of his example, and the 
weight of his authority, were exerted to counteract the 
natural propenſity of the Perfians to ſloth and effeminacy; 
After he had completed his conqueſts, he reigned over hls 
widely-extended empire only ſeven. years, and died 529 
years before the Chriſtian æra. In the ancient hiſtory of 
the world, the character of Cyrus ſhines with peculiar 
luſtre; nor could the memory of this conquetor and 
ſtateſman be more nobly immortalized than it is by the 
pen of Aenopbon, who choſe the perſonal character and 
wiſe government of this king, from which to take his 
model of a human being formed by nature, education, 
habits, and accompliſhments, to rule mankind, and acting 
in every reſpe& for the benefit of the people whom he 
overned: and the illuſtrious Ferduſi, who, according to 
Sir William Jones, deſerves to be called the Homer of 
Perſia, celebrates the ſucceſsful war which Cyrus waged 
__ Afraſiah, king of the Turanians, and the kings of 
hatai and India, in a noble poem. Roftan, or Ruſtam, 
was the general under Cyrus in this war: He was of 
princely deſcent; and the Perſians to this day entertain 
many fabulous notions concerning him. . 

In the perſon of Cambyſes, the ſon and ſucteflor of Cyrus, 
the virtues of the father were not to be traced. A tyrant 
in his own dominions, he aimed at ſpreading miſery ſtill 
wider. Egypt, ſubdued by his power, groaned under his 
oppreſſions. His rage for conqueſt led him to march a 


powerful army into Ethiopia; but from this expedition 
he was obliged to return difgracefully. It is conjectured 


that this prince is the ſame that is mentioned in the Few: 
hiſtory, under the name of Ahaſuerus. Smerdis, an impoſ- 
tor, ſucceeded him, and is called Artaxerxes in Scripture: 
but he being ſoon cut off, Darius, ſofi of Hy/taſpes, who 
was governor of the province of Perſia, was advanced to 
the ſovereignty by the general conſent of the nobles. He 
ſide ; reduced Thrace, 
is ſovereignty is ſaid to 


north to ſouth, namely, from Pontus to the mouth of the 
Arabian gulf. This glare of greatneſs was produced by 
falſe notions of government, which cauſed the manners of 


the Perſians to become effeminate, and their principles 
corrupt and baſe; while the empire became unwieldy 
from its vaſt extent. 
no ſoldiers. An immenſe body of men was ſent againſt 
the ſtates of Greerez which was totally. routed by nine 
thouſand Greets 
5. In the writings of 


Darius had numerous armies, but 


under Milriddet, at Auratbon. Before 
Darius by a daughter of Cyrus, ſuc- 
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Terres the ſon of 


ceeding his father, endeavoured to wipe off this diſgrace. 
Having 


ſtrengthened his power at fea by forming à league 
Nna | with 
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with the Carthaginians, he led in perſon an army compoſed 
of 1,700,000 foot, and 8,000 horſe, againſt Greece; if we 
may credit the aſſertion of Herodotus, who has been charged 
with ſacrificing truth to fable and embelliſhnient: but in 
this inſtance he may not be materially erroneous. He paſſed 
this immenſe army over from Afia into Europe, by form- 
ing a bridge acroſs the Helleſpunt with boats cloſely laſhed 
together. He directed his courſe to Attica through the 
kingdom of Thrace; but in paſſing the ſtraits of Thermo- 
pylæ he was oppoſed by a ſmall body of intrepid Spartans, 
who flew 20,000 Perſians in the conteſt for entering the 
Grecian territories. In this action, Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, with 300 Spartans, called the ſelect band of bre- 
thers, voluntarily devoted themſelves to death. Aerxes, 
after this dear-bought advantage, proceeded to Attica, and 
entered Athens; its inhabitants having taken refuge on 
board the Grecian fleet, which was commanded by The- 
mijtocles, who ſoon after gained a memorable victory over 
the Perſian fleet at Salamis an action equally deciſive as 
that of Marathon, and performed ten years after it. Aer- 
xes finding his communication with 4/a cut off, by the 
Greeks being maſters at fea, began to deſpond ; and being 
deſtitute of all true greatneſs of character, from the ex- 
treme of haughtineſs, ſunk into the moſt abject puſillani- 
mity. Impelled by fear, he abandoned Greece, and made 
a precipitate retreat through Thrace, His army being 
unable to procure ſubſiſtence, the greateſt part of it pe- 
fiſhed miſerably by famine, that eflectual auxiliar to the 
ſwords of the Greets. The Perſian king reached the 
banks of the Helleſpont, with the ſcanty remnant of his 
mighty force; but his bridge of boats had been ſwept 
away by a ſtorm, and no means of tranſporting his famiſh- 
ed followers were at hand. With Azrxes, the loſs of 
honour ſeemed only to encreaſe his fondneſs of life : heroes 
alone grow prodigal of it when fortune proves adverſe : 
the appropriated fatisfation of a great mind in diſtreſs, is 
to die bravely ; but ſuch a principle rarely actuates an 
Alatic monarch. Abandoning his army, he reached the 
oppoſite ſhore in a fiſhing-boat. The war was afterward 
maintained by Mardonius, and other Perſian generals; the 
events of it have immortalized the names of Pauſanias, 
Ariſtides, and Cymon, under whom the Greeks triumphed 
at fea and on land. Terxes, no longer captivated by mili- 
| parade, abandoned himſelf to voluptuous exceſſes; 
| his natural cruelty being ſharpened by diſappointment 
and diſgrace, he directed that all the temples of the Greets 
in Aſia ſhould be demoliſhed, becauſe the Ionians had 
burat Sardis, the capital of Lydia, and with it the temple 
of the goddeſs Cybele. This order was fo zealouſly obey- 
ed, that no other temple eſcaped than that of Diana at 
Epheſus. During this inglorious reign, many provinces 
revolted ; and the tyrant was at length aſſaſſinated. 
Artaxerxes, his third ſon, ſucceeded him: this prince 
is ſtyled in Scripture Abaſuerus. The enmity which the 
Greeks bore to the ' Perſians, cauſed the war to be main- 
tained through a great part of this reign, which continued 
forty 3 but towards the cloſe of it a peace was con- 
cl . On the death of Artaxerxes, the government 
was weakened by the conteſts which aroſe among his 
children; of whom one was by his queen, and ſeventeen 
by concubines. Each attempting to aſcend the throne, 
the brothers were intent on the deſtruCtion of each other: 
.at length the fortunes of Ochus prevailed, and he was ac- 
knowledged king, by the name of Darius; to which was 
commonly added the epithet of Nothus, or the baſtard. 
This prince reigned nineteen years; and at his death 
tranſmitted the diadem to his ſon Arſaces, by his wife Pa- 
raſjtis, who took the name of Artaxerxes; and was called 
by the Greeks Mnemon, or the Rememberer,” from his 
retentive memory. | 
Though no open war was maintained at this time be- 
tween the Perſians and the Greeks, yet mutual jealouſies 
of each other cauſed them alike to foment every civil com- 
motion which broke out in the rival ſtate. A rupture 
arifing between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, an army 
of Perfians under Cyrus, younger brother to Arſaces, was 
ſent to ſtrengthen the latter againſt the former, a ſhort 
time before the death of Darius their father. A 
deſcribes this prince to have been, of all the Perſians ſince 
the ancient Cyrus, poſſeſſed of the moſt noble endowments, 
and the talents beſt fitted for command. No ſooner did 
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his father's death raiſe his brother to the throne, than he 
ſecretly meditated his own elevation to that dignity; in 
which deſign he was aſſiſted by their common mother 
Paraſytis : he founded his pretenſions on his being born 
after his father's elevation. Concealing his real deſign, by 
the pretence of marching againſt a rebellious governor, 
he prevailed on ten thouſand Greeks, under the command 
of Clearchus, to accompany him from Jonia, in a march of 
two thouſand miles; until ac length, by his liberal promiſes, 
joined to a noble and perſuaſive deportment, he prevailed 
on them to lend their aſſiſtance to dethrone his brother, A 
deciſive battle was fought near Baby/on; the army of Ar- 
taxerxes amounting to 900,000 men, beſides 300,000 
which were on their march to join it. This vaſt and al. 
moſt incredible amount of the Perſian army, does not de- 
pend on the aſſertion of Herodotus, but reſts on the au- 
thority of the accurate Xenophin. The Greeks were op- 
poſed to the left wing of the royal Perfian army, which 
was compoſed of one third of their whole force : but not. 
withſtanding the immenſe diſproportion of numbers, ſuch 
was the terror which diſciplined bravery immediately 
ſtruck into theſe timid Afiatics, that they precipitately fled 
on the firſt onſet. Cyrus was no leſs ſucceſsful againſt his 
brother in the centre; but though victory had declared in 
his favour, yet chancing to eſpy the vanquiſhed king 
amidſt the diſcomfited hoſt, he ſprung towards him with 
an impetuoſity that rendered him inſenſible of the danger 
to which he expoſed his perſon. The brothers engaged 
each other for a ſhort time; but an attendant on tne king 
aimed a javelin at Cyrus, which flew him on the ſpot; and 
thus brought back to Artaxerxes his departed empire. 

It is highly probable, that if the fortunes of Cyrus had 
prevailed, and he had lived to govern Perſia for ſome years, 
the events of that empire might have taken a very differ- 
ent direction. Scrupulouſly exact in performing what he 
promiſed, a quick diſcerner of the true characters of men, 
active and intrepid, equally qualified to attach the meri- 
torious to his intereſts by his munificence in rewarding 
merit, and to deter the baſe from acts of outrage by his 
vigilant government and ſtern juſtice, he ſeemed formed to 
ſtrengthen, adorn, and perpetuate the empire, when it had 
loſt the true principles of ſelf-preſervation, and was alike 
deſtitute of the civil and martial 'virtues which render a 
people happy and reſpectable. Soon after the battle, 
Clearchus and all the Grecian leaders, confiding in the 
ſolemn oaths of the Per/ians, were deluded into a confer- 
ence ; and being drawn from their army, were ſeized upon 
and put to death by order of Artaxerxes. The Greeks 
then choſe other leaders; one of whom was Xenophon, a 
volunteer in the expedition, and whoſe pen has recorded, 
with eminent ſimplicity and beauty, this memorable event 
in ancient hiſtory, which he was the chief cauſe of effect- 
ing. Clearchus, with this ſmall army of Greeks, had offered 
to place Ariæus, a general under Cyrus,” on the throne of 
Perſia; but this ſervice being declined, the new leaders, 
by their courage, conduct, and good fortune, brought 
back the Greeks, without any. conſiderable loſs, to the 
Thracian ſhore of the Propontis. The aſtoniſhing ſuperi- 
ority which they every where maintained over their foes, 
whom they haughtily ſtyled Barbarians, no doubt pointed 
out to Alexander, ſeventy years afterwards, the facility 
with-which he might become maſter of the vaſt empire of 
Perſia. From the, crafty politics of Philip, Alexander in- 
herited the power, from the leſſons of Ari/tole he acquired 
the cultivation of mind, but from the pen of Xenophon the 
information, which enabled him to become the conqueror 
of Aſia. | | Ges 
rtaxerxes reigned over Perſia forty-ſix years, which 
his reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpirit filled with an almoſt un- 


| interrupted ſeries of wars. He had three ſons by his queen, 


namely, Darius, . and Ochus; and is faid to have 
had one hundred and. fifteen ſons by his concubines. His 
firſt-born and favourite ſon Darius conſpired againſt him, 
and engaged fifty of his brothers in the plot; which being 
diſcovered, all concerned were put to death, Ochus after- 
ward cauſed his elder brother Ariaſpes to be murdered ; 
ſoon after which his father died, at the age of ninety-four, 
according to Juſtin, of a diſorder contracted by grief: 
Ochus then became poſſeſſed of the throne, and was diſ- 
tinguiſhed as the moſt cruel and wicked of all the princes 


of his race, He put every deſcendant of the royal family 
| 5 | to 
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to death, without regard to ſex, age, or proximity of 
blood: his cruelties to the nobility were equally wanton 
and alarming. He reigned twenty-one years, having 
over-ran Egypt in a mercileſs manner; and was at length 
poiſoned by his favourite Bagoas, who raiſing one and 
another to the empty title of king, reſerved to himſelf 
all the powers of government; but at length he too was 
poiſoned, by the creature whom he had raiſed to the 
throne, and who took the na . of Darius III.: but this 
prince poſſeſſed the actual ſovereignty only two years; for 
Alexander invading Perſia, revenged the Greets for the 
repeated inroads which had been made into their territo- 
ries from thence, and brought the Per/ians under the Ma- 
 cedonian yoke. This memorable revolution was effected 
with thirty-five thouſand veteran troops, of which five 
thouſand were horſe, whom the diſcipline and wars of 
Philip had brought to ſurpaſs every thing which the world 
at that time knew of military force: A hoſt,” ſays 
Quintus Curtius, & firm to ſtand, and prompt to be led 
on; attentive not only to the commands of their leader, 
but to his very wink.“ Alexander had learnt from the 
experierce of Aenophon, how eſſential a body of horſe was 
in a Perſian war: with this army he totally defeated Da- 
Tins, at the head of 400,000 men; among whom were 
20,000 Greek mercenaries, commanded by Thymodes, and 
who might be faid to be the only ſoldiers that were op- 
poſed to him; all the reſt of that vaſt multitude, whilſt 
they thone in the rich trappings of Perſian luxury, poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch coward hearts, that _ were ready to flee at 
the firſt approach of an enemy. Aenophon informs us that- 
the barbarians under Cyrus were ſeized with a panic, and 
fled at fight of the Greek auxiliars, when they were drawn 
up in battalia, and paſſed in review: like Gorgons, they 
appalled-theſe abject ſpirits by their looks. Such were the 
enemies with whom Alexander had to contend ; which 
renders it far from being intrinſically the greateſt exploit 
which hiſtory has tranſmitted to us, though in its con- 
ſequences it is unqueſtionably the moſt brilliant. "This 
revolution took place 333 years before the birth of Chri/t; 
and was effected by a general no more than twenty-two 
years of age. Alexander after this puſhed his conqueſts 
into Egypt; and, his reſtleſs ambition increaſing as his 
dominions expanded, he led his victorious army over the 
mountains which ſeparate Per/ia from India : but in that 
expedition he ſeems merely to have ſaved himſelf from 
"diſgrace. He lived ten years after he became poſſeſſed 
of the Perfian empire: but the luxurious magnificence of 
the eaſt gradually enſlaved the conqueror: and Philip, his 
reputed father, having renounced him as a ſon whilſt he 
was yet a child, in conſequence of his mother Olympzas 
baving declared that ſhe had conceived him by the em- 


ambiguity of his birth into the means of his exaltation ; 
and, through the obſequious compliance of a prieſt, he was 
declared to be the fon of Jupiter Ammon. But no ſooner 
was he exalted to the ſkies, than he ſunk below the proper 
character of a man; and the exceſſes, cruelties, and acts 
of phrenzy which ſtained the latter years of his life, ſhew 
that he no longer poſſeſſed that truly great and noble mind 
which adorned his youth. Though he died at an age when 
few great characters have attained celebrity, yet he too 
long furvived himſelf. 5 | | 
After the death of Alexander, his vaſt dominions were 
diſmembered; each of his generals taking poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a portion as he could beſt appropriate to himſelf. In 
this diviſion, the kingdom of Media was obtained by Se- 
leucus Nicator, who tranſmitted it to his ſon, and to his 
grandſon Antiochus Theos, who was. conquered by a band 
of Scythian emigrants, which having ſettled in the barren 
and mountainous country of Parthia, became numerous 
and powerful, and under the conduct of Arſaces became 
the conquerors of the eaſt. This prince tranſmitted to his 
deſcendants the ſovereignty which he had acquired, and 
which was preſerved with great luſtre during a period of 
475 years: The Parthians, under various leaders, con- 
' tended with the Roman power when arrived at its greateſt 
height, and commanded by their moſt renowned generals. 
Such was the veneration in which the memory of this 
founder of the kingdom was held, that from him the Par- 
thian kings of the fame race took the name of Arſaces; as 
the kings of Egypt did that of Ptolemy, and the Roman em- 


braces of a ſerpent, he became deſirous to convert the 
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Juſtin deſcribes this people as having in a manner 
divided the world with the Romans. Lib. xii: The wars 
between the Parthians and Romans firſt broke out after 
the concluſion of the*Roman ſocial war, when the ſtruggles 
for power between the people and the ſenate made Italy 
a ſcene of ſlaughter. The ſenate at length fo far pre- 
vailed as to appoint Sy//a to the command of ati army 
deſtined to act in Ma. This was undertaken upon ſuch 
flight pretexts, as the Romans had generally uſed, when 
they aimed at aggrandizing themſebves by the ſubjugation 
of foreign nations. The true reaſons for engaging in this 
diſtant war, appear to have been a deſire to divert the 
attention of the people from internal politics to foreign 
conqueſts ; to dazzle the Romans with the ſplendor of 
victories; and to enrich the army and its leader with the 
ſpoils of captured kingdoms, | 

Sylla, for three years, waged a ſucceſsful war againſt 
Mithridates, the ſecond of that name, and fifth in ſue- 
ceſſion to the throne of Parthia. The ſpoils which were 
brought to Rome by this expedition rendering the people 
impatient to renew the war, Pompey was ſoon after ap- 
pointed to conduct it; and though the jealouſies of the 
ſenate for a time ſuſpended him ie his command, yet 
it being found that he alone was able to make head againſt 
the Parthian king, he was permitted to proſecute the war, 
which ended in the overthrow of Mithridates. When the 
firſt triumvirate was firmly ſettled, Licinius Craſſus choſe 
the province of Syria for his government, with a view to 
gratify his inſatiable thirſt for wealth; and for ſome time 
carried on a predatory war in Meſopotamia, and even to 
the eaſtward of the Euphrates, with great ſucceſs : but 
he. was at length drawn into a ſnare E Orodes, king of 
Parthia, and periſhed, together with the greateſt part of 
his army, fifty-five years before the Chriſtian æra. The 
ſtandards taken from the Roman legions were hung up as 
trophies at Seleucia; but the head of Craſſus being brought 
to Orodes, he is ſaid to have ordered melted gold to be 
poured into the mouth, to expreſs his deteſtation of the 
inſatiable avarice which prompted that Roman to attack 
him. To revenge this diſgrace caſt upon the Roman 
name, Julius Czſar was meditating a formidable invaſion 
of Parthia, when he met his death in the ſenate-houſe: 
he had indeed, after the defeat and death of Pompey, and 
the conqueſt of Egypt, paſſed over into Thrace, where he 
ſubdued Pharnaces, then king of Parthia, on the banks 
of the Boſphorus : by this expedition he became maſter of 
the kingdom of Armenia, which he beſtowed on Ariobar- 
zanes. The rapidity of Cz/ar's conqueſts on this occaſion 
was ſuch, as led him to deſcribe them in three words, 
vent, vidi, vici; which Shakeſpeare makes one of his cha- 
racters call © Czſar's Thraſonical brag.” 

When the ſecond triumvirate had divided the Roman 
empire amongſt themſelves, Mark Antony led an army into 
Perſia; but the faſcinating charms of Cleopatra had then 
debauched that veteran, and the events of the war were 
to him highly inglorious : his baggage was taken by the 
enemy, and 32,000 of his men periſhed. The great re- 
putation which Auguſtus acquired by ſubduing his col- 
leagues, and gaining the. entire poſſeſſion of the Roman 
empire, cauſed the Parthians, who were then weakened 
by inteſtine diſſentions, to deprecate his reſentment ; and 
in order to procure a peace, they reſtored the colours 
which had been taken from the army under Craſſus. The 
Parthians were ſtigmatized by tha Romans for their 
treachery and perfidiouſneſs, to whom they were terrible 
on account of their manner of fighting, and their expert- 
neſs in the management of their horſes. Horace makes 
frequent mention of this people; and, from the manner 
in which he ſpeaks of them, it appears that they were 
conſidered as the moſt formidable power with which the 
| Romans then had to contend. They are mentioned by that 
incomparable bard, under the different names of Perfians, 
Medes, and Parthians, When he uſes the two former 
names, it is to deſcribe either the luxurious pomp of their 
kings, the treachery of the nation, the remoteneſs of its 
ſituation, or the civil commotions which then prevailed 
there. (See Lib. i. Ode 21. Lib. iii. Ode 8 and 11.— 
Lib. iv. Ode 15. & Carm. ſec. )--But when he mentions 
the Parthians, it is always deſcriptive of a people fierce and 
formidable in war. (Ser Lib. i. Ode 1, 12, and 19.— 
Lib. ii. Ode 13.—Lib. iii. Ode 2. — Sat, Lib. ii. Sat. i. 
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yailed for many years, gave the Romans an opportunity, 
during the reign of Tiberius and- afterward, to weaken 
that kingdom by fomenting its internal diſſentions. The 
ſhort limits of this hiſtorical ſketch will not permit us to 
trace the regular ſucceſſion of Parthian kings. It muſt 
ſuffice to mention that the emperor Trajan led an army 
in perſon againſt that kingdom : e Royer Armenia 
and Meſopstamia, he reduced them to Roman provinces z 
for which exploit he obtained the ſurnames of Armenicus 
and Parthicus. He then croſſed the Euphrates, and ſub- 
dued the richeſt parts of Parthia, by which he brought 
the whole country to be tributary to the Romans, Adrian, 
dis ſucceſſor, made the Euphrates the boundary of his 
empire to the eaſtward, A. D. 131. The emperor Verus 
plundered and burnt the famous cities of Babylon and 
Cteſiphon, with the ſtately palaces of the Parthian mo- 
narchs; after which an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of war 
continued during a century; until the power of Parthia 
was at length ſo greatly reduced, that the Perſians, under 
an intrepid leader, named Artaxerxes, made a ſucceſsful 
effort to regain their liberty; and diſpoſſeſſed the Par- 
thians of that power which they had for centuries held. 
Artaxerxes then aſſumed the double diadem of Per fia 
and Partbia, and the pompous title of © King of Kings,” 
A. D. 260. | 

This revolution in the governing power of the coun- 
try, cauſed no ſuſpenſion in the wars which were waged 
with the Romans, and in which the kingdom of Meſapo- 
tamia appears to have been the principal ſcene of action. 
The emperor. Valerian, leading an army againſt Sapos 
king of Perſia, was defeated and taken priſoner ; when he 
ſuffered from the conqueror the moſt inſalting indignities, 
who is ſaid to have ſet his feet on his neck when he 
mounted his horſe, and at length to have cauſed him to 
be flayed alive. Odenatus king of Palmyra, for ſome time 
xevenged the cauſe of the Romans upon the Perſians (See 
page 262 of this volume). When the eaſtern empire was 
ſettled by Gonflantine, Hormiſdas reigned over Perſia, and 
the kingdom enjoyed a profound peace : this repoſe con- 
tinued during nine years. He died without iſſue; but 
his queen being then pregnant, the Magi declared that 
the offspring which ſhe then bore was a ſon ; whereupon 
the nobles ſwore allegiance to their prince in utero, and 
placed the royal diadem on the part which incloſed him. 
Aſter the Magi had thus pronounced, it was impoſſible 
that the child born could be any other than a male ; but 
whether it was a real or a ſuppoſititious prince, his actions, 
when he had paſſed his minority, diſcovered great ſpirit 
and abilities. He received the name of Sapor or Scha- 
bour : he fought ſucceſſively with the three eaſtern em- 
perors, Con/lantine, Cunſtans, and Julian, the latter of 
whom fell in battle; and Jovian, who ſucceeded, pur- 
chaſed a peace at the price of five provinces. Sapor, 
who may be ſaid to have reigned longer than he lived, 
died in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. No reign 
recorded in Afatic hiſtory has been lengthened out to 
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ſuch a period; although the modern hiſtory of France 
can produce two ſucceſſive reigns, each of equal duration 
with this. 


Toward the cloſe of the fourth century, the Chri/tian 
religion firſt began to be tolerated in 27 by Jai gertes, 
who reigned over that kingdom with ſuch juſtice, equity, 
and ability, that the emperor Arcadius, when dying, com- 
mitted to him the care of his infant ſon, then only eight 
years old, who was to be his ſucceſſor, and alſo the re- 

ency of the eaſtern empire during the minority: which 
important truſts he executed with ſuch fidelity and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, as ſerved to cement an amity between the 
two empires; and ſuſpended for a while thoſe fierce con- 
tentions, which till then had prevailed. Faranes V. ſuc- 
ceeded his father. He was in his infancy ſent into Arabia, 
where he received his r had N by 
manhood, when the death of his father gave him a right 
to the crown; but his abſence enabled Ker/a, . 
nobleman, to poſſeſs himſelf of it. Varanes led an army 
of Arabians to attack the uſurper: the forces of the com- 
petitors were drawn up in order of battle; when Va- 
ranes, to prevent the laughter conſequent on a general 
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in the centre of an incloſed circle, into which two hun- 
gry lions ſhould be turned; and that candidate for the 
crown who would attempt to gain it by encounterin 

thoſe fierce animals, ſhould be acknowledged king. The 
daring ſpirit, ſo blended with humanity, which dictated 
this propoſal, cauſed it to be adopted by the . Perſians 
who dupported the cauſe of ar but their leader ſhrink. 
ing from ſo dreadful a conflict, Yaranes, like another 
Jaſan, undertook the explpit, flew the lions, and, placing 
the diadem on his own head, was univerſally acknow. 
ledged king of Perſia. The intemperate zeal of Abdas, 
biſhop of Perſia, drew down upon the Chriſtians a ſevere 
perſecution. This happening in the reign of Theodgfrus, 
emperor of the eaſt, brought on a war between the two 
countries; and the Saracens being inſtigated by the Per- 
ſan prince to invade Syria, were, in the end, driven back, 
with the loſs of 100,000 men. The Romans were like- 
wiſe ſucceſsful againſt the Per/ians ; but by the judicious 
meaſures which were taken by Yaranes, his enemies were 
at length exhauſted by their very victories, whilſt the Per- 
ans gathered ſtrength under their defeats. This war was 
entered into, on the part of Theodofius, to obtain for the 
Chriſtians a toleration in Perfia; and ceaſed as ſoon as 
that object was accompliſhed, W hat facilitated this event, 
was the humanity ſhewa to a large number of Perſian pri- 
ſoners, who were confined at Amida; and being ready to 
periſh by hunger and nakedneſs, the Chri/tians of that 
place, moved by the exhortations of Acaſes their biſhop, 
cauſed all the gold and filver veſſels which were made uſe 
of in their churches to be fold, and the produce applied 
to the relief of thoſe captives. Varanes reigned twenty 
years, and was ſucceeded by his fon, Varanes VI. He 
is deſcribed by Herbelot as a great law-giver, and a wiſe 

rince., » 

; The ſucceeding periods of the Per/ian hiſtory are very 
differently related by the Greet and Oriental hiſtorians. 
Toward the cloſe of the fifth and at the beginning of the 
ſixth century, an almoſt continual ſtate of warfare was 

maintained K the kingdom of Perſia and the eaſtern 
empire, in which the Grecian general Beliſarius, under the 
emperor Fuſtinian, diſlinguiſhed himſelf by his victories: 
after which Coſroes, the ſecond of that name, reigned in 
Perſia: he was likewiſe called Nenſchiruan, or © the 
Magnificent.” He ſuppreſſed ſome flagitious and dan- 
gerous tenets which were ſpreading faſt in Perſia; made 
war upon Juſtinian; took and raſed to the ground the 
venerable city of Antioch. Beliſarius was then again put 
at the head of the Greet forces, being found the only ge- 
neral capable of making head againſt the Perſians, A. D. 
540. This may be conſidered as the fecond religious 
war; the Greek emperor protecting the Chriftians againſt 
the perſecutions of the Perſian king, as Theodo/zus had done, 
more than a century before, On the death of Juſtinian, 
and the ſucceſſion of Juſtin, Coſroes gained a yet greater 
aſcendancy over the empire: but Sophia, the wife of Juſ- 
tin, wrote a pathetic letter to the king, repreſenting the 
emperor as deprived of his ſenſes, and making her ap- 
peal to his clemency and humanity; which cauſed him 
to deſiſt from farther hoſtilities. his peace was of ſhort 
duration; and in the war which afterward broke out, 
Juſtinian, the Greek general, gained a memorable vic- 
tory over Caſroes in perſon (then eighty years of age) 
who died ſoon after, having reigned forty-eight years. 
After his death, contentions for the crown - cauſed fo- 
reign wars to ceaſe. Under the reign of Hormiſdas, his 
ſon, a mean and worthleſs prince, Yaramus, the Perſian 
general, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf; who being diſ- 
guſted at the king, ſtirred up the army to revolt, and to 
place the crown. on the head of the king's ſon. This 
revolution exhibits one of the firſt e of that 
cruel and extirpating ſpirit, which in the modern hiſtory 
of Perſia has been ſo continually exhibited. FMormiſdas, 
after his eyes had been put out, was ſtrangled ; his wife 
and younger ſon put to death; whilſt * the eldeſt 
ſon, was advanced- to the throne, in which he was main- 
tained. by the aſſiſtance of the Greek Mauri - 
tius, againſt the attempts of Yaramus but the emperor 
being murdered. by Phacas, who aſſumed the govern- 
ment, Co/roes was furniſhed with a pretext to invade the 
Greek provinces, where he exerciſed, the moſt deſolatin 
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engagement, propoſed to the army which oppoſed him, 
ſhould be placed on a_cuſhion | 
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tians e Syria, both upper and lower Egypt, together with 
the ſouthern ſhore of the Fruxine ſea, were ſucceſſively 
ſubdued by him, and vaſt numbers of Chri/tzans who in- 
habited thoſe countries ſold into ſlavery. After an in- 
effectual application for peace, deſpair at length effected 
among the Greeks, what the diſmembering of their empire 
could not bring about. Heraclius, who had murdered and 
ſucceeded Phon raiſed a powerſul army, at the head of 
which he repeatedly defeated Cy/roes, and recovered the 
provinces which that prince had overrun. But the Per- 
an king had ſtill a more dangerous enemy in his own fa- 
mily, for Siro#s, his ſon, ſoon after depoſed and murdered 
bim; and to ſecure to himſelf the throne, put to death 
ſeventeen of his brothers : but the power which he had thus 
acquired by the ſlaughter of his parent and kindred, he re- 
tained only a ſhort time, being himſelf murdered in the 
firſt year of his reign: after which the hiſtory of this 
kingdom becomes confuſed and uncertain z nor do the oc- 
currences'of this period appear ſufficiently intereſting to 
cauſe it to be greatly regretted that they are not more clearly 
developed. At this time a new and formidable power 
aroſe : Mahomet having, with the moſt conſummate art and 
addreſs, introduced a ſyſtem of religion which encreaſed 
the natural ferocity of rude uncivilized men, by the mad- 
dening ſtimulants of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, cauſed a 
new zra in the hiſtory of the world. After his death, the 
tenets which he had inculcated were received with great 
avidity, and his immediate ſucceſſors overſpread a vaſt ex- 
tent of country, every where planting their faith with their 
ſwords. The ancient and venerable kingdom of Perſia 
was unable to withſtand the ſwarm of invaders which 
poured in upon it. The Arabs,” ſays Sir William 
Jones, & under the command of Omar, were perpetually 
making inroads upon the Perſian empire, and finally over- 
threw it.” Hit. of Perſia, p. Ixvi. Jdigertes, or aceord- 
ing to Sir William Jones Yezdegird, who then reigned, 
was ſucceſſively driven from all his faſtneſſes by theſe 
fierce conquerors, (who had obtained the name of Saracens,) 
and was at length defeated and ſlain. Theſe barbarians 
fecured to themſelves the permanent poſſeſſion of their 
conqueſt, by procuring the vanquiſhed Perſians to em- 
brace the Mahometan faith, A. D. 652. | 

Ihe Arabians under the Saracen empire, the Turks, 
 Tartars, and Armenians, by turns poſſeſſed or divided Per- 
fa during 769 years, but this period is. involved in great 
_ "obſcurity. © Omar,” fays Sir William Jones, was ſuc- 
ceeded by a race of Califs, the popes of 4/ia, who aſſumed 
at once a regal and a prieſtly character, the one as con- 
querors of Perſia, and the other as ſucceſſors. of Mahomed. 
The family of Ommia preſerved their power and dignity; 
but, under the houſe of Abbas, the califate was reduced to 


among a number of independent princes.” The diviſion 
of the empire prepared it for diſſolution; the ſons of Gen- 
ghiz, who led a numerous army of Tartars over the Oxus, 
found the conqueſt of Perſia an eaſy taſk. It is related, 
that Holagu, a Mogul prince, who put an end to the ca- 
lifate in the 13th century, was incited to beſiege Bagdad 
by the great aſtronomer Naſſireddin, who had taken offence 
at the Calif's behaviour to him; if that is the fact, the 
fubverſion of an empire was brought about by the reſent- 
ment of a private philoſopher; but Herbelot rejects this 
ſtory. Toward the cloſe of the fourteenth century, the 
famous Timur Beg, improperly called Tamerlane, chief of 
the Ouſbeg Tartars, ſubdued Perſia. He died in the year 
1405, and his poſterity ruled over the empire until the 
goth Hegira, or A. D. 4499; when Iſnael Sof, or 
<« the religious,” depoſed the reigning prince, eſtabliſhed 
himſelf in the ſovereignty, and founded a new dynaſty of 
princes, called the Sophrs. This {fnael is ſaid to have been 
the nineteenth lineal deſcendant in the male line from Ali, 
the ſon-in-law of Mahomet, and author of the ſchiſm by 
which Mahometaniſm became divided into two branches, 

each rigidly attached to their own peculiar tenets, and en- 

tertaining an inveterate hatred to the other, (See p. 270 
of this volume.) This race of princes filled the throne of 
Perſia in uninterrupted ſucceſſion for 223 years; during 
which period fierce wars were maintained between the 

Perſian and Ottoman empires. Among the princes of 
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year 1584, when no more than eighteen years of age, and 
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reigned forty-five years. He extended. his empire by the 
conqueſt of Candabar, and the ſouthern coaſt of the Black 
| Sea: Georgia and Armenia he wreſted from the 7 urls, whom 
he likewiſe drove out of Meſopotamia, and ſubdued all the 
country to the right of the Euphrates : he then attempted 
the conqueſt of the iſland of Ormus, ſituated at the en- 
trance of the Perſian gulf; and being aſſiſted by ſome 
Engliſh ſhips, took it, after a ſiege of two months. Im- 
menſe wealth was found here, which was ſhared by the 
conquerors, and the place underwent a total demolition ;. 
Abas chooſing to fix the mart of trade between Per/ia and 
India at Bender Abaſſi, on account of its harbour, and 
other local advantages, although tne unhealthineſs of the 
ſpot on which the town was built rendered it rather a 
tomb than a dwelling- place. From Abas this place re- 
ceived the name of Gombroon; and here the Engliſh, who 
engaged to maintain conſtantly two men of war, not only 
obtained a perpetual exemption from all duties, but were 
admitted to an equal ſhare of the commercial revenue with 
the Shah. The internal government of the empire next 
engaged the attention 'of this afliduous monarch; the 
{ſplendor of whoſe talents was ſuch as enabled him to 
weaken and reduce the formidable power of the Perſian 
nobility, and the no.Jefs obnoxious aſcendency of the army; 
by which he advanced the regal dignity to an uncontrolled 
height of deſpotiſm: nor was the innovation, which he in- 
troduced into a favourite religious cuſtom, perhaps leſs 
bold and daring than the attacks on his nobles and military 
officers ; it being the general practice throughout Per/a, 
for every man, at leaſt once in his life, to go in pil- 
grimage to Mecca, which occaſioned much wealth to be 
carried out of the kingdom, Aas cauſed the city of 
Meſched, in the province of Khoraſan, to be conſidered b 
all Perſians as the place of reſort for performing that ak 
of devotion. This renowned prince died in 1629, having 
for many years enjoyed the addition of “ the great” to 
his name. The accumulating wealth which centred in 
Perſia, introduced effeminacy of manners; and meanneſs, 
ſervility, perfidiouſneſe, and treachery, marked the national 
character, to the utter excluſion of every virtuous and 
manly ſpring of action. | 72 ths £49 
The Afghans, a people inhabiting, for time inimemorial, 
the mountains which ſeparate Perſia from India, had ſpread 
themſelves over the adjoining province of Kandahar, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century; other provinces 
and tributary ſtates, from the ſucceſs of this revolt, and 
che weakneſs to which the empire was ſunk, threw off the 
Per ſian yoke. Huſſein, the Shah or king at that time, led 
a numerous army towards Kandahar, but he was totally 
defeated, and 15,c00 Perſians ſlain, at Gulnabad, by Mir- 
Mahmud, at the head of a ſmall army of Afghan; the trea- 
ſure, artillery, and baggage of the vanquithed, fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. This event, which at once de- 
cided the fate of the empire, happened on the 8th of March 
1722. The Perſian monarch, naturally timid, ſupine, 
and abject, diffuſed a portion of his imbecillity through 
every rank of the ſtate, whilſt the Afghan prince led his 
victorious troops to the gates of þahan without oppoſition. 
With his ſmall army, conſiſting, as it ſhould ſeem, of not 
more than 30,000 men, he effectually blockaded a city of 
twenty-four Engliſh miles in circumference, containing” 
690,000' inhabitants, beſides an acceſſion of near 100,000 
more, who had fled, with their effects, from the open 
country, hoping to find protection and ſecurity in the capi- 
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tal of the empire. | | 
Ihe country, having been laid waſte for. ſeveral miles 
by the beſiegers, the wretched inhabitants of this metro- 
polis ſuffered the moſt dreadful calamities which famine 
could ĩnflict; but not even deſperation could excite them 
to attempt to diſlodge the inconſiderable numbers of the 
enemy which occupied the poſts that intercepted all ſupplies: 
lo abject a ſurrender to wretchedneſs can ſcarcely be pa- 
ralleled ; but this inaction was not produced merely by the 
terror which the arms of the {fzhans had inſpired ; for, by 
the ſecret correſpondence which Mahmud maintained with 
ſome of the leading men in the court of Huſſein, he was 
enabled to counteract all the deſigns which were formed, 
ere they were carried into effect. 

When the blockade had continued ſix months, the king 
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but the craſty g han, under a variety of ſpecious pretexts, 
protracted the negotiation near a month, whilſt each day 
augmented the m̃iſery of the periſhing inhabitants: not 
the ſufferings of the Fews in the famous ſiege of Feruſalem, 
nor any other miſeries which famine, diſeaſe, and deſpair 
are related in hiſtory to have produced, exceeded what 
were felt on this occaſion: at length the king, unable to 
obtain any alleviating conditions for himſelf or his empire, 

uitted the city, to throw himſelf, unconditionally, on 
the mercy of his conqueror, and ſaved his life by reſigning 
his crown and kingdom to Mahmud. What was the num- 
ber of forces with which this great revolution was accom- 
pliſhed is not preciſely ſtated ; but the operations and iſſue 
of this blockade are among the moſt marvellous events 
which authentic hiſtory hands down, and plainly prove 
that the Perfians were ſunk ſo low in effeminacy, and had 
fo loſt every principle of ſelf-defence, taat they partook 
more of the nature of ſheep than of men. 

Mahmud was crowned king of Perſia on the 27th of 
October 1722, being then no more than twenty-five years 
of age; ſtill, however, the life of Huſſein was ſpared, and 
the new king, ſoon after his elevation, married one of his 
daughters. At this time the diſtracted ſtate of Perſia led 
Peter the Great, who then reigned over the Ruſſians, to 
feize upon the provinces which lay on the weſtern and 
ſouthern ſhores of the Caſpian Sen, whilft the Turks at the 
fame time formed deſigns againſt the provinces on the 
right of the Euphrates. hilſt theſe foreign enemies 
wete diſmembering the kingdom, the wretched Perſians 
were given up, without mercy, to the unreſtrained bruta- 
lity of the foldiery, by whom they were plundered, abuſed, 
and ſlaughtered in the moſt outrageous manner. The 
cruelty of their barbarous conquerors knew no bounds ; 
the noble city of Iſpaban was almoſt depopulated in a 
ſhort time. The views of Mahmud ſeemed directed to 
exterminate the ON not to govern them. 

Tæbmas, ſon of Huſſein, whom Sir William Jones ealls 
' Tahmaſp, had eſeaped from Ipaban during the blockade, 
and had retired to the province of Mazanderan, the ancient 
Margiana; but being a weak, irreſolute, and inactive 
prince, he was utterly incapable of aſſerting his rights, al- 
though the uſurper quay loſt the confidence of his army, 
by the voluptuous exceſſes to which he devoted himſelf; 
and, becoming more ſuſpicious and cruel, in proportion as 
he loſt the qualities of a hardy ſoldier, in one day he de- 
ſtroyed with his own hand all the blood-royal who were 
in his power, Huſſein only excepted, and two infants, 
whoſe lives that prince interpoſed to fave at the hazard of 
his own. The fury of thoſe paſſions which had taken 
poſſeſſion of the foul of Mahmud, preſently hurried him 
into madneſs; and when he had fat upon the throne of 
Perſia little more than two years, the army which had 
placed him there depoſed him, and gave the regal dignity 
to 24. one of his generals. This prince immediately 
cauſed the head of Mahmud to be ſtruck off; and (in imi- 
tation of that uſurper) put to death all thoſe who had been 
concerned in railing him to the throne by betraying the 
intereſts of the reigning prince, and confiſcated their 
eſtates. He poſſeſſed the talents of a general, and united 
with them no inconſiderable degree of political ſagacity ; 
but was beyond meaſure arrogant and aſſuming. The 
death of the Czar Peter left him nothing to fear from the 
Ruſſians ;- and the exact agreement between the Turkiſh 
and A/zhan faith, with whom the ſchiſm of Ali, to which 
the Perſians adhered, was equally held in abhorrence, 
cauſed the Ottomans in general to be very averſe to wage 
war againſt Afbreff: theſe conſiderations, joined to the 
weak of that empire, which ſuffered greatly by a de- 
ciſive victory, which the new king of Perſia gained over 
a large army of Turks, brought on a treaty of peace, in 
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halſt 722 was thus relieved from all apprehenſions 
on the ſcore of foreign enemies, and was ſtrengthening 
bimſelf in his government by the lenity and moderation 
which he ſhewed to his new ſubjects, his danger aroſe from 
a quarter where it was leaſt apprehended. An obſcure 
man, who by birth and fortune ſeemed to be placed far 
below the influence of ambition, by the uncommon energy 
of his mind, his reſtleſs and aſpiring ſpirit, and a body en- 
dowed- with a ſuperiority of ſtrength and powers, which 
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barians, began at this time to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the 
kingdom of Khoraſan. He was named Nader Nouli, ot 
the ſervant of the wonderful.“ At the early age of fif- 


teen, he had ſhewn ſuch a daring and intrepid diipoſition, 


as ſurpaſſed _ thing which his hardy aſſociates could 
attempt. A predatory life inured him to arms, and habi.. 
tuated him to hardineſs and enterpriſe: to his followers 
he was ſoothing and infinuating ; to his enemies revenge. 
ful and cruel; to thoſe who ſtood in the way of his am- 
bition, artful and inſidious. He had now attained to the 
 thirty-ſixth year of his age, and was poſſeſſed of ſomething 
like the ſovereignty of his native province of Khoyaſar - 
impatient 'to extend his views, he determined to take a 
part in the affairs of Perſia; the diſtractions of that king. 
dom affording the moſt inviting opportunity to an entet- 
priſing and ambitious leader. In the life-time of Mahmud 
he had declared himſelf in favour of the exiled prince Tæb- 
\ mas: his ſucceſſes againſt different bodies of Afghan 
raiſed his reputation; and his profeſſions of loyalty and at- 
tachment to the prince, whoſe cauſe ſeemed hopeleſs, pro- 
cured him the warm confidence of the ſhort-ſighted 7h. 
mas, who raifed him to the dignity of a Khan, and gave 
him the chief command of the Perſian army. The naty- 
ral powers of Nader's mind, unaided by education, enabled 
him to penetrate into the real characters and views of men, 
and gave him that aſcendency which great minds acquire 
over the weak, By his attention to the army, he con- 
verted a military body which was truly contemptible, into 
2 well-difciplined, intrepid, and formidable power. 4/þr-fF 
led his Afghans againſt this new enemy, and a deciſive ac- 
tion was fought near the city of Damgoon, in a plain called 
Mehmandoſt, in which the Afghans were totally defeated: 
this event happened on the 2d of October 1729. Scon 
after which fucceſs, Nader forced their camp, and obliged 
Afhreff to ſeek his ſafety by flight. Theſe victories fo 
greatly advanced the popularity of Nader, that Tzbmaz 
began to diſcover great jealouſy at the growing power of 
his general, whom he had now inveſted with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed mark of his favour, by conferring on him the 
honour of bearing his own name; ſo that he was now 


called 7 zhmas Louli Khan. 
Afbreff having repaired to 3 after his defeats, 
cauſed the unfortunate prince Huſſein to be put to death; 
and plundering the city of its moſt valuable effects, re- 
treated to Shiras, We are told by the Perſian writer of 
the Life of Nader Shab, that he maſſacred moſt of the in- 
habitants in cold blood, and among them a number of 
learned men, who had retired from the world, and hoped 
to cloſe their days in a ſtudious tranquillity, Thus ended 
the government of the A/ghans, after it had continued 
ſeven years and twenty-one days. Tæhmas ſoon after en- 
tered the capital of Perſia, which exhibited the moſt diſmal 
ſcene of ruin and deſolation. Nader next obtained, or 
rather extorted, from the king, a delegation of his prero- 
gative to levy money on the people, for the purpoſe of 
paying the army; which power was only wanting to ren- 
der him king in effect, whilſt the paſſive prince enjoyed 
the empty title. Nader, after ſome time, drove the MAghans 
out of Shiras; and their whole force being diſperſed and 
broken, became the prey even of the enraged peaſantry, 
who put all to death that came in their way ; and by ſuch 
hands the ill-fated Aſbreſf periſhed. : 
The Turks, who had ſupported the cauſe of the Hg hans, 
next felt the reſentment of Nader, and were defeated by 
him in a pitched battle. In the year 1732 the Perjjar 
. , 3 
general, being at the head of an army devoted to his in- 
 tereſts, and amounting to 70,000 men, thought it time to 
throw off the maſk; he therefore ſeized upon the perſcn 
of Tzhmas, whom he depoſed, and advanced Abbas, the 
ſon of that prince, an infant only fix months old, to the 
kingly dignity, whilft the officers and principal men in 
Perſia appointed him regent of the ſtate during the mi- 
nority. T7zhmas was conveyed to Khoraſan, where, ſays 
the Perſian hiſtorian, © a magnificent priſon was prepared 
for him and his feraglio, in which he paſſed the remainder 
'of his life ; and no doubt found his retirement, however 
diſgraceful, more ſuitable to the indolence of his temper, 
and the weakneſs of his underſtanding, than the perpetuai 
anxieties of a throne.” Here, according to Mr. Han- 
way, he lived only eight years, and was then murdered by 
Koul: the eldeſt fon of Nader (who had 
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marked him as the leader of fierce and enterpriſing bar- 
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T:zhmas had made a diſhonourable peace with the Turks, 


which furniſhed the plea for depoſing him; and Vader, 
immediately diſclaiming it, marched an a againſt 
Bagdad; but he was defeated by Oſmin, the Turkiſh ge- 
neral, with great loſs : however, he ſoon wiped off that 
ſtain by the event of a ſecond action, in which the Turks 
| were routed, and Oſmin, their leader, ſlain; all the 
Turkiſh baggage and artillery, together with the military 
cheſt, were taken; and it is ſaid that 40,0090 Turks loſt 
their lives. This battle was fought on the 26th of Oclo- 
ber 1733- A treaty of peace followed, by which the 
Turks reſtored every thing which they had gained from 
Perſia during the inteſtine commotions of that kingdom; 
and the boundaries of the two empires were ſettled ac- 
cording to their ancient limits: but in this negociation 
Nader ſeems to have been duped by the artifice of Ahmed, 
overnor of Bagdad; for ſultan Mahmud not chooſing to 
ratify the peace, hoſtilities were renewed, and a deciſive 
battle was ſoon fought in the plain of Baghavend, near 
Erivan, in which the Turks greatly out-numbered the 
Perſians. Hamuay ſays, the latter army conſiſted of 55,000 
men, and the former of 80, ogo; but the Per/ian hiſtorian 
talks in the moſt extravagant manner on this occaſion, 
making the Turk force to conſiſt of 70,000 horſe, and 
$0,000 foot, whilſt he ſinks the force of Nader to no 
more than 15,000 men: and in the event of that day the 
| fame author aſſerts, that the Turks left half their army 
dead or wounded, with Abdalla, their general, amongſt 
the ſlain, Mr. Hantway relates it to have been a moſt 
deciſive victory on the part of the Perſians, without ſhak- 
ing our belief by deſcribing ſuch wonderful circumſtances. 
The Porte was then glad to conclude a peace, on much 
worſe terms than the baſha of Bagdad had ſettled the year 
before. | % 
Nader, whoſe ambition enlarged as his power increaſed, 
ſeems to have taken Alexander for his great exemplar ; for 
in an embaſſy which was ſent to the court of erh about 
this time, in the name of the infant king, Abbas III. Na- 
der is deſcribed as © equal to Alexander in his valour and 
fortune.” T | 
In the year 1736 the infant king died, upon which 
event Nader convened all the governors, elders, and great 
officers, together with the generals of his army, in the 
plains of gan, near the banks of the Aras, where the 
whole of -his army, amounting to near 100,000 men, was 
likewiſe collected. Here, after expatiating on the deli- 
verance which he had accompliſhed for Perſia, not only 
from foreign enemies, but the moſt deſtructive internal 
commotions, with conſummate difimulation he declared 
himſelf determined to retire- to a private ſtation, and ex- 
horted them to chooſe a king who ſhould be capable of 
defending the kingdom from outward violence, as well 
as of ſuppreſſing all tendency to ſecret diſſentions. Such 
pretenſions to a diſintereſted patriotiſm, though enforced 
upon the eyes and ears of the audience by the moſt pre- 
poſſeſſing ſemblance of . ſincerity, could hardly gain credit 
with any one: had Nader been ſincere in his profeſſions, 
he would not have collected on the ſpot fo large an army, 
by means of which he had the lives and fortunes of all 
preſent at his abſolute diſpoſal. All ranks concurred in 
foliciting Nader to accept the diadem of Perſia, which he 


to receive, whilſt he ſtipulated that the crown ſhou!d be 
rendered hereditary in his family ; that all the ſurviving 
deſcendants of the Seffie family ſhould receive no protec- 
tion whatever; and that the Perſians ſhould forſake the 
ſect of Ali, and embrace that of Omar conditions which 
plainly ſhew, that whilſt Nader was openly refuſing the 
offer of the crown of Perſia, he was ſecretly meditating 
to annex the Ottoman empire to that kingdom, to which 
nothing could ſo effectually pave the way, as his propoſed 
change in the religion of his country. Coins of various 
forts were ſtruck on this occaſion, on which all Nader's 
titles were expreſſed. on the one fide, and on the reverſe 
an Arabic inſcription, implying, that what had happened 
was the beſt: the letters of which ſentence are numeral, 
and when added together make 1149, the year of the Ma- 

dan epoch in which Nader was raiſed to the throne 
of Perſia. Some of theſe coins are preſerved in the Bod- 


married one of his daughters) when he was regent of 


continued to decline; but was at length prevailed upon 
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leian oy, Mr. Hantbay relates other inſcriptions which 


were on ſome of the coins; one was, Vader, king of 
kings, and glory of the age.” Another, «© Coins pro- 
claim through the earth the reign of Nader, the kin 
who conquers the world.” The prieſts alone —— 
that innovation in religion which the ambition of Nader 
had cauſed him to introduce; and for this conduct they 
ſoon felt the weight of his reſentment, by being deprived 
of their revenues, which were applied to the maintenance 
of the army. | | 
No ſooner was the new king ſecurely ſeated on the 
throne, than he turned his thoughts to an invaſion of In- 
dia : he had nothing at that time to apprehend from the 
Turks, who were then at war with the Ruſſians; and the 
exhauſted ſtate of Perſia obliged him to have recourſe to 
ſome foreign means of maintaining that vaſt army which 
he had formed, and whoſe attachment to him was the only' 
ſecure tenure by which he held his ſovereignty. Ac-, 
cordingly, in December 1736, he began his march toward 
India. The pretext for waging war againſt the Magul 
was founded on the aſylum which he had afforded in his 
territories to the fugitive A/ghans. The king of Perſia 
led an army, conſiſting of more than 100,000 men, over 
the mountains, In this expedition he was attended by 
his ſecond ſon Naſralla; his eldeſt, named Riza Koul:, 
was appointed regent of Perſia during the abſence of his 
father. The taking of Kandahar and Cabul, places of 
conſiderable ſtrength on the confines of the two empires, 
and defended by brave and hardy mountaineers, employed 
a year and a half; but theſe being. reduced, his progreſs 
toward Delhi, the capital of Hinde/tan, received no con- 
ſiderable obſtruction, although he was obliged to paſs his 
army over the five branches of the river Indus; but here 
no enemy appeared to oppoſe him. When he had ad- 
vanced within ſeventy-five miles of the capital, an army 
compoſed of near 200,000 men, commanded by Mabom- 
med Shah, the emperor of 1 in perſon, was drawn 
up on the plains of Karnal, and offered battle to the Per- 
ſians; Nader was no leſs impatient for action; and on 
the T4th of February 1739, a partial engagement took 
place, which, however, ſoon decided the fate of India; 
for the elephants, on whom the Indians chiefly relied, 
were rendered formidable only to their maſters, by the 
ſuperior addreſs of Nader, who ſtruck a terror into thoſe 
unwieldy animals, by preſenting to them portable fires 
wherever they aa? theſe creatures, having an in- 
ſtinctive dread of fire, immediately turned back, and ruſh - 
ing precipitately on the Indian army, threw it into con- 
fuſion. This defeat left the unhappy Mabommed nothing to 
hope for but from the clemency of the conqueror; to ob- 
tain which, four days after the battle, he ſurrendered him- 
ſelf; his crown and kingdom, into the hands of Nader, 
who made his triumphal entry into Delbi on the gth of 
March following. To 
The firſt act of power which the Perſians exerciſed, 
was to monopolize all the corn which was contained in 
that city, upon which they fixed a very advanced price. 
city in the world was then at 
their mercy, the inconſiderable profit which ſuch a mean 
traffic could produce, was not likely to excite them to 
ſuch an act of oppreſſion; and it is much more probable 
that it was done with a view to excite tumults among the 
poor, who were deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence by: . 
this faRitious ſcarcity: but, whatever was the motive, ſuch 
was the effect of the meaſure, the populace roſe, and in the 
firſt intemperance of their fury killed many Perſians, with 
ſome circumſtances of extreme cruelty. 'I hefe commo- 
tions furniſhed a pretext to the conqueror for permitting. 
a general maſſacre and plunder of the city. The carnage 
continued for ſeven hours, when the interceſſions of the 
emperor and- his nobles prevailed on Nader to call off his 
ſoldiers. According to Hanway, 110,000 inhabitants pe- 
riſhed in this maſfacre ; and the Perſian hiſtorian ſtates 


that the enraged ſoldiery demoliſhed every building by 
which they paſſed. 


Whilſt Nader continued at, Delhi, he cauſed a filver 
coin to be ſtruck, with which he paid his army; it 


bore the following inſcription : * Nader, the moſt fortu- 
nate, and the king of kings, is the molt powerful prince 


upon earth,” 


On the reverſe, « May God perpetuate 


his reign,” 
| At 
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At the ſame time that the royal treaſures and wealth 
were ſeized, each individual, who was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
any property, from the great lords down to the merchants, 
and even the common people, was obliged to deliver up 
a large portion of his fortune. In the midft of theſe ex- 
actions, Naſralla, the fon of Nader, was married to a 
daughter of the Afogul emperor ; on which occaſion the 
face of joy which appeared, was rather adding. inſult to 
the diſtreſſes which the country felt, than any allevia- 
tion of ſuch inſupportable oppreſſions. In leſs than two 
months, the Perſian officers had been ſo alert in extorting 
from the Indians their gold, filver, jewels, rich manufac- 
tures, and every other ſpecies of portable wealth, that the 
conqueror began to put his army in motion to return 
home, having previouſly reinſtated Mabommed on the 
throne of the Mogul empire; for which lenity he ob- 
tained a grant of all the territory to the weſtward of the 
Indus. The ſpoils which he brought away are ſuppoſed 
to amount to about ninety millions of pounds ſterling. 
It is computed that the houſes and goods deſtroyed by hre, 
and the fields that were laid waſte, amounted to near 
twenty crores, or twenty-five millions. We may reckon, 
upon the whole,” ſays Hanway, © that this Perſian ra- 
vager ſpoiled the Indians of above 120 millions of pounds; 
and not lefs than 200,000 of the natives periſhed, either in 
battle, by the maſlacre in the city, or in the villages: of which 
number 50,000 are ſuppoſed to have died by famine.” 

Whilſt the army was repaſſing the mountains, on their 
way home, the tyrant had the hardineſs to demand from 
every officer and ſoldier in his camp all the jewels which 
he had collected, as. ſpoils, in the expedition. Theſe 
he claimed as his peculiar right; and ſuch was his un- 
bounded authority, that this arbitrary requiſition was ac- 
quieſced in, without raiſing any diſſatisfaction among his 
troops. The confequences which flowed from this expe- 
dition of Nader Shah into India, were not confined to the 
conquering and conquered kingdoms ; but the revolution 
ia the government of India, which aroſe out of this event, 
enabled the Eng/zſh company of merchants trading to 
Bengal, to take poſſeſſion of the territorial government of 
that province, and to transfer the wealth which uſed to 
centre in Delhi to the Britiſb iſles, together with the ſpoils 
of the province. ; 

Nader, in returning with his immenſe treaſures into 
Perſia, narrowly eſcaped death by the hands of an aſ- 
ſaſſin, whom his ſon, Rena Kouli, had hired to perpetrate 


| 
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the deed ; but the plot being detected, Riza, by order of | 


his father, was deprived of fight, and afterward put to 
death. The diſcovery of his ſon's baſeneſs ſeems to have 
made a deep and laſting impreſſion on the father, whoſe 
ſoul was tranſcribed in that of the parricidious prince. 
The conqueror of India from henceforth gave the 
moſt unbounded ſcope to his natural diſpoſition to cruelty 
and oppreſſion ; and the Perſians, inſtead of experiencing 
a milder government, and more lenient impoſts, in con- 
ſequence of the wealth of India being transferred to their 
kingdom, were cruelly oppreſſed by taxes and requiſitions, 
whilſt the ſlighteſt indication of diſcontent was conſtrued 
into treaſon ; and the loſs of ſubſtance was followed either 
by ſevere corporal puniſhments, or the loſs of life by the 
hands of the executioner. Had Nader died imniediately 
after his return from this expedition, his exploits as a 
conqueror would have been as brilliant perhaps as any 
thing which had been atchieved by man, whilſt the ſeve- 
rity of his conduct might have been palliated by great and 
illuſtrious examples; but his conduct, after that period, 
marks his character with no other traits than thoſe which 
diſtinguiſh the moſt cruel and inſatiable tyrant. - The In- 
dian treaſures were depoſited in the caſtle of Kelat, by far 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the Perſian territory. 

We owe the knowledge of a remarkable circumſtance | 
in the life of this prince, to Mr. Ives; who relates, that 
Nader meditated a marriage with the Czarina of Ruſſia; 
the propoſal, as might be ſuppoſed, was rejected, though | 
in terms of guarded reſpect. Voyage from England to India, 
p- 219.—A ſplendid embaſſy was ſent from Perſia to that 

court, after the return of the king from his Indian n. 

dition; and it was then, doubtleſs, that the treaty of mar- 
riage was propoſed. The empreſs who then reigned was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great. © 


not ſuffer ſo palpable a contradiction to eſcape un- 
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Soon after Nader's return, he cauſed a tranſlation of 
the four goſpels to be made into Perſic; it was executed 
with all the falſe ornaments which romantic fiction could 
ſupply: when this perverted ſpecimen of the hiſtory of 
Feſus Chriſt was preſented to the king of Perſia, he decided 
very peremptorily on the merits of Chriſtianity, although 
he had not been many years capable of reading the many. 
ſcript; and rewarded the tranſlators in a manner very in- 
adequate to the pains they had beſtowed ; but he declared 
his intentions were to inſtitute a religion ſuperior to any 
which had yet been promulgated to mankind.—It could 
not be ſuppoſed that the tyrant of Perſia and ſpoiler of In- 
dia could reliſh a religion, the Founder of which declared 
that his kingdom was not of this world. The ſtrong na- 
tural powers which Nader poſſeſſed, might poſſibly have 
aſſiſted him very eſſentially in an attempt to rival the pro- 
phet of Mecca, if avarice, cruelty, and tyranny had not at 
length entirely poſſeſſed his ſoul, and cauſed him to bear 
down every thing by dint of his authority, inſtead of ſooth- 
ing mankind, and conciliating the public voice. Had he 
ſtill cultivated the inſinuating blandiſhments which pro- 
cured him popularity in his early career, he might have 
effected ſuch things as would have for ever dignified his 
name; but his natural ferocity, which, in many inſtances, 
had been ſuppreſſed during the former part of his life, now 
burſt forth, and marked the ruling paſſion in his breaſt; it 
narrowed his views, and made even his intereſt, as well az 
his ambition, hold a ſubordinate place; it ſunk him into 
a deteſtable wretch, the ſcourge and terror of mankind ; 
and rendered him odious even to thoſe whom he moit 
favoured,  * | | 

Nader did not long amuſe himſelf with the chimera cf 
becoming the founder of a new religion; he preſently 
reſumed an occupation much better ſuited to his natu:« 
and his habits, by leading an army againſt the Leſgees or 
Leczies, a people inhabiting the mountainous country of 
Dageſtan, who had defeated and flain Zoherreddoula, his 
brother, whilſt the principal force of the kingdom was 
engaged in the Indian expedition; but in proſecuting this 
war, Nader had well nigh loſt his whole army by famine, 
and was unable effectually to annoy the enemy. (See 
page 256 of this volume.) The Perſian troops were no 
longer thoſe bold, hardy, and diſciplined warriors which 
Nader had formed; the ſpoils and the manners of India 
had made them fond of life, and unwilling to put it to 
the hazard. A freſh war with the Turks broke out in 
1743, but from it Nader reaped no additional laurels, 
An impoſtor was now brought forward, named Saun, 
who pretended to be a younger ſon of Shah Huſſein the 
Turks called him Se, but he being defeated on the very 
ſpot where Nader had been elected king, the tyrant cauſed 
a pyramid of human heads, collected from the priſoners 
whom he had executed, to be built, in memorial of his 
victory. Inſurrections in different parts of Perſia ſoon 
followed; but Nader at length gained ſuch a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Trr#s, near * as brought about a 
peace; and the man who had eſcaped numberleſs dangers 
in the field, at length died by aſſaſſination in his tent. 
Four Perſian officers, whom he had doomed to death, are 
faid to have done this deed. After bravely defending him- 
ſelf for ſome time, the mercileſs tyrant implored mercy ; 
but his aſſaſſins were as obdurate as he himſelf had bcen. 
He was lain on the 8th of June 1747, at the age of ſixty 

ears. 
This ſhort ſketchy of the life of fo extraordinary a man, 
wy ſerve to convey a general idea of his character : we 
{hall only add, that not a man in Perſia could equal Nader 
in bodily ſtrength ; and his voice was ſo powerful, that it 
inſpired his troops with boldneſs, and his enemies with 


| 


diſmay. The 157 4 writer of the life of Nader, tranſ- 
lated by Sir William Jones, ſhews how entirely unac- 


quainted he was with the perſanal qualities af his hero, 
by ſaying, © his voice, as a man who heard it at the ſiege 
of Bagdad informed one of my friends, was uncommon!y 
clear and ſtrong.” Life of Nader, page 20. —Yet the 
tranſlator ſays. in his preface, that this. Perſian hiſto- 
rian, who is ſomewhere called Mirza Mahadi, attended 
his hero in many of his expeditions, and was an eye- 
witneſs of the actions which he deſcribes.” We could 
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Praga, „„ FS. 8 243 
noticed, as the tranſlator's name ſtamps a conſequence on tain great treaſures. This proceeds from 4 general per- 
the work. 55 75 ſuaſion, that all the lights carried into them will go out of 
Perſia, already ruined by a ſucceſſion of tyrants, was | themſelves. But both Sir Fohn Chardin and Mr. Le 
now expoſed to the no leſs ſevere oppreſſions of petty Bruyn, far from being intimidated by this opinion, exa- 
princes, by whom its little remains of ſtrength were ex- | mined theſe paſſages with the utmoſt care, and proceeded 
through them with lights till they ended in a narrow open- 


hauſted. At length the Indian treaſures which had been g N | 
depoſited at Kelat, and had continued untouched during | ing, which extended a a length, and appeared to have 
or an aqueduct; but its contracted- 


the life of Nader, were ſeized upon by Ahmet, a prince been formed originally 
of Khoraſan; who by their means obtained the ſovereignty | neſs rendered it impoſſible for them to proceed thro” it. 
of an extenſive country, including the eaſtern part of : F our ſeparate and detached ſtructures are e diſ- 
Perfia, and the acquiſitions of the Perſian conqueror in tinguiſhable ; of each of which very magnificent and am- 
India. The Georgians, under prince Heraclius, likewiſe ple remains are ſtill to be ſeen. Ihe flgure of a man with Ps 
becoming independent, grew formidable by their con- ſomething on his head reſembling a tigra, accompanied 93 
queſts and acceſſions of ſtrength; whilſt all the ſouthern | with two women who hold over his head an umbrella, ap- 
provinces, being at length brought under the controul of | pears 1n three diſtinct parts of the extenſive ruins which 
Kerim Kan, enjoyed a 1 of tranquillity: and we learn here overſpread the earth. There are other baſſo rrlievos, 
from colonel Capper, who paſſed thro* Perſia in the year | one of which repreſents ſomething like a triumph, in which 
1778, that this prince had then transferred the feat of go- | a number of people are ſeen in proceſſion, bearing a va- 
vernment to Schiras ; and tho? he had effectually ſecured | riety of articles, which have been ſuppoſed to be preſents 
himſelf from the deſigns of every competitor, and was deſigned for a king, who appears the principal figure in 
flefled of an army of 60,000 men, yet he choſe not to | the piece, and is attended by an empty chariot, a led ca- 
aſſume the title of king, but contented himſelf with the | mel, led horſes, &c. | | | 
leſs invidious one of © Protector of Perſia.” es It is obſervable, that the drapery of all the human 
. — figures in this edifice is extremely ſingular, and has not 
ABOUT thirty miles from the city of Schiras are | the leaſt relation to that of the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
magnificent remains of the ancient palace of Perſepolis, but their military habits reſemble thoſe of the Medes and 
which was wantonly burnt by Alexander the Great. Theſe Perſians. : | | 
at a diſtance appear as in a kind of amphitheatre, they being No muſcles are viſible in the naked parts of the figures; 
ſeated in a ſine plain, and partly encompaſſed by a range | which have a heavy air, and nothing has been attended to 
of mountains in the form of a half-moon. but the contours; this neglect makes them appear ſtiff and 
This ancient palace of the kings of Perſia, uſually inelegant. he draperies have the ſame defect; and the 
called the houſe of Darius, has part of the walls of three | whole has a taſteleſs ſameneſs. The proportions, how- 
of its ſides ſtill ſtanding. The front extended ſix hun- ever, have been finely kept, both in the great and ſmall 
dred paces from north to ſouth, and three hundred and figures; which is a proof that thoſe who made them. were 
ninety from eaſt to weſt. The ſtones of the wall are black, | not entirely deſtitute of ſkill, but the artiſt probably 
harder than marble, ſome of them finely poliſhed, and | was not allowed a ſufficient time for an elaborate diſplay 
many of them of ſuch a ſurprizing ſize, that it is difficult | of his abilities. The ornaments are, however, exceedingly 
to conceive how the ancient Perſians were able to remove | beautiful, as are alſo the chairs in which ſome of the 
and raiſe ſuch prodigious maſſes. hgures are ſeated, notwithſtanding their being now much 
The front of the palace repreſents the imperfe& re- impaired. It is therefore probable, that ſome fine frag- 
mains of very noble flights of ſteps, carried to a great | ments have been deſtroyed. Beſides, moſt of the ſtones 
height, which lead to a ſpacious platform, upon which | are poliſhed like a mirror, particularly thoſe within the 
the moſt remarkable work of art. which has eſcaped de- portals, and that compoſe the windows and pavements. 
ſtruction, is a large figure reſembling a Sphynx, in baſſo| Theſe are of various colours, as white, grey, yellow, 
relievs, fourteen feet and an half high, and twenty-two | red, deep blue, and in ſome places black; but the ſtones 
feet from the fore legs to thoſe behind; but this bold | of which the 88 part of the edifice is formed are of a 
oduction of ancient art is much maimed and defaced, | clear blue. In ſhort, every thing correſponds. with the 
33 to the ſouthward is a large baſon for water, | grandeur and magnificence of a great king's palace, to 
which is formed out of a ſingle ſtone, twenty feet in | which the images and relievos give a ſurpriſing air of ma- 
length, and upwards of ſeventeen feet broad. Heaps of | jeſty. There is no doubt of there having been very ſtately 
magnificent ruins appear ſtrewed upon the ground, and | portals and grand galleries to afford a communication 
the ſite of forty apartments is clearly diſcernible, altho* | with all the detached parts of the edifice : moſt of the 
they are now nearly levelled with the earth. A variety | columns, whoſe remains are ſtill ſo beautiful, were doubt- 
of curious ſculptures, more or leſs perfect, appear in | leſs intended to ſupport thoſe galleries; and there even 
different parts of the ruins; among theſe are the | appears to be ſtill ſome remains of the royal apartments. 
repreſentation of a lion tearing in pieces a bull, in 5% In a word, the magnificence of theſe ruins can never be 
relieve, much larger than the life. To the weſt are two | ſufficiently admired ; and immenſe ſums muſt unqueſtion- 
gates uncovered : within one of them are the figures | ably have been expended in raiſing and adorning this ſtu- 
of two men fighting with a bull, that has a ſingle horn | pendous ſtructure, | 
in its forehead; this horn one man graſps with his left | Near the mountain are two ancient tombs of the kin 
hand, while, with his right, he plunges a dagger into | of Pera, one to the north and the other to the back. 
his belly. On the other fide the figure, another man | Theſe are both hewn out of the rock, and are noble frag- 
Holds the horn with his right hand, and ſtabs the bull | ments of antiquity. Their fronts are covered with figures 
with his left, The other gate has the figure of a man | and other ornaments. The form of both is nearly the 
fighting in the ſame manner with a winged deer, that | ſane. | | 
has alſo a horn in its forehead. Horns were anciently] Two leagues from theſe ruins is a palace called Noxr 
the emblems of ſtrength and majeſty; and the orientals | RusTAN, where there are tombs of perſons of eminence 
called Alexander the Horned, becauſe, ſay they, he made among the ancient Per/ians, that reſemble thoſe of Perſe- 
himſelf king of the horns of the ſun, that is, of the eaſt | polis, only they are carved much higher in the rock. 
and weſt. r | I This place receives its name from one Ruſton, or Raſtam, 
Various columns, pedeſtals, pillars, windows, and | whoſe figure is carved there. He was a general under 
other relics of ancient magnificence are ſpread a- | the firſt Cyrus, and of princely extraction; but his real 
round, ſome ſtill riſing majeſtically from the ſpot where | hiſtory has been loſt in the fabulous traditions concerning 
they originally ſtood, others broken down, and ſcattered] him, which have obtained general belief. It is pretend 
in confuſion, Among theſe are pieces of ſculpture, re- that he was a potent prince, of ſo 'immenſe a ſtature, 
_ preſenting camels on their knees; and on the top of one | that he was forty cubits in height, and lived one thouſand 
of the columns ſtill ſtanding is a compartment, in which] one hundred and thirteen years. It is remarkable that all 
camels are ſented in that poſture, -- Under a gate is | the human figures repreſented in ſtone about this tomb are 
the figure a a man holding a lion by the mane. To] in the Roman dreſs, altho' it is ſuppoſed to have been 
the ſouth are ſubterraneous paſſages, into which none of | erected for Darius Hyflaſpes, from its perfectly correſpond- 
3 dare to enter, though they are ſaid to con- bk with the 5 given of his tomb by Crefans in 
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his Hiſtory of Perſia, and with that of Diadorus Siculus, 


at which time the Roman name had not extended beyond 
Hay. | 


At two hundred paces diftance, on the weſtern ſide, are 


two tables cut in a rock. That to the left repreſents two 


men on horſeback, one of whom graſps a circle, of which 


the other has quitted the hold. Some imagine that the 
firſt is Alexander, and the other Darius, who by this ac- 
tion is repreſented as reſigning to him the empire. 


SECT. VII. 
Of the Exerciſes, rural Sports, Games, and Diverſions 


8 in Perſia. Of the Manner of Travelling; their 
Couriers, and Foot Meſſengers. 


AVING conſidered the buildings of the Perſians, 


and the noble antiquities ſtill remaining of the 
randeur of the ancient kings of Perſſa, we hall return 

to the moderns, and take a view of their exerciſes and di- 
verſions.” 

As the Parthians were for many ages famous for their 
{kill in horſemanſhip, and the uſe of the bow, there are at 
preſent no exerciſes in which the young men of rank, both 
of that province, and of Perſia in general, more excel. 

They are alſo taught to manage the ſabre, and to throw 
the lance. After they had gone through theſe exerciſes, 
they were formerly permitted to ſhoot for a prize in the 
royal meidan at Iſpahan, before the king and court, in 
order to exhibit their activity and addreſs to the greateſt 


advantage. In that ſquare was a high pole like the maſt | 


of a ſhip, and upon it was ſet a cup, ſometimes of maſly 


old, eſpecially if the king and great officers intended to | 
hook at it, as they frequently did before the reign of Nader. 


Thoſe who contended for the prize rode full gallop with 
their bows and arrows in their hands, and when they had 
paſſed a little beyond the pole, without either ſtopping or 
turning their horſes, they bent themſelves backward, and 
let fly their arrows at the cup, and he who brought it 
down gained great honour. 

Among their rural ſports, their manner of hunting 
ſeems no leſs remarkable. They have very fleet grey- 
hounds, but the fags and antelopes they courſe are fo ſwift 


of foot, that the hounds cannot come up with them, with- 


out the affiſtance of their hawks. Of theſe they have va- 
rious kinds brought from Circafſia, the northern part of the 
empire, and even from Ruſſia. Theſe hawks are not only 
taught to fly at guails, partridges, rabbits, and bares, but 
even at deer, and the moſt furious wild beaſts. To brin 
them up to this exerciſe, they are ſaid to take the ſkin of 
one of thele beaſts, and having ſtuffed it, faſten a piece 
of fleſh on its head, on which they ſuffer the hawk to feed 
while they draw the ſtuffed ſkin along upon wheels, to accuſ- 
tom them to fix themſelves on the head, while it moves. 
When the king or the great men go a hunting, the 
country people, for ten or fifteen leagues round, are or- 
dexed to drive all the wild beafts and game into a certain 
place, ſurrounded with fences and ftrong nets; and when 


they are thus encloſed, every perfon in the company | 


ſhoots at what he pleafes, and there are frequently ſeveral 
hundred killed at. theſe hunting matches. They know 
nothing of hunting by the ſcent ; but they frequently 


bring up leopards and panthers to hunt, or rather ſurprize | 


the game, for they creep from one cover to another, till 
they can leap upon their prey, but never purſue it in a 


Cal courſe. —_—T EY 
The Perſian vehicle for the purpoſe of travel- 


s have no 
ling that has the leaft reſemblance to the palanguin in uſe 
E and ſo adapted to indulge the indolence of the 
effemiĩnate and luxurious: nor are there any wheel- carri- 
ages in the country. The only method of conveyance 
is by means of camels, horſes, mules, and aſes. 

In times of peace, before the late reigns, and the 
civil wars that have ſpread deſolation through the country, 
people uſually travelled in caravans, conſiſting of four or 
five hundred camels, beſides other beaſts ;-this was attended 
with little expence, there being caravanſeras at proper dii- 
tances, where they had lodging without any expence, and 
purchaſed proviſions at the beſt hann. 

The Per/ian couriers are armed with ſabres, and wear 
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ing to the laws, an entire ſubmiſſion 


Per A. 


a white ſaſh girded from their ſhoulders to their waiſt, 
many times round their bodies, which enables them to 


wherever * can find them, which are frequently never 
returned to the owners: they even diſmount travellers, 
and often leave them to walk and carry their baggage; 


The injuſtice of this behaviour occaſions their being 


ſometimes repulſed and ſeverely treated; though, accord. 


is required, as 

are employed in the king's ſervice. WITS 0 tg 
| The letters of private perſons are carried by hhatirs, or 
'footmen ; and if any man has letters to ſend, he diſpatches 
one of theſe men with them on purpoſe. They will travel 
a thouſand miles in eighteen or twenty days, and not alk 
more than twenty pence or two ſhillings a day for their 
trouble. They take with them a bettle of water, and a 
little bag of proviſions, which ſerve them thirty or forty 
hours. | 

The ſbab and the great men have ſeveral of theſe hatirs 
in their retinue; but before a man can be admitted one of 
the king's running footmen, he mult give a very extraor- 
dinary proof of his being ſwift of foot; for he muſt run 
from the great gate of the palace at Ipaban, to a place 2 
league and a half from thence, twelve times in a day, and 
every time bring an arrow delivered to him by thoſe who 
ſtand at the end of the race, to ſhew that he has run the 
whole courſe ; and this he performs between ſun-riſe and 
ſun-ſet, that is, in thirteen or fourteen hours at moſt, tho? 
it is no leſs than an hundred and eight miles. 


j 


SECT. IX 


Of their Marriages; the Treatment and Employments of 
their Women; the Behaviour to the Dying, and Fun- 
rals of the Perſians. | 


HE Perſians are allowed four legal wives, but the 
people in general are far from making uſe of this 


lah, or prieſt, obſerved to him, that though their law per- 
mitted a plurality of wives, and did not reſtrain men in the 
number of concubines ; yet they always conſidered him as 


without any concubine ; and at the fame time intimated 
ture, and was conſequently a crime. 


the great, ſeems to be taken from ſome political view, as 
the quality or intereſt of her family, and to ſerve as the 
miſtreſs of the concubines, who wait upon her, though 
they are equally admitted to their, maſter's bed ; and their 
iflue is no leſs eee than that of the wife 
In chooſing a wife, they are fatisfied with the account 
they receive from others of her beauty and accompliſh- 
ments. Love, eſpecially among thoſe of high rank, is the 
leaſt motive for entering into the marriage-ſtate ; and the 
lady does not expect to excite it. Her great inducements 
to marry are the number of ſlaves, the clothes, the equi- 
page, and the figure the man makes in the world. 
he Perſians, when they have an advantageous match, 
marry their children in their infancy, otherwiſe they are 


the mean time a female ſlave for their bedfellow. 
Before marriage, the woman is {tripped naked, and her 


man, as the man is by the parents or friends of the wo- 
man.. A report being made, the woman's parents demand 
the price; which being paid, the judge, or, where there 
is none, the prieſt, having received notice that the parties 


each other. To: 

The day before the bridegroom takes home his bride, 
he ſends her a habit, ornaments, and jewels, ſuitable to 
her quality; and the next day, toward the evening, he 
goes on horſeback, with the richeſt furniture he can pro- 


on a camel or horſe ; but ſo veiled. that her face cannot be 
ſeen. She is attended by her relations and friends in their 
ayes equipages, with her ſlaves, clothes, and baggage» 
otn companies being joined, 
3 | 


3 
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1 and we are informed by Mr. Hanway, that a u 


the moſt virtuous man, who confined himſelf to one wife, 


his opinion, that celibacy ſeemed to be a war againſt na- 


in no haſte with reſpect to their ſons ; but allow them in 


they march to the huſband's, ; 
houſe 


ride for ſeveral days with little fatigue. They take horſes 


Indeed few men have more than one wife, who, among 


perſon examined by the mother, or other relation of the 


are ready, marries them: often without their having ſeen 


eure, attended by his friends, with muſic and dancing, to 
fetch her home. She meets him part of the way, mounted 
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houſe, with lighted torches and muſic playing hefore them, 
and followed by the mob, who, with joyful acclamations, 
expreſs their wiſhes- for the happineſs of the new-mar- 
ried pair. | 

On their afrival at the houſe, the bride is led to her 
apartment, and the huſband ſoon follows her. This is in 
general the firſt view he has of her face. The company 
ſpend the remainder of the evening, and ſometimes ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively, in feaſting and rejoicing at the houſe 
but the men and women are in ſeparate apartments ; and, 
if it be the wedding of a man of quality, the muſic, the 
dancing-girls, and the mob, are alſo generally well enter- 
tained. But marriage does not give the women any liber- 
ty; for they, to all appearance, are conſidered as little more 
than ſervile creatures, formed for the pleaſure of their 
lord. | 

The Perfians of rank have alſo a kind of concubines, 
whom they agree with either for life, or for a certain time. 
Theſe contracts are alſo regiſtered before a magiſtrate, 
and where a man parts with one of theſe, ſhe muſt remain 
ſingle forty days, before ſhe enters into a contract with 
another, to ſee if ſhe be with child; for in that caſe, the 
firſt man muſt keep her till ſhe. is brought to bed, and 
afterward take care of the child. A man may alſo 
take his ſlave to his bed, but he may diſpoſe of her as he 
pleaſes, without any ceremony; and yet their children in- 
herit according to their ſeniority, and if the ſon of a ſlave 
be the eldeſt, he has an elder brother's portion. 

Every perſon has a right to diſpoſe of his effects to ſuch 
of his children, and in ſuch proportions, as he thinks fit, 
except that he is limited by the rharriage-contract to leave 
a certain part of his fortune to his legal wife, which de- 
ſcends to her iſſue. But where the father makes no will, 
and where there is no ſubſiſting contract to leave a certain 
part of his fortune to any particular woman and her chil. 
dren, the eldeſt ſon takes two thirds of his eſtate and effects, 
and the reſt is divided among the younger children, with- 
out diſtinction. | 

| Divorces are eaſily obtained, eſpecially where both par- 
ties agree to part: the wife uſually alleges, that the huſ- 
band takes up too much time with his ſlaves and concu- 
bines to afford her due benevolence, or elſe that he is im- 
potent ; in either of which caſes a divorce is readily grant- 
ed, and both the man and woman are at liberty to marry 
in. | 

The women of Gh:lan are very induſtrious : the com- 
mon fort are often ſeen abroad, without veils, planting rice, 
and performing other offices of agriculture ; and within 
doors they are employed in 2 and working in dif- 
ferent manufactures: but women of ſuperior quality work 
very little, if at all. Quintus Curtius informs us, that 
Alexander ſent the mother of Darius ſeveral pieces of pur- 
ple, and other veſtures, which he had received from Mace- 
don, that, if the manufacture pleaſed her, ſhe might cauſe 
her grand-children to imitate them. This was looked 

as a great indignity, it being eſteemed mean and diſ- 
honourable for. ladies in Per/ia to work in wool. Alex- 
ander excuſed himſelf, as being ignorant of their cuſtoms, 
and aſſured the princes, that his ſiſter had worked the robe 
in which he was attired. | | | 
The girls are efteemed at age when nine years old, and 
the boys at thirteen; being then no longer under the di- 
rection of their guardians : and when a guardian dies, the 
magiſtrate, upon examination, will admit them to be of 
age ſooner. The eldeſt fon is always guardian to the 
younger children; and the infants have the privilege of 
not having their eſtates ſeized for the debts of the deceaſed, 
till they are of age, and able to plead for themſelves. 


We ſhall now give ſome accoant of their treatment of | 


the dying and the dead, particularly of their funeral rites. - 
- When a man is thought to be drawing near his laft 
hour, they ſet up lighted lamps, or make ſmall fires on the 
terraces of his houſe, that the people of the neighbourhood, 
and thoſe that paſs by, may pray for him. The mullah, or 
prieſt, is alſo ſent for, who reminds him that it is time to 
review his paſt life, and repent of his fins; they likewiſe 
make him repeat his creed. When he can ſpeak no longer, 
they read ſome chapters of the Koran to him till he expires. 
His death is immediately known by the groans and la- 
mentations of thoſe about him. | SETS, 
In every town a pool, or large baſon of water, is pro- 
vided, for the purpoſe of waſhing the dead, previous to | 
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| interment ; but the great men have baſons in their gar- 


dens, over which they pitch a tent for waſhing any of 
the family when they die. After they have cleaned the 
corpſe, they ſtop up all the vents, as the mouth, noſe, 
ears, &c. with cotton, that nothing may iſſue from them. 
Afterward, the corpſe is wrapped up in a new winding- 
ſheet of cotton cloth; and if it be a perſon of fortune, 
ſome paſſages out of the Koran are ſtamped upon it. The 
body is then depoſited in ſome place not near the houſe ; 
and, if it is to be buried at a conſiderable diſtance, it 
is put into a wooden coffin, filled with falt, lime, and 
perfumes ; which is their only method of embalming the 
dead in Perſia, for they never embowel them. 

Eight or ten days after the funeral, and on certain feſ.. 
tivals, the friends and relations viſit the tomb, eſpecially 
the women, with their children, who there renew their 
lamentations, and, beating their breaſts, expoſtulate with 
the deceaſed upon his leaving them; meanwhile their 
friends endeavour to comfort them, and ſometimes leave 
at their grave, cakes, ſweetmeats, and fruit, in order to 
pleaſe the angels who guard the ſepulchre. 

They uſually mourn forty days, not by wearing black, 
which they deteſt as an infernal habit, but by ſhewing 
the moſt lively expreſſions of grief two or three times a 
week, and wearing a torn and negligent garb af a dark 
blue colour. This time being expired, they bathe, ſhave, 
and dreſs Yhenifelves in their uſual habits. Their wives 
appear moſt inconſolable ; for a widow in Perſia ſeldom 
marries a ſecond huſband. 


en 
Of the Religion and Superſtition of the Perſians. 


HE eſtabliſhed religion of Per/ia acknowledges the 
Koran to be the great law of the prophet Mahomet, 
in as full a manner as it is received among the Turks ; 
but this their common faith has not been influential in 
producing harmony and concord ; for the private intereſt 
and views of individuals ſoon gave riſe to ſuch a ſchiſm, as 
rendered Mahomedans as rancorous and fierce againſt 
each other, as the profeſſors of the Chriſtian faith have 
been, when the purity of their religion has been ſullied by 
the dogmas of aſſuming men. | 

Ali was Mahomet's brother's ſon, and married to Fatima, 
the favourite daughter of the prophet. Hence the Per- 
frans infer his right to the ſucceſſion, which was notwith= 


ſtanding invaded by his uncles Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman, 


the brothers of Mabomet, whoſe uſurpation, both as kings 
and prophets, is approved by the Turks. [See a particu- 
lar account of the riſe, progreſs, and eſtabliſhment of Ma- 
hometaniſm, page 273 of this Volume, ] Ali at length ſuc- 
ceeded ; and the diſpute might have been loſt in oblivion, 
had he not made different explications of the Koran, This, 
however, produced no extraordinary effects till the four- 
teenth century, when Sheffie, a man of an exemplary life, 
who pretended to a regular deſcent from Ali, began to 
teach and expound the Mahometan law, and the doctrine 
of Al's followers, in preference to the precepts taught by 
the Turkiſh doctors. This reviving the remembrance of 
the injury done to Ali by his uncles, the Perfians began 
to curſe them in their public prayers, and changed the 
form of the Mahomedan creed, by giving Ali the title of 
the friend of Gd. Theſe two 1 being thus divided, 
thoſe who maintained the ſucceſſion of Abubeter, Omar, 
and Oſman, called themſelves Sunnis, while the followers 
of Ali took the name of Schias, 

The Perſians acknowledge that the Moſaic was the true 
religion before riſt, whom they alſo believe to be a true 
prophet and teacher ſent from 2 ; but that the religion 
he taught was contained in a book, which, at Mabomet s 
coming, was taken by the angel Gabriel into heaven, and 
the Koran brought down in its ſtead. They alſo, like the 
other Mahbometans, fay, that Feſus Chriſt did not die upon 
the croſs, but, as he was going to his crucifixion, he was 
inviſibly tranflated to heaven; and that Judas being mi- 
raculouſly brought thither in his place, his face appeared 
like that of Chriſt, and he was crucified in his ſtead. Thus 
they confeſs the truth of our Saviour's miſſion, but mingle 
almoſt every thing relating to him with extravagant fic- 


cioas.— The Mabomedans, ſays Sir William Jones, what- 


| ever 


. 0 
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| theſe the Perſians add an eighth article, which is, that Ai 


wanders about till the body is interred ; but that it has no 


 fublime operations of the underſtanding; and that the 
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ever may be ſaid to the contrary, are certainly a ſect of 
Chriſtians, if indeed they deſerve the name, while they fol- 
low the impious hereſy of Arius. E e of Aſia, page 
XXXiv,—S0 great is the abhorrence which this learned man 
entertains of the doctrine which aſſerts the unity of God / 
The Mahomedans have two articles of faith, and five of 
practice. That there is no other Gad but God, and that 
Mahomet is his prophet ; that men ought to obſerve bodily 
purifications ; pray to God at the appointed times; give 
alms to the poor; faſt all the month of Ramezan, and, if 
poſſible, go in pilgrimage to the temple of Mecca. To 


is the friend of God. 1 
They imagine that as ſoon as the deceaſed is laid in his 
tomb, che grave clofed, and the company retired, the de- 
parted foul re- enters the body, and is viſited by two black 
angels, terrible to behold, the one called Munkir, and the 
other Nekir, who oblige the perſon to fit upright, and 
queſtion him concerning the unity of God, the miſhon 
of Mahomet, and the good or evil he has performed, 
which they record in a book to be opened at the general 
judgment : that in the mean while the ſouls of the faith- 
ful are filled with tranſports of joy ; while the wicked 
endure the dreadful pangs of remorſe. They ſay, the ſoul 
fooner undergone the firſt examination in the ſepulchre, | 
than it enters an atrial body, in which it continues till 
the general reſurrection, when it will be reunited to its 
earthly frame. | 
After the final judgment, they maintain, that all men 
muſt paſs over a certain bridge no wider than a razor's 
edge; that unbelievers and the wicked will infallibly fall, 
in their paſſage, into hell ; but that the faithful ſhall paſs 
the bridge ſwifter than a bird flies through the air, and 
enter into paradiſe. _ | 
The bleſſed,” ſay they, © after they have taſted of 
the fountain of living waters, ſhall ſeat themſelves on the 
banks of the river of delight, which is ſhaded by a tree ſo 
immenſely large, that was a man to ride poſt fifty thouſand 
years, he would not paſs the extent of one of its leaves : 
that Mahomet and Ali ſhall ſerve the happy with the water 
af this delicious river, mounted on the Pay Duldul, an ani- 
mal that has the head of a woman, the feet of a ſtag, and 
the hinder part of a tyger ; that they will be attended by. 
innumerable companies of fair celeſtial beauties, with 
large black eyes, (as the word Hauri literally ſignifies in 
Arabic) created on purpoſe for the enjoyment of the ele.” : 
They alſo maintain, that they ſhaſl enjoy the free uſe: of 
theſe voluptuous pleaſures, without being capable of ſin- 
ning, becauſe nothing is forbidden; nor ſhall they there 
experience the effects of ſatiety, but thcir life, and health, 
and vigour will be everlaſting, | | 
If they be aſked how they can ſuppoſe that in paradiſe 
they ſhall be taken up with mere corporeal enjoyments, 
which periſh in the poſſeſſion? they boldly reply, That 
theſe are not formed to ſupply any neceſſities of nature, 


life, we ſhall enjoy in a much higher degree in paradiſe; for 
this world,” fay they, © is but a type of that, and all that 
we ſee came from thence, though every thing is extremely 
degenerated from its excellent original. If it be objected, 
that if we eat and drink in heaven, we muſt be ſubject to 
the neceſſities and defilements which follow eating and 
drinking ; they anſwer, That the delicious food of para- 
diſe ſhall evaporate in a perfumed ſweat through the pores; 
and that though they ſay the Perſian women ſhall be ex- 
cluded paradiſe, they only mean that they ſhall not inhabit 
the ſame paradiſe as the men; but in another place will 
enjoy equal delights. | | 
There are, however, ſome Perfian doctors, who con- 
ſider all the promiſes and threatenings in the Koran in a 
ſpiritual and allegorical ſenſe, and be that theſe things 
are thus kliveres. only to accommodate them to the groſs 
ideas of the people ; but that the happineſs of paradiſe 
really conſiſts in being ma a; about objects proper for 
the ſoul, as in the knowledge of the ſciences, and the 


ö 


dody ſhall have pleaſures ſuitable to its nature, and en- 
Joy all the delights of which it is capable; but not, as 

re upon earth, 1 and drink, and ſenſual indul- 
gences : that bell conſiſt in regret and deſpair for 
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the loſs of paradiſe, while the body will be aflited with 


the moſt excruciating torments, but after what manner 
they do not pretend to determine, 

The Perſiaus ſometimes exalt Alt above Mahomet him. 
ſelf ; they even pretend that Ali is not deac, but taken up 
into heaven, whence. he ſhall return, and fill the world 
with his doctrine, They never ſpeak without the utmoſt 
deteſtation of Abubeker, Omar, and Oſman. 

They diſtinguiſh uncleanneſs into two kinds; one of 
| which they eſteem ſinful, from its being abſolutely for- 
bidden by their law, as to drink wine and ſtrong drink, 
to eat pork, Sc. 3 while the other only communicates a 
defilement that renders a perſon unfit to perform eertain 
acts of religion, as to pray to Cad, or read the Koran, 
while he continues in this itate of uncleanneſs. 

The bigotted Perſians lay a greater ſtreſs upon the ce. 
remonial part of their law, than on the moral ; for their 
waſhings and purifications muſt be obſerved, whatever 
elſe they omit. They have the maxim of their prophet 
frequently in their mouths, that “religion is founded in 
« purity, and half of it conſiſts in a man's keeping him. 
ce ſelf undefiled.” Their prayers are held to be vain 
and criminal when offered up with unwaſhed hands ; 
and it is the higheſt prophanation to touch the Kran in 
ſuch a ſtate. There are, indeed, ſuch a variety of defile- 
ments, that though they are obliged to pray five times 2 
day, it is almoſt impoſſible to prevent their being polluted 
between one prayer and another. 

As the Perſians, like the aſtronomers of Eurape, reckon 
their day from twelve at noon to twelve the next day, the 
firſt hour of prayer is exactly when the ſun is in the meri- 
dian; the ſecond is in the evening; the third when it is 
ſo dark that colours cannot be diitinguiſhed; the fourth 
is to be made on lying down to ſleep; and the fifth in 
the morning, and may be performed at any time between 
the diſappearing of the ſtars and noon. 

The mullahs, and thoſe who are rigid religioniſts 
the Mabomedans, keep exactly the five ſtated hours of 
prayer, and never deviate from them but in caſes of the 
mott extreme neceſſity. 

In moſt Mahomedan countries, the times of prayer are 
proclaimed by the officers of the moſques from their ſtee- 
ples ; but in Perſia thoſe officers declare the time of prayer 
from the top of the moſues. Upon common days no more 

than one or two of theſe cryers are employed; but upon 
feſtivals there are ſometimes ten or a dozen of them, par- 
ticularly on Fridays, their ſabbath; and it can ſcarcely be 
conceived how far their voices are heard. They begin 
with theſe words, O God, moſt great! which they 
repeat four times, turning to the four winds ; then they 
add, “ The teſtimony we render to God is, that there is 


| © no other G but God, Mabomet is his prophet, and Al 


ce his friend.” This they alſo repeat four times as above, 
and then fay, « Ariſe, and pray, perform that moſt excel- 
« Jent duty, which Mahomet and Ali, the moſt perfect of 


created beings, have commanded.” If it be at midnight, 
but for pleaſure ; and that all the delights we taſte in this | 


which is one of their times for offering up prayers of ſu- 


| pererogation, or in the morning, they add, (Awake out 


« of your ſleep; and, having repeated the words, O 
“ (od, moſt great!” four times, ſing ſome verſes of the 
Koran, and then conclude with ** Omar be accurſed.” 
When the people hear theſe criers, they ariſe up and go 
to prayers in their houſes, or wherever they think fit. 

n performing their devotions, they have ſeveral cere- 
monies, reſpecting their dreſs, purifications, geſtures, and 
religious trinkets, which they muſt by no means omit. 

heir opp; hep are of conſiderable length, and they ſeem 
to perform their devotions with inconceivable reverence 


and attention; nothing can divert them from what they 


are about ; their eyes remain fixed, and every geſture 
is exceedingly juſt, and ſuitable to the occaſion. In ſhort, 
they perform this duty with greater reverence and at- 
tention than moſt Chri/tians. , ( Though the Perfians,” 
ſay. Mr. Hanway, are become extremely immoral, 
yet they give one proof of religion vaſtly ſuperior to 
the Chriſia for I never could obſerve that they 
mentioned the name of the Supreme Being, except 
upon ſolemn occaſions, or at leaſt in a reſpectful man- 
ner Is | 


| Prayers for the dead are recommended, but not en- 
joined by the Perſian religion. They think it an ax 
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3 
to commemorate at certain times their deceaſed 
friends; and ſome of them are bf opinion, that God will 
increaſe the happineſs, or leſſen the miſery, of departed 
fouls, in compliance with the earneſt entreaties of their 
ſurviving friends. None of them, however, pray to their 
ſaints, or even to Mahomet or Ali, to intercede for them; 
for they do not believe that they even know what is done 
upon earth, but as God is pleaſed to reveal it to them, 
In all their religious books and diſcourſes, charity is 
warmly recommended, without which their prayers are 
held to be vain and ineffectual. They diſpoſe of their 
alms chiefly in public buildings, ſuch as, erecting caravan- 
ſeras, bridges, cauſeways, cifterns, receptacles of water, 
moſques, colleges, and bagnios. 4 a ; 
They have no ſet time for circumciſing their children : 
ſome maintain that it ought to be at thirteen years of age, 
becauſe I/hmael was circumciſed at that age; but they 
generally perform it when the child is four or five years 
old, on account of its being leſs painful and hazardous 
than when they are older. Some barber performs the 
operation, and applies ſtyptics and aſtringents to ſtop the 
bleeding. | 
The Perſians have ſeveral faſts, the moſt remarkable 
of which is that named Ramezan, from the name of the 
month in which it is held, and which laſts from the be- 
ginning to the end of it. When this moon firſt ap- 
ears, it is proclaimed by the holy criers in great num- 
ers on the terraces of their moſques, as a ſurpriſing 
iece of news, and this publication is accompanied with 
their ſinging hymns on the occaſion ; the people anſwer 
in joyful cries, and illuminate the ſtreets; while the 
horns ſound from the terraces of the bagnios, to give no- 
tice that the baths are ready; for all their acts of devo- 
tion begin with waſhing themſelves. ay one is ob- 
liged to faſt, during the month of Ramezan, from break of 
day till ſun-ſet, during which time they are not allowed fo 
much as to waſh their mouths, or even their faces, leſt it 
ſhould be a refreſhment ; and ſome even make a ſcruple 
of ſwallowing their ſpittle, or opening their mouths to let 
in the air. All amorous commerce is prohibited even in 
words and looks. At ſun-ſet, they are allowed to eat. This 
is proclaimed from the moſques : then the people having 
performed their purifications, and faid a ſhort prayer, be- 
in to eat ſome light food, as fruit and ſweetmeats, and 
Pme time after go to ſupper, in which they ſpend more 
time than uſual; for they eat ny ſlowly, to prevent any 
ill conſequence from a full meal after ſo long a faſt. "Thoſe 
who live by. their labour generally make a meal about 
two hours before day; and then lie down to ſleep. "Thoſe 
of diſſolute morals feaſt all night, and fleep the greateſt 
part of the day: ſo that in many places the Ramezan 
rather reſembles a feſtival than a faſt; with this only dif- 
ference, that, like the debauchees- in this part of the 
world, they turn day into night. Thoſe who live regu- 
larly, riſe in the morning to go to bathe, in order to pu- 
rify themſelves from all pollution, and both their habits,, 
their countenances, and diſcourſes are ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion, Great part of the day is ſpent in retirement, 
praying, reading the Koran, and other books of devotion : 
and though they do not ſcruple to tranſact buſineſs, they 
are more cautious in converſing with people of a different 
religion, leſt they ſhould be defiled, and rendered unfit 
for their devotions. In the day-time fewer people are to 
be ſeen in the ſtreets than in the other months; but in the 
evening, crowds of people appear in the markets and other 
places of reſort : hence it is ſometimes called the feaſt of 
candles, from the multitude of lights ſet up in all parts. 
The Perſians are alſo required once in their lives to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, the place of Mahomet's 
birth, where is a little chapel, called the houſe of God, 
which, according to tradition, was built by Abraham, and 
to which all the Mahometans pay an extraordinary vene- 
Of this chapel we Hall give a particular de- 
ſcription when we come to Arabia. It has been the po- 
licy of the Perſian kings, in later times, to transfer their 
pilgrimage from Mecca to Meſched; as was obſerved in 
the hiſtory of Perſia. | | 
The principal religious feſtivals of the Perſians are 
thoſe in commemoration of Abraham ſacrificing his fon, 
and that of the martyrdom of the two Imans, Hoſſern, 
and Haſſein, "Thoſe who keep the feaſt of the ſacrifice 
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riſe early in the morning, and ride out of the city 4t 
break of day, in order to ſacrifice a ſheep or goat, after 
which they cauſe ſeveral to be killed in their own houſes; 
and diſtribute them among the poor, In every great town 
there 1s alſo a general ſacrifice of a camel, at which, it is 
ſaid, the king himſelf aſſiſts, when at Iſpaban. This feſ- 
tival is performed in the following manner. | 
On the firſt day of the month Zilhab, one of the king's 
camels is delivered to the people, who, having dreſſed him 
up with garlands and ribbons, lead him through the city 
preceded by trumpets and other muſic, This is done 
every day till the tenth, the people all the while following 
the beaſt in crowds, with loud acclamations ; and he is 
even brought into the houſes of all the great men, that 
the women of their harams may ſee him unperceived, 
while the mob who attend the proceſſion receive money 
or good cheer at every houſe, . 
The day of ſacrifice being arrived, the camel is led to 
a field near the city, to which the king ſometimes comes 
in his cap of ſtate, attended by all his courtiers, wiſe 
turbans are adorned with precious ſtones, and who are 
attended with a magnificent retinue. They then make 
the camel lie down on his belly, with his head toward 
Mecca, ſeveral men holding him with ropes to prevent 
his ſtirring ; and being ſurrounded by the king and the 
officers of his court on one fide, and the prieſts on the 
other, who offer up certain prayers on the occaſion, the 
beaſt is ſtruck on the left ihoulder with a lance, and im- 
mediately after his head is cut off and preſented to the 
king: the body and the four quarters are given to the 
five great wards into which the city is divided, and the 
people carry them away in triumph amidſt ſongs and re- 
joicings. A certain family in every ward has the privi- 
lege of keeping the ſacred fleſh, and the chiefs of theſe 
families make an entertainment for thoſe who aſſiſted at 
the ſacrifice, they being furniſhed with proviſions for that 
purpoſe by the wealthy people in the neighbourhood, to 
whom in return they ſend little morſels of the came] which 
was ſacrificed the preceding year; for the quarters of the 
camel are always ſalted, and kept till another camel is ſlain. - 
Thoſe who get the leaſt piece to eat, imagine it to be 
accompanied with * bleſſing. 5 24 
The next great feſtival, which, in many reſpects, has 
the appearance of a faſt, is in memory of the death; or 
martyrdom, as they term it, of their patriarch Hoſſein, 
who was ſlain in battle with the califf of Damaſcus, who 
contended with him for the empire, in the ſixty-firſt year 
of the Hegira. They ſay, that after he had loſt the battle, 
he retreated with his broken troops into a deſert near Ba- 
bylon ; but, when he had been purſued fourteen days, was 
y fighting and 


This feſtival continues ten days, during which no 


trumpets or muſical inſtruments are ſounded, and thoſe 
who obſerve it ſtrictly neither ſhave nor go to the bagnio. 
At this time they never begin a journey, nor even un- 
dertake any important affair. Many of them rend their 
| cloaths, paint their ſkins black, and appear with ſorrow- 
ful countenances. The ſtreets from morning till night 
are filled with people, ſome almoſt naked, others ſtained 


with blood, and others in armour with naked ſwords in 


their hands: ſome ſeem faint and ready to periſn, and, 
with all the ſigns of anguiſh and deſpair, cry out as loud 
as poſſible, Hoſſein! Haſſein! This Haſſein was the 
eldeſt brother of Haſſein, who was ſlain in the ſame war. 
W hat the people endeavour chiefly to expreſs is the heat 
and thirſt with which ein was afflited in the deſert, 
which, they ſay, was ſo great, that his tongue hung out of 
his mouth. 
they cry, Curſed be Omar! to which the other, if they 
W 
words. During the ten days of mourning there are altars 
at the corner of every ſtreet, and a place incloſed and 
hung round with ſhields, fire-arms, colours, ſtandards, 
drums, trumpets, and all kinds of warlike inſtruments. 
In the night-time the ſtreets are illuminated, and their 
doctors preach to the people on the ſubject of the feſtival, 


f they meet either a Pagan or a C briſtian, 


ould not be inſulted, muſt reply by repeating the ſame 


inflaming their rage againſt the enemies of their ſaint. It 


is impoſſible to conceive the grief and anguiſh expreſſed 
on theſe, occaſions ; they beat their breaſts and utter la- 


mentations, as if under the deepeſt affliction. 
e 
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This feſtival ſeems ſolely intended to keep up, from 
political views, an inveterate hatred againſt the Turks, 
whom they eſteem their natural and moſt formidable ene- 


mies. 

As the religion of the Perſians leads them to conceive 
the moſt wild and extravagant ideas of the agency of in- 
viſible beings, theſe have an influence on their conduct in 
private life, and the moſt amazing ſuperſtition tinctures 
all their actions; and, by ſtrongly influencing their 
hopes and fears, frequently prevents their taking thoſe 
rational meaſures which alone can enable them. to eſcape 
the misfortunes they dread. Hence, inſtead of having 
recourſe to the diftates of reaſon, and the meaſures in- 
ſpired by prudence, they have recourſe to charms, and 
amulets, formed of inſcriptions on paper, and ſometimes 
on precious ſtones : thus certain paſſages of the Koran, 
worn in a little bag about the neck, are eſteemed a ſo- 
vereign remedy againſt diſeaſes and enchantments. Sneez- 
ing is held a moſt happy omen, eſpecially when often 
. the hands with the fingers interchanged, and 


ſome particular poſture of the body, are eſteemed full of 


magic power; and, if uſed maliciouſly, of dangerous 
conſequence. Mr. Hanway mentions an officer whom 
he travelled with, and who was going to the ah to an- 
fwer for his conduct, who endeavoured to learn by heart 
2 prayer compoſed by Hoſſein, which, if repeated right in 
the preſence of the king; he imagined would divert his 
. wrath ; but if falſely, increaſe it. This officer had ano- 
ther ſpell which he propoſed. to uſe ; this was the repeti- 
tion of · ten particular letters in the alphabet, as he en- 
tered the royal tent, cloſing a finger at each, and keeping 
the firſt claſped till he came before the throne, when he 
was ſuddenly to open his hands, and by the diſcharge of 
this magic artillery, to ſubdue the king's wrath. As the 
minds of the Perſians are tainted with an extravagant 
fondneſs for the marvellous, they imagine thac the me- 
teors, which reſemble falling ſtars, and are vulgarly called 
fo, are the blows of angels on the heads of the devils who 


would pry into the ſecrets of paradiſe. Cats are held in it. Yet this earth, carried to another place, does not pro- 


eſteem, but dogs in abomination ; ſo that, though 
they uſe them ſometimes at their diverſions, dogs are ne- 
ver permitted to come into any room. 


SECT; XL 


Of the Religions tolerated in Perſia ; particularly of the 
Gebers, or Gaurs ; with an Account of the extraordinary 
Phenomenon, called everlaſling Fire. 


HEN treating of Hind/tan, we gave a particular 


account of the Parſees of India, who were once 


driven from Perfia, and are of the ſame religion as the 


Gebers, or Gaurs, only differing in ſome points of ſmaller 


moment. They are both deſcended from the ancient | By means of this phænomenon, lime is burnt to great 


perfection, the flame communicating itſelf to any diſ- 


Perfians, and both are of the religion of the ancient 
Mags, the followers of Zoroafter. This philoſopher, 
known to the orientaliſts by the names of Zerdiſbt, or 
Zeratuſbt, lived in the reign of X:fþHaſp, whom the 
Greeks called Darius the ſon of Hy/taſpes, about 500 
years before Chr:/! : he publiſhed a moral work, called 
Zend, or the Book of Life, which was followed by his 
Pazend, or a further confirmation of his doctrine, as the 
Perſian word implies. Both theſe pieces were afterwards 
ined in a commentary intituled Vata, or Auaſta; 
they inculcated the doctrine of two principles, and recom- 
mended the worſhip of the good principle under the alle- 
gory of light, which they oppoſed to the bad, whoſe em- 
dlem was darkneſs. The king was much inclined to 
this doctrine, and raiſed a number of temples to the ſun, 
the fountain of light; which the people, as uſual, con- 
ceived in a groſs and literal ſenſe, and began to adore the 
effect inſtead of the cauſe, and the figuie inſtead of the 
archetype. The prieſts took the hint, and the fur, or 14;h- 
ra, became really to them, what our alchymiſts abſurdly 
con it,. 2 ful elixir, which transformed their 
baſe metals into gold. Sir William Fones's Short Hiſtory 
of Perſia, page 5%t.—Confucus,, or Cumfucu, as the mii- 
onaries write his true name, the contemporary with this 


ar man, reformed and poliſhed the people of China; candour. 
years before him, Solon made admirable | 


laws for the Athenians; fo. that the latter end of the fifth, | ſeems compounded of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and A 


not man 
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and the beginning of the ſixth century, may be called the 
age of philoſophers and law-givers. 

But what is moſt remarkable with reſpe& to theſe 
people, is commonly called the everlaſting fire; a phæno- 
menon of a very extraordinary nature, about ten Engſiſ 
miles from Baku, a city fituated in the north of Per; 
by an excellent haven of the Caſpian ſea. This object of 
their devotion is on a dry rocky ſoil, where there are ſe- 
veral ancient temples built with ftone, ſuppoſed to have 
all been dedicated to fire, moſt of them arched, and' on! 
ten or fifteen feet high; among which is a temple, in 
which the Gebers ſtil preſerve the ſacred flame, which 
= pretend has continued burning ever ſince the flood; 
and they believe it will laſt till the end of the world, It 
riſes from the end of a large hollow cane, which is luck 
in the ground, in a blue flame, in colour and gentlenels 
not unlike a lamp that burns with ſpirits, but ſeemingly 
more pure. Here are generally forty or fifty poor devg- 
tees, who come hither in pilgrimage. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this temple is a cleft of a rock, 
in which is an horizontal gap two feet from the 
ground, near fix long, and about three broad, from which 
riſes a conſtant flame, of the colour and nature of that 
juſt deſcribed, In calm weather it burns low, but when 
the wind blows, it fometimes riſes eight feet high; and 
yet the flame cannot be perceived to make any impreſſion 
on the rock. The Gebers here alſo pay their adorations, 
and fay, that if theſe fires are ſtopped in one place, they 
will rife in another, 

What appears ſtil more extraordinary, there is un- 
doubted proof that thefe fires conſtantly burn without any 
ſupply being added by the people to feed the flame: for 

r. Hanway obſerves, that for above two miles round 
this place, the earth has this ſurpriſing property, that by 
taking up two or three inches from the ſurface, and a 


— 


plying a live coal, the part ſo uncovered takes fire al- 


b moſt before the coal touches the earth: the flames heat 
the earth without conſuming it, or affecting what is near 


duce the fame effect. If a cane, or even a paper tube, be 
fet about two inches in the ground, and cloſed with 
earth below, on touching the top of it with 2 live coal, 
and blowing upon it, a flame inſtantly iſſues, without in- 
juring either the cane or the paper, provided the edges be 
covered with clay. This method they uſe for light in 
their houſes, which have only the 2 for their floor; 
three or four of theſe lighted canes will boil a pot, and 


thus they dreſs their proviſions. The flame may be ex- 
tinguiſhed in the ſame manner as that of ſpirits of wine. 


any 
ame; 


The ground is dry and ſtony, and the more ſton 
particular part is, the ſtronger and clearer is the Fi 


it has a ſulphureous ſmell, like naptha ; but it is not very 


offenſive. 


tance, where the earth is uncovered. The ſtones muſt 


be laid one upon another, and in three days time the lime 
is completed. Near this place are found ſprings of nap- 


tha, and brimſtone is dug up. 
Since the greateſt part of the Gebers were driven out of 


Perſia by Shah Abas, there have been few of them who. 
have openly profeſſed their religion in that kingdom; 
there is, however, a village near Ipaban inhabited by 
them, from whence it receives the name of Guebarabad. 


There is alſo a ſet in Perſia, named Souffees, who, 
though they outwardly conform, for the ſake of peace, 


to the Mahometan religion, have a ſyſtem of doctrines 


that contains the pureſt myſticiſm, which contradicting 


no religion, can put on the forms of all. Their prin-- 


cipal aim is to form within themſelves a mental elyſium, 
by an extinction of all the paſſions in ſacrifice to God. 


In this ſtate of quietifm they pretend to feel a certain 


pleaſure, like "that felt by the body, when, after its being 
over-heated, it is cooled by a refreſhing breeze. They 
recommend three points to be obſerved in the conduct of 
ſocial life; theſe are, a grateful return to friendſhip, and 
for benefits received; to win all hearts by generoſity ;; 
and never to depart from ſweetneſs: of teniper, truth, and 

There are alſo another people in Per/ia, whoſe + Ju 
labo- 
27. lan iſin. 
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in. Theſe are called Chriſtians of St. John, and 
22 Sabean Chriſtians, They dwell near the Per- 
an gulph, where there are ſaid to be. many thouſand fa- 
milies of them. St. John e great ſaint; and 
it is ſaid they acknowledge | ri/t-in no other light than 
as a prophet, and yet pay an idolatrous worſhip to the 
croſs, [See an account of them page 274 of this volume. 
They are ſaid to have loſt their ancient lacred books, and 
to have only one at. preſent, which is filled with Jewiſh 
and Mahometan legends, and contains their doctrines 
and myſteries. _ . 
There are alſo in Perſia a number of the Armenian and 
Georgian Chriſtians; but the latter are not found out of 
Georgia, the ancient Iberia. 


SECT. XII. 


0 the Government of Perſia; the Authority and Titles of 
the King; the cruel Uſe he makes of his unlimited Power ; 
the Treatment of the Governors of Provinces, and of the 


Royal Infants. Of the Ladies of the Haram, and the 
Eunuchs. : 


Per vernment is monarchical, and in every 
e A ſtrictly deſpotic. Fhe favour of the 
rince, and of thoſe on whom he devolves his authority, 
is eſſential to the ſecurity of the great, and particularly of 
foreign merchants ; and this may be belt preſerved by pro- 
r and timely preſents, by a good appearance, and a re- 
ſolute diſcreet ſupport of their own dignity. The Per- 
fans are not ignorant of the laws of juſtice and humanity; 
but war having been for many years their only ſtudy, and 
a fondneſs for outward ſhew their predominant paſſion, 
theſe laws are little regarded when they interfere with 
their inclinations : hence it is ſaid, that a good horſe, a 
filver-mounted bridle, and a dich will generally induce a 
Perſian to violate juſtice, and even commit actions for 
which he is morally certain of death. 5 
The uſual title of the king is ah, or ſhaw, as it is 
ronounced, which ſignifies, the diſpoſer of kingdoms, 
and is the higheſt title known in 4/a; it being equiva- 
lent to that of emperor in Europe. They alfo add to the 
king's titles thoſe of ſultan, and Iban or cawn, which is the 
title of the Tartar ſovereigns. His arms are a lion 
couchant, looking at the ſun as it riſes over his back. 

When his ſubjects addreſs him, they ſtyle him the ſource 
of power, majeſty, and glory, equal to the ſun, ſubſtitute 
of heaven, the head of the moſt excellent religion, 
prince of the faithful, the father of victory, the ſhadow 
of Almighty God, and lord of the revolutions of the world. 
With theſe, and the like titles, all petitions to the ah 
abound ; but when they ſpeak to him, they uſually ſtyle 
him the lieutenant of God, or the prince by whom God 
diſpenſes his grace and favour to men. 

This prince has the lives and eftates of his ſubjects 
entirely at his diſpoſal : there is no prince in the world 
more implicitly obeyed, even though his orders are ever 
ſo unjuſt, or given when he is fo little maſter of his 
reaſon that he 3 not what he ſays or does. No- 
thing can fave the greateſt ſubject, if the hh reſolves to 
deprive_him of his life or his eſtate; for neither zeal for 
his perſon, merit, or paſt ſervices, will be of the leaſt 
avail. If he be in a humour to ruin any one, or put out 
his eyes, or to inflict on him the moſt' cruel death, it 
is done by a word of his mouth, or merely by a ſign, 
and inſtantly executed without a 


The Perſians readily obey all the commands of their 
prince without reſerve ; ſo that if the ſon be commanded 
to be his father's executioner, or the father the ſon's, 
it muſt be complied with. Yet they ſay, if he commands 
any thing contrary to the peculiar tenets of their reli- i 
gion, they are under. no obligation to obey him. Several | 
writers mention a miniſter in the Perſian court, whom | 
the king commanded to drink with him; but he excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, he had been a pilgrimage to Mecca, | 
and Soul not drink wine without violating the laws of | 
their religion: to which the king replied, « "Thouſands | 
© have gone on pilgrimage to Mecca, and yet drink 


70 


— 


y form of law, or evi- 
dence of guilt. | ä 
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4 wine; drink therefore when thy ſovereigti commands 
*'thee;” But the miniſter ſtill Tefuling: che Lin 196 
only abuſed him in the groſſeſt manner, but made the 
ſervants throw the wine in his face, and pour it by 
force into his mouth; then threatened him with im- 
mediate death: to which the other returned, That he 
had. a right to his life, but not to his religion; and he 
choſe rather to die than drink. The king then diſ- 
miſſed him from his employments ; but he was ſoon after 
reſtored, and ſeemed to be doubly honoured by the king 
for the reſolution he had ſhewn in refuſing to violate his 
conſcience. 1 | 

A prince of a cruel diſpoſition may here give full ſcape, 
to his e and wantonly ſport wich the lives he 
is under the moſt ſacred obligations to protect: he may 
enjoy the infernal ſatisfaction of making the torments of 
the guilty a ſubject of mirth; and of wantonly facrificing 
the innocent to his avarice, his humour, or his luſt. Mr. 
Hamuway gives ſeveral inſtances of the cruelty of Nadir, 
that muſt ſhock every benevolent mind. A perſon who 
had collected taxes, was complained of by the peaſants, 
of whom it appeared he had exacted more than he had ac- 
| Counted for to that prince: this was a capital crime, and 
he was therefore condemned to ſuffer death. But Nadir, 
as if he had recollected ſomething partic 
ſon, cried, © I underſtand you can dance well ; dance, 
and I will fave your life.” The man immediately be- 
15 to dance, doubtleſs with ſome tranſports of joy; but 
the hab ordered the executioner to ſtrike him on the 
legs which preventing his performance, the tyrant cried; 
The raſcal does not dance well; kill him.“ After his 
execution, his corpſe was left near Mr. Hanway's tent, 
from whence his friends removed it in the night. 
We ſhall here mention, from the ſame worthy author, 
another inſtance of the cruelty with which that prince 
abuſed the deſpotic power with which he was inveſted. 
The Hab having appointed a certain captain-general as 
governor of a province, impoſed on it an exorbitant tax, 
to be levied in fix months. At the expiration of the 
time, the governor was ſent for to the camp, and ordered 
to produce the account. He did fo, but it only amounted 
to half the ſum demanded. The ah called him a raſcal, 
and, telling him that he had taken the other half of the 
money, ordered him to be baſtinadoed to death. His 
eſtate was then confiſcated, but the value of all his effects 
fell very ſhort of the ſum demanded. The ſervants of the 
deceaſed being then ordered to come into the hab's pre- 
ſence, he enquired of them if any thing was left belong 
ing to their maſter: to which they anſwered, Only a 
dog.” He then commanded the dog to be brought before 
him, and obſerved, That he appeared much honeſter than 
his maſter had been; however, he ſhould be led through 
the camp, from tent to tent, and beaten with ſticks, and 
wherever he expired, the maſter of ſuch tent ſhould pay 
the deficient ſum. Accordingly the dog was ſucceſſively 
carried to the tents of the miniſters, who, hearing the caſe, 
immediately gave ſums of money, according to their abi- 
lities, to procure the dog's removal ; by which means the 
whole ſum the hh demanded was paid in the ſpace of a 
few hours. | 

By the laws of Perſia, the crown is hereditary, but 
the females are excluded : however, the ſon of a daugh- 
ter may inherit, though his mother cannot. It is alſo 
a law in Per/ia, that no blind man ſhall be raiſed to the 
throne. Hence, as thoſe males that proceed from the 
female branches are as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe 
that ſpring from the males, that horrid policy of puttin 
out the eyes of all that have the misfortune to be allied 
to the crown, is executed upon every male of the royal 
family, whether they procced from ſons or daughters ; 
and, as there are no common executioners in Perſia, the 
orders for putting out the eyes of the royal infants are 
executed by any one the king chooſes. They are even 
not contented, as formerly, with extinguiſhing the ſight 
by holding a hot iron to the eye, but the very eye-balls are 
ſcooped out with the point of a knife or dagger, juſt as the 
perſon ſent happens to be provided; and thoſe wretches 
not being uſed to ſuch operations, the poor helpleſs chil- 
dren are put to an inexpreſſible torture, and ſometimes ex- 


When 


ular of this per- 


n 


dire amidſt the moſt excruciating agonies. 


| 
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When the heir to the throne is marriageable, the ſhah 
renerall gives him the choice of a miſtreſs among the 
Rates of the heran, and ſometimes of two, or more; he 
alſo gives him a number of domeſtics ſuitable to his rank, 
confitivig of eunuchs and female ſlaves, and an apartment 
in the haram, to which he is confined, He is there ex- 
cluded from the converſation of all men, except the eu- 
nuchs who are placed about him, and are his tutors ; 
whence, on his ſucceeding to the crown, he is generally 
as ignorant of the affairs of the kingdom, as if he dropped 
from the clouds. | ; 
The princeſſes of the royal blood are uſually married, 


as ſoon as they are of a proper age, to ſome eccleſiaſtic ; | 


but never to a miniſter of ſtate, or a man of the ſword, 
leſt they ſhould be inſpired with ambitious ſentiments. 
A princeſs is no ſooner brought to bed than the news is 


immediately carried to the king, who gives his orders | 


according to the humour he happens to be in, or his re- 
gard for the parents; and there have been inſtances in 
which the males were permitted to live and enjoy their 
ſight. R 

>The princes of the royal blood are called Mirza, as, 

Tbrahim Mirza, or Sophi Mirza; the word Mirza ſig- 
nifying the fon of a prince. | 

&n the haram are three ranks of women, the princeſles 
who are born there, thoſe by whom the ſhah has any 
children, and thoſe whom he has never taken to his em- 
braces; beſides theſe, there are a great number of others, 
who have the common name of ſlaves, and are employed 
in ſervile offices. When the Haß dies, the ladies he has 
converſed with as wives are ſhut up in a quarter by them- 
ſelves, and none of them permitted to ſtir out as long as 
they live, except the mother of the ſucceeding prince, who 
has generally an almoſt ſovereign authority within” the 
limits of the Haram. 

There are a great variety of beauties confined in the 
haram of the king of Perſia, the governors of the pro- 
vinces continually ſending a freſh ſupply of young vir- 
gins from all parts of his dominions. If theſe are in- 
formed that any family has a girl of uncommon beauty, 
they immediately demand her; and the parents are fre- 
quently not averſe to parting with their daughters, from 
the hopes of her being the means of raiſing the whole 
family; for a young lady no ſooner enters the ſeraglio, 
than a penſion is ſettled upon her neareſt relation: if 
ſhe ſo far pleaſes the ſhah as to become his miſtreſs, it is 
increaſed ; and if he has children by her, ſhe ſeldom fails 
to procure the advancement of all her relations. Among 
theſe beauties are the daughters of the governors of pro- 
vinces, and of the greateſt lords of the court; but there 
are many more Georgian and Cireaffian virgins of meaner 
birth, who, as they excel the reſt in beauty, generally 
captivate the monarch's heart. 

The ladies of the haram fometimes infinuate them- 
ſelves into the favour of the king's mother, or the mother 
of the king's eldeſt ſon, in order that by their means they 
may be married to ſome great man. The king's mother 
keeps up a conſtant correſpondence with the miniſters of 
ſtate, who, in hopes. of advancing their intereſt at court, 
frequently defire her to beſtow on them one of thoſe 
ladies, and happy is ſhe who is thus diſpoſed of; for 
ſhe not only becomes his legal wife, and the miſtreſs of 
his houſe, but is treated as the daughter of a king. The 
women are alſo fometimes married to clear the palace, 
and leſſen the expence; but thoſe are ſeldom diſmiſſed 


from the haram who have been with child by the 


king. | | 
The eunuchs belonging to the king's palaces generally 

amount to three or four thouſand, Men of the firſt 

rank have uſually half a dozen in their houſes, and thoſe 


of inferior quality two or three. The eunuchs are uſually 


ſo made when they are between ſeven and ten years of 
age; for few of them ſurvive the operation if it be deferred 
till they are fifteen. Theſe unhappy men, if they deſerve 


the name, who have deſires which they can never gratify, 
are ſuppoſed to be the beſt guards againſt thoſe who, 
with the fame deſires, have the power which they have 
oſt; and with them envy is a ſpur to vigilance. Beſides, 


as they can have no vicws of raiſing families of their own, 
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they are generally very diligent in their reſpective em- 
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ployments, and their whole attention is directed to gain 
the eſteem and confidence of their lord, in which the 

feldom fail. They are, however, ſaid to be revengeful 
treacherous, and cruel, and that there is rarely found 
a man of true courage among them; but there are 
ſome inſtances in which they have behaved with great 
bravery. 


SECT. XII. 


Of the Revenues of the Crown, and the Manner of collaci. 


ing them. Of the great Officers of State ; the Begler- 
begs and Khans or Governors of een i 


LL the lands of the kingdom are divided into four 

kinds: the firft are thoſe of the ſtate; the ſecond 
the king's domain lands; the third are the lands of the 
church; and the fourth thoſe that belong to private per- 
ſons. Under theſe claſſes all the cultivated lands are in- 
cluded ; but theſe make but a ſmall part of the kingdom, 
of which more than ten parts to one are deſert and unin- 
habited. 

The lands of the ſtate contain the far greateſt part of 
what is cultivated. Theſe are in the poſſeſſion of the 
governors of the reſpective provinces, who out of them 
take their own revenue, and aſſign the reſt for the pay. 
ment of their officers, and the troops they are obliged to 
maintain. | 

The domain lands are conſidered as the Hab's parti- 
cular eſtate, out of which are paid the officers of the 
houſhold, the troops maintained by the king over and 
above thoſe ſupported at the charge of the reſpective 
provinces; and the remainder is depoſited in the trea- 


ſury. 

| The church-lands, if we may uſe the term, are the 
donations of their princes or private men, and being eſ- 
teemed ſacred, are never taxed or confiſcated for any 
crime whatever, | | 

The lands which belong to private men are held of 
the crown for the term of ninety-nine years, on pay- 
ing an inconſiderable annual rent; and at the expiration 
of that term they are allo ved to renew their leaſe for 
the ſame number of years, on advancing only one vear's 
income. | 

The king has alſo the ſeventh fleece, and the ſeventh 
of the breed of the cattle, in all the lands not appropriated 
to his uſe, which is a great addition to the revenue; 
for the ſhepherds in Perf poſſeſs large flocks and herds, 
on which they conſtantly attend, living in tents, and 
removing from place to = as they meet with paſture ; 
any perſon having liberty to graze cattle upon thoſe 
lands which are not the property of particular perſons, 
though they are deemed the king's ; and this payment of 
the ſeventh beaſt ſeems to be an acknowledgment of his 
property in tkem. In every province is an officer, named 
the chief of the ſhepherds, who takes the ſeventh of the 
ſheep, aſſes, mules, camels, and goats; but as to horſes, 
he is ſaid to have every third colt; and of ſilk and cot- 
ton, one third of all that is produced throughout the 
kingdom. | : 

Minerals and precious ſtones belong ſolely to the king; 
and the money raiſed by the waters being let into every 
perſon's field and gardens, is another conſiderable part 
of the revenue. All who are not of the religion of the 
country, whether natives or foreigners, pay the value of 
a ducat a head. Every ſhop of the working trades 
pays ten-pence, and. the reſt of the ſhops twenty-pence 
each. | 

The cuſtoms and port duties are very inconſiderable, 
there being no port of conſequence, except Gambroi. 
As for the merchandize carried into Perſia, or out of it, 
by land, they only pay a ſmall ſum for every camel's load, 
and in proportion for every mule or ox, without examiu- 
ing what are contained in the packs.» 

A very conſiderable part of the revenue ariſes from 
the confiſcated eſtates, and the preſents made by the 
great lords, the governors of provinces, and other perſons, 
particularly on New Year's day, when, as bath beea 
before obſerved, they make preſents to the king of N 
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thing eſteemed rich and valuable, or that may contribute 
to the uſe, the ornament, and the pleaſures of life ; but, 
for half a century paſt, the principal revenues of the ſhah 
bave ariſen from the molt cruel oppreſſions; the people 
in the greateſt part of the kingdom have been deprived of 
their whole ſubſtance by the tyranny of their princes, 
and the inſatiable avarice of their governors. Thoſe in 
high office make uſe of the molt extraordinary and un- 
accountable methods of oppreſſion. Mr. Hanway gives 
a remarkable inſtance of this in Nadir's brother, who, 
when governor of Tauris, having a lame mule, aſked his 
groom what he might ſell it for? The groom ſuſpecting 
his deſign, and knowing his avarice, anſwered; © Two 
thouſand crowns,” © Oh,” ſays he, © a great deal more!” 
The price was at length fixed at ten thouſand, and the 
groom being armed with authority, demanded of mo 
citizen and village a certain ſum for the mule, in ſuc 
terms as evidently ſhewed that a ſum was to be levied 
on them. Some, to avoid being beaten, paid him twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty crowns, till at length he came home 
with ten thouſand ; and after all obliged a man actually 
to buy the mule for one hundred and twenty crowns, 
which is the price of a ſmall one free from hlemiſh; By 
ſuch oppreſſions the people are become poor and miſerable, 
and many thouſands have been compelled to fly with 
their families into India, and other of the neighbouring 
countries. ; N 1 
The Perſians, like the ancient Romans, prefer all men 
indifferently to poſts in the ſtate and army. Men of the 
law ſometimes command as generals, and ſoldiers fit as 
judges in the courts of juſtice: but the native Perſians 
are generally preferred to civil and eccleſiaſtical employ- 
ments; and the inhabitants of Georgia, and other frontier 
countries, who are proud of being ſtyled the king's ſlaves, 
are frequently preferred in the army. There is ſeldom 
much regard paid to a perſon's birth or fortune in his pro- 
motion; but the king diſpoſes of places as he apprehends 
his ſubjects are qualified for them. Theſe poſts they poſ- 
ſeſs during life, and, where they have behaved well, the 
children ſometimes enjoy them ; and there are inſtances of 
A government. being continued in a family for ſeveral ge- 
nerations, but this ſeldom happens. f 

When the /bah inveſts a great man with an office, his 
commiſſion is ſent him written on a roll of paper two or 
three feet long, in a large character, adorned with gold 
and painting, and put in a purſe of gold brocade, and with 
it is ſent a rich habit. When a man of the ſword is pre- 
ferred, he receives, beſides the habit, a ſabre and poniard 


with rich hilts. 


The firſt miniſter is the athemat doulet, or ſuppart of 


the empire. No buſineſs of conſequence ought to be 
tranſacted without his direction; for the ſhah being uſu- 
ally bred up in the women's aparment, in entire igno- 
rance of affairs of ſtate, it is thought neceſſary, for the 
ſafety of the people, and the preſervation of government, 
that his orders ſhould be conſidered by ſome wiſe miniſter 
before they are put in execution, | 

The ſecond poſt in the government is that of the di- 
wan beghi, whoſe office has ſome reſemblance to thar of 
our lord chancellor. This great magiſtrate determines in 
the laſt reſort all cauſes civil and criminal, except where 
the king in perſon fits in judgment, which ſeldom happens; 
and he may command any cauſe to be removed to his 
tribunal from any court in the kingdom, 


In the third rank are the generals; and firſt the gene- 
raliſſimo, which is an office that only ſubſiſts during a time 


of war. The next place is poſſeſſed by the kurchi baſbi, 
or general of the houſhold troops : and the &uller agaſi, or 
the general of the royal ſlaves. | 

The next poſt is that of ſecretary of ſtate, who regi- 
ſters the public acts, and has the care of the records. He 


has a deputy in every province, who tranſmits to him an 


account of all important affairs to be laid before the mi- 
The laſt great officer of ſtate is the mirab or lord of 
the water, Each province has its particular mirab, who 
takes care that the waters of the rivers and aqueducts are 
divided in ſuch proportions, that every part of the coun- 
try may have an equal ſhare. ; | 
The officers of the houſhold are, the nazir, who ap- 
pears to be both lord - treaſurer and ſteward : and with 
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* all ambaſſadors and forei gners tranſact their af. 
Irs. 


has great influence at court. He ſerves the king at table 
on his knees, taſtes his meat, dreſſes and undreſſes him, 
has the inſpection of the wardrobe, and the government 
of all the eunuchs in the palace. He carries a box co- 
vered with precious ſtones, in which are two or three 
fine handkerchiefs, opiums, perfuines, and cordials, 
with which he ſerves his majeſty when he calls for 
them. ES | | 

The maſter of the horſe and the great huntſman are 
alſo conſiderable officers of the houſhold. 

The government of the provinces is either under beg- 
lerbegs, or hans, The former have the greateft autho- 
rity: their title ſignifies Lord of lords, and they have the 
power of life and death, as have the generals who are on 
the frontiers. In Nadir's time there were only three 
beglerbegs; but all of them were as cruel as they were 
powerful; 9 5 | 

The governors of all the provinces have the title of 
khan or cawn, as it is uſually pronounced: they live in 
great ſtate : they have all the ſplendour of ſovereign princes, 
and have under them the ſame officers as thoſe of the 
king's court. . a 
When a governor, or any other great officer, returns 
from his command, which he muſt not do without ex- 
preſs orders, he always attends at the gate of the palace, 
where, having given notice of his arrival, and that he 

egs leave to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, he is 

uſually admitted; but if he has behaved ill in his poſt, 
2 of an anſwer, orders are given to take off his 
ead. | 

The receivers of the king's revenues uſually oppreſs 
the people without mercy, under the pretence of the ne- 
ceſlities of the ſtate; They generally obtain their places 
by making preſents to the eunuchs, or other favourites at 
court, and by engaging to increaſe the revenue of the 


uſually keep their word. Indeed complaints are often 
carried to court againſt them, bur, by the artifices of the 
miniſters who have obtained a ſhare in the ſpoils, they 
are frequently prevented getting acceſs to the king for 4 
conſiderable time, 


SECT. XIV. 
Of the Laws of Perſia, the Manner in which they are ad: 


miniſtered, and the Puniſhment of Criminals, 
T\HE laws of the Perfians are blended with their re- 


Mahometans, that the ſame perſon ought to bear the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal ſwords, and be both king and high- 
prieſt : that he ſhould command in war and adminiſter 
Juſtice, as well as explain the articles of faith, and regu- 
late their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; and with this power 
both Mahomet and his ſucceſſors the caliphs were inveſted 
during the firſt five centuriess The Perſian doors 
maintain, that the civil magiſtrate ought to have no far- 
ther concern in the e ee, of juſtice, than in exa 


from being the caſe, the civil power having in a great 


the eccleſiaſtical, ; | 

The principal book of laws is the Koran; beſides 
which they have a few other religious writings, which 
they have recourſe to in the deciſions made by the courts; 
There ſeems indeed but little occaſion to conſult them, 


where either the king or the governors of provinces fit in 


judgment; for their determinations are entirely arbitrary, 
and they 9 * no regard either to the Koran or any other 
books. ere the Mahometan laws, with the interpre- 
tation put upon them by the Imams, ſtrictly obſerved, 
Chriſtians would be unable to live in Perſia, by their 
being daily plundered and abuſed, in purſuance of ſome 
precept or. paſſage in the Koran; but both the prieſts 
and the people are become more moderate, and have leſs 
of a perſecuting ſpirit than formerly; and the temporal 
courts take care that theſe laws are ſeldom put in execu- 
tion. | | 
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The high chamberlain is always a white eunuch, and 


province beyond what it had ever been; and in this they 


ligion, agreeably to the grand principle of the 


ecuting the ſentences of the prieſt. But this is now far. 


meaſure ſwallowed up that which aneiently belonged to 


Rr When 


his prophet, and Ali his friend; and then, if he is to be 
beheaded, his head is taken off with the motion of a ſabre | 
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When a perfon either cannot or will not pay his 
debts, he is delivered up to his creditor, who may im- 


priſon him in his own houſe, ſet him to work, beat him, | 


and treat him as he pleaſes, ſo he does not kill or maim 
bim. He may alſo ſell the debtor's eſtate and goods, 
and even his perſon, wife, and children, toward the pay- 
ment of the debt; but they ſeldom proceed to ſuch cruel 
extremities. 

Facts are proved in the courts of Perſia by living wit- 
neſſes, and no title is given by preſcription. A man is 
allowed at any fime to claim his right ; and even the par- 
ty's own deed is of no force, if he can ſhew that he was 
impoſed upon, or fraud was uſed in making him ſign it. 
Where there are no witneſſes, an oath is tendered to the 

rſon who denies the charge. Upon this occaſion the 
judge ſends for the Koran, which being brought him in a 
fg cloth, he himſelf and all the court rife up, out of re- 
ſpect to the ſacred book, The judge then taking it in 
both his hands, kiſſes it; and touches it with his fore- 
head ; and having opened the book, offers it to the perſon 
who is to ſwear, who kiſſes it in the ſame reverend man- 
ner the judge had done, and putting his hand upon it, 
open, ſwears to ſpeak the whole truth. When a perſon 
of a different religion is to take an oath, the judge ſends 
an officer with him to a prieſt of the ſame religion: a 
Chriſtian ſwears upon the Goſpels, and a Few on the Old 
Teftament. When they have been thus ſworn they return 
to the court, and offer what they have to ſay. 

When a perſon thinks himſelf aggrieved, he draws up a 
petition in ſuch terms as he thinks proper, and preſents 
it to the judge, who writes in the margin an order for 
bririzing the perſon accuſed before him; and one of the 
judge's fervants goes with it immediately to the defend- | 
ant's houſe, and brings him with him. Being allowed 
time for producing the witneſſes, each party pleads his 
own cauſe before the judge, without the affiſtance of 
counſel, and frequently with much noiſe and clamour, 
ſo that the judge is ſometimes obliged to render them 
more orderly, by cauſing them to be cudgelled, 
the parties have offered what they had to ſay, and ex- 
amined their witneſſes, the judge proceeds to give ſen- 
tence. | 

The women likewiſe plead for themſelves as well as 
the men, but with much more glamour; and, as they are 
ſet in a part of the court by themſelves, and veiled, this 
doubtleſs gives them greater aſſurance. They have ſel- 
dom any other buſineſs in a court of juſtice but to ſue 
for a divorce, and they uſually plead the impotence of the 
huſband, and make ſuch a crying and howling that they 
in a manner deafen the judge; who muſt not order them 
to be beaten, as he does the men, when they grow too 
clamorous. 

There are no public halls erected ſor trying eauſes; 
but every magiſtrate hears them in his own divan, or 
ſome convenient room in his garden; where he has no 
other aſſiſtant but his clerk, who underſtands the law; 
and as there are no pleadings in writing after the firſt pe- 
tition, abundance of time is faved, and a ſentence ſoon 
obtained, | 

The temporal courts uſually conſiſt of three perſons : 
theſe are, the preſident of the divan, the governor of the 
city, and the nazir; who decide all criminal caſes. As 
there are no public priſons, there are neither ſheriffs nor | 
jailors, but every magiſtrate confines the criminal in ſome 
part of his own houſe till he is brought to his trial, which | 
is generally within twenty-four hours after he is taken; 
and ſentence is no ſooner paſled than it is executed, the 
judge's ſervants performing the offices both of jailors and 
executioners. | X 

The condemnation of a malefactor in Perſia is con- 
duced with very little ceremony, nor is the execution at- 
tended with any pomp. He is generally conducted to a} 
field or open place near the reſidence of the judge, and 
the executioner cauſing him to kneel, the delinquent pro- 
nqunces his creed, There is but one God, Mahomet is 


in a thruſting cut, which in drawing it back compleats 
the operation, | 

In caſes' of rebellion, the late princes of Perſia have 
been entire ſtrangers to humanity, and, not ſatisfied with 
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| puniſhing the principals, moſt, if not all thoſe who were 


taken in arms, loſt their eyes or their heads. 

Criminals of ſtate are alſo ſentenced to wear, for a de- 
terminate time, a heavy wooden collar about their neck, 
to which one of their hands is ſometimes faſtened. | 

If a perſon has the misfortune to kill another, and the 
fact be proved before the judges, the offender is not pu- 
niſned by the court, but delivered up to the relations of 
the deceaſed, for them to put him to death in what man- 
ner they pleaſe. In this caſe all the relations and friends 
of the deceaſed aſſemble, and with loud cries demand the 
blood of him who has murdered their kinſman ; which 
the magiſtrate ſeldom fails to promiſe them. But ſome- 
times the murderer, by his preſents to the judge, and to 
the relations of the deceaſed, procures his pardon. When 
the relations will be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than his 
life, the judge thus addreſſes them: © I deliver you the 
« murderer according to law; make yourſelves ſatisfac- 
« tion with his blood for the blood that he has fpilt 
© but remember that God is merciful. The judge's ſer. 
vants are then ordered to follow the directions of the pro- 
ſecutors, and guard him to what place they deſire; and 
they follow the criminal, curſing, beating, and abuſing 
him all the way. When he comes to the place appointed, 
the miſerable wretch is delivered to the relations, who 
ſometimes inflict on him the moſt cruel tortures they can 
invent; and it is ſaid that the women, who ſcarce ever 
appear abroad on any other occaſion, will come and im- 
brue their hands in his blood. | | 

Ordinary crimes, where the parties are men of ſubſtance, 
are uſually puniſhed with fines ; but where they are poor, 
they baſtinado them on the ſoles of their feet, giving 
them a certain numbers of blows, not under thirty, nor 
exceeding three hundred. 

Pick-pockets and pilferers are marked with a hot iron 
in the forehead, and houſebreakers have their right hand 
cut off, The ſame puniſhment is inflited on thoſe who 
counterfeit the coin, for the firſt offence ; but for the ſe- 
cond, their bellies are ripped open. They have ſome 
other puniſhments for capital crimes, as impaling, ſet- 
ting them up to the chin in the earth, precipitating a 
criminal from a high tower, cutting off the. hands and 
feet, and leaving the poor wretch in that condition till he 
expires. | 

They ſometimes uſe tortures to extort a confeſſion, as 
by pinching off the fleſh with red hot pincers ; but the 
moſt uſual way of examining offenders is while they are 
beating the ſoles of their feet. | 

Bakers and victuallers have been fometimes baked and 
roaſted alive for cheating in their weights, and raiſing pro- 
viſions to an exorbitant price : but this is only in time 
of great ſcarcity ; the uſual puniſhment in theſe caſes is a 
fine, or the baſtinado. | 
Thus we have fully deſcribed the government of the 
once potent empire of Perſia, now ruined and laid waſte 
by tyranny and rebellion, and exhibiting an awful warn- 
ing to mankind, In this account, the reader, whoſe heart 
is ſuſceptible of the tender feelings of humanity, and 
whoſe boſom glows with a generous love of liberty, mult 
have been frequently impreſſed with pity and indigna- 
tion; while, his mind recurring back on his native iſle, 
the ſeat of liberty, he may bleſs Providence, and rejoice 
that he is born a Briton, Happy the land, and happy the 
king, where lawleſs power is unknown! where the ſo- 
vereign, like the Monarch of the Univerſe, is ever actu- 


' ated by the principles of juſtice and clemency ! who, as 


the brighteſt angel of heaven, is bound by laws fa- 
cred and inviolable, and whoſe ſupreme delight conſiſts in 
the happineſs of his pedple. While the tyrants of the 
Eaſt boaſt of the baleful privilege of doing ill, of the 
power of imitating Satan, by being the tormentors of 
their ſubjects, and glory in being the ſovereigns of ſlaves ; 
let the monarchs of Britain glory and rejoice in the ſu- 
perior dignity of diſpenſing happineſs, and in the nobler 
titles of being the fathers of their people, the kings of 
3 the guardians of liberty, the protectors of the 
aWS. 8 
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Of the Iſle of Ormus, and the Settlement at Gombroon. 

EFORE we take leave of Perſia, it is proper to 


take notice of the iſle of Ormus, and of Gombroon, 
where the Englih have enjoyed conſiderable privileges, 
and which is the only place where they have any ſettlement 
on the coaſt of Perſia. 

The city of Ormus was ſeated on an iſland of the fame 
name, at the entrance of the Perſian Gulf, in 27? 300 N. 
latitude, about two leagues from the continent. "The iſland 
is near fix leagues in circumference z yet has neither freſh 
water nor graſs upon it, and only a falt ſulphureous ſoil ; 
but formerly its happy ſituation, and the goodneſs of its 
harbour, were conſidered as ſuch advantages, that the 
Arabians uſed to ſay, that “ if the world was a ring, Ormus 
ought to be conſidered as the diamond of it.” A city had 
been built there by the Per/zan kings, and it had for fome 
ages carried on a conſiderable trade, when in 1507 it was 
taken and fortified by the e oy f. who obliged the 
king of Ormus to acknowledge the king of Portugal for 
his ſovereign, and to pay him tribute; after which the 
Portugueſe engroſſed all the commerce of thoſe parts. At 
length Shah Abas engaged the Engliſb to join with him in 
reducing the place, which they attacked and carried in 
1622; after which the Perſians demoliſhed the houſes, 
which amounted to four thouſand in number, and con- 
tained near forty thouſand inhabitants. See the Hiſtory 
of Perſia, P · 239. : : 

GomMBROON is ſituated on the continent, in 27 400 N. 
latitude, and is called by the natives Bender Abaſſi. It 
ſtands in a bay nine miles to the northward of the iſle of 
Ormus. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India Company began to ſettle here 
about the year 1613; and afterward, as a reward for the 
ſervices performed by that Company againſt the Portu- 
gueſe, in the reduction of Ormus, Shah Abas granted them 
half the cuſtoms of Gombroon, as we have obſerved in ano- 
ther place. 'I he revenue was however reduced to a 
thouſand tomans a year, which in our money amounts to 

3,333. 68. 84d. ; but even this has been ill paid, In 

e year 1760 the French made themſelves maſters of the 
Engliſh factory here, which was reſtored at the peace 
which ſoon after followed. The city is two or three 
miles in compaſs, and ſtands on a level ground cloſe to the 


ſea, the country on almoſt every ſide riſing inſenſibly for 


— 
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ſome miles, without any conſiderable hill, except toward 


the north. 


Gombroon has no port, but the road is as large and ſafe 
as any in the known world; yet it has one great in- 


convenience, which is, that the veſſels which ſtay there 


during the ſummer are frequently much damaged by the 
worms. | 
The air of Gombroon is not only extremely diſagree. 
able, but unhealthful : the wind changes four times a day 
almoſt throughout the year, From midnight to break of 
day it blows from the north and is cold ; from break of 
3 till ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, it blows 
cold from the eaſt; but a hot ſouth wind riſes about three 
o' clock, which changes to the weſt at ſunſet, and blows 
hot till midnight. Theſe ſudden changes of the air, from 
cold to hot, produce many diſeaſes fatal to foreigners, 
particularly the dyſentery and malignant fevers, In ſhort, 
the weather is ſo exceeding hot and unhealthful, in the 
months of June, Fuly, and Auguſt, that the Engliſh fac- 
tory, during thoſe months, refide at een. 

As it ſeldom rains here, no graſs or herbage are to be 
ſeen about the city, except what are produced with incre- 
dible labour in the gardens, where they have cucumbers, 
onions, garlic, chibols, and radiſhes. The city is chiefl 
furniſhed with fruit and pulſe from the iſle of Kifmih, 
which lies twelve miles to the ſouthward, and is forty- 
five miles long, and nine broad, | 

In Gombroon the people of ſuperior rank are dreſſe 
after the Perſian manner; but the poorer ſort of both 
ſexes go naked, except wearing a cloth to cover what 
decency PLES them to hide. There are here people 
of ſeveral different nations, beſides the Perſians and Eu- 


ropeans ; and the Banyans of India are ſo numerous, that 


they bribe the governor not to permit any cows to be 
killed in the city. 

As the winter ſeaſon, when the heats are leſs violent, 
laſts from October to - May, this is their chief time for 
trading; and the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, 
Turks, and Tartars, come hither with the caravans which 
ſet out from Aleppo, Bagdat, Iſpahan, Shiras, and Baſſora, 
under the convoy of guards. The Engliſh and Dutch 


come hither by ſea, and, beſides ready money, bring cloth, 


and various other European and Indian commodities, which 
they exchange for Perſian tapeſtry, raw ſilk, goats wool, 
cotton, rhubarb, ſaffron, and roſe-water, which is made 
in vaſt quantities near Shiras., As the Perfians have 
not a ſingle ſhip, all the navigation of that kingdom is 
carried on by foreigners, 
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CHA FP. XXV, 


Of the CASPIAN SEA, and the ASIATIC TARTARS bordering upon it, and 
| upon the North of PERSIA. | REES 


8 ECT. I. 
Of the CasPIAx Sea. 


EFORE we take notice of the different nations of 
Tartary ſituated near the Caſpian Sea, it will be pro- 

per to give ſome account of that vaſt collection of waters, 
which is improperly called a ſea, as it has no viſible con- 
nection with the ocean; nor does it ebb and flow; but 
it muſt be acknowledged to be the greateſt lake in the 
known world, It is bounded on the north by the country 
of the Calmuc Tartars, on the eaſt by Bocharia and part 
of Perſia, on the ſouth by another part of Perſia, and on 
the weſt by Perſia and Circaſſia. It is ſituated between 
36 40/, and 47* N. latitude, and between 47? 50/ and 
50? E. longitude, and is about four hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and three hundred in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt ; but in many places it is much nar- 
rower. The water is ſalt; and, ſome diſtance from the 
More, Mr. Hanway endeavoured in vain to find a bot- 
tom with a line of four hundred and fifty fathoms, The 
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|] water is ſaid to have riſen, of late years, ſo conſide- 


rably, that it has made great inroads on the Ruſſian ſide 
for ſeveral miles, both to the eaſt and weſt of the Wol- 
Za, and has rendered the adjacent country extremely 
marſhy. 

The neighbouring inhabitants have a tradition, that 
the waters of the Caſpian ſea riſe during thirty years, and 
then for the ſame ſpace of time decreaſe. Bur it ſeems 


more probable that the law of nature, which every where 


elſe produces a change in this element, by exhaling it in 
vapours, that form rain, hail, and ſnow, not only to re- 
freſh and give fertility to the earth, but to ſupply the 
ſprings of rivers, muſt diſpoſe of theſe waters in the ſame 
manner. As this vaſt lake is the grand reſervoir, that re- 
ceives the many large rivers which flow from the moun- 
tains and tracts of land by which it is ſurrounded, it is 
alſo the reſervoir from which theſe tracts are watered. 
The great Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, by very nice 
experiments and calculations, that the vapours ariſing 
from the Mediterranean ſea are more. than equal to the 
ſupply which it, receives from all the rivers that fall into 
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S.E C T. II. 
Of the CALluvc TART ARS; and the territory of 
: CAZ AN. 


| 5 FP | 

IHE country of the Caimucs, alſo called by different 
authors Khalmucks and Kalmucs, is bounded by Si- 

beria on the north, by the country of the Mongols on the 
eaſt, by Tibet and Uſbec Tartary on the ſouth, and by the 

Caſpian ſea, and the kingdom of Aftracan, which is ſubject 
to Ruſſia, on the weſt. Theſe people are not under any 
one ſovereign, but are divided into ſeveral tribes, ſome 
of which are ſo conſiderable as to appear formidable to the 
Ruſſians ; but the greateſt part of them are at peace with 
that crown, and many of them are tributary to it. 

The Calmuc Tartars are thick ſet, ſtout men, low of 
ſtature ; their faces broad and flat, their eyes ſmall, black, 
and ſunk into their heads; their noſes ſo ſmall and flattiſh, 
that at a little diſtance they ſeem to have none at all; 
their beards are thin and ſtraggling, and yet ſo {tiff that 
the hair ſeems like that of a horſe or goat, and it fre- 
quently grows in the middle of their cheeks where other 
nations have none. They ſhave their heads, leaving only 

à lock behind, which is plaited and hangs down their 
backs. 

Their dreſs is very ſimple. The men wear ſhirts of a 
ſort of calico, over which is a looſe coat of ſheep-ſkin, 
tied with a girdle, leather or linen drawers, extremely 
wide, and boots. In the ſouthern provinces they wear 
no ſhirts. in ſummer, contenting themſelves with a kind 
of ſheep's-ſkin doublet without ſleeves, which they put on 
next their ſkin, with the'woolly ſide outward, tucking their 
ſkirts into their drawers or breeches, ſo that the whole 
arm is left bare up to the ſhoulder ; but in the northern 
provinces they wear. a ſhirt, and in winter a ſheep's-ſkin 
coat over their doublets, which reaches to the calf of the 
leg, and, to keep them the warmer, turn the woolly ſide 
inward. Theſe upper ſkins have ſleeves of ſuch a length, 
that when they are going about any work they are obli- 
ged to turn them up. They wear on their heads a ſmall 
round bonnet, or cap, commonly edged with a border of 
fur, and adorned with a tuft of ſilk or hair of a bright red 
at the top. Their boots are extremely wide. 

They are men of courage and reſolution, but much 
afraid of cannon, which puts their horſes in diſorder, 
They are excellent horſemen, being in the conſtant habit 
of riding. They are armed with bows and arrows, a 
ſabre and lance, which they manage with great dexterity, 
acquired by conſtant practice from their infancy, 

The women, in ſummer, wear no other cloathing than 
a calicoe ſhift, and in winter a long ſheep's-ſkin gown, 
with a bonnet like that of their huſbands. Their gowns, 
which are ſomewhat longer than the coats of the men, 
are a little ornamented, and bordered with party-coloured 
cloth : they wear ear rings, and do not ſhave their heads 
like the men, but have the whole of their hair plaited in 
locks. The better ſort in ſummer dreſs in filk. 

Red is the colour in higheſt eſteem among them; and, 
how ill cloathed ſoever their princes may be, they never fail 
to have a ſcarlet robe for ſtate occaſions ; nor do women 
of rank think themſelves well dreſſed if a ſcarlet gown be 
wanting. Indeed, all over the north of Alia, a man will do 
more for a piece of red cloth than for four times its va- 
lue in ſilver. | : 

The Calmucs dwell either in tents or huts, made round 
with great poles of light wood, joined together with lea- 
thern thongs, for the more wy etting up and removing, 
them. They are covered on the outſide with a thick felt 
for a defence againſt the cold and rain. In the middle of 
the roof they leave an opening, which ſerves both for a 
window and- chimney, and there are places to ſleep on 
round the hut againſt the wall. 

The Tartars make very good and faithful ſervants ; and 
the more mildly they are uſed the better they perform 
their duty ; for their wandering unconfined manner of 
life, inſpires them with ſentiments of liberty, and ab- 
horrence of tyranny and oppreſſion. Bell's Travels. 

The few fixed habitations of the Calmucs reſemble the 


buts, except the roof being in the form of a dome, the 
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whole conſiſting of a ſingle room twelve feet high. An 


| 


their habitations, whether fixt or moveable, have their 
doors facing the ſouth, to avoid the north winds, which are 
very piercing. | 

Mr: Hamoay deſcribes a ſettlement of theſe people in a 
valley near Zaritzen, in 47 30' N. latitude, who are armed 
with bows and arrows, and feed on the fleſh of horſes, ca. 
mels, dromedaries, and other animals; and eat che en 
trails, even when the beaſt dies of the fouleſt diſtempers. 
They throw their dead into the open fields, to be devoured 
by dogs, many of which run wild, and ſome are kept 
for that purpoſe. They worſhip images, which nl 
conſiſt of a ſmall bit of wood about a palm in length: td 
upper part of it being rounded, is adorned with ſome rude 
marks in imitation of human features; and the figure bein 
thus prepared; is dreſſed up in rags. The many acts hn 
violence committed by theſe barbarians have at length in- 
duced the Ruſſian government to confine them to the banks 
of the Volga, below Aftrachan, 

Many tribes of theſe people move from place to place 
during the ſummer, and it is ſaid there are frequently no 
leſs than eight or ten thouſand of them in a body, drivin 
large flocks and herds before them. They uſually beg — 
their march in ſpring, and, as they make eaſy journies 
leave ſcarce any herbage behind them in the countr: 
through which they paſs. In autumn, when there is a Pa 
cond crop of graſs, they generally return the ſame way 
they came; and in winter live in more ſubſtantial and 
warmer huts than they uſe in the ſummer ; but the people 
and their cattle ficquently live together in the ſame 
room. 

Though the country through which they paſs is ſitu- 
ated in as fine a climate as any in the world, they never 
cultivate the land, but live upon their cattle, which con- 
liſts of camels, horſes, dromedaries, cows, and ſheep, 
They have not many camels, but abundance of drome- 
daries, who have two protuberances on their back ; their 
oxen are ſaid to be the talleſt in the known world. Their 
ſheep are alſo very large, with ſhort and broad tails, 
buried in a caſe of fat ; their fleſh is remarkably well taſted, 
but their wool is very long and coarſe; they have a 
bunch upon the noſe, and hanging ears like thoſe of 
the hound. The horſes are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, 
and very hardy; they ſometimes run wild till they are 
ſix years old, and are conſequently headſtrong ; their 
price is from five to fifteen or ſixteen crowns; the 
ſtrong, well ſhaped, natural pacer much higher. 

Their principal food is horſe-fleſh and mutton ; for 
they ſeldom eat beef, which they do not think ncar fo 
good; and as for hog's fleſh and poultry, they never cat 
any. Inſtead of cow's milk they uſe that of mares, which 
they think much better, and richer ; beſides, the cows in 
the greateſt part of Grand Tartary will not be milked. 
As ſoon as they have ſuckled their calves they will ſuffer 
none to draw their teats, and upon being ſeparated from 
them immediately loſe their milk. From mares-milk they 
prepare a kind of brandy, which is diſtilled from it after 
it is turned four ; and, in imitation of the Indians, their 
neighbours, they give it the name of arrack. 

The Tartars are in general fond of ſtrong liquors, and 
when they can get any, continue drinking as long as they 
can ſtand, When they haye a mind to be merry, each 
brings what liquor he can procure, and they drink night 
and day till all is ſpent: This love of tipling prevails 
among them in proportion as they dwell more to the north; 
and they are no leſs fond of tobacco, 

They take as many wives as they chooſe, beſides concu- 
bines, whom they take from their ſlaves; and it is ſaid 
not to be unuſual for a father to marry his own daughter. 
The women are very honeſt and ſincere, and few of them 
lewd: adultery is a crime ſcarce ever heard of. 

When a woman is near forty years of age, the huſband 
ceaſes to cohabit with her, and from that age wives are 
conſidered only as ſervants, who are maintained for the 
purpoſe of taking care of the family and attending the 
young wives who ſucceed in their places. 

Polygamy is attended with leſs inconvenience among 
them than the reſt of the Aſiatics, their wives being of 
great ſervice and little expence to them ; for the old 
manage the family, TT Care of the cattle, and ich 
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for the ſubſiſtence of them all, while the huſband has little | 


elſe to do but to ſleep and follow his diverſions. 

They have no money, except what they procure from 
the Ruſſians, and their other neighbours, in exchange for 
cattle; Their mechanics are only ſuch as make bows, 
arrows, -and other weapons. They conſider all kind of 
labour as the moſt grievous ſlavery; their only employ- 
ment. conſiſting in tending their flocks; managing their 
horſes, and hunting: When they would vent their anger 
againſt any one; .It is W that he may ever live 
in one place, and work like a Ruſſian. Their language 
contains none of thoſe horrid oaths, which are common 
in the dialects of more enlightened and poliſhed nations. 
Their religion is heatheniſm; they have many lamas or 
prieſts, and theſe, who can generally read and write, are 
diſtinguiſhed by wearing yellow habits. They acknow- 
ledge the Delay lama for their high-prieſt. The Calmuc, or 
Kalmuck Tartars, hold it to be an eſſential article of their 
belief, that virtue leads to happineſs, and vice to miſery ; 
and when they are ſolicited to do what they conſider to be 
wrong, they reply in a proverb, “ though a knife be ſharp, 
it cannot cut its own handle.” BelPs Travels. | 

Nothing can equal the reſpect which the children of 
all ages and conditions are accuſtomed to pay their fa- 
there, whom they conſider as the kings of their families; 
but they ſet little value on their mothers, except they 
are under any particular obligations to them. They la- 
ment a father many days, denying themſelves all A 
and the ſons muſt even abſtain for ſeveral months from 
the company of their wives. Nothing is ſpared to do 
honour to a father at his funeral, and at leaſt once a year 
they pay their devotions at his tomb, and call to mind the 
obligations they owe him. | | 

CAZAN, Cas Ax, or KASAN, is a Tartarian territory 
ſubject to Ruſſia, and an archbiſhop's ſee. Its capital lies 
about 56 N. latitude, and its longitude about 59 E. from 
Greenwich. It is ſituated on the N. banks of the Volga, 
which here runs in the direction of eaſt and weft, When 
71, d' Auteroche viſited this country, a Tartarian prince 
was the governor. The Tartars here are treated with 
great mildneſs by the Ruſſians, which has rendered them 
firmly attached to the government.“ They have,” ſays 
our author, © preſerved their innocence of manners, pro- 
bity, and truth untainted, and moſt of them are poſſeſſed 
of ſmall fortunes : their dreſs is much richer than that 
of the other Tartars.” The ſame writer mentions a re- 
paſt at the governor's houſe, of which he partook, and 
deſcribes it in the following manner: *The company 
were ſeated round a table which was covered with a beau- 
tiful carpet, on which were placed four.large pipes, and a 
China bowl full of Chineſe tobacco. Soon after the ſmo- 
king commenced, ſome /iqueurs of the country were ſerved 
up, with ſweetmeats, fruits, and a water-melon ; which 
laſt fruit is exceedingly delicious here; they are in great 
plenty, and never do hurt.” MH. d' Auteroche brought 
away ſome of the ſeeds, but they did not anſwer in 
France. | h 

Mr. Bell, who likewiſe viſited Caſan, mentions a great 
horſe-market, which is held by the Kalmuck Tartars, on the 
oppoſite, or S. ſide of the river. He ſaw about five or fix 
hundred of theſe people aſſembled in a held, with a num- 
ber of horſes all running looſe, except thoſe on which the 
Tartars were mounted. Many perſons from different 


parts of Ws were there to purchaſe theſe horſes. The 
Tartars had their tents pitched along the river ſide, formed 


of a conical figure. Several long poles were erected, in- 
clining to each other; theſe were fixed at the top in 
ſomething like a hoop, which formed the circumference 
of an aperture, for the double purpoſe of letting out the 
ſmoke or admitting the light: acroſs the poles were laid 
ſome ſmall rods, from four to fix feet long, and faſtened to 
them with thongs : this frame was covered with pieces of 
felt, made of coarſe wool and hair. Theſe tents afford 
better ſhelter- than any other kind, and are fo contrived 
as to be ſet up, taken down, folded and packed up, with 
great eaſe and expedition; they are ſo light that a camel 
may carry five or ſux of them. Bell's Travels. | 
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| Of the CRIMEA, and other Territories, now 
poſſeſſed by the Russi Axs. 

Of the UsBxc, Crim, KirGeesr, and LESOER Tars 
ARS; their Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way of Life, 
T HE tract of country comprehended between the 

Don and Cuban rivers, is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed 
by the great dukes of Ruſſia as early as the tenth century; 
but at the concluſion of the eleventh century it was 
wreſted from them by the Tartars. That the Ruſſians 
ſhould eſtabliſh ſome ancient claim to a country which 
Peter the Great took great pains to be poſſeſſed of, is not 
ſurpriſing ; but he effected very little toward his grand 
object, namely, to eſtabliſh colonies on the borders of the 
Black Sea and the Caſpian, and proeure to his ſubjects a 
ſhare in the commerce of thoſe parts. The preſent em- 
preſs of Rufſia has been more ſucceſsful ; the Ruſſians 
having formed a chain of forts from the (Apian Sea quite 
to the ſea of Azof, which however is maintained at a great. 
expence, and with the annual facrifice of many lives. 
This line was begun in 1763, and has been gradually ex- 
tended until lately completed. But the peninſula of the 
Crimea, the ancient Tauric Cherſeneſe, is an acquiſition 
of much greater importance, After the peace of Kai- 
nardgiac, in the year 1774, the empreſs became the ſtre- 
nuous ſupporter of the independence of the Tartars there 
againſt the claims of the Porte, who had been conſidered 
as ſovereign of that country; but this conduct was far 
from conciliating the affections of the Tartars, who main- 
tained with great bravery a ruinous war againſt their pre- 
tended friends. By the treaty juſt mentioned, the Ruſſians 
obtained the free navigation of the Black Sea; the port of 
Cherſon, ſituated near the mouth of the Bori/thenes, under 
the auſpices of the empreſs, became very populous, and 
roſe into conſequence ; and in the year 1783, prince Po- 
temkin was ſent, at the head of a Ruſſian army, to take 
poſſeſſion of the Crimea for his miſtreſs, as ſovereign of 
the country: at the ſame time ſhe publiſhed a manifeſto 
in juſtification of her conduct, and founded her claims to 
the territory on the expence of the war ſhe had been 
compelled to maintain, and the loſs of lives ; the firſt ſhe 
rated at near three millions ſterling, and the laſt ſhe pro- 
nounced to be ineſtimable ; but, in order to obtain ſome 
compenſation for theſe, ſhe declared the Crimea, the Cu- 
ban, and the iſland of Taman, to be for ever annexed to 
her dominions. She aſſured the Tartars that they ſhould 
be placed exactly on the fame footing with her Ruſſian 
ſubjects, and enjoy the moſt entire liberty of conſcienc 
the unreſtrained exerciſe of their public worſhip and reli- 
gious ceremonies. The Porte replied in a counter ma- 
nifeſto, written with great force of argument; but the 
year following a new freaty was executed between the 
two powers, b, which the Turks acknowledge the ſove- 
reignty of Ruſſia over the Crimea, and the river Cuban 
was made the boundary of the Ruſſian dominions to the 
ſouthward, which excluded the Circaſſian territories from 
all dependence on Ruſſia. The Crimea, and the territory 
on each ſide of the ſea of Az then received the name of 
the government of Taurica. In the yeat 1786, the em- 
preſs expreſſed an intention of proceeding, in a ſtyle of 
great magnificence, to Cherſon and the Crimea, in ordet 
to be crowned ſovereign of thoſe new territories, by the 
title of © empreſs of Taurica, and protectreſs or auto- 
cratrix of all the nations of Tartars;*” but this deſign 
was ſo far from being reliſhed Py thoſe people, that it in- 
creaſed their oppoſition. to the Ruſſian government; the 
expedition, therefore, although it did take place, was 
ſtripped of its intended pageantry ; no ceremony of corona- 
tion was performed; and no new titles were aflymed. The 
poſſeſſion of this country ſeems effectually to have decided 
for ever the conteſt for ſuperiority between the rival courts 
of St. Peterſburgh and' . e We ſhall now give 
ſome account of this much-coveted country, the Crimea. 

The peninſula of the KRIM, the CRIMEA, or KRIMRA, 
which has now received its former Greet name of TAu- 
RICA, lies 15 to the 8. S. E. of St. Peterſburgh, between 
44 50 and 46 30“ N. latitude, and between 28 10“ and 
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32 E. longitude from Greemwich. Its ſou 


and north-weſtern coaſts are waſhed by the Euxine; its 
eaſtern and north- eaſtern by a body of water called the 


Rotten Sea; which is ſeparated from the ſea of Azof, the | 


ancient Palus Mzotis, by a long and narrow neck of land, 
ſeldom broader than five Ruſſian verſts, or three Engliſb 
miles and an half, but extending an hundred verſts, or 
ſeventy Engliſh miles in length. On the north it is Joined 
to the continent by an iſthmus not more than nine verſts 
broad. The Crimea from N. to S. is about 170 verſts; from 
E. to W. not lefs than 230; its ſouthern part is mountain- 
ous, but every other part of the country is flat, abounding 
with ſalt- marſhes and lakes, from whenee great quantities 
of falt are procured. The vallies conſiſt of fine arable 
land, and produce in abundance both corn and wine; the 
bowels of the earth are rich in mines; the mountains are 
covered with wood, fit for the purpoſe of ſhip-building, 
and abound with wild beaſts; The Crimea was formerly 
divided into twenty-four kadulths, or diſtrias ; but Mr. 
Ellis, in his map of thoſe parts, divides it into four diſ- 
tricts, which he diſtinguiſhes by the following names, 
viz. Evpatoria, Perekop, Simperopol, and Leukopol; Before 
the late war broke out in 1768, this peninſula was full of 
inhabitants, ſuppofed ts amount to two hundred thou- 
fand, and to occupy at leaſt twelve hundred villages : the 
W 3 is not ſuppoſed to exceed fiſty thou- 
nd. Ta 


rtars, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Fews then | dig their graves very deep, and, after lining them with 


reſided here; but ſince that time, moſt of the Chriſtians 
have removed to other parts of the Ruſſian empire, and the 
Tartars, as well as other deſcriptions of inhabitants, have 
gone eaſtward and weſtward. ; 

The Genoefſe eſtabliſhed themſelves in this country ſo 
early as the eleventh century. Their firſt conqueſt was 
the town of Caffa, which is now called by its ancient 
Greek name of Theodofia. The Yenetians diſpoſſeſſed them 
of this place in the year 1297 ; but it was recovered ſoon 
after. The Tartar khans treated theſe commercial ſet- 
tlers very kindly, allowing them to poſſeſs the ſea-ports, 
and they preſently engroſſed the whole trade of the eaſt ; 
But growing arrogant by their ſucceſs, they became ob- 
noxious to the thans of the Crimea, and in the year 1474 
the Tartars, aſſiſted by the Turks, took the town of Caffe, 
and entirely expelled them their country. Blocks and 

abs of marble, with inſcriptions, and armorial enſigns, are 
ill to be ſeen in the walls of the houſes, which were chiſ- 
feled in the time of the Genoeſe. 


' UsBxc TartaryY is bounded on the north by the 
country of the Culmucs, on the eaſt by Tibet, on the ſouth 
by India, and on the weſt by Perfia and the Caſpian Sea. 
Theſe Tartars, like their neighbours, are at preſent 
divided into ſeveral tribes, governed by their reſpective 
princes ; when they were united under one fovereign, 
they were the moſt powerful of all the Tartarian nations, 
ad are ftill annoying neighbours to Perſia and India, 
into which empites they ſometimes - penetrate ; but, 
their numbers being ſmall, their object is to plunder 
and ravage the country, not that of conqueſt, The prin- 
cipal #hans pride themſelves on being deſcended from Ta- 
merlane. | 
The Uſeecs, in their perfons, are ſaid to have better 
complexions and more engaging features than the Cu- 
.mucs, Their religion is Mabometaniſm, and in general 
they differ very little from the people of the northern 
provinces of India; and from hence that country is fur- 
niſhed with the moſt ſerviceable horſes, camels, and other 
cattle. : 
I be capital | 
52 gives the name of Bularie to a large diſtrict of the 
ec country. It is ſituated in 39® 15 N. latitude, thir- 
teen miles to the 8. W. of the ancient city of Samarcard, 


of the country is called BoxHAR ; D' Au- 


the birth - place of Tamerlane. It is a large and populous 


2 5 ſeated on a riſing ground, and encompaſſed with a 
lender wall of earth and a dry ditch. The houſes are 
moſtly built of mud, though the caravanſeras and moſques, 
which are numerous, are all of brick. The bazars, or 
markets, wete once ſtately buildings, generally built of 
brick and ſtone; but the teſt part of them are now 
in ruins; and here is alſo x handſome building for the 
education of the prieſts. A great number of Jetos and 
 Aratians frequent this place; but the #har: ſeizes on their 
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poſſeſſions at his pleaſure. The produce of the countr 
cattle, lambs, fur, down, rice, and cotton, 

facture into calicoe. | 
The Crim TARTARS receive their name from the; 
originally coming from Crimea, the ancient Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus, the peninſula in the Black Sea juſt deſcribed. The, 
rove from place to place in ſearch of paſtures, in houſe, 
drawn on carts: bat ſeveral miles round the city of Afra 
chan, where the ſoil will admit of cultivation, there Uk 
regular ſettlements of them tribatary to the Ruſſians 
' Theſe are a very civil and induſtrious people. In the 
ſummex-time they improve their land, the chief products 
of which are a ſeed called manna, oats, muſk, and water. 
melons : but their principal treaſure conſiſts in their hee 
horſes, and cews, and in their wives and children, When 
any of their daughters become marriageable, they erect a 
hut for her covered with white linen, and put a painted 
cloth on the top, which is uſually tied with red ſtrings: 
they alſo place a painted waggon on the ſide of the hut. 
and theſe are to be her marriage-portion. I hoſe who 
propoſe to marry obferve this ſignal, and the girl is uſu- 
ally given to him who offers the father the moſt valuable 
preſent. Though theſe people are Mahometans, they do 
not confine their women in the manner of the Tyr 4; 
and Perſians; and, contrary to the practice of the Cal. 
mucs, are extremely nice in their burying- places. They 


which they many. 


bricks dried in the ſun, and whitewaſhing them on the inſide. 
erect a cover over them. They alſo raiſe thick mud walls 
round each tomb, on the top of which they fix one or more 
Tags, according to the character of the deecaſed. 
he KirxGetse TakTars poſſeſs a very extenſive 
tract of land, having the Baſb#eert Tartars to the north. 
the Black Calmucs with the City of Tafhcund to the eaſt, 
the Karakuipac Tartars and the Aral lake to the ſouth, 
and the river Yak to the weit. They are divided into 
three tribes, under the government of a Han, and live in 
| tents covered with felt of camels hair, which they remove 
with great eaſe whenever they change their quarters ; and 
a; never ſtay above two or three days in a place. 
| The Kirgeeſe Tartars live upon horſe- fleſh, mutton, and 
* veniſon, and drink fermented mares milk to ſuch excels, 
that they are frequently intoxicated with it. They have 
no grain, nor any kind of bread, When they go upon 
any expedition, they take a ſmall quantity of a kind of 
cheeſe, which, being diffolved in water, is their chief ſuſ- 
tenance. Money is hardly known among them; all their 
| riches conſiſt in cattle and the fur of foxes and wolves, 
' which they exchange with their neighbours for cloaths 
and other neceſſaries. They profeſs the Mahometan re- 
ligion, and their language has a great affinity with that 
They are a ftrong robuſt people, but 
rude, ignorant, and treacherous ; yet are very Civil to 
| ſtrangers while they continue under their protection, for 
they eſteem the breach of hoſpitality a very great crime; 
but no ſooner is a ſtranger departed from under the root 
of a Kirgeeſe Tartar, than his profeſſed friend and pro- 
tector will ſometimes be the firſt perſon to plunder him, 
and then he may think himſelf happy if he eſcapes being 
made a ſlave. | 5 
The LEs0C EE, or Leſg bes, or Leſguis TarTars are 
a powerful and warlike nation, whoſe country extends 
about leagues from north to ſouth, and twenty-five 
from eaſt to weſt. They are under ſeveral different chieſe, 
named fhamkalls, who, in caſe of danger to their common 
liberty, unite their forces. A few of them have been oc- 
caſionally ſubject to the Perſians; but it does nat appear 
that to the north and weſt of the Perſſan dominions, 
ever ſubmitted to a foreign power. Indeed their ſituation 
is ſach, with reſpect to the natural bulwarks of the moun- 
tains, that while they retain their bravery, they can hardly 
be enſlaved. Olearius mentions the very ſingular manner 
in which they chooſe a ſhemlall, which is done by a prieſt 
throwing a golden apple into a ring, round which the can- 
didates are feated, when the perſon at whom it ſtops be- 
comes their chief. | $5; | 
| Theſe people are able to bring thirty or forty thouſand 
men into the field, They have had frequent wars with 
the Perſians, and in particular with Nadir Shah, who, 
with fifteen thouſand men, purſued a large body of them 
among their mountains; but, after ſuffering a very cou- 
; | x | fiderable 
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ſigerable loſs, was glad to make his retreat. Several Per- 
xs, whom they then took priſoners, they cruelly deprived 
of their noſes, ears, or eyes, and ſent to Nadir with meſ- 
ſages of defiance. See the hiſtory of e p. 242 of this 
volume. Theſe people have long been neighbours, 
and are perpetual enemies to the Georgians: They 
are probably deſcended from the tribes of mountaineers, 
known to ancient geographers under the name of Le/ge, 
or Ligyes, The natural ſtrength of their country, which 
is entirely mountainous, the paſſes of which are known 
only to the natives; has probably ever ſecured them from 
foreign invaſion. : 5 | > 
Their country is for the moſt part very pleaſant ; their 
yallies are extremely fertile, and produce plenty of wheat, 
barley, and oats, and feed a multitude of ſheep; The 
people are ingenious in ſeveral manufactures of wool and 
camels hairz and none of the neighbouring nations equal 
them in making fire-arms, which they ſell to the Perſi- 
ans. They trade with the 7 giving madder in 
exchange 5 ſhoes; boots, and cloathing of dreſſed ſheep- 
ſkins. The Armenians alſo bring them dyed callicoes, 
and other Perſian manufactures; alſo knives, rings, and 


ear-rings made in Europe. 
SECT. IN. 
| Of AsTRACHAN TARTARV. | 


b a particular Deſeription of. the City of Aſtrachan, now 
ſubjef to Ruſſia; of its Gardens; of the Clouds of Locuits 
with which the Country is ſometimes infeſted ; and of the 


* 


Trade of that City. 


A STRACHAN TARTARY, alſo under the domi- 
A nion of Ruſſia, is bounded by Siberia and Calmuc 
arlary on the eaſt, by the Caſpian Sea on the ſouth, by 
Circaſſian Tartary on the weſt, and by Ruſſia on the north, 
That part of it which lies between the great river Volga, 
the river Faika, and the Caſpian Sea, is uſually called 
Nagai ; as is alſo that part of the country which lies to 
the weſtward of 4/trachan, and the natives are called Na- 
gaian Tartar. rt . 
The climate of Tartary is much colder than might be 
expected from its ſituation in the midſt of the temperate 
zone. Its uncommon ſeverity is ſuppoſed to be cauſed by 
the height of the plains, which riſe, eſpecially toward the 
eaſt, more than half a mile above the level of the ſea; 
and to the quantity of ſalt- petre with which the ſoil is 
deeply impregnated. In the winter ſeaſon, the broad and 
rapid rivers which diſcharge their waters into the Eux- 
ine, the Caſpian, or the Northern Seas, are ſo ſtrongly frozen 
over, as to be ſecurely traverſed by the heavieſt carriages. 


formed by the Volga, in 46* N. latitude, and 50 200 E. 
longitude from Greentoich; fifty Engliſd miles from the 
Caſpian Sea. It was for many ages ſubject to the Tartars, 
from whom it was taken by the Nuffans. It contains 
about ſeventy thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many 
Armenians, and Tartars of various denominatione,, with a 
few Perſians and Indians. The manners and cuſtoms of 
oy thoſe different nations exhibit at this place an epitome ' 
7a. ; 4 
Atrachan is about two miles and a half in circumfe- 
rence; but if we include the ſuburhs, it is near five miles 
round, It is encompaſled by a brick wall; it is alſo de- 
fended by a garriſon of fix regiments of the beſt Ruſſian 
troops, and in the adjacent plains are many ſmall batteries, 
intended to prevent the approach of an enemy. | 
The houles are of wood, and the greateſt part of them 


Volga, which is here near three miles broad. The earth 
is ſo impregnated with ſalt, that it appears on its furface ; 
and yet is extremely fertile, it bearing great quantities of 
fruit, which the common people eat to exceſs, and on that 
account are afflited with many diſtempers. Their water 
melons, which are much eſteemed in colour, flavour, and 
taſte, reſemble thoſe of Portugal. The city is ſurrounded 
dy gardens and vineyards, which lie about two miles from 
it; theſe produce almoſt every kind of garden-ſtuif known, 
in England; and their grapes are ſo much admired at the 


The city of ASTRACHAN is ſituated on an iſland. 


very mean; the higher parts afford a fine proſpect of the | 
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court of Ruſſia; that a box of them is ſent thither fro 
Mirachan every three days during the ſeaſon; a diſtance oP 
twelve hundred ZEngh/h miles. 3 
In the city is a little temple belonging to the Indian 
Gentoos, in which they have an idol of a very deformed and. 
ugly appearance; Their Bramins here uſe beads, incenſe; 
proſtrations, and offerings ; they have alſo ſmall bells, with 


moſt vehemence, _ | 

The Tartars at Aftrathan being Mahometans, hold this 
image worſhip in the utmoſt abomination, and are ſo averſe, 
to images, that they will not eyen carry money which has 
an impreſſion of man, bird, beaſt; or inſect, into their 
moſques. Their devotion is in ſilence and proftrations ; 
only the prieſt at certain times utters, in an awful tone, 
an invotation to the Lord of nature. . 
The Mabometan Tartars live without the town, an 
enjoy all the privileges here which are granted them ii 
other places held by the Ruffians, I met, ſays Mr. 
Bell, & ſeveral of their women in the ſtteet with rings. in 
their noſes, which were of different value, according to 
the rank of the perſon who wore them; ſome of gold, 
and others ſet with precious ſtones. On enquiring the 
reaſon of ſuch a ſingular ornament, I was told, that it was 
in conſequence of a religious dedication of theſe perſons 
to the ſervice of God: it is often made by the parents, 
even while the mother is pregnant; in token whereof, as 
ſoon as the child is born, they put a ring in the right 
noſtril, which continues there till death. I have ſeen 
ſome with two ſuch rings.” Travels of John Bell of 
termany. "The fame traveller ſaw, in this place, a Tarta- 
rian lady mounted aftride upon an ox; ſhe had a ring in 
her noſe, and held a ſtring which was drawn through the 


| noſe of the ox, for the purpoſe of a bridle; ſhe was better 


dreſſed than women commonly are in that place, and was 
attended by a footman : her extraordinary beauty drew the 
attention of our traveller no leſs than the ſingularity of hex 
appearance, - | 
From the latter end of Fuly to the beginning of O7- 
ber, the country about this city is frequently infeſted with 
locuſts, which fly in ſuch amazing numbers as to darken 
the air, and appear at a diſtance like a heavy cloud, 
When the cold weather comes on, they are ſeen in their 
flight from the north toward the ſouth, and wherever they 
fall, eat up every thing that is green. In this ſeaſon, 
therefore, their gardeners look out for them, and on their 
firſt appearance endeavour to keep them off by making 
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n their beginning to fly, they diſappeare 
leſs than half an hour, leaving not a fingh 


% 


green graſs-hoppers. | 

Dr. Haſelgulſi, a learned Swede, who travelled into 
Egypt and Syria, aſſerts poſitively that at this day locuſts are 
eaten by the Arabs ; they boil them in water till they a 
thoroughly ſoftened, then few them with butter, and make 


chem into a ſort of fricallee, which is not ill taſted. - 2 
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other, muſic, and raiſe their voices in ſinging with the ut 
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A SYSTEM OF 
ther niethod of treating them is, by grinding them to 
flour in their hand-mills, or beating them to powder in 
ſtone mortars ; then mixing them with water, fo as to form 


4 dough, which they make into thin cakes ; theſe they bake 
on an heated gridiron, and aſterward eat them as a ſub- 
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ſtitute for bread. Indeed locuſts were permitted to be 
eaten by the Jets in their code of laws. See Levit. 
Xi. 22. And this was unqueſtionably the axgide;, or lo- 
cuſts which St. John ate in the wilderneſs; though ſome 
learned men habe ſuppofed it to have been a vegetable 
ſubſtance. ; | 

About ten miles below Aftrathar is Boſmakdff, a ſmall 
iſland remarkable for its large ſtorehouſes of ſalt, which is 
made about twelve miles to the eaſtward of it, and, being 
brought thither in boats, is conveyed in large flat-bottomed 
veſſels up the Yalga. With this falt all the country is ſup- 

lied as far as Moſcow. They annually dig up ſome mil- 
ons of poods, the excluſive property of which belongs to 
the crown of Ruſſia. 

In this place are large fiſheries, to which the neigh- 
bourhood of the falt-works is of great advantage. Theſe 
fiſheries extend to the ſea, and alſo a prodigious way up 
the river, and from them all the country is ſupplied as far 
as Ptterſburgh. The veſſels are ſent away in ſpring loaded 
with falt-fiſtt ; but, as freſh fiſh keeps good as long as it is 
frozen, tlie winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is tranſported 
by land-as far as Moſcow arid Peterſburgh. The principal 
forts ate furg#ons, a large white fiſh called beluga, and the 
afſotrd, which reſembles fturgeon: 


— 
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The commerce of Afrachan is very conſiderable. 

At Afirichan they have great quantities of lambs. ſtint, 
grey ahd black; ſome waved, others curled, all naturally, 
and very pretty, having a fine gloſs, particularly the waved, 
which at a ſmall diſtance appear like the richeſt watered 
tabby : they afe much valued, and are uſed for the linin 
of coats, and the turning-up of caps, in Perſia, Ruſſia, an 
other parts. The beſt of theſe are brought from Bucharia, 
Chiva, and the countries adjacent, and are taken out of 
the ewe's belly; after ſhe hath been killed, or the lamb is 
killed immediately after it is lambed ; for ſuch a ſkin is 

ual in value to the ſheep; The fineſt of thefe fkins will 
ſell for five or ſix ſhillings ſterling. Bell. 

There are ſeveral other Tartarian nations bordering on 
the Volga; but thefe are the moſt known, and the moſt 
worthy of notice: we ſhall therefore proceed to the weſt, 
and take notice of the Circoffian Tartars. 


SECT. V. 
Of Circass1an TARTARY. | 


The Bounds and Face of the Country ; the Perſons, Dreſs, 
Fuad, Mannern, and Cuſtoms of the Naitves. 


RCASSIAN TARTARY is bounded toward the 
eaſt by the Caſpian Sea; by the river Cuban, and the 
government of Caucaſus, on the north ; by Georgia 
and Daghiſtan toward the ſouth ; and by the Black Sea 
toward the weſt. It extends ten degrees of longitude, 
viz. from 32* 400 E. to 42* 40/; is divided into eight 
diſtricts, and occupies the whole northern part of the 
mountains of Caucaſus, which extend from the Caſpian to 
the Black Sea, and are the moſt remarkable and ſtupendous 
mountains in fa. 
The extraordinary courage and military genius of this 
e, would render them very formidable and powerful, 
if their ſtrong propenſity to divide into ſeparate and hoſ- 
tile-tribes did not tend to leſſen their numbers, and weaken 
their force. Theſe people are compoſed of three claſſes ; 
princes, nobles, called zſdens, and vaſſals, or common 
people. Not only the perſon of the chief, but of every 
prince, is ſacred. This is the only diſtinction of birth, 
when unaccompanied by perſonal merit: the greateſt ho- 
nour a prince can acquire'is that of being the firſt of the 
nation to charge the enemy. They do not appear to have 
any written laws, but are governed by a kind of common 
law, or collection of ancient uſages, ' On great occaſions: 
the whole nation is aſſembled. e AG 
© "The Circaffians have few manufactures: the points of 
their arrows are the only articles formed of iron which: 
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they work up themſelves. Indeed they mike ſome very 
fine cloths, and felt for cloaks, Which is uncommonly 
light and durable. Their coats of mail, which are ver 
beautiful; are brought from Perſia, Their agriculture 
produces barely what is ſufficient for their own ſubſiſt. 
ence. Sheep and horſes are the principal articles of their 
commerce, particularly the latter, which fell at a very 
high price; but ſtill the balance of trade would be con- 
ſiderably againſt them, were it not for the ſlaves which 
oy make in their predatory excurſions. The art of con- 
ducting theſe expeditions is therefore the moſt valuable 
talent of a Circaſſian prince, and the great object of a long 
and painful education. 
At the birth of a prince, ſome noble is choſen by the 
father as his future preceptor. At ſeven, or twelve years 
of age, the child leaves his father's houſe for that of his 
preceptor; by whom he is taught to ride, to acquire an 
expert uſe of his weapons of war, and (Itke an ancient 
Spartan) to ſteal adroitly, for detection in theft is held 
infamous. He does not return to his father's houſe until 
he has attained his full ſtrength, and is ſuppoſed to be an 
adept in all the prevalent ſpecies of craft. Girls are 
brought up by the mothers : they learn to embroider, to 
make their own dreſs, and that of their future huſband. 
The daughters of ſlaves receive the ſame education, and 
are fold, according to their beauty, from twenty to one 
hundred pounds, and ſometimes much higher, The Cir. 
caſſian women participate in the general character of the 
nation; they are proud of the courage diſplayed by their 
huſbagds, and reproach them ſeverely when defeated : they 
poliſh and take care of their armour. They tear their 
hair, and disfigure themſelves with ſcars, on the death 
of their huſband, in teſtimony of their grief. Accord- 
ing to profeſſor Pallas, the men had formerly the ſame 
cuſtom, but are now grown more tranquil under the 
loſs of their wives and relations. It is not extraordinary 
that the freedom of their government, the martial ſpirit 
of their women, their habitual abſtinence, and familiarity 
with danger, ſhould render the Circafſians a moſt dange- 
rous enemy to the undiſciplined Georgians ; but their in- 
genuity in war has rendered them formidable even to 
regular troops, | 
They have no letters of their own, thoſe among them 
o with to write their language being obliged to make 
uſe of Arabian characters. Theſe people are accuſed of 
perfidy and breach of faith; but profeſſor Pallas ſays, that 
this is a new vice introduced among them. Whatever 
may have been the primary religion of theſe people, they 
have been ſucceſſively converted to Chriſtianity and Ma- 
hometaniſm, and have now no religion or worſhip among 
them. They break, without ſcruple, ſuch oaths as they 
have taken on the Bible or Alcoran ; but there are cer- 
tain forms of oaths, and certain places in the neigh- 
bourhood of ruins (ſuppoſed to be remains of Chriſtian 
churches) which inſure their fidelity. The following im- 
precations have been found moſt effectual to bind them: 
« May my wife become a proftitute, and may I be diſ- 
honoured by every man, if I break this oath.” Gaerber's 
Narrative. er 8 | 
Many patticulars here related of the Circaſſians, as far 
as reſpect the free ſpirit of their government, their ge- 
neral modes of life, and many of their particular cuſtoms, 
are common to all the mountaineers of Caucaſus ; but 
two of their cuſtoms feem peculiar to themſelves ; one 
of which is, that the huſbands are prohibited, under pain of 
infamy, from publicly converſing with their wives (ano- 
ther Spartan regulation) fo that the two ſexes are divided, 
as it were, into two diſtin communities; the other, al- 
ready mentioned, by which the education of all male chil- 
dren is entruſted to ſtrangers, to the excluſion of the 
parents, the females only being brought up by their mo- 
thers. If we ſuppoſe theſe cuſtoms to have exiſted at an 
early period in Mount Caucaſus, they may perhaps ac- 
count, in ſome meaſure, for the fabulous deſcription of the 
Amazons and Gargarenſes, who are placed by ancient geo- 
1 in the country now occupied by the Circaſſians. 
| Strabonis Geo. lib. xi. . 
The Circaffians generally feed on mutton, beef, poultry, 
wild fowl, and veniſon, of all which they have great plenty; 
but they prefer a piece of young colt as a much greater 
dainty, © „„ PIGENT HER 0th 3 
Their 
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Their uſual drink, like that of the other Tarthys, is | 


water or mares milk ; and both men and women, young 
and old, ſmoke tobacco. They fit croſs-legged at their 
meals, and have a carpet, or a piece of Ruſſia leather, 
ſpread before them on little wooden tables, : 

The Tartars have no regular hours either for eating, 
drinking, or 15 705 but are only guided by inclination 
and opportunity. When they are making excurſions, they 
are ſaid to paſs four or five days together without taking 
the refreſhitients of food or ſleep; but they no ſooner 
return to their own country, than they indulge themſelves 
in both, and, after ſuch a fatigue, will ſleep two days 
together without waking. On which Mr. Gibbon has 
the following remark: & Like the animals of prey, the 
ſavages both of the old and the new world, experi- 
ence the alternate viciſſitudes of famine and plenty; and 
their tomach is enuted to fuſtain, without much incon- 
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The Grcaſſians make no ſcruple of ſelling their chil- 
dren into Turkey and Perſia, eſpecially their daughters; 
who leave their parents without reliiftance, from the plea- 
ſing tales they hear of thoſe who have irrived at the ho- 
nour of being ſultana in the Harram of the Grand Sighior 
and the king of Perſia; and, their imaginations being taken 
up with fine cloaths, jewels, and a luxurious life, they leave 
their father's houſe with joy; and ever the mothers are 
no leſs pleaſed with the hopes of their daughters advance- 
ment. g . 2 | 
As their beauty and virgin purity are the foundation of 
all theſe ambitious proſpects, particular care is taken to 
preſerve both: they inoculate their children at four or 
five years of age, after they have duly prepared them for it; 
and they generally receive the ſmall-pox without injury to 
their beauty. The merchants who buy them are as careful 
of preferving them from contamination as their mothers; 


yenience, the oppoſite extremes of hunger and of intem- 
per ance. | | 
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on account of the 19 value the Muhometan chapinen ſet 
ſtate of this kind of merehandize. 
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Its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Climate: the Face of the 
Guntry in Arabia Felix; its Vegetables. A particular 
Deſcription of the Coffee Plant. Of the Animals of 
Arabia, | COTM 


| RABIA, including all the countries diſtiriguiſhed 
| by that name, is of very great extent, the moſt 
foutherly part lying in 12 30”, and the moſt northerly in 

oN. latitude; and from eaſt to weft it extends in the 

oadeſt part from 35˙ to 60 E. longitude from! Lon- 
abn. Henee it is com to be thirteen hundred miles 
in length, and twelve hundred in breadth where it is 
broadeſt; but in the moſt northefn part it is uy nar- 
row. This extenſive country is a pemnſula, bounded ofi 
the N. E. by the river Euphrates and the Perſian gulf; on 
the 8. by the Indian and Athiopic ocean; on the W. by 
the Neu Sea, the iſthmus of Suez, and part of Syria; and 
on the N. W. by Syria and Diarbec, or — - coco 

Arabia is divided into three grand diviſions; Arabia 
Felix, or © Arabia the Happy; which is the moſt ſouth- 
ern, and the much largeſt part; Arabia Drſerta; or Ara- 
bia the Deſert,” which is ſituated in the middle; and Ara- 
dia Petræa, which lies to the north. 

In this eountry chere are but few ſprings, and no con- 
ſiderable rivers, except the Enphyates, which waſhes its 
north-eaſt Hirtiits. As the tropic of Cancer extends 
through the middle of it, the ait is exceffive hot, and in 
many places unhealthful, particularly in that part which 
lies upon the coaſt. The winds are alſo hot and ſuffs- 
cating, and the fands not only extremely troubleſome, but 
dangerous, they being ſometimes driven by the winds in 
ſuch prodigious clouds; that whole earavans have been 
buried and loft by a ſingle ſtorm. The wind blows on 
the ſouthern eouſts from the ſouth-weſt, and varies to the 
weſt witkn hard gaſts, and ſometimes rain, from the be- 
ginning of April to the middle or end of Auguſs, and after- 
ward turns to the eaſtward; blowing gently from that quar- 


fer til} te end of MHarch. An officer in the ſervice of the | 


Engliſh Raft- India Gomipatiy, deſeribes à hot wind which 
is peculiar to the deſurt of Arabia, and is called in the 
Arabian lung uage Samiel. It blows, in the months of Fuly 
and „from the N. W. quarter, and ſometimes ex- 
tends. in all its violerie, to the very walls of Bagdat,. but 
never affects any one within che walls. Some years it 
does not blow at all, and ſometimes it appeurs ſix, eight, 
or ten times in the courſe of a year, but ſtidom conti- 
nues longer tham a few minutes at à time. It oſten paſſes 
with the apparent quickneſs of lightning. The Arabian: 
and Perſians are warned of its approach by a thick haze, 
wan +4 Hamden a cloud of duſt at the extreniity of the 
Ole 1. | j 
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| horizon; immediately upon ſight of which, they throw 


themſelves with their faces to the ground, and continue 
thus proſtrate till the wind is paſſed, which frequently hap- 
pens to be almoſt inſtantaneous ; but ſhould they be ſo 
unfortuttate as hot to be ſufficiently attentive. or alert to 
effect this, and, in conſequence, become expoſed to its full 
force, the conſequence is inftant death. This blaſt always 
leaves behind it a very ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, Such is 
che effect produced upon the body killed by it; that the 
limbs are faid to feparate from the trunk, when pulled or 
jerked with force. In ſome places it never rains more 
than twice or thrice in two or three years ; but the great 
dews which fall in the night refreſh the ground, and ſupply 
the few plants which grow there with ſome moiſture. 
That part of the country diftinguifhed by the name of 
H The Happy,” to a ftranger traverſing its ſhotes, would 
appear to have little claim to that title; but place him in 
her middle regions, beneath her balm-droppinig woods, 
and amidſt her verdant vales, where the fruits of eve 
elimate court his taſte, and the breezes of refreſh 
his ſenſes, and he will be convinced that the ancients very 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed this country by that eniphatical appel- 
lation. The inhabitants draw water in large ſkiris out of 
their wells, morning and evening, with oxen, and eonvey 
it along little canals, by the ſides of which trees and plants 
are placed; they alfo cut channels through their eorn- fields, 
into which they let the water run as occaſion requires. 
this means they raiſe a great variety of excellent 
fruits; but this country is moſt famous for its cast and 
its dates, which laſt are found fearce any where in fuch 
perfection as in this country and in * With cf 
= a number of ſhips are annually loaded for Europe and 
naa. 8 | | BS. 
The coffze forth grows to the height of éiglit or ten 
feet ; the twigs riſe by pairs oppoſite to each other, as do 
the leaves on the twigs, one pair being about two inches 
diſtant from another. Fhe leaves are about four inches 
long, and two broad in the middle; from whence they 
decreaſe im both extremities; ending in a point. They 
are nearly of the form of a: bay- leaf, and are ſmooth and 
without any inciſures on the edges; the ſhrub has à gre 
ſmooth bark; the wood is white, and has not much pitli. 
The fruit hangs on the twigs by a foot - ſtall, ſometimes 
one, two; or more, in the fame place. Theſe ſhrubs are 
watered by artificial channels, like the other vegetables; 
and; after three of four years bearing, the natives plant 
new ſhrubs,- becauſe the old ones then begin to decline. 
The Arabians dry the berry in the ſun, and afterward take 
off the outward' huſk with hand-mills. In the hot ſeaſons 
the Arabians uſe theſe huſks roaſted in the room of coffee - 
berries, arid eſteem the liquor impregnated with them more 


cooling. | 
| | Tet Arabia 
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Arabia alſo abounds in bahn, frankincenſe, myrrh, manna, 
caſſia, incenſe,  alves, olibanum, and other valuable drugs; 
but they have very few trees fit for timber, and little 
wood of any kind in the country. 

The moſt uſeful and excellent animals of Arabia are 
their camels and horſes ; their camels are extremely proper 
for this ſandy country : their breed of horſes are only fit 
for the ſaddle, and are never uſed for draught or burden. 
The fineſt horſes in the Perſian court are brought from 
hence, and are admired for their form, as much as for their 
ſwiftneſs and high mettle; they are indeed well known in 
Europe, and have contributed to improve the breed of thoſe 
in England. At Muſcat, which is ſituated near the en- 
trance of the Per/ian gulf, they feed their cattle with pu- 
trid fiſh; for, digging a pit, they throw a great quan- 
tity of fiſh into it, which lies till it is rotten, and turned 
to a kind of earth, after which this ſubſtance is taken up 
and boiled, when, having ſtood till it is cold, they give it 
their cattle, and it is ſaid to render them very fat. 

Lions, tygers, wolves, bears, jackalls, and other wild 
beaſts, are alſo found in fome parts of Arabia ; but, there 
being no cover for them, they are much fewer than in 


ſome other parts. | 
SECT. I. 


Of the Face 
ARABIA 
MovunT S1Nna1, and of the Convent of ST. CATHA- 


RINE 3 the Rock of MERI1BAH, and other Monuments of | 


Antiquity. 


A RABIA DESERTA has its name from the na- 
ture of its ſoil, which is barren ſand. In the 
. dreary waſte of Arabia,” ſays Mr. Gibbon, © a boundleſs 
- level of fand is interſected by ſharp and naked mountains, 
and the face of the deſert, without ſhade or ſhelter, is 
ſcorched by the direct and intenſe rays of a tropical ſun.” 
- Decline of the Rom. Emp. v. 172. There are, however, 
large flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle near the Eu- 
rates, where the land is good; there are alſo great num- 
rs of oftriches in the deſart, and in creme e a fine 
breed of camels. This country in general differs but little 
from Arabia Petræa, which is ſituated to the north of it, 
and is by far the ſmalleſt of the three diviſions of Arabia. 
ARABIA PETRA has its name from Petræa, its an- 
cient capital, now deftroyed, and is famous for the chil- 
dren of Iſrael wandering there during forty * “ Peo- 
ple are not there,” ſays the reverend Dr. Shaw, © enter- 


tained with a view of paſtures covered with flocks, or 
There are no olive-yards or 


vallies enriched with corn. 
vineyards ; but the whole is a deſolate, loneſome wilder- 


neſs, only diverſified by ſandy plains, and mountains of 


naked rocks and craggy precipices. This deſolate coun- 
try is never refreſhed with rain, except ſometimes at the 
equinoxes ; and the few hardy vegetables ſeen in the clefts 
of the barren rocks, or wildly diſperſed on the ſandy plains, 
are ſhrunk by a perpetual drought ;_ for the dews. of the 
night are in a manner rendered inſufficient for the pur- 

s of vegetation, . by the ſcorching heat of the fun dur- 
ing the day. The intenſe cold of the one, and the heat 
of the other, clearly account for the wiſe proviſion of Pro- 
vidence in ſpreading over the //raelites “ a cloud to be a 


of the Guntry in ARABIA DESERTA and 
ETRAA, with! a particular Deſcription of 
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be employed in theſe: defarts)-lay round us in a circle with 


1 


— 


covering by day, and a fire to give light (and perhaps heat) 


in the night ſeaſon,” 


Though the land appears ſo deſolate, yet the ſurface of 


the Red Sea, when calm, diſcovers in ſome places ſuch a 
diverſity of marine vegetables, that they reſemble a foreſt 
under water; and the traveller has the additional pleaſure 
of beholding a great variety of ſtar-fiſhes, urchins, and 
ſhells, of the moſt uncommon and beautiful kinds. 

The traveller, in traverſing theſe deſarts, is frequently 
offended by little ſwarms of locuſts and hornets; he is 
alſo in danger from the vipers ; but the reptiles of the 
lizard kind, from the variety of their ſhapes and ſpotted 
ſkins, he views with more pleaſure and ſafety. | 

In travelling,” ſays the above learned and judicious 
author, the heavens were every 5 our only covering, 
2 carpet ſpread on the ſand was our bed, and a change of 
raiment made up into a bundle, ſerved for a pillow. Our 

camels (for horſes and mules required too much water to 


- 


- 


| forty in height. 
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their faces looking from us, while their loads and {ad4!c., 
were placed by us behind them. In this ſituation the-, 
ſerved as guards and centinels; for they are watchful ani. 
mals, and awake at the leaſt noiſe.” | 

As in thoſe long and dreary deſarts people have no pro- 
ſpect of meeting with the leaſt hoſpitality, they are obliged 
to carry along with them every thing neceſſary for ſo te- 
dious a journey: travellers therefore uſually provide a 
ſufficient number of goat's ſkins, which they fill-with wa. 
ter every four or five days, or as often as they find it. 
They provide balls made of the flour of beans or of bar- 
ley for their camels ; and wheat flour biſcuit, potted fleſh, 
honey, oil, vinegar, olives, and ſuch other things as will 
keep, for themſelves. They take with them allo wooden 
diſhes, and a copper-pot, for their kitchen furniture. 
When they are obliged to boil or bake, they make uſe of 
camels dung, left by ſome preceding caravan, which, after 
having been expoſed a day or two in the. ſun, catches fire 
like touch-wood, and burns as bright as charcoal, No 
ſooner is the food prepared, whether potted fleſh boiled 
with rice, lentil-ſoup, or unleavened cakes ſerved up with 
oil or honey, than one of the Arabs, placing himſelf on 
the higheſt ſtation he can find, calls out three times with 
a loud voice, to invite all his brethren, the ſons of the 
faithful, to come and partake of it, though none of them 
are perhaps within one hundred miles of him. This cuſ- 
tom the Arabs conſtantly maintain as a token of their be- 
nevolence. ; 

In theſe deſarts the ſky is generally clear, the winds 
blow briſkly in the day, and ceaſe in the night. Sandy 
and level ſpots are as fit for aſtronomical obſervations as 
the ſea, which they nearly reſemble, © It was ſurpriſing 
to obſerve,” ſays the above writer, “ in what an extraor- 
dinary manner every object appeared to be magnified, for 
a ſhrub appeared-as big as a tree, and a flock of achbobbas 
(birds nearly reſembling the ſtork) might be miſtaken for 
a caravan of camels.” This ſeeming collection of waters 
always advances about a quarter of a mile before the tra- 
vellers, while the intermediate ſpace appears of one con- 
tinued glow, from the quivering undulating motion of 
that quick ſucceſſion of exhalations waiſed by the powerful 
influence of the ſun. The violent heat draws up even the 
moiſture from the carcaſes of the camels and other ani- 
mals which lie expoſed in theſe deſarts, and prevents their 
putrefaction, whence they continue there a number of years 
without mouldering away. To the ſame cauſe, added to 
the coldneſs of the nights, may be attributed the plentiful 
dews that frequently wet travellers to the ſkin ; but the ſun 
no ſooner riſes, and the air becomes heated, than the miſts 
are diſperſed, and the moiſture of the ſands are exhaled. 

What is called “ The Deſart of Sinai, is a beautiful 
plain, near nine miles long, and above three in breadth ; 
it lies open to the north-eaſt, but to the ſouthward is 
cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; 
and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroach- 
ments upon the plain, as to divide it in two; each fo ca- 
pacious as to be ſufficient to receive the whole camp of 
the Hraelites. That which lies to the eaſtward of the 
mount is perhaps the defart of Sinai, properly ſo called, 
where Moſes ſaw the angel of the Lord in a burning buſh. 
Over the place where is ſaid to be this divine appearance, 
is erected the convent of St. Catharine, which belongs to 
the (rree4s, and is three hundred feet ſquare, and above 
On the ſpot which they ſuppoſe the 
burning buſh ſtood, is a little chapel, where the monks, 
in imitation of Moſes, put off their ſhoes whenever they 
enter it. This, with ſome other chapels dedicated to 
particular ſaints, is included within the church of the 
Transfiguration, a large beautiful ſtructure, ſupported by 
two rows of marble columns, and the floor elegantly 
adorned with a __ of devices, in Moſaic work, as are 
alſo the floor and walls of the preſbyterium. Upon the 
latter is repreſented the figure of thè emperor Juſtinian, 
with the 8 of the Iransfiguration; and upon the 
partition that ſeparates the preſbyterium from the body 


of the church, is a ſmall marble ſhrine, in which they pre- 
tend to have 
St. Catharine. | 

There is here a tower built by the empreſs Helena : it 
is ſituated in the centre of the convent, where 


preſerved the ſkull and one of the hands of 


the arch- 
biſhop's 


| A. iv 
biſhop's lodgings now are; it has three chapels, and is 
{till called St. Helena's tower, This convent is erected 
on a deſcent, but the deſign ſeems to have been to raiſe 
the lower part by a.great number of arches, many of 
which remain, in order to build the firſt floor on a level, 
and ere& more upon it. The walls and the arches, with 
the church, are the only ancient buildings; the latter is 
of a coarſe red granite, The walls of the convent are 
x feet thick, but ſome parts of them are ruined. There 
is, however, a wall all round on the top of them; and 
at each corner, as well as in the middle of each fide, are 
little ſquare towers. The convent itſelf is very irregular, 
and ill built, of unburnt brick. 

The door of this convent is never opened but when the 
archbiſhop, who 8 reſides at Cairo, comes thither 
to be inſtalled. Pilgrims are admitted by being drawn up 
near thirty feet high by a windlaſs, and then taken in at 
4 window, where ſome of the lay brothers attend for that 
purpoſe. Theſe, with all the preſbyters, who are com- 
monly called kalores, amount to about one hundred and 
fifty, and chiefly ſubſiſt upon the. proviſion ſent them 
monthly from Cairo. They have mills, bakehouſes, and 
other offices neceſſary for people who muſt have every 
thing within themſelves. They live a very auſtere life, 
abſtaining not only from fleſh, but from butter, milk, and 
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a portion, meaſured out to each perſon, of olives, oil, vine- 


parched pulſe. 

St. Helena cauſed a ſtone ftair-caſe to be carried up to 
the top of the. mountain ; but, as moſt of the ſteps are 
either waſhed out of their places, removed, or defaced 
by time, the aſcent is very fatiguing, and is frequently 
impoſed upon the monks as a penance. 


as breathing-places, dedicated to different ſaints, who 
are always invoked to lend their aſſiſtance upon theſe oc- 
caſiòns. 5 
Though no kind 
Arabia, theſe monks have, in a long proceſs of time, co- 
vered with dung and the ſweepings of their convent about 
four acres of theſe naked rocks, which now produce as 
good roots, cabbage, fallads, and all forts of pot-herbs, 
as any climate or ſoil whatſoever. : They have alſo raiſed 
a great number of apple, pear, plum, almond, and olive- 
trees, of excellent kinds. The pears in particular are fo 
eſteemed at Cairo, that every ſeaſon a preſent is ſent of 
them to perſons of the firſt quality in that city. Their 
grapes are alſo not inferior either in ſize or flavour ta thoſe 
of any other country. This little garden is an evident 
proof of the great advantages that may be procured by 
indefatigable induſtry. | 
Ihe people ſhew on the ſummit of the mountain a print 
in the rock, where they pretend the body of St. Catharine 
lay; for they confidently affirm, that ſhe being tied to a 
wheel at Alexandria, under the reign of the emperor Max- 
entius, in order to be put to death, the wheel ſnapped to 
pieces on which ſhe was beheaded ; when her body, in 
anſwer to her prayers, that it might not fall into the hands 
of infidels, was carried by angels to the top of the moun- 
tain, from whence the monks brought it to their convent 
ſoon after it was erected.,, - FR 
The ſummit of this mountain appears ſomewhat conical, 
and is not very ſpacious : the Mahometans, as well as the 
Chriſtians, have a Chapel there for public worſhip. Tra- 
vellers are there ſhewn the place where Moſes received 
the law, where he hid himſelf from the face of God, and 
where his hand was ſupported by Aaron and Hur at the 
battle with Amalet; with ſeveral other places mentioned 
in the Holy Scriptures, and with which they ſeem as well 
acquainted as if they had been preſent when theſe great 
events were tranſacted. * | 
In the plain of Rephidim, down to the weſtern ſide of 
the mountain, is ſhewn a block of granite marble, about 
fix yards ſquare, ſaid to be the rock of Meribab; it lies 
tottering and looſe, and appears to have once belonged 
to Mount Sinai, which hangs over this plain in a variety 
of precipices.. Dr. Shaw ſays, that the waters which 
guſhed out, with the ſtream which flowed down it, have 
hollowed a channel, acroſs one corner of this rock, about 
twenty inches wide, and two deep. The learned divine, 
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eggs. They chiefly ſubſiſt on bread; to which is added | 
gar, ſallad, and pot-herbs; or of dates, almonds, figs, and 


However, at | 
certain diſtances they have erected ſeveral little chapels, 


of ſoil is to be found in this part of 


| 
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juſt mentioned, makes no doubt of this being the very 
rock ſtruck by AMAaſes, out of which miraculouſly iſſued 
water to quench the thitſt of the raelites; and imagines, 
that neither chance nor art could be concerned in forming 
this ſtone, which, he ſays, never fails to fill the mind of 
every beholder with à religious ſurpriſe : but Dr. Pococke, 
who alſo ſaw this ſtone, ſays, that in one of the roads from 
the. convent of Suez there is actually ſuch another, with 
the ſame ſort of openings, and the ſigns where the water 
ran; and Mr, Norden ſays, in his Travels, that there is 
ſhewn in St. Marb's church, at Venice, a ſquare piece of 
granite marble, that was brought from Mount Sinai, and 
which they pretend to be the very ſtone ſtruck by Miſes ; 
and he adds, that many of the like kind are found in Egypt. 
whence this ſtone is, perhaps, nothing more than a natural 
production, TY 

Travellers are alſo ſhewn by the monks ſeveral other 
remarkable places about this mountain : they point out 
the very ſpot where the molten calf was formed ; they 
ſhew the place where the [ſraelites danced at its conſe- 
cration, and where Corah and his companions were ſwal- 
lowed up; and even the place where Elias concealed 
himſelf when he fled from Fezebel; but the hiſtory they 
give of theſe and other places js accompanied with the 
moſt idle and ridiculous tales, | 


SECT. II. 
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A Deſcription of the noble Ruins of PALMYRA, with # 
conciſe Hiſtory of that City. 
AL MY RA, formerly a magnificent city in Arabia, 
ſtood in that part of the deſarts of Arabia Petrea, 
which geographers uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Deſart of Tadmore, or Palmyrene. It is ſituated in about 
33* N. latitude, two hundred miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Aleppo. In ſpeaking of Palmyra, Mr. Gibbon thus expreſſes 
himſelf: «© Amid the barren deſarts of Arabia, a few culti- 
vated ſpots ariſe, like iſlands, out of the ſandy ocean. 
Even the name of Palmyra, by its ſignification in the 
Syriac as well as the Latin language, denoted the multi- 
tude of palm-trees, which afforded ſhade and verdure to 
that temperate region.” Decline of the Rom. Emp. I. 383. 
4to edit. Pliny gives a ſhort, but comprehenſive account 
of this renowned city (lib. v. cap. 25. and vi. 28.) but it 
had not reached its ſplendor and importance in his time. 
Its ſituation, between the gulf of Perſia and the Mediter- 
ranean, Cauſed it to be frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of Europe a conſiderable part of 
the rich commodities of /ndra, and it inſenſibly increaſed 
into an opulent and populous city: it likewiſe connected 
the Roman and Parthian monarchies by the mutual be- 
nefits of commerce; on which account, as Pliny obſerves, 
whenever a war broke out between thoſe two powerful 
empires, Palmyra was always alike protected by each, till 
at length Trajan rendered it tributary to Rome; in which 
ſituation it maintained a conſiderable degree of dignity and 
grandeur, for more than a century and half, viz. from A. D. 
116 to 273. It was during this period, if we may judge 
from a few remaining inſcriptions, that the wealthy Pal- 
myrenians conſtructed thoſe temples, palaces, and porticoes, 
of Grecian architecture, whole ruins, ſcattered over an ex- 
tent of ſeveral miles, have ſtruck the learned traveller 
with admiration and reverence. In deſcribing theſe noble 
ruins, we ſhall follow the account given of them by Mr. 
Mood, who, accompanied hy Mr. Dalton, and another 
gentleman, went thither from Aleppo, properly attended, 
to examine and take draughts of theſe curious remains; 
which have ſince been very ſplendidly publiſhed, and are 
highly deſerving of a place in the libraries of the cu- 
rious. SO | . 
The ruins of Palmyra are approached by paſſing through 
a valley between two mountains, where are ſtill ſeen the 
ruins of an aqueduct that formerly conveyed water to 
that magnificent city; and on each fide of this oy 
are many ſquare towers of a conſiderable height, whic 
were the ancient ſepulchres of the inhabitants of Pal- 
myra. The traveller has ſcarcely paſſed theſe memorable 
monuinents, when the valley opening on each fide, he 
3 ö is 
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_ while in other parts 
tures are feen through the intercolummrations. At fome | 
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is ſuddenly aſtoniſhed with beholding a ſtupendous ſcene 
of the ruins of earthly grandeur, in the magnificent re- 
mains of the moſt noble ſtructures that every where lie 
before him. No proſpect can be conceived more ſtriking 


and auguſt, and at the ſame time more romantic, than 
fuch a multitude of Corinthian columns, all of white mar- 


GEOGRAP H Y. ARanra, 


its proſperity, when it is conſidered that the greateſt Han 
of that 5 was filled by public edifices, W ang 
their aſtoniſhing magnificence, and the many fuperb 
ſepulchres, inconteſtably prove its ancient grandeur; 
and it is probable, that when Zufftmran fortified it, after 
it had been deſtroyed, he contracted irs 8. 


ble, 2 every ſide, with a few intervening walls wr Three or four miles within the defart, to the north 
if 


On the Lit Katid ajpeats # wall which onde belocight 
n the left hand appear which once belonge 
to the Temple of the Sun ; and though a part of it has 
fallen down, it is ſtill of a conſiderable. length. A row 
of twelve noble windows ftill ſtand together, and further 
to the left are two others. Between each of them a pi- 
laſter of the Corinthian order fupports the entablature. 
© Through the ſpace broken down the view extends to 
diſtant-Fows of columns, and over the part of the wall 
Mill ſtanding riſe the ruins of the temple itſelf. At the 
end where the portico ſtood is a ſquare ruinous tower, 
erected by the Turks; and before theſe remains of ancient 
randeur are incloſures of corn and olive-trees, which 
being planted by the Arabs, ate feparated from each other 
by mud walls, while magnificent ruins are ſcattered. all 
A piece of a very large column ſtands on its baſe be- | 
fore the Turkiſh tower; but the greateſt part, with its 
capital and entablature, have fallen down. The ſtones 
around it ſhew, that in this place was a grand edifice. 
This column is five feet and a half in diameter near the 
bas = | 
A little to the right of the tower, but at a greater diſ- 
tance, are the ruins of a Turkiſþ moſque, with its mi- 
naret, or ſpire, and before it a noble column, of the ſame 
dimenſions as that broken down, riſes to a great height. 
Somewhat farther to the right is a very magnificent arch, 
with a poftern richly ornamented on each ſide, and from 
thence a colonade extends four thoufand feet in length, 
and i terminated by a fuperb mauſoleum. Many of 
theſe columns are fallen, and open a view to other ruins, 
the remains of magnificent ftruc- 


diftance nearer, before this magnificent colonade, is a 
fmall temple, adorned with a noble portico; and ftil 


farther to the right is another temple, with its periftyle | 
9: raiſed empire was of ſhort duration, for, a few years after, 


ſeen through che intercolumniation. Farther ftill to the 


right — 81 a range of columns, which ſeem to have 
belonged to a 3 At ſome diſtance nearer there | 
of Palnyra. He then inveſted that city. The queen 


feem to be the rains of a Chriftian church; and ſtill 


the ruins, is probably the valley of Salt, where Davis 
mote the Syrian as is related, 2 Sam. viii. 13. This 
valley till ſupplies Damaſcus and the neighbouring towns 
with great quantities of that commodity : for the earth 
is fo impregnated with ſalt, that, on digging a little 
more than a foot deep, the water which lodges there 
[raiſes a fine white falt, which, after the moiſture is 
exhaled by the fun, is gathered and carried away. 

The ſuperb remains of this city are {o friling, that 
they cannot fail to excite a curioſity to know how 
a ſpot, thus divided from the reſt of the world by an 
expanded deſart, was choſen for the ſituation of ſo mag- 
nificent a city; who was its founder; and from u hence 
it drew its riches. But hiſtory gives us little infor- 
mation, and moſt of the knowledge, that can be ob. 
tained on theſe ſubjects, is only furniſhed by inſcriptions. 
A very vague tradition ſuppoſes it to have been the 
city of Fadmor, which was built by Selomon in the wil. 
derneſs, and is mentioned 2 Chron. viii. 4; but the build- 
ings, of which the ruins. are now to be ſeen, were of 
much later date, the architecture being Greek. 
|  Odenathus, king of Palmyra, was highly ferviceable to 
 Gallienus, the Roman emperor, when he was reduced to 
great ſtraights, and his collegue made prifoner by Sapor, 
che king of Perfia. The king of Palmyra defeated the 
Perſian monarch in ſeveral 3 and even led 
his troops to the ay capital. After his death, Zenobia, his 
queen, purſued a different plan of conduct, and made war 
upon the Romans, by which means ſhe obtained the poſ- 
ſeffion of Syria and Meſopotamia. She then conquer- 
ed Egypt, and afterward added to her dominions the 
greateſt part of Afia Miner. How amazing are the 
viciffitudes of fortune! Zenabia, farromded by the 
barren fands of Palmyra, included Egypt within her do- 
minions to the S. W. and extended them to the north as 
far as the Black Sta and the Boſphorus ; but this new- 


- 


the emperor Aurelian recovered the eaftern provinces, 
and obliged Zenobia to fhut herſelf up within the walls 


rejected all negotiations with contempt; and, after 2 


nearer, and more to the right, are four lofty columns, | rej 


with their entablatures, the only remains of 2 

edifice. A little to the right of thefe, and at a 
greater diffance, are columns which ſapport a 
confiderable of their entablature, and are fo difpoſed, 


that they refemble the periſtyle of a fmall temple that 


_ has been entirety deftroyed ; and nearer, and more to the | fp 


right, is a very elegant mauſoleum. 3 

Bs hs eee with a vaſt number of fcattered 
columns, ſome with and fome without their entabla- 
tures; and on all fides lie rich entablatures, broken 
columns, capitals, and ftones of a prodigions ſize. The 
diftant proſpect is terminated by a range of mountains, on 
one of which is a caftte, and on another are the ruins of a 
All thefe noble rums appear at one view in the diftant 
| 8 bat, on a nearer approach, th& admiration 
** up, by the fize of the cołumns and the per- 
tn. ee beffowed 3 ornamental 
parts, particu -on the ornaments of the + and 
the 1 of the pie and entablatures; or nothing 

can. po 


which there are about thirty in the court of the great 


_ temple. © : 


3 alls 2 with ſquare towers. once furrounded 
theſe ruins, but in many parts they are entirely levelled. 
Theſe ſeem to have been three miles in compaſs : but the 
Arabs ſhew a tract of land raifed above the level of the 


_ defart, about ten miles in circumference, which they 


fay was the extent of the ancient city, and that ruins 
are diſcovered there 7 digging. Indeed, a circuit of 
three miles muſt be very little for Palmyra in 


1 an je 
- N 
7 


form a more” aſtoniſhing contraft to all this | 
magnificence, than the miferable huts of the Arabs, of | 


* 


brave defence, reſołving to folicit the affiftance of the 
Perſians, fhe ſet out on a ee £4 but juſt as ſhe - 
was about to crofs the Enphrates, was taken pri- 
ſoner by a party of horſe ſent after her by Aurelian. The 
inhabitants of Palmyra now ſarrendering, the emperor 
ared their lives; and, leaving there a garxiſon of ſix 
_— archers, carried away a great part of the riches 
of the city. | 
Modern Europe,” fays Mr. Gibbon, has produced 
ſeveral illuſtrious women, who have ſuſtamed, with glory, 
the weight of empire; but, if we except the doubtful at- 
chievements of Semiramis, Zensbia"is' perhaps the only 
female whofe ſuperior genius broke through the fervile 
indolence impoſed on her ſex, by the climate and manners 
ef Mia: ſhe claimed her defent from the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceftor Cleopatra, and 
far furpalfed that princeſs in chaſtity and valour. It is 
afſerted that the never admitted her hufband's embraces 
but for the purpofe” of conception. Her manly under- 
ſtanding was ſtrengthened and adorned by ffudy: the was 
not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but poſſeſſed in equal 
perfection the Greet, the Syriac, and the Egyttian lan- 
guages. She had drawn ug, for her own ufe, an epitome 
of the oriental hiſtory, and familiarly compared the beau- 
ties of Homer and Plato, under the tuition of the fublime 
Longinus.”” I. 365. When this Syrian queen was brought 
into the. preſence of Aurelian, he ſternly afked her how 
the had prefumed to rife in r art emperors 
of Rome? © Becauſe,” ſhe replied, I qi dained to coniider 
as Roman emperors a Gallienus or an Aurelius you alone 
'{ acknowledge to be my conqueror zu my ſovereign.“ 
At length, however, the fortitude of Zenobia deferted 3 
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Mr. Had faw at Palmyra had good features; they were 


ARARTA. 
the ſoldiers became clamorous for her immediate execu- 
tion, and the demand appalled her. She no longer kept 


in view the generous deſpair of Cleopatra, which ſhe had 
propoſed as her model, but ignominjouſly purchaſed life 


by the ſacrifice of her fame and her friends. She imputed 
to their counſels the conduct ſhe.had purſued toward the 
Romans. . Longinus, whoſe noble treatiſe on the ſublime. 
ſtill cauſes his memory to be revered, as her prime mini- 
ſter and counſellor, was, among many others, ſacrificed to 
the vengeance of the conqueror; his genius and learning 


could not avert the blow, though they enabled him to ſub- 


mit to his fate with the molt inflexible fortitude and the 
trueſt heroiſm® 7 7 f 8 a 
The Palmyrenians, when Aureltan returned from his 
conqueſt, . maſſacred the governor and garriſon, which 
cauſed the conqueror rapidly to return, and inflict upon 
the defenceleſs city an indiſcriminating chaſtiſement. 
There is a letter of the emperor's extant (Hit. Auguſt, 
219.) in which he bee e oy that old men, women, 
children, and peaſants had periſhed in the general Naugh- 
ter, whilſt his reſentment ought to have been confined to 
ſuch as were actually in arms; and although his principal 
concern ſeemed afterward to be directed to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of à temple of the ſun, yet he diſcovered ſome pit 
for the remnant of the people, to whom he gave . | 
fion to rebuild their city : but it is eaſter to deftroy than 
to reſtore; the ſeat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, 
dually funk into an obſcure town, and at length a mi- 
ferable village. Fhe preſent citizens of Palmyra, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty or forty families, have erected their mud-cot- 
tages within the ſpacious court of a magnificent temple. 


Palmyra” having 


city with water, when it had been for ſome time almoſt 
deſerted. Aſter which Palmyra is no more mentioned in 
the Roman Hiſtor g. et 
None of the inſcriptions found there are more ancient 
than the birth of Chriſt, nor any ſo late as the deſtruc- 
tion of the city by Aurelian, except a Latin inſcription 
which mentions Diozlefian. Two of the mauſoleums 
have very legible inſcriptions ; one of them informs us, 
that Famblicus' cauſed that monument to be erected as 
2 ſepulchre for himſelf and his family in 314, which an- 
ſwers to the third year of the Chriſtian æra; and the 
other, that Elabelat Menaius cauſed it to be erected in 414, 
the hundred and third year after the birth of Chriſt. © 
The ornaments of both theſe maufoleums are much in 
the fame taſte, though the laſt is the moſt elegant, and 
finiſhed with the greateſt care; and they are both ſo 
much in the taſte and manner of the other public ſtruc. 
tures, that it is natural to conclude, they are not the 
works. of very diſtant ages. 0 N 


er. IV. | 

Of the" Perſons, Dreſe, Food, Language, Manners, and 
+» Government of the ARaBs, ' © 
FYHE Arabians are of a middle ſtature, thin, and of 
[ a ſwarthy complexion ;/ with black eyes and hair. 
heir voices are rather effeminate than ſtrong ; yet oy 
are a brave people, very expert at the bow and lance; and, 
fince they have been acquainted with fire-arms, are be- 

come pretty good markſmen. -; 5 
The roving Arab wear a kind of blue ſhirt faſtened 
about them with a white ſaſh, and ſome of them have 
over it a fur theep-ſkin veſt. They have a cap or tur- 
ban on their heads; ſometimes they wear flippers, but 
never any ſtockings. Many of them go almoſt naked, 
the women are generally ſo wrapped up, that no- 
ching can be. diſcovered but their eyes. . Thoſe which 


1 
8 


veiled, but Were leſs ſcrupulous about ſhewing their 
faces than is uſual with the women of the eaſt. They 
bang rings of gold or braſs in their ears and noſe; they | 
colour their lips blue, and the tips of their fingers re .| 
Both ſexes: appear to be ſo very healthy as to be almoſt 

The people of the eaſt 


9 


rieheſt and moſt copious of any in the world. It is] 


thus loſt its liberty, continued ſubject 5 
2 Roman governor; Fuſtinian repaired and ſupplied the 


In Arabia are ſoverei 


a ſabre, a dagger, and a bow and arrows ; 


155 ne. ba \ i 
eſteem the Arabian tongue the 


. 264 


every where conſidered by the orientals as a learned lan- 
guage; and even in Per/ia and India, the Koran is never 
read in any other tongue. But although the Arabs have 
in formet ages been famous for their learning and ſkil 
in all the liberal arts, yet, at preſent, there is ſcarce any 
country where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant as in 
Arabia, The reader will find much information, no leſs 
curious than new, in Sir William Fones's, & Eflay on the 
Poetry of the Eaſtern Nations,” annexed to his Engliſi 
tranſlation of the life of Nadir Shah from the Perſian. | 
Though the Arabs are genetally conſidered as only 
bands of robbers, yet in thoſe places where they are 
ſettled, and apply to the cultivation of the earth, to 
trade, and mechanic arts, they ate diſtinguiſhed by their 
juſtice, temperance, and humanity, Mr, Fad and his 
companions, in travelling to Palmyra and Ballec, had 
an Arabian eſcort to defend them from a prince of the 
Bedouins, or wandering Arabs; and on their arrival at 
23 they ſlept in ſafety in the huts of honeſt Arabian 
eaſants. ö 

Mr. Ives relates, that if à traveller can prevail upon an 
Arab to enter his tent, and partake of any refreſhment, he 
is not voy ſafe from any attack from that man, but may 
be ſure of paſſing unhurt and unmoleſted by the whole 
tribe to which he belongs, it being a maxim they ever 
ſtrickly conform to, © never to moleſt thoſe ſtrangers they 
have once eaten and drank with.” Should one of their 
ſcouting parties fall in with any travellers, and haſten 
back to the main body to give information of the dif- 
covery, even in that caſe, if any one from the company 
of travellers, by exerting greater expedition, can reach the 
Arab tribe, before the Tout atrives, throw himſelf at the 
Sheif's feet, and ſolicit his protection, it is ſufficient-to 
procure ſecurity for himſelf and his whole party both in 
their lives and property; for another maxim, from which 
they never depart, is, that, © whoſoever ſhall fly to the 
powefful, and humbly implore protection, has a right to 
receive it. But though the Arabs are thus ſcrupulous 
in their obſervance of the rights of hoſpitality, yet in 
other inſtances of conduct they are very expert in equi- 
vocating and deceiv ing. . 

The Argbs who live in towns are very inconſiderable 
in point of number, compared with thoſe who live in 
tents, and are called Bedouins. Theſe people have no 
fixed habitation, but being poſſeſſed of large flocks of 


| 


| ſheep, herds of camels and goats, rove from one part of the 


country to another, where they can find paſture and water 
for their cattle ; and when they have deſtroyed all the for- 
age, load their goods and baggage, with their wives and 
children, on their camels, and march on in ſearch of freſh 
Palmas. 7775-5. o LE IEEE 
The Arabians of the inland country are divided into 
tribes, and the tribes into families; every tribe has its 
/ſheik el kebir, or great prince, and every family its. 


W 


beit or governor. The office of ſheik is hereditary: 


but when the ſheik of a family, deg without iſſue, 
family chooſe another, with the leave of the fbeit el 
kebir, or ſovereign; and if the ſovereign himſelf dies 
without iſſue, the whole tribe aſſemble to chooſe ano- - 


ther. 1 „ "pe We, - 
reign ſtates whoſe monarchs are 
ſtiled xerif$, and othets are. named Imamt, both of them 
inchifng the offices of king and prieſt, in the fame. 
manner as the caliphs of the Saracens, the ſuęceſſors of 
Mahomet. © Theſe | monarchs appear to de abſolute, -. 


tary, and they have no other Jaws. than thoſe found in the 
Koran and the comments upon it. 

The uſual arms of the Arabs are a lance, or _balf-pike, , 
| | | ws ; and of late 

fire-arms have been Introduced © amon N. em. The 
Arabs are excellent horſemen,” and hatraſs an enemy by 
their ſudden attack, and, like the anclent Parthians, even 


defeat them "when purſued. They are not very fond of 


fighting upon equal terms with the e but truſt 
| orſe 


much more to the fleetneſs of theit Het 8 and their 
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dall in throwing. the Jane, firing, ang 
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both in fpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion is heredi= 


8 E © T: V. | 
the Pilgrimnges to Mecca, the Ceremonies with which they 
are attended, and a Dyſcription of that Cy and Medina. 


| HE Afabometans of all countries poker it as an 
incumbent duty to go in pilgrimage to Mecca, at 
heat once in their less Thofe who keſide in Africa com- 
monly embark on board veſſels, which wait for that pur- 
poſe at the port of S, whence they proceed to Rabbock,' 
about four days fail. from Mecea, where ſtripping off 
their eloaths and coveri _ 3 only 2 
wrappers, wien their heads bare and ſandals on their 
feet, they an ſhore, and travel by land to Mecca. 
"The feorching heat of the ſun ſometimes burns the ſkin 
off their hacks and arms, and greatly ſwells their heads; 
| but when their lives are in danger 4. theſe auſterities, 
they may put on their cloaths, on condition that on their 
arrival at Mecca each ſhall kill a ſheep, and give it to 
the poor. But while clad in this mortifying habit, it 
is held unlawful even to cut their nails, or to kill the 
vermin that bite them. They are likewiſe to be free 
from all enmity, to keep a guard over their tempers and 
_ paſſions, to preſerve a ſtrict government over the tongue, 
and to make continual uſe of a preſcribed form of de- 
rout expreſſions. Theſe auſterities are to contiuue ſeven 
At about the diftance of a day's journey from Mecca 
they are met by perſons who come to inſtruct them in 
the ceremonies to be uſed in their worſhip; who, on their 
arrival at that city, conduct them into a great ſtteet in 
the midft of the town, which leads to the temple, go 
with them to the fountains where they are to perform 
their ablutions, and then take them to the temple ; where 
the pilgrims, leaving their ſandals with one who attends 
to receive them, enter at the door of the court which 
furrounds it, called the gate of peace, and, having pro- 
eceded a few paces, their guide holds up his h to- 
ward the facred edifice, which ſtands in the centre, and 
utters feveral words, which the pilgrims repeat 
him, burſting into tears at- the ſight of the building. 
Being led ſeven times round it, they are conducted back 
into the ſtreet. HET | 
All the ims eſteem it their indiſpenſable duty to 
improve their time while at Mecca, not only by perform- 
mg the accuſtomed duties within the court of the tem- 
ple, but in ſpending all their leiſure-time there, and, as 
far as they are able, in continuing to walk round the 
temple itſelf, at one corner of which is faſtened a black 
ftone framed in with ſilver, and every time they come to 
that corner they kiſs the ſtone ; and, having gone round 
even times, they perform two prayers, The people there 
have a ation that this fone was formerly white, but 
that it is rendered black by the fins of the people who 


© Mecca, known to. the Greeks by the name of Macer 
is ſituated in 21* 15 N. late in a valley amidf 
many little hills, and about a day's journey from the Red 
Sed. It is 4 place of no ſtrength, having neither walls 
nor gates, and the buildings are extremely mean. The 
hills which encompaſs the town conſiſt of 2. blackiſh 
K, and on the top of one of them is a cave, where they 
pretend Mabamet ufually retired to perform his deyotions ; 
| 1. 1. the greateſt part of the Koran was 
t'to 


The temple of Mecca, is a ſmall, plain, 
in the midf of a ſpacious area, encampailec 
which has piazzas on the inſide reſembling 
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duildi 
= 
thofe of the 


Royal Exchange, "in Landen; but the ſquare is ngax ten | th 
times larger, and over the piaz zas is a range of domes, | 


one on each fide, which cover Iitiſe rooms or cells, inha- 
bited by people who give themſelves, up to reading, medi- 
tation and a devout life; and at each corner is a minoret, 
or ſteeple, from which the cryers call the people to prayers. 


In this Suter building are. darty- e. dgors, which open 
into the hui.” 1 on Fig oe of the 3 
is covered with gravel, except the paths that lead to the 
temple, and a ſmall ſpace around it, which are paved with 
ſhort ſtones, 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


after | eſteemed holy; on which account the pilgrims, when the 


n dere, chapter by chapter, by the angel 


K 


ARABIA. 


The Hory Houss or temple, which is in the centre 
of the area, is a ſquare ſtructute, each fide of which js 
about twenty-ſous paces long, and about twenty feet high 
formed of large ſtones, perfectly ſmooth and plain, wird 
out the leaſt carved-work; but is covered all over from 
top to bottom with a thick kind of ſilk, and above the 
middle is embroidered with letters of gold, two feet in 
length. The door js covered with ſilver plates, and has 
a curtain before it thiek with gold embroidery. This 
temple is the principal object of the pilgrim's devotion 
and is opened only two days in the {pace of ſix weeks; 
that is, one day for the men, and the next for the women. 
On the inſide are only two wooden pillars, which ſtand 
near the middle, to ſupport the roof, with a bar of iron 
faſtened to them, on which hang three or four ſilver 
lamps. The walls on the inſide are marble, and covered 
with filk, except when the pilgrims enter. Thoſe who 
are admitted into this ſtructure ſcarcely ſtay tan minutes, 
becauſe others wait for the ſame privilege ; and while ſome 
are going out, others are entering in. Every one is per- 
mitted the 1 of thus paſſing through the temple. 
The wp of the ſtructure is flat, and covered with lime 
and ſand ; and as it has a long ſpout to carry off the rain 
whenever that falls, the people croud to get under it, that 
the water which comes from the holy houfe may fall upon 
them, which they eſteem a ſingular happineſs ; and if they 
can catch ſome of it to drink, they are tranſported with 
\ Round the temple is a marble pavement fifty feet broad, 
on the edge of which are bras pillars twenty feet diſtance 
from each other, and near fifteen feet high. Above the 
middle part of theſe pillars an iron bar extends from one 
to the other, with glaſs lamps hanging to each by braſs 
wires, to give light in the night as Fn the day. 

At the diſtance of about twelve paces from the temple 
is a building, called “ The Sepulchre of Abraham,” who 


they imagine built the temple, in obedience to a divine 


command. This ſepulchre is incloſed with iron gates, 
and adorned with an embroidered covering. Near it on 
the left hand is the well Zemzen, the water of which is 


firſt arrive at Aﬀdecca, drink of it copioufly, by which 
means it purges them, and makes their fleſh break out in 
pimples. This they term purging off their ſpiritual cor- 
ruptious. Many of them carry ſome of this water home 
to their reſpective countries, in ſmall tin and preſent 
perhaps half a ſpoonful of it to each of their friends, who, 
with abundance of thanks, receive it in the hollow of their 
hands, and ſipping a little of it, rub the reſt on their faces 
and naked heads. | 


Oppoſite to each fide of the temple. is a ſmall edifice 
' raiſed on pillars, where the Imaums (ordinary priefts) and 
the Muezins (cryers to prayers) perform their devotions 
in the ſight of all the people. Theſe four ſtructures be- 
long to ſo many different ſects of Mahometans. 

I be covering of this temple is annually renewed, and 
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| ſent from Cairo by order of the Grand Sigmor, when the 


caravan proceeds with pilgrims to MAecca. The new co- 
vering is carried upon two camels, which are exempted 
from work for the ſpace of a year aſter. This covering 
is received with extraordinary joy by the people, and is 
put up by the æerif of Mecca Riencelr; and after he has 
cauſed the old covering to be cut in pieces, ſells them at a 
high price to the Hadgaes, or fuch Mabometans as have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

+ There are ſeveral thouſand blue pigeons at Mecca, which 
none will afright, much leſs kill; whence they are ſo very 
tame, that they will pick corn. out of the people's hands- 
hey are called the pigeons of the prophet, and come in 
flocks to the court of the temple, where they are fed by 
the Hadgees, 8 * | 
Before the pilgrims receive the title of Hadgee, they 
reſume their mortified habit, and proceed to à bill called 
Gill e Orphet, or „ The Mount of Knowledge.” 
Nothing can be more affecting, than to ſee fo many thou- 


ſand people cloathed in their garments of humility, with 


ther heads. bare, and their cheeks wee with tears, while 
With bitter Gghs they eatneſtly beg, in a form of penitential 
refions, the remiſſion of their ſins and promiſe to 
reform their lives. This is continued for the fpage of four 
ox five hours, after which, they. all at once zecaive the m_ 
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of Hadgee from the Imam, which they 
they live. : ; 

They no ſooner receive this name, than trumpets being 
founded, they leave the hill in order to return to Mi-; 
but, having proceeded two or three miles, reſt for that 
night. After their devotions, each perſon gathers forty- 
nine ſmall ſtones, and the next morning they proceed to a 
place called Aina, where they pretend that Abrabam went 
to offer up his fon, and pitching their tents, every Hadgee 
- throws ſeven of the ſtones he had gathered at a ſmall pil- 

lar, crying, © Stone the devil, and them that pleafe him.“ 

Ihe country people then bring in great flocks of ſheep: 
every one who is able buys one, and having ſlain it, gives 
ſome of the Aeſh to his friends and the poor : then all of 
them pulling off their penitential habits, ſpend three days 
in feſtivity and rejoicing. It muſt be obſerved, that there 
are two other pillars, and that on the ſecond day they 
throw at each of the three feven ſtones, and the ſame 
number the day after. 

At the expiration of the three days they all return to 
Mecca, where they muſt not ſtay above ten or twelve days 
longer; and during that time is held a great fair, in which 
all ſorts of India are fold. Moſt of the people here 
buy a ſhroud of hne linen to be wrapped in at their death, 
on account of the advantage of 'having it * in the holy 
water. In the evening before they leave Hecca, they all 
take a folemn leave of the holy houſe, and retiring back- 
ward, hold up their hands, and offer up their petitions with 
their eyes fixed on the building, till having loſt ſight of it, 
they burſt into tears, and proceed on their journey. 

1 is worthy of remark, that this holy houſe, which the 
vulgar ſay was built by Abraham, had long been an idol- 
temple, but was dedicated by Mahomet to the Unity of 
God; and their pilgrimages thither are faid to be intended 
to expreſs a deteſtation of all idolatry. As to Adahomet 
himſelf, there is ſaid to be now only a faint reverence kept 
up for his name, even in Arabia, his native country; and 
a judicious author obſerves, © That the furious zeal, of 
hah the firſt Saracen conquerors made ſuch a parade, 
and ſo ſucceſsfully availed themſelves, had not ſo much 
for its object a veneration for Adahomet, as the Unity of 
the Sypreme Being, in the invocation of which, if they 
Joined the commemoration of his name, it was purely out 
of gratitude, for being the miffionary.of that Unity, and 
for his deſtroying the idol-worſhip, to which Arabia had 
continued ſo long under bondage. For the reſt, they 
looked upon him as a mere man, ſubject to all the failings 
and paſſions of e age are ſo far from addreſſing 
him as a ſaint, that, in their moſques and private oriſons, 
they do not pray to bim, but for him.“ Indeed, there are 
no pilgrimages to his tomb, which is at Medina, and is 
viſited by the Adahometans purely out of curioſity, and re- 
verence to his memory, and many of the pilgrims return 
without ſeeing it at all. In the year 1757 the caravan, 
returning from Mecca to Damaſcus, conſiſting of 100,000 
pilgrims, was attacked by an army of Arabs amounting to 
40, ooo, wha ſlaughtered great numbers of the defenceleſs 
multitude, and plundered all their effects. This event 
ſpread the utmoſt conſternation through the dominions of 
the grand ſignior: every Muſſulman looked upon his 
religion as ſubverted, and the gates of ſalvation ſhut. Sir 
James Porter's Obſervations, p. 26. , 5 

MEvina, the place where /dahomet lies entombed, to 
which he fled when driven from Mecca, and where he was 
firſt inveſted with regal power, is ſituated in 24 3o' N. 
latitude, about eighty miles to the eaſtward of the Red 
Sea, and two hundred miles to the north of Mecca. It 
contains about a thouſand houſes, built of brick and ſtone, 
which are raiſed but one ſtory from the ground. 
In this eity are/ſeveral noble moſques, the principal of 
wich is named Mes a Nibu, or the moſt holy. It ſtands 
in the middle of the town, and is a ſquare building, one 
hundred paces in length, and eighty in breadth, ſupported 
by many columns, It, is ſaid: to have no leſs than three 
thouſand lamps; but Mr. Pitts, who was there, maintains 
that there are not above one hundred. Mahemet's tomb 
ſtands in this temple, covered with a dome, and encom- 
paſſed with iron rails: the tomb itſelf is ſurrounded by a 
_ lilver grate, and encloſed, like a bed, by curtains of rich 
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ſilk. None are permitted to enter within the grate ; for ſpot 


this is only allowed to thoſe who go in to light the lamps 
which burn by night, | wy 8. gin bY, 


enjoy as long as, 
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the attractive virtue of a load- ſtone fixed to the roof; but 
there is no foundation for this opinion; for the curtains 
that cover the tomb are not half ſo high as the dome; it 
is therefore impoſſible that the coffin ſhould hang there, 
and the Mahometans never pretended that it did. 


- 


. 
A Defeription of Mocha, with an Account of its Trade. 


OCHA, the principal trading town of Arabia Felix, 
is fituated on the Red Sea, in 13* N. latitude, and 
in 40* 35 E. longitude from Greenwich, 270 miles diſ- 
tant from Adecca, in a fandy ſoil, about twelve leagues from 

the ſtraits of Babel. man-del. The neighbouring country 

is under the government of an Arab prince, whoſe reſi- 
dence is two hundred miles eaſtward. Aden was formerly 
the ſea-port of his dominions ; but that being very in- 
convenient, he removed it to Mecha, which was then only 

a fiſhing town; but trade has rendered it a conſiderable 

city. It is large, and preſents a fine appearance toward 

the fea, The buildings are lofty, and the markets well 
furniſhed with proviſions. The ſea alſo affords variety 
of fiſh, but they are not well taſted, which proceeds from 


— — 


| the extreme ſaltneſs of the ſea water, and the nature of 


the aliment, Throughout the year the town is well ſup- 
plied with good fruit; though there is not a tree or ſhrub 
within ſight from it, that produces any fruit, except the 
date, nor herbage of any kind to ſupport the cattle. All 
the ſheep are brought from the oppoſite coaſt of the Red 
Sea, and every kind of vegetable from the diſtance of fifteen 
miles. They have ſeldom more than two or three ſhowers 
in a year, and ſometimes no rain during two ar three years; 
but among the mountains, at about twenty miles diſtance, 
there is generally a moderate ſhower every morning, which 
caufes the vallies between them to be very fertile, The 
only beaſt uſed for riding here is the aſs. | 

Since Mocha was made a free port, it is become a place 
of great trade. The Engh/h Eaft-India Company alone 
have a reſident here. The country itſelf produces few 
valuable commodities, except coffze, and ſome drugs, as 
myrrh, olibanum, or frankincenſe, from the C; ales 
feccatrina from Soccotra.z liquid forax, white and yellow 
arſenic, gum arabic, with ſome balm of Gilead that comes 
| down the Red Sea, The coffte trade brings in a conti- 
nual ſupply 2 and ſilver from Europe; for though 
other goods merchandize may be bought and ſold on 


money. The ſhips from Europe are faid to take in an- 
nually at Mac ha about 20,000 tons, and from other coun- 
tries about as much more. But the Vel. India iſlands 
now ſupply Europe with quantities of that berry. 
Macha is ſurrounded by a wall, but there are no can- 
non mounted upon it, except a ſew on a battery toward 
the fea ; the northern ind: ſouthern extremities of the 
town are each flanked by a caſtle of a circular form, where 
are ſome guns, which,“ ſays Mr. Irwin, & are meant 
as a defence to the place.“ PFoyage, p. 11. The fame 
gentleman relates, that the captain of an Englißs trading 
veſſel, whilſt laying there, happening to have a worthleſs 


boy, a flave on board his ſhip, who had eſcaped on ſhore, 


and become a Mabometan, on meeting him there, cauſed 
him to be ſmartly chaſtiſed ; which fo enraged the mob, 
that the captain narrowly eſcaped with his life, but with 
the loſs of all his property on ſhore, When he returned 
to Bombay, he repreſented to the council there the treat- 
ment he had received; upon which two floops of war 
were ſent out to demand fatisfaftion ; and, in caſe of re- 
fuſal, to threaten the town with a bombardment. No 
ſooner were they arrived, and their errand made known, 
than the inhabitants were ſeized with a dreadful panic; 
the caſtles, which they had conſidered as capable of re- 
| pelling any enemy, were abandoned, and the governor 
| thought it prudent to comply with the demands, and paid 
four thouſand dollars to fave the town from deſtruction. 

Mr. (Irwin deſcribes a wood of date-trees, which ex- 


| tends from the ſouthern ſuburb of Mocha, for ſome miles 


toward the inland mountains, which is the only cultivated 
cipal Banjan merchants had a country ſeat. P. 13. 


| - It has been faid, that Mahomet's coffin is ſuſpended by 


credit for a certain time, coffee is always bought for ready 


t in the neighbourhood, In this wood one of the prin- 
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SECT. I. Ok 
Of fe Situation, Extent, aud Diviſions. 


URKEY in As14, which once formed a great part 
of the eaſtern empire, and was 2 generally 
enlightened by the knowledge of Chriſtianity, extends 
from 28 N. latitude to 45, and from 277 E. longitude 
from London to 46. It is about a thouſand miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and about eight hundred in 
breadth from north to ſouth. - This extenſive; country is 
bounded on the north by the Black Sea and Circafſia;z' on 
the eaſt by Perfia; on the ſouth. by Arabia and the Le- 
vant, or ſouth-eaſt part of the Mediterranean Sea; and by 
_ thee Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and Propontis, which ſepa- 
rae it 71 on the welt. | B 
This part of the Turk; empire is compoſed of the fol- 
2 : on the eaſt are Eyraca Arabic, or Chal- 
dea; Diarbec, or amia 5. a part of Curdi/tan, or 
Afrria 3. Turcomania, the ancient Armenia Major; part of 
ceorgia, including Mingrelia, Imaretta, and part of Cir- 
caſas Syria, and Pale/tine. The weſtern diviſion con- 
of Matolia, the ancient Minor, which is divided 
into Natalia Proper, Amaſia, a, and Carmania, 


STRESS, MM. 
Of the Perſons and Dreſs of the Tarks, 


HE Turks in are tall and well proportioned : 
thoſe in the cities have a tolerably fair complexion; 
but the peaſants, and ſuch as are much expoſed to the ſun, 
are ſwarthy. Their hair is commonly black, or of a dark 
cheſnut, and they have commonly black eyes. The wo- 
men are very beautiful; but, as they arrive very early at 
maturity, ſo they ſoon fade; and it commonly happens, 
that they wear the appearance of old age by the time they 
have reached their thirtieth year. 25 
Some old men dye their beards, and the old women their 
hair, of a red colour, with henna, which gives them a very 
whimſical e: and many of the men ftrive to con- 
ceal their age by dying their beards blacxk. 
Few of the Turtiſb ladies paint, for this is almoſt pe- 
culiar to the common proſtitutes; but _ uſually black 
their eye-brows,. or rather make artificial ones, with a 
combs which they call hattat. From a principle of 
ſtrengthening the ſight, as well as an ornament, it is. a 
9 practice among the women to black the inſide of 
heir eye - lids, by applying a powder called med ; this is 
a mineral ſubſtance that reſembles a rich lead ore. Sin- 
gular as this cuſtom may appear, it has been practiſed 
throughout the Eaſt for many ages; and it was a cuſ- 
2 not unknown to the beauties of ancient Greece and 
The women have another ſingular method of adorning 
themſelves, which is, by ſtaining their feet and hands with 
henna, which is brought in great quantities from Egypt, 
chiefly for that purp The common way is to dye only 
the tips of the fingers and toes, and ſome few ſpots upon 
the hands and feet, and leave them ol a dirty yellow, the 
natural tincture of the henna, which has a very diſagree- 
able appearance to an Eurapean; but it is more polite to 
have the greateſt part of the hands and feet ſtained in the 
form of roles, and various figures, with a dye that is of a 
very dark green. But after ſome days this begins to 
change, and at laſt looks as diſagreeable as the other. 
As a lender waiſt is far from being admired. by the 
Turks, and is rather conſidered as a deformity in the la- 
dies, they 7 1 5 7 Wee to render themſelves 
ump- urg it appears very graceful ; next 
po (kin the men wear a pair of ee over them a 
ſhirt, and a floliman of ſattin, taffety, or other neat ſtuff, 
which reaches to their heels, like a cloſe-bodied caſſock- 
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| round the Wild wick u. faſh, in which they frequently wear 


two daggers, the handles and ſheaths of which are ſome. 
"| times. adorned with gold and ſilver. Perſons of diſtin. 


guiſhed rank have them ornamented with precious ſtones, 
n this girdle they alſo carry their money and their pouch 
for tobacco. Over the doliman they wear a kind of night. 
gown, which thoſe - who are able line with furs in the 
winter. Their ſtockings are of cloth, footed with red or 
yellow leather; and their ſhoes- are of the ſame colour. 
On their head they wear a crimſon velvet cap, round 
which they wrap a red or white turban, which is a ſcarf 
of linen or ſilk many ells long. | 
Upon particular occaſions the Janixaries wear a ſercola, 
or cap of ceremony, which hangs down behind, and has 
a pipe of gilt leather half a foot long, that reaches to the 
middle of the forehead z. but they uſually wear a turban 
of white, red, or other ſilæ. The Furks thave their heads, 
and fay, «© The devil neftles in long hair; but they are 
fond of a venerable bear a. 

The following account may ferve- as a general deſcrip. 
tion of the dreſs of the Turtiſb ladies. Ihe firſt pert 


baſſadreſs at Conflantinople, © is a pair of drawers, very 


| modeſtly than your petticoats. They are a thin roſe- 
coloured damaſk, brocaded with ſilver flowers. My ſhoes 
are of white kid leather, embroidered with gold. Over 
this hangs my fmock, of a fine white ſilk gauze, edged 
with embroidery. - This ſmock has wide fleeves, hanging 
half way down the arm, and is cloſed at the neck with a 
diamond button; but the ſhape and colour of the boſom 
is very well to be diſtinguiſhed through it. - The antery 
is a waiſtcoat, made cloſe to the ſhape, of white and gold 
damaſk, with very long ſleeves falling back, and fringed 
with deep gold fringe, and ſhould have diamond or pearl 
buttons. My caftan, of the ſame ſtuff with my drawers, 
is a robe exactly fitted to my ſhape, and reaching to my. 
feet, with very long, ſtraight, falling ſleeves. . Over this 


can afford it have entirely of diamonds, or-other precious 
ſtones; (thoſe who will not be at that expence, have it of 
exquiſite embroidery on ſattin; but it muſt be faſtened 


robe mo throw. off 'or put on, according to the weather, 
being of a rich brocade (mine is green and gold) either 
lined with ermine or fables; the ſlee ves reach very little 


broidered with pearls or diamonds; and in ſummer of a 


head, hanging a little way down, with a gold taſſel, and 
bound on either with a circle of diamonds (as I have ſeen 


other ſide of the head the hair is laid flat; and here the 
ladies are at liberty to ſnew their fancies; ſome putting 


what they pleaſe. The hair hangs at its full length be- 


braided with pearl or ribbon. - „ 
No woman, let her rank be what it may, is permitted 


hides the whole dreſs of her head, and hangs half way 
down her back, and another that covers her face all but 
bes eyes. Their ſhap:s are alſo entirely concealed by a 
| ferigee, which no woman of any fort appears without; this 
has long fleeves that reach to their fipgers ends, and wraps 


round them like a riding-hood, This in ſummer is of 


plain filk, or ſtuff, and in winter of cloth. By this means 
they are ſo diſguiſed, that the greateſt lady cannot be diſ- 
no man dare touch or follow a woman in the ſtreet. 


liberty of following their inclinations without danger of 
diſcovery, - Their moſt uſual method of intrigue is ſend- 
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of my dreſs,“ ſays the lady Wortley Montague, when am- 


full, that reach to my ſhoes, and conceal the legs more 


is the girdle, of about four fingers broad, which all that 
before with a claſp of diamonds. The curdee is a looſe. 


below the ſhoulders. The head-dreſs is compoſed of a2 
cap, called talpoc, which is in winter of fine velvet, em- 
light ſhining ſilver ſtuff. This is fixed on one fide of the 
ſeveral) or a rich embroidered handkerchief. On the 


flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, and, in ſhort, 
hind, and is always very abundant, divided into treſſes, 


to go. into the ſtreets without two murlins, one that 


nguiſhed from her ſlave, and it is impoſſible for the moſt 
jeaſous huſband to know his wife when he meets her; and 


Their thus appearing in maſquerade affords, them the 
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TURKEY in AST a: 


ing an appointment for the lover to meet them at a Jew's 
ſhop, where the moſt valuable goods are to be pur aſed. 
"The great ladies ſeldom let their gallants know who 
they are; and it is ſo difficult to diſcover them, that they 
can ſeldom gueſs the lady's name with whom they have 
correſponded above half a year together, atten o 
Sir James Porter does not confirm this fact of the fre- 
quency of intrigues carried on by the Turki/þ ladies, but, 
on the contrary, he conſiders the difficulties which both 
they and their paramours have to encounter as generally 
inſupportable ; yet he agrees in the prevailing opinion that 
the Turkiſh ladies in general are immodeſt and libidinous. 
{ O:fervations on the Turks, p. 280.) And he ſays elſewhere, 
« No idea can be formed, by ſeeing a Turkiſh woman, of 
the contour, form, or proportion of her face or features; 
all which is to be diſtinguiſhed under the macremma, or 
veil of modeity, which they conſtantly wear, is whether 
the eyes are black or blue, and whether the complexion is 
fair or brunette.” A man, when he meets a woman in 
the ſtreets, turns his head from her, as if it were forbid- 
den to look on her. The Turks deteſt an impudent 
woman, ſhunning and avoiding her. They are alſo re- 
markable for their ſtrong parental affections, and their 
children are no leſs diſtinguiſhed for their dutiful obedi- 
ence and ſubmiſſion. Their early habits and education 
form them to a modeſt behaviour to their ſuperiors, and 
great veneration fof the aged. Theſe likewiſe cauſe them to 
be entirely ſeparated from-women, from whence an ex- 
treme baſhfulneſs ariſes in their behaviour toward the ſex, 
and lays the foundation of that reſpect with which they 
ever after treat them. 
The Greek women are not tied down to the rigorous 
obſervance of a Turkiſh reſtraint; they viſit frequently, 
and, except in the ſtreet, their faces are not muffled up in 
the macremma; theſe. have, for the moſt part, good fea- 


tures and pleaſing countenances; but in general rather a 


tanned than a fair complexion. Both the Turkiſh and 
Greek women experience a haſty and unnatural old age, 
which is brought on them by a too frequent uſe of hot 
baths, whence the whole texture of the ſolids is ſoon de- 


ſtroyed; their too early marriages alſo bring on theſe 


appearances. The Turkiſh women are required to bathe 
by the precepts of their religion; the Greeks by cuſtom, 
Juxury, and choice. e 

The Turks, naturally high ſpirited, impetuous, and 


ſtrongly ſuſceptible, are jealous in the extreme of the 


honour of their women, and puniſh their infidelity, when- 


ever detected, with-the utmoſt ſeverity. If a Chriſtian is 
diſcovered carrying on an illicit intercourſe with a Turſiſb 
woman, he is allowed only a few hours in which to deter- 
mine, whether he will embrace Mahometaniſm, and ſub- 
mit to circumciſion, and the other initiatory rites, or loſe 


his head. In the Aſiatic dominions of the Turks, Chriſtians 


who carry on amours with Turk;/h women are puniſhed 
more ſeverely than at Con/tantinople. The man and wo- 
man are ſometimes tied up together, thruſt into a leathern 
ſack, and flung into the next river or ſea. + Our author 
ſays, that at Aforſul, in Diarbeck, ſuch an execution took 
place not many years before he wrote; and ſtill more re- 
cently at Amadia, in Curdiſtan, a Chriſtian man and 
Turkiſh woman, thus offending, were ſtripped quite naked, 
tied back to back, and thrown headlong from the ſummit 
of a high mountain; and he aſſerts that few of the AMfatie 


towns belonging to the Turks are without examples of 


theſe puniſhments, for, in many inſtances, men have choſen 
death rather than to embrace Mahometanif, 'The fame 
author farther relates, that a capuchin friar, who came to 
Tripoly in Syria, to viſit a convent of his order in that 
City, being detected with tie daughter of a carpenter, a 
Turk, who worked for the: convent, at- which time the 
girl Was with child by him, the Cadi, in pronouncing ſen- 
tence, gave the capuchin his choice, either to turn Maho- 


metan, or to be impaled alive, and allowed him only ſix 


hours to decide. The ecclehaſtic preferred the former 
alternative, and was farther compelled to marry the girl, 


with whom he lived ſome years, and had ſeveral children 


by her; he was known by the name of „ MHabomet the 
convert.“ At length the French ambaſſador at Mexan- 


dria, to whom the renegado was well known, interceded 


4 


with Clement AIV, then pope, in his behalf, and obtained 
9 for his ſin, a pardon for his apoſtacy, and per- 
OL. I, | | 


«© G1 


Fh for him to become a ſecular prieſt. This 


„ 


I 
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man; 
being farther aſſiſted with a ſum of money, ſtole away 
from Tripoly by night, and got to Milan, his native coun- 
try, leaving his wife and children to the care of his father - 
in-law.— But to conclude the character of the Turtiſb 
women. 95 | 0.3 . 
Sir James Porter informs us that he heard it averred 
by a perſon of great veracity, who had lived for ſome 
years in a Sultan's harem of the blood-royal, that it was 
impoſſible for women to behaye with more decency and 
modeſty than the Turꝭiſb ladies did, and that they treated 
each other with the utmoſt politeneſs. In families of the 
higher claſs, where education is carefully attended to, 
where reading the Turtiſb and Arabic languages make a 
conſtant part of it, precepts of virtue and morality, of 
gentle demeanour and good breeding, of chaſtity of man- 
ners, with whatever decorates the ſex, and renders it ami- 
able, are inculcated ; and we learn from the elaborate work 
of Abb Toderini, that a book in great eſteem among the 
Turks and Arabs, called Adab fil Bahs, teaches the manner 
of diſputing in general company with ſenſe and politeneſs 
united; It derives its name from the Arabic Adab, which 
ſignifies method, cuſtom, duty, moral philoſophy, and ur- 
banity, It is a treatiſe of logic, adapted to familiar diſ- 
courſe, as well as to oratory. Examples are given of the 
manner of anſwering to the propoſitions of another, with 
propriety of reaſoning joined with politeneſs. In general, 
however, it is known that the women who are fold or pre- 
ſented to their great men, either for wives or concubines, 
have their price and value regulated according to the ac- 
quired graces, and artificial allurements, which they have 
induſtriouſly been taught: theſe are always ſuch as may 
conduce to raiſe and inflame the paſſions. Hence they 
teach them vocal and inſtrumental muſic ; certain pecu- 
liar affectations in their gait, and often ſuch dances as, to 
a *modeſt ſpectator, would appear rather indecent. In 
many harems they embroider and ſpin. The Grand Seig- 
nior often diverts his ladies with a variety of recreations. 


In the month of May they have the great tulip feaſt, which 


requires vaſt preparations, There are in the gardens of 
the ſeraglio large parterres of variegated tulips, which, 
on thoſe days, are interſperſed with all kinds of ſinging- 
birds; ſhops are erected round them, and furniſhed by tha | 
Grand Seignior with all forts of trinkets, toys, and rich 
ſtuffs : ſome of the moſt facetious females of his court are 
the ſhop-women ; he buys from all, and regales all his 
ladies : at night the whole machinery is decorated with 
lamps, and makes a pleaſing proſpect, even at a diſtance. 
Great men indulge their women with the like amuſe- 
ments; and on theſe occaſions of feſtivity neighbouring 
harems are ſometimes invited, ſo that the women p 
their time more happily and agreeably than has been ge- 
nerally imagined. | 1 
Wine is ſeverely prohibited by their religion. Auer 
knew his diſciples too well to entruſt them with the uſe of 
it; for they are ſtrangers to moderation in their paſſions: 
wine ſeems to have a different effect on their conſtitution 
from what it has on the reſt of mankind ; it drives them 
enerally to fury, frenzy, and diſtraction. But notwith- 

ig the prohibition, the vice of drinking gains ground 
with the Turks, and imperceptibly creeps from the lower 
to. the higher ſtations; perhaps in this inſtance, as in 
many others, reſtraint may quicken appetite and inflame 
deſire, Men of ſome diſtinction, even thoſe in great 
offices, frequently make what they call parties of pleaſure, 
merely to get dead drunk; and after lying two or three 
days wallowing in their liquor, return freſh and happy to 
their office. A frequent requeſt to ſuch Chriſtians as they 


| know they can truſt, is, to procure them the beſt wine. 


Some principal officers, both in the ſeraglio and Porte, 
have ſo ſtrong a paſſion for it, that they have invented 
ſmall leathern boxes, in which they convey it home with- 
out the privity of their truſtieft ſervants : others fill large 
leathern pipes, which are pliant round their bodies, and ſa 
carry wine clandeſtinely into the ſeraglio, at the riſk per- 
haps of their lives. When it happens that, toward the 
decline of life, religious ſcruples have ſeized them, or 
that. thoſe in high offices have apprehended the Grand 
Seignior might diſcover them by the odour of their morn- 
ing draught, they frequently change their wine to opium, 
which is equally intoxicating, and perhaps attended with 

Xxx 5 5 worſe 
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worſe conſequences, both to the corporeal and mental fa- 


culties. Some ſtill continue that practice; but at preſent 
thoſe among the great, who feel ſcruples or fear the diſco- 
* 


ery, rather betake themſelves to diſtilled ſtrong waters, 
with which they are abundantly ſupplied from Zante and 
Corfu. The caſuiſtry with which they filence their ſeru- 
ples is, that fire, which purifies all things, has, in diſtilla- 
tion, deſtroyed arid diffipated the impure parts of the wine; 
and that brandy is no where expreſsly interdicted by Ma- 
homet. The vice of drinking wine is, however, looked 
upon with deteſtation by the generality of Turks ; and 
even the uſe of opium is held in great contempt as a vi- 
cious practice. hen they would depreciate the charac- 
ter of any conſiderable man who is known to chew it, they 
call him a Tiriacht, that is, © an opium-eater,” by which 
they mean a perſon of an extravagant and irregular turn 
of mind. Sir James Porter's Obſervations on the Turks, 

I. 

8 * writer of equivocal name and doubtful credit calls 
theſe ſwallowers of opium Afioncts, ſome of whom, he ſays, 
will take fifteen drachms at a time. There are ſhops 
on purpoſe for the ſale of this drug; they go into them, 
and drink a diſh of coffee, after which they ſmoke two 
pipes, and then ſwallow the opium in pills, drinking with 
them a cup of cold water : this done, they take another 
diſh of coffee, and a freſh pipe; while the pipe is = in 
their mouth they begin to feel a voluptuous ſenſation, 
which thrills through all their veins, and lulls their ſenſes 
in ſuch a manner, that they remain in a ſtate of inaction, 
with their eyes half open, as if between ſleeping and 
waking. They continue in this ſituation two or three 
hours, according to the quantity of opium taken. During 
this delirium they pretend to enjoy the moſt delightful 
ſenſations that it is poſſible for the human body to feel. 
They farther aſſert, that during theſe intoxications the pro- 
phet Mahomet inſpires them with good ideas, and commu- 
nicates to them his own and the divine will. 


Notwithſtanding we have been accuſtomed to conſider | 
tmeſe peop 


˖ le as no better than barbarians, yet politeneſs 
and hoſpitality are their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics. On 
2 traveller's addreſſing the governor of a province for his 
protection, and making him, according to the cuſtom of 
the eaſt, a handſome preſent, a pipe, coffee, ſweet-meats, 
and perfume, are ſucceſſively preſented ; and he will tell 
him, that the land he commands, and all that is in it, are 
at his ſervice. «© In no inſtances,“ ſays Mr. Mood, « do the 
oriental manners ſhew theſe people in ſo amiable a light, 


nas in their diſcharge of the duties of hoſpitality : the ſeve- 


rities of eaſtern deſpotiſm have indeed been always ſof- 
tened by this virtue, which ſo happily flouriſhes moſt where 
it is moſt wanted, The great forges the influence of 
power to the ſtranger under their roof, and only preſerve 
1 ſo tempered by humanity, that it ſolely com- 
mands that grateful reſpet which is otherwiſe ſcarce 
known in a cou where inferiors are oftener taught to 
fear than to love. But avarice, he adds, is as much an 


eaſtern vice as hoſpitality is an eaſtern virtue. The moſt | 


ſordid inſtances among the former we found among the 

eat, and thoſe: in public employments, while we expe- 
— extraordinary inſtances of generoſity in private 
life. We ſhould therefore be cautious of charging to the 
character of a people, what their government ſeems to re- 
quire; for amidſt the uninterrupted ſeries of ſhameleſs 
2 which influences the diſcharge of every private 
uty, the prime vizir downward, and which, in the 
true ſpirit of deſpotiſm, ſtops only at the wretch who is too 
low to make repriſals, every ſubaltern in power muſt ſub- 
mit to that portion of the common proſtitution which be- 
longs to his rank, and which therefore ſeems rather the 
vice of the office than of the man.“ 

A Britiſh ambaſſador, who reſided twenty years at the 
Porte, fays, © Notwithſtanding the general abuſe of power, 
the venality and other defects which may be found in 
the Turkiſh government, their interior policy, or provi- 
non for the ſecurity of individuals, is excellent, and worthy 
of imitation.” Sir James Porter's Obſervations, p. 262. 

But, notwithſtanding the general character of polite- 
neſs, courteſy, and pra by which the great are 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, the Mabometans, in ee life, 

a ſuperiority over all who are of a different faith, 


4 
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Turkey in As 14. 
which is beſt perceived by thoſe who dwell for a conſide. 


rable time among them. 

A well-informed writer places the city Turk and the 
ruſtic Turk in contraſt ; the former he deſcribes as artful 
and deſigning, the latter open and ſimple, tho? equally with 
the other aſſuming an air of contempt and reſerve in his 
behaviour toward Chriſtians; and he was aſſured by a 
very intelligent Efendi with whom he converſed, that in 
villages which are inhabited merely by Turks, without 
any mixture of other nations, artifice, deceit, and roguer 
are ſcarcely known among them; but in ſuch villages 
where Turks and Greeks are mixed, the latter taint the 
whole community. A late writer, who calls himſelf a 
Greek, denics this poſition, and is very angry with the 
Britih ambaſſador for giving ſuch a repreſentation of the 
manners of his countrymen. Sir James further ſpeaks 
from the ſame information, of the manners of the Thy 
comans, bands of whom are itinerant through Ala, like 
the ancient patriarchs, and amongſt them fraud and deceit 
are almoſt unknown ; but if they happen to mix with the 
Armenians or Jews in villages or towns, they ſoon become 
conſummately artful, but then they ſeldom dare to return 
to their own community. Obſervations on the Turks, p. 257. 
Hiphway robberies, houſebreaking, even pilfering, are al. 
moſt unknown among the Turks, but alike in time of 
peace or of war the roads are as ſecure as their houſes ; 
the whole empire, eſpecially through the high roads, may 
be always traverſed with the utmoſt ſafety, The whole 
Turkiſh empire is divided into diſtricts, each of which is 
anſwerable for every robbery or murder committed within 
its limits, they are therefore vigilant to prevent either, as 
they ſoon feel the weight of a ſevere and ſummary juſtice, 
The meaneſt Turks muſt however have ſome motive ſu. 
perior to that of fear to reſtrain them ; for the country is 
ſo extenſive, and the roads are ſo open, from one extre- 
mity of the country to the other, that they might rob and 
murder with impunity, by eſcaping to ſome diftant pro- 
vince, in defiance of every human precaution to prevent it, 
Theſe people, in all tranſactions of buſineſs which con- 
cern themſelves, are violent, impetuous and precipitate : 
their firſt ſetting out is like a ſudden torrent, driving with 
ſuch rapidity, as to hurry along with it, or break down, 
every obſtruction. Their vehemence hurries them be- 
yond all bounds ; impatience and pride get the better of 
their underſtanding : from words they frequently proceed 
to ſome act of violence, and even to blows. Of the inde- 
lible impreſſion which they receive of injuries, and their 
diſpoſition to revenge, which time cannot abate, our au- 
thor gives ſome ſtriking inſtances ; one of which is of 
a man who from a mean origin attained to the dignity 
of Vizir, who twenty-two years before had received 
either a real or imaginary injury from a wealthy and re- 
ſpectable Jew, who was purveyor to the body of Janiſ- 
ſaries; he declared at the time that if ever it ſhould be in 
his power he would ſtrike off the Jew's head, which he 
executed a few days after he became Vizir. Turks have 
been known to come from the frontiers of Perſia into Aſia 
Minor, and Thrace, to revenge the death of a grand-father, 
uncle, or couſin, many years after the offence has been 
committed. It is uſual for the parent. to remind the child, 
and the uncle the nephew, of any injury their family or 
relations have ſuffered, and excite them to revenge. Ob- 
ſervations, &c, p. 5. Note, The ſame writer, however, re- 
preſents them as in general a ſagacious people, extremely 
attentive to their own intereſt, which renders them deep 
diſſemblers, ſuſpicious, and in their ordinary diſpoſition, 
when undiſturbed by paſſion, rather hypochondriac, grave, 
ſedate, and paſſive. | | 

Birth does not recommend to great offices in Turkey. 
Merit and abilities may exalt the cottager to the higheſt 
offices of the empire ; ſo that even the deſcendents of their 
prophet, who are very numerous, remain generally in the 
loweſt and moſt abject ſtate, enjoying only ſome trifling 
privileges, which can never influence their fortune. Yet 
ſome families are reſpected by the people merely for the 
merit of their anceſtors, particularly one, deſcended from 
Ibrahim Kan, who was Vizir to Mabomet II. and by his 
prudent conduct, on the death of that ſultan, ſecured the 
fucceſſion to his ſon Amurath; his deſcendants are to 


this day diſtinguiſhed by all ranks, and ſome aſſert — 
* : . oY 2 
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the chief of the family is viſited twice a year by the ſultan 
himſelf, 


Falſe weights are what the civil police proſecutes and 


puniſhes with the utmoſt rigour. The bakers are frequent 
victims to the ſeverity of juſtice ; if in any ſhop bread is 
found ſhort of weight, the maſter is mulct and baſtina- 
doed for the firſt offence, but a ſecond or third incurs a 
capital puniſhment: the proceſs is ſummary ; a ſtaple * 
driven into the middle of his door- caſe, on which the of- 
fender is hanged, and it is not uncommon to ſee a baker's 
body pendent for three days ſucceſlively. 


SECT. . 
Of the domeflic E mployments of the Turks, their Amuſements 


and Muſic. 


T is difficult to give a juſt account of the manner in 
which the Turks, whether men or women, ſpend their 
time when at home. Some of the former are undoubt- 
edly ſtudious, though moſt of them ſeem ever buſied about 
money-affairs and their. perſonal intereſt. When they 
are diſpoſed to enjoy ſome relaxation among themſelves, 
the diverſions are ſtory- telling, quaint jokes, cheſs or 
draughts; and not unfrequently they amuſe themſelves 
with dancers and muſicians, who ply in the different parts 
of the towns for employment. If none of the company is 
ſufficiently facetious to entertain the reſt with that low ri- 
baldry in which they chiefly delight, they find ſome de- 
pendent, whether Greek, Armenian, or Jeu, who acts the 
part. "Theſe take their place in the middle of the room, 
on their knees, and tell their ſtory, or repeat their joke, 
whilſt the grave Turk ſmokes his pipe on the corner of 
the ſopha, and now and then teſtifies his approbation by a 
ſmile or a dry laugh. Gaming they highly deteſt, and 
look on a Coomertas or gameſter who plays for money, as 
worſe than a common thief, no being is more odious in 
their eyes: they, therefore, never touch a cheſs-table, or 
a draught-board, but for mere amuſement. No Turk of 
any faſhion will deign to touch a muſical inſtrument; 
they hire minſtrels, or have women or ſlaves bred up for 
that purpoſe ; but what is remarkable, neither Italian nor 
French muſic, whether vocal or inſtrumental, make the 
leaſt impreſſion on them ; their organs, or their concep- 
tions are not accommodated to ſuch ſounds, which ſeem 
to affect them like hearing an unknown language. Sir 
James Porter's Obſervations, p. 295 to 300. 

The men ſmoke tobacco to great exceſs, as do many of 
the women; and the labourers, or handicraft tradeſmen, 
bave generally a pipe in their mouths, if they are able to 
be at the expence. Theſe pipes are made of the twig of 
the cherry- tree or roſe-buſh, bored for that purpoſe; and 
thoſe of ſuperior rank uſe ſuch as are five or fix feet long, 
and adorned with ſilver. The bowl is of clay, and often 
changed, though the pipes themſelves laſt for years. Many 
in affluent circumſtances adopt the Perſſan manner of 
ſmoking with the caalean already deſcribed (p. 230.) The 
practice of taking opium has been already ſpoken of. The 
conſequences that reſult from this ill habit are, the perſons 
looking old and beſotted, like thoſe who in Europe have 
ruined their conſtitutions by hard drinking; and having 
firſt loſt their —_ and intellectual faculties, they de- 
cline like men who fink under the weight of years. 

The Turks have no notion of the Denefi of exerciſe, 
either for the preſervation of health, or curing of diſeaſes ; 
and laugh at the Franks or European Chriftians for tak- 
ing a walk, — it ridiculous to walk merely for the 
ſake of amuſement. Indeed, it is with reluctance that they 
uſe much exerciſe, either for buſineſs or pleaſure. 

We muſt, however, except people of rank, who, though 
they are not fond of ae 9-5 are very active on horſeback, 
and throwing the jareed, a ſhort ſtaff, which they dart very 
dexterouſly on horſeback; and a mock-fight with this 
weapon is a favourite entertainment. It is ſurpriſing to 
ſee with what dexterity they manage their horſes upon 
theſe occaſions, ſo as to avoid running againſt each other 
when numbers are galloping apparently in the 2 
diſorder. This, however, is but ſeldom practiſed, the 
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| Moſt of the natives go early to bed, and riſe betimes 
in the morning. They ſleep in their drawers, and at 
leaſt in one or two waiſtcoats ; and ſome of them in win- 
ter in their furs, Their beds only conſiſt of a mattraſs 
laid on the floor, and over-it a ſheet, and in winter a 
carpet or ſome other woollen covering, the other ſheet 
being ſewed to the quilt, which is thrown over them. 
A divan-cuſhion often ſerves them for a pillow and bol- 
ſter; but ſome have a bolſter and pillow like ours. 
When the time of repoſe approaches they ſeat themſelves 
on this mattraſs, and ſmoke till they find themſelves ſleepy, 
then lying down they leave their ſervants to cover them 


when aſleep; and many of the people of rank are lulled to 


reſt by ſoft muſic, or ſtories told out of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment, or ſome other book of the ſame kind, If 
they happen to awake in the night, they ſit up, fill their 
Pipe, have a diſh of coffee made, and ſometimes, in the 
ong winter-nights, eat ſome of their ſweet paſtry, and thus 
ſit till they drop aſleep again. In the ſouthern provinces 
their beds are made in ſummer in their court-yard, or on 
the houſe-top; and in the winter they chooſe for their 
bed-chamber the ſmalleſt room on the ground- floor. They 
have always a lamp burning, and when the weather is cold 
have 1 one or two pans of charcoal, which is 
ſometimes of il 
focate ſuch as had never been accuſtomed to their uſe. 
Dancing is far from being reckoned an accompliſhment 
among people of faſhion, and is ſcarce ever practiſed 
among any of the vulgar, except ſuch as make a trade of 
it. Their dexterity conſiſts leſs in their agility than in the 
motion of their arms and body, putting themſelves in dif- 
ferent attitudes, and uſing geſtures which, particularly 
among the female dancers, are none of the moſt decent, 
The Greeks ſtill practiſe the ancient long dance led by 
one perſon, either with women alone, or men and women 
intermixed, and which is called, by way of pre-eminence, 
the Romeika, or © Greek dance.” They have likewiſe 


infamous love dances, accompanied with the [onici Motus, 
offenſive to all modeſty and decency. Sir James Porter, 


P. 335 

Wredling: is alſo ſometimes a part of their entertain- 
ment at their feſtivals. The wreſtlers anoint their naked 
bodies, and have nothing on but a pair of breeches. 
Among their amuſements, they have likewiſe buffoons, 
who conſtantly attend all merry-makings, in order to keep 
up the mirth of the company. 
The Abbe Toderini, in his panegyrical hiſtory of Turki/b 
literature, has treated copiouſly of their Mufic, in the laſt 
chapter of the firſt volume: there we learn that it was 
not till the reign of Amurath IV. that this ſcience was 
cultivated, or even known among the Turks. That prince 
having ordered a general maſſacre of the Penſians at the 
taking of Bagdad, A. D. 1638, was ſo moved by the lu- 
gubrous and tender air of a Perſian harper, that he re- 
trated his cruel order, and put an end to the ſlaughter. 
The muſician was conducted, with four of his brother 
minſtrels, to Conſtantinople; and by them the harmonious 


Lart was propagated among the Turks. In the reign of 


Mahomet IV. it flouriſhed, and improved. In the reign 
of Achmet II. (about the year 1691) notes were firſt ap- 
plied to airs by prince Guini He publiſhed a book 
which was dedicated to the Sultan, and is now ſo ſcarce 
that our author could not, at any rate, procure a copy. 
Although the Turks highly prize this work, they ſeldom 
uſe or imitate it; ſtill compoſing and executing mæmoriter, 
according to the ancient cuſtom, although it is not deſ- 
titute of ſcientific rules and principles, as ſome writers 
have maintained ; it has all the times and tones that ours 
has, and is richer in ſemitones, and conſequently more 


Turks are of two kinds, chamber or military, Of the 
firſt kind are (1.) The Keman, reſembling our violin; 

2.) The 4Hatli-Keman, a fort of baſs-viol;z (3.) The Sine- 

Lemans or the wial d amour; (4.) The. Kebab, a two- 
ſtringed bow, an inftrument almoſt in the form of a ſphere, 
but now litttle uſed ; (5.) The Tambour, an eight-ſtringed 
inſtrument, with a long handle, on which the ſcale of tones 
are marked, it is played upon with a ſmall flexible plate 


88 part of their time being ſpent in the indolent in- | or Tortaruga; (G.) The Nei, a kind of flute made of cane, 


ulgence of on their divans. | | 


and 


conſequence even to them, and would ſuf- - 


the manly martial Pyrrhic dance, and thoſe moſt obſcene 


melodious than ours. The muſical inſtruments of the 


the ſound of which app: oaches to that of the German flute, 
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and ſometimes to the human voice it is the faſhionable | 
inſtrument among perſons of rank; (7.) The Ghirij a flute 
of a ſmaller ſize; (8.) The Meſcal, conſiſting ot twenty- 


three cane pipes of unequal length, each of which gives 
three. different ſounds; from a diverſity in the manner of 


blowing it; (9.) The Santur, or pſaltery, is the fame with 


ours, and played upon in the fame manner; (10.) The 
Cunum, or pſaltery with cat-gut ſtrings, on which the la- 
dies of the ſeraglio are wont to play. 


Zurna, or ſmaller kind of Zurna; (3.) The Boru, a tin 
trumpet ; (4.) The Oxih a Mooriſh inſtrument, compoſed 
of two roundiſh plates of brafs, with a ſmall hemiſpherical 
ravity in the middle of the inner ſide; on the convex ſide 
there are two handles, by means of which the one plate is 
Kruck againſt the other; (5.) The Dau, a large kind of tam- 


dour, beat with two wooden ſticks; (6.) The Tombelek, a 


ſmall tympanum, of which the diameter is little more than 
half a foot ;—this inſtrument Lady Mary Mortley Monta- 
gue deſcribed more circumſtantially under the name of 
Diff, it conſiſts of a hoop, over which a piece of parch- 
ment is extended, and pieces of braſs fixed in it to make a 


Jingling, it is beat with the fingers, and is the true tym 


panum of the ancients, as is evident from its figure in ſe- 
veral relievos repreſenting the rites of Cybele and the orgies 
of Bacchus ;—this inſtrument, and that of the Zih have been 
lately introduced into the martial band of the ſecond regi- 
ment of the Britiſh guards, commanded by the Duke of 
York ; (7.) the Xios, a large copper drum, commonly car- 
ried on a camel; to which catalogue has been added, by the 
lady above quoted, a kind of flute, which reſembles the an- 


cient yrinx; but this is not much uſed, as few can play 


upon it. The Abbe Toderini repreſents the band of the 
Sultan as truly grand, being compoſed of all the beſt mu- 
ficians in Conflantimople ; they all play in uniſon, a part in 
the lower and a part in the higher octave. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Turkiſh Bagnios ; of the Intraduction of a Bride, 
and the Manner in which a Woman is treated after her 
Lying-in. Of Coffee-Houſes, and the Dwelling-Houſes 
of the TuURKs in general. 


N all the great towns are a number of public bagnies, 
n by people of all ſects and conditions, except 
thoſe of a very diſtinguiſhed rank, who have generally 
baths in their own houſes. On entering a bagnio you 
come into a large lofty- room, in the midſt of which is 
uſually a fountain with a bafon. This apartment is ſur- 
rounded with ſophas, and here the people dreſs and un- 
dreſs; the air not being influenced by the heat of the bath, 
except juſt at the door, which opens into a ſmall room 
that is pretty warm, and from thence into a larger that is 
very hot. About the ſides of theſe two rooms are uſually 
placed round ſtone baſons, about two feet and a half in di- 
ameter, with two cocks, one of hot and the other of cold 
water, ſo that it may be tempered at pleaſure; and therg 
are copper bowls for pouring it upon the body, In the 
corners of the inner room are ſmall retiring places, in one 
of which is frequently a ciſtern of warm water, about four 
feet deep, and large enough for bathing the whole body. 
All theſe rooms are covered With domes, and the inner re- 
ceive their light from ſmall openings in the dome covered 
with glaſs. A few bagnios are ſolely for the uſe of the 
men ; others are appointed for the women only : yet moſt 
of them admit both ſexes, that is, the men in the morning, 
and the women in the afternoon, 

When a man enters the hot room he firſt applies the 
dewa, a medicine for taking off the hair f om the pubis 
and arm-pits; this remains till the hair is quite looſe, and 
then is waſhed clean away with great care. After this 
one of the ſervants of the bagnio begins with chafing or 
kneading violently, firſt the tops of the ſhoulders, and then 
by degrees the whole body. On his coming to the hands 
be pulls the joints of the fingers ſo as as to make each 
crack ſeparately; then laying the perſon on his back, with 
his arms acroſs his breaſt, he raiſes him forcibly by the 
back part of the neck, making the greateſt part of the ver- 
tebræ crack. Then having chafed the back a little more, 


| 


| 


he Military inſtru- 
ments are, (1.) The Zurna, a ſort of oboe ; (2.) The Kaba- | 
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he throws a quantity of warm water over the whole body, 
and rubs him hard with a bag of coarſe cloth drawn over 
his hand. He is next rubbed over with a ſoap lather, and 
this being waſhed clean off, the perſon puts one towel 
round his middle, another round his head, and à third per- 
ng e ee __ returning to the great room, 
he gene mokes a pipe, drinks coffee, and perhaps eas 
ſome fruit before he dreſſes, ; 2 
Lady Wortley Montague was introduced to one of the 
public baths at Sophia, when it was occupied by the wo. 
men, and ſhe ſaw about two hundred aſſembled at that 
time. Round the room were two rows of ſophas co. 
vered with cuſhions and rich carpets, on which ſat the 
Ladies, and on the ſecond their ſlaves behind them, all in 
the ſtate of nature, without any beauty or defect concealed: 
yet there did not appear the leaſt wanton ſmile, or immode's 
geſture. They walked and moved with the majeſtic grace 
with which Milton deſcribes our general mother, Many 
among them were as finely proportioned as ever any god. 
deſs was drawn by the pencil of a Guido or a Titian, and 
moſt of their ſkins of a thining white, only adorned by their 
beautiful hair, divided into many treſſes, hanging on their 
| ſhoulders, braided either with pearl or ribbon, perie&ly re- 
ſembling the figures of the Graces, 
This lady obſerves, ſhe was here convinced of the 
truth of a reflection ſhe had often made, „That were 
it the faſhion to go naked, the face would hardly be ob- 
ſerved;” for the ladies who had the moſt delicate ſkins 
and fineſt ſhapes, had the greateſt ſhare of her admiration, 
though their faces were ſometimes leſs beautiful than thoſe 
of their companions. They were in different poſtures ; 
ſome in converſation, ſome drinking coffee or ſherbet, 
others working, and many negligently lying on their 
cuſhions; while their ſlaves, who were moſtly agreeable 
young women of about ſeventeen or eighteen, were em- 
ploved in braiding their hair in ſeveral pretty fancies, 
The bath, in ſhort, is the women's coffee-houſe, where 
all the news of the town is told. They uſually take this 
diverſion once a week, and ſtay there at leaſt four or five 
hours; it is death for any man to get admiſſion into thoſg 
os when the ladies are there. 


8 | | | 
| e ſhall now give the reader a deſcription of the re- 


ception of a Turk/h bride, from another of the letters of 
che ſame lady. The ceremonies obſerved on that oc- 
caſion, ſhe ſays, made her recolle& the epithalamium 
of Helen by Theocritus.“ (Idyllium xviii.) All the female 
friends, relations, and acquaintance of the two families new- 
allied meet at the bagnio, and others going out of curio- 
there were near two hundred women preſent. Thoſe 
that were or had been married placed themſelves round the 
rooms on the marble ſophas; but the virgins haſtily threw off 
their cloaths, and appeared without other ornament or co- 
vering than their own long hair, braided with pearl or rib- 
bon. Two of them met the bride at the door, conducted 
by her mother and another grave relation. She was a 
beautiful maid of about ſeventeen, very richly dreſſed and 
ſhining with jewels, but was preſently reduced to the ſtate 
of nature. Two others filled filver gilt cenſers with per- 
fume, and began the proceſſion, the reſt following in pairs 
to the number of thirty. The leaders ſung an epithala- 
mium, anſwered by the others in chorus, and the two laſt 
led the fair bride, her eyes fixed on the ground, with a 
charming affectation of modeſty. In this order they 
marched round the three large rooms of the bagnio. It is 
not eaſy, ſays our author, to repreſent the beauty of this 
ſight, moſt of them being well proportioned and white 
ſkinned ; all of them perfectly ſmooth, and poliſhed by the 
frequent uſe of bathing. « The bride was then led to 
every matron round the rooms, and by each was ſaluted 
with a compliment and a preſent, ſome of jewels, others 
of pieces of ſtuff, handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of 
woo pens, which ſhe thanked them for by kiſſing their 
hands,” fi. Wet of | 
Dr. Ruſſel, who for a long time practiſed phyſic at 
Aleppo, oblerves, that the firſt time a woman of the coun- 
95 whether Chriſtian, Turk, or Jew, goes to the bagnio 
after child-bearing, ſhe is ſeated in one of the waſhing- 
places of the inner room, and the midwiſe rubs her over 
with a compoſition of ginger, pepper, nutmegs, and other 


ſpices made into a kind of electuary with honey. In this 
manner ſhe fits for ſome time, while the other women 
£ expreſs 


* 
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expreſs their joy by ſihging. The lady is afterward waſhed 
clean, which finiſhes the ceremony. This they ima- 
gine is very ſtrengthening, and prevents many diſorders 
which would otherwiſe enſue after delivery; and they 
likewiſe uſe it after recovering from any ſevere fit of 
illneſs. 8 

In the great towns are coffee-houſes for the men; but 
they are generally frequented by none but the vulgar. 
The maſter uſually provides for the entertainment of his 
cuſtomers a concert of muſic, a ſtory-teller, and particu- 
larly at the concluſion of the month of Ramadan, an ob- 
ſcene kind of puppet-ſhew ; and ſometimes tumblers and 
jugglers. 
Ihe Turtiſb houſes are, in general, compoſed of apart- 
ments on each of the ſides of a ſquare court, all of ſtone, 
where it can be conveniently had; but in many places 
they are only built of wood. 'Theſe ſtructures conſiſt of 
a ground floor, which is generally arched, and an upper 
ſtory flat on the top, and either terraced with hard plaſter, 
or paved with ſtone. "The ceilings are of wood neatly 
painted, and ſometimes gilded, as are likewiſe the pannels 
of ſome of their rooms, the cupboard-door, of which they 
have a great number, and the window-ſhutters, which taken 
together have a very agreeable effect, Over the door 
and windows, within the houſes of the Tur/s, are inſcribed 
moral paſſages out of the Koran, or verſes either of their 
own compoſing, or taken from ſome of their moſt cele- 
brated poets, | | 

The court formed by the four ſides of the houſe is 
neatly paved, and has generally a baſon with a fountain 
in the middle, and on one or both fides is a ſmall ſpot left 
unpaved for a kind of garden, which frequently does not 
exceed two or three yards ſquare. Moſt of the houſes 
of people of diſtinguiſhed rank have an arched alcove 
within this court, which has a pavement raiſed about a 
foot and a half above that of the yard, to ſerve for a divan ; 
between it and the fotintain the pavement is generally 
formed of Maſaic work of various-coloured marble, as is 
alſo the floor of a large hall, which has a cupola roof, and 
frequently a fountain in the middle, or at one end, 


SECT. V. 
Of the Learning of the TURKS. 


LL the accounts which have been given of the 
Turks, till very lately, have concurred in repreſent- 

ing them as a people extremely ignorant in every branch 
of literature and knowledge. Sir Fames Porter ſays, 
c the Mahometan law is fo ſtrict and poſitive, that it 
confines and binds the underſtanding of its followers 
within the narrow limits of what the Koran teaches ; and 
\ renders them incommunicable with the the reſt of man- 
kind; yet,” he adds, ( there are, among the Turks, many 
philoſophical minds.“ Ob/. p. 2. and 39. The ſame 
writer, who reſided twenty years at Conſtantineple, viz. 
from 1746 to 1765, aſſerts, that they had not then the 
art of printing.“ p. 34. It has been ſaid, that many 
baſhaws, farmers of the cuſtoms, and conſiderable mer- 
chants, could neither read nor write, and that the com- 
mon education of the Turk;/þ youth extended no farther 
than to be able to read the Koran in the vulgar tongue, 
and to write, except ſuch as were bred to the ſtudy of 
divinity and law, which ſtudies they never ſeparate. 
The Abbe Toderini, who reſided at Conftantinople, in the 
family of his excellency Signior Garzoni, Envoy from 
the Republic of Venice to the Ottoman Porte, from Octo- 
ber 1781, to May 1786, employed that ſeaſon, with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity and ſucceſs, in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of Turki/h literature; the reſult of which re- 
ſearches tends to reſcue the Turks from the imputations 
of ignorance and barbariſm which they had laboured un- 
der, without diſtinction or exception of rank or reſidence. 
So copious has this writer rendered a ſubject, which has 
hitherto been conſidered as incapable of enlargement, 
that he has filled between ſeven and eight hundred octavo 
pages in diſcuſſing it. This work is written in Italian, 
and printed at Venice, in three vols. A French tranfla- 
tion has likewiſe appeared in Paris. That Mahomet in- 
W an acquaintance with ſcience, this writer repre- 
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ſerits as a vulgar error; 2nd aſſerts that the 7% have 
even a thirſt for knowledge, and that learning is the beſt 
road to preſerment among them; a fact much caſier 
aſſerted than proved. He quotes a paſſage in the Koran; 
(which, however, we can no where find) which ſays, that 
it is permitted to Mahonietans to poſſeſs all the ſcicnces; 
and the Arabic inſcription over the door of the library 
at Conflantinople, fuunded by Mahomet II. and Fl ps 
after an earthquake, by Mufapha III. inculcates the ſame. 
doctrine; the meaning in Engiſh being, „The ſtudy of 
the ſciences is a divine command ro Muſulmans.” ' The 
account of the academies and public libraries in Turkey 
fills about a third part of this minutely copious work. 
Three ſeminaries for learning appear to have been founded, 
at different times, previous to the capture of-Con/lantinefle, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Turkiſh empire by Maho- 
met II; who himſelf founded two academies; one of which 
was a noble foundation, at St. Shia; the firſt in 1453, 
the other in 1471. Bajazet II. founded an academy in 
the year 1507 ; Selim I. another; Soliman the Magnificent 
more than one; Ahmet I. in the beginning of the 17th 
century, built a magnificent temple and college in the 
Hippodrome; and, about a century and a half after ward, 
Oſman III. enlarged and completed this building; his 
ſucceſſor Muſtapha III. purſued the like conduct. The 
preſent number of ſtudents in all theſe ſeminaries appear 
to be very ſmall, the higheſt amount in any one of them 
being ſomething leſs than two hundred; ſo that, not- 
withitanding this enumeration of imperial patronage which 
learning has received in Turkey, the real fact may pro- 
bably not be very different from what it has hitherto 
been repreſented to be: and it has been faid, that “ there 
are a conſiderable number of colleges, but little is taught 
in them; for, as they are frequently erected by the 
founders as an act of atonement for crimes, ſo the revenues 
appropriated for their ſupport are embezzled and miſap- 
plied. Several of theſe eſtabliſhments have a library, and 
a few private men have books, but they ſeldom make 
much uſe of them ;”” which ſtatement will not be in- 
validated by the ſucceeding information collected from 
the Abbe Toderini, who enumerates thirteen public libra- 
ries at Conflantineple, but ſome of them contain no more 
than one hundred and fifty volumes. It appears, from 
the account of this learned Venetian, that the Fetus erected 
a printing preſs at Conflantinogle in the year 1488; the 
Armenians had a preſs at the beginning of the preſent 
century; but it was not until the year 1726 that a Turk: 
printing preſs was ſet up: it ſubliſted ſixteen years, but 
the typographical art meeting with inconſiderable en- 
couragement, partly from the jealouſy of thoſe -who 
gained their bread by copying MSS. and partly from a 
want of ſkilful artiſts, the undertaking was laid aſide; a 
ſtrong proof that literature was not generally cultivated. 
In the year 1784, the late Sultan Abdullham:d iflued his 
imperial decree in favour of a new eſtabliſhment of a 
printing preſs, and, before our author left the city, ſeveral 
works had been there printed in a handſome manner. 
MachiavePs works were tranſlated into Turkiſh, by ora 
der of Muftapha III; and his brother and ſucceſſor the 
late Emperor Abdullhamid, or Achmet IV. who died April 
1789, cauſed a tranſlation of that grand work the French 

ncyclpedie to be undertaken ; he likewiſe founded the 
firſt military ſchool, in the year 1775, under the direction 
of a profeſſor, named Kerwomond, a native of Brittany. ; 

Of the preſent ſtate of ſcience in Turkey, the bbs 
ſpeaks in the following manner: Their Ethics are chiefly 


| 


drawn from the Koran, and the books which have been 


written on that ſubject are innumerable : they have alſo 
excellent Arabic verſions of the beſt Greek and Roman 
moraliſts and philoſophers : the ſtudy of urbanity and po- 
liteneſs theſe people conſider as a branch of ethics. 
Rhetoric they hold to be the art in which they have made 
the greateſt proficiency; the moſt enlightened Turks, 
though they will readily yield the palm to other nations 
in pure other branch of ſcience, or of the arts, ſtrenu« 
oully aſſert their ſuperiority in this. They are excellent 
arithmeticians, and ſo expert in caſting up accounts, th 
they aſtoniſh our beſt and readieſt calculators : Geometry\. 
makes- a conſiderable part of education; they have hol N. 
Arabic tranſlations of Euclid; and the other Greet Geomæ- 
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their ſyſtem of Phyfic, or Natural Philoſophy, is altogether 
| Ariftetelien RE 2 three Arabic 488 of Ari/to- 
He's works, they have likewiſe one of Pliny's Natural 
Hiflory. The Abbe was ſhewn, in one of their public libra- 
ries, an Arabic tranſlation of Sydenham; they have alſo 
Beerhaave's Aphoriſms in Turkiſh, Under this article the 
author corrects an error of Lady Montagu's, who aſcribes 
the practice of inoculation to the Twrks : even at preſent 
it is not much practiſed by the E ap 25 Turks ; though it 
is become more general in Afatic Turkey, it would be with 
difficulty eſtabliſhed at 8 being repugnant to 
their firm belief in predeſtination; but it is common 
among the Greeks, Armenians, and Franks, who reſide in 
the Ottoman empire, and who are the principal phyſicians 
of the country, and from them her Ladyſhip obtained the 
knowledge of this uſeful diſcovery. "The Abbe confirms 
the information which has been uniform!y given, that the 
Medical ſcience is ſtill in a contempfible ſtate, a barbarous 
ignorance prevailing, altho* the practice of phylic is both 
honourable and lucrative. The ſtudy of Chemiſtry has 
been cultivated principally for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
diſcovery of the philoſopher's ſtone, and the purſuit is not 
yet exploded or laid aſide: Atronomy is not neglected by 
the Turks ; the ſyſtem of Pto/emy ſtill prevails, but there 
are many learned men who are acquainted with the C- 
pernican ſyſtem, and prefer it; the Newtonian verities do 
not appear to have Enlightened this empire; they are ac- 
cuſtomed to notice ſuch eclipſes only as are viſtble at Con- 
fanjinople. Fudiciary Aſtrology is a favourite ſtudy, not- 
withſtanding a dogma of the Koran pronounces all aſtro- 
logers to be liars ; nothing of importance is undertaken 
without a previous conſultation of the ſtars : the interpre- 
tation of dreams is alſo a profeſſed ſcience ; they have a 
work on the ſubject called Oſſul Tabir, which they aſcribe 
to the prophet Daniel —Of the Mufic of the Turks we 
have ſpoken in the third ſection. 


EOGRAPH Y. To RRE in Agr; 
ſeen it catried farther by a Vizier who was thus married: 
for though he had his concubines out of the houſe, he vas 
obliged to conceal it very carefully from his lady. Oer 
vations on. the Turks, p. 269. A man may repudiate a 
wife thrice (Koran ch. 2.) after which he is not per- 
mitted to reſume her, until ſhe hath been married to 
another man, who hath divorced her; and by the laws ef 
the Koran no man is permitted to marry a divorced wo. 
man ſooner than four months and ten days after her di. 
vorce; and in caſe of an huſband's death his widow is laid 
under the fame reſtraint with reſpect to marriage. By 
the ſecond chapter of the Koran it is likewiſe directed that 
| women ſhall g:ve fuck to their children two entire years 
but a diſcretionary power is given to the parents in that 
matter. The prohibitions of marriage on account of 
conſanguinity or affinity are expreſſed in the fourth Chap. 
ter of the Koran; theſe forbid a man from mariying a 
woman whom his father has had to wife, neither his mo- 
ther, nor daughter, nor grand-daughter, ſiſter nor ſiſter's 
daughter, his aunt, either on the father's or mother's ſide; 
his wife's mother, or his daughter-in-law ; the marrying 
of two ſiſters is alſo prohibited. 

Mahomet reſerved to himſelf full licence with reſpect to 
women; the 13th chapter hath this paſſage: © O pro- 
phet ! we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou 
haſt given their dower, and alſo the ſlaves which thy right 
hand poſſeſſeth, and the daughters of thy uncle, and the 
daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father's ſide and mo- 
ther's fide, and any other believing woman, if ſhe give 
herſelf unto the prophet.” The Grand Signior claims 
this privilege of the prophet; and, to avoid a formal con- 
tract of 9 or, in the Turtiſb phraſe, not to mix blood 
with any fami y in his empire, he has no wife, but on! 
concubines. Sir James Porter's Obſervations, p. 289. The 
firſt of his wives who brings him a ſon is called the Sal- 
tana, Haſekt ; ſhe is crowned with flowers, takes on her 


Before we quit the ſubject of Turk literature, we muſt } the prerogatives of a wife, and governs in the Harem. 


remark, that the three laſt emperors, Ofmin III. Mufta- 
Pha III. and Aebmet IV. whoſe reigns comprize a period 
of thitty-five years, were each diſtinguiſhed for their patro- 
age of learning and the ſciences, which may have been | 
influential in diffuſing knowledge, eſpecially in the capital 
of the empire. This ſuppoſed recent change in the man- 
ners and purſuits of the Turks may ſerve to vindicate the 
different repreſentations made by former reſpectable writers 
on this ſubject; and to information ſo novel as that of Abbe 
 Tiaderini, we muſt, in ſeveral inſtances, demur, it being the 

natural propenſity of an author, to dignify the ſubject on 
which he employs his reſearches and exerts his talents ; | 
and it ſeems to be the preſent faſhionable pride of litera. 
ture to overturn opinions long received, and introduce 
ſentiments expreſsly repugnant to them. 


| 


1 


SECT. VI. 
Of their Marriages and Funerals, 


| very little influence in promoting matrimony. Moſt 

the women are married from the age of fourteen to 
eighteen, and often ſooner ; Sir James Porter ſays at ele- 
ven or twelve; but the young folks never fee one another 
till the ceremony is performed. | 

By the religion of Mahomet all Muſſulmans are allowed 
to have four wives. Their form of marriage, which they } 
call Kabbin, is very ſimple, nothing more 2 required 
than for the parties to appear before the tribunal of juſtice, | 
when the man declares the woman to be his wife, and 
enters into an obligation, that whenever he ſhall think | 
proper to diſmiſs her he wilt maintain the children and 
give her a ſtipulated ſum. Among the middling or com- 


T HE tender and pure paſſion of love can here have 


Such being the cuſtoms and manners among the Trg 
it is eaſy to account for there being few proſtitutes; but 
this prevalence of polygamy has not proved favourable ta 
population; and Sir James Porter ſays, © it may be affirm- 
ed, that they have not, in general, as many children as are 
commonly found in families of Chriſtians or Jews.” Nine- 
teen children by one father are the largeſt number he had 
heard of; but inſtances ſometimes occur with us of a greater 
number of children being born to one father; Sir Jahn 
Jennings, the grandfather of Sarah Ducheſs of Marllo- 
rough, had twenty-two, as ſhe herſelf has related. Even 
Mahomet is an inſtance of the inefficiency of polygamy to 
produce iſſue; for, whilſt his firſt and fole wife Khadizah 
lived, ſhe brought him four ſons and as many daughters; 
after her death, when he gratified his uncommon paſſion 


for the ſex without reſtraint, had eleven wives, and was 
in the habit of promiſcuous uſe of women, he had no 


oftspring, either by his wives or from his occaſional em- 
braces. An inevitable conſequence from this practice of 
each man among the opulent engroſſing a number of wo- 
men, would be a fcarcity of wives for the lower orders of 
the people, if a conſiderable number of women was net 
annually brought into the kingdom, and if the manners and 
cuſtoms of the Turks, as well as their religion, did not 
exclude female celibacy from the empire: no cloyſtered 
beauty there! no frowns of fortune doom women there 
to a life of pining virginity! It is when they are wives 
or concubines that they pine under the negle& of the 
men, many of them experiencing merely “ joyleſs unen- 
deared caſual fruition,” 195 
On the wedding day, the women go from the bride- 
room's houſe, and bring home the bride, accompanied 
y her mother, and other female relations, when each ſex 


mon people, the ſum is rally very moderate, and runs | makes merty in ſeparate apartments till night, The men, 
Le w | 


from 5000 to 100,000 „ which is from 5/. 45. 3d. to 
104 L 35. 4d. an aſper being of the value of a farthing. 
Hence it happens that few of ſuch rank have more than 
one wife at a time, as they frequently change, diſmiſſing 
one and taking another. The opulent have often three 
or four wives, and perhaps many concubines. Any man 
in the empire, who marries a lady deſcended from a Baſhaw, 


or an eminent perſon in the law, muſt content himſelf | 


without any other wife; nor does he dare have a concu- 
bine in - ſame houſe. Sir Fames Porter ſays he has 


having dreſſed the bridegroom, introduce him to the door 


of the women's apartment, where his own female rela- 


tions meet him, and proceed ſinging and dancing before 
him to the ſtair-foot of the bride's apartment, when ſhe is 


brought half-way down the ſtairs to receive him, veiled 
with a piece of red gauze, and he having conducted her 
up ſtairs, they are left to themſelves. _ £4 
Any woman that dies unmarried is thought to die in 2 
{tate of reprobation. To confirm this belief, they ſay, 
' that the end of the creation of a woman is to increaſe and 
q | multiply: 


. 
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multioly; and that ſhe is only properly employed in the 
wy - her calling, when the is bringin forth chil- 
dren, ar taking care of them, which are all the vircues 
that God expects from her: and indeed their way of life, 
which excludes them from all general intercourſe, does 
not permit them any other. 1 
Among the Turks it is a greater diſgrace to be married 
and not fruitful, than it is with us for a woman to be 
fruitful before marriage. “ Barrenneſs,” ſays Sir James 
Porter, * is looked upon in Turkey as a curſe : women 
who bear no children are hardly treated with common 
civility.” This, ſays the ingenious lady whoſe letters we 
have frequently quoted, makes the women ſo ready to 
prove their youth, that, not contenting themſelves with 
uſing the natural means, they fly to all forts of quackeries 


kill themſelves by them. Like the Sicilian women, ſpoken 
of Vol. II. p. 411, they ſeem exempted from the common 
curſe entailed on the ſex: for the ladies ſee company on 
the day of their delivery, and at the fortnight's end return 
' viſits, decked out in their jewels and new cloaths. 

The Turks keep their wives at home as much as they 
can; but the huſband, let him be ever ſo jealous, is ob- 
liged to ſuffer them-to go frequently to the bagnio; and 
Mondays and Tueſdays are a kind of licenſed days for 
their viſiting the tombs of their deceaſed relations, which 
affords them an opportunity of walking abroad. 

Upon the death of a Turk, the women immediately 
burſt forth into ſhrieks, which they continue till the body 
is interred, which is done as ſoon as poſſible. 

waſh the corpſe upon a large table, and, having ſtopped all 
the natural paſſages with cotton, to prevent any moiſture 
oozing out, which would render the body unclean, they 
wrap it in cotton cloth, and lay it in a kind of coffin nearly 
in the form uſed by us, only the lid riſes with a ledge in 
the middle, and at the head ſtands up a wooden batoon 
about a foot long, on which the proper head-dreſs of the 
deceaſed is placed if it be a man; but if it be a woman, a 


and over it is thrown a handkerchief The middle part 
of the pall has a ſmall piece of the old covering of the Holy- 
houſe at Mecca; but the reſt is of no particular ſtuff or 
colour. Upon the pall are laid ſome of the beſt cloaths 
which belonged to the deceaſed. 
In carrying the corpſe to the grave a number of 
ſheicks with tattered banners walk firſt, then come the 
male friends, and after them the corpſe, carried with the 
head foremoſt upon men's ſhoulders. The bearers are 
often relieved, for on ſuch ſolemn occaſions every paſſen- 
ger thinks it meritorious to lend a helping hand. The 
neareſt male relations follow the body, and the women 
cloſe the proceſſion with dreadful ſhrieks, while the men 
are all the way employed in ſinging prayers out of the 
Koran. In this order they proceed to a moſque, where 
the bier is ſet down in the caurt-yard, and a ſervice is ſaid 
by the imaum ; after which the corpſe is carried in the 
roy” order to the burying-place, which is generally in the 

Ids. he Oh | 
The graves, which lie eaſt and weſt, are lined with 
Kone, and the corpſe being taken from the bier is put in 
a poſture between fitting and lying on the right ſide, with 
the head to the weſtward, and the face towards Mecca. 
Some earth being placed behind the body to keep it ſteady, 
the grave is covered with long ſtones, which go acroſs, and 
prevent the earth they throw over them from falling in 
upon the corpſe. The imaum throws on the firſt hand- 
ful of earth, ſaying at the ſame time the following words: 
« O man, from the earth thou wert at firſt created, and to 
the earth thou doſt now return. This grave being the 
. firſt ſtep in thy progreſs to the manſions of the other 
world, if in thy actions thou haſt been benevolent, thou 
art-abſolved by God: but if, on the contrary, thou haſt 
not been ſo, the mercy of God is greater than all things. 


God is thy Lord, Mabomet thy prophet, and in all theprophets 
and apoſtles, and pardon is extenſive,” Every one preſent 
then throws an handful of earth, ſaying, << God be mer- 
ciful to the deceaſed.” At each end of the grave is ſet 
up a ſtone, upon which is commonly wrote ſome prayer, 
and it is uſual to place a pillar with a carved turban at the 
top of it at the head of the grave; and, as their turbans, 


to avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child - bearing, and often 


They firſt N 


head-dreſs is placed upon it flat on the top like a trencher, 


But remember, what thou didſt believe in this world, That 
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by their different ſhapes, ſhow the quality or profeſſion of 

the wearer, it is in a manner putting. up the arms of the 
deceaſed. Theſe ſtones: continue a long time, for on no 
occaſion are they ever removed. "I he ſepulchres of par- 
ticular families are railed in, and the burying- places take 
up a conſiderable ſpace round the cities. Lei 

The neareſt relations pray at the grave on the third, 
ſeventh, and fortieth days after the interment; and alſo 
that day twelvemonth after the perſon's deceaſe; and on 

each of thoſe days a quantity of proviſions is dreſſed and 

given to the poor, Every Monday or Tueſday the wo- 
men dreſs the tomb with flowers, or green leaves, and 
with the appearance of the deepeſt grief frequently ex- 
poſtulate with the deceaſed on his unkindneſs in leaving 
them, when they did all in their power to render his life 
agreeable. This, however, is much cenſured by the men, 
who generally acquieſce with the greateſt patience in the 
loſs of their neareſt relations, and under every other mil- 
fortune behave with a firm and ſteady fortitude. 

The men wear no mourning; but the women dreſs in 
their graveſt- coloured cloaths, and wear a head-dreſs of 
a dark brick-duſt colour. Their jewels and all other or- 
naments are laid aſide for the ſpace of twelve months when 
they mourn for a huſband, and fix months if it be for their 
father. Theſe periods are not, however, very ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved upon all occaſions; but, before the widow can 
marry again, ſhe muſt mourn for forty days, without leav- 
ing the houſe or ſpeaking to any perſon more than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; and this prohibition extends even to 
her neareſt relations. 


s EC T. vn. 
Of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Eftabliſhmnet of Mahometaniſm; 


E have already ſlightly ſpoken of Mahometaniſm 

when treating of India (p. 197), and more co- 
piouſly in our deſcription of Perſia (p. 245), the ſame ſub- 
ject is likewiſe touched upon in our ſecond Volume, p. 5, 
where we deſcribe the European Turks ; but a ſubje&t ſo 
curious and important as the religion eſtabliſhed by Ma- 
homet, which has been profeſſed for more than eleven cen- 
turies by many millions of the human race, and which at 
preſent prevails from the Ganges to Morocco, excluſive of 
a vaſt number of very populous iſlands, and every country 
where the tribes of Malays ſettle, in one direQion, and 
from the ſouthern extremity of Arabia, to the borders of 


Hungam, in another, deſerves a further enlargement. 


Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed, the founder of 
this ſingular and fpreading faith, was born in the year 569 
of the Chriſtian zra ; he ſprung from the tribe of Koraiſh, 
and the family of Haſhem; his grandfather, uncles, and 
lineal anceſtors were princes ; his family poſſeſſed, by he- 
reditary right, the cuftody of the Gaaba at Mecca, which 
was a place of worſhip reſorted to by the Arabians long 
before the time of Mahomet. Notwithſtanding the re- 
ſpectability of his deſcent, being left an orphan when very 
young, and being in low circumſtances, he was recom< 
mended to Khadyah, a noble and rich widow, for her fac- 
tor, he having been bred to merchandize, in which capa- 
city he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he gained the ae 
tions of his miſtreſs, and by marrying her, became as 
rich a merchant as any in Mecca : his kindneſs, attach- 
ment, and ſtrict fidelity to his wife, who was much older than 
himſelf, during more than twenty years, beſpeak a ſuſcep- 
tible heart, and a generous and noble nature. His natu- 
ral ſtrength of mind and intrepidity of ſpirit prompted 
him to form great deſigns when his fortunes improved, 
altho' it is ſaid that he was ſo illiterate as not to be capa- 
ble of reading or writing. This want of learning was ſo 
far from proving an impediment to him in effecting his de- 
ſigns, that it very ſtrongly promoted them ; for the crz 
Fab who muſt unqueſtionably have merely affected this 
groſs ignorance, inſiſted that the writings which he pro- 
duced as revelations from God, were cleared of all imputa- 
tion of being forgeries, for ſuch elegance, of ſtyle and excel- 
lence of doctrine could not originate from a man incapable 
alike of writing or reading; for this reaſon his followers, in- 
ſtead of being aſhamed of their maſter's ignorance, glory in 
it, as an evident proof of his divine miffion, and.ſcruple not 
to dall him, as he is called in the Koran itſelf, & the illiterate 


| 


prophet.” Sir Milliam Fones relates a traditional ſtory con- 
| 8 | cerning 
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derning the celebrated poet Lebid, who was à contempo- | 


rary with Mabomet, and an avowed enemy to his new doc- 
trine at its firſt promulgation; who, to expreſs his oppoſi- 
tioh to it, hung a poem on the gate of the temple, as was 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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tiſt,” whofe diſciples alſo they pretend to be, uſing a kind 
of baptiſm, which is the greateſt mark they bear of ChriC. 
tianity : circumcihon was practiſed by the Arabs, altho? 
Sale is ſilent on that practice, when deſcribing the religion 


then cuſtomary to be done; which poem contained a ſtrong | of the Sabians; they likewiſe abſtained from ſwine's fleſh, 


implied contempt of the new religion : this piece appeared 
fo ſublime that none of the poets choſe to attempt an an- 


ſwer to it; till Mabomet, who was likewiſe a poet, having | 
compoſed a chapter of the Koran, placed the exordium of | 


it by the ſide of Lebid's poem, who no ſooner read it, than 
he declared it to be ſomething divine, confeſſed his own 
inferiority, tore his verſes from the gate, embraced the re- 
ligion he had ſtigmatized, and became afterward eſſentially 
ſerviceable in replying to the ſatires of Amralteis, who 
was unwearied in his attacks upon the doctrine of Meham- 
med. Eſſay on the Poetry of the Eaſtern Nations, p. 137. 
The ſtate of the world at that time was highly favourable 
to the introduction of a new religion: it had been the will 
of Heaven; to permit the purity and ſimplicity of the cLc- 
trines of Chrift to be contaminated and perverted by the 
crafty wiles of prieſtcraft, which eauſed the groſſeſt impo- 
ſitions to he practiſed upon an ignorant laity ; pz 
ſplendor, and unintelligible worſhip, were ſubſtituted for the 
devotion of the heart, whilſt the prayers offered up to ima- 
ginary and fictitious ſaints had effaced all juſt notions of 
the attributes of the Deity. Mohammed had made two 
journies into Syria, where he had informed himſelf of the 
principles of Judaiſin, and the jargon which bore the name 
of Chriſtianity ; it is probable that his mind was naturally 
rone to religious enthuſiaſm, and that he was a devotee 
fore he became an impoſtor. His firſt deſign ſeems to 
have extended no farther than to bring the wild, intracta- 
ble, and ardent Arabs to acknowledge one God and one 
King, and it is probable that for a conſiderable time his 
ambition extended no farther than to become the ſpiritual 
and temporal ſovereign of Arabia. He began his event- 
ful project by accuſing both Jetus and Chriſtians with cor- 
rupting the revelations which had been made to them 
from heaven, and maintained that both Moſes and Feſus 
Chrift had prophetically foretold the coming of a prophet 
from God, which was accompliſhed in himſelf, the laſt and 
reateſt of the prophets : thus initiated, he proceeded to 
Lil detached ſentences, as he pretended to receive them 
from the Almighty, by the hand of the angel Gabriel. 
Theſe pretenſions to a divine miſſion drew on him a requi- 
fition from the inhabitants of Mecca that he would con- 
vince them by working a miracle; but he replied, « God 
refuſes thoſe ſigns and wonders that would depreciate the 
merit of faith, and aggravate the guilt of infidelity.” The 
unity of God was the grand and leading article in the 
creed he taught, to which was ny joined his own di- 
vine miſſion: Allah il allah, Muhamed reſoul Allah, is their 
preface to every act of devotion, and the ſentence conti- 
ually in their mouths ; which is, © there is but one God, 
and ; Fr ＋·⁊ͤ[: is his prophet.” 

The Arabian tribes, who occupied the country from 
Mecca to the Euphrates, were at that time known by the 
name of Saracens; their religion was chiefly groſs idolatry, 
Sabianiſm having ſpread almoſt over the whole nation, tho? 
there were likewiſe great numbers of Chriſtians, Fetus, and 
Magians interſperſed in thoſe parts. The eſſence of that 
worſhip principally conſiſted in adoring the planets and 
fixed ſtars ; angels and images they honoured as inferior dei- 
ties, whoſe interceſſions with the Almighty in their favour 
they implored : they believed in one God, ip the future 
puniſhment of the wicked, for a long ſeries of years, tho? 
not for ever; and conſtantly prayed three times a day; 
namely, at ſun-riſe, at its declination, and at ſun-ſet: they 
faſted three times a year, during thirty days, nine days, 
and ſeven days: they offered many ſacrifices, but ate no 
part of them, the whole being burnt : they likewiſe turned 
their faces, when praying, to a particular part of the ho- 
rizon ; they performed pilgrimages to the Hy of Harran 
in Meſopotamia, and had a great reſpect for 
Mecca and the pyramids of Egypt, imagining the latter to 
be the ſepulchres of Seth, alſo of Enos and Sabi, his two 
- ſons, whom they conſidered as the founders of their reli- 

gion. Beſides the book of Pſalms, they had other books 
which they eſteemed equally ſacred, particularly one, in 


the Chaldee tongue, which they called © the book of Seth,” || 


"They have been called « Chriſtians of St. John the bap- 


e temple of 
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So that in this ſect we may trace the eſſential articl 
creed of Muſſulmans. g eg 

Ma bomet was in the 40th year of his age when he 
aſſumed the character of a prophet; he had been accuf. 
tomed for ſeveral years, during the month of Ramadan 0 
withdraw from the world, and ſecrete himſelf in a cave 
three miles diſtant from Mecca; © converſation,” ſays 
Mr. Giblon, & enriches the underſtanding, but folitude js 
| the ſchool of genius.” During the firit three years, he 
made only fourteen proſelytes, among which were his 
wife Khadyah ; his ſervant, or rather ſlave, Zeid Ali, who 
afterward married the prophet's favourite daughter Tati 
ma, and was ſurnamed © the lion of God; * Jbubeter. a 
man diſtinguiſhed for his merit and his wealth; the ref 
conſiſted of reſpectable citizens of Meccg. The Koreifh. 
ites, altho' the tribe from whence he fprung, were the 
moſt violent oppoſers of the new religion. In the 10th 
year of his prophetic office his wife died, and the next 
year, his enemies having formed a deſign to cut him of 
and he being ſeaſonably apprized, fled by night to Me. 
dina, on the 16th of July 622, from which event the He- 
gira commenced : he was accompanied only by two or 
three followers, but he made a public entry into that city 
and ſoon gained many proſelytes, on which he aſſumed 
the regal and ſacerdotal characters; as he encreaſed in 
power, that moderation and humility, which had before dif. 
tinguiſhed his conduct, were gradually eraſed, and he be- 
came fierce and ſanguinary; he began to avow a deſign 
of propagating his religion by the ſword, to deſtroy the 
monuments of idolatry, and, without regarding tae ſanctit 
of days or months, to purſue the unbeheving nations of the 
earth. The Karan inculcates, in the moſt abſolute ſenſe, 
the tenets of faith and predeftination; the firft companions 
of Mahomet advaneed to battle with a fearleſs confidence, 
their leader having fully poſſeſſed their minds with the af- 
ſurance that paradiſe awaited thoſe who died fighting for 
the cauſe of their prophet, the gratifications of which were 
held out to be ſuch as beſt ſuited the amorous complexions 
of the Arabians, Houries of black- eyed girls of reſplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, and virgin purity; every moment 
of pleaſure was there to be prolonged to a thouſand years, 
and the powers of the man were to be enereaſed an hun- 
dred fold to render him capable of ſuch felicity; to thoſe 
who furvived, rich ſpoils and the poſſeſſion of their female 
captives were to crown their conqueſts, Mabomet was 
preſent at nine battles or ſieges, and fifty enterprizes of 
war were atchieved in ten years by himſelf or his lieuten- 
ants. Seven years after his flight from Mecca he returned 
to that city, where he was publicly recognized-as a prince 
and prophet : the idolatrous worſhip of the Caaba was im- 
mediately aboliſhed, and ſucceeded by the ſimplicity of the 
Mahometan eſtabliſhment. This Arab lawgiver retained 
both his mental and bodily powers unimpaired till he 
reached his ſixtieth year, then his health began to decline, 
and he himſelf ſuſpected that a flow poiſon had been ad- 
miniſtered to him, by a Jeweſs, under the effects of which 
he languiſhed ; but his death was cauſed by a fever, in the 
63d year of his age, the 632d of the Chriſtian æra, and 
10th of the Hegira. There are ſome particulars told re- 
ſpecting Mahomet, which have gained general belief altho 
void of all foundation; ſuch is the ſtory of the tame pigeon, 
which the people were taught to believe imparted reli- 
gious truths to the ear of the prophet ; the epileptic fits, 
which have been ſaid to cauſe him to fall down as in a 
trance, he is not ſuppoſed to have been ſubject to; and the 
ſuſpenſion of his iron coffin. at Mecca is a moſt abſurd 
falſehood, it being well known that he was buried at. 
Medina, in a ſtone coffin. | 

Of the chapters of the Koran, which are 114 in number, 
the Sieur Du Ryer makes ninety-four to have been re- 
ceived. at Mecca, and twenty at Medina; but, according to 
Mr. Sale, the commentators on the Koran have not fixed 
the place where about twenty of theſe revelations were 
imparted ; ſo that no inference can be drawn how far the 
rophet had proceeded in his pretended inſpirations when 

fied from Mecca; neither does the order in which they 
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oint out the time when they were written, for the 
775 > ane is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt revealed, 
and the 68th to have immediately followed it. 

The moſt amiable features in the religion which Ma- 
homet eſtabliſhed are, profound adoration of one God, 
whoſe names, or rather titles, are amazingly diverſified in 
the Koran; (theſe are collected, to the amount of nine 
hundred and r e and ſerve as a manual of devo- 
tion); the daily offering up of prayers to him, which con- 
fiſt of ſhort ejaculations; ſtated faſts, and a conſtant diſ- 
tribution of a large portion of perſonal property to the 
relief of the indigent and diſtreſſed : nor is the charity 
which is enjoined confined to alms-giving, but compre- 
hends, in its fulleſt extent, general humanity, and acts of 
beneficence to all muſſulmans. A general reſurrection 
of the dead is another article of belief reiterated in the 
Koran, Whatever ſuperſtitious practices adhere to it, 
cannot be imputed to prieſtcraft, for no religion that ever 
was promulgated to the world, the unadulterated religion 
of Feſus Chriſt excepted, ſo entirely excluded the influ- 
ence of the prieſthood ; it may indeed be called emphati- 
cally © the laical religion,” ſince its founder had the ad- 
dreſs to obtain the moſt enthuſiaſtic regard to his dogmas, 
without giving wealth or conſequence to thoſe who were 
appointed to illuſtrate and enforce them; indeed the Koran 
reproaches the Chriſtians for taking their prieſts and 
monks for their lords beſides God. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca, praying toward that place, and the ablutions 
which are enjoined on the moſt ordinary acts and occa- 
ſions, together with the adoption of that religious ſophiſm 
predeſtination, in its moſt extravagant extent, ſeem to 
comprehend the ſuperſtitious parts of this religion; 
but it has other characteriſtics which betray its ſpurious 
origin, and prove its deſtructive tenden. 

o compenſate for the rigid faſtings which it enjoins, 
and the diſuſe of wine which it requires, a moſt licentious 
indulgence is allowed in the uſe of women; and though 
they may not, as has been imputed to them, deny to that 
ſex a future ſtate of exiſtence, yet, as they conſider wo- 
men merely as inſtruments of gratification, all thoſe ami- 
able qualities which the ſex is capable of diſplaying when 
its faculties are properly dilated, by a judicious and liberal 
courſe of education, are ſuppreſſed as ſoon as formed. 
Another foul taint in this religion is, the abhorrence 
' which it creates againſt all thoſe who do not embrace the 
fame doctrines; and the direct tendency of that faith to 
conſign the human mind to a ſtate of arrogant and in- 
curable ignorance, by conſidering the Koran as com- 
priſing every thing worthy of being known. The Arabs, 
from the genial influence of their climate, as well as from 
"habits tranſmitted through ſo many generations as to be 
formed into innate principles, were libidinous beyond moſt 
of their ſpecies, and no individual among them felt that 
- propenſity ftronger than their prophet ; neither policy nor 
inclination therefore prompted him to bring his diſciples 
under ſevere reſtraints with reſpect to women; he ought 
not, however, to be denied the praiſe which is due to 
having in ſome meaſure tempered the luſtful fierceneſs of 
his countrymen, and he may be ſaid to have effected ſome 
reformation, when he reſtrained his followers even to four 
wives, when he forbad inceſtuous alliances, entitled a repu- 
diated wife to adowerfrom her huſband, made adultery a ca- 
pital offence, and rendered fornication puniſhable by law. 

Beſides the Koran, which is the written law to the Ma- 
hometans alike as to the belief and practice of religion, 
and the adminiſtration of public juſtice, there is the 
Sunnab, or oral law, which was ſelected, two hundred 
| NE after the death of Mahomet, from a vaſt num- 

er of precepts and injunctions which had been handed 
down from age to age, as bearing the ſtamp of his autho- 
_ rity. In this work the rite of circumciſion is enjoined, 
concerning which the Koran was filent, nor was it neceſ- 
ary to be there commanded, as the Arabians adhered to 
it before this eſtabliſhment. By the expreſs command of 
their founder, the Mahometans ſet apart Friday in each 
week for the eſpecial worſhip of God. They are ever 
aſſiduous to make converts to their faith, nor can they 
reject the moſt abject or profligate wretch, who declares 
his defire of becoming a true believer, even although they 
know him to be ignorant alike of their language and 
the principles of their religion. rats 
| my 7 quit the ſubject of this very 
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remarkable re- 


or burnt. _ 
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ligion without obſerving, that the e 18; in explaining 
the book of Revelation, inſiſt that the religion of Mahomet 
is pointed out by the predicted antichriſt; and they have, 
| wat much apparent reaſon, explained that myſtical num- 
ber 666, which has been fo variouſly unravelled, and is 
expreſsly ſaid to be the number of a man, or the number 
of the name of a man, to apply to the name of Mahomet; 
which, when expreſſed in the Greek, in which language the 
Apocalypſe was written, is MAOMETIZ, or MOAMETIZ, 
as Euthymius, and the Greek hiſtorians Zonares and Cedre- 
nus write it: the letters which compoſe this word, ac- 
cording to the Greet numeration, are thus: 


— 40 

70 

1 

40 

5 

300 

IO 

200 

666 | 

which muſt be confeſſed to be a remarkable coincidence; 
Bellarmine, Paſflorin!”s Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, Pb. 366. 

Charity, as already obſerved, is enjoined in the ſtrongeſt 
terms in the Koran; and the Turks are remarkable for acts 
of benevolence to the poor and the diſtreſſed, and are 
even careful to prevent the unfortunate being reduced to 
neceſſities. They repair highways, erect ciſterns of water 
for the convenience of travellers, build kanns or cara- 
vanſeras for their reception; and ſome devout people, it 
is ſaid, erect ſheds by the way ſide, that the weary travel- 
ler may fit under the ſhade and take his refreſhment. In 
chap. iv. of the Koran are the following injunctions: 
« Shew kindneſs to thy parents, to thy relations, to or- 
phans, to the poor; to thy neighbour who is related to 
thee, and to thy neighbour who is a ſtranger; to thy fa- 
miliar companion, to the traveller, and to the captive 
whom thy right hand has taken : for God loveth not the 
proud, the vain-glorious, the covetous, or thoſe who 
beſtow their wealth in order to be ſeen of men.” 

They name their children as ſoon as they are born 
when the father, putting ſome grains of ſalt into their 
mouths, and lifting them on high, as dedicating them to 
God, cries out, God grant, my ſon Solyman, that 
his holy name may be as ſavoury in thy mouth as this 
ſalt, and that he may preſerve thee from being too much 
in love with the world.” As to the infants who die 
young before they are circumciſed, they believe they are 
ſaved by the circumciſion of their father. ; 

Their children-are not circumciſed, like thoſe of the 
Fews, at eight days old, but at eleven or twelve, and ſome- 
times at fourteen or fifteen years of age, when they are 
able to make a profeſſion of their faith, On the day fixed 
for this ceremony, the boy is ſet on horſeback, and con- 
ducted, with muſic, about the town: and on his return 
is circumcited in his father's houſe. 

The imaum or prieſt makes a ſhort exhortation, and 
cauſes him to make his profeſſion of faith, by ſaying, 
„There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet ;?* then orders the ſurgeon to place him upon a ſopha, 
and perform the operation. Two ſervants hold a cloth 
ſpread out before the child's face, and the ſurgeon having 
drawn the fore-ſkin as low as he can without prejudice, 
holds it with his pincers while he cuts it with a razor ; 
and ſhewing it to the aſſiſtants, cries, God is great.“ 
The child cries out with pain; but every one comes to 
ee him on his being admitted into the rank of 
muſſulmans, or believers; and on this occaſion a feaſt 
is made for all the relations and friends, who are very 
merry, and ſpend their time in dancing and ſinging ; and 
the next day thoſe who are invited make preſents to. the 
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child. When any renegado Chriſtian is circumciſed, two 


baſons are uſually carried after him, to gather the alms 
which the ſpeQators freely give. "Thoſe who are uncir- 
cumciſed, whether Turki/b children or Chriſtians, are not 
allowed to be preſent at their public prayers ; and if they 
are taken in their moſques, they are liable to be impaled 
Me have already given an account of the faſt of Ra- 
madan, (page 247) which the Turks obſerve exactly in 
the ſame manner as the Perſians. The feaſt of Bairam 
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begins with the next new moon after that faſt, and is pub- 
liſhed by firing of guns, bonfires, and other rejoicings. 
At this feaſt the houſes and ſhops are adorned with their 
fineſt hangings, tapeſtries, and ſophas. In the ſtreets 
are ſwings ornamented with feſtoons, in which the people 
fit, and are toffed in the air, while they are at the fame 
time entertained with vocal and inſtrumental muſic per- 
formed by perfons hired by the maſters of the ſwings. 
They have alſo fire-works ; and, during the three days of 
this feſtival, many women, who are in a manner confined 
the reſt of the yeat, have liberty to walk abroad. At 
this time they forgive their enemies, and become recon- 
ciled to them; for they think they have made a bad 
Bairam, if they harbour the leaſt malice in their hearts 
againſt any perſon whatſoever. This is termed the Great 
Bairam, to diſtinguiſh it from the Little Bairum, which 
they keep ſeventy days after. They have alſo ſeveral 
other feſtivals, on all which the ſteeples of the moſques 
are adorned with lamps placed in various figures. 

They regularly pray three times a day, and are obliged 
to waſh before their prayers, as well as before they pre- 
ſume to touch the Koran. As they make great uſe of their 


fingers in eating, they are required to waſh after every 


meal, and the more cleanly among them da it before 
meals. Every time they cohabit with their women they 
mult go to the bagnio before they preſume to pray; thus 
they are never long together 'out of water, 

t has been already obſerved, that by the Mabometan 
law a man may divorce his wife twice, and if he after- 
wards repents, he may lawfully take her again; but 
AMahemet, to prevent his followers from divorcing their 
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wives upon every flight occaſion, or merely from an 


inconſtant humour, ordained, that if any man divorces 


bis wife a third time, it is not lawful for him to take her 


again, till ſhe has been married and hedded by another, 
and divorced from that huſband. | 
Church government, by the inſtitutions of Mabomet, 
appears to have centred in the Mufti, and the order of 
the Moeulabs, from which the Mufti muſt be choſen. The 
Moulahs have been looked upon as eccleſiaſtics, and the 
Mufti as their head; but the Trerks conſider the firſt ra- 
ther as expounders of the law, and the latter as the great 
law officer. Thoſe who really act as divines are the 
Tmaums, or pariſh prieſts, who officiate in, and are ſet 
aſide for the ſervice of the moſques. No church-revenues 
are appropriated to the particular uſe of the Moulahs; the 
Tmaums are the eccleſiaſties in immediate pay. Their 
Scheiks are the chiefs of their Derviſes, ( Derviſbes) or 
Monks, and form religious communities, or orders, 
eſtabliſhed on ſolemn vows ; they conſecrate themſelves 
merely to religious offices, domeſtic devotion, and public 
prayer and preaching : there are four of theſe orders, the 
Bektofhi, Mevelevi, Kadri, and Seyah, who are very nu- 
merous throughout the empire. The monks of the firſt 


of theſe orders are permitted to marry, but are obliged 


to travel through the empire. The Mevelevi, in their acts 
of devotion, turn round with ſuch velocity for two or three 


hours inceſſantly, that not even a trace of their counte- 


nance is. perceivable by a ſpectator. They are paſſionately 
fond of mufic, particularly a flute formed of an Indian 
reed: they live in their monaſtery; profeſs poverty and 
humility ; entertain kindly all ſtrangers, of whatever re- 
ligion, who viſit them; and receive alms. They ſome- 
times even offer to waſh the feet of a muſſulman. The 
Ladri expreſs their devotion by lacerating their bodies; 
they walk the ſtreets -almoſt naked, with diſtracted and 


wild looks; they hold their hands joined together, as if 


in the act of prayer, except when they perform their re- 
ligious dances, which they continue many hours, and 
ſometimes the whole day, repeating inceſſantly, Hu! hu! 
hu] hu! one of their names of the deity; until at laſt, 
as if they were in violent rage or phrenſy, they fall to the 
ground, foaming at the mouth, and every part of their 
L "4 bathed in fweat. The Seyahs are, like the Indian 
Fatiers, (ſee p. 195) mere vagabonds. Sir James Por- 
ters Obſervations an the Turks, p. 40, &c. 

We ſhall give an account of the Turk; government, 
which is in the = degree tyrannical, in treating of 
Turkey in Europe, (Vol. II. page 6); and ſhall now pro- 
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ceed to the ſeveral provinces belonging to. the Turks. in 
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SE Cx; Vil, 
| 1 
Of CHALDEA, called by the Turks EyRaca ARazic, 


AVING given an account of the Turks in gene 
ral, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe the provinces of 

that great empire; and ſhall begin with CHALDea, or Ex. 
RAA ARABIC, which is ſituated between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, and is bounded by Diarbec, or Meſopo- 
tamia, on the north, by part of Perſe toward the caſt 
by the gulf of Per/ia, and part of Arabia Deſarta, on the 
ſouth, and by another part of Arabia Deſerta, on the weſt 
| The hot ſulphureous winds already mentioned in treat- 
ing of Per/ia, ſeem more fatal in this country than in an 
other. Theſe blow from the ſouth-eaſt, and it is (aid 
thoſe who breathe the hery blaſts inſtantly fall down dead. 
(See alſo page 259). 
In this country once ſtood the city of Babylon, the me- 
tropolis of the Babylonian empire, which is repreſented by 
all the ancient authors as the largeſt, the moſt maoni. 
ficent, and the moſt populous city that ever was erected a 
but the prophecies mentioned in the Old Te/tament relating 
to this city, once the wonder of the whole earth, are li- 
terally fulfilled : “ Babylon is fallen, and become the deg 
of wild beaſts; nor is there any remains either of its 
ancient grandeur, or of its ruins, to thei the exact (por 
on which it ſtood, | 

Ihe capital city of this province is BAC DAT, or Bag. 
DAD, Which is ſituated upon the river T zgris, in 33e 20'N. 
latitude, and 43? 46” E. longitude from Greenwich, ac- 
cording to Dr. Maſkelyne's tables. It is about fifteen hun- 
dred paces in length, and half as many in breadth, in- 
cluding only that part of the city which ſtands on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Tigris; but the ſuburbs on the weſtern 
ſide of that river are very conſiderable, On the north- 
weſt corner of the city ſtands the caſtle, which is uſually 
defended by garriſon of three or four thouſand horſe and 
foot. Belo the caſtle, by the water ſide, is the palace 
of the viceroy; and there are ſeveral ſummer-houſes on 
the river, which make a fine appearance. The houſes of 
the city are generally ill built; but their bazars, in which 
the tradeſmen have their ſhops, are tolerably handſome. 
Theſe were erected by the Perſians when they were in 
poſſeſſion of the place, as were their bagnios, and every 
thing worthy the notice of a traveller. In this city are 
five moſques, two of which are well built, and have hand- 
ſome domes covered with varniſhed tiles of ſeveral co- 
lours. The cady has here an authority almoſt equal to 
that of the mufti at Con/tantineple. 

This was the capital of the Saracen empire, till it was 
taken by the Turks in the thirteenth century ; ſince which 
time it has been taken ſeveral times by the Per/zaxs and 
Turks, and laſt by the Turks in 1638, who have been in 
poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, Nadir Shah having laid ſiege 
to it in vain, 

This city has a conſiderable trade, it being ſupplied 
wich all the merchandize of the eaſt by the way of Baſſora, 
which is ſituated toward the mouth of the united ſtreams 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and is annually viſited hy 
the caravans from Smyrna, Aleppo, and the weſtern part 
of the Turkiſh empire, by which means it is furniſhed 
with the produce of thoſe countries. | 

The next conſiderable city of Chaldea is Bass9R a, or 
Buss ARA, which is ſituated in 30% 20“ N. latitude, 
about forty miles north-weſt of the Gulf of Perſia, be- 
tween the river Euphrates and the Deſart. The eaſt end 
ſtands by the ſide of the river; and a canal, which runs 
from it, and extends from one end of the city to the 
other, divides it into two parts; and over it is a bridge of 
boats to keep up a communication. The town is encom- 
paſſed with a wall of earth upward of twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, but within this ſpace are included many void 
ſpaces, and others filled with date-trees. The e are 
generally two ſtories high, flat on the top, and built with 
bricks dried in the ſun; but the buildings in general are 
very mean. Its ſituation is pleaſant and very advanta- 
geous for trade, and the ground about it is extremely 
fertile. The port is ſafe and commodious, ſo that large 
veſlels may come up to the end of the canal without 


danger, he trade of this city was once very cooler” 
FF 1 | able 
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able; but in 1691 it was viſited by the plague, which 
deſtroyed eighty thouſand of the inhabitants, and the reſt 
deſerted the place ; but it was afterward re-peopled by 
the Arabs, who were ſoon after brought under the ſub- 
jection of the Turks, 
baſha, and has a garriſon of three thouſand janiſſaries. 
Canals are cut through all the countiy between Bag- 
dat and i, why which are about two hundred and fifty 
miles aſunder, theſe give it the reſemblance of Holland. 
This country is one of the richeſt under the dominion 
of the Grand Signior ; no finer meadows and paſture- 
rounds can any where be ſeen, and theſe are covered 
with flocks and herds, and more particularly with buf- 


faloes. 


„3 £6. 1 
ASSYRIA, called by the Turks CURDISTAN, 


E ſhall now take a view of Turk;/þ CURDISTAN, 
for the moſt eaſterly part of the country is ſub- 


| ject to the Perſians. This province is bounded on the | 


north by Armenia or Turcomania, on the eaſt by Perſian 
Curdiſtan, by Chaldea on the ſouth, and by Diarbec or 


Meſopotamia on the welt, _ | 

This country, which comprehends great part of the 
ancient A/jjria, enjoys a fruitful ſoil agre-ably diverſified 
with hills and vallies, the former covered with fruit-trees, 
the fineſt oaks, and a variety of other timber : while the 
vallies being well watered, wherever they are cultivated, 
bear excellent grain : but being under the dominion of 
the Turks, or rather a frontier country between Turkey 
and Perſia, a very ſmall part of the land is improved by 
agriculture. However, the paſtures ſupport vaſt flocks 
and herds, whoſe owners live in tents like the wandering 
Arabs. | 

The governing part of the country are Mahometans; 
but the common people are ſaid to be a kind of Chriſ- 
tians, but are repreſented by travellers as being no leſs 
guilty of plundering the caravans than the wandering 
Arabs. | 

Their .tents are large and of an oblong ſquare, about 
the height of a man. They are encompaſſed with cane 
lattices, covered with thick brown coarſe cloth, and lined 
with good mats. When they march they fold up theſe 
moveable tenements, and place them with their wives and 
children upon oxen and buffaloes, and thus wander from 
mountain to mountain, ſtaying wherever they find good 
paſtures, The men are all well mounted on horſeback, 
and are armed with lances. we ON 

The principal produce of the ſoil is ſaid to be galls and 


tobacco ; though it ſeems capable of producing any other 


vegetables. Though the people make no wine, there is 
ſcarce a houſe which has not a vineyard; but they dry 
their grapes. 


In tais country cace ſtood the famous city of Nineveh, 


the capital of the ¶MHrian empire, which was ſituated on 


the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite to the ſpot 


where Moſul now ſtands : but at preſent there is only to 

be ſeen heaps of ruins, which extend about three miles 

along that river. 

ſtom the Tigris is a little hill, on the top of which ſtands 

a moſque over the place where, according to tradition, 
onas was buried. | 3 

The preſent capital of Curdiſtan is CHER As OU, which 
ſtands to the eaſtward of Nineveh, in 36 N. latitude. It 
is a large place, formed after a ſingular manner, the 
houſes being hewn out of a rock on the fide of a hill for 
near a mile together, and up to them is an aſcent of fif- 
teen or twenty ſteps, and ſometimes more. In this city 

reſides the beglerbeg or viceroy of the province, who has 
ſeveral ſangiackſhips or governments under him. 

The other towns of Curdiſtan are AMADIA, which is 
ſeated to the northward of Nineveb, in 37 N. latitude, on 
the top of a mountain, ſo high that it takes up an hour 
in aſcending to the town. It is, however, a place of 

pretty good trade, and in the middle of it is a bazar, 
where the merchants keep their ſhops. ; 

To the eaſtward of Cheraſoul is ARABELA, and near 
that town'is a plain fifteen leagues in extent, where Darius 
was defeated by Alexander. In the midſt of this plain is 


— 


It is at preſent governed by a 


At the diſtance of a mile and a half 
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a little hill about half a league in circumference, covered 
with fine oaks, and at the top of it are the ruins of a 
caſtle, in which, according to tradition, Darius ſtood to 
ſee the event of that memorable battle, 
Near the lake Yan, in the north part of this province, is 
the city of BETLIs. The bey or prince of this place is 
ſajd to have ſtill preſerved his independency, and to be ſub- 
ject neither to the Turks nor the Perſians. As his country 
is very mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible, he is able 
to interrupt the trade between Aleppo and Tauris when- 
ever he pleaſes; whence it is the intereſt of both the 
Turks and Perſians to keep fair with him. The approach 
to Betlis is amidſt high ſteep mountains, from whence, 
in the rainy ſeaſon, prodigious torrents fall, The way 
up to the city is cut through a rock, and is ſo nar- 
row that there is but juſt room for a camel to paſs. It 
is built round the hill, which is in the form of a ſugar= 
loaf, and there 1s no method of aſcending up to it, but by 
winding round the mountain. On the top is a plain, on 
which is erected the caſtle, and there the bey has alſo his 
palace, 


Or. X. 
Of MxESsOrOTAMIA, called by the Turks DiAR BEC. 
2D IAR BEC or DiaRBEKAR, is ſituated between the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which bound it in on 
the eaſt and welt ;; it is alſo bounded by Turcomania or . 
menia Major on the north, and by Chaldea on the ſouth. 
The north part of this province appears as fertile as 
any part of the Turkiſh empire, and affords plenty of 
corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all manner of provi- 
fions ; but the ſouthern part of it is much leſs fruitful. 
The country is diverſified with a pleaſing variety of hills 
and vallies; and, beſides the rivers juſt mentioned; by 
which it is almoſt incloſed, it is watered by ſeveral other 
ſtreams. | 
The principal towns are Bir, Orfa, Mouſul, and 
Diarbec. | | 3 
Bir, or BEER, as it is pronounced, is ſituated on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Euphrates, and is the great paſs 
into Meſopotamia. Tt is built on the fide of a hill, at the 
top of which ſtands a caſtle erected upon a rock, where 
the governor refides, and from thence is a way cut under 
8 to the river. In the caſtle Mr. Maundrel was 
ewn a room filled with old arms, as croſs-bows of a 
prodigious ſize, and beams which ſeemed deſigned for 
battering- rams, alſo Roman ſaddles, and large head- pieces. 
Two fine ſtreams run along the top of the hill, and flow 
down into the town, and in the ſide of the hill is a cave 
cut in the rock, the roof of which is ſupported by fifteen 
large pillars. The city has a good wall, but the houſes 
are very indifferently built. The inhabitants have, how- 
ever, a defirable climate, plenty of provifions, and good 
water. The city is within the territories of the baſha of 


oy” 5 
o the eaſtward of Beer is the city of OR Fa, ſuppoſe 
to be ſituated in the place where anciently ſtood the city 
of Edeſſa. Orfa, the capital city of Meſapotamia, ac- 
cording to tradition, is ſeated on the ſpot where Abraham 
dwelt. There is here a large fountain, the ſprings of 
which are under the foundations of the principal moſque 
in the city. The Chriſtians there pretend that this was 
the place where Abraham prayed before he went to ſacri- 
fice his ſon T/aac, and ſay, that two ſprings of water roſe 
from the ſpot on which he kneeled, which ſupply the 
above fountain: ſo ſacred is this place eſteemed, that no 
perſon is ſuffered to enter the grotto where they riſe 
without pulling off his ſhoes. Many of the inhabitants 
are Armenian Chriſtians, and are permitted the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion. Orfa is principally famous for its 
manufacture of yellow Turkey leather. The caſtle, which 
ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the city, is defended by a 
broad deep ditch cut in the rock; and on the top of the 
caſtle is a ſmall ſquare turret, where they ſay Elias for- 
merly dwelt. They alſo ſhew a well on the ſouth ſide 
of the town, which they call the well of the handker- 
chief; and ſay that Abgarus, king of Ota, ſent meſ- 
ſengers to our Saviour, beſeeching him to'come and heal 
him, and with the meſſengers ſent a painter to draw the 
picture 
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picture of Ciriſt : that our Lord anſwered the meſſengers 
he could not go with them, becauſe his paſſion drew nigh ; 
but obſerving the painter taking his picture, he threw a 
handkerchief over his face, which immediately receiving 
the impreſſion of his countenance, he gave it them to 
carry to gheir prince. But as they were returning, they 
were attacked by robbers near the city of Orfa, when the 
rſon who had the handkerchief dropped it into a well, 
in order to conceal it, and eſcaping to the town related 
the accident. Upon which the king went the next day, 
accompanied by all his people, in proceſſion to the well, 
where finding the water riſen to the brim, and the hand- 
kerchief floating upon it, the king took it in his hands, 
and was inſtantly cured of his leproſy; upon which the 
king and his ſubjects became Chriſtians, They add, that 
they kept tais miraculous picture many years; but at 
length it being ſtolen by ſome Franks or European Chriſ- 
tians, they carried it to Rome. Hence they ſuppoſe, that 
the water of this well has the property of curing lepers. 
On the weſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite the 
place where Nineveh is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is the 
city of MousuL, or MosuL, in 3530“ N. latitude. It is 
large, ſurrounded with high walls; but the houſes are ill 
built, and in ſeveral places are gone to ruins. It has a ſtrong 
caſtle, alſo a citadel, and carries on a flouriſhing trade, from 
its being ſituated on the road from Alzppo to Perſia, and 
having a communication with Bagdat and the Perſian 
gulf, by means of the Tigris. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Armenians, Neſlorians, Greeks, and Maronite Chriſtians ; 
but the eſtabliſhed religion is that of Mahemetaniſin. 
The city of DIARBEC is ſituated about fix days journey 
to the north-eaſt of Orfa, on a riſing ground, where the 


Tigris forms a half- moon. It is encompaſſed with, a dou- 


ble wall, in the outermoſt of which are ſixty-two towers, 
and three gates; on each of which is an ancicnt Greek 
inſcription, not now intelligible, though the name of Cun- 

antine is ſeveral times repeated. In the town are two 
or three handſome bazars, and a magnificent moſque, 
which was formerly a Greet church. About a league 
from the city is a canal cut from the Tigris, which ſup- 
plies the town with water, and in this Water all the red 
Turkey leather manufactured at Diarbec is waſhed. This 
leather is remarkable for excelling all others in the beauty 
of its colour; and in this manufacture at leaſt one fourth 
of the natives are employed. The city is ſo populous, 
that it is ſaid there are about twenty thouſand Chriſtians 
there, two thirds of which are Armenians, and the reſt 
Neſtorians. The baſha is beglerbeg or viceroy, and has 
ſeveral governments under him. 


$ EC I, XL 
Of AxMEnta MaJoR, called by the Turks TURCOMANIA. 
| HE province of TURCOMANIA is bounded by Geer- 
gia and Natolia toward the north; by Aderbeitzen, 


or Media, a province of Perſia, toward the eaſt; by Diar- 
bec and Curdiſtan to the ſouth; and by another part of 


 Natolia toward the weſt. 


The climate of this country is cold, a chain of moun- 
tains running through it, the tops of which are frequently 


covered with ſnow in the middle of June. At the foot 


of theſe mountains is ſituated the city of ERZEROM, or 


ARZEROM, about hve days journey to the ſouthward of 


the Black Sea. The ſudden alteration of the weather 


from exceſſive cold to extraordinary heat, with the ſcarcity 


of wood and other fuel, are great diſadvantages with re- 


ſpect to this city; in all the neighbouring country there 
is not ſo much as a tree or buſh to be ſeen: hence their 
ordinary fires are made of cow-dung, with ſome other diſ- 


agreeable mixture; which caule an. offenſive ſmell, and 


give an unpleaſant taſte to every thing which is dreſſed 
- by means of it. 


The viceroy of the province reſides in an ill-built pa- 


- lace ; and the aga of the janizaries, who is independent 


on him, lives in a caſtle, which ſtands rather above the 


town. There are computed to be in Erzerom about 


eighteen thouſand Mahometans, and fix thouſand Arme- 


nians; and in the province there are ſaid to be lixty thou- 
- and of the latter, and ten thouſand Greeks, 
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Near Erzerom are ſaid to be mines both of ſilver and 
copper; and among the latter are found ſome lapis lazuli 
but in ſmall quantities. | | : 

The other cities of Turcomania are VAN and Cars, 
VXN is a, large city ſeated by a lake, to which it gives 
its name, and has a ſtrong caſtle erected on a mountain 
in which is always kept a numerous garriſon. The town 
is populous, and is under the government of a beglerbeg. 
The lake of Yan abounds with excellent fiſh, with which 
the neighbouring countries are ſupplied, and is repreſented 
by ſome travellers as eight days journey in circumference, 
while others ſay it is only four; it receives ſeveral rivers, 
and has no diſcharge. 

The city of Caxs, or Kars, is ſituated on a river of 

the ſame name, in 40? 507 N. latitude. It is of an ob- 
long figure, and is encompaſſed by a double wall about 
two miles in compaſs, but is very thinly inhabited. The 
caſtle ſtands on an almoſt inacceflible rock next the river, 
and has a numerous garriſon commanded by an aga. 

Before we leave Armenia, we muſt ſpeak of the Are. 
nian Chriſtians, who not only inhabit this country, but 
are diſperſed over the Turkiſh and Perſian empires, and 
even into India, where the Armenian merchants are the 
greateſt traders in the world. The Armenians were, they 
ſay, converted to the Chriſtian religion by St. Gregory, 
and differ both from the Latin and Greek churches, They 
have two patriarchs, who have under them many arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, prieſts, and an order of recluſes call- 
ed the monks of St. Baſil, who are the only part of their 
clergy that are prohibited marriage. A prieſt, however, 
is not ſuffered to perform divine ſervice for the firſt ſeven 
days after his marriage; and if after the death of his firſt 
wife he marries again, he can never after perform that 
office, Their clergy are frequently ordained at eighteen 
years of age. But both the clergy and laity obſerve fo 
many faſts, that ſeven months of the year is ſpent in ab- 
ſtinence from all manner of fleſh and fiſh, and at thoſe 
times they eat nothing till the evening. Theſe faſts are 
not to be diſpenſed with on the moſt urgent neceſſity. 
No occaſion whatever can excuſe them, if they touch 
any thing more than mere herbs or roots, without oil, 
and plain bread ; which, on theſe occaſions, is their con- 
ſtant diet. One of the interpreters (Dragomen) of the 
Engliſb ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, was brought ſo low 
by the ſeverity of his faſts, that his life was deſpaired of : 
yet neither his maſter's commands, nor the entreaties of 
the phyſicians, who declared that nothing elſe would ſave 
his life, were powerful enough to prevail on him to take 
two or three ſpoonfuls of broth. _ 

SGemelli informs us, that he went to hear divine ſervice 
in a great Armenian church, in which he ſays there was 
but one altar; that the choir was raiſed ſeveral ſteps 
above the body of the church, and the floor of both of 
them covered with rich carpets ; for the Armenians put off 
their ſhoes when they enter into the church. The ſer- 
vice was performed by the archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two 
biſhops; during which a great number of lighted candles. 
ſtood on the right ſide of the altar. After reading the 
Goſpel, ſome little bells were rung, and the whole congre- 
gation, clergy and laity, ſung to the muſic. 

They do not believe in tranſubſtantiation ; but give the 
bread dipped in wine to all the congregation, and even 
to infants. The bread is without leaven, and made in 
little round cakes. - | . | 

In baptiſm, the prieſt plunges the infant three times 
naked into a veſſel of water, pronouncing much the ſame 
words as are uſed among us. He then anoints the infant 
with holy oil on the head, the mouth, the ſtomach, neck, 
hands, and feet. This oil is made of ſeveral ſweet flowers 
and aromatic drugs, by their patriarchs; and, as no bap- 
tiſm can be duly performed without it, it is ſold at an 
high price to ſuch biſhops and prieſts as are ſubordinate to 
them. When the child is thus gnointed, it is wrapped. 
in its clothes and carried to the altar, where the ſacra- 
ment is put into its mouth. THe godfather then takes 
the child in his arms, covering it with a kind of mantle, 
which he preſents it with on this occaſion; and then re- 
turns with the child to its father's houſe, preceded by ſe- 
veral prieſts carrying the croſs and lighted tapers in their 
hands, ſinging the Cofpel to the ſound of certain muſical 


inſtruments ; and, having delivered the child to the _ 
| ; er, 
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cher, the reſt of the day is ſpent in eating, drinking, and 
ing merry. 
TS 3 church rejects the doctrine of purgatory ; 
but the people believe, that after death the ſouls of the 
juſt remain in a ſtate where they ſhall know neither joy 
nor ſorrow till the reſurrection, except that which pro- 
ceeds from a reflection on their paſt lives; but they are 
faid to believe, that the wicked are ſent immediately to 
hell. They have no idea of what is called the hypoſtatic 
union ; but believe that the divine and human. nature of 
Chriſt are united in his ſacred perſon, as the ſoul and 
body are in man. : : 
hat appears moſt ſingular is the great feſtival of the 
Baptiſm of the Croſs, in remembrance of our Saviour's 
baptiſm, The Armenian biſhops and clergy go in pro- 
ceffion on this occaſion to ſome river, or other great body 
of water, with a croſs carried before them; and, having 
read prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſung ſeveral an- 
thems to the ſound of the country muſic, the biſhop 
unges the croſs ſeveral times into the water ; after which, 
happy is the perſon who is ſprinkled by it. This cere- 
mony begins before day-break, at about four in the 
morning, when there are ſcaffolds erected in the river 
or ſome large pond for that purpoſe. This is eſteemed 
the beſt opportunity of baptizing their children, who are 
unged three times into the conſecrated water, 
The children of the Armenians are uſually married in 
their infancy, to prevent their being carried into the 
harams of the great men : but, though they are frequently 


ſeldom celebrated till they are eight or ten ; and, the mean 
time, the bridegroom ſends the bride, every Eaſter, a veſt 
ſuitable to her quality. Every thing relating to mar- 
riages is under the direction of the parents, and the con- 
ſent of the young people is never aſked until they enter 
the church. | 
On the day appointed for this ceremony, the bride- 
groom, richly drefled, mounts his horſe, and, in company 
with his neareſt relations, rides to the houſe of the bride's 
father, where ſhe alſo mounts, dreſſed in the fineſt ſilks, 
and, attended by her friends, proceeds, with her face co- 
vered with a veil, to the church, their friends and rela- 
tions holding lighted torches in their hands. When the 
bridegroom * bride have diſmounted, they walk up to 
the altar, where, ſtanding near together, face to face, 
the biſhop reſts his book upon their heads, while he reads 
the ſervice, and, having received their conſent, gives them 
his bleſſing; upon which the drums and trumpets ſound, 
and the ſofter muſic plays, while they return in the ſame 
order to the bridegroom's houſe ; except they ſtay to at- 
tend divine ſervice and receive the ſacrament, as they fre- 
quently do. The gueſts upon theſe occaſions are ſplen- 
didly entertained, but the men and women neither eat nor 
drink in the ſame room. In the evening the new-married 
couple are conducted to the bridal-chamber, and the com- 
pany retire, after a thouſand wiſhes for their happineſs. 
A few days after the wedding, the portion given with 
the bride is ſent to the huſband's houſe. It conſiſts of 
fine clothes, jewels, gold, and filver, according to the 
rank of the parties; to which they uſually add ſome fruit 
and ſweetmeats, all which are carried in fine. cabinets 
and boxes, attended by muſic ; but this is ſometimes de- 
ferred till the birth of the firſt child, when a rich cradle 
is provided, and all neceſſaries proper for the new-born 
infant. TE 
At the death of an Armenian, a perſon, whoſe office it 
is, waſhes the body with conſecrated water, and puts 
upon it a new white ſhirt and gther linen; then ſewing 
the corpſe up in a linen bag, it is carried to church on a 
bier, without a coffin, attended by the prieſts and rela- 
tions, holding lighted tapers in their hands: having 
placed it before the altar, a prieſt reads the ſervice ap- 
pointed, and then the body is left in the church all night, 
with candles burning around it. The next morning, 
after divine ſervice, it is carried to the gate of the arch- 
biſhop, or biſhop, who ſays a prayer for the repoſe of the 
' foul of the deceaſed ; it is then taken to the burying- 
place, the biſhop and prieſts ſinging their prayers till it 
is laid in the grave. The biſhop then takes up a handful 
of earth, and throwing it upon the corpſe, ſays three times, 
* 8 thou didſt come, and to earth ſnhalt thou re- 
OL. 1. „ a f 


contracted at four or five years of age, the marriage is 


bility, and take place when the cauſe is 
| TEM 
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turn ;; remain there till the coming of our Lord. They 
then fill up the grave, and the relations and friends return 
to the houſe of the deceaſed, where they find a dinnet᷑ 


provided; and, if the relations are. people of ſubſtance, are 
ſplendidly entertained for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 


$3 CT <A; 
Of GEeroRGIA, or GuUuRGIsSTAN, 


GE ORGA is bounded on the north by Grcaſſia, ori 
the eaſt by Shervan and the Tartars of Daghi/tan 

on the ſouth by Turcomania, and on the weſt by the lack 
Sea. It is ſaid the Greets gave the people the name of 
Georgoi, which in their language ſignifies huſbandmen ; 
others derive the name from Kurgia, which they ſay the 
country received from the river Xur, and others from 
St. George, their tutelar ſaint. It is called by the Per/ians 
Gurgiſtan, and by the Turks Gurt/hi, It has many woods 
and mountains that incloſe large and beautiful plains ; but 
the middle part, which is watered by the river Kur, the 
ancient Cyrus, is the moſt fertile. r. Ellis ſuppoſes it 
to comprehend the ancient Iberia, Culchis, and perhaps a 
part of Albania, as the province of Caket is ſaid to be 
diſtinguiſhed in the old Georgian language by the name 
of Albon, The ſame author divides Georgia into nine 
provinces, (1) Semo-Kartveli, or Upper Cardual; (2) 
Kueme- Kartveli, or Lower Cardual; (3) Semgheti; (4) 
Kahketi ; (5) Thina-Kartveli, or Inner Cardual; (6) 
Imeriti, or Imeritta; ( 7) Guria; (8) Suaneti, and (9) 
Mingrelia. The five firſt of which are now ſubje& to 
prince Heraclius, and form what is commonly called the 
kingdom of Georgia; the other four are ſubje& to prince 
David, and form the kingdom or principality of Imeritta. 

The air of Georgia, which is very dry, is hot in ſum- 
mer and cold in winter ; clear weather begins in the 
month of May, and continues till the end of November ; 
the ſoil is fertile, producing all forts of grain and fruit in 
the greateſt profuſion, Their bread is faid to be as good 
as any in the world, and the fruits excellent; no part of - 
Europe produces better apples and pears, nor any part of 
Aſia more excellent pomegranates. 

The cattle of this country are not only numerous, but 
of very good quality, particularly the wild boars. The 
river Kur affords the inhabitants great plenty of freſh- 
water fiſh, | 

According to My. Ellis, the country is ſo extremely 
beautiful, that ſome travellers have imagined they had 

Memoirs 


here found the ſituation of the garden of Eden. 
of a Map, p. 46. 

This country has, in former times, been greatly en- 
croached upon, and almoſt ſubdued, by the Turks on the 
| weſtward, and the Perſians on the eaſtward. Shah Abbas, 
emperor of Perſia, (ſee page 239) is ſaid to have carried 
off in one expedition, from the provinces of Cardual and 
Caket, 80,000 families, a greater number than the preſent 
population is ſuppoſed to reach ; the moſt horrible cruel- 
ties were exerciſed upon this unhappy people, at the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, by the tyrant Nadir Shah; 
but the internal difſentions among the great lords have 
deſolated and ruined the country yet more than foreign in- 
vaders. The debilitated tate into which the two great em- 
pires of Perſia and Turkey have ſunk, enabled the princes of 
the country to recover their independence, to keep in ſome 
degree of order and ſubmiſſion the turbulent lords, and to 
protect the peaſantry in their perſons and property from 
the oppreſſions which they had ſuffered. 

The government of Georgia is deſpotic ; but, were it not 
for the aſſiſtance of the Ruſſian troops, the prince would 
be frequently unable to carry his decrees into execution, 
The puniſhments in criminal caſes are ſhockingly cruel ; 
fortunately they are ſeldom inflited, becauſe the opportu- 
nities which preſent themſelves for eſcaping into ſome 
neighbouring territory are generally ſeized by criminals ; 
and, as the prince is more benefited by confiſcating a de- 
linquent's property, than by inflifting tortures on his 
body, the leſs vigilance is uſed in preventing flight. 
The ſubjects of prince Heraclius are reckoned at 350,000 
fouls, his revenues to amount to about 150,000 roubles, 
or 26,2500, 1 | | | 
Judicial combats are conſidered as the privilege of no- 

extremely intri- 
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cate, 
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cate, or wien the power and intereſt of the two claimants 
are ſo equal, that neither can force a deciſion of the 
court in his favour. This mode of trial is called “ an 
appeal to the judgment of God.” Ellis, p. 50. 

The Georgians, who are Chriſtians of the Gree& com- 
munion, are ſaid to be the handſomeſt people, not only in 
the eaſt, but in the whole world. Sir 7ohz Chardin ſays, 
he never ſaw an ordinary perſon of either ſex in this 
country; and he has obſerved ſome that have been quite 
angelical, nature having given moſt of the women ſuch 
graces, that it is impoſhble to behold without loving 


them. They are tall, eaſy, and genteel ; but injure their 


beauty with paint, 'which they uſe as an ornament, juſt as 
among us are worn rich clothes and jewels. 


The habit of the Georgians nearly reſembles that of 


the Poliſb Cofſacs; they wear the ſame ſorts of bonnets. 
Their veſts are open at the breaſt, and faſtened with but- 
tons and loops. Their covering for the legs and feet re- 


ſembles that of the Per/ians, and the habit of the women 


is entirely Perſian. 

The men uſually dye their hair, beards, and nails with 
red. The Georgian women apply the fame colour to 
ſtain the palms of their hands. On their heads they wear 
a cap or fillet, under which their black hair falls on their 
forehead ; behind, it is braided into ſeveral treſſes. Their 
eye-brows are painted black, in ſuch a manner as to form 


one entire line, and their faces are perfectly coated with 


white and red. Their robe is open to the girdle, ſo that 
s with their 


they are accuſtomed to cover their brea 
hands, Their air and manner are extremely voluptuous. 
Being generally educated in convents, they can all read 
and write; a qualification which is very unuſual among 
the men, even of the higheſt rank. Girls are often be- 


trothed at three or four years of age. The women of 


rank are always veiled when they appear abroad, and then 
it is. held indecent for any man to accoſt them, It is like- 


wiſe uncivil, in converſation, to enquire after the wives of 
any of the company. Ellis, p. 51. (See an account of a 
practice ſomewhat ſimilar, which prevails in the iſland of 


Sumatra, p. 128 of this volume.) 

The Georgians are ſaid to be addicted to drunkenneſs 
and luxury, which are not eſteemed crimes ; the church- 
men get drunk as well as the laity, and keep beautiful 
ſlaves for concubines, which is ſo general a cuſtom, that 
it gives no offence. Chardin obſerves that the catholicos, 
or patriarch, of Georgia uſed to fay, that. “ he who did 
not get drunk at the great feaſts of Chriftmas and Eaſter, 
ought not to be eſteemed a Chriſtian, and deſerved to 
be excommunicated.” 

The other inhabitants of Georgia are Tartars, Oſſi, 
and Armenians, called in the Georgian language Somatkhi. 
Theſe laſt are ſettled in every part of Georgia, ſome- 
times mixed with the natives, and ſometimes in villages 
of their own. Their religion is partly the Armenian, 
and partly the Roman Catholic. They are the moſt op- 
preſſed of the inhabitants, but are diſtinguiſhed by that 
inherent induſtry which ever characterizes that people. 
Beſides theſe, there are great numbers of Fews, who 
are called in the language of the country Uria, Some 
inhabit villages of their own, and others are mixed with 


the Georgian, Armenian, and Tartar inhabitants, but 


never with the Ofi: they pay a ſmall tribute above that 
of the natives. | | 

The Georgians have a ſtrange cuſtom of building their 
churches on the tops of mountains, in diſtant and almoſt 


inacceſſible places. They ſee and ſalute them, at three 


or four leagues diſtance, but ſeldom go near them. 
They build them, and then abandon them to the injuries 
of the weather, and to the birds. Tr 7 

TeFLis, or TIrrIISs, the capital of the province, is 
fituated at the foot of a mountain by the ſide of the 
river Kur, in 43 N. latitude, and is now the reſidence 
of prince Heraclius. The Georgians call it Tbilis-Cabar, 
vows town) from the warm baths in its neighbourhood, 

was founded, as appears by an old inſeription in the 
citadel by a prince named Lievang, in the year 1063. 
This city is ſurrounded. by ſtrong walls, except on the 


ſide of the river, and has a large fortreſs on the declivity 


of the mountain, which is a place of refuge for criminals 
and debtors ; it is about two Engliſb miles in circumfe- 
rence, and contains 20, ooo inhabitants, of which more 
| Sn N 
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than half are Armenians, the remainder. conſiſt chief of 
Georgians, with ſome Tartars. Here are twenty . 
nian and fifteen Greek churches; alfo three Metheds, 
The ſtreets ſeldom exceed ſeven feet in breadth, and ſome 
are ſo narrow as ſcarcely to allow a paſſage for a man on 
horſeback, which occalions them to be very filthy : the 
houſes have flat roofs, on which the women occaſional] 
walk in fine weather : they are neatly built, the walls 
of the rooms are wainſcotted, and the floors ſpread with 
carpets. Here is a foundry, at which are caſt a few can. 
non, mortars, and balls, all of which are very inferior to 
thoſe of the Turks ; but they manufacture gunpowder of 
a very good quality. The Armenians have manufactures 
of the ſame kinds with thoſe in Per/ia, of which that tor 
printed linens is the moſt flouriſhing, Here is a mint, 
but the gold and filver in circulation is chiefly brought 
into the country from Perſia and Turkey, in exchange for 
_— butter, cattle, and blue linens. Ellis, p. 48, 49. 

. Gulden/taedt was permitted to make ſome extracts 
from a manuſcript chronicle in the Georgian language 
compiled, by order of Fachtang late prince of Georgia, 
from the archives preſerved in the monaſteries of G-/at; 
near Cutais, and of Zcheta, near Tiflis. Theſe annals 
commence in the year of the world 1792, with an account 
of a man named Targamos, who lived 620 years, and was 
the father of eight ſons, from each of whom a people have 
deſcended ; the principal of which are the Armenians, Geor- 
gians, Leſgees, Mingrelians, Caucaſians, and Imeretians, 


SECT. XIIL 


Of the ancient CoLcnis, now called MINGREL14 ; in. 
cluding the Principality of GURIEL, and the little King 
dom of IMERET TA. 27 


COECHTS, or MINGRELIA, is bounded on the eaſt 

by mount Caucaſus, and the little kingdom of Ine- 
retta; on the ſouth by part of Georgia; on the weſt by 
the Black Sea; and on the north by Gircafſia : it is about 
one hundred and ten miles in length, and ſixty in breadth ; 
but the ancient Co/chis was of much larger extent, it 
reaching on one ſide to the Palus wotis, now called the 
ſea of Aſof, and to Iberia on the other, Its principal ri- 
vers are the Corax and Phaſis, now called the Cadaurs 
and Rione; and its capital, named Culchos, or, according 
to Mr. Ellis, Cutais, was anciently ſituated at the mouth 
of the Phacis. | | 7 

Mount Caucaſus breeds a multitude of beaſts, as lions, 
tygers, leopards, jackalls, and wolves ; which laſt enter 
into Mingrelia, and make great havock among the cattle, 
frequently diſturbing the inhabitants in their houſes with 
their dreadful howlings. 

The men are- well ſhaped, and the women are extremely 
handſome, and yet paint their faces, and particularly their 
eye-brows. 1 "= | 

All the men, except the cccleſiaſtics, permit but little 
of their beard to grow. They ſhave the crown of the 
head, and leave only a little hair over the forehead and 
down to their ears, and even that is clipped ſhort. 

The women dreſs themſelves in as ornamental a man- 
ner as they can, wearing a Perſian habit, and curling their 
hair. "+ $7030 | | 
The women are witty, civil, and full of compliments; 
but are, at the fame time, proud, cruel, deceitful, and li- 
bidinous. The men have qualities equally prejudicial to 
ſociety ; but the vice they moſt practiſe is theft and rob- 
bery, in which they even glory. They vindicate the law- 
fulneſs of having many wives, by faying they bring them 
many children, which they can 2 for ready money, or 
exchange for neceſſary conveniencies: yet when they have 
more than they can ſupport, they think it a piece of cha- 
rity to deſtroy their new- born infants, and to put a period 
to the lives of ſuch perſons as are ſick, and, in their opi- 
nion, paſt recovery, becauſe by this means they free them 
from miſery. In MAingrelia adultery and inceſt are ſcarce 
conſidered as crimes ; and when a man ſurpriſes another 
embracing his wife, he may oblige him to pay a hog: he 
ſeldom takes any other method of revenge, and all three 
commonly: fit down to feaſt upon it. | 

Their nobility ſpend their whole time in the field, in hawk- 


ing, and they take particular delight in flying the falcon, 
| | is « AF 
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at the heron, which they catch only for the ſake of the tuft 
upon his crown, in order to put it upon their bonnet; and 
when they have cut it off, they Jet him go again, that it 
may grow afreſh, „ 

The houſes of the Mingrelians ate built with timber, 
of which they have great plenty ; but the poorer fort 
never raiſe them above one ſtory, nor the rich above two. 
The lower room is always furniſhed with beds and 
' couches to lie down or fit upon: but theſe buildings are 
inconvenient, from their having neither windows nor 
chimnies; and as they have frequently only one room 
for a whole family, they all lie together, and at night 
have alſo their cattle with them. 

' They have no cities nor towns, except two by the ſea- 
ſide ; their houſes are ſcattered over the country, that you 
can hardly travel a mile without ſeeing three or four of 
them. There are nine or ten caſtles in the country, the 
chief of which is that where the prince keeps his court, 
Theſe caſtles are built in the following manner: in 


the midſt of a thick wood the people erect a ſtone tower, 


thirty or forty feet high, capable of containing fifty or 
ſixty perſons. This is the place of ſtrength where all 
the riches of the lord, and of thoſe who put themſelves 
under his protection, are ſhut up. Near this tower are 
five or ſix others of wood, which ſerve as magazines for 
proviſions, and as places of retreat for the wives and 
children of the people in caſe of an attack. There are 
alſo ſeveral huts made of wood, others of branches of 
trees, and others of canes and reeds. The area.in which 
they are incloſed is encompaſſed by a cloſe hedge, and by 
a wood ſo thick that it is impoſſible to find theſe retreats 
but by the way cut to them, which is ſtopped up by 
trees, whenever there is reaſon to apprehend the approach 
of an enemy. 

The nobles have full power over the lives and eſtates 
of their tenants, and even ſell or diſpoſe of their wives and 
children in what manner they pleaſe. Beſide, every huſ- 
bandman is obliged to furniſh his lord with as many cat- 
tle, and as much corn, wine, and other proviſions as is 
in his power. Thus the riches of the great conſiſt in the 
number of their vaſlals. They are the judges of all the 
diſputes that ariſe between them ; but when they them- 
ſelves are at variance, they determine their quarrels by 
force of arms, and therefore all of them go armed with 
a ſword, a lance, and bow. HMHingrelia is but thinly peo- 
pled, which is owing to their wars, and the vaſt numbers 
fold by the nobility to the Turks and Perſians. 

All their trade is carried on by way of barter, for 
their money has no ſettled value. The current ſpecies 
are ſaid to be piaſters, Dutch crowns, and abaſſis, which 
laſt are coined in Georgia, and bear the Perſian ſtamp. 
The revenues of the prince of Mingrelia do not exceed 
twenty thouſand crowns a year, which are raiſed by 
cuſtoms on goods exported and imported, by ſelling of 
ſlaves, and by fines and impoſitions. But for this he has 
little uſe; for his ſlaves ſerve him without pay, and his 
vaſſals furniſh his court with more proviſions than he can 
conſume. He is not able to raiſe more than four thouſand 
men fit to bear arms, and thoſe are chiefly cavalry. The 
ſoldiers are not diſtributed either into regiments or com- 
panies ; but each lord and gentleman leads his men to 
battle without order, and they follow him as well in flying 
as in charging the enemy. The prince of Mingrelia pays 
a tribute to the Grand Signior of ſixty thouſand ells of 
linen cloth made in that country. | 

The religion of the Colchians was anciently the ſame 
with that of the Greeks and Romans; but, according to 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, they were converted to Chri/tia- 
nity by a ſlave, in the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 
The Mingrelians however aſſert, that St. Andrew preach- 
ed among them, at a place called Pigaitas, where a church 
now ſtands, to which the catholicos, or archbiſhop, goes 
once in his life to make the holy oil uſed in baptiſm. 
However, theſe people are utterly unworthy of the name 
of Chriſtians; for they have fallen into ſuch an abyſs of 
Ignorance, that, according to Sir 7%n Chardin, they 
look upon every thing moſt eſſential in Chriſtianity as 
mere fables, and yet practiſe ſome outward forms and 
ceremonies of religion. Their cletgy perform ſcarcely 
any duties belonging to their office; for few of them 


_ drag and they have in a manner loſt the method of 
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performing divine ſervice. They make a public profeſ- 


ſion of foretelling future events; and as ſoon as a Min- 
grelian is ſick, the prieſt is ſent for; not to pray with 
him, but to look in his book to ſee whether he will die of 
that diſeaſe. The prieſt opens the book, which he takes 
care to bring with him, and having with great gravity 
turned over the leaves, pronounces, with the voice of an 
oracle, that the Catz, for thus they call their images, bein 
offended, has inflicted upon him that diſeaſe, and if a Ne 
preſent be not made him, the patient will die. This pre- 
ſent uſually conſiſts of a cow, a hog, a goat, or the like, 
which the poor wretch, terrified at the apprehenſions 
of death, immediately gives the prieſt to be offered to 
the image. | | 

The catholicos of Mingrelia has a great revenue; for he 
has four hundred vaſſals, who furniſh his houſe with all the 
neceſſaries, and many of the ſuperfluities of life. He ſells 
the chi dren of theſe people to the Turks, and when he 
viſits the places in his dioceſe, it is not to reform the 
clergy, or inſtruct the people, but to enrich himſelf, His 
ſanctity conſiſts in abſtinence from fleſh and wine in Lent ; 
and he is generally ſo ignorant, that he can ſcarcely read 
his Breviary and Miſſal. He has fix biſhops under him, 
who never viſit their churches and dioceſes ; but ſuffer the 
prieſts to live in ignorance, and the people to commit the 
greateſt crimes. Their principal revenues ariſe from the 
opprefſions of their vaſſals, and ſelling their wives and 
children. However, like the Greek billiops, they abſtain 
from fleſh, and ſeem to think that this is almoſt the only 
duty they are obliged to perform. Their cathedrals are 
adorned with images, which they embelliſh with gold and 
jewels. They are cloathed in ſcarlet and velvet, and dif- 
fer from the ſeculars in wearing long beards, and bonnets 
that are black, high, and round. | 

The common prieſts are numerous, and miſerably poòr. 
They cultivate their own grounds and thoſe of their lords, 
and are as great ſlaves as the ſeculars; nor have they any 
reſpect ſhewn them, except when they bleſs the food 
at meals, or ſay maſs. As their pariſh churches have no 
bells, they call the people togetner by knocking with a 
great ſtick upon a board, Their churches are commonly 
kept as naſty as ſtables ; and, though the images are foul, 
broken, And covered with duſt, the worſhip paid them is 
in the higheſt degree idolatrous. They indeed worſhip 
thoſe moſt that are decked out in the fineit manner, or 
moſt famed for their cruelty ; and when they ſwear by one 
of theſe, they never break their oath. One of their moſt 
formidable images is named St. Giobas, whom they dare 
not approach nearer than to the place where they can juſt 
ſee him, and there they leave their preſents, for they ima- 
gine he kills all who venture to approach him. | 

For none of the NRomiſb ſaints have they any value, 
except for St. George, to whom both they and the. Geor- - 
gians pay the higheſt reverence. Their maſs reſembles 
that of the Greeks, Their chalice is a wooden goblet, 
and their patten a wooden diſh, They never ſay maſs in 
Lent, but on Saturdays and Sundays, becauſe they think the. 
communion ſpoils their faſting. 2 

Sir John Chardin relates, that while he was in Mingrelia, 
he was invited to two chriſtenings, which were perform- 
ed in the following manner: the prieſt being ſent for at 
about ten in the morning, went into the buttery, where 
they keep the wine, and ſitting on a bench, began to read 
an half-torn octavo volume, running on very faſt, in a low 
voice, and in the moſt careleſs manner. In about a quar- 
ter of an hour the father and godfather brought in a boy 
about five years old, when the godfather fixed up a ſmall 
candle againſt the cabin-door, and ſcattered a few grains of 
incenſe upon ſome hot embers. The prieſt ſtill continu- 
ed reading with the ſame inattention, breaking off to 
ſpeak to every body that came in; while the father and 
godfather were all the time walking in and out, and the 
little boy was eating heartily. In about an hour a bucket 
full of warm water was brought in, and the'prieſt having 
put into it about a ſpoonful of the oil of walnuts, bad the 
godfather undreſs the child, which he had no ſooner 
done than he was ſet on his feet in the water, and the god- 
father waſhed his whole body very carefully, The prieſt, 
then taking a ſmall quantity of the oil of union out of a 
leathern purſe that hung at his girdle, gave it to the god- 
father, who anointed the child o the crown of the head, 
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the forehead, the ears, the noſe, the cheeks, the chin, the 
ſhoulders, the elbows, the back, the belly, the knees, and 
feet ; while the prieſt continued reading, till the godfather 
had dreſſed the child; when the father og. wa, in boiled 

rk and wine, they ſat down to table with the family, and 
— got drunk. 85 

The fame author ſays, that every other religious act 
is celebrated by the Mingrelians with the ſame indecent 
irreverence: he informs us, that one day as he was 


paſſing by a church, the prieſt, who was ſaying mals, | 


heard him aſk the way, of ſome people who were ſtanding 
at the door, and cried out from the altar, Stay, 
« and I'll ſhew you.” A moment after he came to the 
door, muttering the maſs as he walked; and having 
aſked whence he came, and whither he was going, he 
very civilly ſhewed him the way, and then returned to 
the altar. | 

They obſerve nearly the ſame faſts as the Greeks, for 
they keep the four great Lents, the firſt before 10 
which is forty-eight days; that before Chri/tmas, which 
is forty days; St. Peter's faſt, which laſts near a month; 
and the faſt obſerved by the Eaftern Chriſtians in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, which continues fifteen days. 
Their prayers are all addreſſed to their idols for temporal 
benefits, as for their own proſperity and the ruin of their 
enemies. They abſtain from work only at the feſtivals 
of Chriſtmas nd Eaſter, which they celebrate only by eat- 
ing. and drinking in their houſes to exceſs; but their 
33 feſtivals are when the image of a ſaint is carried 


rough their country; upon which occaſion they dreſs in 


their beſt cloaths, make a 
ſents to the idol. 8 
Theſe people have certain monks, of the order of St. 
Bafil, who wear black bonnets, eat no fleſh, and ſuffer 
their hair to grow; but pay no regard to religion, ex- 
cept obſerving their faſts with great exactneſs. They 
have alſo nuns of the ſame order, who obſerve their faſts, 
and wear a black veil; but they have no nunneries, nor 
are under any vows, but quit the order whenever they 
teaſe. 
? In their marriages the parents of the girl agree upon 
the price with the perſon who deſires her; and here they 
pay leſs for a woman who has been divorced, mare is de- 
manded for a widow, and ftill more for a maid. When 
the agreement is made, the young man may keep com- 
pany with her till the money is paid; and it is no ſcan 
if ſhe prove with child by him. 

In mourning for the dead, the women rend their gar- 
ments, tear their hair, and fleſh, beat their breaſts, and 
make terrible lamentations. The men tear their cloaths, 
and ſhave their heads and faces. The mourning laſts 
— days; on the ten firſt of which it is accompanied 
with the moſt extravagant ſigns of grief, which then 
gradually diminiſh till the fortieth, when they inter the 
body. A feaſt is then made for all who come to weep 
and the biſhop, after having faid maſs, lays claim to every 
thing which belonged to the deceaſed, his horſes, arms, 
cloaths, wy > and _ thing of the like kind; for, 
among the Mingrelians, death is the ruin of families; 
but when a biſhop dies, the prince ſays the maſs for the 
dead on the fortieth day of mourning, and takes all his 
moveable goods. . 


great feaſt, and offer their pre- 


On the confines of Mingrelia, lie the little principality t 
The former 


of GURIEL, and the kingdom of Imeretta. 
borders upon Imeretta and a part of Mingrelia on the W. 
upon Mount Caucaſus on the E upon the Black Sea on the 
S. and upon Armenia on the ag 
IMERETTA, or IMERETIA, which is ſomthing larger 
than the country of Guriel, is encompaſſed by Mount Cau- 
caſus, Mingrelia, the Black Sea, the princi 4 8 of Guriel, 
and part of Georgia. Like Mingrelia, it is covered with 
woods and mountains, but the vallies are more pleaſant 


and more fertile; they feed cattle, and produce corn, pulſe, 


and a variety of Herbs. There are ſome iron mines, and 
ſome money current among the people; and this is coined. 
in the kingdom. | 

The capital is 
not live in towns or villages, but are diſperſed over-the 
country in ſmall hamlets. They are ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of 20,000 families; are leſs mixed with foreigners, and in 
their perſons handſomer than the other Georgians ; they 
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Cutais, but the Ineretians, in general, do 


Tux kv in Asts. 


are likewiſe bolder and more induſtrious: they ſend year! 
conſiderable quantities of wine to the neighbouring parts 
of Georgia, in leathern bags, carried by horſes; but the 
are without manufactures, very poor and miſerable, bei 
cruelly oppreſſed by their landlords. The prince uſual} 
travels from houſe to houſe, living on his vaſlals, Fax 
never changes his quarters till he has conſumed ever 
thing eatable. His uſual fare conſiſts of gem, (a ſpecies 
of millet, ground and boiled into a paſte) a piece of roaſt. 
ed meat, and ſome preſſed caviar, all which he eats with 
his fingers ; forks and ſpoons being unknown in Imeretia. 
At table he is frequently employed in judging Cauſes, 
which he decides at his diſcretion, there being no law in 
his dominions but his own will. Ellis's Memoir, c. 
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S ECT. XIV. 


Of SyRIA, called by the Turks SurIsTax, 


The Face of the Country, Climate, and Seaſons ; their Fa. 
_—_ and Met had of Huſbandry ; their Beaſts, Birds, 
eptiles, and Inſects. | 


VING taken a view of the Turk; empire in 


A 
| | Ala, from Arabia to its moſt northern extremity, 
we 


all lay before the reader an account of the coun- 

tries ſituated to the W. of Arabia; and, beginning with 

Syria, Phœnicia, and Paleſtine, ſhall proceed to Natolia, 

- Aa Minor, and the Afatic iſlands ſubje& to the 
urks, | 

SYRIA is bounded on the N. by Diarbec and Natelia; 
on the E. by Diarbec and the Deſarts of Arabia; which 
alſo, together with Judea, bound it on the S; and on 
the W. by the Mediterranean Sea. According to M. 
Volney, the preſent inhabitants of this country are igno- 
rant of its name of Syria, which is abridged by the Greets 
from Aſyria, and call it Barr-el-Sham, which ſignifies, 
4 country to the left.” It contains about five thouſand 
two hundred ſquare leagues, at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty in length, and thirty-five in breadth, 

The coaſt is in general bordered by very high moun- 
tains, except near Seleucia, and from Mount Pieria to 
Mount Caſſius, which is ten or fifteen miles, where it 
is level, and opens a paltage for the river Orontes to dii- 
charge itfelf into the Mediterranean. Theſe mountains 


are covered with trees, ſhrubs, and a number of plants, 


which do not, like thoſe in the plains, loſe their ver- 
dure during the heat of fummer. As they abound with 
ſprings, theſe form ſmall rivulets, which, in ſome places 
on the fide next the ſea, unite into rivers, and refreſh the 
plains between them and the ſea-ſhore. Behind them on 
the land-ſide are generally extenſive plains, that alſo 
receive great benefit from the ſtreams that deſcend from 
the mountains, near which they are covered with myrtle, 
oleander, and other ſhrubs. But the oppoſite boundaries 
of thoſe plains are chiefly low, rocky, barren hills; 
but behind them are other large plains, which, though 
only watered by the rains that fall in winter, are ex- 
ceeding fertile. This intermixture of rocky eminences 
_ plains extends about ſixty or ſeventy miles within 
land. 

The ORonTEs is the only river of any note in Syria. 
It riſes on the land- ſide of the above high mountains near 
' Damaſcus, and from thence, taking a winding courſe, falls 
into the ſea near Autioch. The reſt of the rivers, which 
are few and inconſiderable, are abſorbed by the thirſty 
plains through which they paſs. 

Ihe ſeaſons are here extremely regular, and the air, ia 
moſt parts of the country, ſo pure and free from damps, 
that, from the end of May to the middle of September, all 
the inhabitants, of whatever rank, ſup and ſleep expoſed 
to the air in their court-yards, or upon the houſe- tops. 
But ſome parts of the ſea-coaſt are very different, as will 
be noticed in the ſequel, The natives reckon that the 
Heverity of winter laſts only forty days, beginning from the 
twelfth of December, and ending at the twentieth of 
January. During this time the air at Aeppo is very, 
piercing, even to ſtrangers who have juſt come from a cold 
climate: yet, during the thirteen years Dr, Ruſſel reſided 
here, the ice was not above three times of ſufficient 
| | ſtrength 
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ſtrength to bear a man, and that too with caution, and 
only in a ſituation ſheltered from the beams of the ſun. 
In ten years of that time, the ſnow never lay on the 
ground above a day: even in the depth of winter, when 
the ſun ſhines and there is no wind, the weather is warm, 
and ſometimes almoſt hot. Hence narciſuſes are in 
flower during all this ſeaſon, and violets, at the lateſt, ap- 
pear before it is quite over. As February advances, the 
fields, which were before partly green, become entirely 
covered with an agreeable verdure. | 
The ſpring is extremely pleaſant, but is of ſhort dura- 
tion; for as March brings it on with rapidity, ſo April 
with equal haſte advances toward ſummer; and the 
agreeable livery worn by the fields during theſe two 
months, and indeed through moſt of the winter, fades 
before the middle of May; and, ere that month is cloſed, 
the whole country has ſo parched and barren an aſpect, 
that one would ſcarce think it capable of producing any 
thing beſides the few hardy plants that are ſtill able to 
reſiſt the extreme heats. From this time no refreſhing 
ſhowers fall, and ſcarce a friendly cloud appears to ſhel- 
ter the inhabitants from the ardent beams of the ſun, till 
about the middle of September, when a little rain gene- 
rally falls, and greatly refreſhes the air. There 1s an 
interval of between twenty and thirty days from theſe 
firſt rains till the ſecond, during which the weather is 
| ſerene, temperate, and extremely delightful; and if the 
rains have been plentiful, 3 but of a few hours du- 
ration, the country ſpeedily aſſumes a new face. After 
the ſecond rains the weather becomes variable, and win- 
ter approaches; but by ſuch ſlow degrees, that the 
reateſt part of the trees preſerve their leaves till the 
middle of November ; and people of the moſt delicate 
conſtitutions never have fires till about the end of that 
month. | 
The country about Aleppo has ſeldom any hard gales 
of wind ; the coldeſt in winter blow between the E. and 
N. W. and the nearer they approach to the former point, 
the colder they are during that ſeaſon and part of the 
ſpring; but from the beginning of May to the cloſe of Sep- 
tember, the winds blowing from the very ſame points, re- 
ſemble the air iſſuing from the mouth of a hot oven. 
With reſpect to the vegetables of this country, they 
ſow in the fields Turkey wheat, hart beans, a green kind 
5 


of kidney-beans, Turkey millet, lentils, hemp, cotton, muſt- 


melons, water-melons, a ſmall cucumber, baſtard ſaffron, | 


and ſeveral others. Near Aleppa, tobacco is planted in 
the gardens ; but in the villages, at about ten or fifteen 
miles diſtance, a large quantity is planted in the fields, and 
all the hills from Shogre to Latachia produce ſuch plenty 
of it, that this vegetable makes no inconſiderable branch 
of trade, particularly with Egypt. | 
The harveſt begins with cutting the barley, about th 
beginning of May, and both that and the wheat are ge- 
nerally got in by the twentieth of the ſame month. As 
ſoon as it is eut down, or plucked up (which is the more 
uſual method) it is carried to a neighbouring ſpot of 
hard even ground, where it is ſeparated from the huſk 
by a machine like a ſledge, that runs upon two or three 
rollers, drawn by horſes, oxen, or aſſes. In theſe rollers 
are fixed low iron wheels, notched like the teeth of a 
ſaw, which being pretty ſharp, at once cut the ftraw, 
and ſeparate the grain. Their granaries are ſubter- 
raneous caverns, entered by a ſmall hole like a well, fre- 
quently in the highway; and as they are commonly left 
open when empty, they render riding in the night not a 
little dangerous near the villages. 5 
The olives produced about Aleppo are little more than 
ſufficient to ſerve the inhabitants for pickling; but at 
Ealib, about thirty miles to the S. W. and in the neigh- 
bouring villages, there are large plantations, which afford 
abundance of oil, with which, and the aſhes brought by 
the Arabs from the Deſert, a conſiderable quantity of ſope 
is annually made. | | 
In ſome parts of Syria are herds of bufeles ; but near 
- 7 there are very few, and thoſe chiefly kept for their 
milk. | „ 
They have two forts of ſheep, the one reſembling the 


larger kinds in Britain, only their tails are rather bigger 


and thicker; the others are the moſt numerous, and have 
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terminating in a ſmall appendage that turns back, and is 
of a ſubſtance between fat and marrow ; it is not eaten 
ſeparately, but is mixed with lean meat in many of their 
diſhes; and is alſo often uſed inſtead of butter. Theſe 
tails uſually weigh upward of fifteen pounds ; but thoſe 
which belong to ſheep of the largeſt breed, and that have 
been fattened, ſometimes weigh fifty pounds, The 
ſheep in Aleppo, being kept up in yards, are in no danger 
of injuring their tails ; but in other places, where they 
feed in the fields, the ſhepherds are obliged to fix a piece 
of thin board to the under part of the tail to prevent its 
being torn by the buſhes, thiſtles, and rocks, it not being 
covered underneath, like the upper part, with thick wool; 
ſome have alſo wheels to facilitate the dragging of this 
board after them, whence they have been reprelented by 
travellers as having carts to carry their tails, 

They have two kinds of goats, ane that reſembles thoſe 
in Britain, and the other remarkable for the length of their 
ears. Theſe are only a little larger than ours, and yet 
their ears are frequently a foot long, and broad in propor- 
tion ; they are chiefly kept for their milk, which is ſweet 
and well taſted. 

Syria abounds with two ſorts of antelope, of which that 
of the mountains is the moſt beautiful. Its back and neck 
are of a dark brown, and the antelope of the plain is nei- 
ther ſo ſwift, nor ſo well made; yet both forts are 
ſo extremely fleet, that the greyhounds, though very 
fleet, can ſeldom come up with them, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a falcon, unleſs in ſoft deep ground. 

There are plenty of hares, but none of the natives, 
except the Arabs, are fond of them. The method of 
dreſſing them is very extraordinary: they dig a hole in 
the earth, which they fill with light Ser” Aa and ſet 
it on fire; when thoroughly lighted, the hare, with the 
ſkin and entrails, juſt as it was taken, is thrown into it, 
and after the flame has ceaſed, they cover up the hole with 
the looſe earth taken out of it, which at firſt had been laid 
round the edge to grow hot, Thus it is left till they 
imagine it is ſufficiently roaſted ; when taking it out, 
they throw a handful of ſalt over it, and eat it without any 
other drefling.—A mode of cookery much like that prac. 
tiſed at Otabeite; ſee page 546 of this volume, 7 

Of the beaſts of burden here are three ſorts of camels, 
theſe are the Turcoman camel, the Arab camel, and the 
dromedary. | 

The Ne camel is much larger, ſtronger, more 
hairy, and of a darker colour than any of the others. 
Their common load is eight hundred pounds weight; but 
they ſometimes carry much more. Theſe cannot bear 
heat, and therefore they are never worked in the months of 
June, Fuly, or Auguſt. 

The Arab camel, which is much ſmaller, leſs hairy, and 
of a lighter colour, ſeldom carries more than ſix hundred 
pounds weight; but can bear heat and thirſt much better 
than the Turcoman. There is no need of theſe camels 
being fed with barley flour, or chopped ſtraw; for the 
very thiſtles and other plats, which grow in the deſert, 
are almoſt all the food they require. Dr. Ruſſel ſays, 
that he remembered an inſtance, where, in a caravan from 
a uh the camels, which were of this ſort, travelled 
without water for fifteen days; but the quantity they 
drank, as ſoon as they came at it, proved fatal to many of 
them. 8 | | 

The dromedary appears to be only a high breed of the 
Arab camel, from which they are only diſtinguiſhed by 
being of a lighter and handſomer make; and, inſtead of 
the B walk to which the others are accuſtomed, 
they pace, and are generally ſaid to go as far in one day as 
the others in three. Ws 3 \ 
The other beaſts of burden are horſes, which are here 
well broke, being taught to ſet off at full ſpeed and 
ſuddenly to ſtop, * There are two forts of gffes, one 
very large, with remarkable long ears, the other ſmall, 
reſembling thoſe in Exgland; there are likewiſe ſome 
mules. Among the rocky hills, and in the mountains, are 
byenas. Foxes and wolves are found in the plains, but 
they are ſmaller than thoſe in Europe; the jackalls are 
very numerous. WOLF: wi 3 os 1 
e country an _ me 7, 45 4 
dunghill-cock and hen, the Bagdat fawl, which is of a 


tails that are very broad and of an extraordinary fize, 
. > g ö | | | 


4 


large breed, the rumtin, or cock and hen without rumps. 
| | Among 
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Among the game are wild geeſe, plenty of wild ducks, and 
mallards, ſeveral kinds of widgeon, ſpoon-bills, and various 
ſorts of teal, water-hens, and water-rails, In autumn 
both the becca-figes and wit-walls are in ſeaſon ; the former 
are eſteemed great delicacies, Here are alſo, bu/tards 
of two kinds; the red-legged partridge, the frantolin, 
the fleſh of which is delicious; the common ſey-/ark, the 
wood-lark, the creſted-iart, and ſeveral others, particu- 
larly ſeveral ſpecies of Pigeons, among which is the carrier, 
formerly uſed by the Europeans for conveying expedi- 
tiouſly the news of a ſhip's arrival at Scanderoon : but this 
has been diſuſed for many years. 

The pigeon employed on ſuch an occaſion was always 
one that had young at Aleppo. Dr. Ruſſel enquiring into 
the method of training them, was informed they were ſent 
to Scanderoon in an open cage, and as ſoon as let go, 
would fly back to Aleppo; but others faid, they were 
trained to it by letting them return from ſhorter diſ- 
tances on the Leben road. A ſmall piece of paper, 
on which was written the ſhip's name, the day of its arri- 
val, and the moſt material circumſtances, was fixed under 
the wing, to prevent its being deſtroyed by wet. One of 
theſe pigeons has been known to arrive in two hours and 
a half, tho? the diſtance is no leſs than ſeventy miles. 

Beſide the birds which ſerve for food or ſport, the country 
produces the black vulture, the cormorant, the flork, a few 
pelicans, the owl, a kind of jay, with feathers beautifully 
variegated with blue, green, and brown; two ſorts of the 
crane, one a fine bird, which the natives often keep tame 
in their houſes ; the heron, the flamingo, and the black-cap, 
a kind of gull, of which there are a great number in Aleppo 
during the winter, ſo tame, that the women call them 
from the houſe-tops, throwing up pieces of bread, which 
they catch in the air. 

King the reptiles are ſerpents of various kinds, and 
many of them extremely venomous ; but, as they all fl 
from man, and from the barren fields in ſummer, at whic 
time only they are found abroad, there is but little danger 
of accidentally treading upon them. The ſcorpion and 


ſcolopendra often ſting the natives in their houſes, which 


cauſes great pain for ſeveral hours, but is attended with no 
other Fi conſequence. In the gardens are tree frogs, and 
over the whole country are various kinds of /izards. 

Of the uſeful inſects, there are only ſill-worms, which 
produce a conſiderable quantity of filk ; and bees, which 
make excellent honey. Among thoſe which are preju- 
dicial are the locu/ts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch 
incredible numbers, as to deſtroy all the verdure wherever 
they paſs : but this ſeldom happens. 

The preſent inhabitants of Syria are compoſed of 


a great many different nations, all of which may however | 


be arranged under one or other of three principal claſ- 
ſes. —The poſterity of the people conquered by the 
Arabs ; or the Greeks of the lower empire: The poſ- 
terity of the Arabian conquerors :— The preſent ruling 
people, or the Ottoman Turks, —The firſt claſs M. Yolney 
ſubdivides into Greeks propetg or the ſeparatiſts from 
the Romiſh creed and worſhip; Latin-Greeks, or ſuch 
as adhere to the doctrines of the church of Rome; 
Maronites, or Greeks of the ſet of the monk Maron, 


who are an inconſiderable people: the Arabs he ſubdi- 


vides into four diſtinct communions: the proper deſ- 
cendants of the conquerors ; the Motoualis; the Druzes; 
and the Anſarians : to which he adds three wandering 
tribes called Turkman, Curds, and Bedouin Arabs. The 
Turkman hordes generally encamp on the plains of An- 
tioch; the Curds in the mountains between Alexandretta 
and the Euphrates; and the Bedouin Arabs ſpread over 
the whole eaſtern frontier, bordering on the deſerts, 
When Sultan Selim I. had taken Syria from the 
Mamlouks, A. D. 1516, he put it under the government 
of viceroys, or Pachas, the Turkiſh word pacha being 
formed of the two Perſian words Pa- Shah, which literally 
ſignifies, in the place of the king ; at the ſame time di- 


. viding the whole country into five Pachalics, namely, 


Aleppo, Tripoli, Sayd, (lately removed to Acre) Damaſcus, 
and Palgſtine. The limits of theſe pachalics have often 
varied, but their general extent has, ever ſince, been 


nearly the ſame as at their firſt eſtabliſhment. Theſe 


offices are not held for life, nor during pleaſure, but 
are granted for ſhort terms, ſometimes a few months, 


- - though the time is generally extended. 
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In moſt of the Pachalics the Pacha is both vicero 
and farmer general of the, diitrict ; but in that of Aleppo 
the two offices are ſeparated, a Mehaſſel, or collector 
being appointed to receive the revenues. M. Valuey 
ſays, that in the year 1784, when he was in the country 
the collector paid to the Porte, for farming the revenues 
during that year, above 40,000 J. ſterling, beſides a pre- 
ſent to the viſir of three or four thouſand more, for 
which he became entitled to all the cuſtoms paid on 
imports and exports; to the taxes on cattle brought 
from the N. and E; the fifth of the ſalt- works of Djeboul; 
and the Miri or land- tax; all which the ſame writer 
ſuppoſes to have produced above Go, ooο . The Pacha 
of this diſtrict received from the Porte a fixed allow. 
ance or falary, ſomewhat more than 8, ooo J. for 
which he was required to maintain the troops, both 
horſe and foot, for the defence of the country; to keep 
in repair the roads, and forts; beſide which the mini- 
ſters of ſtate expected handſome preſents: as his ſtipend 
was inſufficient for theſe expenditures, he was ſuffered to 
levy contributions on the Curds and Turkmans, whilſt 
his exactions from the reſident inhabitants were conniv- 
ed at; by all which means he accumulated much wealth, 
The Pacha of Damaſcus poſſeſſes not only ſovereign 
authority over the Pachalic, but all its revenues, which 
are more conſiderable than thoſe of any other, He ig 
alſo conductor of the ſacred caravan of Zecca, under 
the title of Emir Hadj. The annual tribute he pays 
to the Sultan is only 2343 1. as he is charged with all 
the expences of the Hadi, which is ſuppoſed to be 
312,500 J. Beſide his other emoluments, this Pacha is the 
heir of all pilgrims who die on their journey, 

M. Volney ſtates the annual ſum which the Pachas of 
Syria pay into the Kaſna, or treaſury of the Sultan, to 
amount to 2345 purſes, which is equal to 122, 1351. 
ſterling. Whilſt the revenues from Syria drawn by other 
means, and not paſting through the governor's hands, he 
rates at the vaſt ſum of 190, oo . more. Beſide which, he 
conſiders the country as producing to thoſe who farm it 
1,281,250/. but in this he is ſurely greatly beyond the 
truth, 

The conſtant forces of the country conſiſt of three thou- 
ſand four hundred cavalry, and two thouſand three hun- 
dred Barbary infantry. The ſame traveller ſuppoſes the 
preſent option of Syria to be 2,305,000 perſons, 
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A Deſcription of the City of ALEPPO and the neighbouring 
Country ; of the Inhabitants, and particularly of the Cuſ- 
toms of the Chriſtians ; with an Account of the Marriages 
4 the Maronites, and the Manner of Life purſued by the 

uropeans in that City. The epidemic Diſeaſes which 
prevail at Aleppo. | 


HE city of AL Ero, the preſent metropolis of Syria, 
and the uſual reſidence of the Pacha, called by the 
1 


rks Helab, is ſituated ſixty miles from the ſea, in 35 
45 N. latitude, and in 37 20” E. longitude from the 
meridian of Greenwich; and with reſpect to its buildings is 
inferior to no city in this part of the Turk; empire. 

This city with its ſuburbs is built on eight ſmall hills, 
none of which are of a conſiderable height, except one in 
the middle of the city, upon which the caſtle is erected. 
This is of a conic form, and ſeems in a great meaſure ar- 
tificial, and raiſed with the earth thrown out of a broad 
deep ditch with which it is ſurrounded. The city is en- 
gompaſſed by a wall now much decayed, and a broad ditch, 
in moſt places converted into gardens. It is about three 
miles and a half round ; but including the ſuburbs, which 
lie chiefly to the north-eaſt, the whole is about ſeven miles 
in compaſs. | =P 

The houſes are built of ſtone; but as the ſtreets are 

enerally narrow, and the houſes have no windows that 
ook into them, nothing is to be ſeen but dead walls, 
which give them a diſagreeable appearance, The ſtreets 
are well paved, and kept remarkably clean, 

The moſques are numerous, and ſome of them mag- 
nificent, Before them is a ſquare area, in the middle of 
which is a-fountain for . the appointed ablutions before 
prayers; and behind ſome of the larger moſques are ſmall 
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There are alſo many large caravanſeras, each conſiſt- 
ing of a ſpacious ſquare court, on all ſides of which are 
erected, on the ee. a number of rooms, occa- 
ſionally uſed for ſtables, chambers, or warehouſes. Above 
ſtairs is a colonade on each of the four ſides, to which 
open ſeveral ſmall rooms, wherein the merchants, as well 
natives as ſtrangers, tranſact moſt of their buſineſs. 

In the city are alſo a number of public bagnios, which 
are frequented by people of all religions, and of all ranks ; 
except thoſe in high ſtations, who generally have bagnios 
in their own houſes. as | 

The bazars, or market places, are here, as in other 
parts of the E 70 long, narrow, covered ſtreets, with 
ſhops on each fide, juſt ſufficient to hold the tradeſman, 
and perhaps one or two more, with all his commodities 
about him, the buyer being obliged to ſtand without. 
A particular bazar is allotted for each trade, and theſe 
and the ſtreets are locked up an hour and an half after 
ſun- ſet, and many of them earlier. It is remarkable, that 
though their doors are moſtly caſed with iron, yet their 
locks are of wood. / | 

The natives in their common buildings make uſe of a 
white gritty ſtone, that is every where in plenty about the 
city: it is eaſily cut, but grows hard by being expoſed 
to the air. In the gates, pillars, and pavements of 
their nobleſt ſtructures, they employ a yellow marble, 
capable of a tolerable poliſh, This is alſo the produce 
of the country, and is often intermixed, by way of orna- 
ment, with red, white, and coarſe black marble, brought 
from other places: but when they are in want of the 
red, they give their own yellow marble that colour, by 
rubbing it over with oil, and then putting it into a mo- 
derately hot oven, where they keep it for ſeveral hours. 

The city is, in itſelf, one of the moſt agreeable in Syria, 
and is. perhaps the cleaneſt and beſt built of any in Turkey. 
On whatever fide it is approached, its numerous minarets 
and domes preſent an agreeable proſpect to the eye, 
fatigued with the continued ſameneſs of the brown and 
parched plains. In the centre is an artificial moun- 
tain ſurrounded by a dry. ditch, on which is a fortreſs 
in ruins. From hence is a fine proſpect of the city, 
and to the N. diſcover the ſnowy tops of the moun- 
tains of Bailan; and on the W. thoſe which ſeparate 
the Orontes from the ſea; while to the 8. and E. the 
eye can diſcern as far as the Euphrates. The air of 
this place is very dry and piercing, but very ſalubrious. 

At about the diſtance of five miles are ſeveral ſprings 
that ſupply the city with good water, by means of an 
aqueduct, which is ſaid to have been built by the empreſs 
Helena. This water is ſufficient for the neceſſary purpoſes 
of drinking and cookery. Almoſt every houſe has alſo a 
well; but that water being brackiſh, it is only employed 
for waſhing the yards, and filling the reſervoirs for the 
ſupply of the fountains. Indeed the river Caic, the an- 
dient Singas, which is no more than fix or eight yards 
broad, runs by the weſtern part of the city, within à few 
yards of the walls; but it barely ſerves to water a narrow 
flip of gardens on its banks, that extends from about five 
miles N. to about three miles 8. of the town. Be- 
ſide theſe gardens, there are a few more near Bab Allah, 
a village about two miles to the N. W. which are ſup- 
plied by the aqueduct. The riſing grounds above the gar- 
dens, to which the water cannot be conveyed, are in ſome 
places laid out in vineyards, interſperſed with olive, fig, 
and piſtachio trees, as are alſo many ſpots to the eaſtward; 
where there are no gardens. n. 
Ihe fuel uſed in the houſes of Aleppo is wood and 
charcoal; but for heating their bagnios they burn the 
dung of animals, the parings of fruit, and the leaves of 

plants, all which, people are employed to gather and dry 
for that purpoſe. tO bag acorns 

The ground, at leaſt four or five miles round Aleppo, 


| 


nences, moſt of which are as high as any part of the 
city; and from the W. S. W. to the N. W. by W. 
this uneven country extends at leaſt twenty miles; 
buy is, however, interſperſed with many ſmall fertile 
- plains. | e tht 10} Rü K 05 

At the diſtance of about eighteen miles S. E. of 
Aleppo, is a large plain called the Valley of Salt, bound- 


is very ſtony and uneven, with a number of ſmall emi- 


s- | „ 
baſon, that retains the rain which deſcends frorti the 
rocks, together with the water that riſes from a few 
ſprings in the neighbourhood; and cauſe the whole to 
be overflowed in tho winter: The extent and uneven- 
neſs. of the ſurface prevents this water from being of 
any great depth; ſo that it is ſoon evaporated by the 


- [ſun, when it leaves a cake of ſalt in ſome places half 


an inch thick; and with this the whole encloſed plain 
is covered. The ſoil of this plain is a ſtiff clay ſtrongly 
impregnated with falt. In the month of April a number 
of people are employed in gathering this ſalt, which is 
nat only very good, but ſufficient to ſupply all this 
part of the country. Tint coy © A Aa 
The inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs of Aleppo are 
computed at about two hundred and thirty-five thouſand ; 
of whom two hundred thouſand are Turks, thirty thouſand 
are Chri/tians, and the remaining five thouſand Jeton. But 
though they are of ſuch different religions, they ſeem to 
be nearly the fame people, nor are the Chri/tians much 
ſuperior to their neighbours in virtue. The greateſt num- 
ber of them are Greeks, the moſt numerous next to them 
are Armenians, next to them the Syrians, and then the 
Maronites ; theſe chiefly reſide in the ſuburbs of the city, 
where their churches are erefted, | 

The vulgar language is Arabir; but the Turks of rank 
uſe the Turkiſh : moſt of the Armenians can ſpeak Arme- 
nian; many of the Fews underſtand Hebrew; but few 
Syrians can ſpeak Syriac; and ſcarce one of the Greeks 
underſtands a word of either ancient or modern Greet. 

Here the learned Pozck acquired that perfect know- 

ledge of the Arabic language, which enabled him to 
furniſh the literati of Europe with the moſt valuable in- 
formation concerning that part of Aja. He brought 
home many MSS. which are now repofited in the Boz- 
leian and other libraries in the Univerſity of Oxford: 
they exhibit noble ſpecimens of oriental literature; but 
the almoſt total diſregard which has been paid to that 
ſource of knowledge, occaſioned theſe treaſures to be 
conſidered in no better light than as uſeleſs curioſities, 
until the comprehenſive genius of Sir William Jones made 
the literary world acquainted with their real value. 
There are alfo a people named Chinganas, who, like 
the Arabs, wear a large ſilver or gold ring through the 
external cartilage of their right noſtril. Theſe people 
are eſteemed the plague of Aleppo; they reſemble the 
Arabs, and, like ſome tribes of them, live in tents; but 
are not acknowledged by them. As they are extremely 
poor, a few of them, who are conſtantly encamped round 
the- ſkirts- of the city, hire themſelves for labourers, and 
other menial offices; but the greateſt number come 
thither from all parts in the ſpring, to aſſiſt in reaping 
the corn. FFF 

We have already given a ſufficient deſcription of the 
manners of the Turzs of this city, in deſcribing thoſe of 
Afia'in general, and ſhall here therefore only take a view 
of the cuſtoms and manners of the Chriſtians wlio com- 
poſe ſo conſidèrable a part of the inhabitane. 
When the Chriſtian women go abroad, they are as 
cloſely veiled as thoſe of the Turts; but they are ſeldom 
allowed to go any where but to church, to their phyſi- 
ctans, to the bagnio, and now and then to viſit a relation. 
A few women are permitted by their hufbands to go two 
or three times a year to their gardens; but others, tho* 
they are — from their houſes, never ſaw a garden 
in their lives.. 5 | 
The women in general have ſuch eaſy labours, that 
thoſe of the moſt delicate conſtitutions are ſeldom con- 
fined above ten or twelve days, and thoſe of the villages 
are commonly able to go the next day about their uſual 
employments. Women of all ranks ſuckle their own 
children, and ſeldom wean them till either the mother is 
again with child, or they are three or four years of age. 
As to the marriages of the Chri/tians, they are gene- 
rally gontracted when children, by their parents; and as 
there is no material difference between the nuptial cere- 
monies of the different ſes, a'deſcription of thoſe of th 
Maronites may ſerve as a ſpecimen of all the reſt. - 
The bride having been demanded, the bridegroom's 
relations are invited by the bride's father to partake of an 
entertainment, in order to fix the wedding-day ; for the 
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ed by low rocky hills, which form a Eind of natural 
Vox. I. 


* 


young folks themſelves have no vote in theſe affairs, in 
4 B | | which 
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which they are ſo nearly concerned. On the afternoon | 
of the day appointed, they again go to the bride's houſe, | 
and after ſupper is over, return to that of the bride- 
groom, who has not yet appeared; for he is obliged by 
cuſtom to hide himſelf, and is notto be found, till they have 
made a rr ſtrict ſearch for him. He is at len 
brought out 

and rejoicings are made on their finding him, and he and 
the brideman, after being led ſeveral times round the court 
in a noiſy ſñion, are conducted into a room where 
their wedding cloaths are laid out in form. A prieſt then 


ſays a long prayer over them, and being dreſſed, they are 
lea back into the court with the ſame ceremony as before. 
t, or a few hours after, the relations, ac- 


At midni 
companied by all of both ſexes who have been invited 
to the wedding, return in proceffion to the houſe where 


- the bride lives, with muſic playing before them, and 

each holding a candle. On their coming to the door, 

1 them, and when they knock and de- 
ri 


it is ſhut | 
mand the bride, are refuſed admittance. 


the Upon 
this a mock fight — 4. 


ſhe is carried in proceſſion to the bridegroom's, ac- 
companied only by one or two of her ſiſters, or neareſt 
ſemale relations, and being ſeated at the upper end of the 
room, among the women, continues veiled with red 
gauze, and muſt neither ſpeak nor move, except riſing to 
every. perſon who comes into the room, of which ſhe is 
informed by one of the women, who conſtantly fits by 
her; for ſhe muſt not open her eyes. Few retire to 
reſt, and the remainder of the night is ſpent in mirth by 
each ſex in their 8 _———_ there being no 
want of wine, arrack, fruit, 

- At about nine the next morning, 
comes to perform the ceremony. At his entrance a 
women are veiled; and the bride ftands entirely covered, 

ſupported by two women. be bridegroom dreiled in a 
25 robe, entering with the biſhop, is placed on the 

ride s left hand with his brideman by him, and a: ſhort 
ſervice being the biſhop puts à crown ſirſt on 
ridegroom's head, and then on the heads of the bride, 
id. Afterward joining the 

5 22 the ſer- 

degroom's 
finger, an to the bridemaid to be put 
on that of the bride. Near the concluſion. of the ſer 
vice, he ties a piece of tape or ribbon round the bride- 
F 


The ceremony being concluded, the bridegroom and 
all the men return to their own apartment, where they 
drink coffee, and ſit very gravely while the biſhop ſtays, 
which is not long, for dinner being immediately ſerved 
up for him and a few others, he dines and takes his 


leave, on which they inſtantly reſume their mirth. 
Great quantities of proviſions being dreſſed, ſeveral 
tables are covered both for dinner and ſupper, and there 


is generally plenty of arrack, wine, coffee, and tobacco. 
About midnight the bridegroom is led in proceſſion to 
the © bride's r her a glaſs. of 
wine, ſhe drinks to him, he having returned the 
compliment, is conducted back with the ſame ceremony. 
The muſic, during the whole time, continues playing; 
buffooneries and other diverſions are going forward; 
and. the houſe is uſually full of company till the next 
day in the afternoon, when all take their leave, except 
Nee 
t midnight leave him ily fatigued, to retire to the 
bent chambers: Ee SAT it 
All who are invited to the wedding ſend preſents, and 
for ſeveral days after the marriage is conſummated, flow- 
ers are ſent to the bride by -all her female acquaintance. 
On that day ſeven- night the bride's relations come to 
viſit her, and an entertainment is provided for them. 
But it is not thought decent for a bride to ſpeak to any 
rſon for at leaſt a month, except a few words to her 
* and this the Armenians are ſo unreaſonable as 
to extend to a year. The old women generally give 
them a ftri& charge about this, and particularly 
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them not to talk too ſoon even to the huſband. 
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3 but the bridegroom's party 
are always conquerors. The women then conduct the 
bride out of her chamber covered all oyer with a veil, and 


enjoin 
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Few women are allowed to ſit at table with their 
huſbands, but wait upon them as ſervants; and though 
they have no guards about their apartments, yet the peo. 
ple of faſhion are never permitted to appear unveiled 
before men, except they are their near telations, their 


gth | ſervants, prieſts, or phylicians. The Maronites a 
eſſed in his worſt clothes, when great noiſe 4 des are the 


leaſt ſtrict in this reſpeR, for ſome of them will a 
before particular ſtrangers, and are permitted to it ae 
table with their huſbands. Their confinement, however 
proceeds leſs from jealouſy of their conduct, than from 
the fear of the bad conſequences that might attend their 
being ſeen <4 a Turk, ſhould he take a liking to them. 
Ane although the key to Syria on the N. is not 
a place of ſtrength, there being many eminences around 
it from which it might be aſſaulted with advantage; 
but it is the emporium of Armenia, and the Dearbelar; 
from hence the caravans go to Bagdad and Perſa; and 
by Baſſora a communication is opened with the Perſian 
gulf, and India; with Egypt and Mecca by Damaſcusz 
and with Europe by Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, and 
Latakia, Commerce at this place is chiefly carried 
on by barter. Raw 'or ſpun cottons; coarſe linens, 
ſilk ſtuffs, copper, coarſe cloths, goats hair from Natelia, 
gall nuts of Kourdi/tan, and Piſtachio nuts, the growth 
of the neighbourhood ; in exchange for which they 
receive Languedoc cloths, cochineal, indico, ſugar and 
groceries. | 
The French haye a conſul here, and ſeven counti ng 
houſes z the Enghſh and Venetians two, and the mer- 
chants of Leghorn and Holland one. The emperor ap- 
pointed a conſul here, in the year 1784, in the perſon 
of a rich Jew merchant, who ſhaved his beard to aſſume 
the uniform and the ſword; Ruſſia has alſo ſent one 
very lately, Volneys Travels, Engliſh Tranſlation, II. 
* 52. The houſes conſiſt of only one ſtory. The 
inhabitants, as well Turks as Chriſtians, are conſidered 
as the moſt civilized in the whole empire, and European 
merchants in no other part of it, enjoy ſo much liberty, 
or are treated with ſo much reſpect. - . 
Ipbe greateſt part of the European merchants live in 
caravanſeras in the principal quarter of the city, in which 
the ground · floor ſerves. for their warehouſes, and the up- 
per ſtory is fitted up for their dwellings, by buildings be- 
tween the pillars of the colonade, forming a large corri- 
dore ; opening on which ate a number of rooms, ſo that 
they nearly reſemble cloiſters ; and as theſe merchants are 
unmarried, and their communication with the people of the 
country is almoſt ſolely on account of trade, their way of 
life nearly reſembles that of the monaſtic. They formerly 
wore. the Turtiſb habit, retaining only the hat and wig by 
way of diſtinction; but of late years moſt of them conti- 
nue in their proper dreis. From the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, and during ſome centuries following, the 
foreign merchants reſiding in London led à kind of colle- 
giate life, within the walls of the Steel hard, exactly re- 
ſembling that of the foreign merchants now reſiding at 
leppo. See Madox g Hiſt of the Exchequer, ch. xi. p. 288, 


A, 
and his Firma Burgi. r | 
The Europeans have their proviſions dreſſed after their 
own manner, and, the evening being the chief time of en- 
tertaining their friends, they eat more animal food for ſup- 
per than is euſtomary in England. At 'table they com- 
monly. drink a dry white wine and red wine, which 
is brought from Provence. The Engliſb in ſummer gene- 
rally drink before dinner and ſupper a draught of weak 
punch, which is found ſo very refreſhing, that now. moſt 
vf the other EZurepeens, ſeveral of the Eaftern Chriſtians, 
and ſome Twrks, follow their example. © (Lal 
All the Engh/b keep horſes, and three or four times a 
week ride out for an hour or two in the afternoon. On 
Saturdays, and frequently on Wedneſdays, they dine a- 
broad under a tent, in ſpring, autumn; and during the 
fine weather in winter. In the month of April, and part 
of May, they generally live at the gardens near Baballah ; 
and in the heat of ſummer they dine at the gardens. 
Thoſe who love hunting and hawking uſually go abroad 
twice a week after the ſecond rains, till the weather 
grows too warm; in the evening they uſually take a walk 
on the houſe-top. ' The reſt of the time is ſpent in the 
compting- houſe. 1275 So 8 
The 


. 
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"epidemical diftempe pers which prevail moſt in 
2 N Aleppo, 
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po, are fevers of ſeveral kinds, dyſenteries, quinſies, 
rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and peripneumonies; to which may 
be added the plague. AY { 
What is called © the ringworm, or pimple of Aleppo, 
is a very ſingular cutaneous — which generally 
appears in the face, at firſt like a pimple, which becoming 
enflamed, proceeds to an ulcer, ſomewhat ſmaller than a 
fixpence, which 2 continues a year, and then dies 
away, leaving an indelible ſcar; and with ſuch a mark 
almoſt all the inhabitants are disfigured. A ftranger 
| ſeldom reſides there three months without being thus at- 
tacked. As no remedy has been found for it, few apply 
any thing. M. Volney ſuppoſes that this appearance is 
cauſed by the quality of the water. 8 5 
Two days' journey to the N. E. of Aleppo is the town 
of Mambedj, ſo celebrated in ancient times, under the 
name of Bambyce and Hierapalis. No traces remain of the 
temple of that 'great goddeſs with whoſe worſhip Lucian 
has made us acquainted. The only remarkable monument 
is a ſubterranean canal, which conducts the water from 
the mountains of the N. for the diſtance of four leagues. 
All this country was formerly full of ſuch aqueduQts : the 
Aſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, eſteemed it a religious duty 
to convey the water to the deſert, in order to © multiply,” 
according to the precepts of Zoroafter, © the principles of 
life and of abundance :** accordingly we meet, at every 
ep, with aſtoniſhing proofs of ancient population. Along 
the whole road from to Hama, we diſcover the ruins 
of ancient villages, cifterns fallen in, and the remains of 
fortreſſes, nay even of temples. Yolney's Travels, II. 164. 
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SEC T. XVI. 


Of the Cities of ALEXANDRETTA, er SCANDEROON 3. 
ANTIOCH, now called ANTHAKIA ; LAODICEA, now 


_ called LATAKIA-; with a Deſcription of the Catacombs, |. 


and other Antiquities near that City? And alſo of the 
Cities of JEBILEE, anciently called GABALA, and of. 
Ana with their Remains of Antiquity, 1 


-. ALEXANDRETTH, or Little Alexandria, is ſaid to 
<= have. been repaired and embelliſhed, if not built, by 
Alexander the Great, after a victory he obtained near 
it over Darius; and it received its name to diſtinguiſh 
it from Alexandria in Egypt. This city, which is now 
called SCANDEROON, is ſituated at the extremity of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in 36 35 N. latitude, and 36* 20 E. 
Jongitude from Greenwich; on the ſea ſhore, at the 8. E. 
ſide of a pub in a low and flat ſpot. It is the port of 
Aleppo. Volney deſcribes this place as a mere village, 
without walls, in which the tombs are more numerous 


than the houſes. The air he ſays is fo extremely unwhole- | 


ſome here, that one-third of the crews of veſſels arriving, 
die of diſeaſes, if they continue during the ſummer ; ſhips 
ſometimes loſe all their men in two months. The chief 
malignity of this place is from May to September: it is 
cauſed by the ſtagnant waters and moraſſes which abound 
in its neighbourhood. Some years ſince, the merchants of 
Aleppo, withing to abandon a port ſo fatal to life, propoſed. 
to the pacha of Tripoli to carry the trade to Latatia, of- 
fering to repair that harbour at their own expence, on 
being exempted from paying all duties for ten years. To 
induce him to comply with their requeſt, they repreſented 
the advantages which would in time reſult to the whole 
country; to whieh the pacha replied, „It does not con- 
cern me what may happen in time, I was yeſterday at 
Marach, to-morrow, perhaps, I may be at Djedda:; why 
ſhould I deprive myſelf of preſent and certain advantages, 
for future benefits, in which I am not likely to ſhare ? 
Merchants and perſons of rank generally lodge with 
_ the conſuls of their awn nation, where they meet with 
better accommodations ; for theſe have handſome houſes 
a mile or two: from the town, where the place reſembles 
a little city. During the axceſſive heats, when Scanderoon 
is maſt unhealthful, many of the inhabitants retire to the 
neighbouring villages, particularly to Bailau, which is 
ſituated at ten miles diſtance, among very high mountains, 
where there is excellent water and allo delicious fruit. 
There are three European factors at Scanderommy: two for 
the. French, and one ſor the Engliſh and Venetian. 
About twenty- two miles to the &. of Scanderoun, are tlie 


| Foſephus fays was built by 
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remains of the ancient and celebrated city of AnTtocn, 
now called ANTHAKIA, once the capital of Syria, but 
now a ruinous place, the channel where veſſels uſed to 
ride being choaked up. It is ſituated on the river Orontes, 
called by the Arabs Elaaſi, from the ſwiftneſs of its ſtream; 
the word nen « the rebel,“ and has been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Turks ever ſince the year 1188. It was for- 
merly called by the Greeks Epidaphne, from the grove and 


oracle of Apollo adjoining to it; and there the diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt were firſt called Chri/ians. © This city, 


ſays MA. Vilney, anciently diftinguiſhed by the luxury 
of its inhabitants, is now no more than a ruinous town, 
whoſe houſes, built with mud and ſtraw, and marrow mir 
ſtreets, exhibit every appearance of miſery and wretched- 
neſs. Theſe houſes are ſituated on the ſouthern bank of 
the Orontes, and are covered to the S. by a mountain, 
upon the ſlope of which is a wall, built by the Cruſaders.” 
Valney's Travels, II. 154. | 
A little farther to the S. is Laopicta, now called 
LATAKIA. This city is ſituated in 35* 30“ N. latitude, 
and was originally built by Szleucus Nicanor, who gave it 
the name of Laodicea in ur of his mother. It was 
anciently a place of great magnificence. It is ſituated at 
the baſe, and on the ſouthern fide of a ſmall peninſula, 
which projects half a league into the ſea. Its port, like 
all on this coaſt, is a ſort of baſon, environed by a mole, 
the entrance of which is very narrow. It might contain 
twenty-five or thirty veſſels, but the Turks have ſuffered 
it to be ſo choaked up, that it will ſcarcely admit four. 


| Notwithſtanding which Latatia carries on a great com- 
merce, which conſiſts chiefly in tobacco, of which upward 


of twenty cargoes are annually ſent to Damietta; the re- 
turns from which are rice, which is exchanged in LU 


Syria for oils and cottons. In Strabs's time, inſtead of to- 


bacco, the exports conſiſted in its famous wines, the growth. 
of the hills. | | | 
Among the ruins of this ancient city are ſtill ſtanding 
ſeveral rows'of columns formed of porphyry and granite, 
with part of an aqueduct, the ſame, . which 
Herod ; this laſt is a maſſy 
ſtructure, without arches. The principal monument of 
the ancient grandeur and magnificence of this city is a 
large triumphal arch, ſupported by pillars of the Corinthia 
order. ; W + r 
About two furlongs to the N. of the city, near the 
ſhore, are the ancient catacombs, in which are ſeveral 
ſtone coffins, ſome of which have preſerved: their covers, 
and are adorned with beautiful decorations of ſhells and 
foliage; or the buſts of men and women, ſatyrs, and the 
heads of oxen; others are pannelled, and have their 
covers ſupported by pilaſters of the Ionic and Corinthian 
| The catacombs in which theſe coffins are found are 
formed in the rocky ground, and conſiſt of a number of 
ſepulchral vaults, from ten to thirty feet ſquare, and upon 
the front and ſide - walls of each ſtair- caſe are curious 
deſigns in baſſo relieve, anſwering to thoſe on the coffins. 
Along the tides of theſe vaults are narrow cells, wide 
enough to receive one of theſe coffins, and long enough 
for two or three. One of theſe vaults. is held by the 
Greeks in great veneration. It is called St. Teckla, in 
commemoration. of ſome acts of penance and martifica- 
tion aid to have been performed there by the firſt virgin 
martyr. In the middle of it is a ſpring ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce extraordinary. cures apt miraculous viſions; and 
here they bring thoſe aflited with the jaundice and other 
diſtempers; and, after ſeveral ceremonies, they return 
with a ſteady faith in their cure. Here. alſo the aged 
and decrepid pretend to receive - warnings of their ap- 


| proaching death; while the young foreſee a long train of 


the events which, they imagine, are to happen in the 


| future courſe of their lives. 


Oppoſite the northern extremity of Mount Lebanon, 
are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the ancient ARK A, the 
city of the {rkites, in a moſt agreeable ſituation. Here 
beautiful T hebaic columns and rich entablatures atteſt the 
ancient-ſplendor of the place. Arta was erected on the 
ſummit of a mount, and by its ſituation muſt have been 
in a manner impregnable. This mount is in the form of a 
cone, and ſeems to be the-work:of art. In a deep valley 


below the city is a ſwift ſtream, more than ſufficient to 


ſupply the place; yet it was thought moſt proper to bring 
| | — — the 
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the water from Afount Lebanon, which was effected by anj We ſhall now proceed to the S. E. and view the 
aqueduQ, whoſe principal arch could not be leſs than af mains of een viſible wr * 
hundred feet in diameter. BALBEC; which, like thoſe of Palmyra ready deſcribed 
| | both aſtoniſh and humble the ſpectator, and ſhew thar. 
: SECT. e dae rp to architecture, the moderns are very far 
* n mak x29 | ivalling the ancients. - - 
Of theſe Cities of Syria in the Part anctentl called Phœ- In degribis P ; 
FTT 
LIOPOLIS, DAMASCUS, L YRE, and 8IDON. Dawkins, with the- affiſtance'of a more 3 3 


H E ancient Phænicia, now included under the M. Volney. The valley of Becat, in which Balber is fitu.. 
18 eral name of Syria, was bounded on the N. by | ted, that author obſerves,” might be rendered one of the 
Syria Proper, already deſcribed ; on the E. by Arabia De- richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpots in Syria, it being more 
ferta ; onithe S. by Palefline; and on the W. by the Me- fertile than the celebrated vale of Damaſcus, and better 
diterranean Sea; and is comprehended partly under the | watered than the rich plains of Rama and Efdraelon. It 
beglerbeglic of Damaſcus, and partly under that of Saide. at preſent produces corn and ſome good grapes; but 
Though this is but a ſmall territory, it has made a conſi- though ſhade is an eſſential article of oriental luxury, there 
derable figure in hiſtory, on account of the ingenuity off are few plantations of trees. 
its inhabitants, to whom are generally attributed the in- This valley extends in length from Balbec almoſt to 
vention of letters, the art of navigation, the making of the fea, and its breadth, from Libanus or Lebanon, to 
glaſs, and many other uſeful diſcoveries. - In navigation Anti- Libanus, appears in few. places leſs than ſix miles, or 
they particularly excelled, and by their commerce not only | more than twelve. It is watered by the rivers Litane 
became a wealthy people, but eftabliſhed colonies in Eu- and Bardbuni; the firſt riſes from fot -Libanus, a little 
rope, Afia, and Africa. It is remarkable, that the name of| © the N. of Balbec, and is greatly increaſed by a fine 
Pheenicia is not to be found in the Hebrew text of the r peg by the city walls. The Bardonni riſes from 
holy. ſcriptures, though it is in the Greet verſion, it being | he foot of Libanus, and joins the Litane in the plain, 
always called in the former, Canaanites. Theſe; ftreams, which are encreaſed by ſeveral conſtant 
The principal places in this diſtri& are Tripoli, Balbec, rills from the melting ſnow of Libanus, might be im- 
Damaſeus, Tyre, and Sidon. + ] proved to all the purpoſes either of agriculture or pleaſure; 
Txz1eoLt, called Tx IroIIs of Syria, to diſtinguiſh it | When joined, they form the Ca/imiah, under which name 
from Tripoli in Barbary, received its name from its being my enter the ſea near Tyre. 
anciently formed of three cities at a ſmall diſtance from albec is agreeably ſituated -upon a riſing ground near 
each other, one of which belonged to the Aradians; or] the N. E. extremity of this plain, between Tripol of Syria 


ancient kingdom of Arad, the ſecond to the S:donians, and Damaſcus, in $4* 20” N. latitude, and there is not 
and the third to the Brians, perhaps as a common mart] the leaſt doubt of its being the Heliopolis, or city of the 
to thoſe maritime powers. The preſent town of Tripoli | ſun, of Cæiqyria, ſometimes called the Helicpolis of Phæ- 
is built at the diſtance of a mile and a half from the other, | nicia. It now contains about five thouſand inhabitants, a 
the declivity of a hill facing the ſea, in 35% 20”. N. few of which are Greet and Maronite Chriſtians, and ſome 


upon | 
latitude, and in 35* 500 E. 2 from Greenwich, | Fetus; but the people are poor, and without trade and 


It is ſurrounded with walls, fortified with ſeven high firong | manufactures. Ek | 

towers, and a caſtle, all of Gothic architecture; but the-| © When we compare the ruins of Balbec, ſays the 

ſtreets — and _ houſes low. — >= ex- ee 22 * with maſh of many ancient cities we 

traordinary building in the place is an aq with have vilited in Greece, Epypt, and Aſa, we cannot 

its reſervoirs, ſome of which are twenty or thirty feet thinking them the remains of the abs or plan — 2 

high; and being placed at proper diſtances in the. town, to haye been ever attempted. in architecture. 

ſupply -moſt of the houſes to the ſecond or third ſtories | be traveller, on taking a view of this city from the 

with water. A ſmall river alſo runs through the town, S. ſees the preſent. town' encompaſſed with its wall ; and 

and ſerves to water the gardens, few of which are with- | at the E. end the moſt conſiderable ruins of the ancient 

out a fountain or caſcade ; it - likewiſe turns ſeveral mills, 2 particularly the remains of its magnificent tem- 
and over it is a ſtone bridge. Here is a large and hand- ple. The portico which formed the grand front of that 
ſome moſque, which was formerly a Chriſtian church: ſtructure is ſo noble, that no ornaments ſeem wanting to 
the Chriſtians have ſome monaſteries and neat chapels, In render it complete; but it is disfigured by two Turkfo 
the ſea oppoſite the town is a ſand-bank, which encreaſes | towers erected on its ruins. Behind it an hexagonal 

fo much, that it is thought it will in time choke up the court, io which the portico leads, is adorned with the 

har hour, which is two miles W. of the town, and formed | moſt :magnificene Huildings now in ruins ; but enough 

by a round piece of land united to the continent by an ſtill remains to give an ea of their ancient | ere 

—— : BIT | The walls are adorned with piiaſteærs of the Corinthian = 
All the environs of Tripoli are laid out in orchards, order, with niches for ſtatues ; the doors are-nacly orna- 
where the mepal grows tpentaneouſly, and the white-mul- mented and the entablature, which ſurrounds the build- 
berry is cultivated for the ſilx- worm; the : pomegranate, ing above the pilaſters, is richly adorned with feftoons : 

| orange and lemon trees for their frurt, which is here very but the colonade, which ſurrounded theſe edifices, has 
fine. The country; though delightful to the eye, is un- ſcarce: any thing remaining but the pedeſtals, and the 
healthy; from July to September, epidemie Evers, like whole court is covered with broken columns, capitals, 
thoſe of Scanderoon and Cyprus prevail, and are principally and other parts of the buildings. = 
cauſed by the artificial inundations made for the purpoſe of | This opens into a quadrangular court, in which are alſo 
watering the mulberry trees, to enable them to throw out the remains of magnificent buildings, much in the ' ſame 

' their ſecond leaves, and from a want of free circulation | taſte.” Through the portico and the two courts ſtood 
of air, the city being open only to the weſtward.” nx the great temple. - Almoſt all that remains of this ſtruc- 
© The commerce of Tripoli is entirely in the hands of | ture are a few lofty columns, which ſupport 'their enta- 
the French, who have a conſul, and three commercial | blature. It is my remarkable, - that the ſhafts of theſe 

| houſes. The exports conſiſt of filks, and ſpunges fiſhed | columns conſiſt of three pieces, exactly joined without 

| up in the road; in exchange for which are imported cloths, | cement, which is uſed in no part of theſe buildings; they 

| cochineal, ſugar, and W- India coffee, The trade of this] being only ſtrengthened with iron pins, received into a 

is, however, in èvery reſpect inferior to its ſubor- ſocket cut in each ſtone. Moſt of the baſes have two 
dinate town Latatia. Idem. 1 Rs - »'. | fuch- ſockets, one ſquare and the other circular, corre- 
 Thecity contains abouteight thouſand houſes, and near | ſponding to two others of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions 
fixty thouſand inhabitants, confiſting of Turks, Chriſtians, | in the under arr of the ſhaft, On meaſuring ſome of 
and Fews, The baſha, or pacha, who reſides in the caſtle, | the largeſt of thoſe that were circular it was found, that 

| where there is a garriſon of tro hundred janizaries, go- | the iron pin which they received muſt have been a foot 
verns the adjacent territory, in which there is plenty of | long, and above a foot in diameter; and by the ſockets 
fruit, and a great number of mulberry-trees, which enable | in all the fallen fragments of this temple, it appears, 
the inhabitants to carry on a filk manufacture, from which | that each ſtone was faſtened in the ſame manner.— 
they draw conſiderable profit. \ ; How greatly this contributed to the firength of the __ 
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ing is ſeen in another temple, which is more entire, where 

a column has fallen againſt the wall: with ſuch violence, 
as to beat in the ſtone it fell againſt, and break part of the 
ſhaft, while the joinings in the ſame ſhaft have not been 
in the leaſt opened by the ſhock. 

The moſt entire temple is placed irregularly with re- 
| ſpect to the former, and is erected upon a much lower 
horizontal plan. It has ſtill a periſtyle of eight columns 
in front, and fifteen in flank, which continue to ſupport 
their entablature, though the Turks have made ſeveral 
attempts to deſtroy them, 'in order to get the iron uſed in 
ſtrengthening this noble building. The arch of the por- 
tico is divided into compartments by the richeſt carved 
work and mouldings cut in the ſolid ſtone, On the inſide 
of the temple a row of fluted Corinthian columns rife to 
the top of the building, and ſupport a rich entablature. 
Between each column is a niche finely ornamented, and 
above each niche a tabernacle or opening anſwering to it, 
ſupported by ſmall columns. The roof is fallen in, and 
many ſhrubs grow out of the ruins of the entablature. 

To the W. of theſe noble remains of antiquity is a 
magnificent circular temple. This ſtructure is, on the 
outhde, of the Corinthian order; within, of both the 
Corinthian and Ionic; and the ſhafts of all the columns 
are of one piece. The front of this temple is disfigured 
by Turkiſh houſes and modern additions erected againſt it, 
and on the inſide, the lower, or the Ionic ſtory, is convert- 
ed into a Greek church, and for that purpoſe is ſeparated 
from the Corinthian ſtory above. 

At the S. W. end of the city, where a ſmall part of the 
foot of Anti-Libanus is encloſed by the walls, is a ſingle 
Doric column of conſiderable height ; but nothing in-its 
ſize, proportion, or workmanſhip appears ſo remarkable, 
as its having on the top of its capital a little baſon, which 
has a communication with a ſemicircular channel, cut 
five or ſix inches deep down the fide of the ſhaft. It is 
ſaid that water was formerly conveyed down from the 
baſon by this channel ; but how the baſon itſelf was ſup- 
plied is at preſent unknown. 1 

The ſmall part of the city now inhabited is near the 
circular temple, and to the S. and S. W. of it; and within 
this compaſs are ſeveral moſques with their minorets. The 
city walls ſeem like the confuſed patch-work of different 
ages. The broken entablatures, pieces of capitals, and 
reverſed Greet inſcriptions, which appear in going round 
them, ſhew that they were repaired after the decline of 
taſte, with ſuch materials as lay neareſt at hand. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the walls of the city is a 
quarry of free- ſtone, from which probably the immenſe 
ſtones employed in the body of the great temple were 

taken, while the more ornamented parts of thoſe build- 
ings were ſupplied by a quarry of coarſe white marble at 
a greater diſtance to the W. of the city. There are {till 
remaining in the firſt quarry ſome vaſt ſtones cut and 
ſhaped for uſe. One of thoſe ſtones thus ſhaped, but not 
entirely detached from the quarry at the bottom, is ſeventy 
feet long, fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five inches 
deep, and conſequently contains fourteen thouſand one 
hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet, and, were it Portland 
ftone, would weigh above two million two hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand pounds averdupois, or about eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-five tons. RT: 

All the inhabitants of this country, both Chri/tians, 
Fews, and Mahometans, confidently maintain, that both 
Balbec and Palmyra were built by Solomon ; but this opi- 
nion, with reſpect to Balbec at leaſt, ſeems to have no 
foundation. CE 
It may be more reaſonably enquired, whether the Phe- 
nicians did not erect theſe temples in the neighbourhood 
of their capital ; for it is provey certain that To ſun was 
worſhipped here in the flouriſhing times of that people, 
when this plain was probably a 'part of their territory. 
According to Macrobius, the city obtained both its name 
and worſhip from Heliopolis, in Egypt; and he obſerves, 
that the ſtatue of Heliopolitan Fove was brought from 
thence to this city. This divinity,” ſays he, © was both 
Fupiter and the Sun; which appears as well by the rites 
of the worſhip, as by the attributes of the ſtatue, which 
is of gold, repreſenting a perſon without a beard, who 
holds in his right hand a whip, like a charioteer, and a 
thunderbolt #ith ears of corn in his left, all which point 
. out the my powers of Jupiter and Apollo; and the tem- 

ple excels in divination,” N e 
Vor. I. | 


But, inſtead of conſulting the 


: aui or Pheenician 
hiſtories for buildings of the Corinthian and Ionic orders, 
it may be thought more proper to ſearch for them during 
the time when this country was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Greeks : but we do not find them mentioned from the: 
period when it was conquered by Alexander, to that when 
it was ſubdued by Pompey. Hence it is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that they were works of a later date; and indeed 
7 of Antioch, ſurnamed Malala, obſerves, that Antonius 

ius erected a temple to Jupiter at Heliopelit, near Li- 
banus, in Phænicia, that was one of the wonders of the 
world. This is the only hiſtorian who takes notice of the 
building of a temple in this place. 

M4. Volney, who viſited theſe auguſt ruins in the year 
I784, ſpeaks of ſeveral changes which have taken place, 
an earthquake having thrown down ſeveral of the ſtately 
columns, and greatly ſhattered the walls of the leſſer tem- 
ple. This operation of nature has ſerved to facilitate the 
depredations which the Turks are diſpoſed to commit, 1 
the purpoſe of procuring the iron cramps with which the 
ſeveral maſſy blocks of ſtone are joined. ' ; 

Damascus, called by the Arabs EL-SHam, the capi- 
tal of a pachalic, and the reſidence of the pacha or baſha ; 
its ancient oriental name of Demeſht is known only to 
geographers. It is ſituated in a vaſt plain, open to the 
S. and E. but ſhut in toward the W. and N. by moun- 
tains, which circumſcribe the view in that direction; to 
compenſate for which a number of ſtreams iſſue from 
them, ſpreading fertility and delight in their progreſs, and 
rendering the territory of Damaſcus the beſt watered and 
moſt delicious province in Syria. The Arabs ſpeak of it 
with enthuſiaſm, and think they can never ſufficiently ex- 
tol the freſhneſs and verdure of its orchards, the abun- . 
dance and variety of its fruits, its numerous ſtreams, and 
the clearneſs of its rills and fountains. This is alſo the 
only part of Syria where there are detached pleaſure-houſes 
in the open country. On the other hand, the foil, which 
is poor, gravelly, and of a reddiſh colour, is ill adapted 
for corn, but 1s, on that account, better ſuited for fruits, 
which are excellently flavoured. No city affords ſo man 
canals and fountains ; each houſe has one; and all theſe 
waters are furniſhed by three rivulets, or branches of the 
fame river, which after fertilizing the gardens for a courſe 
of three leagues, flow into a hollow of the deſert to the 
8. E. where they form a moraſs called Behairet-el- Mardi, 
or © the lake of the meadow.” This city is much longer 
than it is broad: M. Miebuhr ſuppoſes it to be ſomething 
leſs than a league and a half in circumference ; it is thick- 
ſet with moſques, and the gardens, by which it is on all 
ſides encloſed, are faid to be no leſs than thirty miles in 
com : whence it reſembles a noble city ſeated in the 
midſt of a vaſt wood. Theſe gardens are filed with fruit- 
trees, kept freſh and verdant by the waters of the Barradaz 
and from amidſt the trees riſe many minorets, -obeliſks, 
ſummer-houſes, and turrets. The fountains and other 
water-works are peculiarly charming in a country where 
the heat of the climate renders a profuſion of water one of 
its greateſt luxuries, 

n a nearer approach, the garden-walls a of a 
ſingular ſtructure, they being poll of bricks dried in 
the ſun, of an extraordinary ſize, and being two yards 


long, one broad, and half a yard thick. Two rows of 


them placed edge-ways, one upon another, form in this 
dry country a durable wall expeditiouſly- built at a ſmall 
expence. 5 5 | 
Damaſcus is ſituated in 33* 17 N. latitude. The ftreets, 
as in other hot countries, are narrow, and all the houſes 
built of no better materials than either ſun-burat brick, 
or Flemiſh wall coarſely daubed over; whence, upon any 
violent ſhowers, the whole city is rendered, by the waſh- 
ing of the houſes, an entire quagmire ; yet the gates and 
doors of thoſe ſtructures are adorned with marble, carved 


and inlaid with great beauty and variety, and nothing can 


appear more ſurpriſing than to ſee ſuch a mixture of mud 
and marble, meanneſs and grandeur. On the inſide there 
is generally a large court, encompaſſed by ſplendid apart- 
ments, beautified with marble fountains, and floored with 
variegated marble in Moſaic work. The ceilings are, after 
the Turkiſh manner, richly painted and gilt, and the car- 
pets and cuſhions are extremely beautiful. * | 
In this city:is the church of St. John Baptiſt, which 


the Turks have converted into a moſque. This is a very 
noble ſtructure ; the gates, which are extremely ang, | 
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are covered with braſs, and before it is a ſpacious court | Tyrian dye. Tyre was, in ancient times, the centre of 
about a hundred and fifty yards long, and eighty or al an immenſe commerce and navigation; the nurſe of arts 
hundred broad, paved all over. On the three ſides of | and ſciences, and a city inhabited perhaps by the moſt in- 
this court is a double cloiſter, ſupported by two rows of duſtrious people the world has yet ſeen. The aricient 
granite columns of the Corinthian order, which are ex- | city originally ſtood on an iſland, until Alexander Joined it 
ceedingly beautiful and lofty. In this moſque the Tur#s| to the continent by a mole, the remains of which yet 
pretend to have the head of St. Jobn, and ſome other | appear. The fea, in fo long a courſe of time, has covered 
relics; and they here maintain, that at the day of, judg- this mole with ſand, and formed the preſent iſthmus, on 
ment Chrift will deſcend into this moſque, as Mahomet | which the town of Sour ſtands. It is now nothing but a 
will into that of Jeruſalem. | I beap of venerable ruins. It has two harbours ; that on 
The caſtle is a good ruſtic building, three hundred and | the N. fide is extremely good, and the other is choaked 
paces in length, and ſomewhat leſs in breadth, Inſ up by the ruins of the ancient city. The preſent inhabi- 
it is depoſited a great quantity of armour and arms taken | tants are only a few poor fiſhermen, who live in vaults 
from the Chriſtiant. and caves, The adjacent country is naturally fertile, 
In this city is a large coffee-houſe, capable of enter- being watered by a number of ſprings, but it is now 
taining four or five hundred people under the ſhade of neglected. | 
trees. It has two quarters for the reception of gueſts, 
ore ſuited for the ſummer, and the other for the winter. 


That deſigned for the ſummer is a ſmall iſland, waſhed ST CT. IV. 
by a large ſwift ſtream, and ſhaded over head with trees 
and mats. Here a multitude of Turis reſort, there being Of Jup EA, or PALESTINE, 


nothing which behold with ſuch delight as the ſhade | 
of green trees water; to which, if a beautiful face Its Situation, Names, Extent, and Climate. A remarkalle 
be added, they ſay, that all three will baniſh the moſt | Ignis Fatuus * there by Dr. Shaw. Of the Rocks of | 
obftinate melancholy. | Taiks, and the natural Productions given to Travellers, 
ſhew here a ſmall grotto, in which is a Chri/tian| as Petrifattions and ſacred Relics, Of the river Jordan 
altar, · and a Turkiſþ oratory, near each other: this grotto, | and the Dead Sea; an Account of the bituminous Matter 
according to their tradition, was the houſe where Ananias | . which { y in that Lake; and of an extraordinary Kind 
1 Paul to his fight. _ of Pebbles found on the Shore. iy of Palin Opi- 


The Turks will not ſuffer a Frank to ride on horſe- | mntions refuted. The ancient Fertility of Paleſtine proved 
back when he goes to ſee the 12 or other curioſities | even from its preſent State ; with an Account of its Vege- 
without the city; but he muſt either walk on foot, or tables and Animals, 
ride upon an aſs, there being aſſes always ſtanding in 

the ſtreets equipt and m_ or mounting, The rider PALESTINE is bounded on the N. by Mount Libanus, 
has no occaſion for either whip or ſpur, for the maſter of or Lebanon, which ſeparates it from that part of Syria 
the aſs, or his ſervant, follows him wherever he goes, and | anciently called Phœnicia; on the E. by Mount Hermon, 
impells the beaſt along with a goad. | | which 1 it from Arabia Deſerta; on the 8. by 

At two or three hours diſtance from Damaſcus is a high | Arabia Petræa; and on the W. by the Mediterranean. 

hill, which, according to tradition, is the place on which This country received the name of Palyſtine from the 
Cain and Abel ſacrifice, and where Cain flew his Philiſtines, who dwelt on the ſea coaſt; it was called 
brother. | n ar from Judah, and is termed the Holy Land, from its 
amaſens is 2 place of great trade. One of the prin- | being the ſpot where the ancient prophets reſided, 
cipal manufactures carried on there is the more. ff where our Saviour himſelf received his birth, preached 
d4-blades, knives, and other utenſils of iron and ſteel; | his holy doctrines, confirmed them by miracles, and laid 
the water here being eſteemed excellent for tempering | down his life for mankind. This country is only about 
the metal. The making of damaſts is another manufacture | a hundred and fifty miles in length, and generally eighty 
in which they excel. . make great quantities of] in breadth, though in ſome places it is wider, and in 
* principal merchandizes brought from hence, | others narrower; it is ſituated in the fourth and fifth cli- 
be the above, are roſe-water, made of the damaſk- | mate, between 31 afid 33* 40 N. latitude, 
roſes, which grow plentifully here, raw and wrought /i/zs| The climate of Pale/tine differs but little from that of 
of ſeveral kinds, uine, and prunes or damaſcenes. Barbary, except in being hotter, The eaſterly winds 

M. Volney ſuppoſes the city to contain about 80,000 in- are uſually dry, though they are ſometimes tempeſtuous ; 
habitants ; the greateſt part of which are Arabs and Turks: | and thoſe which are weſterly are attended with rain. 
the number of Chri/tians is eſtimated at above 15,000. | Though the heat, from the ſituation of the country with 
Damaſcus is the rendezvous of all pilgrims from the N.] reſpect to the equator, might be expected to be exceſſive, 
of pA as Cairo is for thoſe of Africa. The number | yet Mount Libanus, from its uncommon height, is covered 
every year that reſort hither is from 30 to $0,000, all the winter with fnow, The Rev. Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
| Near to this city is a valley or plain, which the Arabians] that in travelling by night through the vallies of Mount 
conſider as ſo delightful a ſpot, that they call it one of the | Ephraim, he and his company were attended for above an 
four paradiſes of Aſia. : ; I [hour by an ignis fatuus that aſſumed a variety of extraor- 

S1DoN, called by the Turks SAYD, is ſituated upon the | dinary appearances z it was ſometimes globular, then re- 
coaſt to the S. of Tripoli, in 33* 30' N, latitude. It was | ſembled the flame of a candle; but inſtantly it would 
anciently a place of great ſtrength, and had a very exten- | ſpread itſelf, and involve the whole company in its pale 
five commerce ; but though it is ſtill populous, it has fallen | inoffenſive light; then contracting itſelf, it would inſtantly 
from its ancient grandeur, as the many beautiful columns | diſappear ; but in leſs than a minute would again become 
found in the 8 without the preſent walls ſufficiently | viſible as before; or, moving from one place to another, 
prove. It is ftill a place of conſiderable trade, and has an | would expand itſelf, at particular intervals, over two or 
harbour which is well frequented, this place being the | three acres of the adjacent mountains. It is remarkable 

incipal emporium of 2 and the interior country. that in the preceding evening the atmoſphere had been 
The French are the only Europeans reſiding here: they | uncommonly thick and hazy, and the dew unuſually 
have a conſul, and five or fix commercial houſes. Their | unftuous and clammy. Da | 
exports conſiſt in ſilks, with raw and ſpun cottons; the | The firſt rains, as they are 5 generally fall about 
manufacturing of which is the chief employment of the | the beginning of November; and the latter rains ſome- 

| inhabitants, who may amount to about five thouſand, The | times in the middle, and ſometimes toward the end of 
| | city is defended by an old caſtle, which is built in the ſea, April. In the country round Jeruſalem, if a moderate 
eighty paces from the main land, with which it commu- | quantity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February, and 
: nicates by arches, and near it is an ancient unfurniſhed | the brooks ſoon after overflow cheir banks, it is thought 
palace, where the pacha or baſha uſed to reſide. 2 bY promiſe a fruitful year; and the inhabitants make re- 

About twenty miles to the S. of Sidon ſtands the ancient | joicings upon this occaſion, like the Egyptians upon the 
Trae, called by the Turks Sour. This city is ſituated | cutting of the Vile: but this country is ſeldom refreſhed 

In 33 N. latitude, and was once famous for a ſhell-fiſh | with rain during the ſummer ſeaſon, = | 
which produced a moſt beautiful purple, thence called the The fame learned author obſerves, that in Fudea he wy 
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the barley in full ear in the beginning of Aprih and in the | 
middle it began to turn yellow in the ſouthern diſtricts. 
He found it as forward near Fericho at the end of March, 
as in the plains of Acra a fortnight after; but in either 
| of thoſe places there was little wheat in the ear, and the 
ſtalk was ſcarcely above a foot high in the fields near 
bg and Bethlehem. 

he rocks of Judea are in many places covered with a 
ſoft chalky ſubſtance, in which is encloſed a great variety 
of ſhells and corals. The greateſt part of the mountains 
of Carmel, and thoſe of Feruſalem and Bethlehem, are alſo 
covered with a white chalky ſtratum. In the former are 
gathered many ſtones, which, being in the form, as is 
pretended, © olives, melons, peaches, and other fruit, 
are impoſed upon pilgrims not only as thoſe fruits petri- 
fied, but as antidotes —_ ſeveral diſeaſes. Indeed the 
olives, which are the lapides judaici of the ſhops, have 
been an approved medicine againſt the ſtone and gravel ; | 
however; little can be ſaid in favour of their peaches and 
melons, which are only round flint ſtones of different 
ſizes, beautified on the inſide with oy knobs, that are 
made to paſs for ſeeds and kernels. The waters of Fordan 
and Siloam; the roſes of Fericho; beads made of the olive- 
ſtones of Gethſemane ; the chalk-ſtone of the grotto near 
Bethlehem, called the Virgin's milk ; the little round cal- 
culi, called her peaſe; and other curioſities of the like 
nature, are preſents which the pilgrims uſually receive in 
return for their charity. 

With reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Jordan 
is not only the moſt conſiderable, but, next to the Mie, 
is by far the largeſt to be found either in the Levant 
or in Barbary. Dr. Shaw ſays, that though he could not 
compute it to be more than thirty yards broad, it is fo 
deep, that even at the brink he found it to be nine feet. 
If we take this, ſays he, during the whole year, for the 
mean depth of the ſtream, which runs about two miles an 
hour, then Fordan will daily diſcharge into the Dead Sea 
about ſix millions ninety thouſand tons of water. So great 
a quantity of water daily received, without increaſing the 
limits of that ſea, or lake, has led ſome to conjecture, that 
it is carried off by ſubterraneous cavities, or abſorbed by 
the burning ſands ; but if the Dead Sea is, according to 
the general computation, ſeventy-two miles long, and 
eighteen broad, by allowing, according to the obſervation 
of the great Mr, Halley, fix thouſand nine hundred and 
fourteen tons of vapour for every ſquare mile, there will 
be daily drawn up in clouds, to refreſh the earth with rain 
or dews, eight millions nine hundred and fixty thouſand 
tons, which is almoſt one third more than it receives from 
this river. With reſpe& to the bitumen, for which this 
lake has been always remarkable, it is faid to riſe at cer- 
tain times from the bottom in large hemiſpheres, which, 
on their touching the ſurface of the water, and bein 
acted upon by the external air, burſt with a great noiſe 
and ſmoke, and diſperſe themſelves into a thouſand pieces. | 
This is ſaid, however, only to happen near the ſhores ; 
for in greater depths the eruptions are ſuppoſed only to 
diſcover themſelves by the columns of ſmoke which ariſe 
from the lake. This bitumen is probably accompanied on 
its riſing with ſulphur, as both are found promiſcuouſly 
on the ſhore. The latter exactly reſembles native ſul- 
phur, and the former is brittle, and yields a fetid ſmell 
upon friction, or on its being ſet on fire; it is alſo as 
black as jet, which it exactly reſembles in its ſhining 
appearance. ; | 7 
© The Rev. Mr. Maundrel found on the ſhore a black 
ſort of pebbles, that burn on being held to the flame of a 
candle, yielding a moſt offenſive ſmell; but though they 
Joſe their weight in burning, they do not decreaſe in bulk. 
Theſe ſtones are common on the neighbouring hills, and 
are capable of being carved and poliſhed to as great a per- 


fection as marble. | 
reported, that all the birds that 


— — 


It has been commonl 
attempt to fly over this lake drop down dead into it, and 
that neither fiſh, nor any other animal, can live within 
theſe deadly waters; but this is ſo far from being true, 
khat birds fly over the lake without any viſible injury; 

and on the ſhore are the ſhells of fiſh reſembling thoſe of 
oyſters caſt up by the waves. The water is very limpid, 
and not only falt, but very bitter and nauſeous z and the 
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ſtrength, went into it, and found that it bore him up in 
ſwimming, with uncommon force. As to the apples of 
Sodom, mentioned by ſeveral authors, theſe are alſo a 
fiction, for nothing of that kind is either ſeen or men- 
tioned near this lake; nor is there any tree from which 
ſuch kind of fruit might be expected. 

Our modern unbelievers have dwelt much on the 
rocks of Paleſtine, the barrenneſs of the country, and the 
diſag reeableneſs of the climate, in order to invalidate the 
accounts given in Scripture of the fertility of that Land 
of Promiſe, which is repreſented there as flowing with 
milk and honey; but the Rev. Dr. Shaw, who ſeems to 
have examined the country with an uncommon degree 
of accuracy, and was qualified by the ſoundeſt philo- 
ſophy to make the moſt juſt obſervations, ſays, that was 
the Holy Land as well cultivated as in former times, it 
would be more fertile than the very beſt parts of Syria 
and Phenicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally much richer, 
and, every thing conſidered, yo larger crops. Thus 
the cotton gathered in the plains of Zabulon, Eſdraclon, 
and Ramah, is more eſteemed than that produced near 
Tripoli and Sidon ; and it is impoſſible for pulſe, wheat, 
or any other grain, to exceed what is commonly fold at 
Feruſalem. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which 
ſome authors complain, does not proceed from the natural 
unfruitfulneſs of the country, but from the want of inha- 
bitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who 
poſſeſs it, and the perpetual diſcords and depredations of 
the petty princes who ſhare this fine country. M. Yolney's 
account ſerves to confirm this repreſentation of the fer- 
tility of the ſoil in every particular. The late Mr. Edward 
Wartley Montague, who reſided many years in theſe parts, 
deſcribed the ſoil of the Holy Land as ſimilar in almoſt 
every reſpect to that of the Ferſeys in North America 
which have been called the garden of that continent ; he 
faid, it appeared to be of a red flaty ſubſtance, ſterile, 
and incapable of producing any ng worth the cultiva- 
tion; but being broken up and expoſed to the air, it be- 
came exceedingly mellow, and fertile in the higheſt de- 
gree. Burnaby's Travels, page 100, note. 

Indeed, the inhabitants can have but little inclination 
to cultivate the earth. © In Paleſtine,” ſays Mr. Word; 
c we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſowing, accompa- 
nied by an armed friend to prevent his being robbed of 
the ſeed; and, after all, whoever ſows is uncertain whe- 
ther he ſhall ever reap the harveſt, As the parts about 
Feruſalem in particular have been deſcribed as rocky and 
mountainous, it has thence been raſhly concluded, that 
it is barren; but this is ſo far from being the caſe at pre- 
ſent, that, notwithſtanding the want there has been for 
many ages of a proper culture, the plains and vallies, 
though as fertile as ever, are almoſt entirely neglected, 
while every little hill is crowded with inhabitants. Tt 
cannot here be urged, that the inhabitants enjoy more 
ſafety than in the plains ; for they have no walls or any 
fortifications to ſecure either their villages or encamp- 
ments ; and as there are few places of difficult acceſs, 
both lie equally expoſed to the ravages of an enemy : 
but they find ſufficient conveniences for themſelves, and 
much greater for their cattle, -which feed upon a richer 
herbage ; and both are refreſhed by ſprings of excellent 
water. | h 

Corn, wine, and oil, with milk and honey, were both 
the food and the principal dainties of the early ages. 
Theſe were once the produce of this country, as they 
might be till in the greateſt plenty, only by uſing proper 
care. The plenty of wine alone is at preſent wanting; 
yet, from the goodneſs of the little ſtill made at Feruſalem 
and Hebron, we find that theſe rocks, barren as they are 
improperly called, might yield a much greater quantity, 
did but the Turk and Arab encourage the cultivation of 
the vine. The will- honey, once part of the food of St. 
Fohn Baptiſt, ſnews there was plenty of it in the deſarts 
of Fudea; and by taking the hint from nature, and enti- 
eing the bees into hives, the quantity might be vaſtly in- 
creaſed. As in ſome places the mountains abound with 
22 thyme, ſage, and ſuch aromatic plants as are 
chiefly fought by the bees; ſo others are as well ftocked 
with ſhrubs, and a delicate ſhort graſs, of both which the 
cattle are more fond than of the plants common to mea- 
dows and fallow ground, The milk of the cattle _ 
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laſt- mentioned gentleman, being deſirous of trying its 
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fed is not only far richer, but their fleſh is more ſweet | of the convent, dreading leſt ſhe and her nuns ſhould be 
and nouriſhing. treated as is uſual in ſuch caſes, aſſembled them, and ex- 
' Theſe mountainous diſtricts have been alſo valuable on | horting them to mangle their faces, as the only means of 
other accounts; they ſeem to have been formerly wel] preſerving their virginity, inſtantly, with an heroic cou- 
anted with olive-trees, one acre of which, if properly | rage, ſet them the example, which the nuns boldly fol- 
improved, is more valuable than twice the extent of lowed, by cutting off their noſes, and disfiguring their 
arable ground ; and ſeveral parts of Paleſtine, no leſs than | faces in ſuch a manner as rendered them more adapted to 
Sy Idumea, which lies contiguous to it, are repreſented by excite horror than luſt. The ſoldiers ſoon after breakin 
the ancients as abounding in date-trees. into the convent, were ſo diſappointed at ſeeing, inſtead of 
In the beginning of March, the plains between Fafa] a number of blooming beauties, ſuch diſmal objects, that 
and Ramah, and other places in the road to, 6; Re they cruelly put them all to the ſword. hs 
are particularly diſtinguiſhed by beds of tulips, frutillaries, o the S. of Acra is SEBASTA, the ancient Samaria, 
and other plants of the ſame claſs. The ba{ſam-tree, how- | the capital of the ten tribes after their revolt from the 
ever, is no longer found in this country, and the dudaim, | houſe of David. Hered erected it into a very magnificent 
or mandrakes, mentioned in the Scriptures, are equally | city, and gave it the name of Sehba/?a. It is ſeated on a long 
wanting. What the Chri/tian inhabitants of Feruſalem mount, of an oval figure, which riſes in a fruitful valley, 
take for that fruit are the pods of the jelathon, a legumi- | ſurrounded by a range of hills, and is now entirely con- 
nous plant peculiar to corn-fields. The boccora, or early- |verted into gardens, having no other remains of its bein 
fig, is not ripe before the middle or latter end of June | once a famous city but a large ſquare encompaſſed with 
but no ſooner does it draw near to perfection, than the |columns, and the ruins of a great church ſaid to be erect- 
kermez, or ſummer- fig, ſold by the grocers, begins to be |ed over the place where John the Baptiſt was impriſoned 
formed, and is ſeldom ripe before Auguſt, when it fre- and beheaded. In the body of the church is a ſtaircaſe 
uently puts forth another crop, uſually of a much larger into the dungeon, where they ſay his blood was ſhed. 
ze, and of a darker colour, that hangs ripening on the | There are here a few poor families of the Turks, who 
tree even after the leaves are ſhed; and if the winter | have a great veneration for this priſon. a 
proves mild, is gathered as a delicious morſel in the ſpring; A little farther to the S. is NayLosa, the ancient 
and as the fruit of this plant always precedes the leaves, | Sychem, which ſtands in a narrow valley between Mount 
when our Saviour ſaw one of them in full vigour having | Ebal on the N. and Gerizim on the S. The Samari- 
leaves, be might, according to the common courſe of | tans, whoſe chief reſidence is at Sychem, have a ſmall 
things, juſtly * look for fruit, and haply find ſome,” of | temple upon Mount Gerizim, to which they till repair at 
the former or latter kind. certain ſeaſons, for religious worſhip, and it is ſaid aſſem- 
| | : ble once a year to offer ſacrifices there. Upon one of theſe 
CNN | : mountains God commanded the children of Hrael to ſet 
F HIE | up great ſtones plaſtered over, inſcribed with the body 
of the law, and to. erect an altar and offer facrifices, 
feaſting and rejoicing before the Lord. See Deut. xxvii. 4. 
But whether Ebal or Gerizim was the place appointed 


. - * | for this ſolemnity is not eaſily determined; as the Hebrew 
With the moſt remarkable Places in the neighbouring Pentateuch, and ours from it, aſſert that Mount-Elal was 


Country ufua viſited by Pilgrims. © | appointed for that uſe, while the Samaritan ſays that it 
RA or Acxx, in Arabic called Accho, or Ata, | was Gerizim. h 
© ſituated in 322 40 N. latitude, is one of the places | Mr. Maundrel, who viſited the chief prieſt of the Sa- 
from which the {frazlites could not expel the ancient | mar:itans, diſcourſed with him about this and other dif- 
Canaanites. In after-times, it being enlarged by Ptolemy I. | ficulties; when the chief prieſt aſſerted, that the Fews, 
he, from his own name, called it Ptolemais ; but it has | out of hatred to the Samaritans, had altered the text, 
fince reſumed ſome reſemblance of its ancient name. This] putting Ebal for Gerizim, becauſe the Samaritans wor- 
city was the ſcene of many obſtinate diſputes between the | ſhipped in the latter mountain, which, for that reaſon, 
Croiſaders and the Saracens, In the year 1191 it was ta- | they would not have to be the true place appointed by 
ken by Richard I. king of England, and Philip of France, | God for his worſhip ; to confirm which he alleged, that 
and given to the knights of St. John of Feruſalem, who | Ebal was the mountain of curſing, and naturally unplea- 
kept poſſeſſion of it an hundred years; when the Turks, | fant, while Gerizim was pleaſant and fertile, and the 
after a long ſiege, took and razed it to the ground, in] mountain of bleſſing appointed for religious feſtivals. 
0 order to prevent ſuch ſlaughter for the future. Its ſitua- However, he acknowledged that none of the great ſtones 
tion is as advantageous as poſſible; on the N. and E. which Jeſbua was directed to ſet up, were to be found on 
it is encompaſſed by a ſpacious fertile plain; on the W. Gerixim. 
it is waſhed by the Mediterranean, and on the 8. by a] At a ſmall diſtance from Naplgſa is Jacob's well, moſt 
large bay which extends from the city as far as Maunt famous for our Saviour's conference with the woman of 
Carmel; it, however, contains little more than a few cot- | Samaria. Over this well there once ſtood a large church 
tages, and prodigious heaps of ruins, that only ſerve to] built by St. Helena, of which none but the foundation 
ſhew- its former ſtrength. It has lately been made, the | now remains. The well is at preſent covered with an 
reſidence of the pacha or haſba of the province; and within | old tone vault, into which pilgrims are let down through 
the laſt ſixteen years (from 1790) has riſen to be one of |a ſtraight hole, when removing a broad flat ſtone, they 
the principal towns upon the coaſt. The renovation of | diſcover the mouth of the well, which is dug in the firm 
this place is principally owing to a great phænomenon rock; it is about three yards in diameter, and thirty- 
in the Turtiſb government, a public-ſpirited pacha : the | five in depth, about five of which are filled with water: 
moſque is conſidered as a maſter-piece of eaſtern taſte ;| This, ſays Mr. Maundrel, proves the falſehood of the 
the bazar, or market- place, is not inferior to thoſe at] ſtory told by travellers, that it is dry all the year round, 
Mleppo ; and its public fountain ſurpaſſes in elegance thoſe | except on the anniverſary of the = when Chrift ſat 
emaſcus. he port of Acre is one of the beſt for ſitu- upon its fide, at which time they pretend that it bubbles 
ation on the coaſt, as it is ſheltered from the N. and N. W. up plenty of water. . | | 
winds by the town itſelf, but it is greatly choaked up. * JERUSALEM is encompaſſed with hills, ſo that the 
The remains of the following ſtructures diſtinguiſh city ſeems as if ſituated in an amphitheatre z but no place 
themſelves from the general heap by evident marks of affords a diſtant view of it: that from the mount of Olives, 
ificence and ſtrength : the cathedral of St. Andrew, which is the beſt, and perhaps the fartheſt, is ſo near, 
which riſes higher and is more conſpicuous than the reſt ; that when our Saviour was there, Dr. Shaw obſerves, he 
the church of St. John; the convent of the knights hoſ- [might be faid almoſt in a literal ſenſe to weep ever it. 
pitallers ; the palace of the grand maſter of that order, | There are, however, few remains either of that city as 
| and ſome remains of a large church, that once belonged | it appeared in our Saviour's time, or as it was afterward 
| to a convent, of which the Chriſtians there tell the fol- built by Adrian, its very ſituation being changed; for 
| lowing remarkable ſtory The Turks, after a long ſiege, Mount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient * 
- took the city by ſtorm in the year 1291, when the abbeſs is now almoſt entirely excluded; while the places ad- 
; | 185 f | | | joining 


Of the principal Places of Paleſtine, with a particular 
Deſcription of JERUSALEM, and of the Ceremonies per- 
formed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in that City: 
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joining to Mount Calvary, where Chri/t ſuffered without 
the gate, are at preſent almoſt in the centre.  _ 
Ibis cityz which is about three miles in circumference, 
is ſituated in 31? 55 N. latitude, and in 35 20” E. lon- 
itude from Greenwich, on a rocky mountain, on all ſides 
of which are ſteep aſcents, except toward, the N. and is 
ſurrounded by a deep valley, which is again encompaſſed 
with hills. The walls are not ſtrong, nor have they any 
baſtions ; but towers are erected upon them, after the old 
method of fortification, and on one fide only it is defended 
by an inconſiderable ditch. The city has fix gates; theſe 
are that of Bethlehem, Mount Sion, Sterquilini, or the 
Dunghill Gate, St. Stephen's, Herod's, and that of Damaſ-. 
cus, beſides the Golden Gate, which is ſhut up; M. Yolney 
repreſents the city as reduced to a very miſerable ſtate. 
„ When we betield,”” ſays he; © its walls levelled, its 
ditches filled up, and all its buildings embarraſſed with 
ruins, we ſcarcely could believe we viewed that celebra- 
ted metropolis which formerly withſtood the efforts of 
the moſt powerful empires, and for-a time reſiſted the 
arms of Nome herſelf.” There are ſuppoſed to be about 
twelve or fourteen thouſand inhabitants at Feruſalem. 
Mahometans, Chriſtians, Fews, without diſtinction, all 
conſider it as incumbent upon them to viſit, once in their 
lives, what they call “ the noble and holy city.” The 
Orientals never call Feruſalem by any other name than 
El- Kids, the holy; ſometimes adding the epithet I- 
Sherif, the noble: Boe = 
Fafa, the ancient Joppa, is the port where the pil- 
grims diſembark: they arrive in November, and repair 
without delay to 3 where they remain until after 
the feſtival of Eaſter. They are lodged confuſedly in 
whole families, in the cells of the convents of their re- 
ſpective communities. The monks,” ſays M. Volney, 
« take eſpecial care to tell them that this lodging is gra- 
tuitous; but it would be neither civil, nor very ſafe, to de- 
part without making an offering greatly exceeding the 
uſual price of apartments. Beſide which it would be im- 
poſſible to diſpenſe with paying for maſles, ſervices, exor- 
ciſms, c. | | | 
On Palm-Sunday they go to purify themſelves 'in the 
2 an expedition which likewiſe requires a contri- 
ution.. According to MA. JVolney, one year with another 
it produces to the governor 15,000 Turkiſþ ſequins, which 
at the rate of fix ſhillings and three-pence the ſequin, is 
4-087 J. ſterling, about one half of which is laid out in 
the expence of the eſcort, and in ſums demanded by the 
Arabs. 65 
After Eafter, Chriſtians and Few 
ſpective countries, proud of being able to rival the Maho- 
metan in the title of pilgrim : Many of them, in order to 
be diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, imprint on their hands, wriſts, 
or arms, figures of the croſs, or ſpear, with the cypher of 
Fefus and Mary. This painful, and ſometimes dangerous 
operation, is performed with needles, and the perforations 
filled with gunpowder, or powder of antimony, which is 
indelibfe. e ; 
One of the principal places viſited by pilgrims, is the 
church of the holy ſepulchre upon Mount Calvary, which 
is about one baked paces long, and ſixty wide. In order 
to lay the foundation of. this church, the founders were 
obliged to reduce the top of the mount to a plain area, 
by cutting down ſeveral parts of the rock, and. raiſing 
others; but they ſay that care was taken that no parts of 
the hill more immediately concerned. in our Saviour's 
_ paſſion ſhould be altered; and therefore that part of the 
mount, where Chriſt was faſtengd.to the croſs, is left en- 
tire, and at preſent ſtands ſo high above the common floor 
of the church, that there are twenty-one ſteps to $2 up 
to the top; and the holy ſepulchre, in which our Lord's 
body was laid, which was originally a cave hewed in the 
rock, is now a grotto above ground, the rock being cut 
away from it. | 5 
This church, with many 


— 


Fews return to their re- 


others throu ghout Paleſtine, 


is faid to have been founded by the empreſs Helena, the 


— 


mother of Conſtantine the Great. At the W. end of it 
is a ſquare tower or ſteeple, which appears ſomewhat 
ruinous ; but the edifice in general is kept in good re- 
pair, and has a ſumptuous appearance. The body of the 
church is round, and has two circular galleries above: 
each other, ſupported by large ſquare pillars, formerly 
7 wa white marble ; and here are ſeveral Moſaic 
VO. I. ? 
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pictures in niches, repreſenting prophets, apoſtles, and 
among the reſt, Con/lantine, the fir Chriftien emperor, 
and his mother Helena. This part of the church is 
covered with a dome of a prodigious ſize, ſupported b 
rafters of cedar, with an opening at the top, throu 
which it receives ſufficient light. eee this 
aperture is the holy ſepulchre, which riſes conſiderably 
above the pavement : and the rock on the outſide is hewn 
into the form of a chapel, adorned with ten beautiful co- 
lumns of white marble, adjoining to the wall, and ſup- 
porting a cornice. People are obliged to ſtoop very low 
in entering the door, which does not exceed a yard in 
height; but within, it is about eight feet ſquare, and as 
much high; all cut out of the ſolid rock, and lined with 
white marble. The tomb in which they ſay our Lord was 
laid, is raiſed in the form of an altar, almoſt three feet 
from the floor, extending the whole length, and half the 
breadth of this little chapel, ſo that there is not room for 
more than three perſons to kneel without great inconve- 
nience: The multitude of lamps here kept continually 
burning, renders the place extremely hot; the ſmoke of 
which eſcapes through vent-holes cut through the roof, 
over which is a ſmall canopy covered with lead, ſupported 
by ſix double Corinthian columns. 

The choir has ſome reſemblance to that of our cathe- 
drals ; and is ſeparated from the body of the church by 
a wall, which has a door oppoſite to that of the holy 
ſepulchre z terminating to the eaſt in a ſemicircle, where 
the high altar ſtands, which is richly gilt, and hung 
round with the pictures of ſeveral ſaints, painted full- 
faced, after the manner of the Greeks, to whom the 
choir belongs. 

Though the church of the ſepulchre is leſs than one 
hundred paces in length, and not more than ſixty in 
breadth, it is ſuppoſed to contain twelve or thirteen 
places conſecrated by ſome action relating to our Sa. 
viour's death and reſurrection. As, the place where the 
ſoldiers derided him; where they divided his garment; 
where he was confined while they dug the hole in which 
they erected the croſs; where he was nailed to it; where 
the croſs was erected; where the ſoldiers ſtood who. 
pierced his ſide; where his body was anointed in order for 
burial ; where it was depoſited in the ſepulchre; where 
the angels appeared to the women after his reſurrection; 
where Chriſt himſelf appeared to Mary Magdalen ; all 
which, and many others, are ſuppoſed to be contained 
within the narrow limits of this church; and are all 
adorned with ſo many altarss © _ | 

The convent of the - Franks, called St. Sauveur, is the 
principal religious houſe of all the miſſions of the Holy 
Land which are in the Turkiſh empire. Of theſe they 
reckon ſeventeen, compoſed of Franciſcans of every nation, 
but who are commonly called French, Italian, and Spaniſh. 
The general adminiſtration is entruſted to three indivi- 
duals of theſe nations, but ſo that the ſuperior muſt be 
always a native ſubject of the Pope, the agent a ſubject of 
the king of Spain, and the vicar a ſubject of the French 
king. "Each of theſe adminiſtrators has a key of the 
general treaſury, that the money may not be touched 
without common conſent. Each of them is aſſiſted by a 
ſecond, called a diſcreet. Theſe fix, and a W diſ- 
creet, form together the directory, or ſovereign chapter 
which governs the convent and the whole order. Volneys 
Travels, II. 313. . Pak HT Ne . 

On the evening of Gaod- Friday, as ſoon as it begins 
to. grow dark, all the friars and pilgrims aſſemble in the 
chapel of the 4pparition, a ſmall oratory on the N. fide of 
the holy grave, in order to go in proceſſion round the 
church; but before this begins, one of the friars preaches 
a ſermon in Italian, on the darkneſs at the crucifixion; 
and he has no ſooner begun, than all the candles are put 
out, to give a more lively image of that darkneſs; and 
thus they continue without light, till the preacher having 


have in a 
| 


concluded his diſcourſe, every perſon preſent has. a large 
lighted taper put into his hand, and the .crucifixes and 
other utenſils are put in order for the proceſſion. Among 
the reſt is a large crucifix, which bears the image of = y 
Lord, as large as life, faſtened on with great nails. This 
image, which is well painted, and crowned with thorns, 
is carried at the head of the proceſſion, firſt to the pillar - 
of Flagellation ; a large piece of which they pretend to 
little cell, juſt by the chapel of the Apparition. 
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There they ſing an hymn, and preach in SHaniſb on the 
ſcourging of our Lord. From hence they proceed to the 
priſon, where, they ſay, Chr was ſecured, while the 
ſoldiers prepared for his crucifixion : here alſo they ſing 
an bymn; and a third friar preaches in French. They 
next proceed to the altar of the diviſion of Chri/7's gar- 
ments, where they only ſing an hymn. From thence they 
gb to the chapel of Deriſion, where they ſing an hymn, 
and have another ſermon in French. From this place they 

6 to Calvary, leaving their ſhoes at the foot of the ſtairs. 
Here are two altars, one where Chri/? was nailed to the 
croſs, at which they lay down the great crucifix, and act 
the part of the Jews in nailing our Saviour to it; and 
after the hymn, one of the friars preaches another ſermon 
upon the crucifixion. At the other altar is a hole in the 
rock, in which they pretend the foot of the croſs ſtood,; 
and here they ſet up their croſs with the bloody image 
upon it, and leaving. it, fing an hymn, after which the 
father - guardian, ſeating himſelf before it in a chair, 

reaches a paſſion ſermon, in Italian. In this manner 

r. Maunarell ſaw it performed. 

About four feet from the hole in. which they fix the foot 
of the croſs, is a cleft in the rock, faid to be made by the 
earthquake which rent the rocks at the death of Chri/t. 
Ie has the appearance of a natural breach, about a ſpan 
wide at its upper part; and the ſides of it anſwer each 
other, running in ſuch intricate windings as ſeem above 
the power of art to imitate. The chaſm is about two ſpans 
deep, after which it cloſes ; but again opens below, as may 
be ſeen in another chapel by the ſide of Mount Calvary, 
where it runs down to an unknown depth. 

After this ſermon, two friars, repreſenting Foſeph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, go with a grave and folemn 
air to the croſs, draw out the nails, and take down the 
pretended body, which is ſo conſtructed, that the joints are 
flexible as if it was really fleſh and bone; and the ſtranger 
is ſurpriſed to ſee them bend down the arms, which were 
before extended, and lay them upon the body, which is 
received in a large winding-ſheet, and carried down from 
Aunt Calvary, while all the company attend it to the 
ſtone of unction, which, they ſay, is the place where 
Chriſt” was anointed and prepared for burial; and here 
they caſt over the fictitious corpſe ſweet powders and 
ſpices, and in the mean while ſing an hymn, after which a 
friar preaches a funeral ſermon in Arabic. The pretended 
body is then carried away, and laid in the ſepulchre, where 
it is ſhut up till Eafter- Monday, | 

There is another ceremony obſerved in this church, 
which is too ſingular to be omitted. This is a pious fraud 
performed by the Gree# prieſts, who pretend, that upon 
every Eafter- eve, a miraculous flame defcends into the 
holy ſepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and candles there. 
Fhe Eafter of the Greeks happening a week after that of 
the Latins, when Mr. Maundrell was at 1 he 
went on the evening before their Eaſter- Sunday to this 
church, which he found crowded with a diſtracted mob, 
making a hideous clamour; and with difficulty preſſing 
through them, got into the gallery next the Latin con- 
vent, where he had a view of all that paſſed. The people 
ran with all their might round the holy Ee, crying, 
« Huia, huia!” © This is he, this is he!“ And having 
at length, by their running round, and their vociferation, 
almoſt turned their brains, they ated the moſt antic tricks 
imaginable, ſometimes dragging one another along the 
floor, and carrying others upon their ſhoulders, round the 
ſepulchre : ſometimes they carried men with their heels 
upward, with ſuch indecency as to expoſe their nudities ; 
and fometimes they tumbled round the fepulchre, like 
tumblers on a ſtage: in ſhort, nothing could be more 
rude and extravagant than their behaviour upon this oc- 
cafion. This frantic tumult laſted from twelve to four in 
the afternoon ; and then the Greets fat out in a proceſſion 
round the ſepulchre, followed by the Armenians, encom- 
paſling it three times, dreſſed in their embroidered habits, 
and cirrying crucifixes, ſtandards, and ftreamers. To- 
ward the end of the proceſſion, a pigeon came fluttering 
into the cupola over the fepulchre, 'at which the people 
redoubl-d their ſhouts and clamour. The Zatins obſerved 
to the Engliſb gentlemen, that this bird was let fly by the 
Greeks, to deceive the people into the belicf that this was 
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the ſuffragan of the Greet patriarch, and the principal 
Armenian biſhop, approached the door of the ſepulchre 
cut the ſtrjng with which it was faſtened, and breaking 
the ſeal, entered in, ſhutting the door after them all the 
candles and lamps within having been before extinguiſhed 
in the preſence of the Turks. As the accompliſhment of 
the miracle drew nearer, the exclamations were redoy - 
bled, and the people preſſed with ſuch violence toward 
the door, that it was not in the power of the Janizarics 
who ſtood to guard it, to keep them off with the ſevereſt 
blows. This crowding was occaſioned by their deſire to 
light their candles at the holy flame, as ſoon as it was 
brought out of the ſepulchre. | 

The two biſhops had not been above a minute in the 
ſepulchre, before a glimmering of the holy fire was ſeen, 
through ſome chinks of the door, at which the mob he. 
haved with the moſt extravagant kind of phrenzy. Soon 
after the two biſhops came out with blazing torches in 
their hands, which they held up at the door, while the 
people thronged about them to light their tapers at the 
divine flame, though the Turks endeavoured to keep then 
off with their clubs, and laid on without mercy. Thoſe 
who got the fire, inſtantly applied it to their faces and 
boſoms, pretending that it would not burn like an earthly 
flame; but none of them would try the experiment long 
enough to make good this pretenſion. However, ſuch 
numbers of tapers were preſently lighted, that the whole 
church ſeemed in a blaze; and this illumination conclu- 
ded the ceremony. | 

The Latins take great pains to expoſe this ceremony, 
as a ſhameful impoſition and ſcandal to the Chriſtian 
religion. Mr. Thevenot obſerves, a flint and ſteel would 
ſoon produce fire, were there none in the ſepulchre be- 
fore; and, according to him, the Turks have diſcovered 
the cheat, and would have puniſhed them for it; but the 
patriarch repreſerited, he could not pay them the mone 
required of him, if they took from him the profit of the 
holy fire : they are therefore ſuffered to continue the 
juggle ; and the prieſts have acted the cheat fo long, that 
they are now compelled to adhere to it, for fear of en- 
dangering the apoſtacy of the people. 

he zealous among theſe bigots ſmear pieces of linen 
with the melted wax which drops from theſe tapers, and 
lay them up for winding-ſheets for themſelves and their 
friends; “ imagining,” fays Mr. Maundrell, « that no- 
_ can be a better ſecurity againſt their ſuffering by 
the flames of hell.” 

The Armenians have a ſpacious convent on a pleaſant 
ſpot of ground, Which, with the gardens, covers all that 
part of Mount Sion, which is at preſent within the city 
walls; and they affert, that their church is built over 
the place where St. James, the brother of Fobn, was be- 
headed. In this ſtructure are two altars richly adorned ; 
and in the middle of the church ftands the pulpit, covered 
with tortoiſe-ſhell and mother-of-pearl, with a beautiful 
cupola over it of the ſame fabric; and, it is ſaid, that 
the tortoiſe-ſhell and mother-of-pearl are fo exquiſitely 
mingled-and inlaid, that the workmanſhip greatly exceeds 
the value. of the materials, | | 

The Armenians have a chapel in the convent where 
the / ſay the houſe of Aunas ſtood, and on the inſide they 
ſhew a hole in the wall to point out the place where 
one of the officers of the high prieſt ſmote our Saviour. 
In the court before the chapel is an olive-tree, to which 
they pretend that Chri/? was chained by order of Aunas, 
to prevent his eſcape. They have alſo another ſmall 
chapel on the ſpot where the houſe of Caiaphas ſtood, 
and under the altar they pretend is the ſtone that lay at 
the door of our Saviour”s ſepulchres which they ſay the 
Armenians ſtole from the church of the ſepulchre and 
brought thither; though it is two yards and a quarter 
long, one yard broad, and a yard thick. It is plaſtered 
over; only about five or ſix places are left bare to receive 
the kiſſes of the pilgrims. In this chapel is alſo ſhewn 
a ſmall cell, ſaid to be our Lord's priſon, till the morning 
when he was carried before Plate. | 

Juſt without Sion-gate is the church of the Cænaculum, 
where they ſay Chri/t inſtituted his laſt ſupper ; but this 
being converted into a moſque, the Chriſtians are not 
permitted fo enter it. Near it are the ruins of a houſe in 
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Ty 4 


- 
- 


which the Virgin is ſuppoſed to have died; and at ſome 
| | | diſtance 
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diſtance from it is a place wheie they ſay a Jer arreſted 
her body as they were conveying it to the grave ; but the 
hand with which he ſeized the bier was withered, 3 

At the bottom of Mount Sion, without the city, is 
ſhewn Bathſheba's pool, where ſhe was waſhing herſelf 
when David ſaw her from the terrace of his palace. At 
a ſmall diſtance from thence is the Potter's Field, after- 
ward called The Field of Blood, but now named Campo 
Sandto : this piece of ground is only about thirty yards 
loa, and fifteen broad, one half of which is taken up 
by a ſquare building erected for a charnel-houſe, It is 
twelve yards high, and bodies are let down into it from 
the top, where five holes are left open for that purpoſe, 
through which they may be ſeen under different degrees 
of putrefaction. A little below the Campo Santo is a 
cave, conſiſting of ſeveral room, one within another, 
where the diſciples are faid to have hid themſelves when 
they forſook their maſter. | Ws 

On Mount Olivet, they ſhew ſeveral caves cut with 
intricate windings, called the ſepulchres of the prophets 3 
and twelve arched vaults, where it is pretended the 
apoſtles compiled their creed ; and at the top of the 
Aunt they ſhew the place of our Sqviour's aſcenſion, 
where there was anciently a large church; but all that 
remains of it is an octagonal cupola about eight yards in 
diameter, which is faid to be over the place where our 
Lord fat his laſt footſteps on earth; and upon a hard 
ſtone under a cupola is ſhewn the print of one of his feet. 
This chapel of the Aſcenſion is in the cuſtody of the Turks, 
who uſe it for a moſque. 

On another ſide of the mountain they ſhew the place 
where Chriſt beheld the city and wept over it; and near 
the bottom is a great ſtone, upon which the bleiſed Virgin 
dropt her girdle after her aflumption, in order to convince 
St. Thomas; and there is ſtill to be ſeen a ſmall winding 
channel upon the ſtone, which they fay is the impreſſion 
of the girdle when it fell. A little lower is ſhewn Geth- 
ſemane, an even piece of ground between the foot of Mount 
Olivet and the brook Cedron. It does not exceed fifty- 
ſeven yards ſquare, but is well planted with olive-trees, 
which the people are ſo credulous as to believe are the ſame 
which grew there in our Saviour's time; and the olives, 
ſtones, and oil produced from them, are purchaſed at a 
high price by the Spaniards : and yet Foſephus obſerves, 
that Titus cut down all the trees within an hundred fur- 
longs of Feruſalem. | | c 

At the upper part of this garden is a flat ledge of naked 
rocks, ſaid to be the place on which Peter, James, and 

„hn fell aſleep during our Saviour's agony; and by it 
Is a cave, in which, it is ſaid, he underwent that bitter 
part of his paſſion. Near it is a narrow piece of ground, 
twelve yards long and one broad, ſaid to be the path on 
which Judas walked up to Chriſt, and ſaying, „Hail, 
maſter “' kiſſed him. This narrow path is diſtinguiſhed 
by a wall on each fide, as a terra damnata, which was 
done by the Turks, who, as well as the Chriſtiant, deteſt 
the ground on which that infamous piece of treachery 
was ated. They alſo ſhew the place where the palace 
of Pilate ſtood ; -but upon this ſpot is now only an or- 
dinary Turkiſh houſe, from the terrace of which people 
have a full view of the ſpot on which the temple ſtood ; 


and, it is ſaid, that a fitter place for an auguſt building 
could not be found on the whole earth; but no Chri/tian 


is permitted to enter within the borders of that ground. 
In the middle of the area ſtands a moſque of an octagonal 
figure, faid to be erected on the ſpot where formerly ſtood 
the Hoy of Holies. In the aboye pretended houſe of Pilate, 
they ſhew the room where Chri/t was mocked with en- 
ſigns of royalty, and buffetted by the ſoldiers. On the 
other ſide of the ſtreet is a room, which belongs to a 
weaver's ſhop, where it is ſaid our Saviour was ſcourged. 
In what is called the dolorous way, they ſhew the place 
where Pilate brought out our Lord to the people, faying, 
“ Behold the man!“ where Chri/t fainted twice under the 
croſs ; where the Virgin Mary ſwooned at this tragical 
ſight ; where St. Veronica preſented him a handkerchief 
to wipe his bleeding brows ; and where the ſoldiers com- 
pelled Simon to bear his croſs. 
They ſhew many other places, in the city of Feruſalem 
and its neighbourhood, diſtinguiſhed by fome action of 
our Saviour's, of his apoſtles ; ſo that there is not the leaſt 


| 
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circumſtance relating to his behaviour either recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures, or believed as traditions, but they cam 
point out the very ſpot where it was performed, with 
much greater exactneſs than thoſe who lived when the 
events happened. We ſhall now lead our reader to a few 
of thoſe places at a diſtance from Feruſalem, which. are 
now celebrated on account of ſome one or other event in 
the hiſtory of Js Chri/t, which are ſaid to have taken 
place there. p | 

BETHLEHEM, called by the Arabs Bait-el-lahm, is fa- 
mous for being the birth-place of our Saviour. It is 
ſeated two miles to the S. E. of Feruſalem, on the ridge 
of a hill ; it is at preſent only an inconſiderable place, 
though it is much viſited by pilgrims. It has, however, a 
church ereted by Helena, which is yet entire, and in the 
form of a croſs. The roof is of cedar, ſupported by four 
rows of columns, ten in each row, made of one entire 
block of white marble, in many places beautifully ſpeckled. 
The walls are covered with large ſquares of white marble, 
almoſt to the top, and the reſt is adorned with Moſaic 
painting. Over the midſt of the chancel is a handſome 
22 covered with lead, and adorned with figures in 

gſaic work. Under the church, in a cave hewn out of 
the rock, is the chapel of the nativity, in which they pre- 
tend to ſhew the manner in which Chriſi was laid, which 
is alſo cut out of the rock, and now encruſted with mar- 
ble. An altar, with the repreſentation of the nativity, 
is erected here, and lamps are kept burning before it. 
Here is alſo the chapel of St. Foſeph, the ſuppoſed father 
of our Lord, and the chapel of the Holy Innocents. The 
place is inhabited by a few. poor Greeks; and at a ſmall 
diſtance is a monaſtery of Franciſcan friars. 

Near Bethlehem they ſhew the place where the ſhep- 
herds were watching their flocks, when they received the 
glad tidings of Chri/'s birth; and at a ſmall diſtance is 
the village where they dwelt. According to M. Volney, 
the ſoil about here is the beſt in all theſe diſtricts, fruits, 
vines, olives, and ſeſamum, ſucceed here extremely well, 
but cultivation is wanting, 

Rana, the ancient Jericho, is ſix leagues to the N. E. 
of Feruſalem, ſituated in a plain ſix or ſeven leagues long, 
by three wide; round which are a number of barren 
mountains, which render the place extremely hot. 

HABROUxN, or HEBRON, is ſeven leagues to the S. of 
Bethlehem. The Arabs have no other name for this vil- 
lage than El- Aalil, the well- beloved, which is the epithet 
they uſually give to Abrabam, whoſe ſepulchral grotto 
they ſtill ſnew. Hebron is ſituated at the foot of an emi- 
nence, on which are ſome remains of an ancient caſtle. 
Here are a few plantations of vines and olives, but the 
grapes are not uſed for. making wine, although they are 
of an excellent kind, but the raiſins are dried. The pea- 
ſants cultivate cotton. They have alſo forme ſoap manu- 
factures: the 4al:, or aſhes for which are fold by the 
Bedouin Arabs. Here is alſo a very large glaſs-houſe, the 
only one in Syria : they make there a great quantity of 
coloured rings, bracelets for the wriſts and legs, and for 
the arms above the elbows, belide a variety of other 
trinkets, which are ſent to Conſtantinople. All theſe manu- 
factures render Habroun the moſt conſiderable village in 
all that quarter. Volney's Travels, II. 324. 

The Wilderneſs of St. John, though very rocky, is well 
| cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, vines, and olive- 
trees. In this wilderneſs they ſhew a cave and fountain, 
where they ſay the Baptiſt uled to exerciſe his auſterities. 
Between this wilderneſs and Feruſalem is the convent of 


„ 


St. John, which is a large, ſquare, and neat modern 
ſtructure ; and its church is particularly beautiful. It 


conſiſts of three aiſles; and at the upper end of that to the 
N. is a deſcent of ſeven marble ſteps to a ſplendid altar, 
erected on the place where the Baptiſt is ſaid to have 
been born. This church has a handſome cupola in the 
middle, under which is. a pavement. of . Moſaic work that 
is ſaid to equal, if not exceed, the fineſt works of the 


kind among the ancients. 


Nearer to Feruſalem is a neat convent of the Greeks, 


that takes its name from the holy croſs. It ſtands in a 


delightful ſituation; but what is moſt extraordinary, is, 
the reaſon they here give for its name and foundation ; 
for they. ridiculouſly pretend, that bere is the earth which 


nouriſhed the root, that bore the tree, of which the croſs 
| | | Way 
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was made. Under the high altar they ſhew a hole in 15 


J% | the ground, where the ſtump of the tree ſtood z and many | 58 EC nN Xr. 
pilgrims are ſo blindly ſuperſtitious as to fall down and | 
| worſhip it. Here the father-guardian waſhes the feet of NATOLIA, er ASIA Minor, 


all the pilgrims who come hither, while the whole ſo- 8 | 
- Giety ſtand round ſinging hymns; and when the guardian N 4 TOL TIA, or AxAToL1A, formerly called 4; 
has finiſhed his office, the pilgrims feet are kiſſed by every Minor, is the moſt weſterly part of Turkey in Aha: 
friar. 3 it received its name of Anatolia, or Natolia, from * 
NAZARETH is now a ſmall village, ſituated in a kind eaſtern ſituation with reſpect to Hurope, and on the ſame 
of round concave valley, on the top of a high hill, in account is called the Levant. This country is a very 
2* 20' N. latitude. The church of Nazareth is partly large peninſula, that extends from the river Enphrate; 
. by a cave, where it is ſaid che Virgin Mary re- as far as the Archipelago; which, with the ſea of May. 
ceived the meſſage from the |, „ Hail, thou that art | mera, the ſtraits of i N and of Conſtantinople, ſeparate 
highly favoured, &c.” This ructure is in the form of | it from Europe on the W. and it is bounded on the N. by 
a croſs, and is fourteen paces long and fix over, running the Euxine or Black Nea; and by the Mediterranean and 
directly into the cave, having no other arch over it but Syria on the S. extending from 377 to 41* N. latitude 
that of the natural rock. The tranſverſe part, which is | and. from 277 to 40* E. longitude. - Its utmoſt length 
erected acroſs the mouth of the cave, is nine paces long | from E. to W. is d 2 xa to be about ſix hundred miles 
and four broad, and where theſe join are two granite pil- and its breadth from N. to S. about three hundred and 
lars, one ſuppoſed to ſtand where the Angel, and the other | twenty. This country is uſually divided into four parts, 
where the Virgin ſtood, at the time of the annunciation. | Caramania, Aladulia, Amaſia, and Natolia Proper. 
The pillar of the Virgin has been broken, and eighteen | The air is healthy, and the whole country has a rich 
inches in length taken away between the pillar and its and fertile ſoil, though the tyranny of the Turkiſh govern. 
pedeſtal, and yet it touches the roof, to which it probably | ment has almoſt reduced it to a deſert. The few plains im- 
hangs, though the friars maintain that it is ſupported by proved by agriculture, yield excellent corn of ſeveral ſorts, 
a miracle. In this village they ſhew the houſe of St. Tas a variety of fruits; as, grapes, olives, citrons, oranges, 
Foſeph, where Chrift lived near thirty years in ſubjection | /emons, figs, and ſeveral others; beſides plenty of coffee, 
to his ſuppoſed father. Near it they point out the place rhubarb, galls, balſam, opium, and other valuable gums 
where ſtood the ſynagogue in which Feſus preached the | and drugs. | | 
ſermon which exaſperated the Jews. At each of theſe] This country is watered by a conſiderable number of 
laſt places: are the ruins of a ome church erected | rivers, the principal of which are the Porteni, Zagari, 
by Helena. | * ſor Sangarious, the Aitoeſu, Ali, Hali, or Otmigiut, and 
The next place we ſhall mention is Mouxr T amor, the Iris, or Caſalmach, which diſcharge themſelves in 
a high, round, and beautiful mountain near Jeruſalem, | the Euxine Sea; the Satalia, the Cydnus, or Caraſu, and 
— to be that on which our Saviour was transfigured. the Aanthus, or Sirbis, which runs into the Mediterra- 
People are near an hour in aſcending to the top, where | nean; the Madre, anciently the Mæander, the Granicus, 
they find a moſt fruitful and delicious plain, of an oval the Cayſter, or dag r the Samander, or Scamandra, and 
form, about two furlongs in length, and one in breadth. | the Hermus, now Sarabat, which receives the Patolus, 
It is every where ſurrounded with trees, except to- | the Caicus, the Caſtri, or Girmaſtri, and falls into the 
ward the 9. and was anciently encompaſſed with walls, | 4rchipelago. | 3 
trenches, and other fortifications ; many remains of which | The Black, or Euxine Sea waſhes the northern coaſt of 
are ſtill viſible. In ſeveral places are ciſterns of good | Natalia. It lies between Europe and 4465 and is bounded 
water; and near the plain are three caves, formed to | on the N. by Tartary; on the E. by Mingrelia, Circaſſia, 
repreſent the tabernacles Peter propoſed to erect; when, and Georgia; on the S. by Watolia; and on the W. by 
beholding the glory of the transfiguration, he cried out, | Romania, Bulgaria, and Beſſarabia, extending from the 
« Lord, it is good for us to be here, let us make three | 42? to 46* N. latitude, and from 297 to 44 E. longitude, 
tabernacles, &c.” The top of this mountain has a moſt | It was entirely ſurrounded by the T urk;þ dominions, and 
delightful proſpet. The N. W. affords a view of the the ſole navigation of it was poſſeſſed by the Turks ; until, 
Mediterranean, and all round are the fine plains of Gaze | by the treaty of peace between Ruſſia and the Porte, which 
and Eſdracln. To the eaſtward is Mount Hermon, and | was ſigned at Schumia in 1774, the free navigation of this 
at the foot is ſeated Vain, famous for our Lord's reſtoring | ſea was yielded to the Ruſſians; who now poſſeſs the Cri. 
the widow's ſon to life. Due E. is the ſea, or rather | mea, on its northern ſhores, 1 
lake of Tiberias; and cloſe to it a ſteep mountain, doẽon This ſea has been denominated black, not from the 
which the ſwine ran and periſhed in the water. Toward colour of its water, or of its ſand, but from the furious 
the N. is what they call the Mount of the Beatitudes, | tempeſts ſaid to rage here; though it has not more fre- 
a ſmall riſing, from which Chriſt delivered his fermon ; | quent or more violent ſtorms than other ſeas. But pro- 
near this little hill is the city of Sapbet, ſtanding upon a | bably ſome particular perſons being loſt there, when navi- 
, high mountain, which, being then in view, our Saviour | gation was much leſs ſkilfully conducted than it is at pre- 
may be ſuppoſed to allude to, when he ſays, A city ſet | ſent, the people were taught to entertain terrible appre- 
on an hill cannot be hid; and to the ſouthward is a | henfions of it; which being improved by Ovid, and other 
view of the mountains of Gilloa, fatal to Saul. poets, it is no wonder that it was at length called Black, 
Having now given a view of the ſtate of religion in Syria, or Terrible. | 
we cannot quit the ſubject without obſerving, that the} In deſcribing Aa Minor, we ſhall begin with Car A“ 
Bedouins, the wandering Arabs who traverſe theſe parts, | MANIA, which lies contiguous to the province of Syria, 
though they profeſs Mahometaniſm in general, are deſti- and is under the government of a beglerbeg. This province 
tute of that ſuperſtitious veneration to the prophet, or the | contains the ancient Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycaoma, 
Koran, which is common among Muſſulmans. A late | and (alicia. Pg LLP IN RT 
French traveller into theſe parts, was informed, that two Lyci1as, at preſent called MRNTISELI, is bounded on 
Arabs had, within the laſt thirty years, ſucceſsfully diſſe- the N. and E. by Phrygia Major, and Pamphylia; on the 
minated among them ſome new religious opinions, found- | S. by the Mediterranean, and on the W. by Caria. The 
ed on the principles that God alone ſhould be invoked mountains which branch out of Taurus ſurround it on three 
and adored, as the author of all things; that we ſhould | ſides, as does the ſea on the fourth. The river Xanthus 
make no mention of any prophet in praying, becauſe that | divides it into two. It has a remarkable mountain 
too nearly reſembles 1 that Moſes, Feſus Chrifl,| named Chimera, about fix miles from the ſea; which has 
| and Mahomet, were really great men, whoſe precepts are | been celebrated by Virgil for its volcano, "iS | 
| G . ny 8 —Plammiſque armata Chimera, neid. vi. 288. 
| 4 Pw OT And vain Chimæraà vomits empty flame. 
| | „„en. 


ſeaſons: of extreme danger are neither meritorious nor 


| | obligatory; with 22 other doctrines founded in pure „ 8 
| Then. Niebubr's Deſcription de I Arabie, Toms II.] near which the Lycians built a city called Hephe/iie, and 
! | C io ⁵ ME TT 1, i dedicated it to Vulcan. From e 
| . * 1 e baving 
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tains; Pontus 
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about the middle; and | 
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having - livns- at the top, goats 
D bottom, it is ſaid the poets feigned the 
monſter Chimæra, which they repreſent as having the 


head, body, and hind parts of thoſe animals. | 
eh country had d ſeveral renowned cities; 
but the face of things is entirely changed, and it does not 
appear that any conſiderable remains are left to proclaim 
its former grandeur. | ü l 
PaurRHYILIA is bounded on the N. by Piſidia; on the 
E. by Cilicia; on the S. by the Mediterranean; and on 
the W. by Lycia. The inland country is extremely 
mountainous, and abounds.with large flocks of goats, and 
the natives make excellent camblets of their hair; but 
toward the ſea-coaſt the country is naturally fertile. The 
principal town is Attalia, now called Sattalia, which has 
a pretty good harbour, but the entrance is difficult, and it 
is defended by a caſtle, which is conſidered in that part 
of the world as a fortification of conſiderable ſtrength. 
There is alſo the city of Perga, which was anciently fa- 
mous for its temple dedicated to Diana. wide lebe 44 
PIs ID IA, another diviſion of Caramanza, lies to the N. 
of Pamphylia, and conſiſts of a fruitful plain, entirely ſur- 
rounded, by mountains, which affords ſome minerals, paſ- 
ture, and great quantities of wood. Antiech, called An- 
tiochia Piſidiæ, to diſtinguiſh it from the city of the ſame 
name in Syria, was the capital of this province when it 
was under the Roman government, and was likewiſe called 
Cæſarea; but like the other places of 4/ia, it is now re- 
duced to a very mean town. FR 
LYCAONIA, or. ISAURIA, is ſituated to the eaſtward of 


Pi/idia, and is a fine champaign country. Its principal | 


town is {conium, now Cogni, which is the capital city, 
not only of Lycaonia, but of all Caramania, where the 
beglerbeg himſelf reſides. It is ſituated about an bun- 
dred miles N. of the ſea-coaſt, near a freſh-water lake. 
The other towns are Ly/tra, where the people attempted 
to offer facrifices to St. Paul and Barnabas; and Derbe, 
which is toward the S. part of the country: /ſaurza, 
which once gave name to the province, is now entirely 
tne n ld ok FE ea ets. ered 
\, Ciricia extends near two hundred and fifty miles 
along the coaſt. of the Mediterranear having Syria on the 
E. and Pamphylia on the W. but does not exceed fifty 
miles in breadth. from N. to 8. On the N. and E. the 
country is rocky and mountainous, and the paſſes between 


the mountains exceedingly narrow; but the plain country 


is very fruitful. The principal towns are ſus, now called 
Lojazzo, or 4jazzo, which. is ſſtuated on a bay to which 
it gives its name, and is remarkable, for the victory ob- 
tained by Mexanger over Darius atopy the mountains 
in its neighbourhood a eh the capital of the province, 
at preſent called Theraſſa; Sole, or Pompeopolis ; Phila- 
delphia,. Seleucia,, Trachea, and Silenuss......: 1, 1 
be next grand ſub-diviſion of Natolia, called AL A- 
'BULIA, extends eaſtward to the river Euphrates, and 
contains all the ancient Cappadocia. . This is a country 
of yery. great extent, which. forwexly abounded in corn, 
wine, and fruits, of which it is not deſtitute at preſent ; 
but as the Tyrks cultivate no more land than is neceſſary 
to provide them 2 ſubſiſtence, and export nothing, the 
face of the country is not in Ar gat, nor the produc-" 
tions of the earth ſo abundant, as formerly. A large ridge 
ol hills runs acroſs, the country, and theſe contain mines 
of, ſilver, copper, and allum; there is here alſo a 
breed, of horſes, and plenty of oxen, buffaloes, ſheep, 
and wild fowl. ; . „ ente #6 +4 | 511 | 
Ihe principal towns are CxSAREA, now CA 
which was the capital of e when it was under 
the dominion of the Romans. It ĩs ſituated on a rock at a 
ſmall diſtance from the river Melus, and is a pretty hand- 
ſome city well peopled, Mareſcb, anciently called Melita, 
is ſeated near the banks of the Euphrates, and is a large 
town in which the beglerbeg feli „ 
The next diviſion of Natelia is AMASIA, which con- 
| Cappadecius, Pontus Polemaniac, and Pontus 
% ĩðͤ TVT 
_ PoxnTys Carpapocivs is bounded by Georgia on the 
E. by the Euxine or Black Sea on the N. by Armenia 
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Minor on the S. and by Pontus Polemoniac on the W. 


The princi al town is TREBISOND, which is ſituated on 
e ee Ne... e, Which are e 
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lofty, are ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ancient foundations; 
becauſe the town is ſtill an oblong ſquare: they have high 

battlements; which are evidently built out of the ruins 
of ancient buildings, as appears from inſcriptions found 
on pieces of marble in ſeveral parts of them. The town 
is large, but not very populous ; for it has more groves 
and 


13 


PoxTus PoLEMONIAC is ſituated to the weſtward of 
Pontus Cappodocius. Its principal town is Neeceſarea, now 
Tocat, which is the capital of the province, and the ſeat 
of the beglerbeg. This is a handſome city inhabited by 
Mahometans, Greeks, Armenians, and Fews, and for four- 
teen or fifteen leagues round Tocat the; country is chiefly 
inhabited by Armenian Chriſtians, who work in ſeveral 
mechanic branches of trade, particularly in copper, all 
manner of veſſels of that metal being made here, and ex- 
ported to Conſtantinople and Egypt. They have alſo a great 
manufacture of Turkey leather. Here the caravans lodge 
which come from Con/lantinople, Smyrna, Perſia, Diarbec, 


and Bagdat. About a mile from the city is a river, over 


which is a beautiful ſtone bridge. This river waters a 
very large and fertile plain, that produces great quantities 
of ſaffron, which is extremely. profitable, it being ſent to 


the Indies, where it is purchaſed at a high price. 
e enn 9 * * 4 : "I" — : — — 
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V Natolia Proper, its 'Extent and Diviſions ; particularly 
Pontus, Pa \ AL Galatia, Phrygia Major, , Lydia, 

Doris, Carla, Ionia, Aolis, Myſia, Phrygia, Bi 
nia; with the Cities in each, and a particular Deſcription 
% Smyrna, and of the Cameleons near that City ; the 
|  Calamities it has lately ſuffered. $2508 209} ER 


N ATOLIA Proper extends from the drehigetag, 


that is, from 26? 30, E. longitude to almoſt 35*, 
where it is bounded by the beglerbeglics of maſia and 
Aadulia, and extends from the coaſt of the Black: Sea on 
the N. to the government of Caramania on the S. that 
is, from 41* 20” to 37 N. latitude. It is by far the 
largeſt diviſion. of, Natalia; and contains many fine pro- 
Vinces; theſe are Pg 5 Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia 
Major; Lydia, Doris, Curia, Jonia, olis, Ahſia, Phrygia, 
and Bithynia. ET 1 . 

Poros and 


” 


e coaſt of the 


Faman, poet, Ong, was banidhed hither by Augafus,5 and 
here he died, after having been an exile eight years, The 
chief towns are, : e | 


* ** 4 - 


W. part of t 


"x . 4 4 — s 8 4 45 tr 7 ths | , £ 
E e Pod xt, now. PENDERACHI, a ſea- 
the N. W. part of the country. | 

AUD1OPOLIS, now CA 
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ih mus of à perinſula about ſix miles in cireumferende.] village on the river Hactolut, about ſevent miles to the 
This city, Mithridates, king of Pontus, made the capital of eaſtward of Sr. This was one of the ſeven churches 
his dominiens, and Luchllias added it to the Roman con- | of Alia, but was deſtroyed by an earthquake z there are 
quefts. The whole peninſula conſiſts of plealpnt fields | however, ſtill fome 1 ruins, Which afford a proof of 
and gardens, and the city has a double wall, with tfian- | its ancient grandeur, | 
gular and entagonal towers; but the caſtle lies in ruins, LAODICEA, or E SKIHISAR, was ſituated on the eaſt. 
and has only a ſmall garriſon. The city is inhabited only ern boundaries of Lys; it was alſo one of the ſeven 
che Turi, 5 for the Greets and are reſtricted to churches, and was a large city, as appears from its ruin« 
n in the Taburbs; There are fore little remains off among which are three theatres of white marble almoſt. | 
the aeiert grandeur of this city to be ſeen in the modern | entire, and a noble circus ; but it is now uninhabited, - 
buildings, particularly pieces of marble columns are in-“ PHILADELPRIA, or ALACHSHEYER, another of the 
ſed among the other ſtones in the walls; and in the ſeven churches, is ſituated in a fruitful plain, but is fallen 
Turtis burying-place are a prodigrous number of pede-{ much from its primitive "ome however, according 
fats, balts, bw | capitals, which thoſe people have carried | to fome travellers, it has ſtill two thouſand Chriſtian ins 
 thithet to ere and adorn their tombs. The adjacent] habitants, who have four churches. | | 
country produces good corn, wine, and oil. | TavyaATIRA, another of the ſeven churches, now called 
_ GaALATIA is bounded by Cappadocia on the E. by — wh ſtands about thirty miles to the N. W. of P3;1;. 
Pamphylia on the S. by Phrygia on the W. and by Paph-] delphia, near the S. bank of the river Hemns, where are 
lagomin on the N. | deen the ruins of ſeveral ancient marble ſtructures, though 
The principal city of Galatia is AnNCyYRA, now called the modern houſes are only built with clay. It, however, 
AnGoUR1, which is fituated on the river Melus, and is] carries on fome trade for corn and cotton. | 
one of the beſt cities of Nurolia. The ſtreets abound with} Doris and CARA are uſually joined together under 
old marble columns, among which fome are of a kind ofſ the name of ADINELL1, and are bounded by the river 
redaih potphyry, veined with white; and there are found ] 3Zzander on the N. and by the fea on the S. and W. 
forte pieces of white and red jaſper. Though the houſes] The chief towns in Doris are, | 
bf the city are moſtly built with clay, there are frequent] MyNÞvs, a ſea-port, ſituated on a ſmall bay called 
fine pieces of marble uſed to adorn them; and though] faficns Sinus, and is the feat of a Turtiſb baſha. 
the city walls are low, they are compoſed of pieces of the]  Haticannassvs, once the capital of Caria, but now a 
8 Thafts of columms, bafes, capitals, and entablatures: but] heap of ruins. It was famous for the tomb built by queen 
— theſe ate moſt frequently found in the gates and towers. | Artemiſra, in honour of Manſolus, her huſband, which was 
The caſtie has a triple wall compoſed of large pieces of] fo ſuperb a ſtructure, that it was eſteemed one of the 
white inarble, and of ſtones refembling porphyry, on] wonders of the world; and from thence all magnificent 
which are ſeveral infcriptions; but at preſent moſt of them tombs have obtained the name of Mauſoleum. 
are iſWegible. p he Mrs, now PaLATSHIA, was anciently a la 
The tants of this city are ſaid to amount to about] city, and had a magnificent temple dedicated to Apoll; 
forty thouſamd MFahometans, four or five thoufand Arme- but is now only an inconfiderable village, conſiſting of 
wen, and a thouſand Greets. The Armenians have ſeven herds cottages. : HS 
churches here, and the Greets two. , | OLIS and Tox1a are likewife uſually joined together, 
In the aSjacem ny are faid to be the fineft breed and form a long tract of country, extending from N. to 8. 
of in the world; they are perfectly white, and their | and bounded on the W. by the Archipelago, or gean ſea. 
hair, Which is as fihe as filk, is curled, and eight or nine The ancient capital of oli, was Cuma, which, with 
Mches long. Of this hair they make fine Ruffs, which | Phacza, and ſome other ancient towns, lie oppoſite to the 
are the chief manufactures of the country, and in which the ifland of Leſbor. 15 | 
inhabitants carry on a great trade. Theſe goats are only Towra lies to the fouthward of Roli, and had ſeveral 
to be found within four or five days journey from the city 5 towns famous in hiſtory; theſe were, 85 
for the breed degenerates if they are carried farther. | Crazomens, a maritime town, about tw -cighit 
The next province we ſhall mention is PuRYG1a | mites to the 8. W. of Hryrna, and is now called Urls. 
MA ox, now called GERMAIN, formerly a fruitful and It was a conſiderable city in the time of the Romans, but 
pleafant country, but now in à great meaſure uncultiva- |is how a mean village. 25 | 
ted; It is bounded on the N. by Bithynia, on the E. by | CoLoynon lies about thirty miles to che S. of Smyrna, 


Galatia, on the S. b. z, and on the W. by and Jays Claitn to the honour of being the birth-place 
Aa. The rivers „ Jan Hemm, and [of Homer. | Sg 
eius, have All their ſources in this The ptin-| The celebrated city of Ern sus was fituated in 2 
cipal towns are, 5 | I pleafant country fifty miles to the S. of Smyrna, but 
Cor Um, now CHINTALA, a conſiderable place, the is now only a poor village of twenty or thirty houſes ; 
Tefidence df the beglerbeg, and, before the taking of n- though it is neat a ſine haven, and was, under the No- 
Fantiniple, the uſual refidence of the Tur#i/h emperors. mum, the mttrapolis of An Minor. This city was fa- 
GorDriuM, where Gordius king of Phrygia is faid to mous for the temple of Diana, eſteemed one of the won- 
Have tied the famous not in Apollos temple, öf which it | ders of the world, but was deltro by Eryfiratus, from 
was foretold, that the prin who untied it fſhoald be | no other motive but to eternize his-name, who ſet it on 
Emperor of the world; but Alernmder finding great diffi- | fire the very night in which Aexander the Great was 
culty in performing this taſk, cut it with his fword, and] born. Mr. Cilhem, in the firſt vol. of his hiſtory of the 
this gave à plauſibſe pretext for Having accornpliſhed the |Declifie and Fall of the Roman Empire, page 325, peaks 
predition. The ſtory is told by Duintus Curtius, in his | of this ancient ſtructure in the following manner, “ The 
third book; and it is there faid to have been à temple de- arts of Greece and the wealth of Af had confpired to 
ticated to Jupiter. 1 al „ erect the ſacred and magnificent ſtructure of the temple of 
CorLoss, now Cxoxoss, is ſeated on the 8. fide N ung bc Tt was ſupported by 127 marble columns of 
te Meander. To the inhabirants of this city St. Paul's | the Tonic order; they were the gifts of devout monarchs, 
epiſtle to che was addrefled. and each was ſixty feet high. The altar was adorned 
APANTA, is ſſtuated near the torflux of the Meunder | with the maſterly ſculptures of Praxitetes ; yet the length 
with the Mrrriut, and was formerly a place ef good trade. of the t& Was only 425 feet, about two-thirds of the 
Hienoveiis, now BAMBOUKALE, is ſeated in the fron- menfure of the church of Sr. Pater's at Nome; in the 
ticts of Dia, and at preſent famous only for its noble | other dimenſions it was ftill more inferior to chat ſublime 
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ruins and hot fpring. | 3 Peprodaction of thbdetn architecture. The ſpreading arms 
+ Levtk, or Mkottra, is a frufefül eolintty, watered by 8 Chriſtian crofs, require a much greater breadth than 
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ſore conliderable rivers, particularly thi F, Caichs, | the oblong temples of the Pagans ; and the boldeſt artiſts 
| Hemus, and ken ed and is bounded by Phigs Major of ante Wald tires bow ſtartled at the propolal of 
| 2 „ ria on the 8. 20d by Kalt and Aha On raifing in the air u derbe of the ſize and proportion of che 
| d W. Ae wealthy Ce Was formerly Kin A this r 1 

_ rootitry. Tue principal towns rem J Saitit T:mothy was the firſt biſhop of this city, and St. 
SANs, Which was une irs capital, bat & how a poor, Paul honoured the Ephefam with an epiſtle. N 
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Tonxrr in Ast. A 8 
ſtill the 8 _—_ cirerts, 4 cheatre, art aque- 
duct, and s of magnificent runs 
That dart hich 18 8 prefent inhabited is bounded on 
the E. by a large plain that extends as far as the fea, and 
on the ſides by high hills. The mbſt remarkable build- 
ing in this part is the old church of St. John the Evange- 
lit, which had anciently four gates, but two of them are 
walled up. On the inſide the roof is fapported by four 
--eolumns of porphyry, the ſhafts of which are twelve feet 
and a half in circuraference, and thirty-ſnx feet in height. 
It has two domes. As the Turks have converted it into 
a moſque, they have added a minoret, and adorned it after 
their manner; but its greateſt ornaments, when it was a 
church, were carried to C to adorn the moſque 


erected there by ſultan Solimam; ſo that on the outſide it 


makes but an indifferent appearance. 

The largeſt and richeft city at preſent in Afa Minor is 
SMyRNA, or IsMIR, which is ſituated in 38* 28” N. 
Htitude, and 27 20” E. longitude from Greentuich; about 
à hundred and eighty-three miles W. by 8. of Cnſtan- 
tinople; and the goodneſs of its harbour hath cauſed it to 
be rebuilt ſeveral times after it had been deftroyed by 
earthquakes. This was one of the ſeven churches to 
which St. John addreſſed himſelf in his Apocalypſe. The 
town runs about half a mile along the ſhore, from whence 
it riſes gradually on the fide of a hill facing the fea, The 
houſes of the Englifh, French, and Dutch conſuls are hand- 
ſome ſtructures ; theſe, with moſt of the Oriſtian mer- 
chants, are waſhed on one fide by the ſea, forming a ſtreet, 
named Frank-/treet, from its being ſolely inhabited by 
European Chriftians. In the year 1763 the whole of this 
quarter was conſumed by fire: the loſs ſuſtained by this 
calamity, in merchandize, was eſtimated at a million and 
a half of Turkiſh dollars, or near C. 200, ooo ſterling. The 

is one of che fineſt of the Levant, it being able to con- 
tain the largeſt fleet; and indeed there are ſeldom fewer 
than an hundred ſhips of different natioonns. 
A caſtle ſtands at its entrance, and commands all the 
Hhipping which ful in or out. There is likewiſe an old 
ruinous caſtle, near a mile in circumference, which ſtands 
In the u part of the city, and, according to tradition, 
was duilt by the emprefs Helena: and near it is an an- 
Cient ſtructure, ſaid to be the remains of a palace where 
the Grezk council was held when Smyrna was the metro- 
polis of ia Minor. They allo ſhew the ruins of an am- 
phitheatre, where it is ſaid St. Pohycarę, the firft biſhop, 
fought with hams. e 
This city is about four miles | 
nearly of a triangular form; but the ſide next the moun- 


rain is much longer than the other fides. The houſes are 
dow, and moſtly built with clay-walls, on account of the 


eearthquakes to which the country is ſubject; but the 
caravanſeras and ſome other of the public buildings have 
an air of magnificence. e ſtreets are wide, and almoſt 
a continued bazar, in which a great part of the merchan- 
dize of Europe and Iſia is expoſed to ſale, with plenty 
of proviſions 3 thefe are not ſo cheap as in many 
other parts of Turkey, on account of the populouſnels, 
of the place, and the great reſort of foreigners. It is 
ſaid to contain fifteen ' thoufand Turks, ten thouſand 
Greeks, eighteen hundred Jews, two hundred Armenians, 
und two hundred Franks. 
moſques ; two churches belong to the Greeks; one to 


che Armenians; and the Fews have eight ſynagogues. 


"The Nomaniſtr have three convents. ere is alſo one 
of the fathers Della Terra Santa, Here reſides an arch- 


Þifhop of the Greet church, à Latin biſhop who has a 


ſalary from Rome, with the title of biſhop of Smyrna in 
artibus infidelium ; and the Engliſh and Dutch factories 
ve each their chaphin. WE. 
The walks about the town are extremely pleaſant, 
particularly on the W. ſide of ee where there 
are ſeveral little groves of orange and ſemon trees, which 
| _ clothed with leaves, bloſfoms, and fruit, 
regale ſeveral of the ſenſes at the ſame time. The vines 
ich cover the little hills about Smyrna, afford both a 
— del ightful proſpect 
wine is made. Theſe hills are agreeably "interſperſed 
Wich fertile plains, litde foreſts of olives and other fruit- 
"trees, and many pleafure-houſes, to which the F 
uſually retire during the fummer. In the neighbourhood 
*bof* Smyrna is great plenty of game and wild-fow), and, 


* 


in circumference, and 


The Turks have nineteen, 


| proportion to the fize of its head, 


and. plenty of grapes, of which good | 


rant, 


, 
* 
A 
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particularly deer und wild hogs. The fea alfo abounds 
with a * of fiſh. hoge Envepeon Chriliant tre 
here allowed all imaginable Uberticy and-uſually clothe 
themſelves aftet the manner. | 


| The chief commerce of this city conſiſts in raw ilk, 
fRilksſtuffs, grograms, and cotton N | | 
| — the e np my more 
eſpecially the frequent earthquakes, from which, it is ſai 

| they urs Dapbely ever free for two * 
which have been felt forty days 1 vely, are an abate- 
ment of the pleaſure that might otherwiſe be enjoyed here. 
A very dreadful one happened in Fane 1688, which over-" 
threw a great number of the houtes ; and the rotk opens 
ing where the caſtſe flood, ſwallowed it up, and no ids 
my five thouſand * 3 on this occaſion. 

n the 1758, ating a plague raged hertz 
that Karellyn ſufficient n of the n 
vived to gather in the fruits of the earth. In the year 
1772, three fourth parts of the city were conſumed b 
fire ; and fix years after, it was viſited by the moſt Tread 
ful earthquakes, which continued from the 2 5th of 
to the zh of Fuhz dy which ſucceſſive calamities the 
city has been fo much reduced, that its former conſe- 
quence is never likely to be reſtored, | | 

Near Smyrna are a. great number of cameleons,. an arñ̃- 
mal which has ſome reſemblance to a lizard; but hath his 
back gibbous or crooked like a hog, and its feet have two 
claws before ant three behind, which are not ſeparated 
from each other till near the ends. It has à Tong tail like 
a rat, and is commonly as big, but it has very little or 

no motion with its head. The cameleons are in grea 
abundance about the old walls of the caſtle, where the 

breed and hie in holes and heaps of ruins. Sir | 

| Fheeler _ two of them twenty days, during which 
made the following I 


c 
8 
obſervations t their colour was uſually 
reen, darker toward the back, and lighter toward the 
elly, where it inclined to a yellow, with ſpots that were 
ſometimes reddiſh and at others whitiſh ; but the green 
often changed into a dark colour hke that of earth, with-. 
out any appearance of green; and the whitiſh fpots often 
vaniſhed ; but ſometimes turned into the ſame dirt colour, 
and at, others into a dark purple. Sometimes from bei 
green all over, they d be ſpotted yith Hack; ung 
when they ſtept under a white woolen cap, they wo 
commonly, when uncovered, be of a white or cream co- 
lour ; but they would alſo turn white under a red cap, far 
they never turned either red or blue, though they often lay 
under thoſe colours; but being placed upon green th 
would become n, and upon the aal earth wola 
change fo as exactly to refetmnble t. 
As our author was walking by the fide of the bill nrar 
the old caſtle, he dw many chat trad changed themſelves 
ſo. as to reſemble the colour of the ſpeckled ſtane-wall, 
and were grey wich ſpots like mots. He found one on 
the top of a green buth, which, when he firſt obſeryet 
it, was of a bright green; but it no ſooner perceived that 
he ſaw it, than it immediately dropped to the ground; he 
then laſt ſight of it; but ſearching, he obſerved it | 
ing away to a hote in the rock, it being changed to a 
dark brown, exactly like the earth ; which was then, after 
nets of rain, of that cdlour. 4 
power of thus changing its colour ow N 
nature for its ene Tok moves very flowl y, i= 
ing ap its legs high and not quick, as i it ſearched for halt! 
to. climb upward, which it can to very well on a tree, 
a baſh, or wall. When it faw itſelf in danger of bei 
cauptr, it opened its mouth, and hifſed ike a Make. © 
The eyes of the cameleon are no less wonderful than 
the variation of the calours of che body: they are large in 


being _— 
than a pea, and covered all over with Ba of 
ſubſtance with the body, the grain Being in circles jaft w 
the centre, where there is un hdle no bigger than = {mall 
pin's head, by which it receives light, which muſt make 
'the wi. x of its vition very ace. The head being im- 
moveable, it cannot innnediately turn to objects; but to 
remedy this inconveriience, it can not only move its eyes 
n 1 upward and downward, bat ove 
orward and the other kackward,' or ane upward 
The tongue is a kind of lirtle trunk of u priftty ſub- 


ſtance, about balf an inch long, and hollow, joined: to 
N ite 
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i About any thing {o faſt; that if its feet 
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WM dude but it 


Jor the loves of Here. 


00 


- its.-throat by a/ ſtrong membranous and fleſh ſubſtance, |, 
in which it is ſheathed when in the mouth. It will dart 
this abqwe an inch out of its mouth, ſmeared With a 
to catch flies, which ſtick ſaſt to it 
are brought into the mouth. Theſe 
known food of the cameleon; but, 
a cold nature, as lizards and ſerpents, 


glutindus ſubſtance, 
as to birdlime, and ſo 
flies are the 3 
like other. animals o 
they will live a long time without ſuſtenance. 
It Fes tail is of very great-uſe in.climbing, 


and recover its hoh 
caught into a 


body by it. 


- 


its claws; and. yet it got out, 
him, 25 he afterward ſaw, by ſtanding 
and raiſing itſelf up- backward, till it cau 


Aifted out its whole body. 


The bay of Smyrna which ope is only to the north- 
| k of country, which pro- 
"jets toward*the- iſland of Scie, and runs parallel to it in 
the: direction of N. and 8. between which the ſea is 
formed into a narrow channel: here the Turkiſh fleet was 
deſtroyed by the Ruſſians in the year 1770, near the port 


Tt neighbourhood} of this city is much reſorted to by 
who build their neſts, and hatch their young there. 
ion common with the inhabitants is 


* ward, is formed by a narrow, trac 


Aeris, 
It is faid that a diyerſi 


at the expence of theſe birds. When they find a neſt with 

eggs, they remove them, and place in their ſtead an equal 
- number of eggs from the hen of common domeſtic fowls; 
upon and hatches without diſcovering 
Wen the young are hatched, the cock 
erent ſpecies, 
zoiſe, v a crowd of ſtorks 
he neſt, who, to revenge the diſgrace which they 
ine.the hen has brought upon the whole community, 
| peck her to death. Whilſt this puniſh- 
ment is tan unf the cock makes the heavieſt lamenta- 


tions, as if bewailing his misfortune, which compelled him 


which the ſtork ſits 
2 ſubſtitution. 80 ang, e PRrep 
"bird, on , perceiving. chem to. be of 4 d 
"makes an hideous. noiſe, which collects 
about the 
pt 


to procure ſo ſevere a puniſhment for his mate. 
Mys14 and PHERYGIA 
N. by the Propontis 1 
by. Bithynia and , Phrygia Major; on the S. by, 
and on the W. by the Agean Sea, or Archipelago. . 
i 

| 5 d the Granicus, which riſes 
| iR and after runni 
"IIs into the, Seq; Of 

r the battle fought | Y 
N Darius. In this proyince. is. alſo ſituated. 
where 
the 5 The chief towns were, 


larmora... . 


oppoſite the 
Homer 


fays, not 
ton. 


a ſingle 

The river Scaman 
3s deſeribed by Dr. G 
the time when he was 


between which it diſcharges itſelf. - | 


Tot ALEXANDEI 
Try, and w: 
it is now a ruinous 


place. | 
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+, PERGAMUS 
ne] 
Was 


"was anciently a nohle city. Parchment and ta 
to have been firſt invented here, and here 
1 indifferent town, 
„ Anus, or Ay ip, z fortreſs oppolite/to 
the mouth of the Hr 


; reſiſtance 
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for it will twine 
ſlip, it will ſuſtain 
Our author put one he 
is, ſo deep, that it could not reach near 
thebrim: with its fore: feet, nor could take any. hold with 
almoſt eſcaped from 
upon its fore-feet, 
| ht hold of: the 
'brim of the glaſs with its tail, by the help of which it 


roi Mison are bounded qm the 

or Sea of Marmora ; toward the. E. he | | 

ng bein in ſeveral parts broken and ruinous. 
e 


10a tiver in this diſtrict is that which. was anciently 
in the mountains of this 
or ſixty miles from S. to 
4 5 5 us river is 50 
upon its between Alexander 

en le, 


iho goers repielent Paris giving judgment between 


Rox, or II un, which was ſituated near the ſea, 
ifland. of Tenedos, and rendered famous by 
and Virgil for.its ten years ſiege : but Mr. vod 

le ſtone, now points out its exact ſitua- 


er, immortalized in Hemer's ſong, 
andler as being inconſiderable at 
there, which was the month of 
Auguſi: but he was told that in the winter it is frequently 
Twollen very high; and, having a bank or bar of fand at 
the inouth, diſcolours the ſea fat without the promontories 


A was ſeated to the ſouthward of 
was once ihe metropolis of the province, though 


is ſeated in a plain. near the banks of the 
t was another of the ſeyen churches, and 
{try are ſaid 
alen received 
I miles * 
treſs oppolite to Sus, at with firs, and other trees, and the yallies. beneath abound 
t, is celebrated by the poets yranny. of. tl 
and Leander, and for the obſtinate 
reliſtance made by the inhabitants againſt Philip of Ma- 
"cedon, who, When they could no longer defend the place, 
ee Pome tee It is now the ſouthern caſtle of the 
Dardan 


Toxkzr in As rz. 
„ BixRVYNIA, now called by the Turks Becſangil, is fo. 


parated from Europe only by the Thracian Boſph 
is ſo near Gonftantinople, Wot 2 Whiel ſtande uy 
the Aan ſide, is eſteemed only a ſuburb. to that city, 
The principal, towns F following: 1. e 
ICHOMEDIA, or 1SCHMIT, is ſituated at the botton 
of a bay, in 40? 46 N. latitude, fifty miles S. . oe Gon 
| flautinople. This place was once reckoned. the capital —— 
that kingdom. It was formerly very large, and the ru; 
of its ancient buildings and fine 8 5 are now — o 
derable: it ſtill continues to be a place of conſequene 5 
and Aren e inhabitants, which conſiſt of * | 
Armenians, Turks, and Jeus. Moſt of the ſhips of Gn. 
/tantinople are built here, and a conſiderable trade is carried 
on in ſilk, cotton, glaſs, and earthen ware. 
CHALCEDON, which ſtood two miles from the place 
where Scutari now ſtands, was once a flouriſhing cit; 
but is now reduced to a poor village. 75 
_ Nice, or Is x Ic, was anciently a noble city, and is 
e the great general council aſſembled there in 
325, which endeavoured to ſuppreſs the doctrines of trins: 
and from its being the reſidence of the Greet emperors 
when Conan Oleg was taken by the Latins. It is ſitu- 
ated in 40? 15 N. latitude, ſeventy-five: miles S, E. of 
Conſtantinople, in a pleaſant country fertile in corn and 
excellent wine. The preſent city is large and pret 
well peopled, the Jeu inhabiting the greateſt part of 15 
but there are now no remains of its ancient ſpleador. 
except an agueduct. : 
PRus A, by the Turks called Bursa, is the capital of 
Bithynia, as it was of the Ottoman empire before the 
taking of Conſtantinople. It is ſituated ſeventy-five miles 
S. of Conſtantinople, upon ſeveral little hills at the foot 
of Mount Olympus, from which. it is not aboye two or 
ree leagues diſtant. It is Watered by ſo many ſprings, 
Which. deſcend from Mount Olympus, that almoſt every 
houſe has a fountain. The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
ſprings; ſues, in 4 $ream, 0 e en body, and 
being conveyed. to the town by a marble; aqueduct, is 
ue en tg, every park af the FUR, © n 4 


B A is about half a 8 length, and is Rill ſur- 


"rounded by the ancient wall it had when in the poſſeſſion 
'of the Chri/tians, but which is much out of repair, it 
ing ir n and ru The moſques, 
which are very fine, are covered with lead, and adorned 
wich domes. Theſe ſtructures -are . ſaid. to amount to 
above thirty. The caravanſeras are magnificent and com- 
modigus. Ihe bezeſtine, or.exehange, is a large ſtruc- 
ture full of | waxehouſes and [ſhops containing all the 
| F of the, g/, beſides their own manufactures 
of ſilk. The city contains Nala aug Turks, 
who alone. are permitted to dwe I wi in the walls; but 
the ſubuibs, which are much finer, and better peopled, 
are filled with Feu, Armenians, and Greeks. The Fews 
come hither from Grenada in Spain, and, it is ſaid, {till 
ſpeak good Spanih. Here are the beſt workmen in all 
1 „EFRE he peticy of Fraxce 
and /taly.. 1 Z IE... 
The grand ſeignior's palace in this city is ſituated on 
a high rock, and incloſed with a double wall; but it is 
in a ruinous condition. Here they ſhew the ſepulchres 
of the firſt Turkiſh emperors and their ſultanas, in ſmall 
chapels covered 31's hn . | 
The baths of Cahyp/o are a little more than a mile from 
the city, and ate very handſome ſtructures covered with 
domes; they are ſo famous for the cures which have been 
effected, that people come an hundred miles to receive 
J ARBL. ooo io one no 
Mount Olympus, which: is ſituated in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, is of a prodigious height, of which the 
top is barren 80d, coperd WA ſnow ;. from thence Con- 
autinople is ſupplied with it, though it is at one hundred 
fg diſtance, . The middle of ey Reed is. planted 
with a variety of fruits; but the tyranny of the Turkißb 
government makes the inhabitants ſow. little more corn 
than to ſupply their neceſſities... 
Thus we haye given a view of the whole continent of 
Aa, the great ſcene. of action in the, firſt ages: of. the 


F 


* Dardanehi, thus nan ed from Dardanus, à little town that world, and once the ſeat not only . of the, molt mighty 
-- lies tothe ſouthward oft. J Empires, but of the arts and ſciences. From the ruins 
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that have been deſcribed, and from the ancient hiſtories 


ever they attained in the Eaſt. 


of theſe couritries we may form ſome idea of the mag- 
nificence of their cities and temples, which exceeded in 
ſplendor every thing of the kind produced by the mo- 
derns in Europe; but this ſplendor and magnificence is 
no more, and while we judge of it from its ruins, we have 
reaſon to be humbled 
all human affairs, which involves in it not only the de- 
ſtruction of arts, but of cities erected with the moſt dura- 
ble marble, that ſeem to have been founded with the ex- 


pectation of continuing their grandeur to the lateſt ages; 


and of empires raiſed by valour, and ſupported by the 
utmoſt efforts of human policy. | 

The arts and ſciences are now removed to Europe; 
where moſt are arrived to much greater perfection than 
lay theſe ever flou- 


riſh ; and, while they are protected by moderate govern- 


= 


when we conſider the inſtability of 


NH” Vf 38 
ments, founded on reaſon, and conducted by humanity and 
virtue, we may juſtly flatter ourſelves they will never de- 
cay. It is not the religion of Mabomet or that of Paganiſin 
that has baniſhed the arts, depopulated countries; and con- 
verted the moſt fertile lands into barren deſerts and uncul- 
tivated wilds; but ſavage ignorance, the lawleſs tyranny 
of defpotic power, the luſt of ambition, and thoſe national. 
vices that degrade the human mind, and call down the 
reſentment of offended heaven. Ss 5: 185 

Indeed, governments founded on the mild laws of 
Chriſtianity have a more ſolid baſis; and, wherever.the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity prevails in its purity, liberty and the arts will 
mutually ſupport each other ; the thrones of princes will 
be as immoveable as the rocks and mountains; ambitiof 
will be confined within the bounds of equity; mankind 
will conſider each other as brethren, and the law of nations 


will be the invariable law of nature and humanity. | 


* 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the ASIATIC ISLANDS ſubject to the TURKS. 


8 E CT. I. | 
Of the Iſland of Cyervs. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce ; with à con- 


miles in length, and ſeventy 


ciſe Account of the Revolutions that have happened in 
its Government; of its moſt conſiderable Cities, and the 
Poverty of its Inhabitants. f 7 2 


H E iſland of peut has been famous in all ages 


for the fertility of its ſoil, the excellence of its 


climate, and the advantages of its ſituation. It lies 
between 34 and 36? of N. latitude, and between 33" 
and 35% 8“ E. longitude. It is ſixty-nine miles 8. of 
the coaſt of Caramania, or Cilicia, and thirty-ſix W. of 
the coaſt of Syria. This iſland ſtretches from the 8. 
W. to the N. E. and is about one hundred and fifty 
in breadth in the broad 


part. ö bog | þ | £5 * LEO W e 
In ancient times it was conſecrated to Venus, who 


was ſtyled by the poets © the | Cyprian goddeſs,” proba- 


bly from the wantonneſs of its inhabitants. The longeſt 
day is fourteen hours and a half, and the weather in 
ſummer is extremely hot, ſo that ſometimes their brooks 
and even their rivers are dried up. It is ſaid, that in 
the reign of Gonftantine the Great, this iſland had no rain 


for thirty- ſix years together, on which account it was in 


| allum, wool, verdigris, | turpentine, all forts of metals, and 
moſt excellent ſalt; They have likewiſe ſeveral kinds 
of earth fit for the uſe of the painters, particularly red, 


a great meaſure deſerted ; but the fact is certainly much 
exagger ate. e INE 3-6 i 
It abounds with corn, wine, oil, ſugar, honey, cotton, 


yellow, and black ; but with theſe advantages they are 


ſubject to ſwarms of locuſts, which viſit them in the 
hot ſeaſon, appearing at a diſtance like clouds ; and, were 


they not driven into the ſea by a north wind, which 


happens about that time, would devour all the fruits of 
the ot they have alſo great plenty of fleſh, fiſh, and 
r BE Hans 25 O9/T SIITE. 2 PRO KY 


'This' iſland was anciently governed by kings, and it 


had nine of them when it was reduced by Cyrus, who. 


rendered them all tributary to himſelf. Long after this 


the iſland” was conquered by Alexander the Great, and 


upon the diviſion of his empire, it fell to the ſhare of 
_ Ptolemy. King of Egypt, under whoſe ſucceſſors it remain- 


. ed, till the Romans, without any colour for invading it, 


ſent Portis Cato to reduce it under their power, which 


brave defence. 


Ty 


] pitable reception ; in return for which he ſubdued the 


iſland, and. transferred his right to it to Guy Ln»/ignan 
the titular king of ee whoſe family held it for 
many generations. Under theſe princes it was divided 
into twelve counties, containing forty-eight great towns, 
and upward of eight hundred villages. The Yenetians 
obtained the poſſeſhon of it in 1473; and kept it almoſt 
an hundred years; but it was at laſt taken from them 
by Solzman it. emperor of the Turks, after a long and 


- 


The capital of the iſland, named Nicosia was for- 
merly the reſidence of their kings, as it is now of the 
beglerbeg or viceroy. It is ſituated near the middle of the 
country, and is about three miles in circumference ; but is 
fallen to decay ſince it has become ſubje& to the Tarks; 
The cathedral, which was dedicated to St. Sophia, is con- 
verted into a Turtiſb moſque. In the city are three or 
four Greek churches, and it is {till the ſee of an archbiſho 
who has three ſuffragans under him. The LZatins a 
Armenians have alſo ſeveral churches here. | 
The other towns moſt worthy of notice are: | 
-Famacvusra, the ancient Salamis, a port town on the 
E. part of the iſland. It had a good harbour, defended 
by two forts, which are oppoſite to each other; but it is 
now almoſt choaked up, and has conſequently loſt its 
fade. In the year 1570 it was taken from the Yenetians 
by the Turks, after a vigorous defence, and a fiege which 
laſted fix months; when, though the place ſurrendered on 
honourable conditions, the cruel conquerors barbarouſly 
flayed the Venetian governor alive; and murdered the in- 
habitants in cold blood. TIDE | | 

Parkhos, now called BAFF A, is ſituated at the W. 
end of the iſland, and is a large and agreeable place. 
There are conſiderable ruins near the port, particularly 
ſome broken columns, which probably belonged to the 
temple of Venus. | 


. * 


Though this iſland has ſeveral good ports ; and though 


he accompliſhed, and brought back to Rome the ſpoils 
- + of the iſland, which amounted to ſeven thouſand talents. 
After the diviſion of the Roman empire, it belonged to 
the Greet; from whom it was taken by the Saracens, 
but was recoveted from them, and governed by dukes 
dor princess, In 1191 it was conquered by Richard I. 
{ King. or -Bngland, who. putting in here. for frech water, 


. Such are the dire effects of an arbitrary and deſpotic go- 
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Of the Iſland of Rronss. 
tes Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce ; with 

a Deſcription of the City of Rnopes, the Capital of the 

Ifland, and of the famous Coloſſus. 

E ſhall next proceed to RHones, which is ſitua- 
ted between 36* and 37? of N. latitude, about 
two hundred and fifty miles to the weſtward of * 
and not above twenty to the 8. W. of Natolia. It is 
about forty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, and 
formerly had the names of Ethrea, Afteria, Corymbia, and 
ſome others. 

The air is good, and the ſoil fertile; but, as in every 
other place ſubject to the Turks, is badly cultivated. The 
country is exceedingly pleaſant, and is cloathed with trees 

and herbage always green; a day ſcarce ever paſſes in 
which the ſun does not ſhine out. Their wines are much 
admired and the country affords ſuch plenty of almoſt 
every thing that can render life agreeable, that it gave 
occaſion to the fiction of its having golden ſhowers. It 
does not indeed produce much corn, but the inhabitants 
are well ſupplied with it from the neighbouring continent 
of -Natolia. . | BY 

"This iſland was ſubject to the Greeks, from whom it was 
taken 7 the Saracens ; but in 1309 the knights hoſpital- 


lers of Jeruſalem took it from them and held it above two 
hundred years, during which they reſiſted the whole Turki/þ 
power : but at laſt it was taken by the Turks under Soli- 
man II. in 1522, by the treachery of Andrea d Amaral, 
chancellor of the order ; who, being diſguſted at not being 
choſen grand-maſter, informed the Turks of the weakneſs 
of the iſland, by a letter ſhot to them on an arrow. 

In the ifland is one town of the ſame name, and ſeveral 
vill that are well inhabited. The city of RHopes is 
fituated on the N. E. part of the ifland, and has two har- 
dours; but that called the port is not very ſafe 
when the wind is eaſterly. 
of this port, is a tower, built by the Turks, in the place 
where the old tower of St. Nicholas ſtood. It is well fur- 
niſhed with cannon, has a curtain which reaches to the 
walls of the town, and a baſtion behind it. Oppoſite to 


this tower is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which is now in a|very 


ruinous ftate. 

This caſtle and tower were erected in the place where 
ſtood the feet of the great Coloſſus, one of the ſeven won- 
ders of the world, which was fo large that a ſhip under 
Gil might paſs between its legs. This ſtatue, which was 
of ſuch an enormous fize as thus to ſtraddle fifty fathoms, 
ited and was caſt entirely of braſs by an ar- 

tiſt named Charles, of Lyndus, a town in the iſle of Rhodes, 
who was twelve years in conſtructing it; it was ſeven 
cubits high, and every part being in proportion, the thum 
was as thick as a man could graſp in his arms; every finger 
was of the ſize of an ordinary ſtatue, and for the direction 
of veſſels into the harbour at night, it held a light-houſe in 
its right hand. This prodigious ſtatue was thrown down 
by an earthquake fifty or threeſcore years after its erection, 
and is ſaid to have lain on the ground till the Saracens 
made themſelves maſters of Rhodes, who having beaten it 
to pieces, fourteen hundred and ſixty- one years after it 
was made, fold it to a Few; who, having carried it b 
fea to Mexandria, in 954, there loaded nine hundred ca- 
mels with the metal. But after all, Du Mont has endea- 
voured to prove the probabilitz of the ſtory being fa- 
-bulous ; ſome other authors have been of the ſame opi- 
nion, and indeed the extravagant dimenſions aſcribed to it, 
and ſuch a quantity of braſs being ſuffered to lie on the 
ground for ſo many ages, would tempt the moſt credulous 
to doubt the-truth of the relation. | 

Part of the city ftands on the wo e the 
-whole is three miles in circumference. It bas high walls 
planted on the top with falions, and below are port-houſes 
for great cannon. It has three gates; one to the ſea, 
there corn is fold, and two on the land-fide. The ſtreets 
are broad, ſtraight, and well paved with ſmall ſtones, and 
for the moſt part covered on each ſide with penthouſes ; 
but the largeſt is paved in the middle from one end to 
the other with marble. It has ſeveral handſome buildings, 
which is St. Fobn's church, which is converted into 


9 


t 
Ga the right, at the entrance | 
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the grand-maſter ; but they are very much decayed. This 
palace is ſeated on the higheſt part of the hill, and is now 
converted into a priſon, | 
The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Fews, and Chriftians- 

but the latter have only ſhops within the walls, and are 
obliged to have their dwellings without the city, and to 
retire there every night, | 


SECT. III. 


Of the INand of Ltsnos, or MyrRTENVE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce, Of Cas- 
TRO, its preſent Capital, and of the great Men who havg 
rendered this Ifland famous: 

HE iſland of Mytelene, anciently called Leſbos, is 

ſituated in the Archipelage, under 39® N. latitude, 
and is about fifty miles in length and twenty-five in 
breadth. Part of it is mountainous, cool, and covered with 
trees; and there are many fertile plains which produce 
good wheat, excellent oil, and the beſt figs in the Archi- 
pelago; and its generous wine, which was commended by 

Ariſtotle and Horace, ſtill preſerves its reputation. The 

ſea affords plenty of fiſh, eſpecially oyſters, which are ſent 

from hence to Smyrna, 

This was a very conſiderable iſland in the time of the 
Romans ; for Cicero and Vitruvius ſpeak much of its mag- 
nificence ; and-indeed fragments are every where to be ſeen 
of its ancient grandeur, as broken columns, chapiters, ba- 
ſes, friezes, and the like, of the fineſt marble, curiouſly 
wrought, and interſperſed with inſcriptions. 

The women of the iſland have always been characteriſed 
for the looſeneſs of their manners; and, although they are 
not now ſo laſcivious as in ancient times, they go with 
their breaſts quite naked; which, however, may not tend 
to increaſe their profligacy, as a general cuſtom, whatever 
it may be, produces no ee upon the imagination. See 
the account of the women of e in page 225. 

The chief town, named CAsrRO, and anciently My- 

TELENE, is ſituated on a rocky promontory in the N. 
part of the iſland, and has two ports. The town is neither 
large nor well built, but has a caſtle, with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon for the defence of the iſland againſt pirates, who are 
numerous in theſe ſeas ; and there are above a hun- 
dred villages in the country. 
Few iſlands have produced men of greater genius ; but 
all their philoſophical lectures, it ſeems, were far from 
reforming the morals of the people; for it was a prover- 
bial ſaying in Greece, when ſpeaking of a profligate fellow, 
that he lived like a Leſbian. Theephraſtus and Phanies, the 
diſciples of Ariſtotle, and the famous Arion, who is ſaid to 
have charmed the dolphins with his muſic, with Pittacus, 
one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and Sappbe, the ce- 
lebrated ſs, were natives of this iſland. 

The famous Epicurus read public lectures here; and 

Ariſtotle, with other great men, reſided at this place a con- 

ſiderable time. It is now ſubje to the Turis, and a cadi, 

who reſides at Caſtro, has the civil adminiſtration of the 
government; while an aga of the janizaries has the com- 
mand of the ſoldiers. | 


SECT. v. 


7 07 the Iſland of Chios, or Scio, called by the Turks 


: | SAKI SADUCI- 
Its Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce. The Perſons, 
Dreſs, and Manners of the Inhabitants. Of the City of 
Scio, and its being taken from the Turks by the Vene- 
tians, and retaken by the Turks; on which the Latins, 
being charged with favouring the Venetians, were depri- 
ved of therr Privileges. Of the other Towns and Villages, 
with the Manner of extratting Maſlic from the Lentiſt 
Tree. An Account of Neamoni, @ rich Manafter of 
2 Monts. Of the pretended School and Houſe F 
omer. f | 5 3 
HIOS, or Seto, is one of the moſt beautiſul and 
plezfant iſlands in the 3 It is ſituated near 
the coaſt of Natalia, to the N. W. of Samos, and to the 8. 
of Mytelene, and extends from 38* 8” to 38* 37 N. latitude. 
It is thirty-two miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. © 
„% The iſland of Chios, now Scio,”” ſays Dr. Chandler, 
who travelled into Aja Minor at the expence of the Society 


ue. There are ſtill to be ſeen the a nts of 
; of St. John of Jeruſalem, bt-ho palace of 


of Dilettanti,“ 122 reckoned 900 ſtadia, or one 
| hundred 
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hundred and twelve miles and a half in circuit; and about 
400 ſtadia, or fifty miles from the iſland of Mytelene. The 
principal mountain, called by the ancients Pelinæus, pre- 
ſents to view a long lofty range of bare rock, reflecting 
the ſun's rays, but toward its baſe it is well cultivated, 
and rewards the labours of the huſbandman by its rich 
produce. The ſlopes are cloathed with vines; the groves 
of lemon, orange, and citron trees, regularly planted, at 
once perfume the air with the odour of their bloſſoms, 
and delight the eye with their golden fruit. Myrtles and 
jeſſamines are interſperſed with cypreſſes, olive, and palm 
trees; amidſt theſe the tall minares riſe, and white houſes 
| wel dazzling the beholder.” It is; however, a conſi- 
erable deduction from the happineſs which the inhabitants 
of ſo delightful a ſpot might otherwiſe enjoy, that the 
iſland is. very ſubject to earthquakes. _ 
|  Scis ſhared in the calamities which attended the de- 
ſtruction of the Greet empire. In the year 1093, when 
robbers and pirates were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral conſider- 
able places, Tzachas, a Turkiſh malcontent, took the city. 
The Greek admiral, endeavouring to reduce it for 5 
ror Alexis, made a breach in the wall, and he came 
to its relief from Smyrna with a fleet and eight thouſand 
men, but ſoon after abandoned it in the night. In 1306 
this was one of the iſlands which ſuffered from the ex- 
actions of the grand duke Roger, general of the Roman 
armies. 'The city was then ſeized by the Turks, who came 
before it with thirty ſhips, and put the inhabitants to the 
ſword, In 1346 ſome gallies were fitted out by thirty 
noble Genoeſe, which took the city. A fleet of ſixty veſ- 
ſels was ſent by the Sultan in 1394 to burn it and the 
towns adjacent, and to ravage the iſlands and ſea-coaſt, 
Scio experienced evil, but, if it be compared with the ſuf- 
ferings of ſome other places, in thoſe times of rapine and 
violence, fortune will ſeem to have concurred with the 
partiality of nature, and to have diſtinguiſhed this as a 
favourite iſland. 
The Genoeſe continued in poſſeſſion of Scio about two 
hundred and forty years. They were deprived of it in 
1566, during the ſiege of Malta by the Turkiſh admiral, 
who garriſoned it for ſultan Solyman ; but the Chiots in 
general were ſtill indulged with numerous and extraordi- 
privileges. They conſiſted of two parties, differing in 
their religious tenets; one of the Greet perſuaſion, which 
acknowledged the patriarch of Con/tantinople as their head; 
the other of the Latin, or Papiſis, which enjoyed a * 
toleration under the Turks, their prieſts celebrating maſs 
as in Qriſtendom, bearing the ſacraments to the ſick, going 
in ſolemn proceſſion, habited, beneath canopies, with cen- 
ſers in their hands, to the year 1694. The Yenetians then 
attacked and took the caſtle ; but abandoned it on a de- 
feat of their fleet near the Spalmadore iſlands, which lie 
in the channel between Scio and the continent. The 
Latins, who had aſſiſted them, dreaded the puniſhment 
which their ingratitude deſerved ; and the prime families, 
with the biſhop, fled and ſettled in the Morea. The Turks 
ſeized the churches, aboliſhed the Genoeſe dreſs, and im- 
poſed on their vaſſals badges of their ſubjection; obliging 
them, among other articles, to alight from their horſes 
at the city-gate, at the approach of any, even the meaneſt, 
muſſulman. | $50 N 
The town of Scio and its vicinity, from the ſea, reſembles 
Genoa and its territory, as it were in miniature. The an- 
cient City had a good port, and ſtations for eighty ſhips ; 
the preſent, which occupies its ſite, beneath Pelinæus, is 
large, well-built, and populous. A naked hill riſes above 
it, with a houſe or two on the ſummit, where was the] 
Acropolis of the Greeks, and afterward the citadel to the 
| Genoeſe. It is the beſt built in the Levant; and in the 
houſes which were built by the Venctians and Genoeſe, 
there is an' elegance which is quite uncommon in the 
Archipelago, 55 
The port 


is a place of rendezvous for all the ſhips that 
either fail to Con/kantinople, or from thence into Syria and 


% 


Egypt; yet the ur is none of the beſt, for at 2 nt 
Ng 5 a very indifferent mole, built by the Genoeſe, 
level with the ſurface of the water. Entrance is 
narrow, and dangerous on account of the rocks, which 
are but juſt covered, and could ſcarcely be ayoided, was 
it not for a light-houſe. - | 

The men on this iſland are tall and well-ſhaped, but 


N 
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have very diſagreeable countenances: their women are 
beautiful, and their faces extremely fair. According to Dr. 
Chandler, the beautiful Greek girls are the moſt ſtriking 
ornaments of Scio. Mr. Thevenot, however, obſerves, that 
their breaſts are ſcorched with the ſun; which, he ſays, is 
the more ſurpriſing, as they take as little care of the face 
as of the breaſt. They are neat in their dreſs, wearing 
very white linen, and the fineſt ſtufts they can procure z 
but are not permitted to wear gold, ſilver, or jewels, 

The principal bagnio, or bathing place in the city, is a 
very noble edifice, with capacious domes, ail of marble, 
Dr. Chandler gives a very curious account of the ope-. 
rations which were performed upon him here: it is as 
follows. ' ; 

© We undreſſed in a large ſquare room, where linen is 
hung to dry, and the keeper attends with his ſervants. 
We had each a long towel given us to wrap round our 
middle, and a pair of tall wooden pattens to walk in. 
We were led through a warm narrow paſlage into the 
inner room, which is yet more ſpacious, and made very. 
hot by ſtoves, which are concealed. In this was a water- 
bath, and receſſes, with partitions on the ſides. The 
pavement in the centre, under the dome, was raiſed and 
covered with linen cloths, on which we were inſtructed 
to lie down. We were ſoon covered with big drops of 
ſweat, and two men naked, except at the waiſt, then en- 
tered, and began kneading our fleſh, tracing all the muſcles 
and cleanſing the pores. By the time they had finiſhed, 
our joints were ſufficiently ſuppled, and they commenced 
the formidable operaticn of ſnapping all of them, not-only 
the toes, ancles, knees, fingers, and the like, but the 
vertebrz of the back and the breaſt ; one while wrenching 
our necks ; then turning us on our bellies, croſſing our 
arms behind us, and placing their right knee between our 
ſhoulders. The feats they perform cannot eaſily be de- 
ſcribed, and are hardly credible. When this was over, 
we were rubbed with a mohair- bag fitted to the hand, 
which, like the ancient ſtrigil, brings away the groſs mat= 
ter perſpired. We were then led each to a receſs, ſup- 
plied by pipes with hot and cold water, which we tem- 
pered to our liking. The men returned with ſoap-lather 
and tow in a wooden bow], with which they cleaned the 
ſkin, and then poured a large quantity of warm water on 
our heads. Our ſpirits were quite exhauſted, when ey. 
covered us with dry cloths and led us back to the 
room, where beds were ready for us. On waking after a 
gentle ſlumber, we were preſented each with a lighted 
pipe and a diſh of coffee. We roſe much refreſhed, and, 
as the ladies of the aga or Turkiſh governor were e 
there, haſtened away. The common Turks and Greeks 
pay a very (mall gratuity for the uſe of the bath, which 
they frequent once a week or oftener. I have ſometimes 
been regaled, while in-the inner room, with ripe fruits and 
ſherbet, and with incenſe burning to ſcent the air.” 

The vineyards of Sc:o have been ever celebrated. They 
ſill form the principal riches of this iſland: its wines, 
ſo boaſted of by the ancients, continue to deſerve their 
reputation; and immortalized by Virgil, fill, © taſte ſweet 
in ſong.” 

Ante focum, ſi igus erit ; fs meſſis, in umbra ; 
3 „ calathis Arviſia nectar. 
225 Ec. V. 
The ritual feaſt ſhall overflow with wine, 
And Chies richeſt nectar ſhall be thine ; 
On the warm hearth in winter's chilling hour 
We'll ſacrifice ; at ſummer in a bow'r. 
WARTON. 
genial feaſt be made 
ſhade. 
-  Daypex. 


In winter ſhall the 
Before the fire; by ſummer in the 


the lentiſcus or maſtic tree. : 

There are twenty villages, or, according to Dr. Chand- 

ler, twenty-one, in the environs of which the maſtic i 
the 


found, They are almoſt all to the S. of 
I 
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SECT. It | 
Of the Iſland of RronEs. 

Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce ; with 
a Deſcription of the City of Rhopxs, the Capital of the 
Tfland, and of the famous Coloſſus. 

E ſhall next proceed to RyoDEs, which is ſitua» 
w ted between 36 and 37? of N. latitude, about 
two hundred and fifty miles to the weſtward of . 
and not above twenty to the 8. W. of Natolia. It is 
about forty miles in length, and fiſteen in breadth, and 
formerly had the names of Etbræa, Meria, Corymbia, and 
ſome others. | 

The air is good, and the ſoil fertile; but, as in every 
other place ſubject to the Turks, is badly cultivated. The 
country is exceedingly pleaſant, and is cloathed with trees 

and herbage always green; a day ſcarce ever paſſes in 
which the ſun does not ſhine out. Their wines are much 
admired and the country affords ſuch plenty of almoſt 
every thing that can render life agreeable, that it gave 
occaſion to the fiction of its having golden ſhowers. It 
does not indeed produce much corn, but the inhabitants 
are well ſupplied with it from the neighbouring continent 

of -Natolia. . : 85 
This iſland was ſubject to the Greeks, from whom it was 

taken by the Saracens ; but in 1309 the knights hoſpital- 
lers of Feen took it from them and held it above two 
hundred years, during which they reſiſted the whole Turk;/þ 
power : but at laſt it was taken by the Turks under Soli- 
man II. in 1522, by the treachery of Andrea d' Amaral, 
chancellor of the order ; who, being diſguſted at not being 
choſen grand-maſter, informed the Turks of the weakneſs 
of the iſland, by a letter ſhot to them on an arrow. 

In the ifland is one town of the ſame name, and ſeveral 
villages that are well inhabited. The city of RHopes is 
fituated on the N. E. part of the ifland, and has two har- 
bours ; but that called the 2 port is not very ſafe 
when the wind is eaſterly. On the right, at the entrance 
of this port, is a tower, built by the Turks, in the place 
where the old tower of St. Nicholas ſtood. It is well fur- 


niſhed with cannon, has a curtain which reaches to the | large 


walls of the town, and a baſtion behind it. Oppoſite to 
this tower is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which is now in a 
This caſtle and tower were erected in the place where 
ſtood the feet of the great Coloſſus, one of the ſeven won- 
ders of the world, which was fo large that a ſhip under 
Gil might paſs between its legs. This ſtatue, which was 
of ſuch an enormous fize as thus to ſtraddle fifty fathoms, 
2 eſented Apollo, and was caſt entirely of braſs by an ar- 
tiſt named Charles, of Lyndus, a town in the iſle of Rhodes, 
who was twelve years in conſtructing it ; it was ſeven 
cubits high, and every part being in proportion, the thum 
was as thick as a man could graſp in his arms; every finger 
was of the ſize of an ordinary ftatue, and for the direction 
of veſſels into the harbour at night, it held a light-houſe in 
its right hand. This prodigious ſtatue was thrown down 
by an earthquake fifty or threeſcore years after its erection, 
and is ſaid to have lain on the ground till the Saracens 
made themſelves maſters of Rhodes, who having beaten it 
to pieces, fourteen hundred and ſixty- one years after it 
was made, fold it to a cm; who, having carried it b 
fea to Mexandria, in 9545 there loaded nine hundred ca- 
mels with the metal. But after all, Du Mont has endea- 
voured to prove the probabilitz of the ſtory being fa- 
-bulous ; ſome other authors have been of the ſame opi- 


nion, and indeed the extravagant dimenſions aſcribed to it, | 


and ſuch a quantity of braſs being ſuffered to lie on the 
- ground for b many ages, would tempt the moſt credulous 
to doubt the truth of the relation. $7: 1 
Part of the city ſtands on the ring 

whole is three miles in circumference. It has high walls 
planted on the top with falions, and below are port-houſes 
or great cannon. It has three gates; one to the ſea, 
where corn is ſold, and two on the land- ſide. The ftreets 


are broad, ſtraight, and well paved with ſmall ſtones, and 


for the moſt part covered on each fide with penthouſes ; 
but the largeſt is paved in the middle from one end to 
the other with marble. It has ſeveral handſome buildings, 
among which is St. Fobn's church, which is converted into 
a — Ach There are ſtill to be ſeen the a ents of 
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of a hill; the 


AstAric T5t rs: - 
the grand-maſter ; but they are very much decayed. This 
palace is ſeated on the higheſt part of the hill, and is now 
converted into a priſon, | 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Fews, and Chriftians; 
but the latter have only ſhops within the walls, and are 
obliged to have their dwellings without the city, and to 
retire there every night. ö 


SE OT. I. 
Of the INand of Ls gos, or MyrRTENVE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce, Of CAs- 
TRO, its preſent Capital, and of the great Men who hav 
rendered this Iſland famous. 

HE iſland of Mytelene, anciently called L:bos, is 

ſituated in the Hrchigetags, under 39“ N. latitude,” 
and is about fifty miles in length and twenty-five in 
breadth. Part of it is mountainous, cool, and covered with 
trees; and there are many fertile plains which produce 
good wheat, excellent oil, and the beſt figs in the Archi- 
pelago; and its generous wine, which was commended by 

Ariſtotle and Horace, till preſerves its reputation. The 

ſea affords plenty of fiſh, eſpecially oyſters, which are ſent 

from hence to Smyrna. 

This was a very conſiderable iſland in the time of the 
Romans; for Cicero and Vitruvius ſpeak much of its mag- 
nificence ; and-indeed fragments are every where to be ſeen 
of its ancient grandeur, as broken columns, chapiters, ba- 
ſes, friezes, and the like, of the fineſt marble, curiouſly 
wrought, and interſperſed with inſcriptions. 

The women of the iſland have always been characteriſed 
for the looſeneſs of their manners; and, although they are 
not now fo laſcivious as in ancient times, they go with 
their breaſts quite naked; which, however, may not tend 
to increaſe their profligacy, as a general cuſtom, whatever 
it may be, produces no ee upon the imagination. See 
the account of the women of r wendy in page 225. 

| The chief town, named CAsrRo, and anciently My- 

TELENE, is ſituated on a rocky promontory in the N. 
part of the iſland, and has two ports. The town is neither 
nor well built, but has a caſtle, with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon for the defence of the iſland againſt pirates, who are 
very numerous in theſe ſeas; and there are above a hun- 
dred villages in the country. 

Few iſlands have produced men of greater genius; but 
all their philoſophical lectures, it ſeems, were far from 
reforming the morals of the people; for it was a prover- 
bial ſaying in Greece, when ſpeaking of a profligate fellow, 
that he lived like a Leſbian. Tbeophraſtus and Phanios, the 
diſciples of Ariſtotle, and the famous Arion, who is ſaid to 
have charmed the dolphins with his muſic, with Pittacus, 
one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and Sapphe, the ce- 
lebrated poeteſs, were natives of this iſland. | 

The famous Epicurus read public lectures here; and 


Ariftatle, with other great men, reſided at this place a con- 
ſiderable time. It is now ſudject to the Nu, and a cadi, 


who reſides at Caſtro, has the civil adminiſtration of the 
government ; while an aga of the janizaries has the com- 
mand of the ſoldiers, _ | : 


8 E CT. 1. 


Y | Of the Iſland of Cnros, or Scto, called by the Turks 


SAKI SADUCI« - 
t, Soil, and Produce, The Perſons, 
Dreſs, and Manners of the Inhabitants. Of the City of 
Scio, and its being taken from the Turks by the Vene- 
tians, and retaken by the au on which the Latins, 
being charged with favouring the Venetians, were depri- 
ved of their Privileges. Of the ather Tqwns and Villages, 
with the Manner of extratting Maſtic from the Lentiſt 
Tree. An Account of Neamoni, @ rich Monaſtery. of 
| 4 Manta. Of the pretended School and Houſe f 
Omer. 3 LE 1 | bo 1 . 
HIOS, or Seto, is one of the moſt beautiſul and 
_A plezfant iflands in the Archipelago. It is ſituated near 
the coaſt of Vatolia, to the N. W. of Samos, and to the 8. 
of Mytelene, and extends from 380 8” to 38 377 N. latitude. 
It is thirty-two miles in length, and fifteen in breadtn. 
„The iſland of Chee, now Scio, ſays Dr. Chandler, 
who travelled into Sa Minor at the expence of the Society 


Its Situation, Exten 


. 


e e | 
the knights of St. John of Feruſalem, and the palace of 


of Dilettanti, & is by Strabo reckoned 900 ſtadia, or one 
5 9 88 hundred 
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hundred and twelve miles and a half in circuit; and about 
400 ſtadia, or fifty miles from the iſland of Mytelene. The 
principal mountain, called by the ancients Pelinæus, pre- 
ſents to view a long lofty range of bare rock, reflecting 
the ſun's rays, but toward its baſe it is well cultivated, 
and rewards the. labours of the huſbandman by its rich 
produce. The ſlopes are cloathed with vines; the groves 
of lemon, orange, and citron trees, regularly planted, at 
once perfume the air with the odour of their bloſſoms, 
and delight the eye with their golden fruit. Myrtles and 
jeſſamines are interſperſed with cypreſſes, olive, and palm 
trees; amidſt theſe the tall minares riſe, and white houſes 
litter, dazzling the beholder.” It is; however, a conſi- 
Terable deduction from the happineſs which the inhabitants 
of ſo delightful a ſpot might otherwiſe enjoy, that the 
iſland is. very ſubject to earthquakes. | 
Scis ſhared in the calamities which attended the de- 
ſtruction of the Greet empire. In the year 1093, when 
robbers and pirates were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral conſider- 
able places, Tzachas, a Turkiſh malcontent, took the city. 
The Greek admiral, endeavouring to reduce it for = 
emperor Alexis, made a breach in the wall, and he came 
to its relief from Smyrna with a fleet and eight thouſand 
men, but ſoon after abandoned it in the night. In 1306 
this was one of the iſlands which ſuffered from the ex- 
actions of the grand duke Roger, general of the Roman 
armies. The city was then ſeized by the Turks, who came 
before it with thirty ſhips, and put the inhabitants to the 
ſword, In 1346 ſome gallies were fitted out by thirty 
noble Genoeſe, which took the city. A fleet of ſixty vei- 
ſels was ſent by the Sultan in 1394 to burn it and the 
towns adjacent, and to ravage the iſlands and ſea-coaſt. 
Scio experienced evil, but, if it be compared with the ſuf- 
ferings of ſome other places, in thoſe times of rapine and 
violence, fortune will ſeem to have concurred with the 
partiality of nature, and to have diſtinguiſhed this as a 
favourite iſland. | 
Te Genoeſe continued in poſſeſſion of Scio about two 
hundred and forty years. They were deprived of it in 
1566, during the fiege of Malta by the Turkihh admiral, 
who garriſoned it for ſultan Solyman ; but the Chiots in 
general were ſtill indulged with numerous and extraordi- 
privileges. They conſiſted of two parties, differing in 
their religious tenets; one of the Greek perſuaſion, which 
acknowledged the patriarch of Con/tantinople as their head; 
the other of the Latin, or Papiſis, which enjoyed a free 
toleration under the Twrks, their prieſts celebrating maſs 
as in Chriſtendom, bearing the ſacraments to the ſick, going 
in ſolemn proceſſion, habited, beneath canopies, with cen- 
ſers in their hands, to the year 1694. The Venetians then 
attacked and took the caſtle ; but abandoned it on a de- 
feat of their fleet near the Spalmadore iſlands, which lie 
in the channel between Scio and the continent. The 
Latins, who had aſſiſted them, dreaded the puniſhment 
which their ingratitude deſerved ; and the prime families, 
with the biſhop, fled and ſettled in the Morea. The Turks 
ſeized the churches, aboliſhed the Genoeſe dreſs, and im- 
poſed on their vaſſals badges of their ſubjection; obliging 
them, among other articles, to alight from their horſes 
at the city-gate, at the approach of any, even the meaneſt, 
muſſulman. ; 1 
The town of Scio and its vicinity, from the ſea, reſembles 
Genoa and its territory, as it were in miniature. The an- 
cient city had a good port, and ſtations for eighty ſhips ; 
the preſent, which occupies its ſite, beneath 
large, well-built, and populous. A naked hill riſes above 
at, with a houſe or two'on the ſummit, where was the 
cropolis of the Greeks, and afterward the citadel to the 
, Genoeſe. It is the beſt built in the Levant; and in the 
houſes which were built by the Yenetians and Genoeſe, 
there is an elegance which is quite uncommon in the 


Archipelago, _. |. 


The port is a place of rendezyous for all the ſhips that 

either ſail to eee or from thence into Syria and 
Egypt; yet the harbour is none of the beſt, for at 2 

it has only a very indifferent mole, built by the 

level with the ſrface of the water. e entrance is 
narrow, and dangerous on account of the rocks, which 
are but juſt covered, and could ſcarcely be ayoided, was 
it not for a light-houſe. | 


The men on this iſland are tall and well-ſhaped, but 


1 * 
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elinæus, is 


enoeſe, | 


have very diſagreeable countenances: their women are 
beautiful, and their faces extremely fair. According to Dr- 
Chandler, the beautiful Greet girls are the moſt ſtriking 
ornaments of Scio. Mr. Thevenot, however, obſerves, that 
their breaſts are ſcorched with the ſun ; which, he ſays, is 
the more ſurpriſing, as they take as little care of the face 
as of the breaſt. They are neat in their dreſs, wearing 
very white linen, and the fineſt ſtufts they can procute j 
but are not permitted to wear gold, ſilver, or jewels. 

The principal bagnio, or bathing place in the city, is a 
very noble edifice, with capacious domes, all of marble. 
Dr. Chandler gives a 2 curious account of the ope-. 
rations which were performed upon him here: it is as 
follows. 1 ö 

« We undreſſed in a large ſquare room, where linen is 
hung to dry, and the keeper attends with his ſervants. 
We had each a long towel given us to wrap round our. 
middle, and a pair of tall wooden pattens to walk in. 
We were led through a warm narrow paſſage into the 


inner room, which is yet more ſpacious, and made very 


hot by ſtoves, which are concealed. In this was a water- 
bath, and receſſes, with partitions on the ſides. The 
pavement in the centre, under the dome, was raiſed and. 
covered with linen cloths, on which we were inſtructed. 
to lie down. We were ſoon covered with big drops of 
ſweat, and two men naked, except at the waiſt, then en-, 
tered, and began kneading our fleſh, tracing all the muſcles 
and cleanſing the pores, By the time they had finiſhed, 
our joints were ſufficiently ſuppled, and they commenced 
the formidable operaticn of ſnapping all of them, not-only 
the toes, ancles, knees, fingers, and the like, but the 
vertebræ of the back and the breaſt; one while wrenching 
our necks; then turning us on our bellies, croſſing our 
arms behind us, and placing their right knee between our 
ſhoulders. The feats they perform cannot eaſily be de- 
ſcribed, and are hardly credible. When this was over, 
we were rubbed with a mohair-bag fitted to the hand, 
which, like the ancient ſtrigil, brings away the groſs mats, 
ter perſpired. We were then led each to a receſs, ſup- 
plied by pipes with hot and cold water, which we tem- 
pered to our liking. The men returned with ſoap-lather 
and tow in a wooden bowl, with which they cleaned the 
ſkin, and then poured a large quantity of warm water on 
our heads. Our ſpirits were quite exhauſted, when they 
covered us with dry cloths and led us back to the fi 

room, where beds were ready for us. On waking after a 
gentle ſlumber, we were preſented: each with a lighted 
pipe and a diſh of coffee. We roſe much refreſhed, and, 
as the ladies of the aga or Turkiſh governor were expected 
there, haſtened away. The common Turks and Greeks 


pay a very (mall gratuity for the uſe of the bath, which 


they frequent once a week or oſtener. I have ſometimes 
been regaled, while in the inner room, with ripe fruits and 
ſherbet, and with incenſe burning to ſcent the air.” 

The vineyards of Scio have been ever celebrated. They 
ſtill form the principal riches of this iſland: its wines, 
ſo boaſted of by the ancients, continue to deſerve their 
reputation; and immortalized by Virgil, ſtill, © taſte ſweet 


. 


in ſong.” 
Ante ficum, fi frigus erit ; fi meſſis, in umbra ; 
Vina novum fundam calathis Arvijia nectar. —_ 
RS ace 5.2 e Would . 
The ritual feaſt ſhall overflow with wine, 
And Chios richeſt nectar ſhall be thine; 
On the warm hearth in winter's chilling hour 
We ll acrifice; at ſummer in a bow'r. | 
| | ' _ WaxrrTon, 


In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 
Before the fire; by ſummer in the ſhnade. 
To the peculiar poſſeſſion of the Arvi/ian vine, now no 
longer talked of, has ſucceeded the profitable culture of 
the lentiſcus or maſtic tree. 1 
There are twenty villages, or, according to Dr. Chand- 
ler, twenty-one, in the environs of which the maſtic is 


found. They are almoſt all to the 8. of the iſland, to- 
5 - | ward 
F 


354 
ward Cape Maſtic, which takes its name from this drug. 
The lentiſt trees are ſcatteted here and there all over 
the country, and belong to the grand ſignior. He hath 
granted great privileges to the peaſants of the villages, 
to keep up the cultivation of theſe trees, and to gather 
in the harveſt of maſtic. Although theſe peaſants are 
Chriſtians, they wear the white turban as well as the 
Turks ; they enjoy, moreover, various privileges: and 
they have bells in their churches. They pay only a 
very ſlight tax by way of tribute, and are free from all 
other taxes, impoſts, and average, whatſoever, "They 
are exempted from the ordinary juriſdiction of the iſland, 
being governed by a particular aga, or commandant, 
who every year renews the farm of theſe trees at Con- 
ant inople. Fe | 

In conſideration of theſe privileges, they are obliged 
to keep up the trees, and to pay the cloſeſt attention in 
preſerving the maſltic free from ſoil or injury; when it is 
well cleaned, they ſeparate it according to the different 
qualities. Xa 
k The moſt valuable ſort is ſmooth, bright, and in tears: 
it is commonly gathered from the tree, before much 
trickles from it, or that it falls to the ground. All this 
of the firſt quality is ſent to the ſeraglio of the fultan at 
Canflantinople ; that which has been gathered at the foot 
of the trees, is always mixed with a little earth; it" is 
neither bright nor in tears, but in round, long, unformed 
bits: no more of this is ſent to the ſeraglio than the 
quantity deficient in that of the firſt quality, in order to 
make it 60,000 pounds weight. | 

This is the tax which the aga, who farms the trees, 
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muſt ſend every year to the ſeraglio. Every village is 


taxed at 3,000 pounds weight one with another, or, in 
default of maſtic, at 2,000 crowns in ready money; and 
as they always gather much more even in the worſt years, 
the farmer buys the ſurplus of the 60,000 pounds weight 
of the peaſants, at the rate of twenty-pence of our mo- 
ney, and ſells it again, by an excluſive privilege, from 
half-a-crown to three ſhillings and ſix- pence the pound; 
and he has à right, not only to ſeize whatever has not 
paſſed through his hands, but alſo to puniſh the peaſants 
who clandeſtinely fell it. He can even involve all the 
inhabitants of tlie village in this puniſhment, when he 
cannot diſcover the offending party; a circumſtance which 
obliges the peaſants to watch each other with great atten- 
tion, and _ night during the harveſt to hut up the 
gates of the village, that no perſon may go out to gather 
the maſtic on his neighbour's ground, and then lay it up, 
and ſell it at his leiſure. 2 254 2) 45 

From the beginning of the harveſt till the farmer has 
carried off this drug, guards are placed day and night in 


„ 
- 


the paſſes of the mountains, by which they enter Cap 


Maflic. Theſe guards examine every one that paſſes, 
in order that none of the maſtic may be carried 'away. 
When the aga's guard enter the city, he is preceded by 
drums and flutes, and eſcorted into the caſtle with great 
rejoicings by the peaſants of the villages that have ga- 
thered the maſtic. Sometimes the aga, who farms the 
tribute and cuſtoms of the ifland,- farms alſo the maſtic, 
the harveſt of which, one year with another, may amount 
to os pounds weight. Yeoyage Litteraire de la Grice, 
M. Guys. © n+ | 3 
All the kinds of maſtic-trees, of which there are four, 
bloſſom in May: their flowers are in the form of a bunch 


e 
The maſtic-gum has many medicinal qualities. It 


- 


is detergent, aſtringent, and ſtomachic, and is greatly re- 
commended in inveterate coughs, and againſt ſpitting of | 


blood. But the greateſt quantity is conſumed in the dif- 
ferent arts, and particularly in the compoſition of clear 
and tranſparent varniſhes. It is ſuperior to a great num- 
ber of drugs employed for this purpoſe, in being diſſo- 
luble in ſpirits of wine. The Matic ladies are exceſſively 
fond of this gum, which they chew greedily, believing 
it good for the breath, and 2 to ĩt various other 
excellent properties. It does indeed give an agreeable 
aromatic flavour to the breath, but deſtroys the beauty of 
the teeth. Ions 29 nne 

I The ifland of Scio produces alſo excellent - turpentine, 
but in no great quantities, there being little care taken to, 
increaſe the number of trees that bear it. 


* 
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Astatic Isis. 
Here alſo grows a peculiar ſpecies of pomegranate, the 
kernels of which are without ſtones, and it is utual to 
bring them to table on a plate, ſprinkled with roſe- water. 
Theſe are excellent fruit, but aſtringent. Chandler, 

Vaſt quantities of ſilk, together with gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, are manufactured on this iſland: of late years, 
however, the number of looms has been greatly qimi- 
niſhed. Beſide the inland conſumption of theſe articles, 
they enable the natives to carry on a conſiderable com- 
merce with Egypt, and the maritime cities of Natolia and 
Barbary; but the Chiots are ſaid to be ſharp and diſhoneſt 
in their dealings. | 

About two leagues from the city, in the midſt of the 
mountains, is a convent, very conſiderable for the num- 
ber- of its monks, and for its vaſt revenues. It was 
founded by the emperor Conſtantine Monomachus. The 
church is a very large and magnificent tructure : it is 
adorned. with moſaic work, and incruſted with a variety 
of marbles. The caloyers, or monks, never eat toge- 
ther but on Sundays and holydays. The reſt of the week 
they provide for themſelves as well as they can, the houſe 
allowing them nothing but bread, cheeſe, and wine: ſome 
of the richeſt live voluptuouſly, and keep their horſes. 
The convent is very large, and looks more like a town 
than a religious houſe. It is ſaid to poſſeſs an eighth part 
of the revenue of the whole iſland. Over and above the 
continual acquiſitions by way of legacies, there is not a 
caloyer that helps not to enrich it. They not only pay 
100 crowns at their admiffion, but at their deceaſe they 
muſt give all they are worth either to the convent or to 
their relations. The latter, however, cannot inherit more 
than one third of it, nor even that without becoming 
members of the ſame community. Voyage Litteraire de 
la Grice, par M. Guys. p | N 35 . 

As to their nunneries, they are very different from 
thoſe of the Chriſtians in Europe, Mr. Thevenot entered 
one of them, where he ſaw both Chriſtians and Turks ; 
and having entered the chamber of one of the ſiſters, he 
ſays he found her kind even beyond the bounds of Chri- 
tian charity. Theſe nuns purchaſe a chamber on their 
being admitted into the houſe : they go abroad when they 
3 and may leave the convent if they think fit. They 
are uſually employed in embroidery in gold, ſilver, or 
ſilk, in which the Greeks are very ſkilful, and the floweis 
they work upon their handkerchiefs and purſes are very 
beautiful. 31 94 e neee en ; 

This iſland has produced many extraordinary men; 
and the Chtots not only pretend that Homer was their 
countryman, but ſtill ſhew his ſchool, which is at the 
foot of mount Egos, by the ſea- ſide, about four miles 
northward of the city of Scio. Dr. Chandler, ſays it ap- 
pears to have been an open temple of Gybele. It ſtands 
on the top of a rock, the ſhape is oval, and in the centre 
of the building is the image of the goddeſs, the head and 
an arm wanting. She is repreſented, a8 uſual, fitting. 
The chair has a lion carved on each F e, and on the 
back. The area is bounded by a low rim or ſeat, and is 
about five yards over. The whole is hewa out of the 
mountain; the execution is rude, indiſtinct, and probably 
of the: maſt cemote antiquity. . 
| Beſide Homer's ſchool, they pretend to ſhew his dwel- 
ling-houſe, where he compoſed moſt of his poems; but it 
is very uncertain whether Hamer was a native of Scio, as 
ſeven great cities contended for the honour of giving him 
birth, according to the well-known diſtich:- .. | 
Sen mighty towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begg'd his bread. 


Learning is now, however, neglected, and the people 
in general are involved in the moſt- profound ignorance. 
Thoſe in affluent circumſtances fit whole days talking 
under the trees. They are alſo fond of pleaſure, and are 
apt to drink to exceſs, OO TOTO TTY TO Ane TS Los 

In the whole iſland there are not above ten thouſand 
Turks, and three thouſand. of the Latins but the Greeks 
are faid to amount to one hundred thouſand. - _ wh 
There are three degrees of Greels in this iſland, who 
are differently taxed ; thoſe. of the firſt rank pey..an- 
nually ten crowns a head, the next three crowns, and 
the meaneſt two crowns and a half a head, The Greeks 
_ allowed to chooſe twelve of their own, number in the 


: 


: City, 
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city, to regulate the other taxes, and to preſide over the 
community; and in each village there are ſix choſen, 
who decide moſt of their differences, ſo that they ſeldom 
refer their affairs to the deciſion of the cady. 


SECT, V. 
Of the Iſle F Samos. 


Is Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Minerals, Vegeta- 
bles, and Animals. The Number of the Inhabitants, 
and the Nature of their Government. 


IHE iſland of Samos is ſituated in the Archipelago, 
over againſt Epheſus, and not above fix miles from 
the continent of Natolia. It extends from 37 45 to 37® 
57 N. latitude, being about thirty-two miles in length, 
and fifteen in breadth. This iſland is rendered famous 
by having been the birth-place of Pythagoras. . 
The air of this iſland is generally healthful, except in 
the low marſhy grounds ; and it is obſerved here, as in 
moſt other iſlands of the Levant, that they have ſeldom 
any rain, thunder, or tempeſtuous weather, except in the 
winter; while in our climate we have moſt thunder, and 
the heavieſt ſhowers, in ſummer. A chain of mountains 
extends through the middle of the iſland from E. to W. 
Theſe were formerly called Amphelos, from moſt of the 
mountains being of white marble ; but they are covered 
with a ſtrata of earth of ſuch depth, as to produce trees 
and plants, and are watered by fine 13 The moſt 
conſiderable of theſe ſtreams is that of Metelinous, which 
flows ſouthward into the ſea. In the low lands are iron 
mines, oker, and emery. 

The port of Vati on the N. part of the iſland is fo 
capacious as to be able to receive a large fleet, and is 
juſtly eſteemed the beſt in the iſland. 

The port of Seitan is on the W. coaſt, and that of 
Tigani on the 8. This laſt was the port of the ancient 
City of Samos. 

his iſland is incumbered with mountains, rocks, and 
precipices, but the plains are fertile and pleaſant ; and the 
mountains are covered with two ſorts of pines; the one 
a beautiful kind which riſes to a great height, is fit for 
maſts, and yields a great quantity of turpentine; the other 
is of the common ſort. | 

The country produces corn, and abundance of excel- 
lent muſkadine grapes, apples, melons, pomegranates, olives, 
mulberry-trees, lentils, kidney-beans, and white figs, four 
times as large as the common ſort, but not fo well 
taſted: their / is very fine, and their honey and wax 
admirable. . 8 

The horſes and mules of Samos are ſerviceable, but are 
not admired for their beauty. The inhabitants have con- 
fiderable herds of oxen, ſheep, goats, and hogs, with hares, 
and other game, in you plenty. 

This iſland alſo abounds with wild fowl, as woodcocks, 
ſnipes, partridges, turtle-doves, wood-pigeons, wheat=-ears, 
and thruſhes ; beſide which their poultry is excellent. 

The preſent inhabitants of Samos are computed to 
amount to twelve thouſand men, almoſt all of whom are 
Greeks, except the cady, the aga, and his lieutenant, who 
are chiefly concerned in levying the grand ſeignior's 
duties; for, with reſpeC to the civil government and the 

' adminiſtration of juſtice, the Greeks of the ſeveral towns 
and villages are allowed to chooſe their own magiſtrates, 
The Samians live at their eaſe, and enjoy greater free- 
dom than the Chri/tians in any other part of the Turkiſh 
dominions. There are about two hundred papas or 
prieſts in the iſland, and a much greater number of 
monks, who have three monaſteries. There are alſo 
four nunneries, and above three hundred private chapels. 
The biſhop of the iſland reſides at Gora, and has a re- 
yenue amounting to about two thouſand crowns 280 
annum. Here all the advantages of a very fertile ſoil, 
and a ſerene and wholeſome ſky,” ſays M. de Guys, 
« are laviſhed on a very ſmall number of inhabitants, 
who'are chiefly Greeks. The priefts and monks, whoſe 
knowledge ſcarcely enables them to 1 maſs, occupy the 
greateſt part of this once flouriſhing iſland. Voyage, lit. 
a la Grice. | 


S. ſide of the iſland within two miles of the ſea; adjoin- 
ing to the ruins of the ancient city of Samos. It ſtands 
in a fertile pleaſant country, but is not very healthful, 
becauſe the waters, which formerly diſcharged themſelves 
into the ſea, now ſtagnate in the plain. This town con- 
tains about ſix hundred houſes, but many of them are 
uninhabited, | 

The city of Samos is entirely deſtroyed, The N. part 
of it ſtood upon a hill, and the other ran along the ſea- 
ſhore from Port Tigani, which is two miles from Cora, 
to Cape Funo. Tigani was the galley-port of the ancients, 
and was built in the form of an half-moon ; on the left 


eſteems one of the three wonders of Samos, it being 
twenty fathoms in height, and carried above two hundred 
and fiſty paces into the ſea. From this port begins the 
walls of the upper town on the declivity of a rugged 
mountain. The ruins of theſe walls ſhew that they were 
very magnificent, they being ten or twelve feet thick, with 
marble towers at proper diſtances, | 

The brow of the mountain next the ſea was covered 
with buildings in the form of an amphitheatte, and a 
por lower may ſtill be ſeen the place where the theatre 


On deſcending from the theatre toward the ſea, a 
multitude of broken columns are {till viſible, ſome flu- 
ted ana others plain, lying in ſuch order as evidently 
ſhew that they once ſupported temples, and formed 
porticos. | | | 

The city appears to have taken up in breadth all the 
fine plain between Cora and the ſea, which is upward of 
two miles in length, and to have extended as far as the 
river which runs beyond the ruins of Juno's temple, 
which, according to Strabo, was filled with pictures and 
ſtatues, among which were the loves of Jupiter and Juno. 
Water was brought to the city from the-head of the river 
Metelinous, by a noble aqueduct cut through a mountain 
with great labour and art. * In Samos, ſays M. de Guys, 
e once ſo populous and renowned, ſcarcely any traces 


monuments; none of thoſe valuable fragments which 
are ſpread over ſo many other parts of Greece! All are 
vaniſhed ! Some few heaps of ſtones are the only marks 
which confirm the ſituation of the ancient city of Samos; 
and of that temple of Juno, ſo celebrated in antiquity, 
ſcarce a veſtige now remains. This temple appears to 
have been ſituated at about five hundred paces from the 
ſea, and about the ſame diſtance from the river 1 
on the banks of which, and under one of the trees called 
Agnus Caſtus, Funs, as the poets feign, was born. Pau- 


that of the ſtatue of the goddeſs, which, he ſays, was 
the workmanſhip of Smilis, the ſculptor of Egina, and 
contemporary with Dædalus. The re attempt- 
ing to carry off this ſtatue, were wind-bound until they 
roſlored the goddeſs to her ſanctuary. This prodigy ren- 
dered the iſland famous, and brought a great concourſe 
of votaries from all parts. At length the Perſians burnt 
the temple of Juno, after having plundered it of all the 


another temple was afterward erected to the goddeſs, far 
more magnificent than the firſt, and which was, in proceſs 


ſtructure a ſingle column only now appears, the ſtones of 
which have been greatly diſplaced by the Turis diſcharg- 
ing ſeveral ſhot at it from the cannon of their gallies, 
imagining that there might be gold concealed within it.“ 


Jay. lit. a la Grece. 


The moſt conſiderable town in the iſland next to Cora, 
is VaT1, already mentioned, which is ſituated on the N. 
ſide of the iſland, on the deſcent of a mountain, within a 
mile of the port, and contains about three hundred houſes, 
with five or ſix chapels, all which are very ill built. 
There are alſo ſeveral large villages ſcattered through 
the country; the chief of which are Poleo Caſtro, Mara- 
trocampo, Carlovaſſo, Caſtania, Forrni, Pyrgos, Platano, 
and Camaria. 


4 


The chief town is CoA, which is ſituated on the 


horn of which was the famous pier, which Herodotus 


can now be diſcovered of its ancient grandeur. No 


ſanius, lib. vii. aſſerts the antiquity of this temple from 


riches which ſuperſtition had heaped together. However, 


of time, plundered by Verres the Roman general. Of this 
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Ken VI: 


Of NicARIA, or ICARIA, .and STANCHIO, er ISOLA 
LoxGo, formerly called Coos. 


Their Situation, Extent, and the Face of the Country. 
Their Produce and Antiquities. | 


PPOSITE to Samos is the little iſland of NIcARIA, 
anciently called Icaria, from Icarus, the ſon of 
Daedalus. It extends from 27 to 28* 407 N. latitude, and 
is full of rocks, in which the inhabitants dwell in caverns. 
'Theſe, who are very poor and ill-cloathed, are of the 
Greek communion, and amount to about three thouſand. 
They apply themſelves to ſwimming and diving for 
ſponges, and for ſuch goods as are loft by ſhipwrecks. 
<« The richeſt men in the iſland,” ſays Mr. Thevenot, 
<« give their daughters to the beſt divers, who are tried 
before the maid and her father, and he who remains 
longeſt under the water wins her.” The grand ſeignior's 
tribute is paid in ſponges. They have vineyards among 
the rocks, and of the grapes make a ſort of white wine 
as clear as water, which paſſes by urine as ſoon as it is 
drank. With this wine, and with wax and m_— they 
trade to Chio. The inhabitants are ſtrong and well-ſhaped; 
but the ſame author adds, the women have the aſcendency, 
and as ſoon as the huſband arrives from any place in his 
boat, the wife to the ſea-ſide, takes the oars, and 
_ carries them home, after which the huſband can diſpoſe of 
nothing without her permiſſion. 
The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople baniſhed thoſe 
perſons of quality who had offended them to this iſland. 
STANCHIo, or /ſola Longo, formerly called Coos, is ſitu- 
ated to the N. W. of Rhodes, about ſeventy miles to the 
S. of Samos, in 37* 27 N. latitude, and is about eighty 


miles in circumference. 
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This iſland affords an agreeable proſpect on approach- 


ing it; for it is in general a fine level country riſing 
radually into hills toward the E. from whence ſeveral 
all rivulets fall into the plain, and render it extremely 
fertile. The wines of this iſland were admired by the 

perſons of nice taſte in ancient Rome. Here are alſo a 
great number of cypreſs and turpentine trees, with many 
other beautiful medicinal plants. 

Mr. Theuenot mentions a cypreſs- tree in this iſland, of 
ſuch prodigious extent that two thouſand men might ſhel- 
ter themſelves under its branches, which were ſupported 
by pillars, and under their ſhadow were barber's ſhops, 
and places of refreſhment, where people met to regale 
themſelves in the open air. 

STANCHIO has one large town, which is of the ſame 
name with the iſland: it has a good harbour, and is de- 


fended by a caſtle. Here the Turkifþ gallies frequently lie; 


and here their ſhi 
tinople to Egypt. 

In this iſland anciently ſtood a temple dedicated to 
Aſculapius; and it was alſo famous for giving birth to 
Hippocrates, Ariſton, and ſeveral other eminent phyſicians 
and philoſophers ; and particularly to that celebrated 
painter Appelles, who drew the famous picture of Venus 
riſing naked from the ſea, which being placed in one of 
the principal temples in the iſland, was from thence car- 
ried to Rome and dedicated to Czſar, that goddeſs being 
eſteemed the mother of the Julian family; and on this 
account, it is ſaid, the Coars were freed from a great part 
of their annual tribute. 5 N 

Moſt of the preſent inhabitants are Greeks, except the 
garriſon of the town and caſtle, who are Turks. 

Theſe are all the iſlands worthy of notice in this part 
of Afia; and having now as fully conſidered that grand 
diviſion of the earth as the nature and propoſed -length of 


ps touch in their paſſage from Conftan- 
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this work will admit, we ſhall, after topping to make one 
remark, proceed to Africa, which will afford new ſubjects 
of uſeful entertainment and geographical knowledge. 


Concitusion. 


An opinion advanced by Monteſquren, and adopted by 
many ſince his time, is, that the influence of climate has 
produced that general indolence and effeminacy of cha- 
racer, which prevail over all the ſouthern parts of Aa; 
but although it may be allowed to have ſome effect, yet 
a little reflection will ſhew that the opinion is not fo well 
founded as it at firſt appears to be : for have not ſome of 
the moſt enterpriſing and daring nations occupied thoſe 
countries where ſupineneſs now pervades? Such were 
the M rians, whoſe ambition and wars during five hun- 
dred years threw 4/ia into confuſion. To them ſucceeded 
the Medes; the Perſians, under Cyrus, extended their 
conqueſts, in a few years, from the Indus to the Mediterra- 
nean. The Phænicians, for many centuries, were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the commerce of the whole ancient world; the 
Palmyreneans have tranſmitted the moſt aſtoniſhing proofs 
of their induſtry ; the Parthians of their ardour in war. 

« Why,” ſays a late writer, (are the modern Greeks 
ſo debaſed, amid the very ruins of Sparta and Athens, and 
in the fields of Marathon and Thermopylæ? Has the cli- 
mate of the 8 changed ſince the days of Abu- 
querque, and that of the Turks ſince Solyman? If indolence 
be peculiar to the ſouthern countries, whence is it that 
Carthage has ariſen in Africa, Rome in Italy? that the 
Buccaneers dwelt at St. Domingo? Malays now dwell 
in India, and Bedourns in Arabia? Why in France are 
the ſouthern provinces more active than the northern? 


But it is ſaid that heat abates ſtrength, and that we 


are more indolent in ſummer than in winter: the in- 
habitarts of hot countries therefore muſt be indolent. 
Such reaſoning ſuits the inhabitants of countries where 
cold is more prevalent than heat, but an Habitant of 
Ajia or Egypt would ſay that cold prevents motion and 
obſtructs the circulation. The truth is, our ſenſations are 
relative to our habits, and bodies aſſume a temperament 
analogous to the climate in which they live; fo that they 
are only affected by the extremes of the ordinary medium. 
We abhor ſweating, the Egyptians love it, and dread no- 
thing ſo much as a failure of perſpiration.” 

« All action, whether of body or mind, has its ſource 
in our neceſſities, and augments as they increaſe. We 
may follow it gradually from the rudeſt beginnings up to 
a ſtate of the moſt- mature improvement. 1 ſuch a pro- 
greſs it muſt be acknowledged that activity has little or 
no connection with heat; only the inhabitants of the N. 
being reputed to ſtand more in need of nouriſhment than 
thoſe of the 8. it may be alleged that they muſt conſe- 
2 be poſſeſſed of more activity. From theſe re- 

ections it appears, that the nature of the ſoil has a real 
influence on activity. In the ſocial as in the ſavage ſtate, 
a country in which the means of ſubſiſtence are ſome- 
what difficult to be procured, will have more active, more 
induſtrious inhabitants; while in another, where nature 
has laviſhed every thing, the people will be indolent and 
inactive. | 

Government and religion are likewiſe the ſources and 
regulators of activity or indolence in individuals. Theſe 
are the efficient cauſes which limit or extend the activity 
of all men. Tyre, Carthage, and Alexandria formerly 
poſſeſſed as much induſtry as London, Marſeilles, and 
Amſterdam do at preſent. Hence it is that the Romans 
commanded by Scipio, reſembled fo little thoſe governed 
by, Tiberius; and that the Greeks of the age of Ariſtides 
and Themiſtocles, were ſo unlike thoſe of the time of 
| Conſtantine. | EO 3 
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\ FRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of 
A the earth, is a peninſula of a prodigious extent, 
joined to Aja only by the narrow iſthmus of Suez, 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. It is bound- 
ed on the N. by the Mediterranean Sea, which ſeparates 
it from Europe; on the E. by the Red Sea, which, with 
the above iſthmus, divides it from fa, and by the Eaſtern 
Ocean; on the S. by the Southern, Atlantic, and Indian 
Oceans; and on the W. by the great Atlantic Ocean, 
which ſeparates it from America. 

Africa is generally repreſented as bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to the form of a pyramid, whoſe baſe, from the 
iſthmus of Suez to Tangier, is about two thouſand miles; 
and its length, from the Cape of Good Hope, the top of 
the ſuppoſed pyramid, to ger Bona in the Mediterranean, 
the moſt northern part, is about four thouſand three hun- 
dred miles; and in the broadeſt part of the baſe, from 
Cape Verd to Cape Guardafui, near the ſtraits of Babel- 
mandel, it is three thouſand five hundred: the whole ex- 
tending in length from 34* 7 S. to 37 N. latitude, and 


in breadth, from 50 20” E. to 179 20 W. longitude 
from London. = oe 

As the equator divides this extenſive country almoſt 
in the middle, and the far greateſt part of it is within the 
tropics, the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to 
an 22 ; it being there greatly 1 the rays 
of the ſun acting upon vaſt ſandy deſerts. The coaſts, 
however, are generally fertile, and moſt parts of this 
region are inhabited, though they are far from being ſo 
populous as either Aſa or Europe. From what has been 
ſaid, the reader cannot expect to find here a variety of 
climates. In but few parts of Africa ſnow is ever known 
to fall in the plains, and is never found but on the tops 
of the higheſt mountains ; ſo that the natives would as 
ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow. in liquid 
ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, 
be arreſted by the cold, and, ceaſing to flow, become like 
the ſolid 5 4 

The arts once flouriſhed in Egypt, at Carthage, and in 
ſeveral other places in the N. of Africa; but they are 
fled, and ſcarce in any place but Egypt is a ſtone left to 
atteſt the magnificent buildings that formerly diſplayed 
the architective ſkill of the inhabitants. In the N. of 
Africa commerce carried the bleſſings of nature to diſtant 
regions, and ſecured a friendly intercourſe of arts, of ma- 
nufactures, and of the ſuperfluities of each country; but 
little commerce now remains, and the ſhips. and gallies, 
inſtead of being employed in trade, are ſent in ſearch of 
prey, to ſtrip the honeſt merchant of his treaſures, and 
enſſave thoſe whom they plunder. In ſhort, theſe unhap- 
Py people, inſtead of being humanized by Chriftianity, 
which once ſpread its mild influence over a conſidera- 
ble part of theſe countries, abhor the name of Chriſtian, 
and are only diſtinguiſhed by barbariſm, ſyperſtition, 
and all the Soravicles that flow from tyranny and deſ- 
potic power, | VV 
In ancient times, the kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia 


x 


were particularly celebrated, and the, rich and powerful 


ſtate of Carthage, once the formidable rival to the Romani 
republic, extended her commerce over the then known 
world; even the Brit;h ſhores were viſited by her fleets ; 
but Juba, king of Mauritania, inviting the Romans to 
an alliance againſt Carthage, that formidable power was 
ſubdued, and, gradually, all the neighbouring kingdoms 
and ſtates. The oppreſſions and ſeverities practiſed on 
the natives by the Roman governors, entirely ſuppreſſed 
that commercial ſpirit which had ſo much prevailed in 
times of liberty. Supineneſs ſucceeded ; the lands lay 
uncultivated, and want and miſery prevailed. Upon the 
decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the 
north of Africa was over-run by the Vandal, who con- 
tributed ftill more to the deſtruction of the country. In 
the ſeventh century, the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt 
of the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary; theſe were ſucceeded 
by the Turks ; and both being of the Mahometan religion, 
whoſe profeſſors ſpread deſolation wherever they came, 
the ruin of that once flouriſhing part of the world was 
completed. | | 8 

All the continent of Africa, except the northern parts, 
was long unknown to the moderns; the diſcoveries an- 
ray” made by the Carthaginians were forgotten, and 
the Portugueſe, who firſt explored the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa, were about ſixty years employed in that taſk- 
before they reached the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 
1497, until which time it was entirely unknown to the 
Europeans; and indeed the inland parts of Africa are 
ſtill in a great meaſure undiſcovered, though they may 
probably be ſtored with treaſures, and capable of great 
improvements. | | 

The principal rivers in this part of the earth are the 
Nile, which, dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Mediterranean, the Marbea, Gondet, Barodus, 
T afilet, Niger, Senegal, Gambia, the river of the Elephants, 
and ſeveral others which fall into the Atlantic Ocean; the 
river of St. Chriſtopher, of the Holy Ghoſt, St. Jago, Zebee, 
Magadoxa, and ſome others of inferior note, which empty 
themſelves into the Ea/tern Ocean; beſide ſeveral inland 
ſtreams. Its principal lakes are thoſe of Dambea, Zaſtan, 
and Zambre, or Zaire. | | 

rica has, however, a greak ſcarcity of water, ſome 

large diſtricts being entirely deftitute- of that neeeſſary 
element; and in ſome parts are vaſt tracts of light and 
barren fands, which the wind ſometimes blows in ſuch 
prodigious quantities, as to bury whole caravans, and 
ſuffocate the miſerable travellers. - New 963k 

Africa has likewiſe mage bigs and extenſive mountains, 
the moſt remarkable of which are, 1. The Atlas, which 
had its name from a king of Mauritania, a great lover of 
aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve. the ſtars from its ſummit, 
on which account the poets repreſent. him as bearing the 
heavens on his ſhoulders. Theſe mountains extend from 
the Weſtern Ocean to Egypt. 2. The Mountains. of the 
Mon, called by the Spaniards, Montes Claras, which are 
ſtill higher than thoſe of Atlas. 3. Thoſe of Sierra 
Leona, or the Mountains of the Lions, which divide Nigri-. 


| tia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia, | Theſe 
735 15 | were 
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| were ſtyled by the ancients The Mountains of God, on 
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account of their being ſubject to thunder and lightning; 
and, 4. The Pike of Tenerife, which the Dutch make 
their firſt meridian, is ſaid to be ſtill higher than any of 
the reſt, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name 
near the coaſt. 

The moſt remarkable capes or promontories in Africa 
are, Cape Verd, and the Cape of God Hope. The former 
is ſo called from the perpetual verdure which the country 
there exhibits; and is the moſt weſterly point of the 
continent. The Cape of Good Hope was at firſt named by 
the Portugueſe, who diſcovered it, © The Cape of Storms; 
but John II. of Portuga!, under whoſe patronage it was 
diſcovered, confident that the long ſought route to the 
Eaſt Indies would be then traced, changed its name to 
that of Good Hope. (See page 465.) The only ſtrait 
in Africa, is that of Babelmandel, through which a com- 
munication is opened between the Red Sea and Indian 


VEOGELAPHY. 


Ocean. 
The whole continent of Africa is divided into the fol- 


Ecvry, 


lowing ſtates and kingdoms. Proceeding from N. to 8. 
along the eaſtern fide, 1 25 

Egypt; Abyſſinia, or Upper Ethiopia, comprehending 
Nabe, the ao of Abex and Anian ; e. . 
Sofala; Terra de Natal, Caffraria, and the country of the 
Hortentots, which ſurrounds the Cape of Good Hope. 

To the N. of Caffraria, within land, are the countries of, 

Monomotopa, and Monomugi. 

On doubling the cape, from S. to N. are, 

Mataman, Benguela, Angola, Congo, Loango, Benin, 
Guinea; Nigritia, and Zaara, or the Deſert; Biledulgerid, 
Morocco. 

On the N. coaſt, called the coaſt of Barbary, are, 

Algiers, Tunis, Tripoly, and Barca. 

The African iſlands are divided into ſeveral claſſes. 

On the E. coaſt of Africa are, Zocotra, Babelmandel; 
the Comora iſlands, Madagaſcar, Mauritius, and Bourbon. 

The principal iſlands on the W. of Africa, are St. 
Helena, the Cape Verd iſlands, the Canary iſlands, the 
Madeiras, and a few other of leſs note. 


* 
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Its Name, Situation, Extent, and Diviſions. Its Climate 
and Soil; with a particular Deſcription of the River 
Nile, the Cauſe of its overflowing, and an Account of its 
Cataratts. 

GYPT, according to the poets, derived its name 

from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, once ſovereign 

the country. By the Hebrews and Arabs it is called 

Adifraim. It has alſo been known by the name of Cyprus, 

the capital city of Upper Egypt ; and by the Turks called 

EL-kebit, or the overflowed country. 

Egypt being ſituated on the N. W. part of Aſia, is 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean; on the E. by 
the iſthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, which divide it from 

; on the S. by Nubia; and on the W. by the deſert 
of Barca, -and the unknown parts of Africa. It is ſeated 
between 20 and 320% N. latitude, and between 287 and 

36* E. longitude from London; and is therefore about 600 

miles in length from N. to S. and 250 in breadth where 

broadeſt. By its ſituation, that celebrated kingdom is 
included within the immenſe peninſula of Afr:ca, but it 
is acceſſible only on the fide of Aſia, whoſe revolutions, 


in almoſt every period of hiſtory, it has humbly obeyed ; 


on which account, ſome of the geographers of antiquity 


have heſitated to what portion of the globe Egypt ſhould | q 


be aſcribed : whilſt Ptolemy and Strabo fix it in Africa, 


Dionyſus, Mela, Pliny, Salluſt, Hirtius, and Solinus, aſſign 


to A/za not only Egypt, but a part of Lybia, now included 
in Bar cd. 3 
Egypt is generally divided into Lower, Middle, and Upper. 
The greateſt part of Lower Egypt is contained in a trian- 
gular iſland formed: by the Mediterranean ſea, and the two 
great branches of the Nile, which dividing itſelf five or 
ix miles below Ol Cairo, one part of it flows to the 
N. E. and falls into the ſea at Damietta, the ancient Pe- 
luſium; and the other branch runs toward the N. W. and 
falls into the ſea at Ryſetto - hence this part of Egypt is 
called & the Delta, from the reſemblance which it bears 
to the ſhape of that Greek letter. 8 
Ihe climate is in ſummer very hot, from its ſituation 
between - two ranges of mountains, and from its ſandy 
ſoil, on which the ſun darts with almoſt perpendicular 
rays at the ſummer ſolſtice ; and even in winter he ſhines 


with great heat toward the middle of the day, though the 


nights and mornings are then very cold ; the ſharpeſt wea- 
ther is about the beginning of February. Near the ſea are 
ſometimes great rains, from November to March; but at 
Cairo they have ſeldom any rain, except in December, 
Fanuary, and February, and then have only ſmall ſhowers 


for about a quarter of an hour. In Upper Egypt they — 


+ 
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ſcarce any rain; and Dr. Pococke ſays, that when he was 


there, he was informed that it had been known to rain but 


twice very hard for half an hour in eight years. But rain 


in Egypt is eſteemed prejudicial, for the people imagine 
it produces ſcarcity, the water of the Mile being alone 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes of vegetation. They have 
thunder in ſummer without rain; and though earthquakes 
ſeldom happen, three great ſhocks were felt in 3 
1740, which overthrew ſeveral moſques and houſes. 

The W. and the N. W. winds are thoſe that bring the 
rain; but the moſt frequent winds are thoſe from the N. 
and 8. The 8. E. winds are ſometimes fo exceſſively hot 
as to reſemble the air of an oven; and when they blow, 
people are obliged to retire to their vaults, and to ſhut 
themſelves cloſe up. This wind generally begins about 
the middle of March, and continues till Aay. 

The N. anciently called the Eteſan wind, begins to 
blow in May, juſt before the riſing of the Nile, and great- 
ly refreſhes the air, rendering the heat ſupportable, and 
bringing with it health and enjoyment. It continues till 
November, and without this wind it would be impracti- 
cable to fail up the Mie after it riſes, on account of the 
rapidity of the currents. Shak | 

Egypt produces, beſide barley, rice, and wheat, abund- 
ance of dnurra, or Indian millet, flax, formerly ſo famous, 
hemp, chartame, or ſafranum, and innumerable forts of ex- 
uiſite melons and vegetables, which the people feed on 
during the heats. In the Lower Egypt they are ſowing 


and reaping all the year. Wherever the waters of the 


river can be procured the earth is never idle, and furniſhes 
three crops annually. It is there that the traveller has 
conſtantly before his eyes the charming ſpectacle of low- 
ers, fruits, and harveſts, and that the ſpring, the ſummer, 
and the autumn preſent all their treaſures at one time. 
In deſcending from the cataracts at the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, one perceives the corn almoſt ripe; lower down 
it is in the ear; and, advancing farther, the plains are 
covered with verdure. The Jucern, which they cut three 
times between the months of March and November, is the 
only hay of the Egyptians ; their flocks are principally fed 
with it. The horſes, aſſes, mules, and camels graze in the 
meadows during the winter; the reſt of the year they cat 


cut ſtraw, barley, and beans. Savory's Travels, II. 237. 


The foil of Egypt is full of nitre, which, Dr. Pocacke 
obſerves, occaſions vapours that render the evening air 
cold and unhealthful. This nitre, and the ſediment of 
the water of the Mie, render Egypt fo fruitful, that they 
ſometimes find it neceſſary to temper it with common 
fand. For within a mile of the mountains the country is 
ſandy, and lies upon an eaſy aſcent, which the Nil never 
reaches, and on the edge of it are many villages ; but 


where the mountains extend four or five miles from the 
Nile, 


E Gvrr. „ 30g 
Nile, there are villages in the midway between them and | and ſeveral other authors have viſited ſome of them ; and 
the river, built on eminences raiſed by art; and theſe | the laſt- mentioned divine, on approaching the firſt, ſays; 
being ſurrounded by water, during the flood, reſemble ſo that he never ſaw nature diſcover fo rough a face as her 
many iſlands. Strabo particularly mentions theſe kind of | appearance in that country. On the E. ſide of the river 
houſes, in his ſeventeenth book, where he treats expreſsly | nothing is to be ſeen but rocks ; on the W. the hills are 


of Egypt. 


either of ſand or black rocks; above, to the S. there 


The rivulets around the fields of rice are lined with ſe- | ſeems to be a high rocky iſland; higher up appear rocky 
veral kinds of reeds, ſome of which riſe to a great height: | cliffs on each fide ; and below, to the N. are ſo many 
the reed calamus is there found in abundance, which is | rocks, that little of the water could be ſeen. The bed of 
made uſe of for writing by the orientals. The papyrus, the Nile is croſſed by rocks of granite, which in three 
of which the ancient Egyptians made their paper, and which | places, at ſome diſtance from each other, divide the 


Strabo calls biblus, is a ruſh about eight or nine feet high, 


ſtream, and make three falls at each. The firſt the doctor 


and an inch thick. It is now ſcarce. M. Savory ſaw it came to was the leaſt, and appeared not to exceed three 
in no other part of Egypt than about Damietta and the | feet : the ſecond, which is a little lower down the river, 


lake Menzala. 


winds round a large rock, or iſland, forming two ſtreams. 


The river Nile, or Abanchi, which, in the Myſſinian This iſland is to the N. about twelve feet high, and it is 
tongue, ſignifies The Father of Rivers, is generally agreed | ſaid that at high water the Nie runs over it; but ſuppo- 


to have its ſources in 11 or 120 N. latitude, and runs 


ſing the river to be then five feet higher below the rock, 


a courſe of about fifteen hundred miles, for the moſt | the fall will not exceed ſeven or eight feet. Farther to 
part from S. to N. and a little below Cairo, as hath|the W. are other rocks, and a third ſtream, which has a 


been already obſerved, divides itſelf into two branches, | greater fall than any of the others. | 


one inclining to the E. and the other to the W. and 


'This account can enable us to form no idea of thoſe 


falls into the Mediterranean, the mouths being a hundred | cataraQts deſcribed by the ancients, and even by ſome of 
miles diſtant from each other. While the river is con-| the moderns, who inform us, that, under the twenty-third 
tained within the bounds of the ordinary channel], it is | degree of latitude, the water of the Nile iſſues from ſeveral 


ſaid to be no broader at Old Cairo than the Thames at 


huge openings of a high rock into its bed below, falling 


London; and in the drieſt ſeaſon of the year is in many | two hundred feet, with ſuch prodigious noiſe as to exceed 


places fordable. 


that of the firing of a cannon, or the loudeſt claps of 


The water is thick and muddy, eſpecially when the | thunder. The water in its fall reſembles a large white 
river is ſwelled by the heavy rains which conſtantly fall | ſheet ahout thirty feet in breadth, which in its rapid 
within the tropics in the beginning of our ſummer, | deſcent forms a kind of arch, under which people may 
which are doubtleſs the principal cauſe of its annually | walk without being wet; and this ſeems, ſays our author, 
overflowing the low lands of Egypt. The ancients, who | to have been formerly the amuſement of the neighbour- 


were unacquainted with the climates in thoſe latitudes, 


ing people, there being ſeveral niches and ſeats in the 


were much perplexed when they endeavoured to account | rock for the convenience of ſitting down. There is alſo, 


for this annual deluge. But ſuch a periodical inundation 


under the arch made by the waterfall, a kind of platform, 


is far ſrom being peculiar to the Nie, ſince this is the caſe | and ſome ſubterraneous grottos, into which people uſed 
with all the rivers which have either their riſe or courſe | to retire in order to cool themſelves; hut theſe are now 
within the tropics: they annually break their bounds, | become inacceſſible by the breaking in of the water from 


and overflow the lands for _ miles before they reach 
the ſea, particularly in Bengal, To 


ſome freſh gaps of the rock. It is alſo obſervable, that 
nquin, and Siam. They the water in its fall below raiſes a thick miſt, which at a 


likewiſe leave a prolific mud, which, like that of the Me, diſtance reſembles a cloud; and yet Lucas, who ſays he 
fertilzzes the land; and, though the waters of theſe rivers | ſaw this cataract, tells us, that the natives ſhoot it with 
are alſo very thick, yet when they have ſtood for ſome | rafts. This laſt circumſtance appears very improbable z 
time, they are neither unpalateable nor unwholeſome.] however, the account he has given of it is conformable 
| Beſides, the N. winds, which begin to blow about the | to the deſcription of the ancients, and particularly of 
latter end of May, drive in the water from the ſea, and | Lucan, Pharſalia, lib. x. | 


keep back that in the river, in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 
the waters above. | 

' The Egyptians, and eſpecially the Coptis, are perſuaded 
that the Nile always begins to riſe on the ſame day of 
the year, and indeed it generally begins to riſe on the 
eighteenth or nineteenth of Zune. From accounts of its 
riſe for three years, Dr. Pococke obſerves, that he found it 
riſe the firſt ſix days from two to five inches every day; 
for the twelve next days, from five to ten inches; and it 
thus continued riſing till it had attained the height of ſix- 
teen cubits, when the canal of Cairo was cut: after this 
it continued riſing fix weeks longer; but then it only 
roſe from three to five inches a day; for, ſpreading over 


— 


Who that beholds thee, Vile, thus gently flow, 
With ſcarce a wrinkle on thy glaſſy brow, 
Can gueſs thy rage when rocks reſiſt thy force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward courſe; 
When ſpouting cata thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deaf ning roar 
When thy proud waves with indignation riſe, 
And daſh thy foamy fury to the ſkies? * 

| e. 


The accounts of the cataracts given by Dr. Shaw 


agree with the deſcriptions of Dr. Pococke and Mr. Nor- 


the land, and entering the canals, though more water may |} den, and ſeem to diſcredit every thing that is marvelloug 
deſcend than before, yet its riſe is leſs conſiderable ; as | in this relation: for Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that they are 
after the opening of that canal, the others are opened at | only ordinary falls of water, like thoſe we frequently meet 
fixed times, and thoſe that water the lower grounds the | with in great rivers, where the ſtream is a little confined : 
laſt, Theſe canals are carried along the higheſt parts of | but may not the cataracts farther up the Nile be much 
the country, that the water may be conveyed from them | higher, and more agreeable to the deſcriptions of the an- 


to all the lower parts. 


cients, than thoſe viſited by theſe gentlemen ? This at leaft 


This river has, however, one thing that ſeems peculiar | ſeems highly probable, 


to itſelf. Other rivers being ſupplied by rivulets, the 
round is loweſt near the banks: but as no water flows | 


into the Vile in its paſſage through Egypt, and as it is 
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neceſſary that this river ſhould overflow the land, the | Of the Methods of Culture tſed by the Egyptians, and the 


country of Egypt is generally lower at a diſtance from the 
Nile than near it ; and in moſt parts'the land ſeems to have 
a gradual deſcent from the Nile to the foot of the hills, 
which may be ſaid to begin at thoſe ſandy parts already 
cored, as being a mile or two diſtant from them, 
which, riſing toward the mountains in a gentle aſcent, 
are never overflowed, | 


Manner in which the Water of the Nile is raiſed up to the 
Land, above the Height of the Inundation. Of the Vege- 
tables of Egypt; the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes ; 
with a particular Deſcription of the Crocodile. 


R. Norden obſerves, that the authors, who have 
given deſcriptions of Egypt, contented with ſay- 


Some of the moſt remarkable particulars in relation to] ing that its fertility is ſolely derived from the annual inun- 


the Nile _ its cataracts in Upper Egypt, Dr. TI 
. You. . 


Un of the Nee, have by their ſilence given occaſion to 
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all day like ſwine, wallowing in mud and water, 
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think, that Egypt is a paradiſe on earth, where the people 
neither plow nor ſow, but every thing is produced as it 
were ſpontaneoully after the draining of the waters; though 
there is ſcarce a country where the land has greater need 
of culture. ; 

Where the land lies higher than the inundation riſes, 
the people have been taught by neceſſity to form various 
methods of raiſing the water, as at Roſetto and Damieita, 
where the Nile, when at its height, is not much below 
the ſurface of the earth; this is done by means of a 
wheel made with boxes round its circumference, which 
receive the water, and as the wheel turns round, the boxes 
empty themſelves at the top into a trough made for that 
purpoſe. Where the water is too deep to be raiſed in 


this manner, they put a cord round the wheel, that 


reaches down to the water, to the end of which are 


faſtened earthen jars that fill as it goes round, and empty 


themſelves at the top in the ſame manner as the other ; 
both being turned by oxen. But where the banks are 
high, the moſt common way is to make a baſon upon 
them, and fixing in the ground a pole forked at the top, 
place another pole by an axle to the top of-it. To 
one end of this laſt pole they tie a heavy ſtone, and at 
the other a rope and a leathern bucket. Two men draw 
down the bucket into the water, and the weight brings it 
up, the men directing it, and —_— the water into the 
baſon. This baſon is frequently made on the fide of the 
bank, and running into another, is raifed up higher with 
the ſame labour. In Upper Egypt there are ſometimes 
ſeen five of them, one higher than the other, the upper- 
moſt only ſerving to water the fields, 
However, in Lower and Middle Egypt, where canals 
have been dug, they have no occaſion for ſuch ſevere 
labour. The water is conveyed by opening ſluices, or 


breaking down banks, through canals cut for that pur- 


ſe, into large reſervoirs, which are made to ſupply the 
owes lands as occaſions require. | 

Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, moſt of the 
tender plants being deſtroyed by the heat and inundation; 
but where the Nile has overflowed, and the land is plowed 
and fown, it yields a great increaſe. Egypt, which was 
anciently the granary of the Roman empire, ſtill produces 
great quantities of wheat, rice, barley, beans, and other 
Linds of pulſe, with which the neighbouring countries 
are ſupplied ; beſides ſugar-canes, of which ſome ſugar 
is madez and likewiſe melons, dates, figs, cucumbers, 
and other vegetables, which the people eat in hot wea- 
ther as a cooling food. Upper Egypt ſupplies moſt parts 
of Europe with ſenna, and coloquinteda grows wild in the 
ſandy grounds: but as Egypt has no common graſs, they 
ſupply the want of it by ſowing the land with clover, 


without plowing. 


The ſpring corn and vegetables are ſown in November 
and December as ſoon as the Nile is fallen, and ſooner 
where that river does not naturally ovefflow the ground. 
This corn conſiſts of wheat, lentils, and barley, that 
has fix rows of grain in one ear; and with this they feed 
their horſes, for they have no oats. They ſow beans for 
their camels, and theſe the people alſo eat green, both 
raw and boiled. They have a kind of vetch little inferior 
to peaſe, with one large grain in each pod; they alſo 

lant an herb called nill, of which they make a kind of 
indigo blue 5 

Egypt ſeems to have few or no trees that have not been 
tranſplanted from other countries: thoſe in their gardens 
are doubtleſs exotics, as the cows, or cream- tree, apricots, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, caſſia, moſch, a delicious fruit, 
and the cotton-tree. 

The following are the moſt common trees in Egypt; the 
ſount, which bears a key or pod uſed inſtead of bark in 
tanning of leather, the famariſt, Pharaoh's fig, the ſyca- 
more of the ancients, the palm or date-tree, and another 
ſpecies of the palm called the dome- tree. 

There is no great variety of four-footed beaſts ; the 
cows are large and red, with ſhort horns : the natives 
make uſe of oxen to turn the wheel with which they raiſe 
the water, and to plow the land. They have alſo large 
 buffales, which are ſo impatient of heat, that they will 
ftand in the water with only their noſes out to breathe ; 
and when this convenience is not to be had, they will lie 
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With reſpect to the beaſts of burden, they have a great 
number of camels and dromedaries, and the Tr:rbs eat the 
fleſh of the young ones as a moſt delicate diſh ; but will 
not permit it to be eaten by the Chriſtians, probably that 
the breed may not be deſtroyed. The horſes, particularly 
thoſe of Upper Egypt, are very fine ones; but their necks 
are too ſhort, They never trot, but walk well, and gal- 
lop with great ſpeed, 'turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and 
are extremely tractable; but they cannot perform long 
journies, and are capable only of a walking pace in tra- 
velling. . During the heat of ſummer, when there is no 
clover-graſs, hey are fed with chopped ſtraw and barley. 
In Cairo all but perſons of rank ride on aſſes, of which 
they have a fine large breed; and there is ſaid to be no 
leſs than forty thouſand of them in that city. 

About Alexandria are great numbers of antelopes, 
which have longer horns, and are more beautiful than 
thoſe in other countries. The hares and foxes are of a 
light colour, but the former are not very common. The 
tyger and the hyena are ſeldom ſeen ; however, there are 
ſome near Alexandria. 

Among the feathered race the rich bears the pre- 
eminence ; it is called in Arabic tir-gimel, or the camel- 
bird, becauſe in its head, neck, and walk, it reſembles the 
camel. This bird is common in the mountains S. W. 
of Alexandria; its fat is fold by the Arabs, and uſed 
as an ointment for the rheumatiim, palſy, and all cold 
tumours, | 

They have here a kind of large domeſtic hawk, of a 
brown colour, with a very fine eye. "Theſe frequent the 
tops of houſes, where they may be ſeen with pigeons 
ſtanding cloſe by them; but though they are not birds 
of prey, they eat fleſh wherever they find it; the natives 
never kill them, for they, as well as their anceſtors, ſeem 
to entertain a veneration for theſe birds and alſo for 
cats. 

The ter-chaous, or meſſenger-bird, would be thought 
very beautiful were it not ſo common. It is almoſt as 
large as a dove, and is not only finely ſpeckled, but has 
on the top of its head a tuft of feathers, which it ſpreads 
when it alights on the ground. They have alſo a beau- 
tiful white bird, called by the Europeans the field-hen; 
it reſembles a ſtork, but is not half ſo large, and is ſeen 
about the fields like a tame fowl. They have likewiſe a 
large white bird with black wings, ſhaped like a raven; 
but it is very ugly, and not at all ſhy: theſe laſt live 
in the ſame manner as the tame hawk, and are called 
Pharaoh's hens. | ; | 

On the iſlands in the Vile are a great number of ibis, 
which were held in great veneration by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, on account of their delivering the country from 
multitude of ſerpents that breed in the ground after the 
retreat of the Nile. They reſemble the crane, and are of 
a greyiſh colour, with the wings and tail black. 

The Mahometans have the ftork in the higheſt eſteem 
and veneration, it being as ſacred among them as the ibis 
was among the Egyptians, and no leſs profane would that 
perſon be accounted, who ſhould attempt to kill, or onl 
to hurt and moleſt it. The great regard paid to theſs 
birds was at firſt, perhaps, leſs occaſioned by the ſervice 
they are of to moiſt fenny countries, in clearing them of 
a variety of reptiles and inſects, than from the ſolemn 
geſticulations they are obſerved to make whenever they 
reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts : for they 
firſt throw their head backward, as it were in a poſture 
of adoration ; then ſtrike, as with a pair of caſtanets, their 
upper and lower bill together, and afterward proſtrate 
their necks in a ſuppliant manner quite down to the 
ground; conſtantly repeating three or four times the ſame 
geſticulations. 

In Egypt are alſo great flocks of wild geeſe of ſeveral 
kinds, wild ducks, woodcocks, ſnipes, quails; and among 
the birds of prey are eagles and vultures, : 

Here are Everal ſorts of yellow Lizards, among which 
is the worral, which is ſaid to be affected by muſick; 
Dr. Shaw ſays, he has ſeen ſeveral of them keep exact 
time and motion with the derviſes in their circulatory 
dances, turning when they turned, and ſtopping when 
they ſtopped. This animal, which is of the lizard kind, 
is four feet long, eight inches broad, and has a forked 
tongue, which it puts out like a ſerpent, but it has no 
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| teeth, and is a harmleſs animal, living on lizards and flies. 
It frequents the grottos and caverns in the mountains on 
the W. of the Nie, where it ſleeps in winter, and is only 
found during the hot weather, 
The vipers of Egypt, which are much efteemed in 
phyſic, are of a yellowiſh colour, like the ſand in which 
they live, and are of two ſpecies; one with a kind of 
horns, which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of ſnails, but 
are of a horny ſubſtance; and the others like ours. 

There are no ſhell-fiſh in the Nile, nor perhaps any of 
thoſe ſorts of fiſh which are found in the rivers of Europe, 
except eels and mullets, which laſt comes at certain 
ſeaſons from the ſea. Of thoſe moſt eſteemed are the ray, 
which reſembles a carp; but is ſaid ſometimes to weigh 
two hundred pounds. The moſt delicate fiſh is the eber, 
which is only caught in Upper Egypt; it has a long nar- 
row ſnout, and fo ſmall a mouth that one would imagine 
it can only live by wear the juice out of the weeds or 
the ground. In Upper Egypt is a fiſh called the gur- 
gur, about a foot long: its head is armed with a ſtrong 
bone; the fin on the back, and thoſe on each fide under 
the gills, are alſo armed with bone, This fiſh the inha- 
bitants imagine kills the crocodile. 

The hippopotamus, or river horſe, ſeems to be a native 
of Ethiopia in the upper parts of the Nile, and the preſent 
race of Egyptians are entirely unacquainted with it. Nay, 
the crocodile fo rarely appears below the firſt cataracts, 
that the ſight of it, in /ower Egypt, is as great an object of 
curioſity there as to the Europeans. 

The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to this 
country; but there does not ſeem to be any material dif- 
ference between it and the alligators of India and America. 
They are both in the form of a lizard ; are amphibious ani- 
mals, which grow till they are about twenty feet in length, 
and have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed with claws. 
They have a flat head; their eyes are rather large, and 
their back is covered with hard ſcales which are impene- 
trable by a muſquet ball. | | 
b It is obſerved of this animal that he has no tongue; he 

has, however, a fleſhy ſubſtance fixed all along the lower, 
jaw, which may ſerve to turn his meat. He has two long 
teeth at the end of his upper jaw, and anſwering to them 
are two holes above to receive them. It is remarkable 
that the upper jaw only is moveable, and the under one 
fixed. Theſe animals are very quick- ſighted; for our au- 
thor obſerves, that when he made a circuit to come behind 
them, they always began to move gently into the water, 
there being a kind of channel in the head behind each 
eye, by which the view of objects is conveyed to them 
from behind. When the crocodile is on land, he is always 
ſeen on the low banks of ſandy iſlands near the water, 
with his head toward it, and if he is diſturbed, he walks 
ſlowly in and diſappears by degrees. | 

They make a hole about two feet deep in the ſand, 
above the water, and in it . their eggs, which they cover 
over; often going to the place, and watching over their 
young, which run immediately into the water as ſoon as 
they are hatched. They lay about fifty eggs, not much 
larger than thoſe of a gooſe, which are twenty- five or 
thirty days in hatching. The people ſearch for the eggs 
with an iron ſpike, in order to deſtroy them. KS, 007.4 

It need ſcarcely be intimated, that the tears and alluring 
voice aſcribed by the ancients to the crocodile, to draw per- 
ſons to him for the purpoſe of devouring them, is a mere 
poetical fiction. Nor is there any foundation for the ſtory, 
that the little bird trochileus lives on the meat it picks from 
the crocodile's teeth; or for what is ſaid of the ichneumon's 
deſtroying the crocodile, by jumping into his mouth, and 
eating its way out again through his belly. Theſe are 
traditions of which the learned, who have viſited Upper 
Egypt, can obtain no information. 

If a may or beaſt ſtands by the river, the crocodiles 
leap out of the water and ſeize him with their fore paws ; 
but if the diſtance be too great, they make a ſpring, and 
endeavour to beat down their prey with their tails. 

The moſt common method of killing them is ſajd to be 
by ſhooting them in the belly, where the ſkin is ſoft and 
not covered with ſcales like the back. The natives de- 
ſtroy the crocodiles by making ſome animal cry at a diſ- 
tance, and when the crocodile comes out, they thruſt a 
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him retire into the water to ſpend himſelf, they afterward 
draw him out, run a pole into his mouth, and leaping 
upon his back, tie his jaws together. The people lay they 
cannot ſeize a man in the water, and therefore frequently 
croſs the Vile by ſwimming, both by themſelves and with 
their cattle, even above the firſt cataract, where the cro- 
codiles are moſt numerous, | 

In that part, where the people are much more ſavage 
than in Lower Egypt, Mr. Norden obſerved ſeveral odd 
methods of croſſing the Nile, which they perform without 
the leaſt apprehenſion of falling a prey to the crocodiles. 
Two men were ſet on a truſs of ftraw, while a cow ſwim- 
ming before, one of them held in one hand her tail, and 
with the other guided the beaſt by a cord faſtened to her 
horns. The other man, who was behind, ſtecred with a 
little oar, by means of which he kept at the ſame time the 
balance. The ſame day our author likewiſe ſaw ſome 


loaded camels croſſing the river. A man ſwimming be- 
tore held the bridle of the firſt camel in his mouth ; the 


ſecond camel was faſtened to the tail of the firſt, and the 


third to the tail of the ſecond ; while another man brought 
up the rear, and took care that the ſecond and third ca- 
mels ſhould follow in a row. Theſe ſimple expedients 
give us ſome idea of the manners of the moſt early ages, 
before the introduction of arts, or ever man had learned 
to form veſſels to ſail upon the water, and croſs rivers, 
lakes, and ſeas, 
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Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Education, 
and Religion of the Inhabitants, 


HE Egyptians are an ill-looking people, for though 
many of their children, when very young, are fair, 
they are ſoon rendered ſwarthy by the ſun. They are 
alſo very dirty and ſlovenly, eſpecially : the Coptis, who, 


them publickly on the great ſleeves of their ſhirts. Theſe 
Coptis are the deſcendants' of the firſt Ghriftians of. this 
country, who are ſaid to have been called Coptis from 
their retiring to Coptus, and the adjacent places, during 
the firſt perſecutions. The Coptic tongue is a corruption 
of the ancient Egyptian, and is now a dead language. 
The natives are generally inclined to indolence, and 
take great delight in fitting fil and hearing tales, and in- 
deed appear to have been always more fit for a quiet than 
an active life. This probably may be owing to their 
being enervated by the heat of the country. They are alſo 
envious and miſchievous ; which prevents their uniting 
and ſetting up for themſelves. The Mahometan inha- 
bitants are either original natives, who live in the vil- 
lages, or of the Arab race. The latter are divided into 
thoſe who are alſo ſettled in the villages, and are gene- 
rally an honeſt harmleſs people; and thoſe who live in 
tents, and chiefly ſubſiſt on their cattle, which are prin- 
cipally camels and goats, that feed on ſmall ſhrubs. The 
Turks, who are thus named to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Arabs and the original natives of the country, are the 
governing party, and are remarkable for being moſt ava- 
ricious, and fondeſt of power. They diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the others by wearing what is ſtrictly the 
Turkiſh dreſs. | wr Feet 
Moſt of the children in the country go naked in ſum- 
mer, and many of them do ſo all the year round. 
The moſt {imple dreſs of the natives has ſome reſem- 
blance to that worn by the ancient Egyptians, who were 
cloathed in linen, and over it had a woollen garment ; 
« and it probably,” ſays Dr. Pococke, © reſembles the 
primitive manner of cloathing.” They wear a long ſhirt 
and wide fleeves, commonly tied about the middle. The 
common people have over it a brown woollen ſhirt ; and 
thoſe of ſuperior rank a long cloth coat, and over that a 


long blue ſhirt; but in the dreſs of ceremony, they wear 


a white ſhirt inſtead of a blue one, which, in Upper Egypt, 
they put on upon feſtival days, and when they viſit their 
ſuperiors. In the lower parts of the country they uſe a 
garment of the ſame form made-of black woollen, which 
is ſometimes left open before, and the people of rank have 


ſpear, to which a rope is tied, into his body; then letting 


them of cloth adorned with furs. Moſt of them alſo wear 
| | : | under 


after waſhing their hands when they have eaten, wipe 
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under all a pair of linen drawers ; but do not put the 
ſhirt into them. | 

It is almoſt a general cuſtom among the deſcendants 
of the Arnbs, and the native Mahometans, to wear in win- 
ter a white or brown blanket, and in ſummer a blue and 
white cotton ſheet. This the Chri/tians in the country 
alſo conſtantly uſe, wrapping it round their bodies over 
the left ſhoulder, and under their right arm, which is left 
free; and in ſome parts of the country young people and 
the poorer ſort wear no other cloathing. 

The Chriſtians of the country, with the Janixaries, the 
Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear flippers of red leather, 
while thoſe of the Fews are blue. Within doors the 
Turks and Chriftians, out of frugality, wear a kind of 
wooden clogs, ſome of which are made very fine. People, 
in ſhort, are diſtinguiſhed by the dreſs of their head and 
feet; and are fined if they do not follow the cuſtom : 
hence none but foreign Chriſtians are permitted to wear 
yellow ſlippers. The dreſs for the head is either the 
turban, or a red woollen cap that fits cloſe to the head, 
which is worn by the ordinary people among the Coptrs 
and the Arabs. 

'The women have their drawers, and moſt of their 
other garments, of ſilk; all but their outward dreſs is 
ſhorter than the men's, and their ſleeves hang down very 
low: They wear on their heads a white wooflen ſkul]- 
cap, and over it an embroidered handkerchief, round 
which their hair is plaited. Over all they have a large 
black veil. As it is eſteemed indecent to ſhew too much 
of the face, they nga cover the mouth and one eye, 
if not the whole face. omen of ordinary rank have a 
large like a ſurplice, of blue linen or cotton, and 
before their faces hangs a kind of bib joined to their head. 
dreſs by a tape over the noſe; thus hiding all the lower 
part of the face, and leaving the eyes uncovered, which 
gives them a very odd appearance. The women among 
the vulgar, eſpecially the blacks, wear rings in their 
noſes, adorned with glaſs beads, and have ear-rings three 
inches in diameter, come round their ears, and are 
adorned with ſtones : they likewiſe wear ſtone rings on 
their „ which among the ordinary people are of 
lead, while thoſe in better circumſtances have them of 
gold. The bracelets are generally of wire, ſome are 
of plain iron or braſs, but others have them of gold 
finely jointed. © The women among the vulgar paint their 
lips, and the tip of their chin, with blue, and thoſe of 
ſuperior rank paint their eye-lids black, and their nails 
and feet yellow. 
Education in Egypt chiefly conſiſts in learning to read 
and write, which the - Copt:s generally obtain, together 
with book-keeping; but few- of the Arabs and native 
Mahometans can read, except thoſe bred to the law, or 
educated for ſome poſt. The beſt education is given to 
che ſlaves, who often underſtand Arabic and Turkiſh, and 
frequently write both. They are alſo well ſkilled in riding, 
ſhooting, and throwing the dart; which are eſteemed great 
accompliſhments. | 

With reſpect to the religion of Egypt, the Coptrc is that 
of the native Chriſtians. The Greeks are alſo very nume- 
rous at Cairo and Damietta; but there are not many of 
them in the other parts of the country, except a few mer- 
chants in the principal towns. The Chri/tian religion 
- would be at a ſtill lower ebb, did not the people find it 
convenient to have Coptic ſtewards, who are well acquaint- 
ed with buſineſs, and very expert at keeping accounts, 
which they do in a ſort of Coptic characters that none but | 
themſelves underſtand. They are the protectors of the 
Chriſtians in every village. | 

The Cyptis, however, ſeem extremely irreverent and 
careleſs in their devotions; they ſpend the night be- 
fore Sundays and feſtivals in' their churches, which they 
no ſooner enter than they pull off their ſlippers and kiſs the 
pavement. 'They paſs their holidays in ſauntering about, 
fitting under y trees in ſummer, and under their walls 
in winter. They ſeem to imagine that religion conſiſts 
in repeating their long ſervices, and in the ſtrict obſerv- 
ance of their numerous faſts. They uſe the liturgies of 
St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and St. Cyril ; but the being 
ſhorteſt, is ofteneſt read. However, both the prieſts and 
people are extremely ignorant with reſpe& to the doctrines 
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imperfectly, but they have books of their liturgy with an 
Arabic interpretation, 

The Coptis are ſaid to faſt ſeven months in the year, 
The children are eſpouſed at ſeven or eight years of a 
and conſummate at eleven or twelve; and a little before 
that time the males are circumciſed. They eaſily procure 
divorces on account of adultery, long ſickneſs, or diſagree- 
ment; and, at their deſire, the patriarch, or biſhop, gives 
them leave to marry again: but, if this be refuſed, they 
go to the cady, who will do it readily, and this is practiſed 
by the Chriſtians all over Turkey, 

At baptiſm the child is plunged three times into the 
water, and then the prieſt dips the end of his finger into 
the conſecrated wine, and puts it into the child's mouth; 
but if the child happens to be ſick, inſtead of being im- 
merſed in water, it is laid on a cloth near the font, and 
the prieſt, dipping his hands in the water, rubs it all 
over him; but if the infant be too ill to be brought to 
church, they then only anoint him, which they ſay is good 
baptiſm, 

They adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds on Sundays, 
Wedneſdays, and Fridays, on all their numerous holidays, 
and every day in Lent; and when the prieſt, in reading 
the ſervice, mentions Peter's cutting off the ear of the 
high prieſt's ſervant, the people cry out, Well done Peter. 
They abſtain from ſwine's fleſh, from blood, and things 
ſtrangled ; pray for the dead, and proſtrate themſelves 
before pictures; but have no images, except a crucifix. 
They adminiſter extreme unction, and at the ſame time 
give abſolution, anointing all the people preſent, that the 
evil ſpirit may not enter into them. 

Though the religion of the Coptis in many reſpects 
reſembles that of the Greets, they bear an implacable ha- 
tred to them, and have generally as little regard for the 
Europeans, which proceeds, in a great meaſure, from the 
endeavours of thoſe of the Romiſb church to make con- 
verts of them ; for they ſeldom diſtinguiſh between thoſe 
of different religions, but include all under the name of 
Pranks. | 

The Fews are very numerous in Egypt; and, as in times 
of paganiſm, they were afraid of drinking wine offered to 
idols, they ſtill have here all the drink made by their 
own people, ſealed up and ſent to them. This cuſtom 
they obſerve throughout all the Eaſt. There is a parti- 
cular ſect among them who live by themſelves, and have 
a ſeparate ſynagogue : theſe are the ancient Eſenes, who 
are now called araims. 1 diſtinguiſhed by their 
regard to the five books of Moſes, which they ſtrictly 
obſerve according to the letter, without receiving any 
written traditions. | 

The Turks in Egypt are deeply tinctured with the doc- 
trine of predeſtination, which not only inſpires them with 
courage, but makes them diſplay great magnanimity, 
when thrown from the height of power into a ſtate of 
poverty and diſtreſs, conſoling themſelves by ſaying, It is 
the will of God, They indeed behave better in adverſity 
than in proſperity: for though perſons in high rank aſſume 
a becoming gravity, and confer favours in a very grace- 
ful manner, they are greedy of money; for nothing is to 
be done with them without a bribe; and they are apt 
to fancy that the greateſt villainies are expiated as ſoon 
as they have waſhed their hands and feet, which is their 
preparation for prayer. Religion is faſhionable among 
them ; they pray in the moſt public places, and when on 
a viſit will call 2 water to waſh, and then perform their 
devotions; and yet their words generally paſs for no- 
thing, either in their promiſes or profeſſions of friendſhip. 
Opium is leſs uſed by them than formerly. The Arabs 
ſeldom drink wine or ſtrong liquors, the common 

le pound leaves of green hemp, make them up into a 
pill, which they ſwallow, in order to-render them cheerful. 
They have a high opinion of the magic art, and think 
there is a great virtue in charms and taliſmans. 

Though the pooreſt Mahometan thinks himſelf ſuperior 
to the richeſt Chriſtian, yet the Arabs and people of the 
country behave with great civility, The Turks likewiſe 
treat their ſuperiors with the utmoſt decorum and reſpect, 
and one of great dignity readily holds the ſtirrup to ano- 
ther who is ſtill greater. wt 

The way of ſaluting, as they paſs, is by ſtretching out 


of their religion; the former perform the ſervice in the, 
Coptic language, which they generally underſtand very, 


the right hand, bringing it to the breaſt, and a little 
| inclining 
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inclining to the head. The extraordinary ſalute is kiſſing 
the hand, and putting it to the head. hen they viſit a 
ſuperior they kiſs his hand; but if he be greatly ſo, they 
kits the hem of his garment. When they take any thing 
from a ſuperior, or if any thing is ſent by ſuch an one, 
they kiſs it, and put it to their foreheads; and when they 
promiſe to ſerve or protect you, they put their hand to 
their turban. f 

The entertainments of the Turks have been mentioned 
in treating of Turkey in Afia (page 267); and ſuch is the 
occaſional condeſcenſion of the great men in this country, 
that an Arab prince will frequently dine in the ſtreet be- 
fore his door, and calling to all that paſs, and even to the 
| beggars, invite them to fit down, by crying, in their 
manner, In the name of God.“ Upon this the pooreſt 
wretch ſits down and dines with his prince; and, when 
he has done, retires, ſaying, © God be praiſed,” 

The Mahometans have a moſt extraordinary veneration 
for idiots, whom they ſuppoſe to be actuated by a divine 
ſpirit, and conſider as a kind of ſaints. (See the ſame 
diſpoſition in the Yalois, ſpoken of in Vol. II. page 316. 
of this work.) Hence, all poſſible marks of reſpe& are 
ſhewn to ſuch ; they are received into every houſe, and 
ſeated at every table. Though naked, they are every 
where A as ſaints of a ſuperior order, the people 
flock about them with an air of reverence, and in the pub- 
lic ſtreets the women kneel before them, and, as among 

the Gentoos of India, kiſs what other people conceal, as the 
moſt effectual means of being rendered fruitful. All theſe 
circumſtances are mentioned by authors of the greateſt 
reputation. A large moſque at Cairo is facred to idiots, 
with buildings adjoining to it, and great revenues appro- 
priated for their ſupport. As theſe are recommended by 
their want of reaſon, ſo are the derviſes by their want of 
money; for every Turk eſteems poverty as a great degree 
of perfection in every one but himfelf. 
Both the Turks and Egyptians are very frugal in their 
proviſions, for the latter ſeldom eat meat, and the tables 
of the great are of little expence, conſidering the number 
of their attendants, in which they are very extravagant; 
for it is not uncommon for them to have fifty or ſixty 
ſlaves, and many other ſervants and attendants. The 
cloathing of the flaves is, however, very expenſive, as are 
alſo their horſes, of theſe it being common to have from 
fifty to two hundred. . | | 

People of the middle rank uſually riſe at break of day, 
and go to the moſque, then to the coffee-houſe, and ver 
late to their ſhops, which they ſhut up by four in the af- 
ternoon : and people of rank ſpend moſt part of the day 
in paying and receiving viſits. On Sundays, Tueſdays, and 
Thurſdays, they attend the baſha's divan, or court, for theſe 
are the days of buſineſs; and on Fridays they generally 

o to the moſque. On other days they commonly go to 

995 meidans, or public places out of town, where they ſee 
their ſlaves ride, ſhoot, or throw the dart; and in the mean 
time regale themſelves with coffee and a pipe. They are 
pepetually in company when they are not in the women's 
apartment, as they are from twelve at noon till four, and 
from ſupper- time till next morning. 
They have public bagnios for men and women, and 
perſons of diſtinction have them in their houſes. None 
beſide people of the middle rank reſort to the coffee- 
houſes. Some of them have muſic at certain hours of 
the day, and in others a man tells ſome diverting ſtory, or 
rehearſes an Arabian tale. | 
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Egypt continued under the Perſian government. At length 
Alexander the Great having conquered the Perſian domia 
nions, it became ſubje& to that prince, who ſoon after 
built the celebrated city of Alexandria. | ö 


years before the birth of Chrift, who again rendered it 
an independent kingdom. Ptolemy Philadelphirs, his ſon; 
collected the Alexandrian library, ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven 
hundred thouſand volumes; and the ſame prince cauſed 
that tranſlation of the Scriptures to be made, which is 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Septuagint. His 


in that line it continued between two and thtee hundred 
years, until Cleopatra, the wife and ſiſter of Ptolemy Dio- 
7 the laſt king, aſcended the throne, in whoſe reign 


the reign of Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucceffors of 
Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in 
their hands 700 years. 

The caliphs of Babylon were the ſovereigns of Egypt, 
till about the year 807, when the Egyptians ſet up a ca- 


Saracens of Africa and Spain were ſubject; but the gover- 
nors of the provinces, under the caliphs of Babylon and 
Cairo, ſoon wreſted the civil power out of their hands, 
who had hitherto enjoyed an abſolute control in affairs 
of religion and government, and left them only the ſhadow 
of ſovereignty. 

At length, about the year 1160, Aſareddin, general of 
Norradin, the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the 
kingdom of Egypt, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, the fa- 
mous Saladin, who alſo reduced the kingdoms of Damaſ- 
cus, Meſopotamia, and Palefline, under his dominion, and 
about the year 1190 took Feruſalem from the Chriſtians: 
This prince eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt, which; 
like the preſent janizaries, was compoſed of the ſons of 
Chriſtians taken in war, or purchaſed of the Tartars, to 
whom he gave the name of Mamaluſes. The poſterity of 
Saladin fat on the throne till the year 1242, when the 
| Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, and gave the crown to one 
of their own officers, named Turguemenius. This was the 
firſt king of the race of the Mamalukes, who engaged in 
continual wars with the Chriſtians in Syria and Balfline 
till ſultan Araphus drove them entirely out of the Hol 
Land. At length Selim, a Turkiſh emperor, killed the ſul- 
tan, and conquered Egypt in 1515; and the Turks have 
had the poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

Ever ſince Egypt has been thus ſubje& to the Ottoman 
empire, it has been divided into twenty-four provinces, 
each of which is governed by a ſangiack, or bey; the ma- 
jor part of theſe beys reſide at Cairo, where always once a 
week, and ſometimes oftener, they fit in council, called 
by them the Divan. The ſheick belled is the preſident 
of the council, and executive member of the government; 
his office is ſomewhat ſimilar to the doge of Venice, with 


ſtill pay him both an annual rent, and a fine upon every 
deſcent. 

The baſha or ſheick belled has his guards, or bodies of 
ſpahis and janizaries, like the grand ſeignior at Con/tanti- 
nople ; but, as many of theſe have eſtates in the country, 
which is under the abſolute power of the beys, the bafha, 
if he happens to be at variance with thoſe beys, cannot 
depend on their protection. Indeed the beys are ſaid to 
be perpetually laying plots to deſtroy each other; and, 


SECT. IV. upon theſe occaſions, the baſha does not fail to take that 


Of the Revolutions in Egypt, and its preſent Government. 
l The Revolt and Death of Ali Bey. 


HE Egyptians, like the Chineſe, and many other of 
the eaſtern nations, pretend that they had a race of 
kings, the firſt of whom reigned many thouſand years 
before the flood. However, it is generally agreed, that 
the princes of the line of the Pharaohs fat on the throne, 


fide which is moſt likely to promote his own intereſt. 


the beys, ſcruple taking off their enemies by poiſon or 


' | the dagger, of which he gives the following inſtance :—A. 


baſha, knowing that the bey, whom he would willingly 
diſpatch, was jealous of his deſigns, ordered his ſervants, 
when he came to viſit him, to pour his own caffee and 
that of the bey's out of the ſame pot. The bey, ſeeing 
this, concluded that it could not be poiſoned, and drank 


in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, till Cambyſes II. king of it off; but the ſlave, on his giving the coffee to the baſha, 


Perſia, conquered Egypt, 525 years before the birth of 
Chriſt: and that in the reign of this race of princes thoſe 


made a falſe ſtep, as he was ordered, and ſpilt it on the 
floor; upon which the bey too late perceived the baſha's 


wonderful ſtructures were raiſed, which cannot now be 


treachery. 
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viewed without aſtoniſhment. After the death of Cambyſes | 


He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy, the ſon of agi, 325 


ſucceſſors ever after retained the name of Ptslemies, and 


Opt became a Roman province; and thus remained till 


liph of their own, called the caliph of Cairo, to whom the 


rather more authority. — Colonel Capper*s Travels.—All the 
lands in Egypt are indeed held of the grand ſeignior, and 
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Dr. Pococke obſerves, that neither the baſha, nor any of 
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The children of the beys cannot inherit either the rank 
or the property of their fathers, nor even be appointed to 
any office, which it is deemed proper for a bey to hold. It 
is true, the divan, on the death of a bey, appropriates a 
part of his property to the maintenance of his family; but 
the remainder goes to his caſheef or lieutenant, who L warn 
rally ſucceeds both to his office and eſtate. Theſe caſheefs 
are Georgian or Circaſſian ſlaves; whom the bey has bought 
and adopted when young, and of courſe educated with 

reat care and tenderneſs, with a view to leave them grate- 
2 s to their orphan children.— Colonel Capper's 
Travels. Thus the dignity of bey ſeems to be conferred 
only on Georgian and Circaſſian ſlaves; who are induced 
to treat the children of their predeceſſors with kindneſs, 
from the conſideration that their own children will, in like 
manner, become dependent on their ſucceſſors. 

The revenues which the grand ſeignior receives from 
Egypt ariſe from the annual rents and cuſtoms ; alſo from 
à poll tax on Chri/tians and Jews. The rents of the vil- 

es are fixed, and this is the treaſure which is annually 

nt to Conſtantinople, and amounts in the whole to fix 
thouſand purſes, each purſe being eighty pounds ſterling. 


This is a very eaſy rent, and when the Nile does not riſe 
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fixteen cubits, even this is not paid. 
In the year 1770, Ali Bey, a man equally diſtinguiſhed 
for his mental and bodily powers, having rendered himſelf 
extremely popular in Egypt, openly threw off the Turkib 
oke, and mounted the throne of the ancient ſultans, 
— encouraged to this bold attempt by the weak and 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the Ottoman empire: nor did his ambi- 
tion ſtop here, but he alſo laid claim to Syria, Paliſtine, 
and that part of Arabia which had been ſubject to the 
ancient ſultans. No ſooner had he thus become a ſove- 
reign prince, than his views were directed to make Egypt, 
what it had formerly been, the great centre of commerce, 
This patriotic uſurper was oppoſed by his brother-in-law, 
Mahomed Bey Aboudaab, the huſband of his ſiſter, whom 
ie had advanced from the condition of a flave to the dig- 
lity of a bey. Mboudaab ſo effectually ſerved the cauſe 
of the Turks, that he compelled Ali Bey to retire out of 
pt into Syria; who returning the next year, at the 
.cad of 30,000 men, was y defeated, near Grand 
Cairo, in May 1773; his army was cut to pieces, 
and himſelf taken priſoner ; ſoon after which he died. 
This event again brought Zgypt under ſubjection to the 


| STO HV; 
is Cities of Alexandria, Roſetto, and Damietta. 


N deſcribing the cities of Egypt, we ſhall begin with 
I ALEXANDRIA, which was ſo called from Alexander 
e Great, who, after his return from conſulting the oracle 
of Fupiter Ammon, built a city in the place where Racotis 
ood, three hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. This 
city is called by the Turks, Scanderia, as among them Alex- 
ander is called Scander. It was once an opulent and ele- 
gant City, and is ſeated near the moſt weſterly branch of 
the Nile, where the ſea forms a moſt ſpacious haven, re- 
ſembling a creſcent, in 31* 11” N. latitude, and in 30? 16” 

E. longitude from Greenwich. | 
« Alexandria,” ſays Mr. Gibbon, © comprehended a cir- 
cumference of fifteen miles; and was peopled by 300, ooo 
free inhabitants, beſides at leaſt an equal number of ſlaves. 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed through 
this port, to the capital and provinces of the Roman em- 
- Idleneſs was unknown: ſome were employed in 


1 
Flowing of glaſs, others in weaving of linen, others again 


in manufacturing the papyrus : either ſex, and every age, 
were engaged in the purſuit of induſtry ; nor did even the 
'blind or the lame want oc tions ſuited to their condi- 
tion.” — Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Vol. I. page 339. | 

| e port of Alexandria was formed by the iſle of Pharos, 


which extended acroſs the mouth of the bay, and toward, 


hs Ms was joined to the 28 by a cauſeway 
and two es, ninety paces in length. On a rock en- 
compaſſed by the ſea, at the E. end of the iſland, was the 
ancient Pharos, or light-houſe, ſo famous in antiquity, 


that it was eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders of the world; 
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and on the place where it ſtood is a caſtle, called Pharillon. 
Nothing can be more beautiful,” ſays M. Norden, 
« than to view from hence the mixture of antique and 


modern monuments in this city. On paſſing the ſmalleſt 
caſtle, called the Little Pharilln, you ſee a row of great 
towers, joined together by the ruins of a thick wall. 
ſingle obeliſk is of a ſufficient height to make itſelf re- 
marked where the wall has fallen down. New Alexandria 
afterward makes a figure with its minorets, and at a diſ- 
tance riſes Pompey's column, a moſt majeſtic monument; 
the view is terminated by hills, towers, and a large ſquare 
building, now a powder magazine,” | 

The outer walls, round the old city, are beautifully 
built of hewn ſtone, ſtrengthened by ſemi-circular towers, 
twenty feet in diameter, and about a hundred and thirty 
feet diſtant from each other. At each of them are ſteps 
to aſcend up to the battlements, there being on the top 
of the walls a walk built on arches. The inner walls of 
the old city, which appear to be built in the middle ages, 
are much ſtronger and higher than the others, and are 
defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the buildings belonging to it, took 
up a fourth part of the city, and within was the muſeum, 
or academy, and a burial-place of the kings, where the 
body of Alexander was depolited in a gold coffin ; but that 
being taken away, it was put into one of glaſs, and was 
probably in that condition when Auguſtus, taking a view 
of the corpſe, ſcattered flowers over it, and adorned it 
with a golden crown. | 

The ftreet, which extended the whole length of the 
City, is ſaid to have been a hundred feet wide, and had 
undoubtedly many magnificent buildings, as appcars from 
the granite columns ſtill remaining in ſeveral places. 
Among theſe. was the Gymnaſium, or public ſchool, to 
which were porticos that extended above half a quarter of 
a mile. In this magnificent ſtreet was alſo probably the 
Forum, or court of juſtice, which was perhaps erected 
where ſome pillars remain, nearer the fea, 

The moſt extraordinary remains of the ancient city are 
the ciſterns built under the houſes for receiving the water 
of the Nile, which they do at preſent. 

The materials of the old city have been carried away to 
build the new, ſo that there are only a few houſes, ſome 
moſques, and three convents, within the old walls. Amo 
theſe is a moſque, called The moſque of a thouſand and 
one- pillars.” Dr. Pecocke obſerved, that it has four rows 
of pillars to the S. and W. and one row on the other ſides. 


| This, it is ſaid, was a church dedicated to Sr. Fark, at 


which the Patriarch reſided, it being near the gate with- 


out which the Evangeliſt is ſaid to have ſuffered mar- 


tyrdom. There is another great moſque, named Ft. 
r which was alſo doubtleſs a Chriſtian church. 
The Greeks, Latins, and Coptics, have each a monaſtery in 
the old city; but ſome poor Arabs being always encamped 
within the walls, it is dangerous being abroad after ſun-ſet. 
All over the city are fragments of columns of beautiful 
marble, the remains of its ancient grandeur and magnifi= 
cence. Among the reſt, an obeliſk, formed of one 2. 
piece of granite, riſes ſixty- three feet high ; but two of its 
four faces are ſo disfigured by time, that the hieroglyphics 
with which they were anciently covered can ſcarcely be 
ſeen. It is till called “ the Obeliſk of Cleopatra.” o- 


ther lies near it broken. 


About a quarter of a mile to the S. of the walls ſtands 
Pompey's Pillar, on a ſmall eminence. As this is not men- 
tioned by Strabo, it was probably erected after his time, 
and perhaps in honour of Titus or Adrian. Near it are 
ſome fragments of granite columns four feet in diameter ; 
and it appears that ſome magnificent building was erected 
there, and that this noble pillar was placed in the area 
before it. Indeed ſome Arabian hiſtorians ſay, that here 
was the palace of Julius Czſar. This pillar is of granite, 
and, beſide the foundation, conſiſts of only three ſtones : 


the capital is ey pg to be eight or nine feet deep, and 


is of the Corinthian order, the leaf appearing to be the 
plain laurel or bay leaf; and a hole being on the top, it 
has been thought that a ſtatue was erected upon it: the 
ſhaft, including the upper torus of the baſe, is of one piece 
of granite marble, eighty-eight feet nine inches high, and 
nine feet in diameter: the pedeſtal, with part of the baſe, 
which are of a greyiſh ſtone reſembling flint, are _—_ 

a get 


| 
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feet and a half high, and the foundation, which conſiſts of 
two tier of ſtones, is four feet nine inches; ſo that the 
whole height amounts to a hundred and fourteen feet. 
Theſe ruins are ſituated in a wide bay, in which is a 
little iſland joined to the continent by a chain of rocks; 
and on the ſhore of this bay are cavities in the rocks, | 
uſed as agreeable retreats, where people may enjoy the 
cool air, and, without being ſeen, ſee every thing that 
paſſes in the port. The natural (ae: in theſe rocks 
ve the ancients the opportunity of forming them, by the 
aſſiſtance of the chiſſel, into places of pleaſure. Entire 
apartments are thus formed, and benches are cut for ſeats, 
where you may be ſecured from the wet, or bathe in a 
part of the grottos, into which the ſea lows. Oppoſite the 
int of the peninſula that forms the port, is a cavern, ge- 
nerally termed a temple. The ny entrance is a little 
opening, through which you paſs lighted by flambeaus, 
and proceeding ſtooping for _— paces, you enter a 
pretty large iquare hall. A paſſage leads from hence into 
a round cavern, the top of which is cut in the form of an 
arch. Here four gates are oppoſite to each other, they 
are adorned with an architrave, a cornice, and a pediment, 
with a creſcent on the top. One of theſe gates ſerves for 
an entrance; the others form each a niche, that only con- 
tains a kind of cheſt, ſaved out of the rock in hollowing 
it, and large enough to contain a dead body. Thus it 
appears, that what is in that country eſteemed a temple, 
was probably the tomb of ſome great man, or perhaps of 
a ſovereign prince. 2 
With reſpect to New Alexandria, M. Norden obſerves, 
that © it may be juſtly ſaid to be a poor orphan, who had 
no other inheritance but the venerable name of its father, 
The great extent of the ancient city is in the new con- 
trated to a ſmall neck of land which divides the two 
poi ts. The moſt ſuperb temples are converted into plain 
moſques ; the moſt magnificent palaces into houſes of bad 
— an opulent and numerous people have given way 
to a few foreign traders, and to a multitude of wretches, 
who are the ſlaves of thoſe on whom they depend. This 
City, once celebrated for its commerce, is no longer any 
thing more than a place of embarking : it is not a pheenix 
that revives from its own aſhes ; but a reptile ſprung from 
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* 
agreeably improved 1 pleaſant gardens of citrons, oran ges: 
lemons, and almoſt all kinds of fruit, and is variegated by 
groves of palm- trees, ſmall lakes, and fields of rice. 

The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſtriped and coarſe linen; but the principal buſineſs of 
= place is the cartiage of goods between this town and 

2a1ro. | A + SEP 
« Reſetto,” ſays Colonel Capper, “ does not, I believe, 
abound with antiquities, but there are many modern 
buildings in and near the city, which are very well worth 
ſeeing. It is a place much reſpected by the Mabometans, 
who ſay, if Mecca was to be taken from them, that the 
pilgrims, who now go thither, would in future viſit Raſ- 
chid; an opinion probably founded on a tradition that 
one of Mabomed's neareſt relations formerly lived there, 
and now lies buried at a moſque, which is ſituated at the 
northern part of the ſuburbs, 1 70 | 52 

« In the environs of this city are many country houſes 
belonging to "_— merchants, -whoſe gardens abound 
with exceeding fine oranges, and many of the choiceft 
fruits of the Eaſt ; but what tends much more. to make it 
an agreeable reſidence to them, is the liberality and polite- 
neſs of the Mahimetan inhabitants, who, notwithſtanding 
the reputed ſanctity of the place, are particularly civil to 
the Chri/tians ; whereas at Damietta, which is ſituated only 
on the oppoſite, or Peluſian ſide of the Delta, an European 
cannot appear without a certainty of being inſulted, - No 
other reaſon can be aſſigned for this violent antipathy, but 
that during the cruſades conſiderable detachments of the 
Chriſtian armies uſed to land there, and the accounts of 
the ravages which they committed being handed down by 
tradition to poſterity, has fixed a deep-rooted reſentment 
in the minds of the Damiettans, never to be eradicated.” 
Colonel Capper's Travels. 1 7 „ K -15 

DAMIETTA is a flouriſhing commercial town, ſituated 
on the eaſtern mouth of the Nile; one hundred miles N. 
of Cairo - ſome geographers have ſuppoſed. it to be the 
ancient Peluſium. It is larger than Pe A. Savory 


derable trade is carried on in this city with Syria, Cyprus, 
and Marſeilles; yet the harbour is much expoſed to winds. 
The neck of land on which this town ſtands is only 


the duſt and corruption with which the Koran hath in- | from two to fix miles wide, from E. to W. It is inter- 


Feed the whole country: yet, notwithſtanding the mean- 
neſs of the buildings in general, in ſeveral houſes, built 
round courts on porticos, they have placed a great variety 
of columns, moſtly of granite, with which the ancient city 
was adorned,” _. | | 

The cauſe of the decay of this _y was the diſcovery of 
the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by doubling the Cape of Good 
| Hope until then it was one of the principal marts for the 
ſpices and valuable commodities of the Eaſt. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of Jews, Turks, Coptics, Greeks, 
and Armenian Chriſtians, together with a few European 
merchants, the principal of which are the French and 
Engliſh; the former are treated with moſt reſpect, and 
carry on a more extenſive trade. The French maintain a 
conſul-dependent on the conſul of Grand Cairo; the 
Engliſb have alſo a conſul, and each year many Engliſb 
veſſels arrive at Alexandria; but they are not always laden 
on account of the Engliſh; the Fews, and even the Turks, 
often freight them, and carry on a conſiderable trade on 
board theſe veſſels. | 

RosETTo, called by the Egyptians Raschisn, is fituated 
twenty-five miles to the N. E. of Alexandria, in 31* 55 N. 
Jatitude, and in 31* 10 E. longitude from London, and 
ſtands on the W. tide of the branch of the Nile, anciently 
called Bolbetinum, about four miles from its mouth. It is 
eſteemed one of the pleaſanteſt places in Egypt, and, being 
refreſhed by the winds that blow from the ſea, is extremely 
healthy. It is near two miles in length, but only conſiſts 
of two or three long ſtreets; and is not more than half 
mile broad; however, the buildings are ſtately, and the 
houſes commodious. It is defended by two caſtles, one 
upon each fide of the branch of the Vile, by which mer- 

chandize is brought hither from Cairo. The fine coun- 
try of Delta (which, according to Strabo, (lib. 17.) re- 
ceived its name from the branches of the Vile making 
the figure of that Greek letter) on the other fide of the 
Nile, and two beautiful iſlands a little below the town, 


ſected by innumerable rivulets in every direction, which 
render it the moſt fertile ſpot in E pt; the ſoil producing, 
on an average, eighty buſhels of rice for one. DeſtruQtive 
heats as well as chilling colds are equally unknown in 
this happy ſpot. The thermometer varies only from 9? to 
24* above the freezing point; at Grand Cairo it riſes 12® 
higher,—Savory. I. 315. | | 
There are many villages round Damietta, in moſt of 
which manufactures of the fineſt Egyptian cloth are eſta- 
bliſhed. Here, particularly, napkins. are made, at the ends 
of which are ſilk fringe : theſe are brought to table, eſpe- 
cially on viſits of ceremony; a ſlave preſenting one on a 


eating confectionary, or drinking ſherbet —/dem. 317. 
The jealouſy of the Mahometans is particularly ſhewg, 
to travellers who are examining remains of antiquity in 
their country, which colonel Capper accounts for in the 
following manner: It is their general belief,“ ſays he, 
c that all Europeans are deeply verſed in the ablirute and 


[occult ſciences; hence they conſider them in the ſame 
light as the vulgar and ignorant in Europe conſider fortune-- 


tellers or conjurers, that is, with a kind of admiration, 
mixed with fear and deteſtation. Added to this prejudice, 
the natives are alſo thoroughly perſuaded, from the ſtories 
they daily hear repeated out of the Arabian Nights Enter- 


their country full of pearls and diamonds, in ſearch of 
which they ſuppoſe the Europeans viſit Egypt. In this 
opinion they are confirmed, by the travellers'acknowledg- 
ing that they are looking after curioſities ; and the natives 
not having . the moſt diſtant idea of what is meant by 
curioſities, naturally . conclude tbat thoſe ſo employed 
are looking for pearls and diamonds, which opinion is 
ſtrongly corroborated by-the zeal and anxiety 2 by 
our antiquaries in their reſearches. 5 
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afford a delightful proſpe& ; and to the N. the country is 


[ 


ſuppoſes it to contain 80,000 inhabitants. A very conſi- 


filver plate, for tie purpoſe of wiping the mouth after 


tainments, that there are many. ſubterraneous palaces in 
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. 8 E C 4 VI. 
A Deſcription of Grand Cairo. Of the Ceremonies obſerved 
at opening the Canal; the Egyptian Manner of hatching 


Chicken in Ovens ; the Inhabitants and their Trade. 


HE city of GRAND Cairo, called by the Turks 
« Eltahera,” or, © the victorious,” is ſituated 
about a mile from the eaſtern bank of the river Nile, and 
extends eaſtward near two miles to the neighbouring 
mountain. It ſtands in Midale Egypt in 30? 3“ N. lati- 
tude, and in 31* 18 E. longitude from Greenwich. It is 
about ſeven miles in compaſs, and was much larger before 
the diſcovery of the E/ Indies by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, it being then the centre of trade, all the ſpices 
of the Eaſt being brought to this city, and from thence 
ſent to Europe. Grand Cairo at preſent conſiſts of Old and 
Ne Cairo, which are a mile diſtant from each other. 

Old Cairo is now reduced to a ſmall compaſs, it not 
being more than two miles round: this is the port for 
the boats that come from Upper Egypt. The Jews have 
a ſynagogue, ſaid to have been built in its preſent form 
ſixteen hundred years ago, and it nearly reſembles our 
churches. They pretend that Feremiah the prophet was 
on the very ſpot where they uſually read the law ; and 
that they have a manuſcript copy of the Bzble written by 
Ezra, which they eſteem fo ſacred, that none are allowed 
to touch it, and it is kept in a niche in the wall about ten 
feet high, before which a curtain is drawn, and lamps 

continually burning. 

Old Cairo, called by the Turks, Fiflat, are what 
are uſually called Foſeph's Eranaries; theſe are ſquare 
courts encompaſſed by walls about fifteen feet high, built 
chiefly with brick, and ſtrengthened by ſemicircular but- 
treſſes. The houſes are filled with corn, and room only 
left to enter at the door. The grain is covered with 
and the door faſtened only with wooden locks; but 

of the granaries, putting a handful of clay 
the locks, fix their ſeal to it. Here is depoſited the 
paid 
from Upper Egypt, and diſtributed among the ſoldiers as 
a part of their pay. This granary, notwithſtanding its 
name, is not very ancient, for it ſeems to have been built 
during the time of the Saracens. 
Here is an aqueduct, into which the waters of the 
Nil: are conveyed ; it is ſupported by about two hundred 
and eighty-nine arches and piers of different dimenſions, 
the former being only from ten to fifteen feet wide. Theſe 
arches are low toward the caſtle-hill, where the water 
runs into a reſervoir, whence it is raiſed up to the caſtle 
by ſeveral wheels one above another. 
to Old Cairo is a pleaſant iſland named Roi, 
ſituated in the midſt of the Vile, and extending near a mile 
in length: Toward the N. end is * e of the ſame 
name, and at the S. end is the Milias, or houſe in which 


is the famous pillar for meaſuring the riſe of the Nile, 
called The Nilometer.” This is fixed in a deep baſon, 


the bottom of which is on a level with the bed of the 


river, and the water paſſes through it. The pillar, which 
is placed under a dome ſupported by Corinthian columns, 
is divided into meaſures for obſerving the riſe of the 
waters, and is crowned with a Corinthian capital, and 
from the court that leads to the houſe is a deſcent to the 
Nile by ſteps, on which the common people believe that 
Aloſes was found when expoſed on the bank of the river. 

ere are ſeveral ſquares or places about the city, from 
a quarter to three quarters of a mile in compaſs, contrived 
ſo as to receive and retain the water of the Nile, con- 


. to them by a canal, which runs through the city of 
ew 


Cairo, as the river riſes, than which nothing can 
be imagined more beautiful : for they are ſurrounded by: 


the beſt houſes in the city, and in the ſummer, when the| 


2 is high, SO r L 3 barges be- 
ing to perſons iſtinction, w the evenings 
* ladies on the water, where concerts of 0 
aie never wanting, and ſometimes fire-works are added. 
All the houſes round are in a manner illuminated, and 
the windows filled with ſpectators. This pleaſing ſcene 
is, however, entirely vaniſhed when the waters are gone 
off, and nothing but mud appears. Yet this is ſoon 
ſucceeded by the agreeable view of green corn, and af- 


as a tax to the grand ſeignior, which is brought | p 
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terward of harveſt, in the midſt of a great city, and in 
the very places where the boats were failing but a few 
months before. 

Some of the moſt remarkable cuſtoms obſerved at Cairo 
are the ceremonies practiſed at opening the canal. When 
the Nile begins to riſe, they caſt up a bank of earth acroſs 
the end of the canal near the river, and about the middle 
of Auguſt, when the water has riſen to a proper height, 
it is broke down with great rejoicings. Thevenet, who 
gives the moſt particular account of theſe ceremonies, 
went to Boulac, the port of all the boats that come up 
the river, to ſee the preparations; when he obſerved ſe- 
veral gallies lying in the river, in the ſterns of which 
were noble rooms, ſome of which were twelve or fourteen 
paces ſquare, and ſurrounded with rails and baluſters pilt 
and painted, and the floors covered with rich carpets and 
cuſhions. About ſeven in the morning the baſha arrived 
in great ſtate z as he paſſed a ſheep was killed in ſeveral 
places, and three or four more on the bank of the river. 
All the beys and great men of Cairo accompanied the 
baſha in his galley, and having failed as high as Ol Cairo, 
he was ſaluted by the guns of the other veſſels, which fol- 


lowed in order. The fails of the baſha's galley were of 


ſeveral colours, and worked with large red roſes ; the 
trumpets and other muſic played as they paſſed, while the 
guns fired, and the people ſhouted, to expreſs their great 
joy. In this manner they moved gently along, till they 
came to the place where the bank was to be opened to let 
the water into the canal, Here the mob were waiting in 
crowds, and there being two paſteboard towers filled with 
fireworks, theſe were let off as the baſha paſſed ; in the 
mean time the people broke down the bank to give the 
water a paſlage into the canal, and boat-loads of ſweet- 
meats were thrown into the river, for which they jumped 
in and ſcrambled. The viceroy moved forward to his 
palace in the iſland of Roida, oppoſite to Cairo; and bon- 
fires, illuminations, and fireworks were continued for three 
nights ſucceſſively. There were particularly two vaſt ma- 
chines, repreſenting a man and woman of gigantic ſtature, 
laced on the river before the baſha's palace, which took 
up no leſs than two thouſand lamps to illuminate them; 
beſide, all the gallies, barges, and other veſſels were hung 
full of lamps, and in them the muſic played; and fire- 
works were continually let off, with the diſcharge of great 
and ſmall guns. 4199 h. 

But the ceremonies are more uſually performed by land, 


when the baſha, attended by his guards, proceeds on 


horſeback along the canal, and coming to the end of it, 
diſmounts, ſtrikes the bank, takes horſe, and riding back, 


crowds follow him, ſinging and ſtriking each other with 
cudgels. The water at length flows in, accompanied by 
a number of men and boys ſwimming. Fireworks are 


vered with boats filled with young.men, ſmging and play- 
ing on muſical inſtruments, to expreſs their joy for the 
fertility produced by this. river. 75 | 

M. Volney mentions certain kinds of exhibitions which 
are common in Cairo, and in no other parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions : they are made by ſtrollers who ſhew 
feats of ſtrength like our rope- dancers, and tricks of 
flight of hand like our jugglers. Some of them may be 
ſeen eating flints ; others breathing flames ; ſome cutting 
their arms, or perforating their noſes, without receiving 
any hurt; and others devouring ſerpents. The people 


(from whom they carefully conceal the ſecrets of their 


art) entertain a ſort of veneration for them, and call theſe 
extraordinary- performances, which appear to have been 
very ancient in this country, by a name which ſignifies 
prodigy, or miracle. Traveli, I. 495. | | 
The ſtreets of this city are very narrow, and moſt of 


them are ſhut up as ſoon as it grows dark, with gates, 


_—_ are guarded by janizaries. Several ſtreets conſiſt 
nly of ſhops, without any houſes, and are alſo locked up 
at night, when the tradeſmen return home ; and the ſhops 

of the ſame trade are generally together. | 
This city contains ſeveral magnificent moſques, particu- 
larly one on the N. E. called Kubbeel-Azab, about ſixty feet 
ſquare, which has a very beautiful dome. It is caſed round 
with all the moſt beautiful kinds of marble, and ſome fine 
ſlabs ofred and green porphyry. The walls above have Arabic 
9 9 95 inſcriptions 
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leaves ſeveral perſons to break it down, while great 


played off, and all the while the canal is filling, it is co- 
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ainted and gilt in the moſt ſplendid manner. All over 
the moſque are hung glaſs lamps and oftriches eggs. Ad- 
joining, to this edifice are apartmenits built for the prieſts, 
and ſome very fine ones for ſuch perſons of rank as chooſe 
to reſide there: 18 & wy 
Mr. Savary aſſerts, that Grand Cairo contains, within 
its walls, upward - of three hundred moſques, moſt of 
Which have very high ſteeples of a light architecture, 
and ſurrounded with galleries ; they are called minarets. 
Theſe buildings give an agreeable variety to the city, 
otherwiſe400 uniform, from the univerſal flatneſs of the 
roofs, which are all in the form of terraces. It is from 
theſe minarets that the public criers call the people to 
prayers. at the hours preſcribed by the law, that is, at 
ſun-riſe, at noon, at three o'clock, at ſun-ſet, and about 
two hours after. At theſe times about eight hundred 
yoices are to be heard, at the ſame inſtant, from every 
quarter of the town, reminding the people of their duty 
toward the Deity ; the ſound of bells being odious to 
the Turks. The criers on theſe occaſions vociferate the 
following faxmula: God is great, I declare that there 
is only one God. I aver that Mahomet is his prophet. 
Come to prayer; come to adoration. God is great, He 
is the only one. Letters on Egypt, I. 115, | 
In the quarter öf the Jane n are the ruins of the 
palace of Salah Eddin or Saladin, who was alſo! called 
2325 ſon of Hioub; his other names ate ſo many high 
titles given him by the Mahometars, on account of his vie- 
tories over the Chriſlian princes, whom he expelled Syria. 
Here is the divan of that conqueror, the dome of which, 
and part of the walls, are fallen. There are ftill ſtanding 
thirty columns of red granite, the ſhafts of which, con- 
ſiſting of ſingle ſtones, are more than forty-ſive feet bigh. 
The difference of their fize, and of the ſculptured, orna- | 
ments around their capitals, announce that they have 
been brought from ancient monuments. On the ſummit 
of this building is a ſaloon, from whence the view ex- 
tends over an immenſe hotizon. From hence the city ap- 
pears in the form of a vaſt creſcent around the caſtle, and 
toward the port a rich country covered with harveſts, and 
interſperſed with groves of date-trees, preſents itſelf, Ola 
Cairo appears to the S. W. and the plains of the Said or 


ffer to the view hege and there different hamlets, 
built on eminences, at that time converted into iflands:; 


the tops of mountains, loſe themſelves in the clouds.” 
Mr. Savary ſpeaks of this proſpect in the following man- 
ner: © One is never fired with running one's eyes over 
ſo many variegated and noble Objects I have, more 
than ne enjuyed this delightful ſpeftacle. © The freſh | 
air one breathes, in this Jofty fituation, the coolneſs one 
enjoys there, add a new charm.to the pleaſures of the 
ſight, Seated on this delightful Belvidere, the mind gives 
itſelf up to agreeable meditations, which are ſoon inter- 
rupted by "thoſe of à glopmy nature, on refleRing, that 
theſe rich countries, Where the arts and ſcienees formerly 
flouriſhed, ade how poet by an ignorant and bat- | 
barous people who trample them under foot: Deſpotiſm 
cruſhes with;his iron" feeptre the moſt beautiful portion 


CCC 

The caſtie of Cair is ſaid to have hech built by Saladin, 
aſſerts, but erroneouſly, that it was built by queen demi 
ramis. It is ſeated on a rocky mountain called Motattam, 


acceſs; it is ſo commanded by à hill to-the eaſt, as to be 
ol no ſtrength lince the invention of canon. At the weſt 
end are the remains of very noe *aparttments, ſome of 
which ate covered with domes, and wdorned with pic- 
tures in Mac work; but theſe apartments are now 
only uſed for weaving, embroidery, *and. preparing the 


hangings and coverings annually ſent to Meccg. 


inſcriptions in letters of gold, and the whole cupola is | 


1 
* 


Une , which, When they are overflowed by the ſte mic in the quarter of the City called Carafe (about 
1, 0 | & £8 | 


* 
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columns of marble till ſtanding, but almoſt all without 
capitals ; theſe are all that remain of their ancient mag- 
hihcence, Savary, I. 117. 
Ig the weſt part of the caſtle is the jail, which the 

common people think to be the priſon in which Jeſeph 
was confined ; but this is a vulgar error. 

There is a well in the caſtle. much admired on ac- 
count of its great depth; it is cut through the rock, and 
be water brought up by ſeveral Per fit *wheels placed 
one over another, and turned by oxeti.. This is called 


e not from the 8 of that” name, but 
rom a grand vizier, who, about ſeven hundred years ago; 
had the care of the work under Sultan Mabomet. It is 


280 feet deep, by 42 in circumference. Itfconfifts of 
two different excavations, which ate flot þErpendiculat 


one to the other. ſtaitcaſe, whole detent is very 
gentle, winds round it. The partition Which Teparates 
it from the well, is formed out of the rock; and is only 
fix inches thick. Some windows, made in it at ſtated 
intervals, light this flight of ſtairs; hut as they are 
ſmall,” and the light comes from a great diffance, it 
is neceflary to be provided with candles in deſcending. 
At the bottom of the firſt perpendicular is a "platform 
and a baſin, Here the oxen turn the wheel Which raiſes 
the water from the bottom bf the lower well; other oxen, 
placed above, raiſe it from this reſefvoir by the ſame me- 
chatiſmm; This water comes fromthe Wie, and as it 
filters throbgh a ſand impregnate&Wwith falt and nitre, 

it is brackiſh. Savary, I. 149. The fame Author (ys, | 
that at à little village near Z1iapolis, hathed Mataree, © 
which in Arabic ſignifies; Fountain of the Sun, is the 
only ſpring of freſli water in Egypt, from which cireum- 
ſtance it derives its name. In a part of the city called 
Cora Maidan ſtands the mint, where are coined gold, and 
ſmall pieces of iron waſhed over with ſilver,  "T'feſe art 
called ſequins and medins; the former, Which is of 
gold, is worth about fix ſhillings and three pence, the 
latter are of the value of three farthings, © Theſe piccess 
of coin are ſtruck with the die of the CheifE/beled, 3 
title is held by the moſt powerful of the beys of Gran! 
Cairo, who is governor of the country, and poſſeſſes the 
right of 'coining money. According to Mr. Savary, 
Salah Ein, who was the patron of eue built an 


the middle of the twelfth century}, but it is now in 
| ruins. The arts and ſciences flouriſhed there until the 
This landſcape is terminated by the pyramids, which, like} Turts poſſeſſed themſelves of Egypt - that 'epocha was 


their tomb: enemies to every branch of human know- 
ledge, they have extinguiſhed them throughout the whole 
extent of their vaſt empire. 

" Wbulfeds, in bis defeription of Egypt, repreſents the 
tuation of Grand Cairo as leſs advantzgeous than that 
of Foflat or Old Cairo; becauſe it ftands at ſome diſtance 
from the Nile, and is ſurrounded toward the eaſt by a 
barten chain of mountains, called the Motatiam,. which 
being deſtitute Gf  yerdure, preſent nothing to the eye 
but a dry fand, and ſtones calcined in the ſun; When 
xz northerly wind 'does not blow, it reflects a ſuffocating 
heat upon e town, 2 RE PST 5H 1 9 


Among the cunloſities at Cure we ought not to omit 
that of their manner of hatching chickens, by putting 


of the globe ; it ſeems 'as if the miſery o the human the eggs in ovens, which are heated with ſo temperate 
race increaſed: in proportion td the efforts which nature a warmth, as to furniſh an effectual ſuccedaneum for th 


natural heat of the hen, and to produce living chickens. 
Theſe oyens are under ground, and the bottoms covered 
with cotton .or flax,” to lay the ez $ upon. There are 


or, as Mr. Savary ſtyles him, Salah Tad; father Sleard | twelve of theſe *ovens together, that is, ſix on 3 fide, 


in two ſtories, on each ſide the paſſage. They begin to 
heat. them about the middle of February, with the hot 


and is walled round; but, though it & of very difficult "aſhes of the dung of camels or cows, which affords a 


ſmothering heat without any viſible fire. This they lay 
at the mouth and farther end of the oven, daily changing 
it and putting in freſh dung for ten days, and then lay 
in the aggs, which ſometimes amount to eight thouſarld 
in an oven. After eight or ten days they pick out the 
good from the bad, which they diſcover by holding them 
to a lamp, and then putting out the fire, lay one half 


he interior of the caſtle contains the palace of the of the eggs in the upper oven, and ſhutting them up 
ſultans of Egypt, almoſt buried under its fuins: domes | cloſe, let them lie about ten days longer; and then open- 
oyerthrowfn, heaps” of rubbiſh; gilding and ' painting; ing the ovens they find the chickens hatched. If it has 
whoſe cbt ye braved hd" e ime ; ſuperb| happened to thunder, great numbers mjſcarry; and 
| Vol. I; "i wo OCT TP 7 i  FEALTY . NN 4 £5 14 K LE | "frequently 
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frequently they want a claw, a rump, br are ſome other 
- way imperfect. It is ſaid, that the people of only one 
village, called Berme, are maſters of the att of hatch- 
ing chickens by the artificial incubation of eggs, and 
that at the proper time of the year they travel with their 

oultry all over Egypt. The day after the chickens have 
guru. a Way out of their ſhell, they are carried about 
the town in baſkets, and ſold for a halfpenny a- piece. 
Extraordinary as this method of hatching chickens may 


appear, it is practicable in other countries. The duke of 
rence ſent for ſome of the Coptis employed in thus pro- 
ducing chickens, who hatched them in iah in the ſane 


mannet; and, ſince that time the late learned and inge - 
nious M. Reaumur, after many experiments, found it 
acticable in France, and has ſhewn the manner of doi 
it in a work on that ſubject, which has been tranſla 
into E. In England the attempt has been made 
with ſome ſucceſs. Several authors,” ſays Ar. wal 
& have aſſerted, that theſe chickens never become ſuc 
good | 
4 miſtake. A 7 cm Pa we 8 Grand Pap bought 
them every year, and by g eeding made chem ex- 
cellent puller.” Letters on Egypt, I. " 
_ Half a league diſtance from Grand 
N. W. is the port, called by the Turks Bour Ak; this 
place is two miles long, but narrow. It contains mag- 
nificent public baths, and Fpaciggs ſquare buildings, 
encloſing a court which is ſurrounded by. a portico, 
over Which is a winding gallery. "Theſe buildings are 
called Oral. The ground- floor conſiſts of warehouſes, 


. 


the next floor contains apartments without furniture, and} _. 
rs, 7 


without ornament. Theſe aal are inhabited by ſtrange 
who there depoſit their merchandize. "Theſe are the only 


inrs to be met with in Egypt. The traveller is obliged | 


to furniſh them, and dreſs his victuals there, for, in chis 


country, a dinner is not to be had for money. Savary 
Letters, I. 124. Rs CM 54 
A canal, which the Tarks call Walig, encloſes Grand 
Cairo, and is opened every year with great ſolemnity; as 
has been deſcribed page 316. This was a Reman work, 
executed under the direction of Trajan, or his 
Adrian, and was deſigned to open a communication with 
the Red Sea. It begins at a league and an half below O 
Cairo, and paſles near Heliopolis, but it having been long 
choaked up, the hs for which it was formed is n 
longer obtained. Mr. Savary ſays, it might be cabily 
cleared, and ſuch a communication with the Red Sea be- 
ing reſtored, Grand Cairo would again become a wealthy 
emporium. _ 8 | 


Few arts in Egypt 


w „ 


| are carried to any perfeRion higher 
up the Nile; and this, with the convenience of water - 
e . render Cairo a place of great trade, aud brings 
a prodigious concourſe of people to that city. 
M.oſt of the inhabitants of Cairo are deſcended from 
the Mamalukes ; but there are alſo many Jews, ſome! 
Greeks, ny A * igt z but ore * no ee 
cans ſettled in the city but the Engliſh, Fr | 
2 from Larbon and Venice. Ws * at 
The European merchants, conſidering the reſtraints, 
under which they live, liye . N among themſelves. 
They were formerly deſcribed as living ſociable with 
thoſe of their own nation; and -AS the country is un- 
commonly fruitful, the poſſeſſed whatever tended to 
make life paſs cheerfully, They 
buſineſs, and often paſled the re 
the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo; and great 
part of their affairs being tranſaficd by the Fews, they 
Pr a relaxation from buſineſs. both on the Jeuiſh and 
Cbriſtian ſabbaths. When the Vile oyerflowed its banks, 
and they had little buſineſs to do, they retirgd to their 
houſes at Old Cairo and Gixé, which laſt is ſituated on 
the oppoſite bank of the river. Some authors have erto - 
neoufly ſuppoſed the ancient Memphis to have flood here, 


ſpent the morning in 
mainger of the day In 


but it was no more than the ſuburb of Od Care, from 


whence it took its 
% ER TT 
The dag of Cairs chiefly conſiſts in the importation 
of broad. cla, lead, and tin; and the exportation of flax, 
ena, coffee, and ſeveral drugs, chiefly brought by the Red 
Sea from Perſia. The natives likewiſe import raw-filk 
from A/iey which they manufacture into ſatins and other 
75 7 . 


name, Gins, in Arabic, bgnifying an 
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as thoſe hatched under the hen. This is 


$} ; 


ſ ucceſſor 5 
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ſilk s, in imitation of thoſe of India. Sugar, of the growth 
of this country, is alſo made here; but it is neither che; 
nor fine : furniture for horſes, and lattices for Sindows. 
of turned wood, braſs, and iron, are made in great per- 
fection ; and they alſo export fine matting made of dried 
ruſhes, which are not only ſent over the Tyrkih empire, 
but to moſt parts of Europe. N 
A. Valney, a very judicious French traveller, relates 
that the only reſident merchants in Grand Cairo ale 
natives of France; he calls it the moſt precarious and 
diſagreeable factory in the Levant, and declining very 
falt : a few years ago there were nine mercantile Pont 
there, in 1785 they, were reduced to three. France uſed 
to maintain a conſul, but in the year 1797 he was with- 
drawn on account, of the expence, and transferred to 
Alexandria, The ſituation of the merchants ſince that 
time has been highly perilous in reſpect both to their 
lives and fortunes, bein nearly ſimilar to that of the 
Dutch at Nangazaki in 5 z that is to ſay, ſhut up 
in a confined place, where they live among themſelves, 
and go as little out as poſhble'to, avoid the inſults of the 
common people, who hate the very name of Franks, and 


35%: | | ſuch is the inſolence of the Mamalukes, that they force 


them to diſmount from their aſſes in the middle of the 
ſtreets ; at the ſame time they are expoſed to the ar- 
bitrary exactions of the officers of the reyenue. Yolngy's 
Travels, I. 229. The ſame writer gives the populouſneſs 
of Grand Cairo, upon the authority of the officer of the 
cuſtoms, at neat 700, doo fouls, 
8 ECT. VII. 
the Pyramids of Memphis and Soccotra. 
A BO, four leagues diſtance from Cairo are the 
PYRAMIDS, which were formerly ranked among 
the ſeven wonders. of the world, and cannot now be 
viewed. without admiration. .. Theſe are ſituated upon the 
ſolid rack, at the foot of the high mountains that accom- 
any the Nile in its courſe, and ſeparate Egypt from Li- 
bye... Their architeRure, both on the inſide and without, 
is extremely different with reſpe& to diſtribution, mate- 
rials, and. grandeur... Some of theſe are open, others are 
ruined, and moſt of them are incloſed ; but all have been 
injured by time. The immenſe quantity of materials uſed 
in conſtructing them, renders it impoſſible for all of them 
to have been built at the ſame time, and thoſe that were 
laſt erected greatly exceed. the firſt in 5 and 
lr. Norden, of the 


. They are the, works, ſays A 
remoteft antiquity, and even more early than the times of 
the moſt ancient hiſtorians whoſe writings have been tranſ- 
mitted to us, the very epocha of their beginning being 
loſt at the time when the firſt Greet philoſophers tra- 
velled into Egypt. Herodotus, infeed, names. the time 
when the largeſt was erected. |! | | 
.. The principal pyramids. being ſituated near the place 
where. the ancient city of Memphis is ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood, they are commonly called The PyRAMIDS of 
EMPHIS ; Mr. Value calls them the pyramids of Dj:ra. - 
hey Rand on a rocky plain, eighty rpendicular 
above the level af the ground overflowed by the Nil; 
and. it appears that this rock, not being every where 
level, has been ſmoethed by the chiſſel. It is remark- 


able that it is almoſt covered by the flying ſand brougbt 


* wind from the adjacent mountains; and that in 
this land are a great number of ſhells, and thoſe of oyſters 
petrified, which is the more ſurpriſing, as the Mie, when 
overflowing, never riſes ſo high, nor does that river pro- 
duce any kind of ſhell-fiſh throughout its whole courſe. 
Here are alſo found the beautiful flint-ftones, which, on 
account of the 4 e their colours, are thought 
much more valuable than agate, and of which the people 
of Cairg make ſnuff- boxes and handles for knives. 

There are four of the pyramids that deſerve the atten- 
tion of the curious ; beſides theſe, there are ſeyen or eight 
others; but theſe laſt are not to be compared with the 
former, eſpecially as ſome are in a very ruinous condition. 
The four principal are nearly upon the ſame diagonal 
line, at about four hundred paces diſtance from each 
other; and their four faces — correſpond to the four 


4 A 


a points. The two moſt northerly are the largeſt; 
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and Mr. Greaves, who meaſured the bottom of the firſt 
found that it was exactly ſix hundred and ninety-three 
Engliſh feet ſquare, and that its perpendicular height is 
kve hundred feet 3 but if it be taken as the pyramid af- 
cends, inclining, then the height is equal to the breadth 
of the baſe. It cannot be improper here to obſerve, that 
the ſquare of Lincoln"s-:nn-fields is ſaid to have been | 
formed, by Inigo Jones, of the ſize of this pyramid, which, 
if placed in that ſquare, would on all ſides reach to the 
ouſes. | N 3 
N This pyramid is aſcended on the outſide by ſteps, 
which run round it: the number of them has, however, 
been very differently related. Greaves gives the loweſt: 
of any traveller, making them amount to two hundred 
and ſeven ; Maillet, Pocock, Belon, Thevenot, and Albert 
Liewenſtein, all aſſert, that they counted them, and only 
two agree in the number ; the laſt makes them conſiſt of 
two hundred and ſixty. Theſe ſteps are from two feet 
to four feet high. The external part is chiefly built of 
great ſquare ſtones, cut from the rock which extends 
along the Nile, where to this day may be ſeen the caves 
from whence they were taken. The ſize of the ſtones 
js unequal ; but they have all the figure of { priſm, that 
they may lie per fectſy cloſe. The architect has only ob- 
ſerved the pyramidical figure, without troubling himſelf 
about the regularity of the ſteps ; and it appears that the 
inequality 6f the ſtones, which vary four, five, and even 
ten inches, is the reaſon why ſo many travellers, who, 
have counted them, always differ with reſpect to number. 
Theſe kind of ſteps, ſays Mr. Narden, were not deſigned! 
for aſcending and deſcending, and therefore regularity was 
no farther ſought than was neceflary for the general ſhape 
of the pyramid and the facility of the work. It appears 
that the external lays are ſolely compacted by the weight 
of the ſtones, without mortar, lead, or ctamps of any 
metal; but in the body of the pyramid they have uſed a 
mortar compoſed of lime, earth, and clay. At its four 
corners it is _ perceived that the lower ſtones are 
aced on the rock, without any other foundation; but 
beyond them, quite to the middle of each face, the wind 
has formed a'flope of ſand, which on the north fide riſes 
ſo high as to afford a commodious aſcent to the entrance 
of the pyramid, which is about forty-eight feet high. 
- On' aſcending to the entrance, you diſcharge a piſtol 
to frighten away the bats, and then two Arabs, whom 
you are obliged to have for 22 attendants, enter and 
remove the ſand, which almoſt ſtops up the paſſage. You 
tben ſtrip yourſelf to your ſhirt, on account of the exceſ- 
five heat conſtantly felt in the pyramid, and in this con- 
dition enter the paſſage, each of the company having a 
wax candle in his hand; for the torches are not lighted 
till you are in the chambers, for fear of cauſing too much 
_ ſmoke. This paſſage runs downward ninety-two feet and 
a half, and is Tety the | 
opening ſo ſmall, that it is barely a foot and a half high, 
and two in breadth; yet hn this hole you are 
© obliged to paſs ; but the traveller, inſtead of creeping, 
commonly lays himſelf down, and each of the two Arabs 
that went before take one of his legs, and thus drag him 
over the fand and duſt, | | „ 


1 


| 


| 


| 
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more than two ells long, you enter a pretty large place, 
here ttavellers commonly take ſome refreſhment, to give 
them woutugk to proceed t. 
Tbere ate other ſuch paſſages, all of which, except 
the foutth, are three feet and à half ſquare, and lined on 
the four ſides by great blocks of white marble, ſo poliſhed, 
that this, with the acclivity of the way, would render 
them impaſſable, were it not for little holes cut for reſting 
te feet in. It coſts great trouble to advance forward, and 
if you make a falſe ſtep, 285 will ſlide backward to the 
place from "whence you ſet 
holes you proceed commodiauſly enough,” though you 


muſt ſtoop till you come to the end of the ſecond paſlage,” 


Which is a hundred and ten feet in „ then 
come to a reſting- place, on the right hand of which is an 
opening into a eme of well, in which nothing is to be 
found but bats, of ſo 
a a foot in length, © 
At this 'reſting-place be 


I* Herodotus ſays 


p; but at the farther end of it is an % 


[1 


On baving paſſed this ſtrait; which, fortunately, is no | 


out; bur by obſerving theſe} 


ſto be buried alive with their prince, were int 
prodigious a ſize, that they exceed 


gins the third paſſage, which: 


1 
* 
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horizontally in a ſtraight line to the inferior chamber, 
The height of this gallery is twenty-ſix feet, and the 
breadth fix, with benches on each ſide of poliſhed ſtone. 
Before the chamber are ſome ſtones, with which the way 
is embarraſſed; but having ſurmounted this difficulty, you 
enter a chamber which is alſo covered with ſtones. This 
chamber is lined with granite, finely poliſhed but at pre- 
ſent extremely 'black, with the ſmoke of the torches uſed 
„ „/ PITS, ff | | 

Havin) viſited the lower chamber, you return to the 
reſting- place, and aſcend 1 by faſtening your feet 
as before, till coming to the end of the fourth gallery, 
you meet with a little platform. You muſt then begin 
to NN but ſoon finding a new opening, where 
you may ſtand upright, you contemplate à little room, 
which is at firſt no more than a palm's breadth larger than 
the galleries, but afterward enlarges itſelf on both ſides; 
and at length, ſtooping for the laſt time, you paſs the re- 
mainder of the fifth gallery, that leads in a horizontal 
line to the upper chamber. This is a very noble room in 
the centre of the pyramid, at an equal diſtance from all 
the ſides, and almoſt in the midft between the baſis and 
the top. The floor, ſides, and roof, are all formed of vaſt 
blocks of granite marble. From the bottom to the top 
ate but ſix ranges of ſtone, and thoſe which cover it of 
a ſtupendous length, like fo many den r, Hat 

e ceiling. 
h 


and traverſing the room, nine of them forming the c 
This halfis ſomething more than thirty-four feet in lengt 

it is 1 1 feet broad, and the height is nineteen let 
and a half. On the left fide is, hat is generally ſuppoſed 
to be, a coffin, formed of one entire piece of pranice mar- 
ble, and uncovered at the top; and, on being ſtruck with 
a key, it ſounds like a bell. This is ſaid to be the tomb 
of Cheaps, king of Egypt. Its form is like that of an altar; 
hollowed within, and the ſtone is ſmooth and plain, with- 
out any relief. The exterior ſuperficies contains ſeven feet 
three inches and a half in length, three feet three inches 
and three quarters in depth, and as mych in breadth: 
The hollow part within is little more than ſix feet in 
length, and two feet in breadth. People in this room 
commonly diſcharge a piſtol, which makes a noiſe re- 
% OOTY ORR + 276, 

this pyramid was built by Ch#op3, that 
he reigned fifty years, twenty of which he employed in 
building this vaſt fabric, and that three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Egypt were employed, by forced ſervice, in 
hewing, tranſporting, and raiſing the ſtones. This build- 
ing is ſuppoſed to have been erected about one hundred 
and fixty years before So/omon's temple, or 860 years be- 
fore Chiift M. Maillu, has given a very tediouſly 
circumftantial account of the labour uſed in gaining ac- 
ceſs to the interior building, and of the manner in which 

it was effected. He ſuppoſes the pytamid to be a vat Mau- 
leum ; that in the upper chamber the body of the king 


| 


was depoſited, and in the lower one that of his queen. 
He forms this opinion, not on any traces which have been 
met with of a body, for none have been found, but be- 
cauſe that, on the eaſtern ſide of the lower apartment, thete 
is a niche, ſunk three feet into the wall, and eight feet 
high by three. wide ; here he is confident, that a mummy 
had been placed according to the cuſtom in Egypt, and 
he is equally ſatisfied. that the king was depoſited in the 
upper hall, although there is no niche to confirm the 
fact. To the opinion of this learned Frenchman, may be 
appoſed that of our countryman Dr. Shaw, who ob- 
ſerves, that the great cheſt of granite found in the upper 
chamber, or hall, of the-pyramid, was probably intend- 
ed for ſome religious uſe, it being of a different form 
from the ſtone coffins uſed in Egypt, which are conſtant! 

adoraed with ſacred characters, and made with a kin 

of pedeſtal at the feet; for the mummies always ſtand 
upright, where time or accident have not diſturbed them, 
but this cheſt lies flat upon the floor. Monſſaur Maillet 
aſſerts, that when the body of the king who built this 
pyramid' was depoſited in this ſuperb mauſoleum, ſeve- 
ral living. perſons, deſtined never to come out of it, — 

rodu 

there at the ſame. time; this he is convinced 5 50 
having, obſerred two holes, one toward the north, the 
other toward the eaſt, which are elevated three feet and 


is a bundred and twenty-four feet in length, and runs 


an half above the pavement, one in an horizontal di- 
33 | * „ _- ___ redtio, 
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reQion; which be ſays was deſigned do admit air to the 
perſons encloſed in this tomb, and by this they were ſup- 
plied with their food. When they entered this re- 


very confidently drawn, being ſupported neither by any 
traditional evidence, nor by any thing found within the 
Pyramid, a ſceptic in ſuch an opinion might;aſk, where are 
the remains of theſe coffins ? what,is become of the ſkele- 
tons? Not even a bone of thoſe, victims, who are ſup- 


poſed to have been thus devoted to the manes. of their 


prince, is known to have been found, and neither ava- 
rice nor curioſity could induce a removal of them. But 
thaugh in this inſtance not one cotroborating circum- 


ſtance can be produced, yet it is certain that the practice 


of immuting the living in the tomb of a deceaſed king 
did prevail in thoſe times F 
Wich firſt taught ſouls enſlay'd, and realms undone, 
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Th* enormous faith of many made for one. 


Tube trayeller is no ſooner out of the prramid, than he 
dreſſes, wraps himſelf up warm, and drinks a. glaſs of 
ſome ſpirituous liquor, to prevent the ill effects which 
might be produced by the ſudden tranſition from an ex- 
tremely hot to a temperate air. | 
gained his natural heat, he aſcends the. pyramid, in order 
to enjoy a delightful proſpect of the furrounding coun- 
try... The method of 3 is by the north-eaſt 
corner, and when the ſteps are high, or one broken, it is 
neceſlary to ſearch for a convenient place where the ſteps 
Are entire, or A . 80 ſtep is mouldered, ſo as to render the 
Aſcent more aß. ER; 
+. The top does not end in 2 pgint, but in a little flat or 
ſq uate, conſiſting of nine ſtones, beſides two that are 
wanted at the angles. Both on the top, in the entrance, 
ad in the chambers, ate the names of abundance, of 
people, who, at different times, have viſited this pyramid, 
nd were: willing to. tranſmit ta poſterity the memory of 
g 5 4 C 6 Hp 15 1 4 1 
On approaching the ſecond pyramid, it appeats even 
bigber than the firſt, which is owing to its being placed 
in a moxe elevated ſituation; for, in other feſpects, they 
are both of the ſame ſize, only the ſecond is ſo well cloſed, 
that there is not the leaſt mark to ſhew that it has been 
opened; and it is coated on the four ſides with granite, 
ſo well joined , and poliſhed, that the boldeſt man would 
ſcarcely attempt to aſcend it. 
On the eaſtern fide of this pyramid are the ruigs. of, a 
temple, the ſtones of which are fix feet broad, as many 
deep, and moſt of them ſixteen or ſeventeen: feet long, 
and ſome of them twenty-two. feet in length. The whole - 
building was a hundred and eighty feet io front, and a 
hundred and fixty in depth. © © ©! 
_ The great pyramid is not the only 
opened; there is another, the infile of which appears 
conſtrued in the lame manner. A few years ago, one 
of the beys tried to open the third in ſize, which is at 
Djira, | 3 the ſuppoſed treaſure he imagined. 
© Concealed there. He attempted this on the ſame fide 
" which the great one has been opened; but after forcing 
- 6ut two or three hundred ſtones, with conſiderable la 
bour and expence, he ' relinquiſhed his avarichus en- 
_ terprize, - Vahn x. N 
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At ſome diſtance is a Srnykx, whoſe enormous bulk 
attracts the admiration of every beholder. It is cut out 
of the ſolid rock ; and Dr. Pococke obſerves, that what 
ſome have thought joinings of the ſtones, are only veins 
in the rock. its extraordinary monument, Which is 
ſaid to have been the ſepalchre of Amaſis, is about twenty- 
ſeven feet high. Ihe Jower part of the neck, ot begin- 
ning of the breaſt, is thirty-three feet. wide, and it is 
abet a Hundred and thirteen feet from the fore- part of 
ch beck to the tail; but the ſand. is raiſed about it, to. 
ſuch a Height, that the top of the back can only be ſeen, 
This monument of -antiquity is very much dale d by. 
the Malomdant, who are inſpired, by the precepts ben 
Tl, 7, 3 2 Jl 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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ceptacle, he ſuppoſes that each perſon, was furniſhed with 
a coffin, to receive him when dead, and that they ſuc- 
ceſſively rendered each other this laſt pious, duty, until 
the laſt ſurvivor, who muſt want that ſuccour which his 
companions had derived from himſelf and others. The 
other hole, which deſcends to the bottom of the pyramid, 
ſerved to empty dirt and filth. This concluſion, though 
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Haying at length; re- | 


Ecvpr, | 


religion, with a deteſtation of every thing which bears 
| the; repreſentation. of a human being or. any animal 

AH. Pat, in his Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les E gyptien 
et les Chinois, fuppoſes, that the ſphynxes found in Egypt 
compoſed of the body of a, virgin grafted on that of a 
lion, ate images of the divinity, who way repreſented as 
an hermaphroJite.: Mr. Savary, who rejects this con- 
cluſion, accounts for this ſymbol more ſatisfactorily, b 

ſaying, that as it is under the ſigns of the Lion and of 
the Virgin that the Nile ſwells, overflows its banks, and 
gives fertility to Egypt, the, Sphynx was an hieroglyphic, 
which reminded the people of the moſt important event 
of the whole year. ener on, Egypt, I. 287. 

At near ten miles diſtance from theſe pyramids are 
thoſe of SoccoTRA, or, as Mr. Volney writes it, Salara, 
a 280.) ſo called from a mean village of that name, 

heſe pyramids extend from north to ſouth, and are 
ſituated at the foot of the mountains, in a plain that 
ſeems formed by nature for the uſe to which it is ap- 
plied, it not being of great extent, but ſo high, that it is 
never.overflowed by the Nile; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the celebrated city of Memphis extended al- 
moſt thither. # | | 

One of the pyramids wh 


9 


ich riſes 8 the reſt is call. 


ed the Great Pyramid to the North. Mr, Nerden meaſuring 


this ſtructure, found that the eaſt ſide extended fix hun- 
dred and ninety feet, and the north fide, ſeven hundred 
and ten. The perpendicular, height is three hundred and 


forty-five feet, & log n4 4) wut 7 eve Hee dt tw fs a 
At the diſtance of a mile'to the ſouth-eaſt is another, 
called the Great Pyramid. to the South, which is about 


w 
fix hundred feet ſquare at the bottom, I ſeems to have 
ahem, cafes all the way up, and is built within of hewn 
ne. 3 MS $3,444; $88 3 Vo. LET BLT ET 4 ing ps 
On a lower ground, about pwr miles to the eaſt of the 
laſt great pyramid, is one built of unburned brick, which 
"ſeems to have been made of the mud of the Nile, it being 
a ſandy black clay, with ſome pebbles and ſhells in it, and 
mixed up with chopped ſtraw, in order to bind the clay 
together, as unburned bricks are at preſent uſually made 
in, Agypt, and other parts of the Eaſt. Some of theſe 
bricks ate thirteen inches and a half long; fix inches and 


a half broad, and ſour inches thick; ee were fif- 
teen inches long, ſeven broad, and four inches three quar- 


ters in thickneſs, but were not laid ſo. as to bind each 
other. This pyramid. is much crumbled, and very ruin- 
ous. It extends two hundred and ten feet on the weſt 
fide, and is + hundred and fey ler high and at che top 
is forty-three feet by thirty-five. | It ſeems to have been 
built with five degrees, each being ten feet broad and 
thirty deep, yet the aſcent is eaſy, on account of the bricks 
having crumbled away. to 
It ſeems not improbaple that this pyramid was built by 
the Ifraelites, and that they alſo made the bricks of which 
itis formed: for Jaſchbes lags, that * when time had extin- 
 guiſhed the memory. of the . ; performed by Jeſeph, 
and the kingdom Was transferred. to, another family, the 
Iſraelites were uſed with great. rigour; they were ordered 
to cut canals for. the Nil, to raiſe dykes, and erect fan- 
taſtical pyramids.” * Fo: Ant. lib. II. chap. ix. 
Before we quit this ſubjeR; it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that many learned men have been of opinion that theſe 
pyramids were erected for the purpoſe of makiog aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, and to ſerve as ſun-dials, by which 
the variation of the ſhadow, in proportion to its height, 
could be taken with a degree of accuracy. What ſup- 
| parts this opinion. is, that two of the ſides of every one 


o be true meridian lines, and the other two. ſides ſtand 
as exactly eaſt and weſt, Plato firſt ſuggeſted this idea, 
to which A. Folney objects, by ſaying,'** it could not be 
neceſſary to erect eleven obſeryatories ſo near each other, 
as the, pyramids of different ſzes are; and, in ſuppert 
of the opinion that they were Hau/ola, he expreſſes him-, 
(elf as follows :,** This ſterile ſpot, remote from all eul- 
tivated land, poſſeſſes the qualities requiſite for an Egyptian 
;cemetery,.and near it was that of the whole city of Mem- 
Pit, the plain of Mummjes. If we conſider all theſe 
things, we ſhall no longer doubt that the pyramids are 
only combs : we ſhall ceaſe to wonder that the deſpots 
of a ſuperſtitious people ſhould, have made it a point of 
Z dies 


i theſe. buildings. ſtand exactly north and ſouth, ſo. as 
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impottance and pride to build for theit the S 


penetrable babitations, when we are informed, that & en 
before the time of Moſes it was a dogma at Hp, 
that ſouls at the expiration of ſix thouſand years ſhould 
return to the bodies they had quitted, It was for this 
reaſon that ſo much pains were taken to preſerve the 
body from putrefaction, and that endeavours were uſed 
to retain even its noms Of means of ſpices, bandages, 
and ſarcophagi. Folney's Travels, I. 277- 8 

In ſo ſymbolical a religion as that of the ancient Egyp- 
tian, it is not improbable that the pyramidical form 
might convey ſome ſacred meaning; and perhaps the 
pyramids themſelves might be objects repreſenting the 
Deity, and to which they offered their adorations ; juſt 
as the Paphian Venus was, according to Tacitus, not of 
a human, but of a pyramidical form; as is alſo the black 
ſtone worſhipped by the Gentoos of India, under the name 
of Jaggernaut, of which we have given ſome account in 
treating of the religion of the Gentoos of Hindo/tan, 


| 9 ECT. VIII. | 
Of the Catacombs and Egyptian Mummies. 


N the ſame plain in which theſe laſt pyramids ate 
J placed are the Ar Acouzs, the entrance into which 
is by a kind of wells, about four feet ſquare, and twenty 
feet deep, cut through a flaty rock, covered with ſand 


which being moved by the wind, ſometimes fills up Gele 


entrances. However, ſome of them are caſed as far as 
the depth of the ſand with large unburnt bricks. People 
are uſually let down with ropes, when being got to the 
bottom, they find a paſſage five feet wide, and about fifty 
feet in length, filled up very high with ſand, and having 

ot to the end of it, turn down another paſſage to the left 
| Fang about fix feet high, on one ſide of which are little 
rooms, with benches about two feet above the floor, and 
on the other ſide are narrow cells juſt big enough to re- 
ceive a large coffin. At the end of this alley is another, 
which is narrower, and on each ſide are niches that feem 
deſigned for coffins placed uprights. This paſſage leads to 
rooms in the form of an oblong Tquare, filled with the re- 


mains of mummies. Our author obſerves, that here the 


inferior perſons of a family were probably depoſited, while 
the heads of the families were placed in the niches. Each 
family had originally, perhaps, its burial-place; and as 
the family increaſed they branched out theſe ſepulchral 
grottos, that every deſcendant might have a ſeparate place 
for his family. * 
bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up and down, and ſometimes 
_ coffins ſtanding upright and entire, made of ſycamore or 
Pharaoh's fig-tree, that have continued in theſe ſubterra- 
_ neous apartments above three thouſand years, though the 
wood is to appearance ſpongy and porous. The upper 
part of the'coffin is r ſhaped like a head, with 
a face painted upon it; the reſt· is a continued trunk, and 
the for the feet is made ad and flat, for it to 
ſtand upright in the repoſitory.” Other coffins are made 
and they are 23 adorned with carved work 

| — — ical figures. TP 87 
- Upon opening the coffins the bodies appear” 9 up 
in a linen ſhroud; upon which are faſtened ſeveral linen 
ſcrolls painted wich hieroglyphic characters. Theſe ſcrolls 
commonly run do belly and ſides, or art fixed on 


ſented in gold, or painted; but the 
much decayed:by ti | 


: me The whot bot 
fillets, or narrow balllages'of linen, wrapped round in ſo | 


curious a manner, with ſo many windings and ſo often 
upon each other, that it is oy puns a 9 ſeldom 
leſs than-athouſandells of filletting. Thoſe eſpecially 
about the head and face are laid on with ſuch ſurprifing 
neatnefs, that ſome appearance of the ſhape of the eyes, 
noſe, and mouth, may:be plainly percejved. 4. 

Dr. Poceck# brought ee England, which 
was in a coffin made of wood, the -feams of which were 
filled up with linen raves plaſter. + Four folds of cloth 
were over the head, ati 
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hel catacombs art found the remains of embalmed | 


W | 1X6 | 
the knees and legs. On a kind of linen headpiece, Which 
covers the! face, the countepance of the perſon is repre- | 


per ene painted blue. | ſomething ſo line and {0 din in the mign of e 
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Beneath theſe was à compoſitiori, about half ati inch thick} 
of gum and cloth "burnt by the heat of the things ap- 
plied to it, and over the ſkin was 2 coat of gum, or bitu- 
men, of the thickneſs of a wafer. The back part of the 
head was filled with bitumen, which had been poured in 
at the noſe, and had penetrated even into the bone of wy 
ſkull; The body was bound round with a bandage of 
linen tape about three quarters of an inch broad; undet 
which wete four folds of cloth, then a ſwathe two inches 
broad, and under that tight different bandages of the 
ſame breadth; laid acroſs from the ſhoulders to the bips or 
the other ſide : under this was a cruſt of linen abbut an 
inch thick, burnt almoſt to aſhes, but ſticking together 
by means of the gums with which it had been ſmeared: - 
1he arms were laid. acroſs the breaſt, the right hand 
over the left, and both lying toward the face. From 
the hips to the feet were eight bandages twelve inches 
broad, and under theſe were baridages an inch thick, 
conſumed by time and the heat of the drugs; but the 
outer bandages did not appear to have been ſmeared with 
gums. The coffin in which the body was put was form- 


0 
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ed of two pieces of wood hollowed ſo as to receive its 


and being put together, were faſtened with broad pegs in 
the top, and fixed in holes in the lower part. This coffin 
was in the ſhape of an human body, as bound up after 
its being embalmed; and both the coffin and body, 
| wrapped up in linen, were covered with a thin plaſter 
and painted.,—See an account of a mummy inf; 'at 
Londen, in 1763, in the Phil. Tranſ. for 17614. 
Among the catacombs is one for the birds and other 
animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyprians ; for when 
they happened to find them dead they embalmed them, 
and 3 them up with the ſame care as the Human 
bodies. 
has the ſame kind of entrance; only the paſſage from it 
is about eight feet wide, and almoſt filled with ſand. It 
is alſo much more magnificent than the others. The birds 
are depoſited in earthen vaſes, covered over and ſtopped 
cloſe with mortar, In one of the irregular apartments are 
large jars, that might be for bigger animals. The birds 
were embalmed by dipping them in gums and aromatic 
drugs, and were bound up, like the human bodies, with 
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many folds of line 
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ile Ruins of Buſiris, Heliopolis, the celebrated Laby= 

rinth, Antinopolis; Hermopolis. Some remarkable . | 
' trquities on the Side of a Mountain: Ti 
Kiebra; the Caftle of Babylon ; the ancient City ef M 
phis ; with à particular Account of the miraculous 


gent Haridi. * | 


COME. of the ruins of the cities arid temples 
of Egypt, like thoſe of Palmyra and Balbec, raiſe 
our ideas of their ancient magnificence and grandeur z 
while others only ſhow the places where the. moſt 
ſplendid cities once ſtood z the vaſt length of time ſince 
they were built, having levelled, them with the duſty _ 
and only left a few ſcattered monuments of the moſt ſuperb 
ſtructures, as teſtimonials of the truth of hiſtory, and as 
ſpecimens of the atehitecture of the early ages before it 
was e e earried to perfection by the Greeks, 
Thoſe of which we ſhall treat in this ſection are of the 
laſt kind, and the moſt imperfect. n 
A little to the northward of Cairo is the village of 
BAALBATr, ſituated on one of thoſe artificial eminences 
on which probably | 
temple dedicated to %; there being the remains of 'a 
temple; the moſt. coſtly in its materials of any in Aopen 
From theſe ruins the temple appears to have been about 
two hundred feet long and at hundred broad and at  . 
about a hundred feet diſtance it is encompa ie 
mound raiſed to keep out the Mit. The t of this 
ſtructure was of a gteygranite, and the inſides and columns 
of red, the capitals being the head of fr: There ſeems 
to have been. four rows. of twelve columns each in the 
temple ; but what moſt commands the attention of the 
curious is, the ekquiſite beauty of the ſculpture ; far 
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though the figures are only about four feet high, there is g 


deities 
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he catacomb is about thirty feet deep, and 


Rogd Buſris, a city celebrated for its 
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Hlalabelit had fallen to decay in t 


hollow to receive and ſhelter th The Coptics even 


pyramids; Afr. 
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ſ a Alando bis aroſe when the kings of Egypt no 
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 agd prieſts that exceeds, jchaginstion. But the natives are 
conſtamly employed ia deſtroying theſe fragments of anti- 


quigertook up their reſidence at Thebes, and it became the 


cette of commerce, of wealth, and of the arts, until it 


ity, and frequently. cut the columns in order to make anc 
quity, and frequently was deſtroyed by . This city was the reſidence 


them into-mill-ftenes. . . 
Two leagues diſtance northward from Cairo are the 
temains of the ancient city of HELIoPOL1S, the Or of 
the Soriptures, a city of great antiquity, famous for the 
worſhip of the ſun. A large mound encompaſles the 
whole, which Strabo ſays (book xwii.) was formed to 
place it out of the reach of inundations; and at the en- 


trance on the welt, are the ruins of a n of a bright 


Mining yellow marble; and almoſt oppolite to the gate is 


an obelifk ſixty- ſeven feet and a half high. The prieſts 
of Haliapolis were the moſt famous of all &gypt for their 
Mill in philoſophy and aſtronomy, and were the firſt who 


computed time by years of three hundred and ſixty-fiue 


days.  Heredetus came to this city to be inſtructed in all 
the learning of the Hgyptiant; and when Strabe viſited 


i, be was ſhewn the apartments of Plate and Eudoxus. 


Heliopolis had a temple to the fun, where a particuler 


place was ſet apart for the feeding of the ſacred ox, 


Which was there adored under the name of Adnevis, as 
he was at Memphis under that of Apis. The credulous 


—— looked upon him as a god, whilſt the prieſts con- 


p him only as an animal of prodigious,ufe in agri- 
culture, in 2 country where he ſerves for tillage, and, 
during fix months in the year, to water the earth; for 
all the time that the Nil is low, oxen are employed in 
turning draw-wheels, to raiſe the water into ci 8, 
from whence it is diſperſed through, the 1 For 
this reaſon they never deſtroy this animal at its birth, 
and to kill a calf is prohibited in Egypt. As this ſuper- 
Kitious veneration for oxen was advantageous to the 


= Prieſts, by procuring offerings, and rendering them maſ- 
ters of the oracles, they made uſe of every art to ex- 


cite and maintain it. Sevary, I. Nee temples of 

e time of Auguſtus. 
Strabo relates, that one every where ſaw, ſtrongly im- 
printed, the marks of the fury of Camby/es, who laid this 
city waſte with fire and ſword, - Of the four. obeliſks 
built by Sochis in-that town, two. were removed to Rome, 
another was deſtroyed by the Arabi, and the laſt of them 


is ſtill ſtanding on its pedeſtal. It is compoſed of a 


block of Thebarc ſtone perfectly well poliſhed, and is 68 


feet high, without reckoning its baſe, and about fix feet 
and an half. wide on each aſpect. It is covered with 


hieroglyphics. This beautiful monument, and a ſphynx 
of a yellowiſh marble, overſet in the mud, are the only 
remains of ZFelopelis. This city had alfo a: college of 
prigfts, which the barbarity of Camby/es deſtroyed» 

a ſmall diftance to the ſouth of the above obeliſk 


is a village, called by the Arabs Matarte, or Ain chams, 
fountain of the ſun, on account of its fituation near the: 


ancient Haliapolis, and from its having a+ ſpring of freſh 


water, which. is the only one «exiſting in Egypt. Here 
it is faid the Holy Family lay for ſome time (concealed 


when they fled. into Egypt; and they add, that being in 
danger from ſome bad people, a tree opened and became 


ll. 


pretend to ſhew the vel tree, which is hollow, and of the 
fort called Pharaab's fig : they take away. pieces of it as 
ſacred relicks; but the | Romans ſay, that the tree fell 


Near Adatarie is the Caſtle of Bobylep, built by a co- 
Jony of Babylonians. Whilſt the Romans were lords of 
Egypt, they kept at this fortreſs, in garriſon, one of the 


* three legions which were ſtationed in this colony. Strabo, 


lib. xvii. - Phe Penſſans, worſhippers of the ſun, kept up 
a perpetual ſire in this place, which 2 tiſe to the name 
beſtowed'on it by the Aras, of nh. le of the Lights. 
'Memynis, the ancient capital of Egypt, which in its 
— — was ſeven leagues in circumſerence, and 
contain magnificent temples and palaces, which the 
art of mau erected with the vain hope of rendering them 
everlaſting; this renowned city is no ſo entiteſy ſub- 
verted, that the leatned have been much divided in their 


opinions concerning the where-it ſtood. Plizy de- 


ſeribes it as ſit wo leagues to the ſnuthward of the 


— 


| here was 4 celebrated temple to Vullan, and another to 
12 : ; a 2 hs Zo 


2 


down, and was carried away by the monks of Feru/alem. + 


- | the founder of "Anith 


"I is; by ſuppoſes it to have ſtood where 
is now a ſmall town named Menph: According to:Strabo; 


of the: Pharaobs, and here the patriarch Foſeph, when 
overſcer of the corn of Egypt, eſtabliſhed his magazines. 

At a place called the town of Caroun, is the ſpot on 
which ſtood the famous LABYRINTH, which, according tg 
Herodotus, was built by the twelve kings of Egypt, when 
the government was divided. into twelve parts, as ſo 
many / palaces for them to meet in, and tranſact the 
affairs of ſtate and religion. This was ſo extraordinary 
a building, that Daedalus came to Egypt on purpoſe to 
ſee it, and formed the labyrinth in Crete for king Minos 

„This labyrinth,“ ſays Herodotus, has twelve (2. 
loons or covered. courts, with gates oppoſite to each 
other, ſix toward the ſouth, and fix toward the north, 
in continued. lines. They are ſuxrounded by the ſame 
outward wall. The apartments are on two floors, the 
one under ground, and the other over them, and are three 
thouſand in all, each floor conſiſting of tifteen hundred. 
Thoſe above ground I myſelf have ſeen and gone 
through, ſo that I ſpeak from my own knowledge; 
but thoſe beneath being the ſepulchres of the kings, 
and of the ſacred crocodiles, the rulers of the Egyptians 
were by no means willing to ſhew them. The upper 
apartments are greater than any other human works: 


hrough the ſaloons, gave me infinite ſurpriſe, as I 
paſſed from a ſaloon into apartments, and from apart- 
ments into bed-chambers, and into other rooms out of 
the bed-chambers, and from apartments into ſaloons. 
The roof of the whole is ſtone as well as the walls, 
The latter are adorned with ſculptures: each ſaloon has 
a periſtyle of white ſtones admirably joined together, 
Quite cloſe to the line where the labyrinth terminates, 
is a pyramid of two hundred and forty feet, on which 
nene are engraven, and the entrance into it is 
under ground.“ Little, however, is now to be ſeen of 
theſe boaſted pieces of art, but heaps of ruins, broken 
columgs, ſhattered wallmtand entablatures. Among the 
reſt is the foundation un oblong ſquare. building form- 
ed of a reddiſh ſtone or marble. mh 
Strabo, who viſited this immenſe building ſeveral ages 
aſter | Herodotus, deſeribes, like him, the winding paſ- 
ſages, the varied routes with which art bad ſo contrived 
theſe labyrinths, that it was impoſſible, without a guide, 
to enter any one of theſe palaces, or to get out after hav- 
ing entered. ; | | r 
A little farther to the ſouth are the ruins of the gity 
of ANTINoPOLIS,: called by Mr. Sauary Antined, built by 
Hadrian in hondur of Antinous his favourite, who was 
drowned there; but now namd by the Arabs Enſinb. 
Among theſe ruins are 171. ſtanding a large pillar, with 
a Corinthian capital, on the top of which was à ſquare 
ſtone, whereon a ſtatue: was probably placed. There 
is alſo-arfine- gate of the Corinubian order, of ekce}lent 
workmanſhip, 2 FFA ; * by Ae” ns 
Antinopolis | was built near the ruins of Abydus, where 
the £2ypiians revered the otacle of the god Bd This 
oracle, one of the moſt ancient of , was- Hill fa 
mous in the ime of the emperor Conſlantius. Ammianus 
Marcellinus {book xix.) ſays, that all the neighbouring 
people went to conſult him, and aſſembled at a; certain 
period to celebrate feſtivals in his honour. The Arabs 
call Antinopolis, the city of the Magi,” from its vici- 
nity to Aus, . Savary ſays, did not the in- 
ſcriptions, aug dimonies of hiſtorians, make known 
5 ates, the ca- 
f ＋ 
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fv the outlets at the top, and the various windings 


After aſcending:the mountain for about two hours, you 
NG BY F __ awive 


Eorrr. A N R 
arrive at a gate which leads into a great-ſaloon, ſupports. 
ed by hexagonal pillars cut out of the ſolid rock. The | 
walls are adorned. with paintings, which are {till plainly 
to be diſtinguiſhed, and the gold that was employed glit- 
ters on all ſides. 9 | 

A little farther to the ſouth is Gaua-Kiebrd, where 
{till remains a beautiful portico of a temple, containing 
eighteen pillars in three rows: theſe have a ſingular kind 
of capital, and their ſhafts are enriched with hierogly- 
hics, executed in a maſterly manner. This temple ap- 
ars to have been extremely magnificent, not only from 
the grandeur of the portico, but from the vaſt ſtones 
which formed the walls, one of which Dr. Pococke found 
to be twenty-one feet long, eight broad, and four deep; 
and another thirty feet long, and five broad. At ſome 
diſtance behind the portico is a ſtone ſhaped like the top 
of an obeliſk, which has on one fide of it a niche as if 
ſor a ſtatue, and is adorned with hieroglyphics. 

At ſome diſtance to the ſouth is the grotto of the fa - 
mous ſerpent called Haridi,iwhere is the tomb of a pre- 
tended Turkiſh ſaint, adorned with a cupola raiſed above 
the mountain. The Arabs affirm, that this ſaint, who 
was named Scheilk Haridi, dying in this place, was bu- 
ried here; and that, by a particular favour of the Al- 

mighty, he was transformed into a ſerpent that never 
dies, but heals diſeaſes, and beſtows favours on all who 
implore his aid. Of this ſerpent Dr. Pococle, Mr: Nor- 
den, and Mr. Savary, bave given a very full account, 
and perfectly agree in the particulars they relate of it. 


Abſurd as ſuch a belief is, it is not more ſo than the 
opinion which prevailed among the ancient Romans, of | + 
Aſculapius e Jew a ſerpent, and under that form'| 


being brought to Rome and curing a peſtilence. is 

_ This miraculous ſerpent it ſeems: pays great reſpect to 
perſons, and is more propitious to the great lords than to 
the poor: for if a governor: be attacked with any diſ- 
order, the ſerpent has the complaiſance to. ſuffer himſelf 
to be carried to his houſe ; but a perſon of the common 
rank muſt not only make a vow to recompenſe him for 
his trouble, bus Land a ſpotleſs virgin on the important 
embaſſy: for the fair alone can have any infſuence on 
him; and if her virtue ſhould be the leaſt ſullied, he 
would be inexorable. On her entering into his preſence, 
ſhe makes him a compliment, and, with the moſt humble 


ſubmiſſion, intreats him to ſuffer himſelf to be carried to gates and four temples. The * temple already men- 
tioned appears to be that of '//is, and ſeems entire, only 


the perſon who wants his aſſiſtance. The ſerpent, who 
can refuſe nothing to female virtue, begins at firſt with 
moving its tail: the virgin redoubles her intreaties, and 
at length the reptile ſprings up to her neck, places itſelf 


in her boſom, and there remains quiet, while it is carried 


" in ſtatez/in the midſt f loud acelamations, to the houſe of 
the perſon who diſpatched the ambaſſadreſs. No ſooner 
is it brought into the room, than the patient begins to 
find himſelf relieved. Vet this miraculous phyſician does 


hours with the patient, if during the whole time they 
take care to regale his prieſts, who never leave him. All 
this is performed to admiration, provided no Chriſtian or 
other unbeliever comes in, whoſe preſence, tis pretended, 
would diſturb the feaſt; for this ſagacious ſerpent, on 
perceiying him, would immediately diſappear ; the prieſts 
would ſearch for him in vain, and it would be impoſſible 
to find him: for was he carried to the other ſide of the 
Nile, he would return inviſibly to bis dwelling in the 
tomb. The Arabs even boldly; aſſert 
in pieces, the parts would inſtantly join again; and that, 
being deſtined to be immortal, nothing can put a period 
to his liſ. e r 
The prieſts are ſaid by Mr. Savary to have been bold 
enough to make a public proof of his immortality, by 
cutting this ſerpent in pieces in preſence of the emir, 
when they: placed the pieces for two hours. under a- vaſe, 
which being then liſted up, the animal appeared perfectly 
ing the addreſs to ſubſtitute 


* | 2 make bs 
' ſencey but tliey declined the experiment. 
Even the Chris, who ought to claim a degree of 
wiſdom ſupetior to the 4rabs, have the folly. to' believe 


. Nangar ſays; the emir | 


trial in his pre- 


» „ 
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deus, whom in Tobit viii. 3. he his ſaid to ſend into Egypt. 

This ſerpent is of the kind deſcribed by Herodotus, 
and which was held ſacred in ancient Egypt. They 
were called Agatho Daimon, Gobd Genius,” and were 
the emblem of Cneph, a ſymbolical deity, who denoted 
the divine goodneſs,” Many of theſe ſerpents were found 
in the Thebaes of Upper Egypt, which are perfectly harm- 
leſs.” Nothing is eaſier than to make a tame ſerpent obey 
certain ſigns. The virginity of the ambaſſadreſs is ſecured 
by her being ſo young as to be free from ſuſpicion; and 
ſerpents are known to be atttacted by certain odours and 
herbs, with which the girl may be'rubbed ; at leaſt ſhe is 
adorned with chaplets and gatlands of flowers, in which 
they take care not to forget ſuch as are agreeable to the 
ſerpent. In ſhort, if it be aſked how it is poſſible that 
it ſhould diſappear from the ſight of ſo many people, it 
may be anſwered, it is ſufficient” to conceive that theſe 
prieſts are excellent jugglers, and there will be no diffi- 
culty in imagining them capable of conveying away the 
ſerpent in the preſence of a great number of ſpeQators, 
to perceive it. If to all this be added the account given 
in this work of the dancing · ſerpents, and other particu- 
lars relating to thoſe reptiles, in treating of Hindoſtan, the 
fraud muſt appear extremely evident, and every thing 
my ſterious in the affair will vaniſh 
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| Of the Ruins of Tentyta and Thebes, 
S fagther ih the Ni was ſituated the city of 


TEzNnTYRA,' the inhabitants of which paid extraor- 
dinary adorations to Venus and Ii, to each of whom they 


built a temple. From the many heaps of ruins ſeen here, 


the city appears to have been of gteat extent, and to 
have been much frequented ſince it was in its ancient 
ſplendor. People ſeem to have lived even in the temples, 
and ſeveral houſes have been built of unburnt brick on 
the top of the great temple, which is two hundred feet 
long; and forty- five broad. The principal remains of 
the ancient buildings are near each other; theſe are two 


the apartments which appear to have been built at the 
top are deſtroyed, and fix gr ſeven of the rooms which 
have been formed below are filled up. " | 

There is an aſcent to the top by ten flights of Reps: 
The pillars are adorned with large capitals of the head 
of I, each capital having four faces, one on ench fide, 
and over them are compartments in bafſo relieve, finely 
executed, and in a noble taſte. | | 
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ments, each of which has two or three human figures, 


but ſome of them are "defaced. There are likewiſe four 
ſtories of hieroglyphics on the outſide, and it is not im- 
probable that before the ground was raiſed there were 
five both within and without. On the outſide of the 
ſouth end are five coloſſal figures, and two more beauti- 
ful than the 1 ſand at each corner. Round the top 


of the edifice are ſeveral ſpouts, with an örnament 
over them repreſenting the head and ſhoulders of the 


that were he cut mx. % TEMES ens Look | | 40 
The ryins of the ancient city of THeBEs are the moſt 
conſiderable in Egypt, and are generally known by the 
antiquities of Carnact and Zuxerien,” _ 


name of T | 
two villages ſituated among thoſe ruins. 


Humer makes his hero Achilles draw a' ſtrikige picture 
his reſentment agaitiff Agamam- 
which could be offered to p- 


af Thebes, when, tin 
non, he ſpurns a ift wi 
chaſe hiffriend{Nip or füch a man. 
Not all proud Thebes” unrivabd walls contain, 
The world's great Empreſs on th bag plain, 
That ſpreads her conqueſts o er a'thoulan@ fates, 
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The poet, 


that this pretended: ſaint is the devil himſelf, whom God 
has parmitted to miſlead theſe blind and ignorant people; 


* 
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[and in this belief they are confirmed by a tradition, that 
to this place the angel Raphael baniſhed the devil Aſino- 


without the moſt attentive and quick · ſighted being able 


| At the end of the grand 
not withdraw; for he is very willing to remain ſome room are four ſtories of hieroglyphics in ſeven compart- 


urs her heroes through an hundred gates. | I * 
een ee, 
e be is emphatically called by Zonginus, in 
this inftance;* however; ſeems to have departed from his | 
| wonted accuracy, for it does not appear that this famous 
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Diodorus Siculus obſetves, that not on! 


- tian æra, took his facts from the 2 of preced- 


ar re about thirty- five feet deep, a hundred and fifty in 


ful manner adorned on the outhde with hieroglyphics, in 
ſide are cploſſal Sure about fiſteen f 


On each ſide of theſe gates there alſo ſeem to have been 


. plainneſs and 


£F that thic FF, T2 | 2 R 2 
Tbough the wall of the inner temple is greatly ruined; 
Dr. Pocecks ſays it has more grandeur and magnificence | 
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A SYSTEM OF 
4 8 is 
vity had any gates, being at no- tinjeRhofmpaſſed with 


walls, as no hiſtorian makes mention of any, nor are there 
at this day any ttaces of them: Diadorus Siculus, to bring 
off the- bard, ſuppoſes that he means the gates of the 
tis dene 

The great and celebrated city of Thebes was extended 
on both ſides the river, and according to ſome authors 
was built by O/iris, and according to others by Buſiris Il. 
who appointed its circuit, adorned it with magnificent 
buildings, and rendered it the moſt opulent city upon 


earth. It was originally called es or the city 


of Jupiter, and afterward obtained the name of Thebes. 
| this king, 
but many of his ſueceſſors, improved the city with pre- 
ſents of gold and ſilver, with ivory, and a multitude of 
coloſſal ſtatues ; and that no city under the ſun was ſo 
adorned with obeliſks of one entire ſtone. There were 
four - temples. of amazing ſize and beauty. The moſt 
ancient of theſe was thirteen ſtadia, or more than a mile 
and half in circumference, its height forty-five cubits, 
and the thickneſs of its walls twenty-four feet. 'The 
buildings have remained to modern times ; but the gold 
and filver, the ivory, and precious ſtones, were carried 
away by the Per/ians, when Cambyſes ſet fire to the tem- 
ples of Egypt. It is faid that the Perſians having tranſ- 
ferred this opulence to Aſa, and having carried artiſts 
with them from Egypt, built the magnificent palaces of 
Perſepolis, Suſa, and others in Media. It is added, the 
fiches of Egypt were at that time ſo great, that from 
the ruins, after plundering and burning, were taken 
above three hundred talents of gold, and two thouſand 
three hundred talents of ſilver.“ 1 | 
Of the four remarkable temples mentioned by Dio- 
durus Siculus, Dr. Pococke, biſhop of Offory, imagines that 


which he viewed was the ſame which the ancient hiſ- 


torian mentions as of a moſt extraordinary ſize, ſince the 
ruins of this ſtupendous building extended near half a 
mile in length. The deſcription Diodorus has given of 
the height and thickneſs of the walls has been thought 
extravagant, and beyond all the rules ef probability; 
but, on examining the remains of this temple, it will 
appear, that in both theſe reſpects they in ſome places ex- 
ceed the account he has given of them. It is true, that 
Diodorus, who lived about fifty years before the Chriſ- 


ing writers, for even in his time theſe: buildings exiſted 

"bis temple has eight grand entrances, to three. of 
which were avenues of a great length between ſphynxes, 
two of them having ſixty of theſe ſtatues on each fide. 
When theſe are paſſed, at one of the entrances, you 
come to four grand gates at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
hind each other, in a direct line to the temple. They 


length, and before the ground was raiſed muſt have been 
from fifty to ſixty feet bi 


Way like a pyramid, from the bottom to the top: 
the Arft of red granite finely poliſhed, and in a beauti- 


four ſeries from the top downward, and three on the in- 
fide, in each of which are the figures of two wen finel 
executed, and bi than the life. Tanger on each 
| | feet high, with 
bieroglyphics under them; and in this laſt manner the 
other gates are adorned, but without the compartments. 


About a hundred and fifty paces to the weſt is ano- 
ther ſuperb entrance, with the ſame kind of avenue of 
ſphynxes: and all the reſt have the appearance of extra- 
ordinary magnificence._ : /;. K 
either à gate or a front to the preat 
temple, is extremely noble, and yet bas the preateſt 


| ſimplieity, without any ornaments, and 
nearly reſembles what among us is termed the 5 85 


It is forty feet road, and the bottom is a ſolid all of 


+ Theſe ſtructures leſſen 


ide of the entrance are four men cut in the tone above 


there are doors and openings, and probably as many 
rooms as above. One would n 
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= is 40 be found in any other building he ever fas, 
he door is very . and yet in a juſt proportion; and 


Eorbr. 


the walls on each are beautifully adorned with hieto. 
glypbics and the figures of men in fix compartments, 
above nine feet high! and twelve wide, every compart. 
ment having the figures of three men. Each part of the 
temple, both within and without, is covered with hierg- 
glyphics; and on the outſide to the north are carved re- 
preſentations of battles, with horſes and chariots, one of 
which is drawn by ſtags. 0 
On either ſide of the entrance into the eaſt end of the 
temple is an obeliſſæ irxty-three feet four inches high, 
and fix feet ſquare. Farther to the eaſt are other 
obeliſks, ſeventy-three feet high, and ſeven feet ſix inches 
ſquare : but one of them is fallen down. Theſe obe- 
lifſks are all of red granite, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics. W 25 | 
"Theſe ruins are ſcattered many miles round, and there 
are the remains of ſeveral ther temples; and among the 
reſt one which appears to ve been round, and a hun- 
dred and ſeventy- five feet in diameter, 9 
That part of Thebes, or Dieſpolis, ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of. the river, is now called Gournou, from a village 
of that name built near the ruins. There is in this 
place a very ſingular ftreet ; for the rocky ground riſing 
on each fide of it, about ten feet high, has on each hand 
a row of rooms, ſome of which are ſupported by pillars; 
and as there is not here the leaſt ſign of raiſed build- 
ings, Dr. Pacocke'remarks, that he could not help ima- 
ining that, in the earlieſt times, theſe caverns might 
erve as houſes, and be the firſt invention after that of 
tents, when they might be contrived. as a better ſhelter 
from the weather and the coldneſs of the nights, 
Here the traveller, paſſing through ſome other valljes, 
where the mountains riſe to. a great height, comes to a 
round opening like an amphitheatre, and aſcending it by 
a narrow ſteep paſſage, arrives at the ſepulchres of the 
kings of Thebes, which are formed in the rocks, It is 
about a hundred: feet wide, between high ſteep precipices, 
in which gruttos are cut in a moſt beautifül manner. 
Long galleries, or paſſages, are formed under the moun- 
tains out of a cloſe white free · ſtone that cuts like chalk, 
and is as ſmooth as the fineſt ſtucco-work. Generally 
there are four or five of theſe galleries, one within ano- 
ther, from thirty to fifty feet long, and from ten to fif- 
teen feet high, leading to a ſpacious room, in which is 
the king's tomb, or coffin, with his figure cut in relief, 
or painted upon it, at full length. Both the ceiling and 
fides of the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics of birds 
and beaſts; ſome of them painted, and almoſt as freſh 
as if they were but juſt finiſhed, though they cannot be 
leſs than upward of two thouſand years old. 
In a large room belonging to another of the grottos is 
the ſtatue of a man holding a ſceptre in bis hand, and 
on the ceiling is painted a large figure of a man holding 
a particular kind of ſceptre, with wings hanging lower 
than his feet, and covering his whole body. On each 
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n ſize, with the heads of hawks and other ani- 
mag,, RIES oO HT; 

On the ſouth fide of theſe mountains are two very ex- 
tenſive apartments: one of them has a deſcent of ten 
ſteps to a ſpacious area cut in the rock, which leads to a 
room ſupported by ſquare pillars, alſo cut out of the 
ſolid rock; and beyond it is a long: room ſupported by 
pillars on each fide. Beyond theſe rooms are apart- 
ments, to which there is a deſcent by ſeveral ſteps; and 
one part leads to a gallery cut round the rock, which 
has apartments on one ſide, and inf them are holes cut 
perpendicularly dowh to other aparments below, where 


ſays: Dr. 
Pacacke, that theſe were the thabitations of the living, 
and that they were cut under thoſe of the kings of 
Thebes, if they mie dot themſclyes palates, to which 
thoſe princes reti avoid te Ft. 


The other apattWents are cut in a- ſmall bill near 
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To the weſt is a room that has a well - turned arch, and 


the appearance of à grand entrance undet the mountains. 


appears to have been uled as a Chriſtian church; for the 
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hieroglyphics, which w-.! in \ ſmall colin and 2 


tremely well cut, have been covered * 1 on 
which i is painted Chriſt encompaſſed with AB) 
A little to the ſouth-eaſt are the rains a. rae e tem- 


ple, and at à diſtance from it the ruins of Amida 


ate, and of a very larg e coloſſal ue, broke 
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n the top of each ſide a perſon 


cat Wu 0 


throne, ; : 
Theſe | 


* Ai another offers him ſomethi on 
ures are likewiſe below. Bee 72 
a3 thre hawks, then three bulls, and At. the Fe 


of about Every foot is an owl. There are. alſo 
dnkies, N * hares, dogs, ſerpents, birds, 


the middle of the 80 * 4 is tw My-ong feet broad at nſeQs, * 
the ſhoulders g the ear is three fe NN, and the lock * "js a p ramidal gate two hundred - | 
top of the head to the bottom c the neck is eleven feet onß re) IF Wor one the r On 
feet, The head is eighteen feet in circumference. « This | each ſide of MESH trance is a coloſſal ſta le, Which riſes 
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claws in each; the tail is like that of an elephant, and | 


it has no more hair on its body than there is upon that 
animal. In the lower jaw it has four large teeth, two 
of them crooked like the two tuſks of a wild boar, and 
the other ſtraight, but ſtanding forward, and all of them 
as thick as the horns of an ox. Its eyes and ears are 
ſmall, conſidering its bulk; but it has a wide mouth, 
great open noſtrils, and an upper lip like a lion's, on 
which grows a briſtly beard, He ſpends the day com- 
monly in the water, and the night on land, when he 
feeds on graſs, which is his principal food: his teeth 
are eſteemed more valuable than ivory, on account of 
their not being ſubject to turn yellow. See a further 
account of this animal in page 357 of this volume. 
I his account of the natural hiſtory of the country we 
have taken from the writings of AH. Poncet, Ludolf, 
erome Lobo, and ſome others, but Mr. Bruce has given 
ſo much valuable information concerning this ſubject, 
that, avalling ourſelves of his materials, we ſhall proceed 
to treat it more amply. | | 
« believe,“ fays our author, “ there is no- coun- 
try in the world which produces a greater quantity, 
or more variety of quadrupeds, whether tame or wild, 
than Abyſſinia, Of the cow kind there are various 
ſpecies ſome having horns of various dimenſions, 
ſome without horns, differing alſo in the colour and 
length of their hair, by having boſſes upon their backs, 
according as their paſture or climate varies : there are 
kinds alfo deſtined to various uſes, ſome for carriage like 
mules or aſſes, ſome to be rode upon like horſes ; theſe 
latter are not the largeſt of that kind, but generally be- 
low the middle ſize. As for that ſpecies which bears the 
monſtrous horns, the ſize of the animal is not to be eſti- 
mated by that of their horns ; that ſpecies being in fact 
not ſo large as a common Engliſp cow. The growth of the 
horn is a diſeaſe which proves fatal to the creature, becauſe 
encouraged for that particular purpoſe.” Travels, V. 82. 
The Biuffals is the moſt ferocious animal in the coun- 
where he inhabits, which is not in the high temperate 
part of Abyſſinia, but in the ſultry Kolla, or valley below; 
prhere, without hiding himſelf, as wild beaſts generally 
do, as if conſcioys of ſuperior ſtrength, he lies at his 
eaſe, among large \prevding ſhady trees near the cleareſt | 
and deepeſt rivers, or the largeſt ſtagnant pools of the 
zureſt water; notwithſtanding which, be is in his perſon 
as dirty and ſlovenly as he is fierce, brutal, and indocile; 
he ſeems to maintain, among his own kind, the ſame cha- 
racer for manners as the wolf does among the carnivorous 
tribe; yet this is the only animal kept for giving milk in 
Egypt, and though apparently theſe are of the ſame ſpecies, 
and came originally from Ethiopia, their manners are fo 
entirely changed by their migration, difference of cli- 
mate, or of food, that without the exertion of any art to 


tame them, they are milked, conducted to and fro, and | 


royerned by children of ten years old, without apprehen- 
Fon, or any unlucky accident having ever happened. — 
See a confirmation of this wonderful and almoſt incredible 
fat in our account of the iſland of Puls Condore, page 
156 of this volume, —Our author takes. notice of a noble 
race of horſes in Nubia, which are juſtly celebrated all 
over the world. This breed was introduced into the 
country at the Saracen's conqueſt, and have been pre- 


ſerved unmixed to this day; they ſeem to be a diſtinct 


animal from the Arabian horſe. Bruce's Travels, IV. 551. 
„ Among the wild animals are a prodigious number of 
the Carel or Antelope kind; the Hyena is ſtill more nu- 
merous; there are few varieties of the dog or fox kind 
of theſe the moſt numerous is the Deep, or as he is called, 
the Jackal. The Wild Boar, ſmaller and ſmoother in the 
hair than that of Barbary or Europe, but differing in no- 
thing elſe, is met frequently in ſwarms on banks of 
rivers: as he is accounted unclean in Abyſſinia both by 
Chriſtians and Mahometans, conſequently not perſecuted 
| ts hunters, both he and the Fox ſhould have multi- 
— but it is probable they, and many other beaſts, 
when young, are deſtroyed by the voracious Hyena.. The 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Giraffe or Camelopardalis, are in- 
habitants of the low hot. country; nor is 17 Lian, or 
Zeopard Fuudb, which is the Panther, ſeen in the high and 
cultivated country. There are no Tygers in Abyſſinia, nor, 
as far as I know; in Africa; it is an ¶iatic animal.” 
r 8 
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Innumerable flocks. of Apes and Baboom, of different 
kinds, deſtroy the fields of millet; theſe; and an incredi- 
ble number of common Rats, make great deſtruction. I 
never ſaw a Rabbit in Myſſinia, but there is plenty of 
Hares; this too is an animal which they reckon unclean, 
and not being hunted for food, it ſhould ſeem they ought 
to have increaſed to greater numbers; it is probable, how- 
ever, that the great number of Eagles, Vultures, and. beaſts 
of prey, has kept them within reaſonable bounds,” The Hip- 
popotamus and Crocodile abound in all the rivers, not only 
of Abyſſinia, but as low down as Nubia and Egypt. There 
are many of the ſs kind, in the lower country, toward 
the frontiers of Atbara, but no Zebras; theſe are the in- 
habitants of Fazuelo and Narea.” Travels, V. 83—85; 
The number of Birds in Myſſinia exceeds that of other 
animals beyond proportion. The high and low coun- 
tries are equally ſtored with them, The firſt kind are the 
carnivorous birds; many ſpecies of the Eagle and Hawk; 
many more {till of the Palture kind, which overſtock all 


parts of this country, That ſpecies of Glede called Had. 


daya, ſo frequent in Egypt, comes very punctually into 
Ethiopia at the return of the ſun, after the tropical rains, 
to feed on the ſhell-fiſh which is left on the ſhores by the 
receſs of the waters, and on the carcaſes of large beaſts of 
every kind which are ſlain by the hunters, many of which 
are left on the ſpot; the Field Rais are alſo: their food: 
beſide which the continual wars which are maintained; 
furniſh abundance of human carcaſes for theſe birds ta 
devour. In this country there are likewiſe a great number 

of birds that live on inſets. _ | 3 ll 45 TH 

Honey is here the principal food of all ranks of people, 

and conſequently a number of Bees are produced every. 
where. Part of theſe are kept in large cages, in baſkets 
hung upon the trees ; ſome attach themſelves to the. 
branches, others build neſts in the ſoft wood. The large 
and fragrant flower of the Bohabal furniſhes theſe inſets 


generally borrows. its colour from the flowers and herbs 
whence it is gathered: at Dixan we were ſurpriſed to fee 
the honey red like blood. There are Bees who build in 
the earth, whoſe honey is nearly black, as has been 
obſerved by the Jeſuit Jerome Lobo, “I willingly place this 
truth to his credit, the only one I think I can find in his 
natural hiſtory ; a ſmall atonement for the multitude of 
falſhoods this vain and idle romancer has told 
occaſion.” Bruce, V. 151.— We ſhall have an oppor- 
tunity of reſcuing the character of Lobo, in one or -two 
important inſtances at leaſt, from ſuch imputations, be- 
fore we leave Abyſſimia, | | 
Water- Fowl ate not in abundance, eſpecially the web- 
footed kind. Vaſt varieties of the Stork cover the plains. 
The large indigenous birds that reſide conſtantly on the 
high mountains, have moſt of them an extraordinary pro- 
ikea made. againſt the con'inual floods of rain which 
pour down periodically : each feather is a tube, from the 
pores of which iſſue a very fine duſt or powder, in ſuch 
abundance as to ſtain the hand upon graſping them. This 
is particularly inſtanced in the golden eagle of Lamelmon. 
In looking at this duſt,” ſays our author, © throbgh 4 
ſtrong magnifying power, I thought I diſcerned it to be 
in form of a number of fine feathers.” Bruce, V. 152. 
There are many kinds of fwallow unknown in Europe. 
Thoſe that are common in Europe appear in paſſage at 
the very ſeaſon when theyt ake their flight from that part. 
There are. few owls, but they are of immenſe ſize and 
great beauty. The crown is marked white and black, 
nearly in equal proportions; here too is one kind of 
raven of a large ſize, with feathers black intermixed with 
brown ; his beak tipped with white, -and a figure like a 


Cu 
ct Fed ſaw either ſparrow, magpie, or bat. Pigeons 
there are in great numbers; ſome very excellent food, 
particularly one which is called waalia: all the pigeons, 
but one ſort, are birds of paſſage; that one lives in the 
cavities of houſes, or in holes in the wall, and this is not 
eaten, but accounted unclean, for a very whimſical rea- 
ſon; they ſay it has claws like a falcon, and is a mixture 
from that bird. © e Tedd e 
Among the reptiles we ſhall only ſelect the ceraftes, or 
horned viper, of which Mr. Bruce gives the two following 


| remarkable accounts. One day, when I was with the 
e ee e e e ne and brother 
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with a honey which it ſtrongly perfumes. The honey 
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wn cloth, which ſeemed not to differ in qualit 
cloth worn by his ſervants, except that all 44 the edges 
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brother of Sketh Alelan, prime miniſter of Senngar, a 
flave of his brought a cera/tes, which he had juſt then 
taken out of an hole, and was handling with the utmoſt 
familiarity. 1 told him my ſuſpicion that the teeth had 
been drawn, but he aſſured me they were not, as did his 
maſter Kittou, who took it from him, wound it round his 
arm, and, at my defire, ordered the ſervant to carry It 
home with me. I took a chicken by the neck, and made 
it flutter before him: his ſeeming indifference immedi- 
ately left him, and he bit it with great ſigns of anger : 
the chicken died almoſt immediately. I fay his feeming 
indifference, for I conſtantly obſerved that however lively: 
the viper was before, upon being ſeized by any of theſe 
barbarians, he ſeemed as if taken with ſickneſs and feeble- 
neſs, frequently ſhut his eyes, and never turned his mouth 
toward the arm of the perſon who held him.“ Bruce's 
Travels, V. 209. The other inflance is ſtill more aſtoniſh- 
ing. I will not heſitate to aver, ſays our author, © that 
I have ſeen at 'Cairo (and it may be ſeen daily without 
trouble or expence) a man who came from above the 
Catacombs, who has taken a Ceraftes with his naked hand, 
from a'number of others lying at the bottom of a tub, has 
put it upon bis bare head, covered it with the common red 
cap he wore, then taking it out, put it in his breaſt, and 
tied it about his neck like a necklace; after which it has 
been applied to a hen, when the viper bit it, and the crea- 
ture died in a few minutes: to complete the experiment, 


tail, has ate it as one would do a carrot, or a ſtock 
of cellery,without any ſeeming repugnance.” Idem, p. 198. 

Before we finiſh this ſection, it is proper to take notice 
of an intenſely hot wind which ſometimes paſſes over 
this country, and which is called the Simoom. Afr. Bruce 

frequently felt its influence; .once when he and his com- 
' pany were on their way to Raſcid, when they became 
ſo enervated, their ftomachs ſo weak, with ſuch violent 


_ Head-achs, that they were incapable of pitching their tents, | 


but each wrapping himſelf in his cloak, reſigned him- 
ſelf immediately to ſleep. On the 13th of October, when 
at Gendi, to uſe his own words, © the poiſonous Si- 
moom blew as if it came from an oven; our eyes were 
dim, our lips cracked, our knees tottering, our throats | 
perfeMy dry, and no relief was found from drinking 


an immoderate quantity of water. The people adviſ- 
ed me to dip a ſponge in vinegar an 


d water, holding 
it before my mouth and noſe, and this greatly reliev- 
ed me.” Travels, IV. 532. Mr. Bruce does not ſay 
from what quarter the $7moont blows. See the account 
of the Siroce wind, in our Second Volume, page 395. | 


S E C T. IV. | 
The Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the NUB1ans 
and ABYSSINLANS. * | 

UBTA and Abyſſinia are inhabited by many dif- 

ferent nations and tribes of people, whoſe origin, 
cuſtoms, manners, language, and religion are extremel 
various. Thoſe who are properly called Abyſſinians 
are generally tall and well ſhaped; their complexion 
may be called black, but ſome of them are inclined to 
the tawny, and. to a reddiſh brown. Among them the 


olive is reckoned the fiheſt complexion, and next to that 
the jet black; but the reddiſh, | and particularly the 


ellowiſh brown, is eſteemed the moſt © difagreeable. | 


are ſtout and ſtrong, briſk and healthy. 
e dreſſes and manners of this coun 
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I ; 
The dr untry we 
lect chiefly from Mr. Bruce's travels. When he firſt viſit. 
ed the king of Sennaar, he found him in a ſmall room, not 
twenty feet ſquare, the aſcent. to which was by two ſhort 
flights of narrow ſteps: the floor of the room was covered 
with broad ſquare tiles, over which was laid a who” pn 
carpet, and the walls were hung with tapeſtry of the ſame 
country; the. whole very — kept and in order. 
Ihe king was ſitting on a mattreſs laid on the ground, 
which was likewiſe covered with a Perſian carpet, and 
round him was a number of cuſhions of Venetian cloth of 
gold: his dreſs did not correſpond with that magnificence, 
r it was nothing but a large looſe ſhirt of Surat blue cot- 
from the 
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mall col- 
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of it the ſeams were double ſtitched with white ſilk, and 
likewiſe round the neck; his head was uncovered, and he 
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wore his own ſhort black hair. The next time our 
traveller was introduced to the king, he found him ſittin 

in a large apartment. He was then naked, but had ſeve- 
ral cloths laying upon his knee and about him, whilſt, a 
ſervant was rubbing him over with very ſtrong butter or 
greaſe, with which his hair was dropping, as if wet with 
water: large as the room was, it could be ſmelt through 
the whole of it. The ointment thus liberally poured was 
afterward found to be elephant's greaſe, which they 
conſider as giving ſtrength to the body, and ſmoothneſs 
to the ſkin. © The ſervants, after rubbing him abundantly 
with this greaſe, brought a pretty large horn, and in it 
ſomething ſcented, about as liquid as honey; it was plain 
that civet was a great part of the compoſition, The king 
went out at the door, and there two men deluged him 
with cold water; he then returned, and a ſlave anointed 
him with this ſweet ointment ; after which he dreſſed, 
being going to his women's apartment, where he was to 
ſup. Travels, IV. 4 | | 

e Guangoul, the chief of the Galla of Angot, had long 
hair, plaited and interwoven with the bowels of oxen, and 
ſo knotted and twiſted together as to render it impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh the hair from the bowels, which hung down 
in long ; rnd part before his breaſt, and part behind his 
| ſhoulders; the moſt extraordinary 1inglets I had ever 
He had likewiſe a wreath of guts hung about his 
neck, and ſevefal rounds of the fame about his middle, 
which ſerved as a girdle, below which was a ſhort cotton 
cloth, dipt in butter, and all his body was wet, and 
running down with the ſame. He ſeemed to be about 
fifty years of age, with a confident and inſolent fuperiority 
painted in his face.“ Travels, IV. 99. | | 

All the Aby//mians anvint themſelves with butter daily 
after bathing. dem, 101. 

Ar. Bruce, when he fuſt viſited Adelan, the ſkekh of 
Sernaar, which was early in the morning, found him 
drefled in a long drab- coloured camblet gown, lined 
with yellow ſatin, and a camblet cap like a head-piece 
with two ſhort points that covered his ears. They after- 
ward went together into a large ſaloon hung round with 
mirrors and ſcarlet damaſk ; on one of the longeſt ſides 
were two large ſophas, covered with crimſon and yel- 
low damaſk; and large cuſhions of cloth of gold, like 
to the king's ;*Adelan then pulled off his camblet coat 
and cap, and remained in a crimſon fattin coat, reach- 
ing down' below his knees, which lapped over at the 
breaft, and was girt round his waiſt, with a ſcarf or ſaſh, in 
which he had ftuck a ſhort dagger, in an ivory ſheath, 
mounted with gold, and one of the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful amethyſts . that * ſaw, mount- 
ed plain without any diamonds, and a ſmall gold ear- 
ring in one of his ears. Travels, IV. 439. To theſe 
deſcriptions we ſhall add the dreſs of Sittina, queen of 
Chendi : ſhe wore a kind of round cap of ſolid gold 
upon the crown of her head, beaten very thin and hung 
round with ſequins ; a variety. of gold chains, ſolitaires 
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Y | and necklaces of the fame metal about her neck; her hair 


was 'plaited in ten or twelve ſmall diviſions, like tails, 
which hung down below her waiſt, and over her was 
thrown a common cotton white garment ; ſhe had a pur- 
ple ſilk ſtole or ſcarf hung very gracefully upon her back, 
which was brought again round her waiſt without cover-. 
ing her ſhoulders or arms; upon her wriſts ſhe had two 
bracelets, like handcuffs, about half an inch thick, and 
two manacles of the ſame metal at her feet, fully an inch 
in diameter ; the moſt diſagreeable and aukward part of 
all her dreſs. Travels, IV. 532. 2 
The common dreſs of Sennaar is very ſimple: it con- 
liſts of a long ſhirt of blue Surat cloth, called Maroꝛuty, 
which covers them from the lower part of their neck 
down to their feet, but does not conceal the neck itſelf. 
Fhe only difference between the dreſs of the men and of 
the women is, that the latter cover their neck altagether 
and are buttoned before. The men have ſometimes a 
ſaſh tied about their middle, and both men and women; 
go bare-footed about the houſe, which is the practice 
even with the better ſort of people. Their floors are 
covered with Perſian carpets, eſpecially the women's 
apartments. In fair weather they wear ſandals, and with- 
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out doors they uſe a kind of wooden pattens, very neatly. 
15 1 - _- ornamented 
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ornamented with ſhells, In the greateſt heat at noon, 
they order duckets of water to be thrown upon them in- 
ſtead of bathing ; but men and women anoint themſelves 
at leaſt once a day with camels greaſe mixed with civet, 
which they imagine. ſoftens their ſkin, and preſerves them 
from cutaneous eruptions, of which they are ſo;appre- 
henſive, that the ſmalleſt pimple in any viſible part of. the 
body keeps them in the houſe till it diſappears. For 
the ſame reaſon, though they have a clean ſhirt every 
day, they uſe one dipped in greaſe to lie in every night. 
They have no covering but this, and lie upon a bull's 
hide tanned, and very much ſoftened by this conſtant 
greaſing, and at the ſame time very cool, though it oc- 
caſions a ſmell which no waſhing can free them from: 
The Agows, in whoſe country the Mie riſes, one of the 
moſt conſiderable nations in Ayſſinia, are clothed in 
hides, which they ſoften and manufacture in a method 
peculiar to themſelves, The younger ſort are chiefly 
naked. The married women carry their children about 
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The. Fews are ſaid to be their only weavers, as they are 
in moſt parts of the empire their only ſmiths, and Work 
in all kinds of metal. At Halfaia (a town ſituated about 
16 N. latitude; at which place the periodical rains ter- 
minate) is a manufacture of coarſe cotton cloth call 

dimour, which ſerves the purpoſe of ſmall money through 
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all the lower parts of Atbara. The ſame kind of man- 


facture is carried on at Teawa, They are of the ſize, of 
large towels, juſt long enough to go round the middle. 
Bruce's Travels, IV. 521. 405. 1 5 

The practice of eating raw fleſh, particularly that of 
the cow kind, is very prevalent in this country; and Mr. 
Brute gives an account of a feſtival at which he was pre- 
ſent, where the king, his nobles and their women, being 
ſeated, a man and woman alternately, the company was 
ſerved with ſlices of fleſh cut off from à living co 
which was brought there for the purpoſe of furniſhing this 
ferocious and bloody repaſt ; ſuch 2 being not only 
conſidered as the higheſt luxury of the table, but as a 


with them upon their backs: their cloathing is like a 
ſhirt down to their feet, and girded with a belt or girdle 
about their middle ; the lower part of it reſembles a large 
double petticoat, one ply of which they turn back over 
their ſhoulders, faſtening it with a pin or ſkewer acroſs 
their breaſts before, and carry their children in it behind. 
The dreſs of the Shum, or prieſt of theſe people, conſiſted 
of an ox's hide wrapped round his body and tied with a 
broad belt: this ſkin was fo ſcraped, and rubbed, and 
manufactured, that it was of the conſiſtence and appearance 
of ſhamoy, only browner in colour. Above this he wore 
a cloak with the hood up and covering his head. He was 
bare-legged, but had ſandals, much like thoſe upon the 
ancient ſtatues. Bruce's Travels, III. p. 739. 735. We 
ſhall have much more to ſay of theſe people when we 
come to ſpeak of the religions of the country. _ 
The Abyſſmians are entirely negligent with regard to 
the ſymmetry and architecture of their buildings, which 
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powerful ſtimulus to amorous gratifications. The fleſh 
of lions is alſo much prized. In the diſtricts where the 
hunters of elephants reſide, the fleſh of that animal is their 
principal food. Bruce, IV. 315: At Sennaar, our tra- 
veller ſat down to a dinner of camel's fleſh ſtewed with 
an herb of a viſcous ſlimy ſubſtance, called Cammia, 
id. 435. At Halfaia, the people eat cats, alſo the river 
horſe and the crocodile, id. 515, 3 
Of their food Lobo thus ſpeaks: 
friend, they kill an ox, and ſet immediateh 
it raw upon the table; for their moſt eleg 
beef newly killed, with pepper and ſalt; the 


of the 


ox ſerves them for oil and vinegar : ſonie; to heighten the 


COW, 


© When they feaſt a 
a quarter of 
t treat is raw 


delicacy of the entertainment, add a kind of ſavice; which 
they call Manta, made of what they take out of the guts of | 


the ox; this they ſet on the fire, with butter, falt, 
and onions. Raw beef; thus' reliſhed, is their nic | 
and is eaten by them with the ſame appetite and pleaſure as 


is owing to their living in tents or camps, after the man- 
ner of their monarchs ; ſo that, except a'few old royal 
palaces, here are neither public ſtructures nor private 
buildings worthy of notice to be ſeen throughout the 


whole empire; for thoſe they ſtyle houſes would hardly | 
deſerve the name of huts among us, they being built | 
moſt | 
manner, ſo as to be eaſily reared, and as rea- 


of cy and laths put together in the meaneſt 
flovenly 
dily abandoned, when they think proper to remove their 


quarters. Theſe buildings belong to the inferior ſort, 


who follow the royal camp, and being unable to purchaſe | 


tents, erect theſe huts with almoſt as little trouble as is 
commonly taken in rearing a large tent. 
„The pray emperors. themſelves had ne 
palaces, till the Portugueſe miſſionaries! came among 
them, but lived in their ftately pavilions, where they were 
attended by all their nobles, guards, and other retinue. 
Such ſtrangers were they not only to all kinds of 
ſtately edifices, but even to common regular buildings, 
that when father Pazz undertook to build a magnificent 
edifice for ſultan Segued, none of that prince's ſubjects 
knew ſo much as how to dig the ſtones out of the 
quarries, much leſs how to ſquare or work them fit for 
uſe. _ He was therefore obliged to teach them both that, 
and how to make the proper tools for the maſons, car- 
penters, Joiners, and. in ſhort, far every part of the work; 
and alſo how: to join the ſtones, which was performed 
with a red clay of ſo glutinous a nature, that it makes a 
good ſtrong cement, without the help of quick-lime. 
The people were filled with amazement, at beholding 
not only a large ſtupendous ſtructure erected with much 
ſtrength and regularity, but even high and ſtately ſtories 
raiſed one upon another, for which they had not even 
a proper word, but ſtyled them babeth-laibeth, or houſe 
houſe. 18 eee 17 bs | 
They have but-few manufacturers among them, and 
though they are chiefly dreſſed in linen and cotton, and 
their country is as proper for producing both as any in 
Africa, they are ſo indolent, that they raiſe no more than 
will juſt ſerye their preſent wants; and the leſs of either 
ſerves them, as they make no uſe of any at their tables 
or ſor their beds, and a ſmall quantity is ſufficient to 
ſerve the common people as a covering for their bodies. 


* 


ither caſtles nor 


we do the beft partridges. They have oſten done me 
s ſauce; and I had 


the favour of helping me to ſome of 


e pperz 
Ly Ach 


no way to decline eating it, but by telling them it was tod 


good for a miſſionary.? Voyage to Aby nia, p. 54. 
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peror. Of his Camp, and its Removal. e Manner 
in which the Princes were formerly confined, and raiſed to 
the Throne. The Marriage of the Emperor ; and the 
Revenues of the Empire. | 


| HE: Aby/inian empire appears to have been from 
* 
ing to their annals, there never was a period of time ſince 
its firſt origin, when the princes of this country did not 


its firſt foundation entirely deſpotic ; and, accord- 


ge ſv 


Of the Power, Authority, Deſcent; and Titles of the Eu- 


claim an abſolute right over the lives, liberty, and for- 


tunes of their ſu 


bjects as well as an uncontrollable au- 


thority in all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and it is not known, 


exorbitant power, or ſecure the liberties of the ſubject. 
- Theſe princes boaſt their being deſcended from Mentle- 
hech, the ſon of Solomon, king of Iſrael, by the queen 


of Sheba, According to them this princeſs reigned twen= 


ty- five years after her return from Fudea, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by this ſon, from whom deſcended” a ſeries of 


princes in a direct line down to the year nine hundred 
and ſixty, when the crown paſſed into another family; 


that there ever were any written laws to reſtrain this 


but was afterward reſtored to the former. Hence the 


etnperor' {till retains the pompous titles of the Beloved of 


God, Son of the Pillar of Sion, Kinſman to the race of 
oy Son of David and Solomon, and Emperor of the 


reat and High Ethiopia, its kingdoms and provinces; 
&c. They alſo bear in their arms a lion holdin 
with this inſcription in the Ethiopic tongue, 
ec of the tribe of Judah is victorious.” . 
The reſpect paid to this prince amounts almoſt to ado- 
ration; thoſe wWho are admitted to his preſence fall pro- 
ſtrate before him, and kiſs the earth as they approach his 
Fer and it is faid that even in his abſence they _ 
| Tar 


- 


a croſs, 
ebe lion a 


332 


hear his name mentioned without bowing very low, and 
touching the ground with their hand. The other niarks 
of grandeur , conſiſt in the retinue with which he 
is attended; for he is not only accompanied by his own 
houſhold and guards, which are very numerous, but by 
all the grandees and officers of the empire, who ſtrive to 
outvie each other in the greatneſs and ſplendor of their 
retinue, in the richneſs of their drefs, and the magni- 
ficence of their pavilions. We have already obſerved, that 
they chiefly live in tents; the empetor's camp always 
takes up a large ſpace of ground, and makes a very ſplen- 
did appearance, to which the regular diſpoſition of the 
ſtreets, and great variety of tents, ſtreamers, and other 
ornaments, and eſpecially the many lights and fires at 
night, do not a little contribute ; ſo that the whole appears 
like a vaſt open and regular city, in whoſe centre, or on 
ſome eminent ,part of it, ſtands the imperial pavilion, 
which excels all the reſt in height, bulk, and grandeur. 
Next to it are thoſe of the empreſſes and royal family, 
and then thoſe of the officers of the court, all appearing 
with proportionable, though inferior luſtre ; to theſe 
may be added thoſe large and ſtately pavilions which 
ſerve as churches, upon which they beſtow no ſmall ex- 
pence, in adorning them both within and without. In 
ſhort, the imperial camp is of vaſt extent, and yet good 
order is commonly obſerved in it. It has markets, courts 


of juſtice, and places where young perſons of rank per- 


form a variety of exerciſes on horſeback. But all the 
reſt reſembles only a great number of long extenſive lanes, 
of mean ordinary taſte, or low miſerable huts of lath 
and clay covered with ſtraw which ſerve the emperor's 
guards, ſoldiers, and a prodigious multitude of ſuttlers and 
other attendants. $7 

When the emperor removes his camp, or, as it may 
de properly ſtyled, his metropolis, which is chiefly oc- 
caſioned either through the want of wood, proviſions, or 
the different wars in which he is engaged, the chief care 
is to chooſe: a convenient and ſpacious ſpot well furniſhed 
with water, and eſpecially with wood, of which they 
make ſuch. havock, that vaſt foreſts are frequently laid 
bare in a ſhort time; and they are amazed, and think 
it incredible, that ſuch great cities as are in other parts 
of the world, ſhould be able to ſubſiſt ſo long a time in 
one place without being in extreme want of wood. 

The emperor, in his march, whether in time of peace 
or war, is always attended by his chief miniſters; he 
appears with a crown on his head made of pure gold, 
with ſilver -lilies, intermixed with pearls, and fixed on 
a cap of blue velvet, on the top of which is a gold 


ros. | 
the time that theſe accounts were written, the 


Since 
empire has been greatly weakened by long and fierce in- 
teſtine commotions, and the grandeur of the emperor 
conſequently much diminiſhed, but Mr. Bruce gives the 
following inſtances of his deſpotic power, and of the ſer- 
vile homage which is paid to him. It is death to ſtrike, 
or lift the hand to ſtrike, in the king's preſence. Travels, 
IV. 79. Sitting on the king's ſaddle, or in his ſeat at 
Gendar is high treaſon. III. 586. In all places where a 
governor is inveſted with fupreme power, it is cuſtomar 
to have an arm-chair left empty in the middle of the 
where juſtice is adminiſtered, which repreſents the 
ſovereign, and to which obeiſance is made. IV. 357. 

' There is an officer named Kal Hatze who ſits always 
upon the ſteps, at the ſide of the lattice window, where 
there is a hole, covered in the inſide with a curtain of 
green taffeta : behind this curtain the king fits, and through 
the hole ſends, by this officer, what he has to ſay to the 
board, who ariſe, and receive the meſſenger ſtanding, 
Travels, IV. 76. 4. £345 _— 

When the king was marching with his army, the Shum 
or lord of a diſtri through which he paſſed, and his ſon, 
were both hanged, becauſe a branch of a tree which 
reached acroſs a piece of water, had taken off the king's 
cap, and left him bare-headed. IV. 66. HATE 

Notwithſlanding the deſpotic power which preyails in 

nia, and no leſs in Nubia, yet the king of Sennaar 
poſſeſſes his ſovereignty ſubject to a condition which 
renders him entirely at the mercy of his nobles, and yet 
the firſt title of nobility in the country is that of flave; 
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any appearance of your undervaluing a man at Sennaar, 
he inſtantly aſks you, if you know who he is? If you do 
not know bn is a ſlave? In the ſame idea of ariſtocratica] 
importance, as would be expreſſed in England, upon a like 
occaſion, Do you know to whom you are ſpeaking ? Do 
you know that I am a peer? All titles and dignities are 
undervalued and precarious, unleſs they are in the hands 
of one that is a ſlave ; ſlavery in Sennaar is the only true 
nobility.” IV.. 459. | | | 

The reſtriction alluded to above, under which the king 
of Sennaar reigns, is as follows: When a king aſcends 
the throne, he receives his dignity upon this expreſs con- 
dition, that he may be lawfully put to death by his own 
ſubjects or ſlaves, upon a council being held by the great 
officers, and they decreeing that it is not for the advantage 
of the ſtate that he ſhould be ſuffered to reign any longer. 
There is one officer of his own family, who alone can be 
the inſtrument of ſhedding his ſovereign's and kinſman's 
blood: this officer is called Cid el Coom, which means, 
maſter of the king's houſehold or ſervants, but he has no 
vote in depoſing the king, nor is any guilt imputed to him, 
notwithſtanding many of his ſovereigns he thus regularly 
murders. Achmet Sid el Gem, with whom Mr. Bruce 
was upon the moſt intimate terms while he continued at 
Sennaar, who reſided in the king's ( //main's) palace, had 
put to death the late king, Naſſer, and two of his ſons, 
who were well grown, beſide a child at its mother's 
breaſt, and he was expected every day to be directed to 
act the ſame part by 7ſmain, though at that time there 
was no malice on the one part nor jealouſy on the other, 
although Mr. Bruce believed each of them had an appre- 
henſion of what was likely to happen. This royal exe. 
cutioner told our traveller with great coolneſs, in anſwer 
to the queſtion why he murdered Naſſer's ſons in his fa- 
ther's preſence ? that he did not dare to do otherwiſe 
from duty to Naſſer, whoſe right it was to ſee his ſons ſlain 
in'a regular and lawful manner, and this was by cutting 
the throat with a ſword, and not by a more ignominious 
and painful death, which if it had not been done in his 
father's fight, the vengeance of their enemies might have 
ſuggeſted and inflicted. He faid that Naſſar was very 
little concerned at the ſpectacle of his ſons? death, but 
very loath when it came to his turn to die, earneſtly con- 
juring Achmet to ſuffer him to eſcape ; but finding all 
entreaties vain, he ſubmitted without reſiſtance. * 
Bruce aſked Achmet, if he was not afraid, when he entered 
into the king's preſence, leſt he too might take it into 
his head to ſhew him that to die or be flain was not ſo 
ſlight a matter as he made of it? He ſaid by no means; 
that it was his duty to be with the king the greateſt part 
of the morning, and neceſſarily once very late in the 
evening. That the king knew he had no hand in the 
harm that might be done to him, nor 5 way advanced 
his death; but being come to the point that he muſt die, 
the reſt was only à matter of decency, and it would 
undoubtedly be the object of his choice rather to be ſlain 
by the . of his own relation in private, than by thoſe 
of an hired aſſaſſin, an Arab, or a Chriftian ſlave, in public 
view. Travels, IV. 462. 2 7 5 155 

It has been already hinted, that the crown of Abyſſinia 
is hereditary, and muſt be preſerved in the ſame family; 
but the emperor, if he pleaſes, may chooſe any one of 
his children whom he thinks moſt worthy to ſucceed him. 
This probably gave birth to the ſevere cuſtom, formerly 
obſerved in this empire, of confining all the princes of the 
blood to the fortreſs, or rock, called Ambague 
ſome have deſeribed as a ſevere and diſagreeable place of 
confinement, : on the ſummit of a lofty mountain; while 
others repreſent it as an earthly paradiſe, in which theſe 
princes enjoyed every bleſſing except liberty, and were 
educated in a manner ſuitable to their birth. © This cuſ- 
tom, according to Lobo, was eſtabliſhed in the year 1260, 
and had been aboliſhed ſome time when he was in the em- 
pire. From it Dr. Jobnſon founded his pleaſing romance 
of Raſſelas: | | s | 
The Abyſſm 


| 


| 
an monarchs, like their ancient progeni- 
tor Solomon, king of the Fews, allow themſelves à plu- 
rality of wives; and not only imitate him in that, but in 
2 of different religions, even Mabometant and 
Gentiles; and ſome have carried this ſo. far, as to allow 


there is, indeed,” ſays Mr. Bruce, & no other, Von 


F 


en heathen wives to have their on temples and ages 5 


en, which 


A K 


——_— 
fo that on one ſide might be ſeen the church of God, and 


on the other a pagan temple. Others, however; have 
had ſo much regard to their religion, as to Cauſe thoſe 
Pagan or Mahometan ladies to be inſtructed and baptized 
before they married them. The generality of theſe princes, 
however, chooſe to ** the daughters of noble families 
among their ſubjects; while others pay a greater regard to 
the natural endowments of the mind, or the beauty of the 
perſon, than to their noble extraction. pd 
It was formerly the cuſtom for the emperors never to 
appear in public, and they were ſeldom known to trouble 
themſelves: with the affairs of government, the care of 
which was committed to two miniſters, called babluded, 
or favourites: but this cuſtom has been long aboliſhed, 
and they ſhew themſelves to their ſubjects at leaſt three 
or four times a year, though none is allowed to fee them 
eat, except the pages wha feed them; (for both they and 
all the great have their meat cut into bits, and conveyed 
to their mouths by young pages) : and when they give 
audience to foreign ambaſſadors, they always fit out of 
fight behind the curtain. | | 


The revenues of the empire ſeem to. be very incon- 
fiderable, and ' chiefly ariſe. from the four following 
branches: the firſt is the tribute paid by the governors of 
ſuch provinces andkingdoms as abound with gold; which 
amounts to no more than about five or ſix thotiſand, 
ounces per annum, one year with another. The next 
branch ariſes from the ſale of all the great offices of the 
empire, and the yearly tribute they pay him. The third. 
branch conſiſts of a tenth of all the cattle of the empire 
levied every third year, and the fourth of. a piece of 
"cotton cloth paid for every cotton loom, fle 


SECT. VI 
Of the great Officers, and the Forces of the Empire ; the 
Manner of trying Cauſes; and the Puniſbments inflicted 
on Criminalt. dr 33 
IE emperor has a chief officer who is called raſh, 
or ras, according to Mr. Bruce, which means prin- 


— 


eipal; he is generaliſſimo of all the forces; he has under | could be more 


him two great officers, one of whom is a kind of high- 
ſteward, and is called lord of the ſervants, whoſe power 
extends not only over the civil judg | 
over all the viceroys, 88 of provinces, and the 
enerals of the army. The other, who is only a kind of 
under-ſteward to the king's houſhold, is ſtyled lord of the 
Teffer ſervants. OB ION rnd C128 ene 1 
According to Mr. Bruce, there is an office: at court, | 
which is called Axeleſſa el Camiſha, which, he fays, anſwers | 
. preciſely to room of the ſtole, or firſt lord of the-bed- 
chamber in England. Travels, TV. a7]. 
Theſe have in a good meaſure the management of the 
empire and the regulation of the army, which is indeed 
far from being anſwerable to the extent of the country, 
as they ſeld 
between four and five th 
It appears that the ſtate of the military force in this 
country has greatly changed ſince the miſſionaries made 
Europe acquainted with it; and the uſe of fire- arms is 
become” much more common. Mr. Bruce deſcribes the 
king's afmy in the year 1772, as conſiſting of twen 


* 
thouſand foot belonging “to Tigri and its Adee g 


* 


nd are cavalry, and the reſt 


ſix thouſand of which were armed with maſkets, ¶ When 


Poncet viſited this country, viz. in the year 1699, there 
were only fifteen hundred muſkets in all A inia.] The 
| reſt of the foot which joined them were about ten 

thouſand, beſide two thouſand of the king's houſehold, 
five hundred of which were horſemen. The'officers wer 


E 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſoldiers by Jocks of hair dyed yel-| 


low, ' interſperſed with black. On the. front of each 
helmet was à ſilver ſtar, or compoſed of ſome white 
metal, and before the fate down to the tip of the noſe, 
à flap of iron chain, made in the ſame manner as a 
coat y lighter, which ſerved as a viſor. 
7. avels, IV. 11 1155 [7 
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he forces at 
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p | 
of mail, but oul 
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2 Sennaar; Mr. Bruce makes to eonſiſt of 


| bear the name of Nubd, and fight naked; havin 


dred horſes, which, with the riders and armour c 
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es of the empire, but | is conſtantly performed 


ſeldom exceed forty thouſand men, of whom | 


. 333 
| | g no other 
defence than a round ſhield; and no other weapon than 
a ſhort javelin. They are very bad troops. There are 
alſo about eighteen hundred horſes, which are mounted by 
black ſlaves; armed with coats of mail, and without any 
other weapon than a broad Sclavonian ſword. Of theſe 
Mr. Bruce thus ſpeaks.  ** By the weight and power of 
man and horſe, they would, I ſuppoſe, beat down, or 
break through, double the number of any troops in the 
world; No body that has not ſeen this cavalry can haye 
ow idea to what perfection the horſe ariſes here. "Bruce, 
IV: 416. 480.——OQur author ſeems not aware how 
effectually piſtols, blunderbuſſes, and diſcipline; would 
ſtop their progreſs. | B” Hy 7 

The cavalry kept by the prime miniſter of Sennaar 
deſerves to be deſeribed. Out author, when viſiting that 
great man, on entering the gate'ſaw a number of dots, 
with the ſoldiers barracks behind them : theſe horſes 
were all piquetted in reins, their faces. to theobarracks. 
e It was,” ſays he, © one of the fineſt ſights, I ever ſay, 


of the kind.“ All theſe horſes were above ſixteen hands 


high, of the breed of the old Saracen horſes, finely made, 


and as ſtrong as our coach horſes, hut exceedingly nim- 
ble in their motions ; rather thick and ſhort! in the fore- 


hand, but with the moſt beautiful eyes, ears and heads, in 


the world: they were moſtly black; ſome of them black 


And white, ſome of them milk white, with white eyes and 
white hoofs. A ſteel ſhirt of mail hung upon each man's 


e oppoſite to his horſe, and before it an antelope's 
in, made foft like ſhamoy, with which it was oo Vered from 


the dew of the night. A head- piece of copper, without 


creſt or plumage, was ſuſpended by a lace about the ſhirt 
of mail, and was the moſt' pictureſque patt of the trophy. 


To theſe was added an enormous broad ſword in a red 


leather ſtabbard, and upon the pummel hung two thick 
gloves, not divided into fingers as ours, but like hedgers, 


their fingers in one poke. © They told me, fays-aur 
author, & that within the incloſure there were four hun- 


r complete 
for each of them, were all the property of -She#h 2 


every horſeman being his ſlave, and bought with bis 


money. No body of horſes, under any Chriſtian power 
bed 
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438. I. 
he following very ſingular and lavage ceremony, which 

after a ſucceſsful battle, Mr. Bruce 
was witneſs to. It ſeems, ſo far as relates to the kind bf 
ſpoil which is exhjbited, to reſemble the practice of the 
Fewiſh nation, when they waged war upon the Phils/ftaxes 


* 


and other nations of ancient Canaan. At the cloſe of a 


day of battle, each chief is obliged to ſit at the door of 
his tent, and ſuch of his followers as have ſlain a man, 
preſent themſelves ſingly, by turns, armed as in fight, 
with the bloody foreſkin of the man whom he has lain, 
hanging upon the wriſt of his right hand; in which he 
alſo holds his lande, bratidilhing it over his maſter or 


"miſtreſs, as if he intended to ſtrike, and repeating in a 


ſeeming rage, the following nonſenſical rhapſody, which 
9755 TRE: am John, the ſon o Ge the 
ſon of William, ſon of Thomas; I am the rider upon the 
brown horſe, I ſaved your father's lifè at ſuch 4 battfe ; 
where would you bave been if I had not fought for 
you to-day? Voa give me no encouragement, no'cloaths, 
no money; you do not deſerve ſuch à ſervant as I am.“ 


whole of the ſlaughter- men have performed this rite : 
thoſe who have Killed more than one, repeat the fame 
words with each trophy which they throw upon the heap. 
Mr. Bruce believes there were four: hundred accumu- 
lated that day; and he adds, „it was monſtrous to fee 
[the young and beantiful Tela Mariam, ſitting upon a 
ſtool; preſiding at ſo filthy a ceremony.“ Bruce Tra- 
wels, IV. 177. "av 8 | oc Te. me © 8 1 * 

Their army is generally drawn up with little regularity, 
ſo that che firſt ſhock frequently begins and ends the bat- 
tle; one ſidè turning their back and the other purſuing; 
for it is ſo common to run from the enemy, that it is not 


| 


conſidered as 'a' diſgrace; and they never endeavour'to 
rally their troops, of indeed know how to go about it. 


; fourtee n thouſand 
92 VoI. I. 


1 % 
— 


, of a fierce and barbarous people that 


of de- 
pline, 


This behaviour is W owing to their want 
| | 7 | 


fore bis ſuperior. - Others ſucceed by turne; until the 


0 


. | 7 
diſpoſed.” Travels, IV. 


Wich this he throws his bloody ſpoil upon the ground be- 


— 


ſiaſtic, called the Acab Saat, whoſe office was one of the 


— 
— 


I boaſt their having received both their kings and the 
they have an{Covillam embarked for the EH 
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pline, for they are commonly hardy and inured to hunger, 
thirſt, and fatigue, to which they are trained up from 
their youth z and as they continue in the field the, greateſt 
part of the year, they are equally capable of bearing the 
' moſt exceſſive heat, and the moſt violent rains, with very 
litile for their ſuſtenance; and even this they procure by 
their labour, from the lands the emperor allows to thoſe 
in his ſervice. Another diſadvantage is, their taking their 
wives and children with them; and theſe are generally 
fo numerous, that a camp of thirty thouſand men always 
. conſiſts of above an hundred thoufand perſons, all of 
whom are obliged to live on the produce of the lands 
: affigned for their maintenance. | 
he army is attended by drums, and kettle-drums, 
larger and louder than ours, ' beſide trumpets, hautboys, 
flutes, and other inſtruments ; and alfo by a vaſt number 
of prieſts, who not only perform the divine ſervice in 
pavilions,” but eſcort and attend the ſacred utenſils with 
great e and with vocal and inſtru- 
mental mu | 0 4 3%. | 
The Abyſſmians have three kinds of capital puniſh- 
ments; the firſt, burying the criminal quite up to his 
mouth, then, covering his head with thorns and briars, 
they lay a heavy ſtone upon them. The ſecond is beat- 
ing them to death with thick clubs about two feet long; 
-but the moſt ufual method, in cafes of 'murder, is run- 
- ning the criminal through with their lances, in which 
caſe the neareſt relation of the deceaſed makes the firſt 
thruſt, and the reſt follow in due order; even thoſe who 
come after the criminal bas expired, generally dip their 
weapons in his blood, to ſhew that they are alſo concerned 
to revenge the murder of a relation. But what is ſtill more 
- barbarous, is the feaſting and loud rejoicing made by thoſe 
relations from the time the criminal is delivered into their 
hands till his execution, and more particulafiy on the 
night preceding it, to all which the priſoner himſelf is a 
. witneſs. . * | 


Mr. Bruce was preſent at many executions of great 
men, or puniſhments inflicted - for high-treaſon, in con- 
ſequence of the unſettled ſtate of the government at that 
time; one had his eyes pulled out, the eyelids of ano- 
ther were totally cut off, and both were expoſed in the 
market. place of Gondar, to the burning fun. An eccle- 


: higheſt in the empire, ark er to excommuni- 
_ cate the king, was tried, d guilty, and executed. | 
In conſequence of which excommunication, a company 


of vagrants called mummers, compoſed of buffoons, 


: fingers, and poſture-maſters, ridiculed the ras, or prime 
: miniſter, in and ſcurrilous rhymes ; in revenge 
. for which, on a ſignal made by the ras, the horſe ſud- 
: denly turned ſhort, and falling upon them, cut them all 
to pieces. Travels, IV. G ¶§99y. | 
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nian church was brought to acknowledge herſelf wholly 


ohen intent upon opening 
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Judah, with a high-prieſt, levites, and doctors in the law 
of Moſes.” | | | 
There is nothing in this account very improbable ; 
but the ſame record adds many circumſtances that are 
evidently falſe ; as, that the firſt-born of Iſrael, at the in- 
ſtigation. of Azariah, the ſon of Zadoc, went to Jeruſa- 
lem, and fetched the ark out of the temple; and, being 
aſſiſted by a train of miracles, eſcaped the purſuit of So- 
lomon, and arrived with it in Ethiopia. However, it is 
not improbable, that the prince of 4by//mia might cauſe 
another ark to be made like that formed b Miſes; and 
that this ſtory might be afterward- invented, in order ta 
procure it a more general veneration. | 
This ark is ſaid to be ſtill kept, and fo cloſely conceal- 
ed, that even their monarchs are not admitted to the ſight 
of it. Since the Abyſſinian emperors have aſſumed the 
cuſtom of living in tents, this precious relic is no longer 
confined to a temple, but always accompanies the royal 
camp, and is carried about with the greateſt form and 
ceremony, attended by four prelates in their pontifical 
habits, and about forty or fifty other prieſts, who chant 
before and after it ; while one marching backward before 
with a cenſer in his hand, offers incenſe to it all the 
way, till it be depoſited in the grand pavilion, which is 
the church of the imperial court. 1 
The Abyſſmians maintain, that they were converted 
to Chriſtianity by the eunuch or prime miniſter of their 
queen Candace, or, as they call her, Handale, who, 
after his converſion by Philip, they ſay returned into 
Ethiopia, and gave his queen a full account of all that 
ot oma z upon which that princeſs alſo believed in the 
oſpel. ; n 131. 1 
However, in the year 335, Athanaſius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, ordained Frumentius biſhop of Axuma, and 
ſent him to preach the Goſpel in Ethiopia. This he per- 
formed with great ſucceſs; the diſcipline of the church 
was then ſettled comformably to that of Alexandria; prieſts 
and deacons were every where ordained ; liturgies, arti- 
cles, and canons were ſettled and confirmed; and the A- 


ſubject to, and dependent upon that of Hexandria. 

he early travellers to. the eaſt, ſuch as. Rubruguis, 
Marco Pauls, and others, gave to the empire of Alyſſinia 
the name of Prefter, or Preſbyter John's country, from 
the great power and authority which was poſſeſſed by 
the chief eccleſiaſtic ; but Lobe accounts for this name 
being given to Abyſſinia, becauſe the country was con- 
founded, by the Portugueſe, with an ancient and famous 
chriſtian ſtate called by that name in the Indies, which is 
now known as the country of the Grand Lama. Voyage 
to ue. 44. The report which had been ſpread in 
Europe, of Chriſtianity being profeſſed in this remote and 
ſecluded country, induced John II. king of Portugal, 
a communication with the 
Eaft Indies, to attempt to gain ſome knowledge of Abyſſinia 
alſo. To effect both theſe purpoſes, he ſent Pedro de 
Covillam and Alphonſo de Payva, about the year 1488, who 


: Of the Religion of the ABY$81N1ANs, both before and ſuce were both thoroughly verſed in the Arabic language, into 


| [the eaſt. Fhe two travellers repaired to Cairo, whence 


they travelled in company with a caravan of Egyptian 


TT has already been intimated, that the Abyſſmans{merchants, and croſſed over to Aden on the Red Sea, where 


. Jewiſs- religion” from Solomon, Of this 


they ſeparated; Payva failed directly toward Abyſſinia, 
Indies. The latter com- 


Ancient record, which gives the following account of | pleted his travels ſucceſsfully and ſafely, but the former 


this ſingular event: a great and potent queen, 
named Arab, or Magueda, reigning in Ethiopia; being 
: informed by a merchant, named Tamerin, of the great 


power and wiſdom of Solomon, travelled to Feruſalem, at- 


. tended by a retinue of the greateſt princes and nobles o 
- Ethiopia, and with immenſe treafure. There Solomon in- 
ſtructed her in the knowledge of the true God; and 


ered of a fon, who was called Menilebech, and alſo 
David. This fon afterward going to Feruſalem to ſee his 


was unfortunately murdered, and the country remained 
entirely unknown to | Ezropeens until ſome miſſionaries 
were hardy enough to viſit it early in the laſt century. 
The-Abyſſmians,, however, retain many of the Jewiſh 
ceremonies beſide that of attending the ark. They cir- 
cumciſe not only the male but the female infants, which 
laſt is done by cutting off a ſmall piece of ſkin from the 


7 2 return home, at the end afnine months, ſhe was elitoris. They abſtain from blood, things ſtrangled, the 
- deliv 


fleſh of ſwine, and the other animals prohibited by the 
Moſaic law. According to Mr. Bruce, hares are likewiſe 


father Solhmen, was magnificently entertained by him, and interdicted for food. They. uſe purifications and waſhings 
anointed king of Ethiopia, by Zaduc and Foaſh, the high- after certain defilements., They oblige a man, if his 
; prieft; and when he was thoroughly inftrufted in the brother die without male iſſue, to marry his widow, and 
law of God, which he was to cauſe to be obſerved. in his| raiſe-up-ſeed- to his name; and they keep the ſeventh. day 


dominĩons, Salomon aſſigned ſeveral of the firſt-born of 
.' Jfrael to attend and ſerye him in Ethiopia, 


£ 


and furniſhed} 


ſabbath, | 


On the other hand; they believe the gg of the 


4 


5 bim with officers and ſervants belonging to the houſy of Trinity, and that , Chriſt 
4 0 ; 9 | 


ball: come agaig in glory to 
1 Judge 
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judge the quick and the dead, when the juſt ſhall inherit 
the kingdom of heaven, and unrepenting ſinners be ſent 
into hell. Mr. Bruce relates that a dwarf belonging to 
Ras Michael, prime miniſter of Aby//inia, whoſe name was 
Dono, conſtantly ſpent his time in reading the ſcriptures, 
the acts of the councils, the works of St. ohn Chryſoſtom, 
and other ſuck books as they have among them. IV. 101. 
The Abyſſinian clergy are allowed to marry. The 
people never enter their churches without pulling off 
their ſhoes or ſandals. The divine ſervice conſiſts of a 
ſet of prayers, pſalms, and hymns ſuitable to the ſeaſons, 


and for the moſt part performed with great decency and 


which prevents the people, who are in the b 


* 


* 
- 


away all this pollution in the clear 


- 
. 
. 


i 
* 
. 


devotion, without any of that pomp and ceremony uſed 
in the church of Rome, They have no bells, but call 
the people to the church by the — of wooden hammers, 
. which they ftrike upon a hollow board; at the hearing 
of which, both the clergy and laity ropary thither with a 
decent-gravity, ſaying ſome prayers all the way they go 
and when there, behave with great propriety. The prieſts 
and laity are ſeparated from each other; the former are 
in a kind of choir, with a curtain drawn before them, 
of the 
church, from ſeeing, though not from hearing the divine 
ſervice. . They have neither pews, benches, nor haſſocks, 
but continue ſtanding all the time. In none of theſe 
edifices, whether ſumptuous or mean, are any ſtatues or 


- carved images of any kind, except pictures in they will not 


ſuffer any crucifixes, whether carved or caſt in metal, to 
be ſeen in them, or to be worn about their necks, _ 
Here, as in moſt other countries, ſuperſtition reigns, to 


the depoſition of virtue and ſound morality. Mr. Bruce 


relates, that a dignified eceleſiaſtic, who had fallen under 


the king's diſpleaſure, was charged with various erimes, and 


with inceſt among the reſt, when replying to his accuſers 
faid—< Theſe might be crimes among the Franks, or 
other Chriſtians of that country, who live under a double 
diſpenſation, the law of Maſes, and the law of Chriſi; but 
the Alyſſinians are Beni Iſrael, (that is, children af Jrael, 
as indeed they call themſelves) and that in every age 
the patriarchs had acted as he did, and were not the 
leſs beloved of God.“ Travel, IV. 74. 


The ſame writer relates, that after a great number of 
horrid executions had taken place, all in conſequence of 


offences committed againſt the reigning ſovereign, the 


Ras acquainted him that the king had given orders to 


remove all the dead bodies before Epiphany, “ when,” 


ſays the Ras, © we go down to keep the feſtival, and waſh 


Ao BAR 


to reveal.“ 


from the two other fountains. The Azows then aſſemble 
upon a ſmall hill; where they divide the carcaſs into 
pieces correſponding to the number of the tribes, and 
each tribe is entitled to a particular part. The parts are 
not diſtributed acfording to the preſent conſequence of 
the tribes, but from immemorial wage. They eat the 
carcaſs raw, according to their cuſtom, and drink the 
water of the fountain, to the excluſion of any other li- 
quor; after which they pile up the bones of the beaſt, upofi 
the ſpot, and burn them to aſhes. They afterward carry 
the head, cloſe wrapped from. ſight in the hide, into a 
cavern, which, they ſay deſcends below the fountains, 
and there, by a ſmall light, without torches; of a number 
of candles, to denote a ſolemnity, they perform their 
worſhip, the particulars of which, Mr. Bruce fays, he 
could never learn, © It is,” ſays he, “a piece of free- 
maſonry, which every body knows, and nobody ventures 
At a certain time of night they leave the 
cave, but what is done with the head of the beaſt could 
not be learned. The Abyſmians indeed ſuppoſe, as one 
ſect of religion has ever been in the habit of traducing 
another, that the devil appears to them in the cave, and 
that with him they eat the head, ſwearing obedience to 
* upon certain conditions, which are, ſending rain 
and good ſeaſons, This however is an idle calumny 
upon a people apparently much more reſpectable than 
theit revilers, though groſsly miſtaken in the object of 
their worſhip, for they pray to the ſpirits reſiding in the 
waters, whom they gall © the everlaſting God,” „Light 
of the world, „God of peace,” Their ſaviour, and fa- 
ther of the univerſe.” The Shum made no f#uple of 
reciting to Mr. Bruce his prayers for ſeaſonablè Main, for 
plenty of graſs for the preſervation. of ſerpents, at leaſt 
one particular kind: he alſo deprecated thunder in theſe 
prayers, which he pronounced very pathetically with a 
kind of tone or ſong. Mr. Bruce aſked the Shum if he 
had ever feen. a ſpirit ? he anſwered without heſitation, 
yes, very frequently ; and particularly on the evening of 
the 3d of November, (the day before bur traveller and 
his company arrived) juſt as the fun was ſetting, he ſaw 
him under a tree which he pointed to at a diſtance, 
and the ſpirit then told him of the death of a ſon, and 
alſo that a party from Fafi's army was coming. The 
Shum, terrified at this information, conſulted his ſerpent, 
who ate readily and heartily, from which circumſtance he 
dre a confident aſſurance that no harm was to befal him, 


and the event certainly juſtified the man's ſuperſtition. 


— — 


running water of the 
Kahha. - Travels, IV. 84. WC Tin ns as. 

There are three ſes prevailing in 4by//mia, the Galla, 
Shangalla, and Mahometans; to which muſt be added the 
Agows of Damot, who live near the fountains forming the 
ſtream, which has been called the ſource of the Nile. 
They are Pagans, and pay divine worſhip to theſe waters, 


- which run into the great lake of Tzana or Dembea. 


Thouſands of cattle have been offered, and ill are 


offered to the ſpirit ſuppoſed” to reſide here. They are 


divided into clans, or tribes, and it is worthy of obſer- 


vation, that it is ſaid there never was a feud or here- 


longer than unti 


ditary animaſity between any two of theſe clans; or if 


the ſeeds of an 
| the next general convocation of all the 


tribes, who meet annually at theſe fountains, to whoſe 


* 
— 
* 
* 


among the reſt, becauſe that in 


waters they ſacrifice, calling them by the name of © the 


God of peace.” One of the leaſt conſiderable of theſe 
tribes for power and number has ſtill the preference 
its territory are ſituated 
the revered ſprings. VVV 

- Upon an altar erected upon the principal fountain, the 


. Shum, or high prieſt of the river, whoſè name, accord- 


14. 


ing to Mr. Bruce, was ;K:/la Abey, which ſignifies, « ſer- 
pent of the river; 


of the dog-ſtar (Sirius) ar as ſome ſay eleven days after, 


ce 


e 


ww. 


* 
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aſſembles the heads. of the tribes, and having ſacri- 
ficed a black heifer that never bore a calf, plunges the 
head into the fountain, then wraps it up in its own hide, 
which he ſprinkles within and without with the water of 


the fountain. The carcaſs is then ſplit in half, and cleaned 


with extraordinary care, and, thus prepared, it is laid upon 
à hillock over the firſt fountain, and waſhed over 
its water, while the elders, or conſiderable people, ery 

water in their joined hands, no diſh being permitted, 


2 5 


ſuch were ſown, they vegetated no 


once a year, on the firſt appearance 


with 


l 


Mr. Bruce then aſked him why he prayed for ſerpents? 
* replied, & Becauſe they taught him the coming of 
good or evil.“ It ſeems every man has ſeveral of theſe 
creatures in his neighbourhood, and the richer ſort al- 
ways one or more in their houſes, whom they take care 
of, and feed. Before they undertake a' journey, or any 
affair of conſequence, me take this animal from his hole, 
and put butter and milk before him, of which he is ve 
fond ; if he does not eat, they doubt not but ill fortune is 
eng, 2D | 
The Shum was about ſeventy years of age: he told Mr. 
Bruc? he imagined he might have eighty-four or eighty- 
five children: that eminent ſtation which he held, as 
prieſt of the river, had been in his family, as he con- 
ceived, from the beginning of the world. He had a long 
white. beard, and moderately thick, an ornament rare 
in Myſſiniu, where they have ſeldom any hair upon their 
chin. He always put off his ſandals when he approached 
the water of the fountain ; which Mr. Bruce and 'his 
company were all likewiſe required to do: they were al- 
lowed to drink the water, but to make no other uſe of it. 
None of the natives waſh themſelves or their cloaths in 
it, but from a neighbouring ſtream which falls from a 
mountain. Brace's Travels, III. 633-735. 
this ſingular 


——— 


Having given Mr. Bruce's account of 
ceremony, which is annually performed in honour of the 
| ſpirit of the river, we ſhall extract what the jeſuit Jerome 
5 ſays of it. He fat out on his voyage to that country 
in the year 1622, and the paſſage is taken from the Engli/þ 
tranflation of that voyage publiſhed in the year 1735, 
page 99. On che top of this mountain is a little hill, 
which the idolatrous Agaus' have in great veneration. 
Their' prieſt calls them'together dt this plage once a year, 
and having ſacrifired à cow, throws the head into one 
of the ſprings of the Nile, after which ceremony every 
% r k YT FR rin rtf boy one 
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dne fAcrifices a cw, or motez according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth or devotion. The bones of theſe 
cows have already formed two mountains of conſider- 
able height, which afford à ſufficient proof that theſe 
nations have always paid their adorations to this famous 
river. They eat theſe ſacrifices with great devotion, as 
fleſh. conſecrated to their deity: Then the prieft anoints 
hin with the greaſe and tallow of the cows.” 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the ancient Churches of Axvss INA; their Manaſteries, 
the different Order's of &s, and their Manner ofg Life. 


S the 9 did not always live in tents, and 
ſtill ſpend ſome part of the year, which is dovbt- 
e(s the rainy ſeaſon, in houſes, they have ſeveral towns 


pulſe or roots, with only-a little ſalt; and on holidays 
a little butter, having nothing to dilute their frugal meals 
but plain water! Inftead of excluding women from 
their communities, ſome orders among them marry, 
and bring up their families in the ſame way of life; but 
they do not admit their wives and daughters into their 
churches, but have particular chapels for their uſe, to 
which they repair at all the canonical times of the 
day and night, with the ſame exactneſs as the men; 
and uſe much the ſame divine ſervice, except the addi- 
tional muſic of drums and tabors, which are peculiar to 
the latter. | : 
There are, however, ſome orders of them, who ab- 
ſtain from all commerce with the other ſex, and never ad- 
mit them to live within the limits of their monaſteries, 
There are likewiſe a third ſort, who prefer the eremi- 
tical or ſolitary life, as moſt adapted to contemplation, 


which are in a ruinous ſituation, and ſeveral ancient and chooſe to abide in caves, or on the tops of high rocks 


churches till ſtanding: ſome of theſe, particularly thoſe 
belonging to their moſt celebrated monaſteries, appear to 
have been formerly large and ſumptuous ſtructures, moſt- 
built after the model of the temple of Feruſalem ; but 
e of them are round, and have a ſquare chapel in 
the centre built of ſtone, with four gates facing the four 
cardinal points. The portals and windows are generally 
of cedar, and the roofs riſe in the form of a cupola; but 
within they appear dark and gloomy, on account of the | 
dome having no opening to admit the. light. The body 
of the chutch, between this fquare ſtructure and the 


* 


tu with cedar pillars. Moſt of them are, howe- 
ver, gone to decay, and of ſome of them little more is 
left than the ruins. From theſe ſtructures, it is probable 
that the arts once flouriſhed in Abyſſmta. | x | 
But thoſe churches that are moſt worthy the atten- | 
tion of the curious traveller, are nine in number, which 
are all cut out of the ſolid rock, both begun and com- 
| pleted by the command of Lalibela, one of their mo- 
narehs. Their names are, St. Saviour, St. Mary, the | 
Holy Croſs, Golgatha, Bethlebem, St. George, the Mar- 
tyrs, Marcorevs, and Lalibela, which was thus nam- 
ed from its founder, and is by far the nobleſt ſtructure. 
This prince, being ſenſible of the ſcarcity of architects 
and workmen in his own empire for carrying on ſuch. 
vaſt defigns, ſent for a number of them out of Egypt, 
and theſe, by his munificence, we are told, compleated 
all theſe churches in the ſpace of twenty-four years, which 
is the leſs incredible, as it is ſaid, the rock out of which 
they were ſo curiouſly cut, was of ſo ſoft a nature as to 
be eaſily wrought by the tools af the workmen ; though 
it afterward hardened and acquired great ſolidity, by 


being expoſed to the ſun and weather. Freate 


and other loneſome and unfrequented retreats ; theſe are 
generally more highly reverenced than the reſt, 

In the huts of all theſe 'monaſteries nothing is to be 
ſcen but meanneſs ; their very churches and chapels are 
moſt of them thatched, and void of all ornaments, except 
a few ordinary paintings; yet on the inſide they are well 
lined with timber, and have ſome accommodations 
for the old and weak to lean their elbows upon, becauſe 
they chant Al! their ſervice ftanding, They have neither 
tefectories nor halls, and their huts or cells are of clay, 
ſmall, low, and thatched, and ſo meanly furniſhed, 


.. 
* 


falls, was wainſcotted with. cedar, and the "roof that every 7 is anſwerable to their mortified 


life; thus 


ir only bed is a ſorry mat ſpread on the 
floor - | 


SECT. IX. 


the ſeveral Kingdoms or F ; ABYennta with 
Y a area account of ſome Places in Nona. 


IGRA, or TrcRe, the moſt eaſtern kingdom of 
I Abyimia, is bounded by Nubia on the N; by the 
Red. Sea on the E; by the kingdoms of Anrgotand Dancali 
on the 8; and by the kingdoms or provinces of Dambea 


and Begamender or Begemder on the W. Its length from 


N. to S. is computed to be about three hundred miles, 
and its breadth about a hundred and ſixty. It is under 
the government of a viceroy, and is divided into thirty- 
four diſtricts. - ONES. 
The kingdom or province of BaGAMENDER, called 
by Mr. Bruce Begemder, lies W. of Tigra, and extends 
from it to the lake of Tzana. It is about an hundred 
and eighty miles in length, and fixty in breadth ; but the 
part of it is mguntainous, rocky, and inhabited 


Mr. Bruce mentions a church which ſtands in the [by wild nations. 


palace of Ky/cam, near Gondar, and was built by the 
preſent fr-ghz, or princeſs. It is reputed the richeſt 
church in Abyſſinia, Here are kept large croſſes of 
gold for proceſſions, and kettle drums of ſilver. The 
altar is entirely covered with gold plates, all» the gift 
of the magnificent foundreſs. The prieſts too were 
all rich until Ras Michael ſeized and applied part of 
their revenue to his own uſe and that of the ſtate. 
Bruce, IV. 271. - 18 | " 
I The monaſteries of Myſſinia have not the leaſt re- 

ſemblance to thoſe of the Roman, Greet, Armenian, 
and other. Chriſtian churches, either with regard to their | 


| 


The province of AMAR a, or AMHARA, lies to the 8. 
of the laſt- mentioned province, and on the W. is divided 
by the Nile, which ſeparates it from the province of Ggjam. 
It is computed to extend about forty leagues from E. 
to W. Here ſtand the rocks of Anbagueven, where the 
princes of the blood were formerly confined and educated ; 
(ſee p. 332.) and this province is conſidered as the centre 


of the empire. 


_ Farther to the W. and on the other fide of the Nite is 


the province of GoJanm, which is almoſt: encompaſſed 


on every fide by that river, except to the N. E. where it 
is bounded by the Dambean lake. Its length from the 


ſtructure; form, church-ſervice, government, 82 N. W. toghe S. E. is ſomewhat above an hundred and 


and way of liſe. Inſtead of being incloſed with ſtrong 
high walls, they only reſemble ſo many large villages, 
in which each monk has a hut at a diſtance from the reſt, 
and all of them ſcattered round the church. Inſtead of 


— 


being confined within the walls, and not being allowed 
| at their times of devotion, may range Where they 
— Inſtead of leading an idle life, and living upon 
the charity of the laity, theſe ſpend moſt of their leiſure 
in cultivating the ſpot of land aſſigned to each indivi- 


_ dual. Inflead of eating in common, and having their miles in length from E. to 


- 


tables ſerved with variety of fleſh; -fowls, filh, and from N. to 8. 


other dainties, with plents of wine to help their di- 


£eftion, theſe ent within their homely cells their ſmall] he principal places in e uf 
pittance, which is commonly the produce of their own| mentioned by Mr, Bruce. . 


grounds, and 7 their own cultivation, 4 few herbs, 


fifty miles, and its breadth from E. to W. where it is 
broadeſt, is about ninety, This country is fertile, but in 
the middle is high and mountainous; and theſe eminences 
are partly De | aj G6 people ſaid to be deſcended from 
Hagar, Abrah#8s Egyptian bondmaid. The northern 


to ffir out without leave from their ſuperior, theſe, parts are inhabited by Fetus. 


To the N. of Gyam lies DAMRRA, or Dent a, which 
is ſeparated from 3-1 the Take of its own name and the 
Mie. This is one of the flatteſt countries in all 4by/inia, 
and is therefore frequently 9 At is about ninety 
V. and ah out thirty in breadth 
With ſome account of 


We {hall conclude” this fection wi 
J Nba, which are 


 Gonvas, the metropolis of Abyſſinia, is ſituated upon 
| / | = 


iq 


to diſcover the ſource o 


ABYSSINTA. A F R 


an hill of conſiderable height; the top of which is nearly 
level, and here the town ſtands. It conſiſts of about ten 
thouſand families; the houſes are chiefly of clay, the 
roofs thatched, in the form of cones, which is always 
the conſtruction within the tropical rains. Its latitude is 
12* 3 N. Longitude 37 33“ E. from Greenwich. 
Travels, III. 380. 

Tawa lies in Jatitude 14* 2' N. SENNAAR is 
about eighty miles W. of it; is very populous, and con- 
tains many good houſes, after the faſhion of the country. 
Poncet ſays, that in his time they were all of one ſtory 
high, but now all the great officers have houſes of two 
tories. Houſes here have parapet roofs, which is a ſin- 

conſtruction, for in other places within the rains 
roofs are all conical. The houſes are all built of 
clay, with very little ſtraw mixed with it, which ſufficiently 
ſhews that rains here muſt be leſs violent than. to the 
ſouthward. The foil of Sennaar is very unfavourable 
both to man and beaſt, and particularly adverſe to their 
propagation. This ſeems to be owing to ſome noxious 
uality of the fat earth with which it is every where 
— i and Mr. Bruce gives it as an unqueſtionable 
fact, that no mare, or ſhe-beaſt of burden, ever foaled in 
the town, or in any village ſeveral miles round it!!! 
IV. 471; the foil is however uncommonly favourable 


for vegetation, 


CRENDI lies in latitude 16® 38' N. its longitude is 


33 24/ E. of Greenwich, The tropical rains terminate 
abou 


t half a degree ſhort of this town. To the N. of 
Chendi begins a large iſland in the Nile, which is ſeveral 
miles long, and covered with villages, trees, and corn. It 
is called Curgos. Here are to be ſeen a promiſcuous heap 
of ruins, conſiſting of broken pedeſtals, all evident! 

ſtatues of the dog; alſo ſome pieces of obeliſks wi 

hieroglyphics almoſt entirely obliterated. The abs told 
our traveller that theſe ruins were very extenſive, and 
that many pieces of ſtatues, both of men and animals, 
have been dug up there. Thoſe of men were chiefly 
of black ſtone. Mr. Bruce ſuppoſes this to have been 


te ancient city Meroa. Travels, IV. 532. 


SE CT. KX. 


On the Source of the NiLs : Mr. Bxuce's Pretenſions as a 
Diſcoverer confidered ; his Account compared with that 
0 given by LoBo. ' | 


E have already mentioned the ſource of the Nile, 
and given the latitude of its, ſpring-head, in page 
30%, when treating of Egypt; and again ſpoken of it 


when deſcribing the lake of Tzana, page 328; but, as a very 


coſtly book has lately appeared, intitled, Travels to 
diſcover the Source of the Nile, by James Bruce, of Kin- 
naird, Eſq;”” the ſubjet demands a fuller diſcuſſion. 

Mr. Bruce, after having made one unſucceſsful atten 

5 this renowned river, again ſet 

out from Gondar, the chief town of Abyſſinia, on the 28th 

of October, 1770, on a ſecond inveſtigation, which 

roved more ſucceſsful, for, to his inexpreſſible joy and 

undleſs triumph and exultation, he reached the foun- 

tains, whence this celebrated river is formed, on the 4th 


of November following. It does not however appear, | pears, 


either by our author's narrative, or by the tract of his 
journey upon the general map, that after this precious 
diſcovery, which the greateſt kings had ſought in vain, 
and which until that auſpicious day had baffled the labours 
of mankind in all ages, that the highly-favoured mortal, 
to whom the genius of the river is repreſented in a 
medal, an engraving of which is 13 to the title 
as uncovering the head of old Wilus, and exhibiting his 


- three fountains, with this flattering compliment, Nec 


conflitit ulli hoc vidifſe caput; I ſay, it no where appears 
as this enrapture Fer na Bl afterward made any at- 
tempt to trace this ſtream in its progreſs, nor does he de- 
Cribe the direction which it takes otherwiſe than on his 

neral map. Contenting himfelf with being told by the 


Raves that theſe ſprings did really form the Vile, he ſeems 


* 


. „ 
Such is the information given of this moſt invaluable diſ- 
cov ery, which, leſt the reader ſhould loſe fight of, he is 
conſtantly reminded, Rough five quarto volumes, by the 
head of every page exprefling it to be Travels, to 
diſcover the Source of the Nile.” Had no one done 
more toward the diſcovery than this gentleman, the 
ſource of the Nile would now remain almoſt as much 
concealed from the knowledge of the world, as it was at 
the time of Alexander or Julius Ceſar ; but the traveller 
of Xinnaird has been preceded by ſome who have informed 
the world a great deal more upon this head, though 
they have arrogated to themſelves a great deal leſs. A 
map was publiſhed at Venice, _—_ ſince, iatitled, 
Abiſfinia, doue ſono le Fonti del Nilo deſcritta ſeconds le 
relationi de P. P. Mendez, Almeida, Pais, Lobo, e Leodulfe. 
This map the author of this work is poſſeſſed of. It 
appears by „ it with Mr. Bruce's general 
that the lake Tzana, into which theſe ſprings flow, is 
laid down in the old vey, . degree of latitude more to 
the northward than Mr. Bruce has placed it. The influx 
of the ſpring into the lake, and the iſſuing of the Nile 
from the lake,are delineated without any material difference 
from Mr. Bruce's repreſentation of them. - Here then is 
an inſtance, either that the genius of the Nile impoſed + 
upon Mr. Bruce, or that Mr. Bruce has impoſed upon the 
world; but to be ſatis fied that the traveller, and not the 
aerial being, is the delinquent, we need only take the evi- 
dence of the vilified Jerome Lobo, to invalidate whoſe 
teſtimony an artful attempt has been made, by ſtigmatiſing 
him as © a vain and idle romancer.”” The is as 
follows: «© Put let us go on to deſcribe the ſource of the 
Nile. It rolls away from its ſource with ſo incon- 
ſiderable a current that it appears unlikely to eſcape bein 
dried up by the hot ſeaſon, but ſoon receiving an Rong, 

rom various rivers, it becomes fo broad, that, not above 
three days journey from its ſource, a ball diſcharged from 
a muſket, acroſs it, would ſcarce reach the oppolite bank. 
Here it begins to run northward, defleQting a little toward 
the E. for the ſpace of nine or ten g and then enters 
the lake of Tzana or Dambia, called by the natives 
Barbar Sena, the reſemblance of the ſea, or Bahar Dambia, 
the ſea of Dambia. It crolles this lake only at one en 
with ſo violent a rapidity that the waters of the M 
may be diſtinguiſhed through all the paſſage, which is ſix 
leagues. Here begins the greatneſs of the Nile. Fifteen 
miles farther, in the land of Mata, it ruſhes precipitatel 
from the top of a high rock, and forms one of the mo 
beautiful water-falls in the world. After this cataract 
the Nile again collects its ſcattered ſtream among the 
rocks, which ſeem to be disjoined in this place only to 
afford it a paſſage. They are ſo near each other, that 
in my time a bridge of beams, on which the whole im- 
perial army paſſed, was laid over them. Sultan Segned has 
ſince built here a bridge of one arch, to conſtruct which 
he procured, maſons from India. Here the river alters its 
courſe, &c. Voyage to Abyſſmia, p. 100 et ſeg. It is irre- 
fragably proved, from this plain and circumſtantial deſcrip- 
tion, that old Milus had exhibited his fountains more than 
2 and forty years before Mr. Bruce ſat foot in 

nia. | | | 

y honeſt Lobo's account of the matter it likewiſe ap- 

that theſe famous {prings really contribute very 
little to the forming of the Vile, being very inconſiderable 
until united with larger ftreams ; and Mr. Bruce, wha 
ſaw from an eminence ſome part of this ſtream, deſcribes 
it as “ only a brook, that had ſcarcely water to turn a 
mill.“ At the utmoſt, theſe ſprings, even with their power- 
ful auxiliars, ought only to be called one of the ſources of 


e, the Nile, for more to the weſtward there is another 


ſtream, which riſes about 8? 15 N. latitude, and running 
in a very ſtraight courſe to the N. W. unites with the 

branch which iſſues from lake Tzana, at about 10 N. 
Still more to the weſtward is another branch, which riſes 
about 8* N. latitude, and in 34* 45' E. longitude; it 
runs at firſt due N, then N. W. becomes a ies chver, 

nearly equal to that on the eaſtward, and is united to it 
near Haifaia, in 15 40 N. latitude, Two degrees more 


to have conſidered aſcertaining it by actual examination to the northward the Nile receives another conſiderable 


as an unneceſlary 


y waſte of time and labour, He does] addition. 


not even give the latitude of theſe fountains, but places Labe thinks that theſe famous fountains are ſituated in 


the longitude of the largeſt in 356755 E. from Greenwich. | the higheſt part of the world. 


Vor, I. 


char. 


commerce. with them mlaves, horles; 


which extends along. the weſtern or ren Pets: | 
a f the Red Sea, and was formerly a. part of 
Pia, though it is at preſent ſubject to the Bede, who | 
Jeized on all its bays and parts from Egypt to the Straits | 
of :Babelmandel, by which means the Abyſſimans were EX= | 
_Cluded from all intercourſe; with the Red Sea. 
This territory is hot and ſandy, and the air not andy 
b but foggy. and G6nwholeſome, eſpecially-aftEr ſun- 
; and the country..is. ſo parched by the fin, that it, is 
Tendertd nearly barren, producing few. of the neceſſaries of b 
life... It has however ſome deer, and alfo ſheep of a pro- 
igus ſize, with large tails like thoſe we ne deſer 
In treating of Syrigy p.281; ĩt is alſo ſaid to abound with 


weſtern, part of this tract of land is ſecured: by a 
Jon chain of inacceſſible - mountains, which prevent the | 
age of an army from Abyſſmia into their country, 
there. being only two arrow _— that of Suatin aud 
Wa le bord A 20. rue We 
Tbe inhabitants: conſiſt; of * mixture of Turks, Eoyp- 
ne, Ethiog;auss Arabs, Are, , 25% ih: 
Ne pr en to wing are \Suaquam. and — or 
necße, number of: uillages inhabited by fiſhermen. 
aan 1 ſituated, on à ſmall iſtand- of its own name 
n 1945 1 Ss and in 377 30“ E. longitude, ar 
V dne af the beſt ſeat ports iif\the Red dea. Here reſide 
65 under the baſha of ( uiro-. Fhis ci 
35 © 


'A BER, or Maass, is oniy a 8 ie of lacy 
\Ethio- | 


ibed | the inhabitants are 
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i b er A 5 ® ry P A Ys nl oY | conſiderable. of which is that of APELy ſo called from its 


| metropolis, which, authors have not deſcribed z-it is alſo 


named geila, from another {carport Wed on the ſouthern 
coaſt of the Red Sc.. 
Ihe city of ZEILA is ſeated on 4 ſpacious bays to the 
SE. ofthe mouth of the ago of of Babelmandel, in 115 
10% N. Jatitude, and 4.5? longitude from Greenwich, 
it. is extremely populous, the ſtreets are regularly laid 
out, and the houſes built of free - ſtone. Its haven is very 
commodious, aud it; carries on @ conſiderable: commerce, 
it being the place through which the greateſt. part of the 
,merchandize, carried into the nian empire commonly 
paſſes, as well as what is conſumed in the; kingdom of 
Adel. The foil about Zens is only a dty barren fand, and 
liged to fetch freſh water at the 
diſtance of two days journey from the city, where the 


A | gear number; of ons; and other wild beaſts. || Eunmtry abounds with corn and fruit. 


Ihe Adelites are brave and warlike; and ficht wich 
ſurpriſing intrepidity againſt..the Aby//inians, who are far 
from, being equal to them in valour, diſcipline, and offen- 
{rve weapons, the Adelites being furniſhed by the Tarte 
and Abs with variety of fire - arms. Their dreſs chiefly 
conſiſts of a, N. piecy of. cotton cloth, Which covers them 
only from the girdle to a little below. the k nee, all the 
reſt gf their body being naked ; but the king and nobles 
ol both ſexes wear a kind of looſe garment, which. covers 
"their whole body, and a gag on their heads 3 however, 
all the womeñ uy "ry fond of Lak — aber 
arms, wriſts, and anc "FN ts o amber, 
and m trinkets. hos 5 
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G govern by Turi and abi | 
3 or ERCqTo,: is ſituated in- 16 5 N. latitude, 
bp. the; coaſt. gf the :Red: $29, ond is defended by caſtle; ; 
d and neither rich nor populous. IT L 5p 
To the 9 of Aber are oſevetal:petty kingdoms 
wry of. notice: one of che: principal of theſe Se. 
Da trennen extends beyond the Sz#2its || 
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HE. country: of ANJA N along the foathern |? 

. coaſt. of the : gulf of Babel mandel to Cape Guardafiiy, 
15 from 125 to 5 N, latitude 3 it being Bounded on the 
by the gulf of Balelmondei, en che E. by the. Trillian | 
ocean, on the S. by Magadoxa, and on the W. LP Brbiopta 
25d the unknown parts of: Mfric 558 tel | 
As the climate is- exceedingly: hot; all He eaſtetn Loa | 
i a mere ſandy barren tract, producing neither corn, fruit, 
nor any animals, but of the will kind, on whieh account 
it is generally. « called. the-Deſert Cue; but the northern | c 
which is waſhed by the gulf, i a fertile: country, 
producing plenty of provilions; mn which the natives carry 
en a conſidęrable commerce; They have alſo a ex- 
cellent breed ofchorſes, which: forei 7. merchants. pufchiſe | very 
in great numbers, in Fxcharig Lis; cottons, and 
cr Ra „ 7 A 24 : 21 if far En. 
The. inhabitants along the. N. ee for-the''moft 

rark Ng e black: hair, growing more *tiwwny, 


A black, on proceeding coward the 8. 2 Her Here h 


t many-negroes, Who'live and intertvidtry-with 
bf 2 ſettled in the. country, and: carry ona great 
old, and ivory; 
where they | 


which they commonly bring from 4 
are almoſt.conftantly waging war; an , by their frequent 


inrpads . xotidered themſelves a 


THF ſs 5 et FD +; f. n 


The Kingdom of MAGADoxa, And the . gere 


HE next cohfiderable Eingdom on the cball of 

Aulùn is that of MAGADOXA, which j is ſituated to 
t 8. 'bf To and extends from 8e N. latitude to the 
abt, Where the river or gulf of uba divides the co 


toward the W. is uncertain. It has its nadie from its 
capital, which is' ſituated on, a large 15 formed by the 
9 1 75 of the river 130 the fame an that annual ally over- 
3 the Mie. Some auth ors have p yetend ded to fix 
950 le of 999 705 r, by t ch os Aden moun- 
Bf Ee Nice n with. theſe in- 
Lind ene les of, this and, other rivers 
is as much? h The 5 "that o F-the: ile was. to the 
ancients!” Its Cole is properly A 1275 long one, as 
it has 4 conftdefable cn; th is, farther ARPEArS | 
a Its Tegulat and Lk 75 gdations z, the Whole 
bee re ndered Io 115 „by the e 
Lale cut fto jat Sh nin of Wee and 
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SYSTEM OF 


A 
ſurrounded with many fine and 
abound with all forts of fruit-trees, par- 


oranges and 
theſe are for the moſt part handſome ſtruc- 
with flat roofs 3 ſome of them are even magnificent, 
all of them are richly furniſhed, they being chiefly 
by rich merchants. Melinda is much ref 
reigners, who carry on a great trade with the 
old, copper, . ivory, wax, drugs, &c. 
exchanged for corn, filks, cotton, and other 
fluffs; beſides various other commodities. The only 
inconvenience ing this city is, that ſhips are oblig- 
ed to anchor at ſome diſtance from it, on account of the 
rocks and ſhelves which render the acceſs to it difficult 


and dan 8. 

2 mixture of blacks, and of r- 
ſons of a ſwarthy, tawny, and whitiſh complexion. The 
laſt are chiefly the women, who are generally either in- 
clining to the white, or an olive colour. dreſs of 
their women is very agreeable, for they never ſtir out 
but in fine ſilks girt about them with a rich gold or fil- 
ver girdle, "They wear a collar and bracelet of the ſame 

s, and their are covered with a veil. 

The men do not here go bare-headed, as in moſt other 
parts of Africa, but wear a kind of turban wrought with 
filk and gold; but ſome are only cloathed from the waiſt 
with ſilk and cotton ſtuffs ; others wear a 
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31 
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1 


8 
2 


y | 
diers on all that coaſt ; 


thei 
1 courteous 


and fraud, and 


ve in a very 4 
are commonly buried W e ee 
mark of diſtinction than a croſs over tombs. 

to 


city, incenſe and other per 


a multitude of ladies, who 
welcome him with in his praiſe, playing 
on ſeveral kinds of muſical inſtruments, which, though 
e 
military, he is then med vr. Ge on a ſixtely borſe 
richly capariſoned, and attended by a numerous retinue, 
with great crowds of his ſuhjects, who fill the air with 
loyal acclamations. At his ſetting out he is met by his 
prieſts, or ſoothſa who bring a deer juſt facrificed, 
with its blood ſti king, over which he leaps his horſe 
three times ; 


fymes are burnt before him, 


; 


f 


will be attended with good or bad ſucceſs. Upon 
this occaſion the prince, or ambaſſadorP is accompanied 
women through the ſtreets, ſome 


| kings pf Melinda are in a manner obliged to ſub- 
ee e porforines by thy ee 
to. regulate their reſolutions by them, | it be for 
or any other exigence, even whether they 
it to them or not; for on this in a great 
depends the „ affection, and veneration 


receive from the 


which would quickly be De Gama, 
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bellion, ſhould they fail in ſhewing an implicit obedience 
to the recon vers fo of the foothlayers, — have * 


citrons. The houſes are built of [ſolute aſcendency over all the people. It is, however, 


not improbable, that theſe ed prediQtions, cal.. 
culated to amuſe the multitude, are privately directed by 


the prince, in order to make the people enter with con- 


orted fidence, and a firm aſſurance of ſucceſs, into all his 


meaſures, 
However, the kings of Malinda are ſaid to take a more 
rational method of ſecuring the 9 * and affection of 
their ſubjects, by their conſtant ap ication to public 
affairs; by their vigilance in watching the conduct of 
their miniſters, govern and other rates ; by. 
their affiduity and attention in liſtening to the com. 
plaints of their ſubjects; and by the ſtrict and ſevere ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice on all delinquents, of what rank 
or degree ſoever; but more RY on thoſe who at- 


tempt to impoſe upon, or miſlead them, by fraud or artifice: 

The 3 boaſt of the good underſtand that 
has always ſubſiſted between them and the kings of Me 
„ ever ſince — mo admitted into their 1 
and more partic o extraordinary reſpect which 
that prince pays to the ſubjects of Portugal. Indeed, on 
their firſt entering that kingdom, they were treated in a 
ny friendly manner ; as theſe Portugneſe were the 
fi _— who had ever appeared before that city, 
a particular account of their reception will not, we 
imagine, be difagreeable to our readers, eſpecially as 
it 8 alſo ſerve to give ſome idea of the manners of the 

e. | 

Vaſco de Gama, who commanded a —_— fleet 
_ to diſcover ny Eaſt Indies, 1 before Melinda, 
in the year 1 was overjo at ſeeing a city like 
thoſe of Fan and „ within d Rams: of it; 
but nobody coming on board, for fear of being made pri- 
ſoners, he cauſed an old Mor to be ſet on a of the 
rocks over-againſt the city, whence a boat came imme 
diately to fetch him. Being carried before the king he 
informed him, that the general, for fo the admirals were 
then called, was deſirous of entering into a league with 
him. The king ſent a favourable anſwer, with a preſent 
of ſheep, fruit, and other refreſhments'; de Gama on his 
part preſented a net, two branches of coral, three braſs 
baſons, ſome little bells, and two fearfs. The next day 
the. Portugueſe anchored nearer the city, when the king 
ſent to let him know, that he himſelf would viſit him the 
next day, and that the meeting fhould be upon the water. 
Accordingly the next day, in the afternoon, the young 
king, to whom his aged father had transferred his autho- 
rity, came in a large boat, dreſſed in a gown of crimſon 
damaſk lined with green ſattin, with à rich ſcarf rolled 
round his head. He fat in a beautiful chair, neatly in- 
laid with wire, on a filk cuſhion, with another by him, on 
which lay a hat of crimſon ſattin. Near him ſtood an old 
man, who carried a very rich ſword, with a filver ſcab- 
bard, He was attended by about of the nobles 
of his court richly dreſſed, and a kind of muſic. De Gama 
went to meet him in his long-boat, which was adorned 
with flags, carrying with him twelye of the chief men 
belonging to the ſhips ; and, after many ſalutations, went, 
at the king's deſire, into his. boat, where he was honour. 
ed as a prince, The king's behaviour was polite, and 
his converſe full of good ſenſe ; he viewed his new gueſt 
and his men. with great attention, enquiring after the 
country he came from, the name of his king, and for - 
what purpoſe he entered thoſe ſeas. The general havin 
anſwered theſe queſtions, the king, at his defire, promiſed 
him a pilot for Calicut, and invited him to take the 
pleaſures of his palace. But de Gama excuſed himſelf, 
promiſing to call there on his return; and at the ſame 
time 1 the king a preſent of thirteen Aabars he had 
a little before taken priſoners ; which the king ſaid, he 


received with greater pleaſure than if he had given him 
he be- 


ſuch another city. as that of Melinda.  * | 
- The king then rowed among the ſhips, which 

held with ſurpriſe, and was greatly delighted at the 
firing of the ordnance ; telling the that he never 
faw any men that pleaſed him ſo well as the Portugueſe, 


and wiſhed he had ſome of them to aſſiſt him in his wars. 
at parting, let two men, at the king's requeſt, 


conyerted into hatred and contempt, if not into open re- accompany him z and had, as hoſtages for their ſafety, his 


— 


* 
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fon and a prieſt, The next day Da Gama; and one of his 
principal officers, went with armed boats along the ſhore, 
to ſee the king's horſemen run and ſkirmiſh. In a little 
time there came ſome footmen from the king's palace, 
which was in ſight, who brought his majeſty in a chair, and 
carried him into the general's boat, where he very cour- 
teouſly intreated him to land and go to the city, becauſe 
his father, Who was lame, was deſirous of ſeeing him, 
offering to ſtay with his children on board the ſhip till 
his return; but Da Gama, fearing to truſt himſelf, pre- 
tended that he durſt not, on account cf his having no Ji- 
cence from his ſovereign ; and at length, having obtained 
a very expert pilot, he took his leave. | 

Da Gama, at his return took with him an ambaſſador 
from the king of Melinda, whom he brought to Portugal; 
and.every thing being ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both 
kingdoms, the Portugueſe aſſiſted the king of Melinda 
againſt his enemies, and that prince gave them free leave 
to ſettle and build a fort in his capital. 


LECT 


Of the principal of thoſe ſmall Tlands and Kingdoms which 
7 Shs the 25 of MLIN Da, particularly PATE, 
Lamo, PEMBA, and ZANZIBAR, or ZANGUEBAR. - 


XT EAR the coaſt of Melinda are ſeveral iſlands and 
petty kingdoms, the moſt conſiderable of which 
we ſhall here deſcribe, beginning with the kingdom of 
PaTE, which takes its name from its capital, ſituated 
on a ſmall iſland, at the mouth of the commodious bay, 
named by the 1 Baye Formoſa, in about the firſt 
degree of ſouth latitude. This city is large, well built, 
and populous. It has a good and convenient port, and 
carries on a conſiderable commerce with the neighbouring 
kingdoms and iſlands, particularly thoſe of Lamo, Ampaſa, 
Sian, and Chelichia, which ſurround it at a ſmall diſtance, 
and give alſo their names to their reſpective capitals ; 
but all of them are too inſignificant to require a farther 
deſcription. 1 rs A 
The king of Pate is a Mahometan, as are alſo moſt of 
his ſubjects, and is tributary. to the Portugueſe, who 
have a fort in the city, under the command of the gover- 
nor of theſe coaſts, who is little better than a tyrant over 
them. Pate had another town and port, named Mondra, 
but-it was taken and razed by a Portugueſe admiral, named 


Thomas de Souſa, for refuſing, or perhaps only neglecting, 


to pay the uſual tribute. | 1 

The iſle and kingdom of Lamo has alſo its capital of 
the ſame name, which has a good port, and is well wall- 
ed and fortified. The iſland is ſituated at a ſhall diſtance 
from the mouth of the river Quilmanci. The king and 
government, being Mabometans, are frequently at war 
with the reſt of the inhabitants, who are idolaters. It is 
remarkable, that in the year 1589, the king of this iſland 
was beheaded by the Portuguzſe. He was named Pane- 
baxita; and his crime, whether real or pretended, was his 
having baſely betrayed Rock Britto, governor of the coaſt, 
for which he was ſeized, with four of his Mahometan ſub- 
jects, in his own capital, by the admiral Souſa Contingo, 
and carried to Pate, where they were- publickly executed 
in the preſence of that and ſome other petty kings of the 
neighbouring iſlands from which time Lamo has con- 
tinued tributary to Portugal. | 

The iſle and kingdom of PEMBA is ſituated oppoſite to 
the bay of St. Raphael, in the kingdom of Melinda, and 
De Li 
ee a ſmall and inconſiderable, though its princes 
aſſume the title of kings. 1 

The iſle and kingdom of ZANGUEBAR, or ZANzZIBAR, 
are alſo ſituated oppoſite the bay of St. Raphael, between 
the iſlands of Pemba and Momſia, at the diſtance of about 
eight or nine leagues from the land, and has been tribu- 
tary to Portugal ever ſince their fleet appeared on this 
coaſt, when the king ſubmitted to pay annually a certain 
weight of gold and thirty ſheep. : | 

his iſland abounds with rivers of excellent water, and 

produces plenty of rice, millet, and ſugar-canes : it has 
alſo foreſts of citzon-trees, of an extraordinary ſize and 
odoriferous ſmell, intermixed with a multitude of orange 


Vor. I. 


ces it in four degrees fifty minutes ſouth lati- 


CA. 
| trees; and the natives-carry on a very conſiderable 
with the adjacent kingdoms, 

The iſlands of Quirimba, Aniſa, Amfia, &c. have 
little worthy of notice, except their breeding great 
numbers of large and ſmall cattle, and abounding with 
corn and fruit; all which, except what is conſumed 
among them, is carried to the continent of Africa, and 
great advantage is made of this commerce. The iſland 
of Quirimba alſo abounds with a coarſe kind of manna, of 
a greyiſh red; it is difficult to diſſolve, but is as purga« 
tive as the beſt, | 

The inhabitants are flender, meagre, and weakly, not- 
withſtanding their being great feeders. Their dreſs re- 
ſembles that of the inhabitants of Melinda, and the women 
are equaliy fond of adorning themſelves with chains and 
bracelets of gold and filver, The men in general apply 
themſelves to agriculture and commerce; for which they 
are better formed than for war, Their trading veſſels 
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are ſlightly made, the timber being faſtened together by 


ropes made of flags inſtead of nails, and their fails are 
formed of mats. 'I hoſe of Zanguebar are not only ſtronger 
and better built, but carry ſome great guns on account of 
their being commonly laden with the richeſt merchandize 
of that coaſt, while the greateſt part of the others carry 
only cattle, rice, and fruit. | | 


SECT. III. 


Of the Iſland of MomBaza, or MomBaso, 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce ; with a+ De- 
ſcription of the City of MomBaza, am a conciſe Account 
of its Inhabitants, _ 33 


H E iſland of Mou Az A, or Mou Aso, is conti- 

guous to that of Melinda, and is ſituated in four 
degrees five minutes ſouth latitude, in a convenient bay 
formed by the river Quimlanci already mentioned, and is 
ſaid to be about twelve miles in circumference. 

The climate is pretty temperate, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, and the air healthy. The iſland abounds with ex- 
cellent ſprings of freſh- water, and the ſoil, which is ex- 
ceeding fruitful, produces rice, millet, and other grain; 
with variety of fruit- trees, and other vegetables and eſcu · 
lents. Here alſo are bred great numbers of cattle, and 
various kinds of poultry. I heir cattle are well fed, and 
agreeably taſted : they have great plenty of paſture, and 
ſome of their ſheep have thoſe large and fat tails which 
we have frequently Mentioned, as weighing between 
twenty and thirty pounds. (See page 281.) 

The inhabitants live long and happily, eſpecially in the 
capital, where they enjoy great plenty, with eaſe and 
elegance. Their bread, which is made either of rice or 
millet, is in flat cakes, and mixed with ſugar, herbs, and 
other ingredients, to give it a more agreeable taſte. They 
have drink made of rice, and other liquors made of honey, 
or of particular ſorts of fruit, which are here excellent, 
eſpecially their oranges, ſome of which are -very large, 
and of exquiſite taſte and flavour. Theſe liquors are 
uſually kept in* veſſels of different ſorts and ſizes, neatly 
made of bullock's horns; and of the ſame materials are their 
drinking-cups, and other houſhold utenſils ; they havin 
plenty of horns, and their artiſts work them with great (kill 
and neatneſs. 

The city was originally built on a peninſula ; but the 
ſpot on which it ſtands has been ſince turned into an 
iſland, by cutting a canal through the iſthmus in ſuch a 
manner that one corner of it covers the city, ſo that it 
cannot be ſeen till a perſon enters the port. The houſes 
are built of ſtone, cemented with mortar ; the ſtreets are 
ſtrait, though narrow; and the houſes being conti- 
guous, and terraſſed on the tops, one may walk upon 
them from one end of the ſtreet to the other, without in- 
terruption. The city is defended by a ſtrong citadel ; 
and befote the town is a moſt commodious bay, in which 
the trading veſſels have all the depth and room to fail and 
tack about that can be wiſhed, the channel being wide 
enough for the largeſt of them to enter with all their fails 
diſplayed. Within this incloſure is a dyke, or cauſeway 
on the farther fide, built of ſtane, and running acrofs 
the channel, ſo that at low water ane. may paſs from one 

ee ſide 


— —— 
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ſide to the other. Beſides the channel which ſurrounds 
the town, there are ſeveral other navigable ones that run 
into the land. 

Here is a great variety of inhabitants, ſome black, 
ſome ſwarthy; others olive, and others white; but they 

nerally dreſs after the Arabian manner, and the richer 
ſort very magnificently, chiefly of the richeſt ſilks and 
ſtuffs; and the women wear gold and ſilver tiſſue, The 
furniture of their houſes is no leſs elegant, it conſiſting in 
rich carpets; paintings, hangings, and a variety of utenſt's 
and ornaments, imported from Perſia, Cambaia, and other 
countries. The people are repreſented as being the moſt 
affable and civil to ſtrangers of any upon this coaſt, though 
they conſiſt of many nations, complexions, and religions. 
They were once all Pagans, but the Portuguefe, upon 
their ſettling in this wi. = made a ſmall number of 
converts; but afterwards the far greater part of them 
either returned to their ancient paganiſm, or became Ma- 
demetans, after the example of one of their monarchs, who 
| had been brought up in the Chriſtian religion, and in the 
year 1631 married a Chriſtian ; but falling out with the 
Portugueſe governor, on account of his being guilty of 
ſome acts of injuſtice or oppreſſion, he drove them out of 
the citadel, maſſacred all the Portugueſe that fell into his 
hands; and, in order to obtain the protection of the Turks, 
turned Mahometan: 


SECT 


Of the Ifaand of Quo A. 
trs Situation; the Extent and Fertility of the Territory le- 
longing to it; a Deſcription of the City of Qu1t.0a4, and 
of the Manners of the Inhabitants ; with a conciſe Ac- 
count of the ſmall Kingdoms of MoNGALo and Ax dos. 


HE ifland of Qv1roa is ſituated in eight degrees 

twenty minutes ſouth latitude, and was firft dif- 
covered by the Portugueſe in the year 1498. It has its 
name from its capital, which is a large and opulent city ; 
and the kingdom, which alfo bears the ſame name, lies 
oppoſite to it on the continent, and extends about two 
hundred miles from north to ſouth along the coaſt, but 
how far to the weſt is unknown. It is ſeparated from 
the iſland by a narrow channel, and the fol of both is 
fo nearly of the fame goodneſs and fertility, that they are 
thought to have been formerly contiguous. The coun- 
try, though low, is very pleafant and fertile in rice and 
- miller, fruit, and good paſture; the inhabitants breed 
abundance of cattle and fowl of all ſorts, both wild and 
tame; they have likewiſe great plenty of very good fiſh, 
and, according to -moſt travellers, the climate is healthy 
and pretty temperate. 

The city of Quilaa is large, rich, and well built: the 
houſes are handſome, and built of ſtone and mortar : they 
are ſeveral ſtories high, and have behind each a plea- 
fant garden, well watered and cultivated, here being 
plenty of ſprings of freſh-water, The houſes are terraſſed 
at the top with a hard kind of clay, ang the ſtreets, as 
in moſt places under the tropics, are narrow. . On one 
fide of the town is the citadel, which is the reſidence 
of the Mahometan prince ; it is adorned with ftately tow- 
ers, and W el with a ditch and other fortifications; 
it has two gates, one towards the port, where is a view 
of the ſhips failing in and out, and the other towards 
the ſea. | | 

The king and his ſubjects are Mahometans ; part of 
the latter are black, and part tawny: they all Heak 
Arabic, and ſeveral other languages, which they learn 
from the nations with which they trade. Their dreſs 
reſembles that of the Arabians, and is not very different 
from that of the inhabitants of Monibaxa; nor do they 
come behind them either in the finery and richneſs of 
their cloaths, the Glegance of their furniture, or in their 
manner of living; for they here enjoy the ſame plenty. 
The women in 8 are fond of making a gay ap- 
e and having a variety of ornaments about 
heir necks, arms, wriſts, and ancles ; in particular they 
have bracelets of ivory curioufly wrought, which upon 
che death of a parent, a hufband, or other near relation, 


they break in pieces, as a token of their ſorrow; white 
| a 


the men expreſs their 
ſhaving off their hair, 

There are two ſmall kingdoms or ſtates between Dur. 
loa and Moſambique : the former is called Mongalo; but 
though very ſmall, it is well peopled, moſtly with 4rbs 
and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in gold, 
elephants teeth; gums, &c ” 
| pnan 0 gu . . 

The other is named Argos from its capital, and by the 
French and Italians is called Angoche and Augocbig. 
This kingdom is much ſmaller than that of Mono glo. 
which is ſaid to extend far weſtward into the continent. 
Both of them are fertile, produce a great deal of rice 
and millet, and breed abundance of cattle. The inha- 
bitants of both are chiefly Mabometans, but intermixed 
with negroes, who are idolaters, and are remarkable for 
the ſmallneſs of their ftature, They go naked frcn the 
middle upwards, and wear round the waiſt a piece of 
filk and callico; ſome wear a turban, and others go 
bareheaded, according to their cireumſtances: they are 
all fond of trade, which they carry on chiefly with the 
kingdoms of Quiloa, Melinda, 3 and Mono- 
mot apa. 


| Mosamsico. 
grief by abſtinence from food, and 


SECT. V. 


Of the Kingdom of Mos amBico, or Mos amBique. 


Its Situation, Vegetables, Animals, and Minerals; with a 
Deſcription of the City of the ſame Name, and of its Im- 


portance to the PORTUGUESE, 
* next kingdom of any note ſtill farther to the 
ſouth is that of Mosamsico, or MosAMRTOUR, 
thus named from its capital, which is ſituated on an 
iſland in the ſixteenth degree of ſouth latitude, and is the 
chief of the three iſlands of which this kingdom is com- 
poſed ; the others are called by the Portugueſe St. George 
and St. James, and all three lie at the mouth of the river 
Magincata, or Megincata, between the kingdom of Quila 
and that of Scfala. | 
Though the iſland of Maſambico is the largeſt of the 
three, it is nevertheleſs very ſmall, not being above two 
bow-ſhots in breadth, and about fix in length. It is 
ſituated about two miles from the continent. The ba 
is about three miles in circuit, the points of land on 2 
fide advancing into the ſea; and the two iſlands of Sr. 
George and St. James lie on each ſide of it, facing the con- 
tinent. The bay, which ſerves for a haven both ſor the 
iſlands and continent, is convenient and fafe, it having ſel- 
dom leſs than eight or ten fathoms water; which'is ſo 
clear, that one may fee every bank, rock, and ſhallow, and 
os Ars into it without a pilot. | x 
The foil of this iſland is only a white barren ſand, yet 
the wealthy part of the inhabitants have'in many parts of 
it found means to procure an artificial ſoil, on which 
grow very fine ananas, citrons, oranges, figs, and other 
fruit, notwithſtanding there being great ſcarcity of water ; 
but the far greateſt part of their other fruits, pulſe, and 
roots, are brought thither from the continent, where the 
ground is fat, and produces plenty of rice and millet, and 
a variety of fruits, pulſe, and roots. | | 
Among the plants they have one called by the Portu- 
gueſe pas & antac, or antac wood, which ſpreads itſelf along 
the ground, and bears a fruit like our pears, but ſome- 
what long, ſoft, and green : its chief virtue lies in the root, 
which, wy ſay, is a ſovereign remedy againſt a diſtemper 
to which they give the name of antac, and is occaſioned 
by the too great Arp ace" of 5 Europeans with the ne- 
gro women of that country; this being the only reme 
they know for it. l y en 
The inhabitants make ſeveral pleaſant liquors from 
their fruits; but their moſt common drink is made of 
millet, and called puembo. i 
They alſo breed many cattle, great and ſmall, particu- 
larly the ſheep with large tails. There are likewiſe great 
numbers of wild beaſts, as wild boars, tags, and elephants 
ſo miſchievous, that the inhabitants are obliged to kindle 
large fires round their corn-fields, to prevent their deſtroy- 
ing the fruit of their labours. | 
e woods are filled with wild-fow! of all forts, par- 
ticularly with a kind of wild poultry, not unlike thoſe 
common 
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common among us, except their being as large as tur- 
keys, ſpotted with white and grey ; but their heads are 
ſmaller in proportion, and their combs are ſhorter, thicker, 
and of a more vivid red than thoſe of our fowls. Their 
fleſh is black, but more delicious than that of any other 
fowl; as the fleſh of their hogs, which are here in great 
abundance; is finer eating than that of any other beaſt, 
The fowls above-mentioned are extremely wholeſome, 
and ſome of the people eat them quite raw, without feel- 
ing any inconvenience from it. The only defect is the 
blackneſs of the fleſh, which when boiled turns the broth 
of the ſame diſguſtful hue, and makes it reſemble ink ; 
but thoſe who feed upon it receive ample amends from its 
exquiſite taſte and flavour, as well as from the wholeſom 
nouriſhment it yields, | 

The country abounds in gold, which is waſhed down 
by the rivers in great quantities, and forms a chief part 
of the commerce of the country. Ivory, ebony, ſlaves, 
and cattle, are likewiſe exchanged for Eurepean goods, 
ſuch as little bells, knives, ſciflars, and razors. heſe 
laſt were fo valued among them, that when the Portu- 
gueſe firſt came there, they would give fifteen cows for 
one of them. They have likewiſe ſome ſilver and other 
metals, but the inhabitants do not trade with itz and 
indeed are ſo miſtruſtful of ſtrangers, that they do not 
like to have any dealings with them, but wholly confine 
their trade to the coaſters, to whom they convey their 
merchandize in ſmall boats made of a fingle piece of 
timber; but if the nature 'or quantity of the cargo re- 
quire a more capacious veflel, they conſtruct them of planks 
joined together with ropes, made of the bark of the 
palm-tree, without the affiſtance of either pegs or 
nails. | 

The a” of Meſambico is very handſome, and the 
| houſes well built, eſpecially the churches and convents. 


The fort is alſo one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt contrived | 


the Portugueſe have on this coaſt ; it is of a ſquare form, 
with each corner flanked by a bulwark, and defended b 

fome pieces of artillery. It is alfo ſurrounded by a three- 
fold, rampart and large ditch, and is ſo ſtrong as to be 
proof againſt all the attempts made by the Dutch againſt 
it. Upon the whole, the port of Maambico is in a man- 
ner the key of the Eaft Indies to the Portugueſe ; which, if 
once loſt, or wreſted from them by an European trading 
nation, they would find it difficult to carry on their com- | 
merce into the Eaſt Indies; it being almoſt impoſſible to 
continue their voyage thither without ſuch a place of re- 
freſhment, where they can take in freſh water, proviſions, 
and other neceſſaries. We need not therefore wonder 
at the Dutch having made many ſtrenuous, though hither- 
to fruitleſs, attempts to wreſt it out of their hands, par- 
ticularly in the year 1606, when admiral Paul Fan Caer- 
den laid ſrege to it with forty ſtout ſhips ; but, after lyin 

before it thirty-two days, finding all his efforts fruſtrated, 
he was glad to raiſe the ſiege, and continue his voyage to 
the Indies. | 2 


= = 
| Of the Kingdom of SOF AL As 
Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, and Face of the Coun- 
try, The by or Dreſs, Food, Employments, and Re- 
ligion of the Natives ; with the Manner in which the 
PoRTUGUESE ſubdued the Country. : 


in gold, many of the learned have ſyppoſe to be the Op vir, 
uch prodigious quan- 


* * 


having, according to the lateſt obſeryations, Cape Ch- 


_ not in the middle between them, as ſome geographers 


„„ 


other fuel but cow's dung; and the country is muc 
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according to Marmol, is ſeven hundred and fifty leagues 
in compaſs. Fe | 

© The temperature, ſoil, and produce of the tountryare 
much the ſame with thoſe of Zunguebar; only, as it is 
farther from the Line, the heat is more moderate, and 
the land more fertile in rice, millet, and paſturage. The 
beſt part of the country lies between Cape Coriantes and 


the river de Sanfo Spirito, where are the moſt numerous 


herds of cattle, eſpecially of the larger kind; which are 
the more neceſlary as the inhabitants have e any 

ex- 
poſed to the ſoutherly winds, which are as piercing on 
that ſide of the Line, as our nothern winds zre on this. 
Here alſo the elephants herd in large droves, and, being 
the chief food of the common people, ſuch numbers of 
them are killed for the ſake of their fleſh, that, accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, they ſeldom kill fewer 
than between four and five thouſand one year with ano- 
ther; which is in a great meaſure confirmed by the vaſt 
quantity of ivory exported from thence by the Euro- 
peans, | | = 
On the contrary, that part of the country which ex- 
tends from Cape Coriantes to the river Cuama, abounds 
with mountains covered with large woods ; and the val- 
lies, being watered with a variety of ſprings and rivu- 
lets, are extremely fertile and agreeable; and here the 


king and his court ſpend the greateſt part of the year. 


Among other advantages, we are told that this diviſion 
of the country enjoys ſuch an odoriferous verdure, that; 
the coaſt being low on that ſide, the fragrance which ex- 
hales from it is frequently perceived by mariners at a great 
diſtance before even the land itſelf appears: but from the 
abdve cape to the river of Sancte Spirito the country is 
rough, barren, and leſs inhabited, except by elephants, 
lions, and other wild beaſts. | 
Moſt of the natives of Sogfala are black, with ſhort 
curled hair, there being but few of a tawny or ſwarthy 
complexion. They are taller, and have a genteeler ſhape 
than the negroes of Maſambigue and Dutha ; and thoſe 
who live near Cape Coriantes are eſteemed extremely 
courteous, ; p 
Their common dreſs is the ſame with that of the inha- 


-bitants of Maſambigue, that is, a piece of ſilk cotton 


wrapped round their waiſt, and hanging down to the 
knees, the reſt of the body being naked; only thoſe in 
more affluent circumſtances wear a turban an their heads 3 
and all of them adorn their necks, arms, wriſts, and ancles 
with rings of gold, ſilver, amber, or coloured beads, ac- 
cording to their rank. Theſe ſtuffs and ornaments are 
chiefly brought to them by the Portugueſe ; and perſons 
of diſtinction wear ſwords. | 


They cultivate great quantities of rice and millet, which 
ſerves them for bread ; and tat the fleſh of elephants, that 


of their large and ſmall cattle, and alſo fiſh, of which both 
the ſea and rivers yield great plenty and variety. | 

They have likewiſe a kind of beer made of rice and 
millet, and ſome other liquors made of honey, palm; 
and other fruits. The honey is here in ſuch plenty, that 
great part of it lies neglected, no more of it being ga- 
thered by the people than they themſelves uſe, or than is 
ſufficient for. extracting fo much wax out of it as will 
procure them ſilks and painted cottons in exchange. For 
though they make great quantities of white cloth, they 
have not yet learned the art of dyeing it; they are theres 
fore obliged to ſend it, or at leaſt their thread, to be dyed 
at Guzarat, or other places, of ſuch colours as are moſt 
in vogue among them. Their chief commerce is with 


the inhabitants of Melinda, Mombaſco, Quilba, and A- 


ſambique, who come hither in their ſmall barges, which 
are laden with a variety of the aboye-mentioned ſtuffs of 
all colours, which they exchange for gold, ivory, wax, 
and ambergriſe ; and the e uſually go and exchange 
theſe filks and coloured cloths with the inhabitants of A4- 
nomotapa for gold, not by weight, but in ſuch quantiti⸗s 
as will ſatisfy the ſeller, ſo that the profit of the ex- 
change commonly amounts to ninety or ninety-five 
er cent. Is . | e e 

a Belides the gold they obtain from Monamotapa, the 
kingdom of Sefala has conſiderable quantities of that va- 
luable metal, which, according to the Portugueſe inha- 
| as r 
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bitants, yield the value of two millions of metigals an- 
nually, each metigal being valued at about fourteen French 
livres; and it is ſaid that the merchants from Mecca and 
other parts export, in time of peace, about the ſame quan- 
tity. The ſoldiers are paid in gold-duſt, juſt as it is ga- 
thered, which is of ſo pure and ſo fine a yellow, that it 

reatly exceeds ours, no other gold being ſuperior to it 
Tat that of Japan. 3 


The metropolis ſtands in a low and unhealthy ſitua- 
tion, and was, at the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe, 
but an inconſiderable town, neither large nor walled, it 
having no other fence than a hedge of thorns ; but it has 
been ſince fortified, and in every reſpect greatly improved 
by thoſe Europeans, who called it Cuama, as well as the 
fort which they built for its defence; the city being con- 
veniently ſituated on a ſmall iſland, at the mouth of the 
river Cuama : but it has ſince reſumed its ancient name, 
and both pilots and geographers now call it Sala. There 


are two other towns on the coaſt, one called Hanlema, 


and the other Dardema; beſides the villages of Gaſta, 
Boc ba, Savona, and ſome others. 


At the firſt arrival of the Portugne/e, the people uſed 
no other weapon than the javelin, the ſcymetar, the 
bow and arrow, the dagger, and the hatchet ; but Gy 
have been fince taught the uſe of fire-arms, both ſmall 
and great. The king keeps a great number of forces in 

y; but the Portugueſe are become ſo powerful as to 
eep the whole kingdom in awe, and their governor keeps 
veſſels of obſervation to prevent what they call an illicit 
trade, particularly the exportation of gold, without his 
ſpecial licence. 

As the Arabs have been for ſome centuries ſettled on 
the coaſt, they, as in many places in the Eaft Indies, have 
obtained the dominion ; and both the king and his court, 
with a great part of the people, are deſcended from them ; 
they ſpeak the Arabic tongue, and are ſtill of the Mabo- 
metan religion. Bat the original natives retain their an- 


cient cuſtoms, both of a civil and religious nature: they | 


are ſaid to acknowledge one Supreme Being, whom they 
call Mozimo, or Guimguimo, and have neither idols, altars, 
nor ſacrifices; but abhor the idolatrous rites of the reſt 
of the African negroes and their prieſts, and puniſh them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity; not from à ſpirit of perſecution, | 
but from their thinking them deſtructive to fociety. They 
alſo puniſh theft and adultery with great rigour ; and, 
with reſpect to the laſt, make it death for any man to 
be found fitting upon a ſopha, or mat, with -a married 
woman: yet they allow of polygamy as much as the Ma- 
bometans. They do not ſeem to have any religious ce- 
Temonies, except in obſerving ſome particular days of the 
moon, as the Ert, ſixth, ſeventh, eleventh, ſixteenth, &c. 
on which they a kind of offering to their deceafed 
friends, particularly to their parents, whoſe bones, after 
the fleſh is conſumed, they preſerve in a place appro- 
- priated to that uſe ; and, in remembrance of their owing 
their being to them, ſet plenty of proviſions before them, 
and offer up their petitions to them as if they were till 
alive, not forgetting to pray for the preſervation and proſ- 
perity of the king. bing ended their petitions, they 
fit down in their white garments, which is the proper- 
colour on theſe occaſions, and eat what had been ſerved 
up to the dead, which concludes the ceremony. This 
cuſtom is alſo practiſed by the Chineſe and many other 
pagan nations. | 
We ſhall conclude this article with an account of the 
manner in which the Portugueſe obtained the power and 
authority they exerciſe throughout the kingdom of 
Sefala. 3 
Franceſco Gnaja, by others called Anaga, was the firſt 
Portugueſe admiral came to anchor before the eity 
of Sofala, He had with him only four of his ſmalleſt 
veſſels, for two of his fleet were ſo large that they could 
not enter the port. Having engaged in his intereſt 
Zacote, one of the court, he ſent him to the king, whoſe 
name was 7uſef, and was then blind with age, to obtain 
leave to build a fortreſs near the city, which he pretend- 
ed would be of great ſervice to the king, as well as'to 


the Portugueſe, By the good offices of his friend Zacote, 


| 
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he met with a kind reception from the old Mahometar 
monarch, whom he afterwards viſited, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the Arabs againſt his landin : 
the dangers they told him. he muſt run before he could 
reach the royal palace, and the difficulty he would find 
in getting acceſs to the king. But he met with all the 
ſucceſs he could with for, the old monarch not only grant. 
ing him free leave to build the fortreſs, but, as a farther 
mark of his regard, delivered up to him about twent 
of his countrymen who had been lately ſhipwrecked on 
that coaſt, and who had been treated with the utmoſt 
hoſpitality. 

The old monarch had, however, a ſon-in-law, named 
Mengo Muſaf, a brave and warlike prince, who boldly 
laid before him his apprehenſions of the danger that 
would attend his receiving thofe ſtrangers into his domi. 
nions; and much more at his permitting them to fortify 
themſelves there, at the imminent hazard of his own 
ſafety and that of his ſubjects. Whatever were the king's 
views, he endeavoured to diſſipate Muſafs fears, by tell- 
ing him, that time, which brings every thing to light, 
would ſoon diſcover his motives for thus encouragin 
theſe dreadful ſtrangers. © Thou wilt ſoon,“ ſaid he 
&« perceive them dwindle into nothing, through the heat 
« and inclemency of a climate to which they are unac- 
« cuſtomed, and then it will be time enough to drive 
« them out of their fort, if they do not abandon it of 
« their own accord. The prince acquieſced in his rea- 
ſons, and the fortreſs was carried on with double vigour, 
the king having ordered his ſubjects to lend the Partu- 
gueſe all poſſible aſſiſtance. 

His majeſty was, however, ſoon alarmed by the pa- 
thetic remonſtrances of the Mahometan merchants, who 
endeavoured to awaken him to a ſenſe of his danger, from 
the well-known perfidy of the Portugueſe ; and, addrefling 
themſelves to him in a body, reminded him of the re- 
peated warnings they had given him, and then added: 
« To what end do theſe ſtrangers build a fort in your 
« dominions, but to increaſe their own power, in order 
« to ſtrip you of your's and of your kingdom ? Have they 
„ not by the like artifices expelled the king of Quilaa, 
and robbed many other princes in Africa and India 
e of their dominions? Where, in ſhort, have they ever 
« pot a footing, without leaving numberleſs traces of their 
“ villainy cruelty? If therefore you have any regard 
“ for your ſafety and welfare, deſtroy them before they 
« are become too powerful, left hereafter you be unable 
« to avert the ruin and deſtruction which they will bring 
« upon yourſelf and kingdom.” F | 

This ſpeech had the deſired effect, and the alarmed 
monarch began to ſee his folly and danger. He aſſem- 
bled a number of troops, and appointed a day when they 
were to fall upon the Portugueſe, while they were em- 
ployed in building the fort. Unhappily for him, he had 
a traitor who watched all his motions ; this was Zacote, 
who was originally of Aby/ſinlan extraction, but having 
been taken priſoner when young by the Mahometansy ok 
Sefala, had embraced their religion, and, by his addreſs, 
had raiſed himſelf to the higheſt degree of credit with the 
old king ; but being now corrupted by the Portugueſe, he 
7 5 all his maſter's ſecrets, and failed not, on this 
occaſion, to ſend them timely notiee of the deſign formed 
againſt them; on which Gnaja prepared to give them a 
warm reception. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, the Sofalans furi- 
ouſly attacked the fort by throwing lighted brands into 
it, while others aſſailed the walls with their warlike en- 
gines. The beſieged, with Gnaja at their head, made a 
very brave defence ; but, being reduced to thirty-five men, 
the reſt being either ſick or  invalids, they would have 
ſtood a poor chance againſt fix thouſand men, had not 
Zacote found means to enter the fort at the head of a 
hundred men, who immediately attacked the beſiegers 
with ſuch bravery that a deſperate conflict Latin of in 
which the r now inſpired with freſh courage, 
diſcharged their artillery and darts with ſuch vigour, that 
the beſiegers ſoon fled with the utmoſt precipitation and 
terror, leaving them the quiet poſſeſſion of their for- 
treſs; but the Portugueſe boldly ruſhing out purſued 
them with the utmoſt fury, not only into the eity, but 


orced 
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forced their way into the royal palace. They even crowd- 


ed into the very apartment into which the old king had 


retired, and found him lying on his couch; but their in- 
ſolence ſoon rouſed his courage, ſo that blind and old as 
he was, he ſtar ted up, and darted ſeveral javelins at them, 
which, as they crowded thick upon him, did ſome execu- 
tion, ſeveral of them being wounded ; and, among the reſt, 
Gnaja received a wound in his neck; when on a ſudden 
the Portugueſe agent advanced with his drawn ſcymetar 
toward the king, and at one blow ſtruck off his head, 
which filled his attendants with dread and horror. 

Gnaja, fully ſatisfied in ſeeing the good old king 
lying in his blood, and headleſs at his feet, immediately 
forbad his men to offer any farther violence toward a 
people whom he pretended he wanted to gain by acts of 
friendſhip; rather than to terrify with farther proofs of 
the Portugueſe bravery and martial proweſs ; adding, that 
as they had by this time ſufficiently experienced the latter, 
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| he was now ready and willing to give them the moſt con- 
vincing proofs of the former, by acts of humanity and 
compaſſion to them in their preſent diſtreſs. This plau- 
{ible ſpeech had the deſired effect; and the S falans, findin 
they had to do with à nation that was tog ſtrong an 
artful for them to contend with, forbore all farther hoſ- 
tilities. | 
Offorio obſerves, that Gnaja, having ſucceeded fo far, 
thought it now time to ſettle this newly-ſubdued ſtate ; 
and, as a mark of the Portugueſe generoſity and gratitude, 
to reward the perfidious Zacote for his friendſhip and 
fidelity to them in the ampleſt manner. He accordingly 
cauſed him to be ſent for in great pomp, and then pro- 
claimed him king of Sofala, enjoining the people to obey 
him as their ſovereign. He next obliged him to take the 
oath of fidelity and allegiance to the king of Portugal, and 


to promiſe to behave on all occaſions as his moſt faithful 
tributary. 


Ui RAN... 


Of the COMORO or COMORA 
or MAHE 


I. 


Of Comoro, MAvOro, Monitia, and ANGAZIJa. Of 
the delightful Iſland of ANjJoANE: a Deſcription Z it 
from the Road; the ſpeedy Cure of the Sick who are ſet on 
Shore. The Face of the Country, its Fruits, Beaſts, Birds, 
and Fiſhes. Of the Natives and their Huts. The Town 
of Anjoane or Johanna. The King of that Ifland : the 
Traffic carried on by Canoes. A Deſcription of thoſe Ca- 


noes or Panguays. 


Fer. 


HE Coon A, or, according to D' Auville, Como- 


Ro iſlands, take their name from Comoro, the largeſt | 


i them; they are five in number, the other four, accord- 
ing to D' Anville, are diſtinguiſhed 70 the names of Mayoto, 
2 Angazija, and Anjoane. The laſt is laid down by 
D' Anville in 12 15/ S. latitude; all of them lie oppoſite 
the ſhore of Zanguebar, north of the Maſambigque channel 
and the great iſland of Madagaſcar. . 
ComoRo, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, next to Angazija, 
and the moſt 3 y, except the little iſland of Mayoto, is 
not frequented by any Europeans, it having no ſafe har- 
bour, and the natives being untractable and averſe to any 
commerce with ſtrangers. For which probably they have 
ſufficient reaſon, as it was too common for the Portugueſe, 
eſpecially at their firſt entering thoſe ſeas, to take advan- 
tage of the ſimplicity of the inhabitants, unacquainted 
with arms and incapable of defence, and to land parties in 
order to rob and commit all-poſſible outrages on the na- 
tives, whom they frequently carried away for ſlaves. This 
may have given them a traditional averſion to all ftrangers; 
and it is not improbable, that the revenge they might take 
on the next who viſited them, without diſtinguiſhing the 
innocent from the guilty, may have gained them the in- 
hoſpitable character which they {till retain. | 
ANGAZIJA, MayoTo, and MoniL1a, are but little 
reſorted to, on account. of the ſuperior advantages of Jo- 
hanna, or, according to D' Anville, Anjoane, in the ſafety of 
its road, and the civilized diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 
which, together with the fineneſs of the country, have 
induced the Europeans to touch there for refreſhments. 
The ſhips on their arrival anchor in the road on the 
weſt fide of the iſland ; where the high hills, covered with 
evergreens, ending in a delightful valley, form the moſt 
* landſcapes. that can be imagined. The ſailors 
uſually pitch a tent on ſhore for the reception of the ſiek, 
when, ſuch is the excellence of the climate, that thoſe ever 
ſo much diſabled with that dreadful diſeaſe the ſcurvy, ge- 
* * their health with ſurpriſing ſpeed; which 
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is probably as much owing to the reviving influence of 
the earth, as to the variety of excellent refreſhments with 
which the country abounds. The common failors who 
arrive in health, are however in danger, by their intempe- 
rance in eating the delicious fruits the iſland affords, of 
laying the foundation of diſtempers which break out when 
they go again to ſea. It has alſo been ſaid, that lying 
aſhore is prejudicial to them, on account of the moiſt va- 
pours diffuſed from the neighbouring hills; but all the 
danger here is probably occaſioned by a tent not being 
ſufficient to preſerve them from the keenneſs of the night- 
air, and from the damps which ariſe from the earth. 

We cannot convey a better or more perfect idea of this 
beautiful iſland, which is no more than about ninety miles 
round, than by giving a deſcription of a walk taken by 
Mr. Groſe and another Engliſh gentleman, the ſecond day 
after their arrival, which we ſhall do in his own words. 
As we ſet out pretty early in the morning, we made 
ſhift to penetrate about five miles into the country be- 
fore the ſun began to be any ways troubleſome ; and this 
was no ſmall ſtretch, conſidering the mountainous way we 
had to go. We had fowling-pieces with us, and the view 
of excellent ſport in ſhooting, could we have reached the 
places where we perceived the game to lie: but we 
could not conquer the aſcent of the hills, though we en- 
deavoured to ſcramble up them on our hands and knees. 
We were obliged therefore to reſt ſatisfied with what 
ſmall birds preſented themſelves in the vallies and hills that 
were paſſable. We made our breakfaſt on pine-apples, 
and the milk of cocoa-nuts, which ſerved to quench our 
thirſt. About noon, coming to a beautiful piece of water, 
we ſeated ourſelves in the ſhade by the banks of it, to make 
a ſecond meal, as well as to enjoy the tinkling of ſeveral _ 
little ſprings and natural caſcades that fell from the rocks, 


| and, according to their diſtance, ſeemed to ſound a grada- 


tion of notes, ſo as to form a kind of agreeable ſoothing 
A T c- 8 Fe ogg 
The orange and lime-trees, which ſtood in great 
numbers about that ſpot of ground, bending under the 
weight of their fruit, diffuſed a moſt fragrant odour. "There 
were alſo pine-apples, which grew wild, of eleven and thir- 
teen inches in circumference, of a much richer flavour 
than thoſe I afterward met with in India. Our guides. 
too made us diſtinguiſh a number of goyava, and eſpe- 
cially plum-trees, the ſize of whoſe fruit is about that of 
a damaſcene, and leaves a pleaſant reliſh on the palate for 
ſome minutes after it is eaten. All theſe growing pro- 
miſcuouſly, and without the leaſt arrangement or order, 


combined with the falls N water and the ſtupendous 1 
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of the ſurrounding hills, covered with trees and verdure, 
and in their various breaks and projections exhibiting the 
boldeſt ſtrokes of nature, the whole ſcene compoſed what 
might, without exaggeration, be called a terreſtrial para- 
diſe, compared to which the fineſt gardens in Europe, 
with their ſtatues, artificial caſcades, compartments, and 
all the refinements of human invention, would appear poor 
indeed ! Here it was impoſſible for art to add any thing, 
but what would rather ſpoil than adorn the ſcenery. 

It was not then without regret that we quitted ſo 
charming a ſpot, after having feaſted our eyes with the 
beauties of it; to which it may be mentioned, as no in- 
conſiderable addition, that there was no fear of wild beaſts 
or venomous creatures mixed with our pleaſure, the iſland 
being fo happy as to produce none. We returned then 
to our tent, well paid for the ſlight fatigue we had under- 

rone in this little excurſion.” 

- Beſides the fruits already mentioned, and many others 
common in the Indies, there is a remarkable ſort of ſweet 
oranges of a ſmall ſize, not exceeding that of a common 
apricot, but filled with a juice that has a much more de- 
licious flavour than the larger ſort generally imported here 
from Portugal, under the name of China oranges ; and 
their being gathered ripe and freſh from the tree, is doubt- 
leſs an advantage to their taſte. | | 

In the woods are a great number of monktes of dif- 
ferent kinds and ſizes, and a beaſt about the bigneſs of a 
common monkey, with a head nearly reſembling that of a 
fox ; it has a hvely piercing eye, its coat is woolly, and 

nerally of a mouſe colour ; and its tail, which is about 

ree feet long, is variegated with circles of black, within 
an inch of each other, quite to the end; the natives call 
it a mocawk, and when taken young it ſoon grows exceed- 
ing tame: the country alſo abounds with ſquirrels, which 
are generally large and ſhy ; but neither well ſhaped, nor 
of an agreeable colour. | 

-Fheir oxen, which are very numerous, are of a mid- 
dling ſize, and, like thoſe in the Eaft- Indies, are remark- 
able for their differing from ours in having a large fleſhy 
excreſcence between their neck and back, which when kept 
in pickle for ſome time, is generally preferred either to 
tongue or udder, it taſting like firm marrow; and nothing 
can be imagined ſweeter than their fleſh, _ | 

Their fowls are alſo extremely good and fat ; but our 
author obſerves, that he had no opportunity of taſting 
their game, of which they are faid to have great variety ; 
but the natives are very indifferent ſportſmen, either with 

ner gel: ; FFF Eg Sue. 

The ſea alſo furniſhes them with fiſh of different ſorts, 
and in great abundance, which: they are very expert at 
catching. Among the reſt they have a particular ſpecies 
called the parrot-fiſh, which is beautified with the livelieſt 
colours that can be imagined ; it is about three feet and 
a half in length, thick in proportion, and is eſteemed de- 
licious eating. They have likewiſe ſome flac fiſh that 
nearly feſenibles the turbot, and alſo thornbacks, mullets, 
mm METS ont enugn 

Moſt of the inhabitants are tall of ftature, ſtrong, and 
well proportioned ; they have piercing eyes, long. black 
hair, lips ſomewhat thick, and their Ns — — in gene- 
ral are of a colour between olive. and black; but their 
women ate rather more clumſily made than the men. 

The 'common people only wear a ſkull-cap of any fort 
of ſtuff, and a coarſe wrapper round their loins ; but thoſe 
of ſuperior rank have a kind of wide-ſleeved ſhirt hanging 
over a pair of long drawers, and a waiſtcoat, which is ei- 
ther thick or thin according to the ſeaſon; few wear tur- 
bans, except thoſe of a high rank: theſe are alſo uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the nails of their fingers and toes, which 
they ſuffer to grow to an immoderate length, and tinge 
them 'with'allhenna, a yellowiſh red, furniſhed by a ſhrub 
that'grows in the matthy places of the iſland. They uſu- 
all carry — 5 knives or poniards, which are ſtuck in a 

they wear round their waiſts; ſome of them have 
ſilver or agate handles, but they haye commonly wooden 

Fhe women take more pains in their dreſs, and wear 
a ſhort jacket and petticoat, with a ſort of looſe. gown, 
and veil to cover their faces. They uſually adorn their 
arms and wriſts with a number of bracelets made of filver,, 
peweer, "copper, iron, and glaſs, according to their rank 
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and circumſtances. Their fingers and toes, and the ſmall 


of their legs, are likewiſe decked with chains and rings. 
Their ears are {tuck ſo full of mock jewels and ornaments 
of metal that the lobes in particular are greatly dilated 
and weighed down, which they are taught from their in- 
fancy to conſider as a ſingular beauty. 

he children of both ſexes are ſuffered to go fark 
naked from the time of their birth till they are {even or 
Eight years old; which proceeds leſs from any conſidera- 
tion of the heat of the climate, than from phylical rea- 
ſons ; for they imagine, that infants are more apt to be 
hurt by heat than by cold, and that the free acceſs of 
the air to every part of the body is nutritious, and more 
favourable to their growth, than their being heated by 
ſwathing and cloaths; which deprive them of a hardine(s 
conducive to health, and, in caſe. of any diſpoſition to de- 
formity, obſtruct the free courſe. of nature, which ſtrives to 
free itſelf from any imperfections. By this means they are 
alſo preſerved from the galling and chafing of cloaths, 
which frequently occaſion ſuch cryings and ſtrainings, as, 
if not carefully attended to, terminate in ruptures; — 

As the foil is of itſelf ſo naturally fertile as to produce 
l thing they covet for food, ſo their conſtitutional 
indolence keeps them ſatisfied, without any attempts to 
improve it by tillage or cultivation. "They chiefly ſub- 
fiſt on milk and vegetables, both which they poſſeſs in 


to their ſallads, which are of the lettuce kind, they uſe a 
liquid which has ſome reſemblance to our treacle, and 


is a preparation of the juice yielded on inciſion from the 


cocoa-nut tree. | - | 
Their language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed with the 
Zanquebar tongue of the oppoſite part of the continent, 


rally of the beſt rank, or at leaſt the moſt eſteemed amongſt 

them, derive their colour partly from the Arab mixture, 
and partly from their communication with Europeans, 
agg was formerly much more common than at pre- 
Ent. | | | 1 


uncultivated nature. The mildneſs of the climate renders 


fectual aſſiſtance ey formerly received from them in their 
wars with the Ahill 
frequent intercourſe with them, that they have no inten- 


to the inland count... ae T 
The huts of the lower. ſort of people have ſome reſem· 


x 


belr b 


= 


| 


great plenty and perfection. Inſtead. of oil .and vinegar. 


from whence the Comora iſlands were probably firſt peo- 
pled : but thoſe of the faireſt complexion, who are gene- 


Their manners ſtill retain much. of he ſimplicity of 


ans, and from their being aſſured, by 


- + £4 1 . 
The town, or more properly village, of Johan, is 


of ſtone and mud, and does not make a better * Nas 


1 fur i 
niſhed, and aukwardly hung with pieces of 9 pL 
with here and. there à ſmall Jaoking-glabe= Vet With all 
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ComoRo ISLANDS. | | | 
this inferiority in point of ſtate and grandeur, in compa- as oxen and goats, and alſo for wooding, watering, and 


riſon with what is ſeen in more extenſive and civilized 
kingdoms, his title of king cannot be improper, he having 
all the eſſentials of royalty, and an unlimited power over 
his ſubjects both in temporals and ſpirituals; with the 
government of ſeventy- three villages, and near thirty 
thouſand inhabitants. | 
The grandfather of the preſent king, according to our 
author, was an Arab, or Mooriſh trader to Maſambigue, 
where, quarrelling with a Portugueſe, with whom he was 
dealing for ſlaves, he killed him; and, being obliged in- 
ſtantly to fly, put to ſea in a boat which he ſeized on the 
ſhore; and the firſt land he made was Johanna; where meet- 
ing with an hoſpitable reception, he remained ſome years 
in obſcurity, till an Arabian veſſel being driven in there 
by ſtreſs of weather, he made himſelf known to his coun. 
trymen, and procured them all the relief the place afforded. 
In the mean while, he had perfectly learned the Janguage, 
was become acquainted with the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, and was ſo pleaſed with the fertility and pleaſantneſs 
of the country, that he not only laid afide all thoughts of 
leaving it, but formed a ſcheme to raiſe himſelf to the ſo- 
vereignty of it; and the Arabs, his countrymen, readily 
entered into his views, from the advantages they hoped 
to derive from. his ſucceſs, | | 
Inſtead of proceeding on a plan of violence, he made 
himſelf neceſſary to the natives by inſtructing them in 
the uſe of arms, before unknown to them, particularly 
the lance, which thoſe of any rank amongſt them now 
handle with great dexterity, He alſo taught them other 
methods of war, entirely new to thoſe ſimple ſavages, 
which proved of ſingular advantage to them, by en- 
abling them to repulſe the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iſlands, eſpecially of Mobilla, with whom they were con- 
ſtantly at variance, ſometimes invading them, and at other 
times invaded themſelves. This acquired him great reſpect 
and authority, which he availing himſelf of, cauſed himſelf to 
be elected their chief, or king, and to be inveſted with de- 
ſpotic power. In-obtaining this point he proceeded by de- 
grees; and made uſe of all his art; but he had no ſooner 
gained the ſummit of his ambition, than he made them 
repent of their confidence and credulity ; for he not only 
ſtrengthened himſelf by inviting ſome of his countrymen 


to ſettle in the iſland with their families, but choſe for 


his guards the moſt bold and reſolute of the natives, by 
which means he was ſoon able to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
government. Thoſe who endeavoured to oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions and innovations, he forced from their families, 
and fold for ſlaves to the Arabs, who, upon this change, 
reſorted more than ever to the iſland for the ſake of trade; 
and this they {till continue to do. In ſhort he overcame all 


oppoſition, and before his death bequeathed the ſovereignty | 


of the iſland to his ſon; who was about forty-three years of 
age when his father died, and, obtaining the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, enjoyed it during his life; he 
dying, left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded him, 
and was on the throne in 1750. | 
The king for the moſt part reſides about nine miles 
up the country, ſeldom coming to what they call the 
Lover Town by the ſea- ſide, except when the European 
ſhips lie there, and he is then accompanied by a nume- 
rous retinue. : 578 | 
On his coming on board the veſſels, which he ſeldom 
fails of doing, he exprefles a great deſire of knowing the 
name of every thing that is new to him; and, as he has 
obtained a tolerable ſmattering of the Engliſb tongue, he 
is very inquiſitive to know the wars in Europe, and is 


particularly pleaſed with the civility of the Engliſh cap- 


tains, who regale him with European fare, and generally 
ſalute him with five guns, both on his coming on board 
and at his departure. This is a ceremony he would not 
willingly diſpenſe with, as it is a mark of reſpect that 
gives him an air of importance, and tends to increaſe, or 
at leaſt preſerve the eſteem of his ſubjects. His atten- 
dants, however, are far from ſtanding fo much upon ce- 
remony as their ſovereign, and have a forward way of 
begging for any thing they fancy, and even put on an air 
of diſſatisfaction if they are refuled. © 

When any ſhip arrives, it is necellary to obtain the li- 
cence” of this prince for dealing with the natives, eſpeci- 
ally for the more conſiderable articles of refreſhment, ſuch 
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landing the men. His permiſſion, however, is purchaſed 
at a reaſonable expence, conſiſting of a few preſents, as a 
little gunpowder, a few muſkets, ſome yards of ſcarlet 
cloth, or other European commodities. YER 0h au 
Indeed a ſhip has no ſooner caſt anchot than it is ſur- 
rounded by a number of canoes, the people hurrying 
aboard with refreſhments of the produce of the iſlands ; 
and it is diverting enough to obſerve the confuſion and 
ſtrife among the rowers, all of whom exert their utmoſt 
endeavours to get firſt tp their market; the ſhip. When 
the ſea runs high, they are ſometimes over- ſet; but this 
is attended with no . on account of their being 
excellent ſwimmers, and therefore they only loſe their 
little cargoes of greens and fruit, Moſt of theſe canoes 
are balanced on each ſide with out-leaguers, formed of 


two poles each, with one acroſs to prevent their over- 
ſetting, which has ſome reſemblance to the flying-proas 


we have deſcribed in treating of the iſland of Tinian, (ſee 
page 94) and others in the Zaf? Indies. They uſe pad- 
dles inſtead of oars; and both ends of theſe veſſels are 


formed for. cutting the water, without any diſtinction of 


head and ſtern, and conſequently they can ſail backward 
and forward without tacking about. Their larger boats; 
called panguays, are raiſed ſome feet above the ſides with 
reeds and branches of trees, well bound together with 
ſmall cord, and afterward made water-proof with a kind 
of bitumen or reſinous ſubſtance, The maſt (for few of 
them have more than one) carries a fail or two made 
either of the leaves of a cocoa-tree, or of ſheer-graſs mat- 
ted together ; and in theſe boats they will venture out to 


ſea for trips of three or four weeks, and ſometimes longer. 


Not long ago it was common for the natives, when 
they came off to the ſhips with cocoa-nuts, plantanes, 


fowls, &c. to deal entirely by way of barter for handker- 


chiefs, rags, glaſs bottles, bits of iron, and in ſhort almoſt 
any thing, without * to money; but they now begin 
to know its value, an 


thing as cheap as can well be deſired. Wh 

IF the Engliſb want to purchaſe cattle, fowls, or cowries, 
they deſire to be paid in ſpecie, fire-arms, or gunpowder. 
They likewiſe ſolicit all who come there, particularly the 
paſſengers, to contribute a dollar or two toward improv- 


ing the navigation they carry on with the continent of 


Africa; and, to influence them by the force of example, 
produce ſeveral lifts of perſons who have ſubſcribed ; fo 
that they ſometimes collect thirty or forty dollars from a 


ſhip that touches there: and, when the captains leave the 


place, they generally obtain from them a certificate of the 
good uſage they have received, 
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HES E iſlands are ſituated about the latitude 

4 50/ S. and in longitude 53 25 E. from Green- 
wich; at an equal diſtance from the Camoro Iſlands and the 
north end of Madagaſcar. They were uninhabited until 
the French took poſſeſſion of them about twenty years ago 
(from 1789) and ſettled there a ſmall garriſon. In the iſland 


of Seychell there is a very ſafe, commodious, and deep bay, 


with excellent. anchorage. Here ſhips may procure wood 
and water with great eaſe and ſecurity. Turtle reſort in 


great numbers to theſe iſlands, and abundance of various 


kinds of fiſh may be caught here. The iſland of PRES= 
LINE is at a very ſmall diſtance from that of Seychell; the 


ſoil of each is repreſented as luxuriant ; the land through- _ 
out is flat, ſome large timber trees are ſaid to oe here, 

are re- 
markable for producing the tree which yields a kind of 


which are very fit for building. Theſe iſlan 
cocoa-nut, repreſenting in the moſt ſtriking manner the 
figure of the human poſteriors, thighs, &c. having a fetid 
ſmell, like that of human excrement, from-an aperture re- 


ſembling a fundament. The Indians, ſtruck with this re- 


ſemblance, formerly ſet an enormous value upon theſe 


nuts; but ſince the French traders furniſhed the market 


with them more plentifully, they have ſunk much in their 
price, being no longer rarities, N 
CHAP, 


3 


will part with only the moſt incon- 
ſiderable articles in this manner. However they ſell every 
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Of MADAGASCAR, and the Illes of MAURITIUS and BOURBON:. 


SECT I. 


Its Name, Situation, and Extent. The Fate of the Country 8 
its principal Rivers, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Beaſts, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fiſhes. 


e CAR, the largeſt of the African iſlands, 
and one of the moſt extenſive in the known world, is 
called by the natives Madacaſe : but the Portugueſe, who 
firſt diſcovered it, gave it the name of St. Laurence; the 
French call it / Ie Dauphin, or the Dauphin's 1/land; and 
the Nubian geographers, Perfians, and Arabs, call it Se- 
randib. It is ſituated between 120 and 25? S. latitude, and 
between 44? and 51* E. longitude from London, about fort 
leagues to the eaſt of the continent of Africa, from whic 
it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Maſambigque : it is about 
a thouſand miles in length from north to ſouth, and ge- 
nerally between two and three hundred miles broad. Its 
ſouthernmoſt end, which leans toward the Cape of Good 
Hope, is the broadeſt; for toward the north it | Sr 
much narrower, and terminates in a point. At a diſtance 
from the ſea are many high and ſteep mountains, yet it 
abounds in ſpacious plains that have excellent paſture, and 
has ſeveral large foreſts always green, in which lemons, 

granates, and a variety of other fruits grow wild, It 
has 45 ſeveral conſiderable rivers and lakes. 

A current has been diſcovered, within the laſt twenty 
years, about twelve leagues from the. coaſt of Africa, 
running, from 17 S. to 3 N. latitude, at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, and ſetting N. E. by N. 2 E. This 
is ſaid to have proved very ſerviceable in navigating from 
the iſland to the continent; and the outward- bound Ea/? 
India ſhips from Europe have of late years directed their 
courſe through theſe ſtraits. | 

The iſland is divided into ſeveral countries and pro- 
vinces, inhabited by different nations, who ſpeak the ſame 
language, but differ in their complexions. Theſe ſeveral 
nations are perpetually at war, not from the defire of ſub- 
duing each other's territories, but in order to plunder 
g and cattle, : | 

The principal rivers of this iſland are thoſe of St. Au- 
guſtine, called by the natives Onghelahe, Ampatres, Carem- 
boulle, Mangharac, Munherei, Vohitſmenes, Manumpania, 
Maranzari, and Franſbere. | 
In this country are found gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and iron, 
of which latter the natives make razors, lances, hatchets, 
and other inſtruments. Here are alſo ſeveral ſorts of pre- 


cious ſtones, as topazes, amethyſts, agates, and ſeveral 


ſorts of jaſpers: frankincenſe and benzoin are found in 
abundance ; and ambergriſe is gathered on the ſea- coaſt. 

Among the fruit, beſides the lemon and pomegranate 
trees already mentioned, they have palmettos, plantanes, 
bananas, tamarinds, a currant which grows on a tree, and 
not on a buſh as in Europe, and is very pleaſant. 

They have a large tree that bears a kind of a plum, 
which when ripe is black, and of the ſize of a cherry, and 
on the inſide are little ſtones like thoſe of grapes; this 
tree has thorns two inches long. 5 

They have a very tall tree, the leaf of which reſembles 
that of the pear-tree; it has a fruit ſpeckled like a ſpar- 
row's egg, and of the ſame ſize; it is full of ſeeds, and 
of a ſweet juice, eſteemed a certain cure for fluxes. 


They have a kind of nut which ſmells of all ſorts of 


ſpices ; it is as large as a nutmeg, but browner, and more 


They have pepper, which grows in ſmall quantities, no 
care being taken to cultivate it; this pepper grows in 
cluſters upon ſhrubs that trail upon the ground, . 

Here is a tree whoſe leaves and tender ſprings ſting like 
nettles, but the root is of great uſe where there is a fcarci- 
ty of water, which is the caſe of many parts of the country ; 


9 


for it retains a great deal of juice, which is extracted by 
beating the root in a wooden mortar, and preſſing out the 
liquor; and of the bark of this tree they make ropes, 
Here is likewiſe wood proper for building, as alſo cedar 
and ebony, but none fit for maſts. They have alſo ſugar. 
canes, oats, barley, and rice. 

The plains are covered with ſeveral ſorts of graſs of 
different colours, which grow to a much greater height 
than any in England : the natives never cut any for hay; 
for before the old is withered, new graſs ſprings up under 
itz but they commonly ſet the old graſs on fire, 

There is alſo tobacco, which is ſmoked in reeds or 
ſhells. The natives are alſo fond of ſmoking a plant, to 
which they give the name of jermanghler; this plant 
grows about five feet high, bearing a long and ſlender 
leaf, and a pod which contains about a dozen ſeeds like 
hemp-ſeed. The natives mix the leaves and ſeeds to- 
gether, and lay them three or four days in the ſun, till 
they are very dry and fit to be ſmoked ; but it ſtrongly 
intoxicates the people: their eyes, after ſmoking it, 
look red and fiery, their aſpect fierce and wild; and they 
are more active, bold, and vigorous while the effect con- 
tinues; but thoſe who uſe it much, are weak and diſpirited 
whenever they are not thus intoxicated. 

The ſoil is fo fertile that it produces two crops in a 
wy of every thing, except ſugar-canes, which muſt be 
eft two years ſtanding to arrive at a proper ſize. 

The country abounds with oxen, which are prodigiouſly 
large, and yet fo nimble and unruly, that they will leap 
very high fences: they are beautifully coloured, ſome 
of them being ſtreaked like a tyger, others are black with 
white ſpots, and ſome are white with black ſpots. They 
have a protuberance between their ſhoulders, which has 
ſome reſemblance to that of a camel, and conſiſts of fat 
and fleſh ; ſome of theſe humps are ſaid to weigh between 
three and fourſcore pounds. The cows do not give ſo 
much milk as ours in England, nor will they ever ſuffer 
themſelves to be .milked till the calf has firſt ſucked; fo 
that they keep a calf for every cow till ſhe is again with 
calf, for they ſeldom miſs a ſeaſon. Here are ſome 
ſheep with large and heavy tails, and alſo goats ; but they 
keep no tame hogs, theſe being ſufficiently numerous 
in the country, and ſo very miſchievous to the plantations 
of potatoes, and other roots, that the people are forced 
to ſet traps to catch them. They have alſo wild dogs, 
and foxes, which are very fierce, and will ſometimes 
attack a man ; but they have no lions, tygers, nor any 
other ſpecies of ſavage beaſt. | : 

They have excellent fowls, with plenty of turtle- 
doves, partridges, pigeons, ducks, and other wild fowl. 

The bees of Madagaſcar are very numerous, and 
great quantities of honey are found in the woods. The 
natives alſo keep bee- hives; for they not only eat the 
honey, but make a palatable liquor of it, called toack, 
which has a conſiderable ſpirit, and of which they fre- 
quently drink till they are intoxicated; this is the com- 
mon liquor drank at their entertainments. | 

There are two or three kinds of filk found in plent 
in almoſt every part of the iſland, ſome of a vroweith 
colour, and one fort white, the outſide of which is full 
of ſmall pointed prickles. The cone is about three 
inches long, ſhaped like a ninepin,- and at the top is 
found a ſmall hole, out of which a blackiſh worm is 
ſometimes ſeen to creep; but we have no account of its 
changing its form in the manner of the common ſilk- 
worms, though it probably becomes a flying inſect. 
There are, however, no mulberry trees in the iſland, 
and theſe worms and ſilk are found on three or four dif- 
ferent ſorts of trees, adhering to the thick branches or 
trunk. The people pull out the cone on their knees, 


tearing it to pieces with their hands, and then fpin it 
| 6 | 


with 
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with a ſpindle made of a bone, and a rock-ſtaff, after 
which they weave it, and it makes tolerably fine lambers 
to wear round their waiſt. 7 Þ : 

In ſome parts of the country is a tree called roſeer, 
which is of great uſe to the lower or middling ſort of peo- 
ple, from its furniſhing materials for a cloth to wear round 
their waiſt. The leaf reſembles that of the cocoa-tree, 
but is longer by two feet, and bears a plum almoſt like a 
damaſcene. The outer bark they take away, and the in- 
ner, which is white, they peel oft entire, and beat it with 
a tick till it is ſoft and pliable. It then reſembles a long, 
white, thin ſhaving. After this they ſoak it in water, 
then ſplit it into threads, which they tie together, and 
weaye it into cloth. They frequently dye a part of it, 
and make their lambers ſtriped. 

Here are large ſnakes, but they are not poiſonous ; they 
ſeldom bite any one, and when they do, it is attended 
with no worſe conſequence than the bite of any other 
animal. | 

They catch great numbers of lobſters and craw-fiſh, 
excellent turtle, eels, the ſword-fiſh, the ſea hedge-hog, 
and many kinds of fiſh common to other countries in the | 
ſame climate, In the rivers are many alligators, 


| 


| SECT. IL 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, 


ö 


the People. 


I. E natives are commonly tall, well made, of an 
olive complexion, and ſome of them pretty black. 
heir hair is not woolly, like that of the negroes of 
Guinea; but it is always black, and for the moſt part 
curls naturally; their noſes are not flat, though they are 
ſmall, nor have they thick lips. | 

The men wear only a piece of cotton-cloth or ſilk 
round their waiſt, called a lamber; ſome of theſe they 
make themſelves, but thoſe who are rich buy the ſilks and 
callicoes at ſea-port towns, giving a great price for them, 
as a cow and a calf for no more than will make one 

lamber. The men and women of diſtinction alſo adorn 
themſelves with rings on their wriſts ; ſome are of gold, 
ſome of ſilver, but moſt of them of copper. They curl 
their hair, and make it lie cloſe and ſmooth, and thoſe of 
ſuperior rank adorn their hair with rings, and other orna- | 
ments. : 

The women wear a lamber which reaches to their 
feet, and above it a garment like a ſtraight ſhift, which 
covers all the body, and has ſhort ſleeves. This is com- 
monly made of cotton, and dyed of a dark colour. The 
women of ſuperior rank adorn it with beads, eſpecial] 
in the back, where they are ranged in rows, and cies 
each other; theſe being of different colours, form a large 
double croſs ſo like the Union-flag, that one would ima- 
gine they copied it. . 

The women are remarkable for their obedience to their 
huſbands, their good temper, and agreeable converſation. 
Indeed, the people in general are of a humane and friendly 
diſpoſition ; they ſhare with their neighbours what they 
take in hunting, and the great even delight in reliev- 
ing the diſtreſſed, though they were before at enmity. 
In ſhort, they have many virtues ; but, as in other coun- 
tries, there are conſiderable numbers who violate the laws 
of juſtice and humanity, in order to gratify their paſ- 
fions ; but ſuch perhaps are not more numerous here than 
in civilized countries. i e 

They are not deficient in point of underſtanding, but 
are Capable of reaſoning upon any ſubject, where they 
have not been blinded by ſuperſtition ; and many of them 
are endued with admirable good ſenſe. 


The moſt reſpectful ſalutation is the licking the feet of | po 


a ſuperior. This kind of abject ſubmiſſion is practiſed 
by all inferior perſons when they addreſs their prince, 
and by the women when they come to welcome their huſ- 
bands on their returning from the wars: the. flaves alſo 
pay the ſame prepoſterous mark of reſpect to their maſters ; 
bor thoſe of ſaperior rank lick only the knees of their 

C 

The riches of the inhabitants conſiſt in cattle, and in 
Golds of * and roots; which are under the manage- 
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than that above it. 


ment of their ſlaves, Gold and ſilver here ſerve chiefly 
for ornaments, as it was uſual for all purchaſes to be made 
by exchange; but the French, who trade with them from 
the iſle of Bourbon for ſlaves and cattle, complain that 
piaſters are now demanded for thoſe articles. | 

The common food of the inhabitants is cows milk, 
rice, and roots, and they ſometimes roaſt large pieces cf 
beef with the hide on; they frequently broil meat on the 
coals ; and ſometimes bake it, by making a hole in the 
earth, on the bottom of which they lay ſtones ; then mak- 
ing a great fire in it, let it burn till the ſtones are red- 
got; then placing ſticks over the embers, they put in their 
meat, and covering up the hole, let it continue there till 
it is baked, A practice exactly ſimilar to that which pre- 
vails in the South-Sea iſlands. They alſo ſometimes boil 
their meat and fowls ; but have no bread; inſtead of which 
they make uſe of various roots. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Dreſs and Power of the Scvereigns, Their Cities 
deſcribed ; and their Manner of making War. 


R. Drury mentions a king to whom he was pre- 
ſented, whoſe hair was twiſted in knots, begin- 


ning at the crown of the head, where they ſormed a 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Food of | (mall circle ; below them was another ring of knots, and 


thus they were continued in ſeveral circles, each larger 
On ſome of theſe knots hung fine 
beads ; he had alſo a forehead- piece of beads, that hung fo 
low as to reach his noſe. About his neck he had a fine 
necklace, formed of two ſtrings of beads, ſeveral of which 
were of gold; this necklace hung down before in the 
manner of an alderman's chain, and on each wriſt he had 
hve or fix ſilver bracelets, and four rings of gold upon 
his fingers. On each ancle were near twenty ftrings of 
beads ſtrung very cloſe, and exactly fitted to his 9 


He had a ſilk mantle over his ſhoulders, and another piece 


of ſilk, as uſual, about his waiſt. But theſe ſovereigns 
are as different in the diſpoſition of their ornaments, as 
in their paſſions. They uſually give audience to their 
ſubjects fitting croſs-legged on a mat. Tg 
hough they have an abſolute power over the lives of 
their ſubjects, and ſometimes kill thoſe who exaſperate 
them with their own hand, they yyill talk familiarly with 
every body, and yet preſerve a decent ſtate. | 
hey have cities, towns, and villages, noblemen and 
ſlaves. Many of the cities contain upwards of a thou- 
ſand huts, which are built with branches of trees, and 
covered on the top with leaves, in ſuch a manner as to 
keep out the rain. But theſe buildings are extremely low, 
and cannot be entered without ſtooping. The houſe of 
the prince is built up with boards, formed by the hatchet 
out of the trunks of trees; for they have not the uſe of 
ſaws. "Theſe buildings, though handſomer than the 
others, are not raiſed much above fix or ſeven feet from 
the ground. a 5 
heir cities are ſurrounded with ditches near fix feet 
deep, and as many in breadth, with paliſadoes on the 
bank of the ditch next the houſes ; and fometimes, when 
they apprehend the approach of an enemy, they defend 
themſelves by trees cut down, forming a kind of wall; 
and if it be in a ſtony place, this defence is made with a 
ſtone wall without mortar. 
Vet the princes have no regular bodies of troop 
trained to war, but make uſe of their vaſſals, who en- 
deavour to imitate their bravery, but generally fly when 
they ſet them the example, or when they are killed. 
Their arms are lances, hatchets made in the country, 
and guns purchaſed of the Europeans who frequent their 
rts. = Lo 
| Though they have no knowledge of letters, they have 
a conciſe ſyſtem of laws, which are handed down by me- 
mory from father to ſon ; and appear, for the moſt part, 
to be founded on good ſenſe and natural juſtice, 

We have an account of ſeveral Engh/hmen, who hav- 
ing, at various times, been driven by diſtreſs on the 
ſouthern coaſt of Madagaſcar, were detained there many 

ears; among theſe were Robert Drury a 4 and Mr. 
ohn Benbow, ſon of the famous admiral of that name. 
8 : 48 e 
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Drury, after having been fifteen years a ſlave, was re- 
deemed by a captain H/illiam Mackett, and brought to 
England in 1716. He reſided in London many years, 
and there publiſhed an account of his adventures. Ben- 
dete alſo lived many years after his return to England, and 
wrote a deſcription of the ſouthern part of the iſland, 
which was handed about in MS. among his acquaintance, 
and by that means was loſt; the family having in vain at- 
tempted to recover ſo curious a performance. 


SECT: IV- | 


quarters of the earth. Theſe people, like the others, 


of their religious and ſuper/titious Rites ; the Form of Cir- 


cumc i ſionʒ their Funeral Ceremonies; and of the Umoſſees, 


or pretend:d Magicians. A fingular People on the South- | 


weſtern Craft, Of the Settlements of Europeans. 


HEV acknowledge and adore' one Supreme God, 
whom they call Deaan Unghorray,, which ſignifies 


che Lord above; but they ſay, there are four other lords, 


each of whom has his reſpective quarter of the world, as 
the northern, the eaſtern, the ſouthern, and the weſtern 
lords. The eaſtern lord, they ſay, is the diſpenſer of plagues 
and miſeries to mankind, by the permiſſion or command 
of the Supreme God ; and though the others alſo fulfil 
his commands, they are chiefly the diſpenſers of benefits. 
Theſe lords they conſider as mediators between men and 
the great God, on which account they have an high ve- 
neration for them, and recommend themſelves to them 
in their prayers and facrinces. | 
They have in their houſes a ſmall portable image, or 
idol, conſecrated to religious uſes: this the 
Owley. It is made up of a pecaliar wood, in bits neatly 
Joined, almoſt in the form of a half-moon, with the horns 
downwards, between which are placed two alligator's 
"teeth; it is adorned with ſeveral forts of beads; and be- 
hind it is faſtened a ſaſh, which the maſter of the houſe 
is to tie round his waiſt when he goes to war. This is 
ſuppoſed to be a kind of talifman, or vehicle to which 
their ſpirit, or guardian genius is attached, and by which, 
as a proper medium, he will be invoked. * Almoſt ever 
perſon is ſuppoſed to have a diſtin and ſeparate ſpirit 
who preſides over his actions, and preſents his prayers to 
the Lord above; and the people expect, that after a ſacri- 
fice, - theſe ſpirits will- tell them in dreams what they are 
to do, and 
them. | | | | 
Theſe people perform the rite of circumciſion, but with 
different ceremonies from thoſe practiſed by the Fews 
Mahometans. It is commonly performed when the 
child is about a year old, but they have no certain time 
of doing it. 

The veneration they have for their forefathers, and the 
aſſurance of their ſpirits always exifting, appear in almoſt 
every circumſtance of the few religious acts which they 
perform. The burial of the dead is very ſingular and ſo- 

n. | | | 
Every family has a peculiar burying- place, which none 
dare to break into. It is incloſed with a kind of pali- 
ſadoes. Nobody is permitted to enter theſe burying- 
grounds but ſome of the neareſt relations. They com- 

monly go once a year to theſe burying- places to clear them 
of weeds, but never enter them till they have burnt a 
bullock or a cow before them. 2 
The ſuperſtition of theſe people appears in nothing 
more evident, than in their implicit obedience to all the 
directions of their umaſſees, or magicians, who pretend 
to know the ſecret powers of nature, and how to engage 
the aſſiſtance of the guardian ſpirits on all occaſions. 
Nothing of importance can be undertaken without con- 
ſulting them; and it appears that ſome of the lords, ' who 
are men of ſenſe, keep one of theſe conjurors out br po- 
licy, only to amuſe their people, who, they think, ought 


Ve 


to be humoured in their bigotry, and captivated by the | 


artifices' of theſe impoſtors, in order to render them more 
en OT arr. TY, 
Io the ſouth-weſt of Madagaſcar, are a people who ſeem 
_ » molt of à different ſpecies from the other inhabitants of 
the iſland. Theſe are called Virzimbers. Their heads 
are of a very ſingular ſhape, the hinder part being as flat 


— 
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as a trencher, and the forehead nearly ſo, which, our au- 


call the 


warn them of the dangers that will await 


[ 


'| 


Mapacascan. 


thor obſerves, was probably occaſioned by their preſfinz 
the child's head from its birth. They have a language pe- 
culiar to themſelves, though they ſpeak that of the iſland, 
'Fhe religion of theſe people is likewiſe different from 
that of the other natives, they having no Owleys in their 
houſes; but pay an extraordinary attention to the new 
moon, and to ſeveral animals, as a cock, a lizard, and 
ſome others. When they ſit down to their meals, they 
'take a bit of meat, and throwing it over their heads ſay, 
;« There is a bit for the ſpirit.” Then cutting four more 
little bits, they throw them to the lords of the four 
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have neither prieſts nor temples: nor is difference of re- 
ligion conſidered as a crime. 

Theſe people make very good earthen ware, as pots, 
diſhes, and jugs, glazing them both within and without, 


and are very ingenious artificers in many other things. 


* 


THE places on the coaſt remarkable from the Eu- 
ropeans having traded thither, are the Bay of Antongil, the 
| [land of St. Mary, Fort Dauphin, on the eaſtern coaſt ; 
and the Bay of St. Auguſtin, on the ſouth-weſtern, 
> The Bay of St. Antongil is ſituated in 6? 8. latitude ; 
it extends about fourteen leagues due north, and is nine 
leagues broad at its entrance, In the bottom of the bay 
is a ſmall and fruitful iſland, furniſhing good water and a 
ſafe harbour. OS 
This bay was once frequented by the Dutch, who had 


a kind of factory here, conſiſting of fourteen men, for 


buying ſlaves and rice; but ſome of them died with 
ſickneſs, and others were murdered by the inhabitants, 
in revenge for ill- treatment. 

'The [fand of St. Mary, alſo called Naffi Ibrahim, or 
the I/le of Abraham, is ſituated to the ſouthward of the 
Bay of St. Antongil, in 17% S. latitude, and is fifty-four 
miles long from north to ſouth, but its greateſt breadth 
from eaſt ro weſt does not exceed nine miles, This iſland 
is about two leagues diſtant from the coaſt. It is entirely 


{ſurrounded with rocks, over which canoes may paſs at 


| high water; but at ebb there is not above half a foot depth, 

and on theſe rocks may be ſeen the fineſt white coral in 
the world.  Ambergriſe is often found on the eaſtern coaſt 

of the Hland, and the interior parts afford many ſorts of 
ums. Here the French had formerly a ſettlement. 

Fort Dauphin, which was built by the French, is ſitu- 
ated near the ſouth-eaſt point of Madagaſcar, in 2425 S. 
latitude, near the mouth of the river Franſbere; but they, 
finding the trade inadequate to the expence of maintaining 

the colony, have long ſince left it. 

St. Auguſtine's Bay lies in 23? 30“ S. or nearly under 
the tropic of Capricorn. It is formed by the mouth of the 
river Yong Labe. The Engliſh formerly traded for ſlaves 
| 7 = bay, and at other places on the weſtern fide of the 
iſland. | 
Indeed the Europeans who frequent the iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar, purchaſe ſcarce any thing there but ſlaves and 
cattle, which the natives exchange for guns, gunpowder, 
| beads, cloathing, and hardware; and here the ſhips bound 
to and from India ſometimes ſtop, in order to furniſh them- 
ſelves with water, freſh proviſions, and fruits, for which 
they give pieces of ſilk, calicoe, and ſome of the above 
articles. | 3 
In the year 1771 the French were reported to have 
formed ſettlements along the eaſtern coaſt, and to have 
fortified the whole diſtri, but they ſeem to have little 
inducement to perſevere in ſuch a ſcheme. 
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HE: French, who have carried on a very extenſive 
I © and lucrative: trade to the ; eaſt, have found , theſe 
iſlands of eſſential, benefit to their ſhipping, as well as to 
their Aſiatic ſettlements, When this commerce was in 
its infaney, the ſhips of that nation uſed to touch at Ma- 
dagaſcar, where a ſmall colony was ſettled; but the un- 
wi | ' healthineſs 


9 


MavrrTtius. 4 


| * 
healthineſs &f the place obliged them to remove to . 
bon, and the want of a harbour on that iſland cauſed them 
again to remove and ſettle at Mauritius, which is now the 

centre of government for the French African iſlands, 
This latter iſland lies in the Indian ocean, in 20 1008. 
latitude, and 57 297 E. longitude from Greenwich, two 
hundred leagues due eaſt cf Madagaſcar. It was early 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe; after them the Dutch took 
poſſeſſion of it, and ſettled on the ſouth-eaſt ſhore, but 
abandoned it after they became poſſeſſed of the Cape of 
Good Hape they gave it the name of Mauritius, in 
honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. It then 
remained uninhabited, until the French landed there in 

1720. 

The iſland is of a circular form, and is reckoned to be 
about forty-five leagues in circumference; it is moun- 
tainous in the centre, and flat about the coaſt, and is wa- 
tered by a number of rivuleis, which run in deep chan- 
nels from the centre of the iſland into the fea. A French 
officer, who made the circuit of the iſland in 1770, du- 
ring the dry ſeaſon, croſſed four and twenty flowing with 
freſh water, but none of them are navigable for ſloops 
above a muſquet-ſhot from their mouth. One of theſe 
rivers, which is named Anguilles, flows from ſprings of a 
ferruginous quality, which covers the water with an oil, 
According to the meaſurement of the Abbe de Caille, the 
Iſie of France is in its greateſt diameter 31, 890 fathoms 
from north to ſouth, and 22,124 from eaſt to weſt : its 
ſuperficial content is 432,580 acres, of 100 perches the 
_ acre, and 20 feet the perch. The country is covered 
with thick woods. The iſland is almoſt entirely encircled, 
at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, by a belt of rocks, and in 
the parts where this defence fails, the coaſt is formed of 
rocks high and inacceſſible, The foil in many places is 
ſtony, but ſugar, coffee, indigo, and cotton are culti- 
vated to advantage: in general the ſoil is of a reddiſh 
colour, and is mixed with veins of iron, Here are dif- 
ferent ſorts of ebony, as yellow, black, and variegated, 
the latter of which is moſt prized. All the tropical fruits, 
plants, and roots are raiſed here, but they are neither ſo 
luxuriant nor ſo highly flavoured as thoſe of Bourbon, nor 
ſo abundant as to ſerve the inhabitants four months 
of the year, for the remainder of which they are ſupplied 
from Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, Batavia, and Eu- 
rope. The wind generally blows from the ſouth-eaſt, 
but when the ſun is in the northern hemiſphere, particu- 
larly in the months of May and June, it commonly blows 
from the north-weſt, The hotteſt months are thoſe of 
November and December, but the air is then tempered 
with plentiful rains, and dreadful hurricanes viſit the 
iſland at that ſeaſon. On account of the continued ſtorms, 
all navigation is at a ſtand from December till April. Du- 
ring the continuance of a hurricane, it is uſual for the 
wind to go quite round the circle of the horizon, after 
which a perfect calm ſucceeds. Theſe tempeſts deſtroy 
a great number of rats, graſhoppers, and ants. A very 

fatal hurricane happened in 1760. : 
No plants bear flowers of a pleaſant ſmell. There is 
a free which grows to a large ſize, called mapore, which 
is of a ſoft ſubſtance like a turnip, and is conſidered as 
poiſonous. Here are alfo ſeveral forts of timber-trees, 
The bark of a ſhrub which winds round the large trees, 
furniſhes a cordage much ſtronger than that made of 
hemp. Here the citron-tree produces ſmall fruit, but 
full of juice; the orange trees are few, and the fruit is 
bitter and ſharp taſted. © Here is the cabbage-tree, which 
- furniſhes a grateful article of food in tropical countries. 
The monkies are of a middle ſize, of a reddiſh grey caſt, 
with long tails. Rats and mice are in great numbers, 
and do incredible mifehief. Graſhoppers ſometimes light 
upon a field like a fall of ſnow, and eat up the verdure 
in the courſe of a night. Ants are equally miſchievous. 
in houſes, where they prey upon every kind of proviſion. 

There are no ſinging birds. 22 

Whales are often ſeen to windward of the 1fland, eſpe- 
cially about September. They are ſmaller than the northern 


whales; the negroes have a method of harpooning them. 


Ie fiſh caught on the wind ward fide of the iſland is never 
wholeſome. The Ie f France is ſurrounded with ma- 
drepores, a kind of vegetation of ſtone, formed like a 
plant or ſhrub. \- They are ſo very numerous, that the 
rocks ſeem formed of them only. | a 
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There are two ports in this iſland ; that on the ſouths 
caſt, where the Dutch ſettlement was, and where remains 
of their dwellings are ſtill to be ſeen. It is the princi- 
pal port, and may be entered before the wind ; but it is 
difficult to get out of it, the wind being almoſt conſtantly 
at ſouth-eaſt. The ſmaller harbour, or Port Lewis, is to 
the north-weſt ; a ſhip may go in or out of it large be- 
fore the wind, which induced the French to fix their prin4 
cipal ſettlement here, although ſituated in the moſt diſa- 
greeable part of the iſland. The town, called alſo the 
Camp, and which has ſcarcely the appearance of a mar- 
ket-town, is built at the bottom of the port, and at the 
opening of a valley which is about three quarters of a 
league long, and eight hundred or a thouſand yards wide; 
It conſiſts of wooden houſes of one ſtory high, and is de- 
tended toward the ſea by a fort and a battery, This 
harbour is greatly obſtructed by hulks of ſhips, which, 


having been long fince 0 form each an iſland, 


which is every day increaſę the madrepores growin 
round them. There are on ree churches in the iſland; 
one at Port Lewis, the ſecond at the ſouth-eaſt port, and 
the third and moſt handſome at a ſettlement called Pam- 
plemouſſe. The two firſt are ſmaller than the churches 
of a country village, Indeed; another church was built 
at Port Lewis, upon a very handſome plan, but the roof 
being too much raiſed, the walls were inſufficient to 
bear its weight and reſiſt the force of the hurricanes ; 
what remains of it is now uſed as a ſtore-houſe, of which 
there are but few in the iſland, and the greater part of 
thoſe built of wood, a material by no means proper for 
public buildings here, where the ſtrongeſt beams will 
only laſt forty years, if the worms do not deſtroy them 
ſooner. Stone is found every where in great abundance, 
and the iſland is ſurrounded with coral for lime. The 
worms are great enemies to the ſhips here, for they will 
totally deſtroy a ſhip in three years; and neither pitch, 
tar, cordage, nor maſt- timber, are, the produce of the 
place. On this iſland is a ſmelting-houſe for iron ore; 
and ſome powder-mills. "a 

Here is a paper currency, which is payable in France 
at ſix months after ſight ; but at the beſt rate of exchange 
it bears 33 per cent, diſcount; frequently 50 per cent. 
Ready money, on this iſland, is reckoned to produce 
33 per cent. in eighteen months. 33333 

n Jus), 1748, admiral Boſcawen, with fix line of bat- 
tle ſhips, and land forces on board, in his paſſage to the 
Coromandel coaſt, made a hoſtile viſit to this iſland. He 
arrived at the ſouth-eaſt point, and found the French 
every where prepared to receive him. A council of war, 
compoſed of the principal ſea and land officers, being 
called, it was deemed inexpedient to attack the ifland, 
but that the ſquadron ſhould proceed to the coaſt of G- 
romandel, ſo as to begin the operations there before the 
monſoons ſhifted. No attempt has ſince been made to 
wreſt from the French this valuable ſettlement, 

The inhabitants of the Je of France are not ſuffered 
to trade to India, the French government having thought 
fit to confine their purſuit to the cultivation of the land. 
Such reſtrictions have greatly retarded the improvements 
of which the ſpot is capable ; not more than fifteen hun- 
dred whites, and as many free Indians, and about twelve 
thouſand ſlaves reſide here; beſides the troops. They 
cultivate wheat, rice, maize, kidney-beans, and oats : 
the coffee-tree is alſo cultivated with ſucceſs; and in the 
year 1770, a large number of nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
clove-trees were obtained from the Moluccas and Ceylon, 
notwithſtanding the vigilance uſed by the Dutch to pre- 
ſerve the monopoly of the ſpice-trade, and a late writer 
aſſerts that they have ſucceeded very well. In the pariſh 
of Pamplemouſſe, the king of France maintains, at a con- 
ſiderable expence, a ſpacious and well-cultivated botanical 
garden, which is divided into four parts, to anſwer to the 
great diviſions of the earth; in theſe the natural produc- 
tions of each quarter are cultivated, as far as difference 
of climate . will admit. A label is fixed to each tree, 
ſhrub, or plant, denoting its name, country, and quali- 
ties. In this garden the cinnamon and clove trees grow 


to great perfection. 


but little benefit ſeems to have been derived from this 
change, the inhabitants * to be neither wealthy nor 


s | 1 


happy. An ingenious French officer, who reſided. here 
| upwards 


In 1765 the company yielded up to the king this iſland ; 
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upwards of a twelvemonth, gives no favoufable idea of 
the ſtate of ſociety in this ſecluded ſpot. © Diſcord, 
fays he, © reigns all over the iſland, and has entirely ex- 
tirpated that love of ſociety, which might be expected to 
prevail among Frenchmen baniſhed to a deſart, ſurrounded 
by the ſeas, and at the end of the world, Each man 1s 
diſcontented ; each man wants to get a fortune, and to 
leave the place, To hear them talk, one would think 
the iſland would be once more uninhabited, every man 
declaring he will go away next year; and ſome of them 
have held this intention for thirty years paſt, yet remain 
to make the ſame declaration the year enſuing.” Eu- 
ropean goods are dearer at the /e of France, than in 
India, and Indian goods dearer than in Europe. There 
are but few married people in the town, but thoſe men 
who live upon their plantations marry : the women ſeldom 
go to town but to a ball, or to confeſs at Eafter. They 
are paſſionately fond of dancinz. The women are ra- 
ther pale, but well made, in general handſome. They 
have naturally a good flow. of wit and ſpirits, and, if bet- 
ter educated, would be moſt agreeable companions ; but 
many are ſo ignorant as to be unable to read. At their 
meetings they are reſerved and filent. Each woman 
brings with her ſome ſecret pretenſions, either from the 
fortune, the employment, or the birth of her huſband; 
others reckon upon their youth or their beauty: an Eu- 
ropean looks with diſdain upon a Creole, who as often looks 
upon the European as an adventurer. The women here 
are not celebrated for their chaſtity ; but, ſays our author, 
« they are, in my opinion, far more deſerving than the 
men, by whom they are neglected for the black ſlaves.” 
Such of: the women as are really virtuous are highly to be 
commended, as it is by no means owing to their educa- 
tion that they are ſo. They have at once to combat with 
the heat of the climate, the indifference of their huſbands, 
and the prodigality and ardor of young officers, killed in 
ſeduction, and regardleſs of repulſe. In other reſpects 
they have very many good qualities: they are domeſtic, 
fober, very rarely drinking any thing but water, and neat 
in their apparel to an extreme. The dreſs moſt common 
here is of muſlin trimmed with roſe- coloured taffety. 
'They are extravagantly fond of their children ; who run 
about the houſe naked ſoon after they are born, are never 
put in ſwaddling-clothes, but are frequently bathed, eat 
fruit as they think proper, live without care and without 
ſtudy, and ſoon grow ſtrong and robuſt. The puberty 
of both ſexes makes a very early appearance. Girls 
marry at eleven years of age. The children are ſuffered 
to exerciſe their caprices upon the poor ſlaves to. a 
degree of tyranny beyond all bounds : fo that their de- 
pravity is only equalled by their ignorance. Indeed, the 
principal people ſend their children very young to France 
for education, from whence they return with vices per- 
haps more amiable, but ſtill more dangerous. 

The number of planters on this iſland is ſcarcely four 
hundred. There are about an hundred women of con- 
dition, ten only of whom live in the town. The even- 
ing is their time of viſiting, and for want of converſa- 
tion they game, or ſoon grow tired of each other. At 
cn o'cleck the evening gun fires, and every body goes 

ome. | 

The Indians upon this iſland are Malabars, or Malay- 
ans, a mild and gentle people, who come from Pondi- 
cherry; where they let themſelves as ſervants for a term 
of years. They are almoſt all of handicraft trades, and 
pccupy a ſuburb called the OP of the Blacks, They 
are not fond of farming work. The negroes are brought 
rom Madagaſcar, where a ſlave may be bought for a 
barrel of powder, for a few muſkets, linen, or eſpecially 
piaſtres. The greateſt price paid is 50 crowns (7. 105.) 
and rarely ſo much. They are treated with great ſeve- 


_ rity, and ſometimes, becoming deſperate, hang or poiſon. 


themſelves; Others will get into a little boat, and, with- 
- out fails, proviſions, or compaſs, hazard a voyage of two 
hundred leagues to return to Madagaſcar. They fre- 
quently ſecrete themſelves in the woods, where they are 
- hunted by parties of ſoldiers, and by other negroes, with 
dogs. Some of the inhabitants form parties of pleaſure 
for this purpoſe, and put up a negro as they would a wild 
- beaſt; and if they cannot hunt him down, will ſhoot him, 
cut off his head, and bring it in triumph to town upon a 
ſtick. Theſe deſerters are called Maron-negroes, who, be- 
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IsLE or BourBcy. 


ing ſheltered by the immenſe foreſts, ſometimes collect 
into a troop of two or three hundred. When a woman 
in any of theſe parties is delivered of a child, it is imme- 
diately killed, leſt its cries ſhould diſcover their retreat. 


THE iſland of Bourbon, ſituated in 20 52“ N. latitude, + 
and 55 30“ E. longitude from Greenwich, was firſt diſ- 
covered by a Portugueſe, named Maſcarenhas, who called 
it by his own name: he made no ſettlement. It ſoon 
after became a place of refuge fur pirates, who cohabited 
with negro women from Madagaſcar. They fixed here 
about the year 1657. The French India company had 
a factory and a governor. The pirates gradually decreaſed 
in number, whilſt the French were augmented by the 
frequent arrivals of their countrymen from Madagaſcar. 
The laſt of theſe pirates, whoſe name was Adam, dicd at 
the age of an hundred and four. 

The iſland appears afar off like a part of a ſphere, with 
very high mountains, the land of which is cultivated to 
the height of 800 toiſes, Here are three inacceſlible 
pikes, which are reckoned 1600 perpendicular toiſes to 
the ſummit. The whole iſland is ſixty miles in length, 
and forty-five in breadth. It is about fifty leagues to the 
leeward of the /e of France, and a veſſel can go from 
thence to Bourbon in a day, but a month is frequently 
ſpent in returning. In this iſland is a volcano, The 
principal place in Bourbon is St. Dennis, the reſidence of 
the governor and council, As the ſhore here is very 
ſteep, and the ſea rolls with a great ſurf, ſo that no 
veſſe] can come to the land, a draw-bridge has been con- 
trived for unloading of ſhips, which projects more than 
fourſcore feet over the ſea, and is ſuſtained by iron chains. 
At the end of this bridge is fixed a rope-ladder, which 
thoſe who would land muſt climb. U his is the only 
place in the whole iſland where any one can land, with- 
out firſt jumping into the ſea. St. Paul, another town 
on the iſland, is ſituated on the fide of a great lake of freſh 
water, of which a port probably might be made. When 
the wind blows into the bay of St. Paul, there is no 
getting out of it; and if a veſſel ſhould run aſhore, ſhe 
muſt infallibly be loſt, the ſea breaking upon a very high 
ſand. The want of a harbour is an inconvenience which 
admits of no remedy, and greatly leſſens the value and 
importance of this fruitful and healthy ſpot. Sixty thou- 
ſand blacks are reckoned to live in Bourbon, and 5000 
white inhabitants. It is thrice as populous as the ſand 
of France, on which it depends for its export traffic. It 
is alſo much better cultivated, having produced 20, ooo 
quintals of corn, and as much coffee, beſides rice and 
other proviſions for home-conſumption. Herds of oxen 
are not ſcarce here. The French king pays 15 livres 
per cent. for corn (135. ſterling) and the inhabitants ſell a 
quintal of coffee for 45 livres (1/. 195. ſterling) in pi- 
aſtres, and 70 livres in paper. 

The ſoil of Bourbon is more ſandy than that of the Ie 
of France. It is mixed, at ſome diſtance from land, with 

e ſame kind of ſmall pebbles with which the ſea is co- 
vered. A proof that either the ſea has withdrawn itſelf, 
or that the iſland has riſen out of the ocean. 

The manners of the firſt inhabitants of Bourbon were 
very ſimple. They dreſſed in blue cloth, went bare- 
footed, and lived upon rice and coffee. They imported 
but little from Europe, content to live without luxury, 
ſo they lived without want. They joined to this mode- 
ration, the virtues which ever attend it: good faith in 
commerce, generoſity in their proceedings, and hoſpita- 
lity to ſtrangers. The war in India, which broke out in 
the year 1755, has made a change in their manners. The 
volunteers of Bourbon diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it by 
their bravery ; but the ſtuffs. of Aſia, and the mili 
diſtinctions of France, thereby got footing in their iſland. 
The children, richer than their parents, required to be 
treated with more conſideration. They have now no 
enjoyment of an unnoticed good fortune, but ſeek in Eu- 
rope pleaſures and honours, in exchange for domeſtic 
happineſs, and the quiet of a country-life. The atten- 
tion of the fathers being chiefly fixed upon their ſons, 
they ſend them to France, from whence they ſeldom re- 
turn. Hence it is, that in this iſland there are more 
than 500 marriageable girls who are likely to die with- 


out gaining huſbands. 7 Ws 
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Of CAF FRAR IA, and the Country of the HOTTENTOTS. 


SECT. I. 


His Situation, Form, and Extent : the Mountains viſible on 
approaching the Coaft : the Face of the Country, and its Cli- 
mate. Deſcription 2 an immenſe Stone, called the Tower 
of Babylon. An Account of Three Fournies made by Mr. 
Maſſon into the interior Parts, in the Years 1772, 1773, 
and 1774, deſcribing the Country and its Inhabitants, and 

e later Fournies made by Dr. Sparrman and Lieutenant 


aterſon. 


EOGRAPHERS have given the general name of 
Caffraria, or Cafreria, to all that part of the con- 
tinent of Africa lying ſouth of the tropic of Capricorn; 
having the country of MAonomopata on the N. E. and parts 
unknown on the N. W. extending to Cape D' Aguilas, 
the moſt ſouthern point of Africa, ſituated in 35* S. lati- 
tude ; and being bounded on the E. by the Indian ſea; on 
the 8. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Allowing to Cafßraria this extent, the country is divided 
into Caffraria Proper, and the country of the Hottentots; 
the firſt reaching to about 30% S. latitude, and the other con- 
fiſting of all the country more to the ſouthward. Some 
writers have conſidered this latter as making no part of 
Caffraria. The Hottentot country extends about five de- 
grees of latitude, and ſomewhat more than ten of e dams 
or from 18*27 to 20% E. of Greenwich, The ſettlement 
of the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope has given to this 
country all its conſequence with H * wk 

On approaching the Cape of Good Hope, three remark- 
able mountains are viſible at a conſiderable diſtance: theſe 
are the Table Hill, the Lian's Hill, and the Devil's Hill. 
which may be ſeen at ſea at the diſtance of forty or fifty 
miles. | | 205 $94, | 
The Table Hill is the moſt lofty, and was thus named 
by the Portugueſe, from its reſembling at a diſtance a 
ſquare table: the perpendicular height is upwards of 
eighteen hundred and fifty feet, and yet on the top of it 
are ſeveral fine ſprings of clear and well-taſted water. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, which begins in September and con- 
tinues to March, a cap of clouds conſtantly encompaſſes the 
ſummit of this hill before a ſtorm, and thus gives the ſailors 
notice to prepare for it. This appearance the people of 
the Cape call «© The Devil's table- cloth.“ | | 
The Lion's Hill lies contiguous to the ſea, to the eaſt- 
ward of the Table Mountain, from which it is ſeparated by 
a narrow valley. According to fome, it obtained its name 
from its reſembling a lion couchant, with his head erect; 
and, according to others, from its being infeſted with lions, 
when the Dutch firſt ſettled in this country. On this hill 
is a flag guarded by ſoldiers, who give notice of the 
approach of ſhips, and ſhew their number, and from what 
quarter th y come, by hoiſting and lowering the flag. 
The DeviPs Hill, ſuppoſed to be thus named from the 

furious ſtorms that iſſue from it when the top is covered 
with a white cloud, is not ſo high as either of the former : 
it extends along the ſhore, and is only ſeparated from 
the Lion's Hill by a cleft, or fmall valley. Theſe three 
hills lie in the form of a creſcent about the Table Valley. 

We muit not omit to mention here a very remarkable 
natural curioſity, near to Draatenſteen, the third Dutch 
colony in this country, which is particularly deſcribed 
by Mr. Anderſon, who was ſurgeon on board captain 
Coof's thip: it is a ſtone of a remarkable ſize, called by the 
inhabitants The Tower of Babylon, or The Pearl Diamond. 
It lies, or ſtands, upon the top of ſome low hills; it is 
of an oblong ſhape, round on the top, and lies nearly 
ſouth and north. The eaſt and weſt ſides are ſteep, and 
almoſt perpendicular; the ſouth end js likewiſe ſteep; 
and its greateſt height is there, from whence it declines 
gently to the north part, by which Mr. 2 aſcended 
to the top, and had an extenſive view of the whole 
countr Ys 
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diſeaſes, and deſtructive in others; at leaſt th 
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its higheſt part: it ſeems to equal in height the dome of 
St. Paul's Church. Tt is one uninterrupted maſs of ſtone, 
if we except ſome fiſſures, or rather impreſſions, not above 
three or four feet deep, and a vein which runs acroſs 
near its north end: it cenſiſts chiefly. of coarſe quartz 
and glimmer, held together by a clayey cement: it is of- 
that ſort of ſtone which is called by Adrneralogi/ts Saxum 
conglutinatum. Monſieur Sonnerat, who viſited the Cape 
in 1781, gives a ſimilar account of this extraordinary 
production. Voyage aux Indes, tom. ii. p. g91.—Mr. 
Anderſon having, with his letter to Sir Fohn Pringle, alſo 
ſent home a ſpecimen of the rock, it was examined by 
Sir William Hamilton; who gave it as his opinion, that 
this ſingular immenſe fragment of granite moſt probably 
has been raiſed by a volcanic exploſion, or ſome ſuch 
cauſes, From Mr. Maſſon's account, which is ſubjoined, 
it ſhould ſeem that this is not the only mountain in this 
country which poſſeſſes theſe ſingular properties. 

The ſoil of this country has been repreſented as 
amazingly rich, and producing in luxuriant perfection 
all ſorts of grain, and every kind of fruit. The inha- 
bitants themſelves ſay, that there is not a fruit in the 
world but what grows here: © however,” ſays Mrs. 
Kinderſley, & they are a good deal miſtaken; yas in this 
particular, I think travellers who have mentioned the- 
Cape have ſaid rather too much. Indeed it is no wonder 
that any perſon coming from ſea, particularly after hav- 
ing been long in India, and finding the tables covered 
with ſuch plenty and variety of agreeable fruits, to 
which they were accuſtömed in both climates, ſhould be 
very ready to ſubſcribe to the opinion of this being the 
moſt fruitful country in the world. In general, they 
do not ſtay till the novelty is worn off, or do not con- 
ſider the ſubject; if they did, I think they would not 
attribute the plenty ſo much to the ſoil or climate, as to 
the ſteady induſtry of the Dutch.” Letters, p. 55. - 

The genial nature of the climate cannot be doubted ; 
but the general barrenneſs of the ſoil is a fact which has 
been ſuppreſſed till of late. Captain Cal, in his return 
from his firſt voyage round the world, ſpeaks upon this head 
in the following manner: Notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid to the contrary, no country that we ſaw during: 
the voyage makes a more forlorn appearance, or is: in 
reality a more ſterile deſert. The land over the Cape, 
which conſtitutes the peninſula formed by Table Bay on 
'the north, and Falſe Bay on the ſouth, conliſts of high 
mountains, altogether naked and. deſolate. The land 
behind theſe to the eaſt, which may be conſidered as the 
iſthmus, is a plain of vaſt extent, conſiſting almoſt en- 
tirely of a land kind of ſea ſand, which produces nothing 
but heath, and is utterly incapable of cultivation. All 
the ſpots. capable of improvement, which together 
bear about the: ſame proportion to the whole as one 
to a thouſand, are laid out in vineyards, orchards, and 
kitchen grounds. Moſt of theſe little ſpots lie at a 
conſiderable diſtance from each other. There is alſo the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that in the interior parts of 
this country, that which is capable of cultivation does 
not bear a greater proportion to that which is incorrigibly 
barren,” Hawhkeſworth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 785. Cap- 
tain Cook farther aſſerts, that the country is every where 
deſtitute of wood, that timber and planks are imported 
from Batavia, and that fuel is almoſt. as dear as food. 1b. 
p. 786. But Mr. Maſſon's account, which follows, in 
ſome meaſure contradicts that aſſertioo . 

The country abounds with ſalt, and with hot baths of 
mineral waters, that have been found ſalutary in many 
have 
generally proved fatal to the Engliſb who have tried them. 
Some of theſe baths are three hundred miles up the 
count x. 5 e Lange)... 

The region about the Cape is ſubject to boiſterous 


Its circumference muſt be at leaſt half a mile at 


winds, which generally blow from the - ſouth-eaſt or 
| 4 T 5 north- 
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north-weſt, and have certain ſeaſons for reigning in each 
While the ſun is in the ſouthern 


of thoſe quarters. 
ſigns, they hold in the ſouth; while in the northern 
ſigns, in the north-weſt, In the ſouth-eaſt they are 


troubleſome, and dangerous to the ſhips coming in; in 
the north-weſt, to the ſhips at anchor; and frequently 
blowing in an hurricane, they not only endanger the ſhip- 
ping, but do incredible damage to the corn on the 
'and the fruit on the trees. Yet theſe boiſterous 
winds are of excellent uſe; for by purifying the air, 
and keeping it, as they do almoſt continually, in a very 
briſk agitation, they generally contribute to the health 
of the inhabitants; who, when theſe winds lie ſtill for a 
week or ten days together, complain of the head-ach and 
other diſtempers, which vaniſh when they blow again. 

The Hottentet nations who inhabit the country are 
ſaid by Kolben to be ſixteen in number: theſe are the 
Gunjemans, the Cochaquas, the Suſſaquas, the Odiquas, 
Chirigriquas, the Greater and Leſſer Namaquas, the Atta- 
guat, the Koopmans, the Heſſaquas, the * the Dun- 
quas, the Damaguas the Gauroes, the Houteniquas, the 
Chamtours, and the Heykoms. Later writers who have 
viſited this country, do not diſtinguiſh theſe people by any 
of thoſe names. Captain Cook ſays, Within the boun- 
daries of the Dutch ſettlements are ſeveral nations of Hot- 
tentats, which very much differ from each other in their 
cuſtoms and manner of life; but all friendly and peace- 
able, except one clan is ſettled to the eaſtward, which the 
Dutch call Boſchmen, and theſe live entirely by plunder.” 
Hawhefworth, vol. iii. p. 790.—Of theſe more will be ſaid 
in the 8th ſection. 

The Abbe De la Caille, who viſited the Cape in order 
to ſolve a ſcientific problem, finds every thing wrong in 
Kolben : but authorities no leſs reſpectable than this in- 
genious Frenchman's, bear teſtimony to the faithfulneſs 
of his account in general. M. de Pages viſited the Cape 
in 1773, and has given ſome valuable information con- 
cerning it, in his Foyage vers le Pole du Sud, p. 17—32 
but the beſt information reſpecting the interior country 
* by Mr. Maſſon, who failed to mo Cape, and 

three journies up the country, in the years 1772, 
1773, and 1 4, for the purpoſe of diſcovering = 
ne £4 improving the royal botanical garden at 
Kew : the —_ way — printed in the 66th vo- 
lame of the Ph: cal Tranſattions, p. 269—319; an 
abſtract of les ſhall here inſert. f , Kh 

Mr. Maſſon ſet out from Cape Town on the roth of De- 
cember 1172. He eroſſed the Salt River, about two miles 
diſtant from the Cape, where is placed a high flag- ſtaff, 
with a large old piece of cannon, intended to give ſignals 
to prevent ſurpriſe from an enemy; theſe ſignals are 
anſwered by others placed upon eminences at proper diſ- 
tances, and alarm the adjacent country in a Short time. 
A fandy plain reaches upward of twenty miles from the 
Tyger Berg, or Tyger Mountain, to Bay Falfo ; and from 
the Table ain to Hottentot Holland mountains, about 
thirty miles, it is overgrown with an infinite variety of 
plants peculiar to this country. On the ſkirts of the 
Tyger Berg are ſeveral fine plantations, conſiſting of corn 
fields and vineyards, Crofling the Mountain River ( Berg 
Rivier) be entered the diftrit called Draaken/teen, a 
valley. about ten miles in length, and aboyt five in 
breadth, containing many large plantations of vineyards 
and orchards, of moſt kinds of European fruits. Theſe 
plantations are generally ſituated near the foot of the 
mountains, and are watered by ſmall ſtreams, which de- 
ſcend wag” 1" rapidity, and are 8 all over their 
gardens and vine yards. On the 18th, he continued his 
journey to a valley adjoining to the S. E. part of Draaken- 
teen, called Franſche Hock, which he ſuppoſes to be the 

e which ſome French voyagers have called Petite 
Rochelle : it is ſettled by a of French refugees, who 
left France about the beginning of this century. January 
4th, 1773, he reached Stellen 255 a ſmall village about 
thirty miles N. E. of Cape Town, conſiſting of about 
thirty houſes, forming one regular ſtreet; the country 
round it is populous, and contains many rich farms, which 
produce plenty of corn and wine. It ſeldom rains here 
from the middle of October to the middle of March. Hot- 
tentot Holland has eight or ten plantations, with elegant 
| 5 vineyards, and corn fields: it lies about 
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thirty-five miles E. from the Cape Town. The mountains 
about this place abound with a great variety of curious 
plants, and are faid to be the richeſt mountains in Africa 
fora botaniſt. —8th, came to a hot bath, where the India 
company have erected a tolerable houſe for the reception 
of ſick people: the water is ſcalding hot when it ſprings 
out of the earth ; but when it reaches the bath, which is 


about ten or twelve paces diſtant, becomes more tempe- 


rate.— The 16th Mr. Maſſon viſited an Hottentot Kraal, or 
village. The Breer Rivier is a conſiderable ſtream, and in 
winter only paſlable by a ferry. He arrived at Schwel« 
lendam, 2 place about 150 miles N. E. from the Cape 
Town, In this journey Mr. Maſſon collected the ſeed 
of many beautiful ſpecies of ericæ, which have ſucceeded 
wy well in the royal garden at Kew. 

Ins the 11th September 1773, Mr. Maſſean ſet out on 
his ſecond journey, in company with Dr. Thunberg, a 
native of Sweden, who was ſent out by the Dutch to 
collect plants at the Cape. They went along the N. W. 
coaft, 12th, came to Greene Kloof, a place belonging to 
the Eaſt India company. Having paſled a ſmall hill call. 
ed Kouter Berg, they entered a large barren country, 
named Zwart Land (black land); and on the 22d arrived 
at Saldana Bay, which is about two miles in breadth, and 
is ſuppoſed to be almoſt twenty miles in length. It lies 
about fifty miles N. N. W. from the Cape Town. [This 
place is rendered remarkable for the capture of ſeveral 
Dutch Eaft Indiamen, by commodore 7ohn/tone, in June 
1781.] Thence to Witte Klip (white cliff) being a white 
granite ſtone of an enormous fize. On the 3oth they 
reach St. Helena bay, where the Berg Rivier diſcharges 
itſelf. Croſſing hes Rivier, they entered a fine lain 
country, called Twenty-four Rivieren Diftrif ; fo called 
from the number of ſmall rivulets which run through 
that diſtrict, and diſcharge into the Berg Rivier. 10th of 
October, croſſed the Oliphant's Rivier, near 130 miles N. 
of the Cape, where is a pleaſant valley, bounded on 
each fide by very high mountains. This country pro- 
duces good corn and European fruit in great plenty; and 
the trees grow to a great ſize. Here is a hot bath; the 
people affirmed that, at its mouth, this ſpring is hot 
enough to boil a piece of meat. Directed their courſe 
through a country called oui Becte Veld, or cold count 
of Antelopes; fo named from a ſpectes of Antelope which 
inhabits here, called Spring Bock. 17th, went eaſtward 
through Elans Kloof, a narrow winding paſſage, through a 
chain of mountains, which lies to the N. E. of Okphant's 
Rivier; then entered Noud Bocke Veld. The face of the 
country exceedingly barren. The feafon here appeared 
to be two months later than in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, although the diſtance is not above 100 miles in a 
direct line. It contains about nine or ten Dutch places, 
the inhabitants of which ſubſift entirely by their cattle. 
Winter Hock is one of the higheſt mountains in this 
part of Africa. Rood Zand is à fine level country, ſur- 
rounded on the E. by, lofty mountains, but on the W. 
the valley continues for ſeveral days journey. This 
country produces corn and wine in abundance, and moſt 
of our European fruits, which have been planted by the 
new inhabitants, who are defcendants of the French re- 
fugees; a civil, hoſpitable, and induſtrious people. Con- 
tinued their journey along the banks of the Broad River ; 
eroſſed the Hexen Rivier (witches river). Here alſo is 
an hot bath. 5th Vvember, arrived at Schwellendam, viſited 
on the former journey; then on to Buel Tagt's' Rivier, 
Here is a place belonging to the E India company, 
where they keep a few wood-cutters, and ſupply 4 
wheelers at the Cape, from whence it is diſtant 1 50 miles. 
They then viſited the ſea ſhore, and particularly Aaſſas 
Baay, or bay. In their progrefs, they came to the houſe 
of an Zuropean, a native of Swediſh Pomerania, about 
ſeventy years old, who had been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt 
of England hfty years before, and ſpoke much of the 
hoſpitality of the Zng/;/þ: he was a man of learning, and 
threw: out many ſenſible reſſections on the ty of his 
native country, which had forced him to ſeek an aſylum 
in the deſerts of Africa. His houſe was very mean, built 
of mud, and miſerably furniſhed; not containing a bed to 
lie on, though he had ſeveral hundred oxen, and ſome 
thouſand ſheep: he had a number of Hartentot vaſſals, 
whoſe huts were ſituated. round bis fold, where they kept 
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ral large fires all night, to frighten away the wolves | 
mm —— To the N. E. of Anal Bay lies a woody 
countty, called Heretniquas Land, «© Theſe woods,” 
fays Mt. Maſſon, © are a great treaſure to the Dutch, and 
will be very ſerviceable to the inhabitants of the Cape, 
when their other woods are exhauſted.” They directed 
their courſe northward, to the foot of the great chain of 
mountains; it is a hard day's march from one fide to the 
other of them: the paſs is called by the peaſants Heretni- 
guas Kloof. | | 
Entered a country called Channa Land; than which no 
land could exhibit a more dreary proſpect. 21ſt Novem- 
ber, reached Great Thorn River. Lange loc is a narrow 
valley, not exceeding two miles at the broadeft, and in 
length about one hundred ; containing about ſeven or eight 
places, which are from twelve to twenty miles diſtant 
from each other. The houſes are very mean, but the 
people are wealthy, poſſeſſing large herds and flocks, 
The Hottentots are in general ſervants to the Dutch 
farmers : a few free Hottentots ſtill remain here, who live 
in their ancient manner, but are miſerably wretched, hav- 
ing hardly any ſtock of cattle» December 1, Leav- 
ing behind them the chain of mountains which runs 
obliquely acroſs the country from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, and ſeems to be a continuation of the 
fame mountains which were ſpoken of in the former 
Journey, they entered a fine level country, bordering on 
the Eaftern Ocean. Here lived Facob Hock, an old 
German, who had built an handſome houſe, made gar- 
dens and vineyards, and poſſeſſed numerous herds of 
cattle; he had upwards of one hundred Hottentots in 
his ſervice. Here the face of the country changed greatly, 
being open, plain, and covered with verdure ; it extends 
many miles along the ſea coaſt, and contains ſeveral tribes 
of Hottentets. On the gth, they ſtopped at the houſe of 
Jacob Van Rennen, a wealthy grazier, and the laſt Dutch 
place in this part of the country. It was their determina- 
tion to purſue their journey 150 miles farther toward 
the middle of the- country. On the 15th, they came 
to Zevaſt Kop's River and Salt Pan : this latter is a lake 
ſeveral miles diſtant from the ſea ; in the rainy ſeaſon it is 
filled with freſh water, which, by the ſaltneſs of the 
ground, ſoon becomes impregnated with ſaline particles; 
and when the ſummer heat exhales the freſh water, the 
bottom of the lake is covered with a cruſt of pure ſalt, two 
or three feet thick. The lake is about three miles round, 
and ſurrounded by a riſing ground, covered with a great 
variety of curious ſhrubs, and frequented by ſeveral ſingu- 
lar infects. On their arrival at Sunday's River, their 
guides refuſed to attend them any farther ; ſaying they 
were on the borders of a powerful nation of Hotten- 
tots, called Caffers, who would kill the whole party, if it 
was only to get the iron belonging to the waggons ; 
which determined Mr. Maſſon and his companion to 
return: in doing which, they travelled over the dryeſt 
country ever beheld; in ſome places, not a drop of 
water was to be found in a circuit of thirty miles. 
Here they viſited a bath, the water of which was very hot, 
and taſted ſtrongly of iron: there is a Dutch ſettlement 
about three hundred yards from the fountain, where they 
float their gardens every night with the water, which at 
that diſtance is ſtill ſmoking ; by which means they raiſe 
all kinds of garden vegetables in the greateſt perfection. 
They arrived at the Cape Town on the 29th of January 
1774, after a journey of four months and fourteen days. 
Mr. Maſſon ſet out on his third journey on the 26th 
of September 1774, with two ſervants to drive the wag- 
gon, and take care of the oxen and horſes : he was 
afterward joined by Dr. Thunberg, at which time great 
part of the ſandy plain, which lies between Cape Town 
and Hottentot's Mountain, was under water. As they 
proceeded, they found a treaſure of new plants on the 
top of a large hill, called Horſe Mountain: near to 
which is another, called Yan Riebect's Caftle, which is of 
great height, inacceſſible on the N. fide, about four or five 
miles long, and very narrow on the top. On the 13th 
of October they arrived at a mountain called Piguet Berg, 
lying directiy N. from the Cape Town: this was a 
particular place of obſervation for the Abbe de la Caille, 
when he meaſured a degree on the meridian in the year 
1750. They paſſed the great Carre, a deſert of three 
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ſuch as was brackiſh, were to be found. Mr. Maſſon 
relates, that there often fall ſuch ſudden ſhowers on 
the mountains, that people who lodge by the rivers, have 
been ſwept away in the night, whilſt they lay aſleep, 
together with their oxen and waggons. 'T'his deſert is 
bounded on the N. and N. E. by achain of flat mountains, 
called Bockland's Bergen (Bockland's mountains), and on 
the W. and N. W. by the Atlantic Ocean. It lies 
nearly in a northern direction from the Cape, and at 
the diſtance of about 220 miles: it is uninhabitable 
in ſummer; but during the winter, and in the rainy 
ſeaſon, the Bockland people come down with their herds 
theſe, by feeding upon ſucculent ſhrubs which are very 
ſalt, in a ſhort time grow remarkably fat. in this country 
they were hoſpitably entertained by an opulent farmer, 
named Klaas Loſper, who had upward of 12,000 ſheep, 
and 3,000 bullocks. They directed their courſe north= 
ward, through a dry barten country, called Haritum; 
and on the 20th of November came to the laſt Dutch 
habitation on this fide. They made ſeveral enquiries 
concerning the country lying to the northward, and 
were told that it had been formerly inhabited by Europeans 
near 100 miles farther, who at firit had greatly increaſed 
their herds; but ſome dry ſeaſons coming on after- 
ward, they had been forced to return. The country 
therefore was ſuppoſed to be uninhabited, except hy the 
wandering Hottentets, who ſeldom ſtay above a month in 
a place. Theſe travellers were then about 350 Engliſb 
miles north of the Cape of Good Hope. They afterward 
purſued a S. E. direction, thro* an uninhabited co 
ſurrounded by high mountains, flat on the tops, and form- 
ing what the peaſants called Table Mountains. Novem 
ber 16th, they aſcended a flat chain of mountains, called 
Rogge Veld. * extending along the ſummit of a high 
ridge of mountains, running obliquely acrofs the country 
for ſeveral hundred miles. There is not a tree in the 
whole country: the air is very ſharp, and in winter 
they have froſt and ſnow for ſeveral months; whith 
oblige the boors to remove, with all their flocks and herds, 
down to the Carro, or lower defert, where they paſs 
the winter. This migration is made in the beginning of 
May, when they have ſown their corn; and they return 
about the latter end of Oclober, when the low countries 
become parched, and the waters turn ſalt: all the game 
and ferocious animals obſerve the fame removes. I his 
is an excellent country for ſheep, but the inhabitants 
breed few oxen. In their way home, they entered a large 
diviſion of the Carro, which lies along the foot of Rogge 
Velus mountains; being a deſert of four days journey, 
with no more than three pits of brackith water to be 
found in that whole extent, which was at that ſeaſon for- 
ſaken by every living creature. Here they had well nigh 
periſhed with their cattle. On the 28th of December they 
regained the Cape Town. | 5 72555 

In the year 1775, Dr. Sparrman made a journey eaſt ward 
from the Cape, and viſited the Caffrees who inhabit that coaſt, 
Four years after Lieutenant Paterfor purſued the ſame routs, 
proceeding in his travels more toward the coaſt of the Cafe 
frees country. The ſame gentleman made three other jour- 
nies northward of the Cape, 8 thro* the country 
which had been vifited by Mr. Maſſon, and proceeded 
much farthe, to about 27 go" S. latitude. He paſſed 
thro* the country of the Namaquas #Hottentots, and twice 
crofled the Orange River, ſo named by Col. Gordon, now 
commander in chief at the Cape, and which running a 
courſe W. of about 300 mites, diſcharges. itfelf into 
the Atlantic Ocean, in latitude 28% 300. On the nor- 
thern border of this river, near its mouth, he met with a 
tribe of Hotientots till then unknown, called the Sho 
Boſhmen, and more to the eaſtward ſaw conſiderable 
numbers, of that curious, and to moderns then unknown 
animal the Camelopardalis, of which farther mention will 
be made in Se. IV. Nn * delt 


s ECT. II. 1 fg 
Of the moſt remarkable Trees, Plarits, and Fruits; the 

Vines cultivated here, 7% 0 J at Conſtantia; with 

a conciſe Account of the Kitchen Gardens at the Cape. 


IHE vegetables of the Cape countries. ure extrecholy 
numerous, but we ſhall only mention a few. 
mong thoſe which are natural to the ſoil is the cle, of 


days journey, where no freſh water, and only three pits of | 


which 
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which there are many ſorts, and not a few of them are | a ſtrong odour like that of camphire. Theſe trees are ſo 
planted in the Company's gardens. On the mountains ſoft and tender, that they are frequently ſtripped by the 
and in the clefts of the rocks they are ſeen in great num- | wind of many of their branches, and ſometimes nothing is 
bers, and one ſort or other is in bloſſom throughout the left ſtanding but the trunk. 

Their flowers, which are of different colours, ſome | The Indian goid-tree at the Cape grows about ſix feet 
white, ſome red, and others variouſly ſpotted, appear very | high, and has ſmall leaves of a yellow colour ſpeckled with 
beautiful. Mr. Maſſon deſcribes a ſpecies of aloe, which red. Theſe leaves, which are nearly of the colour of 
he found on the mountains of Bock/and; it is called by the | gold, are very beautiful, and ſtrike the eye where theſe 
Dutch Kater Room, and of it the Hottentots make quivers | trees are ranged in gardens among other trees, 
to hold their arrows; it being of a ſoft, fibrous confiſ- | Prince-trees are ſeen in great numbers in the Cape 
tence, which they can eaſily cut out, leaving only the | colonies, and the fruit is faid to be larger and better than 
bark which is hard and durable. Theſe trees were the quinces produced in any other part of the world, 
about twelve feet high, with a ſtraight ſmooth trunk. There are here two forts of Indian orange-trees, which 
They took it for a new ſpecies, and called it Ae | are larger than any other trees of the ſame ſort, and the 
13 | fruit much bigger, and ſpotted like the ſkin of a tyger, 

The flink-woed tree grows to the ſize of an oak, and | Here are likewiſe ſeveral ſorts of ſweet and four lemon. trees, 
the leaves are three fingers broad. It is called Rink- | and the gardens have long walks of them, 
wood, from its filthy ſcent; for while it is under the | In the Cape colonies are alſo many citron-trees, which 
tool, it ſends forth ſo nauſeous a ſtench, that the work- | yield fruit ail the year round. The Cape pomegranate. 
| men can ſcarcely endure it; but, after ſome time, the | trees are much larger than thoſe of any other part of the 
ſtench goes quite off, The wood is beautifully clouded; | known world. h 
and the Cape-Europeans have ſeveral uſeful and or- | Mrs. Kinderſley obſerves, that apricots, peaches, ſtraw. 
namental pieces of. furniture made of it. | berries, and ſome other fruits, although they are exceed- 
The Euphorbia is a ſucculent plant, which grows tathe | ingly plentiful and very pleaſant, do not equal thoſe pro- 
height of fifteen feet, and ſupplies the Hottentots with an | duced in England; whilſt oranges, and ſome other fruits 
ingredient for poiſoning their arrows. Their method of | peculiar to hot climates, are very poor. This ſhe accounts 
making this pernicious mixture is by firſt taking its juice | for from the natural poverty of the ſoil, which is in- 
and a kind of caterpillar peculiar to another plant, and | capable of bringing ſome fruits to perfection, notwith- 
mixing the animal and vegetable matter, dry it, and after- | ſtanding the uncommon benignity of the climate, and the 
| wards point their arrows with the ſubſtance ſo formed, | plodding induſtry of the inhabitants. Xinderſſey's Letters, 
| which is ſuppoſed to be the moſt powerful poiſon known p. 56, 57.— Plantains, guavas, jambu, and ſome other 
| in the country. The Euphorbia is likewiſe uſed alone as | Indian fruits, according to captain Cook, are not in per- 
| a poiſon; its branches being thrown into fountains of | fection here. 
| water to which wild beaſts reſort, who on drinking the. Fines were tranſplanted to the Cape from the Rhine, 
water thus impregnated almoſt inſtantly die. The Hzt- | from Perſia, and many other countries; and are fo vaſtly 
tentats conſider the fleth of animals thus poioned to be | increaſed, and yield fo plentifully, that the Cape-Euro- 
equally wholeſome food as thoſe killed by any other means. peans have much more wine than they can drink, and (ell 
Paterſon's Tavels in Africa, p. 62. a great deal to the ſhips that touch there. Wks 
The Mimoſa is a tree very common in the northern | Conftantia, a place viſited by all ſtrangers, is a neat 
parts of Caffraria,'and has very ſingular properties. It Dutch farm, about eight miles from the Cape; remarkable N 
produces in conſiderable quantities a clear tranſparent for making very fine wines, both red and white; which \ 
gum, ſimilar to Gum Arabic, which is efteemed by the | are much eſteemed every where, as well on account of 
natives as a peculiarly delicate food: the leaves, and the | their richneſs as their ſcarcity. The grapes of this vine- 
lower points of the branches ſeem to furniſh the principal | yard, owing to ſome peculiar property in the ſoil, are 
aliment of the Camelopardalis, and the boughs afford | ſuperior to any other in the country. Kinderfley's Let- 
an aſylum for a ſpecies of bird called the Loxia, which col- | ters, p. 64.— he vintage is in autumn, which is about 
le& in great numbers, for whoſe ſecurity. this tree ſeems | March and April. The white wine is called Cape Ma- 
-peculiarly adapted; the trunk is about thirty feet high be- | deira, the beſt red is a fort of tent. The Cape wines, 
fore it ſends out branches, and being covered with a ſmooth |by being kept about two years, acquire the taſte of ſack ; 
poliſhed back, no ſnakes or other reptile can aſcend the tree and ſuch as have been kept ſix years, ſparkle like old 
and deftroy their eggs, while the extent of the branches, hock, and are as racy as the fineſt Canary. 5 
afford room for the increaſing colony, theſe birds being | There is ſcarce a cottage in all the colonies without 
very prolific. The manner in which they conſtruct their | a vineyard; and there are few ſettlers who do not pro- 
1 is extremely curious: they are principally compoſed | duce from their own vineyards a plentiful proviſion of 
of a fine kind of graſs, and conſiſt of many neſts united | wine for themſelves and families. TE 
in one common building, having many entrances, | The kitchen gardens at the Cape in many reſpects re- 
each of which forms a regular ſtreet, with neſts on | ſemble thoſe of Europe; and there is not a houſe or cot- 
each fide, at about two inches diſtance from each other, | tage in all the colonies without one, They are ſupplied 
The outward covering reſembles that of a thatched houſe ; | with ſeeds from Europe; but though they produce moſt of 
and the ridge forms an angle ſo acute and ſo ſmooth, our herbs and roots in perfection, it is remarkable that 
projecting over the entrance of the neſt below, that it is the ſeeds of the third product of the European herbs de- 
impoſſible for any reptile to approach them. generate in the Cape kitchen gardens, ſo as to be not 
Engliſh oaks are planted in many parts of the country, worth ſowing; the colonies therefore ſtill continue to be 
in great abundance; which, although tall, never grow to {ſupplied with ſeeds from Europe. | 
Feb, ane timber trees. Here the ſtems of ſome trees that | In theſe gardens the ſeeds are ſown in May and June, 
are not thicker than a man's thumb, have roots as thick and appearing in Auguſt, are tranſplanted into other 
as an arm or a leg; owing to the influence of the winds grounds, which are by that time well moiſtened by the 
in impeding vegetation. 32 rains; they then grow apace, and become larger and 
In the *4 gardens are figs of various kinds, all [much ſweeter than the ſame herbs produced in Europe. 


of them admirably ſweet and good. The choiceſt and In the dry ſeaſon they are watered from the next rivulet ; 
largeft are thoſe c d piſang-igs, which grow upon a plant [but they have neither hot-beds- nor winter-houſes for the 
that has no ſooner brought them to maturity, than it |forcing or preſervation of any thing. L . 
withers away; and the next year a new plant ſprings up | The head of the white or blue Cape-cabbage weighs, 
from the ſame root, yielding the fame tribute. Ananas, at its full growth, from thirty to forty pounds; as does 
or pine apple-trees, at the Cape, are of the American race. |alſo the head of the wo Peary bee the ſeed of which 
* are here four ſorts of camphire- trees: one tranſ- is brought from Cyprus and Sawey ; and all are as ſweet 
planted thither from the iſland of Borneo, which is much [and ſerviceable as in their native ſoll. | 
the beſt ; the other three ſorts were brought from Japan, | Patatoes are brought to the Cape from the Indies, and 
Gina, Sumatra, and Sunda - they all grow very quick, are there of two ſorts, white and red. They are in ge- 
and to the ſize of a walnut-tree. The outſide of the |neral ſhaped like turnips ; but are much larger, a Gape 
leaves is graſs-green, and the other aſh-coloured. The [|potatoe weighing from ſix to ten pounds, „5 
leaves, on being rubbed between the fingers, ſend forth | 
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SECT. III. 
Of the tame Cattle and the Huſbandry of the Cape Colonies, 


HE colonies at the Cape abound with great and 
ſmall cattle, as do all the Hottentot countries. 
he Cape cows, like the cows of Europe, bear every 
ear a calf; but they will ſeldom ſuffer themſelves to be 
milked till their calves have ſucked a while, after which 
they yield milk to the hand very liberally. If their calves 
die, the only method of obtaining milk in the colonies 
is wrapping the ſkin of the dead calf about a living one, 
and applying this counterfeit to the teats : this cheat is 
generally very ſucceſsful ; for the cows taking the coun- 
terfeits for their own calves, yield their milk very plen- 
tifully. But many of the cows in the colonies, eſpe- 
cially the young ones, are ſo wild and miſchievous, that 
it is dangerous to approach them till they are tied ſhort 
by the horns; and their legs are alſo tied together. The 
Cope oxen generally weigh from five hundred to ſix hun- 
dred pounds weight, and ſome a great deal more. 

In this country a diſeaſe rages among the horned cattle 
in ſummer, which ſo affects their hoofs, that they often 
drop off, and great numbers of animals die. This diſeaſe 
proves detrimental to the Dutch peaſants, who live five 
or ſix hundred miles up the country, when they make a 
journey to the Cape. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 297. 

The Cape mutton is extremely good and well taſted, 
and the Heep have the great tails ſo often mentioned, 
which furniſhes the Europeans at the Cape with a joke 
which they are fond of paſſing upon ſtrangers at their 
tables: You have no appetite,” ſay they, “you are 
« not able to manage a ſheep's tail.“ The ſheep bred 
in the country near Olyphant's Rivier never eat any graſs, 
the deſert quality of the ſoil producing none; but there 
are ſucculent plants and ſhrubs in abundance, on which 
they feed: many of theſe plants are aromatic, and give a 
fine flavour to the fleſh of the animal. By eating ſuch 
plants, they require little water, eſpecially in winter. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 307. 5 
We are informed in the ſplendid work which relates 
captain Coo#'s third voyage, that Mr. Hemmys, the pre- 
ſent lieutenant-governor at the Cape, has taken ſome 
pains to introduce the breed of European ſheep there; 
but his endeavours have been fruſtrated by the obſtinacy 
of the country people, who hold their own breed in 
greater eſtimation, on account of their large tails, of the 
t of which they ſometimes make more money than of 
the whole carcaſs beſide: and they think that the wool 
of the European ſheep will by no means make up for 
their deficiency in this reſpect; and in this they are 
certainly right, for experience has ſhewn thata breed from 
European ſheep will not produce wool of the ſame. quality 
here as thoſe bred in Europe. : 
They have alſo two ſorts of tame hogs, one brought 
from Europe, and the other from the Je of Fava, which 
have ſhort legs, large hanging bellies, and are without 
briſtles, | 8 5 Fee 
They have likewiſe a great number of horſes, which 
were originally brought from Perſia, and have multiplied 
exceeding]y : they are in no want of | aſſes and mules, _ 
Among the cattle of the colonies, as among thoſe of 
the Hottentots, great depredations are ſometimes made by 
the lions, tygers, and wild dogs, &c. When the tygers 
et into a herd or flock, they kill great numbers merely 
Er the ſake of their blood, which they ſucx. The wild 
dogs are much worſe; for when they attack an herd or 
flock, they are not guided in their laughter by their ap- 
petites, but worry all before them.: the lion, contented 
with a ſingle carcaſs, makes off with it, and never looks 
for freſh prey till he has eaten that. TO 
Corn is not ſown ſo thick at the Cape as in Europe; 
for if it was, the grain would be choaked up, the ears 
would be ſmall, and the crop be neither ſo plentiful nor 
fo valuable as it proves upon being ſowed more thinly. 
Oats and lentils cannot be brought to perfection here. 

The Europeans at the Cape, inſtead of threſhing out 
their corn, have it trodden out by oxen or horſes in the 
_ open air, 1 

Vor. I. 
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| fix inches 
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The Company have a tenth of the erops of all the corn 
raiſed at the Cape, which is all they get by the grant 
of lands for tillage; and whatever is not uſed in the 
families of the farmers, is ſold to the Company for ready 
money, and depoſited in their magazines. 
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SECT. IV. 


Of the Wild Beaſts in the Country of the Hottentots; con- 
taining a Deſcription of the Elephant, the Hippopo- 
tamus, the Rhinoceros, the Buffaloe, the Elk, and 
the Camelopardalis ; the Lion, the Leopard, Tyger, 
Tyger-Wolf, Wild Dog, Porcupine, Baboon, the 
Spring-Bock Antelope, 3 Species of Wild Goats, 
the Earth-Hog, Rattle-Mouſe, and Stinkbingſem. 


15. treating of the wild beaſts, we ſhall begin with the 
elephant, the largeſt of them all: thoſe of the Cape 
are of a prodigious ſize, and of proportionable ſtrength. 
Their ſkins are without hair, and have a multitude of 
ſcars and ſcratches, which they receive in making their 
way through the thorns and buſhes. The tail' ends in 
a large tuft of hair, each hair being about a foot and a 
half long, and as thick and ſtrong as a hog's briſtle. 
The teeth are exceedingly large, each weighing-from ſixty 
to an hundred and twenty pounds weight. | 

The female elephant is much leſs than the male: her 
dugs fall from her breaſt between her fore legs. The 
male and female retire for the conſummation of their 
love to ſome unfrequented part, and there remain till 
conception, when they return to their ordinary haunts ; 
and the female never admits of freſh enmraces till a conſi- 
derable- time after ſhe has brought forth her young, 
which ſhe carries two years. Some authors have pre- 
tended, that elephants ſleep ſtanding; but this is a miſ- 
take, for they lie down like other beaſts. Their ordi- 
nary food is graſs, heath-roots, and the tender branches of 
ſhcubs.. Sometimes they enter the corn-fields, and do a 
great deal of damage, not only from eating the grain, but 
from the immenſe quantity they ſpoil by trampling it 
under their feet, Norwithſtanzing the fre and clumſi- 
| neſs of the Cape elephant, they walk fo faſt, that it would 
be no eaſy taſk for a man well mounted to keep 'up 
with them. 

On the Berg, or Mountain Rivier, are ſtill to be ſeen 
ſome of the ſea-horſes, or Hippopotamus amphibius. The 
Dutch government now prohibit the ſhooting of that 
animal, as they are nearly deſtroyed for eight hundred 
miles from the Cape. Their fleſh is eſteemed as good as 
pork; and their hides furniſh the farmers with whips. 
To the eaſtward is Zee- Noe Rivier, or Sea-Cow River, fo 
called erroneouſly from the number of Hippopotamuſes 
which formerly inhabited here; but that race of animals 
is now almoſt extirpated from its banks. The manner in 
which the Hottentots catch that unwieldy creature, is by 
digging” large pits, in the almoſt impenetrable woods, 


| whither” theſe animals reſort at night; theſe they cover 


hs of trees- and graſs, that into them the 
55 who is immediately killed by thoſe who lie 


over with bou 
animal may fall, | 
in wait. 275 Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 277 and 292. 

The Cape rhinoceros is of a daræ aſh- colour, approach- 
ing to a black : his ſkin, like that of the Cape elephant, is 
without hair, and is full of ſcars and ſcratches ; yet is 
ſo hard, that it is difficult to pierce it with a ſharp knife. 
Indeed the painters repreſent him as armed all over with 
a kind of ſcales; however he has. none upon his body, 
but the numberleſs ſcars and ſcratches which interſect 
each other, make him look at a diſtance as if fenced 
with ſcales. His mouth reſembles that of an hog, but 
is ſomewhat more pointed, Upon his ſnout grows a dark 
grey horn, a little bent, and larger or ſmaller according to 
his age; but it never exceeds two feet in length. en 
he is angry he tears up the earth with his horn, and 
throws it Ariouſiy over his head: he will alſo throw 
ſtones to a vaſt diſtance behind him. With this he will 
likewiſe tear up the roots of trees, and almoſt eve 
thing he can fix it in. This horn is very ſolid, an 
the end of a lighter colour than the reſt. On his fore- 


head is another horn, which, upon a young rhinoceros, 
is about an hand high, and upon an old one not above 
It is in the form of a bowl inverted, and is 
+ ; 


hollow. 
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hollow. His cars are ſmall, and his legs ſhorter than! The Camelopardalis, or Giraffe, is a native of the interior 
thoſe of the elephant. parts of Africa, and was known in Europe only by report 
His ſenſe of ſmelling is very ſurpriſing, for he catches | until Mr. Paterſon, who travelled” from the Cape imo 
the ſcent of any creature that is at a conſide rable diſ- | the interior country ſomewhat higher than the twenty. 
tance to the windward of him; and if it be his prey, he | eighth degree of latitude, met with ſeveral, and brought 
immediately marches toward it in a right line, furiouſly | away the ſkin and ſkeleton of one, which is now in 
tearing his way through all oppoſition of trees and the cabinet of Mr. Fohn Hunter. This animal, which . 
buſhes, grunting like an hog : his breaking the trees, and | was a male, meaſured fourteen feet nine inches from the 
throwing the ſtones, if he meets with any in his way, | hoof to the top of the horns, which were ſtraight, about a 
give warning of his approach. foot long, and broad at the top. Fhe colour of the 
He never attacks a man unprovoked, unleſs he is | Camelopardalis is various, fometimes reddiſh, ſometimes of 
dreſſed in a red coat, and then he is raging for his |a dark brown and white, and not unfrequently red and 
deſtruction, rending and deſtroying every thing that op- | white, It has eight fore teeth below, but none above, and 
poſes. the gratification of his rage. If he ſeizes him, | ſix grinders, or double teeth on each fide ; above and 
he throws him over his head with ſuch force, that he is | below, it is cloven footed, with a tail reſembling that 
killed by the fall: he then feeds upon him, by licking, with [of a bullock, and the female has four teats; it is not 
his rough and prickly tongue, the fleſh from the bones. | ſwift, but can continue a long chaſe before it ſtops. Its 
It is remarkable, that the eyes of the rhinoceros are ex- [neck is long, and body ſhort; the mane of that which 
tremely ſmall in proportion to his body, and that he ſees | was ſhot meaſured from the head to the ſhoulders five feet 
only in a right line; and therefore, if the paſſenger ſlips | two inches, and its body, from the ſhoulders to the rump 
but a few paces aſide when he is near, it coſts him a great | five feet nine inches. M. Le Vaillant, who viſited this 
deal of awkward trouble to get him again in his eye, | country ſince Lieutenant Paterſon, fays, a male of this 
by which means he has a fair opportunity of eſcaping, animal frequently meaſures ſixteen feet four inches, 
This animal is averſe to feeding on graſs, but prefers | from the hoof of its fore feet to the tip of its horns ; the 
* ſhrubs, broom, and thiſtles, and is Sndeft of a ſhrub | females are generally thirteen feet in height. Yoyage Je 
that reſembles the Juniper, which the Cape Europeans M. Le J. &c. This animal has juftly been called the 
call the rhincceros-buſh. He is in perpetual enmity | talleſt, moſt gentle, and moſt uſeleſs of the large qua- 
with the elephant, and whenever he diſcovers him, | drupeds. 
makes at him with the utmeſt rage. The elephant| Lions are common at the Cape, where they are very 
knows him to be his mortal enemy, and therefore, when] large; every limb is expreſſive of the greateſt ſtrength : 
he ſees him, gets out of the way as faſt as poſſible, If a, lion's ſparkling eyes, dreadful paws, and firmneſs of 
- the rhinoceros Firoriſes the elephant, he rips up his belly tread, command attention, and ſhew ſuperior ſtrength to 
with the horn on his ſnout, by which means the elephant's | that of other animals. "gh | 
entrails fall out, and he ſoon expires. _ Dr. Sparrman relates many curious particulars reſpect- 
The fleſh of the rhinoceras, which Mr. Kolben ſays he | ing the lion, which he obtained in the courſe of his travels 
has often eaten with great ſatisfaction, is not ſo finewy |-over this country. One night, about two hours after 
as ſome authors baye repreſented. The ſame writer men- dark, he and his company heard the roaring of many lions, 
tions, that the horn of the rbinaceros will not endure the | which continued the whole night; it appeared as if it came 
SY of poiſon, of which he ſays he has often been a | from. out of the earth, but the particular quarter from 
witneſs, Many people of faſhion at the Cape have cups] whence it came could not be aſcertained. All reports agree 
turned out of the hotn, ſome fet in gold, and others in] in this, that the lion when he vol, puts his mouth to the 
filver. If wine be poured into one of theſe cups, it im- ground, ſo that the found is diffuſed equally all over 
mediately bubbles up, as if it were boiling ; and if there | the place, whilſt the animals are intimidated and ſcared 
be poiſon in it, the cup immediately ſplits. This, fays | to ſuch a degree as to fly about backward and for- 
author, is known to thouſands 4 perſons at the Cape. | ward in the dark, to every ſide, conſequently they are 
The chips made in turning one of theſe cups are cue liable to run on the very ſpot from whence the ſound 
ſaved, they being eſteemed of great ſervice in convulſions, iſſued. We could plainly perceive by our animals,” 
faintings, and other diſorders; and the blood of the] ſays he, © when the lions, whether they roared or not, 
rhinoceros is faid to have great virtue in the healing of in- | were reconnoitering us at a ſmall diſtance ; for in that caſe 
ward ſores, _ | FREE | | the hounds did not dare to bark in the leaſt, but crept 
Buffaloes are numerous in the Cape countries, and are] cloſe. to the Hottentots, and our oxen and horſes ſighed 
larger than thoſe, of Europe;, according to Mr. Maſſon, | deeply, frequently hanging back, and pulling ſlowly with 
they exceed in ſize the largeſt Engliſp oxen; they are of a | all their might at the ſtrong ſtraps with which they were 
brown red, but the European b are black. Thoſe | tied up to the waggon. They likewiſe laid themſelves 
of the Cape are well proportioned, and hold their heads | down upon the ground and ſtood up alternately, appearing 
aloft, On their foreheads grows hard frizzled hair. They] as if they did not know what to do with themſelves, 
have ſhort horns, which incline toward the neck, and] and indeed I may ſay, juſt as if they were in the agonies 
bend inward, fo that their points almoſt meet. Their || of death.” Fires and firebrands are held to be the beſt 
" ſkin is hard and tough, and it is difficult to kill them defence againſt lions and other wild beaſts, but the Hotten- 
without very good fire-arms; but their fleſh is neither ſo | tots mentioned inſtances in which the lion has leaped 
Ade Cape forward to the fire, and carried off ſome one of them who 
lie is, like the rhinoceros, enraged at the ſight of red cloth, had been fitting. round it, which prey he has ſometimes 
and at the diſcharge of a gun. near him. On theſe ] taken to ſo ſhort. a+ diſtance, that the companions of 
occaſions, he roars, ſtamps, tears up, the ground, and the unhappy victim have pes heard the beaſt champ- 
runs with fuch fury at the offending party, as to beat ing and chewing his flefh and bones. The manner in 
down all oppolitian, paſſing through and water to | which.the lion takes his prey, is almoſt always to ſpring or 
come at him. ©... [throw himſelf on it, with one vaſt leap from the place of 
The African elk is much larger than either the Eu- |his concealment; and if he chance to miſs his leap, 
ropean or the Afiatic, it being generally five feet high.] the Hottentots ſay, he will not follow. his prey any farther z 
head reſembles that of the hart; but is ſmall in pro- but as tho' he was aſhamed, turning round toward the 
portion to the body. The horns are about a foot. long, place where he lay in ambuth, ſlowly, and ſtep by ſtep, 
and run up twiſting z but the ends are ſtraights ſmooth, | as. it were, meaſures. the exact length between the two 
and pointed: the neck is ſlender and beautiful, and the | points, as if to find how much too ſhort of, or beyond, 
upper jaw. ſomewhat larger than the other: the legs are | the mark he had taken his leap. It is generally near 
long and ſlender ; the hair of the body ſmooth, a and | riyers or ſprings that the lion lies in wait; it is there- 
of an aſh-colour; and the tail about a foot in length. | fore uſual for trayellers when croſſing a river, to make 
taſte of the fleſh, reſembles that of good beef, and is | Ioud cracks with their large ox-whips, which make a 
| 555 [louder noiſe, and produce a greater vibration in the 
found on high mountains, | air, than the diſcharge from a piſtol, and the ſound is 
ougheſt rocks, and paſs the beard much farther even than the report of a gun: this is 


ok difficult ways withſurpriſing diſpat and ſecurity. — to be a very efficacious method of ſcaring a. ' 
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beaſts. It is a generally received opinion among the Hot- 


tentots, that lions as well as hyenas were formerly much 
bolder than they are at preſent, which is doubtleſs cauſed 
by the uſe of fire arms, theſe animals having experienced 
them to be enemies againſt which fierceneſs and ſtrength 
are oppoſed in vain; yet it is faid that a lion having once 
taſted human fleſh, will never, but from neceſſity, feed 
upon any other. The Hottentots eat the fleſh of lions, and 
conſider it as both palatable and wholeſome. Dr. Sparr- 
man is of opinion, that it is not in magnanimity, as many 
will have it to be, but in an inſidious and cowardly diſ- 
poſition, blended with a certain degree of pride, that the 
general character of the lion conſiſts : but that hunger 
muſt naturally have the effect of occaſionally inſpiring 
ſo ſtrong and nimble an animal with uncommon in- 
trepidity and courage, and being accuſtomed always to 
kill its own food, and that with the greateſt eaſe, meeting 
with no reſiſtance, and generally to devour it reeking 
and weltering in its blood, it cannot but be eafily provok- 
ed, and acquire a greater turn for cruelty than generoſity ; 
but on the other hand, being unaccuſtomed to meet with 
reſiſtance, it is not ſurpriſing that when oppoſed, it ſhould 
ſometimes become faint-hearted and creſt-fallen. The 
ſtrength of the lion is prodigious ; one of theſe animals has 
been ſeen, at the Cape, to take an heifer in his mouth, and 
carry her off, with the ſame eaſe as a cat does a rat: _ 
ſtrength alone however is ſaid not to be ſufficient to over- 
come ſo large and ſtrong an animal as the buffaloe, there- 
fore the method he uſes to ſubdue it is by ftealing on it, 
and faſtening both its fore paws upon the noſtrils and 
mouth of the beaſt, to ſuffocate and kill it, and buffaloes 
have been ſeen bearing on their mouth and noſe marks 
of ſuch an attack, from the deadly conſequences of whi 
they have, by ſome means or other, been ſeaſonably reſcued. 
The lion is ſo ſwift of foot that it will keep pace with the 
fleeteſt horſe. Sparrman's Voyage, II. p. 39 to 56. 

In the N. E. direction from the Cape, at Van Staad's 
Rivier, is a very populous Hottentot village, the inhabi- 
tants of which are very bold in encountering wild beaſts, 


particularly the lion, who often attacks their folds, | 


and makes great havock. When this happens, all the 
oung men of the Kraal go in purſuit of him, directed 
by ſame dogs, Who follow bis feent. As ſoon as they 
diſcover him in the buſhes, they irritate him, till he 
ſprings out with fury, and attacks them : when, being all 
armed with haſſagays, they often lodge twenty or thirty in 
his body; but it is common to loſe a man or two in ſuch 
attacks. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 294. 12 E. 

The leopard and the tyger are beaſts of the like nature, 
and in point of fierceneſs next to the lion. The _— dif- 
ference between them is their ſize, and the figure of their 
ſpots, The tyger is much larger than the leopard, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by rings of black hair, ineloſing ſpots of yel- 
low; while the black ftreaks on the leopard are not round, 
but formed with an opening in the manner of a horſe-ſhoe. 
The fleſh of a tyger or leopard is white, tender, and well 
taſted ; and, in our author's opinion, is much finer eating 
than the beſt veal. r WITTY OW 

There are two forts of wolves in this country; one 
which agrees in every particular with the wolves in Eu- 
rope; and the other called tyger-wolves. The latter are 
of the ſize of an ordinary N or ſomewhat larger; 
the head is broad like that of an Znghf bull-dog. The 
Jaws of this animal are large, as are his noſe and eyes. 
His hair is frizzled, and ſpotted like that of a tyger. His 
feet are large, and armed with ſtrong talons, which he 
draws in as à cat does her claws ; and, like a cat, he is not 
heard in his tread. This animal frequently ſcratches open 
the graves of the Hottentots, and devours the bodies he 
finds in them. The lion, tyger, and leopard, are bitter 
enemies to the tyger-walf; and following him by his how], 
come ſoftly near him; and then fuddenly leaping upon 
him, tear him to pieces. | 3 | 
There are wild dogs which range the Hottentot coun- 
tries in troops, and ſometimes make great havock among 
the cattle, | They ſeem a ſpecies of hounds; and packs of 
thirty, and ſometimes forty of them encounter lions, ty- 
gers, and other animals, which by their numbers they 
conquer. They ſpend the greateſt part of the day in the 
chace, and drag what they kill to a place of rendezvous, 
where they ſhare it amongſt them, It is uſual both for 


6 
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the Europeans and Haottentots, when they diſcover theſe 
dogs on the chace, to follow them to the place of ren- 
dezvous, and to take what they think proper of whatever 
the dogs have killed; which they permit them to do very 
quietly, without any manner of ſnarling. The Hotten- 
tats eat what they take from the dogs, and what the Euro- 
peans take they ſalt for their ſlaves. ” 
[4 
is 


The porcupine, which is pretty common in the 
countries, is about two feet high, and three long. 

head and feet are like thoſe of a hare ; and his ears reſemble 
the human. His whole body is armed with a fort of quills, 
partly black and partly white, very ſharp at the outward 
points; and not much unlike gooſe quills ſtript of the 
feathers. He has ſome quills on the top of his head, 
but they are very ſhort, The quills on his back are 
about fix inches long; thoſe on his ſides are ſomething 
ſhorter; but the longeſt are -on his hind parts, an 
thoſe he darts at his purſuer, whether man or beaſt ; but he 
never darts one of them till his purſuer is pretty near him; 
and ſometimes he does it fo effectually, that it ſticks in 
the fleſh, and cauſes great pain and inflammation. If 
he is not angered, his quills lie cloſe upon his body; but 


on his being enraged, he ſpreads them out. 

As this animal is very fond of the produce of the gar- 
dens, he age”. enters thoſe of the colonies, and does 
much damage. When the breach is diſcovered by which 
he enters, the people plant a muſquet there, charged and 
cocked, and tie a ſtring to the trigger, from which it runs 
cloſe along by the barrel to the muzzle of the piece, 
where a turnip or carriot is tied to it. As the porcupine 
always enters the garden by the ſame way as long as it is 
open, and inſtantly begins to devour the turnip or carrot, 


ch, be by that means pulls the trigger and is ſhot. His car- 


Gaſs, gutted and ſtripped of the quills, weighs about 


twenty pounds. His fleſh is well taſted and wholeſome. 
| . Baboons are pretty numerous in the Cape countries. 
'They are a large kind of monkies, but the head has ſome 
reſemblance to that of a dog, and the features are very 
ugly. The fore part of his body nearly reſembles that of 
man; and the teats of the female hang from her breaſt. 
The teeth of the $2bo9n are very large and ſharp: his 
_ paws reſemble human hands, and his hind paws 
human feet; but they are all armed with very ſtrong and 
ſharp talons. His whole body is hairy, except his poſte- 
riors, which are bare, and marked with ſtreaks and ſpots 
of a blood colour, | eB 
"Ss as 
ich 


They go about every thing with ſurpriſing cunni 
is particularly ſeen in their robbing of an orchard, 
they generally do in a troop. When a company of them 


have entered an orchard, or garden, a party is ſet to watch 


upon the fences, and give notice of the approach of dan- 
ger. Some of them then begin the pillage, while the reſt 
.extend themſelves at proper diſtances from one another, 
from the orchard, or garden, to the place of rendez- 
vous on the mountains. The melons, and other fruit 
they gather in the gardens, as well as the apples and 
pears they gather in the orchards, they toſs to the baboon 
at the head of the line; he toſſes them to the next, and 
thus the fruit paſſes ſwiftly up the hills; theſe creatures 
being fo very nimble and quick-fighted, as hardly ever to 
fail cafching in their paws the fruit that is thrown to them. 


| 


; | But if the baboons upon the watch diſcover any perſon 


approaching, they give a loud ory, and all ſcour away 
up to the mountains, the young ones jumping upon 
the backs of the old ones, and poſting away in a very 
| diverting manner. | 

It is even ſuppoſed that they puniſh their ſentinels for 
| neglect of duty with death: for when any of the troop: 
are ſhot or taken before the cry is given, a loud quarrel- 
ling noiſe is heard among them after they have got back 
to the hills, and ſome of them have been found torn 
to pieces in the way; and theſe are judged to have had the 
watch. A * 25 
In Mr. Maſſon's firſt journey, he directed his courſe 
through a country called Koud Nocte Veld, or cold coun- 
try of Antelopes, ſo named from a ſpecies of Antelope which 
| inhabits here, called Spring Bock, This animal, when 
hunted, inſtead of running, avails itſelf of ſurpriſing ſprings 
or leaps. In a country called Bockland, about 220 miles 
north of the Cape, it happens about once in ſeven or eight 


years, that an amazing number of this ſpecies of Antelope 
| | | comes 
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comes out of the interior parts of Africa, ſpreading over 


the whole coun The peaſants are then obliged to 
guard their corn fields night and day; otherwiſe theſe ani- 
mals would cauſe a famine wherever they came. Mr. 
Maſſn conjectures that theſe invaders have their uſual 
habitation in the interior parts of Terra de Natal, and 
that they are forced ſouthward by dry ſeaſons, which 
happen ſometimes in thoſe regions to ſuch a degree, 
that not a drop of rain will fall for two or three years 
together. Theſe flocks are ſaid to be always attended 
by lions. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 279, 310, 311. 

There are here ſeveral ſpecies of goats, the moſt remark- 
able of which we ſhall now deſcribe. 

They have blue goats, ſhaped like thoſe of Europe, but 
as large as an European hart. Their hair is very ſhort, 
and of a fine blue; but the colour fades, when they are 
killed, to a blueiſh grey. Their beards are pretty Se , 
but their horns are ſhort and very neat, running curiouſly 
up in rings till within a little of the point, which is 
ſtraight and ſmooth. Theſe are only to be met with far 
up in the country. 

Spotted goats are ſeen in great numbers, there being 
ſometimes above a thouſand of them together. They 
are covered with red, white, and brown ſpots, and are 
rather larger than the blue goats, The young ones are 
eaſily taken, and made ſo tame, as to run with flocks 

of ſheep. Their fleſh is very agreeable food. There 
is another fort of goat, which is ſaid to be not yet diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any particular name. The female is leſs 
than the male, and without horns. — 

The diving-goat at the Cape is almoſt as large as an 
ordinary tame one, and is of much the ſame colour. As 
ſoon as he ſees any perſon or thing from which he appre- 
hends danger, he ſquats down cloſe in the graſs; and 
ſeeing nothing but graſs about him, perhaps imagines 


4 


himſelf unſeen: for thus he lies, giving now and then 


a peep out, and pulling his head ſuddenly down again, 
till either the danger is paſt, or he is ſeized, ſhot, or 
knocked on the head. | > ge apt oth | 

The Cape rocł- goat is ſeldom larger than an European 
kid of a 22 old; and his horns are about half a foot 


long. 
watched and often taken. His fleſh is eſteemed a great 


e earth-hogs in the Hottentot countries have ſome 
reſemblance to the European ſwine, only their colour 
approaches to a red; their heads are * N their ſnouts 
more pointed, and they are quite toothleſs. The tongue 


of the earth-hog is long and pointed; and when | 


he is. hungry, be ſearches for an ant-hill, and lying 
down with his head pretty near it, ſtretches out -his 
long tongue, when the ants ſoon mount in great num- 
bers upon it; and the upper part being very clammy, 
they are held faſt by the legs, ſo that they cannot re- 
turn. When he has thus hampered a conliderable 
number of thoſe inſets, he draws in his tongue and 
ſwallows them, and then ftretches it out for more. 
This is his method of feeding. His legs are long and 
ſtrong; and he has alſo a long tail. He ſcratches holes 
in the ground, in which he burrows, and is very quick 
at his work; if he gets but his head and fore legs 
into one of theſe holes, he keeps ſuch faſt hold, that 
the ſtrongeſt man cannot pull him out. His fleſh is well 
taſted and wholeſome, and reſembles that of the wild 


hog. | 

Tn the Cape colonies is alſo a creature called a rattle- 
_ mouſe, though it is larger than an European ſquirrel, and 
has a head ſhaped like that of a bear. The hair on the 
back is of a liver colour; but that on the ſides is almoſt 
black. With its tail, which is neither very long nor 
very hairy, it makes, from time to time, a rattling noiſe, 
_ thence obtained its name. It purs like a cat, feeds 
on acorns, nuts, and the like; and lives moſtly on trees, 
leaping from one tree to another after the manner of the 

uirrel. It is ſo nimble, and bites ſo cloſe, that it is ſel- 
dom taken alive. | PO 1 
One of the moſt extraordinary animals at the Cape, is 
called by the Dutch flinkbingſem, or flintbox; its noiſome 
ſtench being the greateſt defence nature has given this 


e frequently enters the vineyards and gardens, | 
where he does great miſchief, and is therefore narrowly | 
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creature againſt its enemies. It is ſhaped like a ferret, 
and is of the ſize of a middling dog. When its purſuer, 
whether man or beaſt, is come pretty near, it pours from 
its tail ſo horrid a ſtench, that it is impoſſible to endure 
it. A man is almoſt knocked down by it before he can 
get away; and a dog, or other animal, is fo ſtrangely 
confounded by it, that he is obliged every minute to ſto L 
to rub his noſe in the graſs, or againſt a tree. This 
animal is ſometimes ſhot by the Europeans, but they are 
obliged to ſuffer it to lie till it rots; for it is no ſooner 
dead, than its body emits ſo nauſeous a ſmell, thar 
whatever touches it receives ſuch a ſcent as cannot be 
endured, and is not to be removed by any kind of waſh. 
ing. This animal, in its ſtench, reſembles the Ame. 
rican ſkunk deſcribed in our ſecond volume, page 655. 
Beſides theſe, there are at the Cape a conſiderable num- 
ber of other quadrupeds; among which are wrild-horfes. 
Here is alſo that beautiful creature called the zebra, or 
wild aſs, which we have already deſcribed in treating of 
Abyſſinia; one of which was lately in the poſſeſſion of the 
queen; and another, ſuperior in beauty, was taken in 
the year 1781, in a Spaniſh thip, and was lately exhibited 
in al : but this latter was a native of South America. 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral ſpecies of told cats, which are 
larger than the tame; ſome of theſe are all 'over blue, 
and retain that colour after the ſkins are dreſſed: others 
have a ſtreak of bright red running along the ridge of 
the back from the neck to the tail, loſing itſelf in grey 
and white on the fides. Another called the bu/h-cat, 
from its keeping in hedges and'buſhes, is very large, and 
ſpotted like a tyger. They have alſo the Mas- cat, the 
ſkin of which has a very ſtrong ſcent. Beſides theſe, there 
are many of the quadrupeds common in Europe. 


SECT. V. 


Of the feathered Race, particularly the Oftrich, the Fla- 
mingo, the Crane, the Spoonbill, the Knor-Cock and 

Hen, Eagles of ſeveral Kinds; the Blue Bird, the Long- 
Tongue, the Gnat-Snapper, the Wood-Pecker, the 
Edolio, and a ſingular Bird ſeen by Mr. Maſſon. 15 


E ſhall begin our deſcription of the birds of the 
'..  Hottentot countries with the rich, the largeſt 
of them all; and theſe are ſo numerous, that a man can 
hardly walk a quarter of an hour in the oo countries 
without ſeeing one or more of them. The head is very 
ſmall in proportion to the large ſize of the body; and 
the bill is ſhort and pointed: the neck is long like that 
of a ſwan : the legs are thick and ſtrong, and the feet are 
cloven, reſembling thoſe of a goat. ' Theſe birds are 
eaſily tamed; and many tame ones are kept in the Cape 
fortreſs. Their eggs are ſo large, that the ſhell of one 
of them will contain the yolks of thirty hen eggs: they 
are pretty good eating, and one of them will ſerve three 
or four perſons. Lieutenant Paterſon ſays, he found an 
oftrich's neſt, which contained thirty-four freſh eggs. 
Travels, p. 112. + | 
The gftriches at the Cape do not ſuffer their eggs to be 
hatched merely by the heat of the ſun; for they ſit upon 
them like other birds, and the male and female perform 


that office by turns. Nor do the 9/riches at the Cape 
forſake their young as ſoon as they are out of the "ſhell ; 


for being then unable to walk, they are attended and fed 
by the old ones with graſs; and when they can walk, 
they accompany their parents till they are ſtrong enough 
to take care of themſelves. 'T he old ones are then watch- 
ful to keep them out of danger; and are fo enraged if 
they happen to loſe a young one, that it is dangerous to 
go near them. Yet if any body does but touch the eggs 
in a neſt, without doing them the leaſt harm, the bird 
will forſake them. / | TT, 
This bird has ſo large and heavy a body, that ſhe can- 
not fly; and on ſeeing herſelf in danger runs away, aſſiſt- 
ing her flight by fluttering her wings, which enables her 
to run ſo Faſt, that a man muſt be well mounted to over- 
take her. But if ſhe finds ſhe cannot eſcape her purſuer, 
50 2 1 Y e 
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ſhe hides her head where ſhe can, and ſtands ſtock-ſtill 
till ſhe is ſhot or ſeized. 

Theſe birds will ſwallow pebbles, pieces of iron, and 
the like; but they do not digeſt them, for they come 
from them in much the ſame condition in which they 
were ſwallowed. 

The flamingo, called by Mr. Ray the phœnicopterus, 
is a very fine beautiful bird, larger than a ſwan; the 
bill is very broad, and the upper mandible, which is 
longer than the other, is very crooked, and bends con- 
ſiderably over it. The hollow of the lower mandible 
is filled with the tongue, which is large and flat; the 
bill is black at the point, but every where elſe of a dark 
blue, and is furniſhed with ſharp teeth. The neck is 
much longer than that of a ſwan, and both the neck 
and head is as white as ſnow; the upper part of the 
wing feathers are of an high flame-colour, and the lower 
part of them black. The legs, which are of an orange 
colour, are half as long again as thoſe of the ſtork, and 
the feet like thoſe of the gooſe. Theſe birds, which are 
very numerous in the Cape countries, keep in the day- 
time on lakes and rivers, and at night retire to the hills, 
where they lodge among the long graſs; their fleſh is 
wholeſome and well taſted, and their tongue eats like 
marrow. R | 

Cranes are more numerous at the Cape than perhaps 
in any other part of the world. They reſemble in ſhape, 
colour, and ſize, thoſe of Europe; they feed upon graſs, 
herbs, worms, frogs, and ſerpents. | 

The ſpoon-bill, called by the Europeans the ſerpent- 
eater, is ſomething larger than a full grown gooſe, which 
it reſembles. in its neck; the eyes are grey; the bill 
broad, long, and ftraight, ending in ſomewhat like a 
ſpoon; and the feathers of the tail are about ſix inches 
in length. Theſe birds feed upon ſerpents, toads, or 
frogs, c. and are fo deſtructive to the former, that the 


* 
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back and wing feathers of a dark blue, approaching to a 
black. The bill is between three and four inches. long, 
and pointed; the under mandible is of a dark red. 
The fleſh is delicate food. 

There is a little bird which the Cape- Europeans call 
the /ong-tongue : it is ſomething larger than the gold- 
finch; the feathers on the belly are yellow, and the reſt 
ſpeckled : the tongue, which is long and pointed, is as 
hard as iron, and as ſharp as the point of a needle. 
When any perſon endeavours to ſeize this bird, it pricks 
and wounds him with his tongue, which is its defenſive 
weapon againſt its enemies. Its fleſh is wholeſome and 
well taſted. | | 

The gnat-ſnappers, or honey-eaters, live entirely on 
gnats, flies, bees, and honey: their bill is long, ſtraight, 
very ſtrong, and red: the feathers on the upper part of 
the breaſt are of a deep azure, and thoſe on the lower 
part of a pale blue; their wings and tail-feathers are 
black; as are alſo the legs, which are very long. Theſe 
birds are a ſort of guides to the Hottentots in the ſearch of 
honey, which the bees lay up in the clefts of rocks. 

The edolio perfectly reſembles. the £4ropean.cuckoo, 
and is moſtly ſeen in high trees and thickets. In fine 
weather, it diſtinctly repeats in a low melancholy tone, 
edolio, edolio; and this is all its ſong. 

Among the reeds which grow on the banks of the Berg 
Rivier (mountain river) which diſcharges itſelf into St. 
Helena Bay, to the northward of Saldana Bay, Mr. Maſſon 
ſaw various ſorts of birds, one of which has a body of 
bright crimſon, with black and grey wings: that natu- 
ralift deſcribes this bird as the loxia oux of Linnæus. For 
the peculiar manner of building its neſt on the Mimoſa 
tree, ſee Sect. II. | 

The Cape alſo abounds with a prodigious variety of 
fowls, among which are wild geeſe of ſeveral ſorts, water 
hens, wild peacocks, ſnipes, ravens of. different colours, 
pheaſants, ducks, yellow-hammers, larks, green-finches, black- 


people ſeldom ſhoot at them. 5 i 
Among the wild fowl at the Cape, is a ſort of bird, 
the male of which is called by the Europeans there, the 
&nor-cock; and the female the knor-hen, Theſe birds are 
a kind of centinels, and. give warning to all other birds 
of the approach of danger; for they no ſooner diſcover 
a man, than they make a loud noiſe, crying crack, crack, 
which they repeat very clamorouſly, and thus frequently 
diſappoint the ſportſman; for the other birds no ſooner 
hear the noiſe, than they take wing, and get out of ſight. 
There are at the Cape a kind of eagles which will 
feed upon fiſh, aſſes, and moſt other creatures which 
they find dead; they alſo kill many animals for food, 
devouring cows, oxen, and other tame beaſts, and leaving 
nothing but the ſkin and bones; the fleſh is, as it were, 
ſcooped out, and the wound by which the eagles enter 
the body being in the belly, the beaſt ſeems to lie dead, 
and. no body would imagine that his bones were picked. 
The Dutch at the Cape call theſe kind of eagles dung- 
birds, from their tearing out the entrails of beaſts. "The 
ſize of this eagle or dung-bird is larger than that of a 
wild-gooſe; the feathers are partly black, and partly a 
light grey, but moſtly black. The bill is large and crook- 
ed, with a very ſharp point; and the talons are alſo very 
large and ſharp. It frequently happens, that an ox freed 
from the plough in order to return home, lies down to 
reſt himſelf by the way, and if he does, he is in great 
danger of being devoured by theſe eagles. They attack 
an Ox or cow in a body, conſiſting of an hundred and 
upward; they watch for their prey ſo high in the air, 
as to be out of human ſight; but their own ſight is fo 
extremely piercing, that they ſee every thing beneath 
them, and when they diſcover their prey, they fall down 
right upon it. : . | 

There is. another kind of eagle, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the duck-eagle, from their being fond of ducks. 
Theſe frequently carry off young ducks in their talons, and 
tear and devour them in the air. dee, 

A third kind of eagle in the Cape countries is called 
the frage, or the bone-breaker ; theſe feed upon land 
tortoiſes, which they carry to a great height in the air, 
and then let them fall upon ſome rock, in order to break 
the ſhell. 0 | 

The Cape . 
feathers of the n 
FO I. * 


| 


Mus bird is of the ſize of a ſtarling; the 
eck and thighs are of a ſky blue; and the 


| 


birds, finches, wagtails, tit-mouſes of ſeveral ſorts, bats, 
canary-birds, flarlings, pigeons, ſwallows, thruſbes, quails, 
datos; and. the turkies and poultry are ſo numerous in the 
Cape countries, that they are cheaper than butcher's meat. 


EC. T. NL 
Of the Serpents, Scorpions, and Inſects. Of the Land Moll 
and Blees Moll, deſcribed by Mr. Maſſon. 

HERE are many kinds of ſerpents or ſnakes at 
[ the Cape of Good Hope, ſome of which are very 

dangerous, while others are entirely free from poiſon. 
The 4 is of an aſh colour, ſpeckled with red and 
yellow. The head and neck are very broad, the eyes 
flat, and ſunk in the head, and near each grows a fleſhy 
protuberance, about the ſize of a hazel nut. Theſe 
ſerpents are of various lengths, ſome even ſeveral yards 
long. | | 
The tree-ſerpent is thus named from being ſeen moſt 
frequently in trees. This reptile, which is about two 
yards long, and three quarters of an inch thick, winds 
himſelf about the branches of trees, and thus remains 
for a long time without motion, and is ſo like the 
branch he covers, that a man who has not a very good 
eye, or who is not aware of the practice of this creature, 
would not dittinguiſh it: all the difference in point of 
colour is, that the ſerpent is a little ſpeckled. If any one 
ſtands near the ſide on which he is lodged, he darts his 
head at his face, and ſometimes wounds him. He has 
no ſooner done this, than drawing in his head, he turns 
about, in order to deſcend from the tree, by winding him- 
ſelf from one part to another, but is ſo ſlow in doing it, 
that it is eaſy to knock him on the head before he gets to 
the ground. + 850 JEET 
The dipſas, or thirft ſerpent, is thus named from its 
bite - cauſing a burning thirſt. This reptile, which is 
frequently met with in the Cape countries, is about three 
quarters of a yard in length, has a broad neck, and a 


blackiſh back. It is very nimble. in its aſſault. Mr. 


Kolben ſays, he knew a man at the Cape, who on be- 
ing bitten by the dipſas in the calf of the leg, immediately 
tied his garter very tight above the knee, to ſtop the 
| 4 X | | - courſe 
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courſe of the poiſon upward, and then made all poſſible 
haſte to the neareſt houſe, which happened to belong 
to a ſmith, who immediately laid open the leg, and from 
whence iſſued a great deal of a watery yellow humour. The 
ſmith then prepared a pretty large plaiſter, and tied it over 
the inciſion, adviſing his patient to refrain from drink for a 
quarter of an hour. He did ſo, and in that time his thirſt 
which had been intolerable, conſiderably abated ; an 
the plaiſter had drawn a great deal more of the yellow 
humour, and being cleanſed was put on again. The 
ſwelling gradually abated ; the patient grew ealy, and was 
ſoon perfectly cured. 

The Cape hair-ſerpent is about a yard long, and three 
quarters of an inch thick; its poiſon is reckoned more 
malignant than that of other ſerpents, its bite cauſing 
immediate death, unleſs an antidote be inſtantly applied. 

Some aſſert, that there is a ſtone in the head of the 
hair-ſerpent, which is a never failing antidote both againſt 
the poiſon of this, and of every other ſerpent, But 
our author, after killing many hazr-ſerpents at the Cape, 
and ſearching the heads of all of them very narrowly, 
in order to find this ſtone, could never diſcover any ſuch 
thing. The ſerpent ſtones in the poſſeſſion of the Cape- 
Europeans, are all artificial ones brought from the Ea/? 
Indies, where they are prepared by the Bramins, who 
are alone poſſeſſed of the ſecret of their compoſition. 
Our author ſays, he ſaw one of them tried upon a child 
at the Cape, who had received a poiſonous bite in one 
of the arms, but it could not be diſcovered from what 
creature. When the ſtone was brought, the arm was 


prodigiouſly ſwelled and inflamed; the ſtone on its being 


applied to the wound ſtuck to it very cloſely, witnout 
any bandage or ſupport, drinking in the poiſon, till it 
could receive no more, when dropping off, it was laid in 
milk, that it might diſcharge the venom it had imbibed ; 
it did fo, the poiſon turning the milk yellow. The ffone 
was then applied again to the wound, and when it had 
drank its fil, was again laid in milk, and this was 
repeated till it had exhauſted ail the poiſon; after 
which the arm was ſoon healed. The artificial ſerpent 
ſtone is ſhaped like a bean, the matter in the middle is 
whitiſh, and the reſt of a ſky blue. 

To the ſpecies of ſnakes hitherto aſſigned by naturaliſts 
to this part of the world, Mr. Paterſon has made ſeveral 
additions, The horned ſnake he deſcribes as the moſt 
poiſonous: it is of a greyiſh colour, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches long : its head, which is very flat, is large 
in proportion to the ſize of the body, with ſmall ſcales, 
which the natives call horns, riſing over its eyes. This 
ſerpent particularly abounds in the country of the Baſb- 
men, and Nimiqua Hottentots, who impregnate their ar- 
rows with its poiſon. The kouſe band, or garter ſnake, 
is another of the poiſonous reptiles of this country, about 
the ſame fize as the horned ſnake. Ihe yellow ſnake, 
the ſame as the hooded ſnake of India, is frequently found 


near the Cape, was ſtung by one in the foot, and died in a 
few hours. 

Among the ſpiders at the Cape, of which there are 
many forts, there is one no bigger than a white pea ; 
but of which the Cape Europeans are very cautious, It 
is of a black colour, and very active. In houſes it 
faſtens on the walls, or ceilings, and in the fields fixes 
its web in the graſs; and its bite is ſo poiſonous, that it 
cauſes death, unleſs an antidote be uſed in time. 

There are here alſo a few of the centipedes, which are 
red and white, and about a finger long, but ſcaice half fo - 
thick: they are downy, like Cape caterpillars, and pro- 
vided with two horns ; the bite of this inſect is as dan. 
gerous as that of a ſcorpion ; but the ſerpent-ſtone is an 
effectual remedy, as is alſo the application of roaſted 
onions applied to the wound. | 

The /and-moll, ſo called by the Dutch, differs ſo much 
from the European mole, that it does not belong to the 
ſame claſs of animals, but is entirely a new ſpecies. It 
often grows to the ſize of a rabbit, and by ſome is eſteem- 
ed good eating. There is another ſpecies of this animal, 
called by the Dutch, blees- moll, which inhabits the hard 
earth; the land- moll inhabits the ſand, where it fre- 
quently makes ſuch large holes by burrowing, that the 
horſes and oxen, in travelling over thoſe parts, ſink in and 
are totally ſpoiled. Phil. 20 vol. Ixvi. p. 304. 

There are various kinds of caterpillars at the Cape, 
different from thoſe in Europe: theſe quickly arrive at 
maturity; ſoon after which they fix themſelves to a 
plant, tree, or flower, and ſometimes to a wall, where 
they change their form in the manner of the ſilk-worm, 
which we deſcribed in treating of China, and are covered 
with a cruſty matter or ſhell during fourteen or fifteen 
days, at the end of which the ſhell opening, there iſſues 
from it a moſt beautiful butterfly, the wings of which 
are enamelled with gold and various other lively colours, 
There are indeed as many forts of butterflies as there are 
of caterpillars; and every butterfly at the Cape retains 
much of the colour of the caterpillar from which it was 
changed. 

Near the Orange River, a ſpecies of locuſt come down 
at different ſeaſons of the year, and light on the plains in 
ſuch numbers as to deſtroy moſt of the plants. The Boſh- 
men eſteem theſe inſects excellent food. They are dried 
and kept for uſe when other proviſion fails. Paterſor's 
Travels, p. 63. 

The ſea-flea is thus named from its leaping after the 
manner of a flea; it is nearly of the ſhape of a ſhrimp, 
and ſometimes continues under water. As it is provided 
with a ſting, it is a great plague to fiſn: for when it 
lights on them, it ſtings them ſo grievouſly, that they 
fling themſelves in a fury up and down, and then ſwim 
as quick as they can to a ſea- rock, or ſtony-ſhore, in 
order to rid themſelves of this enemy, by rubbing them- 
ſelves againſt the firſt ſolid ſubſtance they can reach. 


here; and is from four to eight feet in length. The puff The ſea-louſe reſembles a horſe-fly, but is broader, and 


adder, has its name from blowing, itſelf up to near a foot 
in circumference; it is of a greyiſh colour, and about 


three feet and a half in length; its head is large and flat, 


the poiſon-teeth about an inch long and hooked. The 
ing adder is a very dangerous, but uncommon ſnake ; it 
is jet black, with white ſpots ; it is from three to four feet 
long, and proportionably thick. The night ſnake, which 
is more beautiful than any of the others, is from eighteen 
to twenty inches long, and very thin: it is belted with 
black, red and yellow ; and when near, -at night, has the 
appearance of fire. The Hottentots call it killmen, The 
ſpoog ſlang, or ſpitting ſnake, was mentioned to Mr. Pater- 
ſon by the inhabitants of the country, who faid it would 
throw its poiſon to the diſtance of ſeveral yards, by which 
le have been blinded ; but he ſaw none of that ſpecies. 
Paterſon's Travels in Africa, pages 120, 161 to 165. 
Scorpions are very numerous at the Cape, and generally 
harbour among ſtones. The Cape ſcorpions are from two 
and a half to three inches long, and of a dark green 
ſpeckled with black. They reſemble the craw-fiſh in 
every part but the tail, which is longer and narrower. 
Their ſting cauſes intolerable pain, and frequently en- 


dangers life. The black, or rock ſcorpion, is nearly as 


venomous as any of the ſerpent tribe, Whilſt Mr. Pater- 
on ſtayed in the country, a farmer who lived at the Parle, 


covered with a hard ſhell, It has many legs, each of 
which ends in a hook. This inſect keeps generally under 
water; and when it gets upon a fiſh, clings faſt to it by 
its claws, and gives- it great torture by ſucking it; and 
it is ſaid, that if the fiſh finds not ſome means to 
rub it off, this inſect will ſuck it to death. 


TS © T7. Th. 
Of the Sea and River Fiſh at the Cape of Good Hope. 


MON the fiſhes at the Cape are the leſſer whale, 
called the grampus, which is frequently ſeen there; 
but we ſhall find another opportunity of deſcribing this 
fith, when we come to thoſe countries on the coaſt of 
which they are caught. : | 
Ihe blawer, fo called from a faculty it has of blowing 
itſelf up in a globular form, is frequently ſeen about the 
Cape. This fiſh is without ſcales, and very ſmooth; 
the mouth is ſmall, but furniſhed with four broad teeth 
and it has a white belly. This fiſh is not food for man, it 
being very unwholeſome. 8 | | 
The torpedo, or cramp-fiſh, is frequently taken at the 
Cape. It is of the cartilaginous kind, and roundiſh, 
2 blown up as it were into that form. The head 


| does 
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does not project from the body; but the mouth and eyes 
are fixed in it much in the ſame manner as you might 
carve them on a bowl. The eyes are very ſmall; and 
the inſides have a mixture of black and white. The 
mouth, which is ſhaped like a half- moon, is alſo ſmall, 
but furniſhed with teeth. Above the mouth are two 
little holes, which are perhaps its noſtrils. The back is 

orange- coloured, the 28. white, the tail thin, and fleſhy 
like that of a turbot. The ſkin upon every part is very 
ſmooth, and entirely without ſcales. This extraordinary 
fiſh does not weigh above a quarter of a pound. 

It is unqueſtionable, that whoever touches tais fiſh, 
whether with his hand or foot, or even with a ſtick, will 


immediately feel his limbs cramped and benumbed to ſuch 


a degree that he cannot move them, particularly the limb 
with which he touched the fiſh, or with which he ex- 
tended the ſtick that touched it, which will appear to- 
tally and ſtrongly convulſed. But this general convul- 
fion ſeldom continues above half an hour: it remains 
for a minute or two at the height; then gradually 
abates, and is ſoon quite gone. The Cape fiſhermen are 
extremely afraid of touching the torpeds ; and whenever, 
on their dragging out a net, they perceive this fiſh, they 
turn their net aſide, and are content to loſe half their 
fiſh, nay, their whole draught, rather than drag the tor- 
pedo aſhore, and by that means expoſe any one to the 
hazard of touching it. The wonderful property peculiar 
to the torpedo, has been clearly proved by Mr. Walſb, to 
be cauſed by electricity; the reader may alſo ſee a paper 
written by the honourable Henry Cavendiſh, on this ſub- 
ject, in the Phil. Tran. vol. Ixvi. | 

The gold-fih at the Cape, which are very different from 
thoſe of China, are thus called from a circle of gold-co- 
lour about each eye ; and a ſtreak of gold from the head, 
along the ridge of the back, to the tail. The Cape gold- 
fiſh is about a foot and an half long, and is of about a 
pound weight. The teeth are ſmall, but very ſharp, and 
do great execution upon muſcles and other fiſh that are 
its prey. Gold- ſiſb are never ſeen near the Cape, but in the 


months of ay, une, Fuly, and Augu/t, when they appear 


in ſhoals; and great numbers of them are taken by the 
Gape- Europeans. 
white and red; it is of a delicate taſte, and is not only 
2 very wholeſome, but a great cleanſer of the 
blood. | | 

The Cape filver-fiſh reſemble a carp in its ſhape and 
taſte, and weighs about a pound, It is a very white fiſh, 


adorned with ſeveral ſtreaks of a bright ſilver colour, fall- 


ing from the ridge of the back down both ſides ; and the 
tail ſeems covered with filver. The jaws are furniſhed 
with ſmall ſharp teeth. Theſe /flver-fih keep generally 
in the ſea, but at certain times come in ſhoals into the 
rivers, where they are caught in great numbers. 

The bennet is a fiſh of which there is great plenty at 
the Cape, but how it came by that name is unknown. It 
is about the length and thickneſs of a man's arm, and 
weighs from ſix to eight pounds. It is a beautiful fiſh, 
covered with large ſcales of a bright purple, intermixed 
with ſtreaks of gold. | 

In the Cape ſea are two kinds of braſſems, one ſome- 
what rounder, broader, and ſhorter than the other. This 
is of a blackiſh colour on the back and ſides; with the 
head of a dark purple. The other is of a dark blue, and 
ſeems ſpeckled. A braſſem of this laſt ſort is about ſeven 
or eight inches long, and weighs about a pound. Both 
ſorts feed upon ſea-graſs, and upon dung and offals when 
they meet with them. They are ſeldom taken in. the 
net, except in very ſtormy weather, when they come in 
ſhoals to the ſhore. Both the European fiſhermen and 
the Hottentots uſually take them with the line : when 
they are thus bra they either whiſtle or make a 
hideous bawling noiſe, in both which the brafſems de- 
light; and are thus allured in ſhoals about the baits. 
They are very wholeſome and well taſted; and three or 
four of them are bought at the Cape for about two-pence. 

The ſea near the Cape alſo abounds with a fiſh called 


by the Cape-Europeans, the /tone-braſſem. Theſe come 
in ſhoals with the tide into the rivers, where they are 


fond of feeding on the graſs which hangs in the ftream ; 


and go out again with the tide, This fiſh is ſhaped like 


The colour of the meat is a mixture of 


a carp, but is a much finer fiſh, and not near ſo bony. 
On being boiled or fried, it ſplits into many flakes like 
the cod. Theſe fiſh are from a foot and an half to three 
feet long; and weigh from two to eight pounds. They 
are of different colours; but the backs of all of them are 
brown : ſome have ſeveral brown ftreaks falling on both 
ſides from the back to the belly. Theſe add not a little 
beauty to the ſcales, which are large and white; and 
ſome have the belly of an aſh- colour. 

The red flone-braſſems at the Cape have the name of 
Jacob Everſons ; as it is ſaid from a captain of a ſhip at 
the Cape of that name, who had a very red face, and fo 
deeply pitted with the ſmall pox, that his beard, which 
was black, could not be ſhaved fo cloſe, but that ſeveral 
hairs would remain in the pock frets, ſo that his face, 
when it was ſhaved, had the colour, and ſeemed to have 
the ſpecks of the red ſtone-braſſem. The ſkin and ſcales 
of this fiſh are red, ſpeckled with blue, and in the middle 
of the fiſh with gold colour. The belly is of a pale green 
the eyes are large and red, with a ſilver circle about each. 
The mouth is ſmall, and as it were under the gullet, and 
is furniſhed with little ſharp teeth. This fiſh is of a deli- 
cate taſte, and is very wholeſome nouriſhing food. 

Sea-porpoiſes, ſharks, pilot-fiſh, dolphins, and flying-fiſh, 
are likewiſe A* at the Cape : theſe ſpecies of fiſh we 
have already deſcribed in treating of Hindaſtan. There 
are likewiſe ſea-lions and turtles, of which we ſhall defer 
the deſcription till we come to the coaſt of America. 
Beſides theſe, there are many of the fiſh common in 
Europe, as pike, which are here only found in ſalt-water, 
and are of a dark yellow, but in every other reſpe& re- 
ſemble thoſe of Europe ; herrings, thornbacks, ſoles, barbels, 
carp, eels, and gudgeons. 

Among the /bell-fiſh at the Cape, are lob/ters, craw-fifhg 
crabs, oyſters, muſcles, and perriwinkles, which differ but 
little from thoſe of Europe; but there are others unknown 
amongſt us. | 

At the Cape are two ſorts of water-ſnails, called by the 
Europeans there, the porcupine ſnail, and the ſea porcupine 
nail. The ſhell of the former is twiſted like that of a 
garden ſnail, but more variouſly and beautifully coloured. 
The ſhell of the ſea porcupine frail has alſo many beauti- 
ful colours; and is armed on almoſt every part with 
long prickles, which ſtand out much after the fame man- 
ner as the raiſed quills of the porcupine. The ſhells of 
both ſorts retain their colours as long as the fiſh within 
them live ; but when it dies, the colours on the ſhell fade 
away. 

41 the Cape are ſhell-fiſh called by the E b e there 
ſea-ſuns and ſea-flars : both ſorts breed in the ſea, and are 
driven aſhore by the tide. The ſhells of both are mult- 
angular, and approach to a globular figure; but the ſea- 
fun is ſmaller than the ſea- ar; and the ſhell more nearly 
reſembles a globe. | 

At the Cape is a ſhell-fiſh which the Europeans there 
call pagger, and is covered with dark brown ſcales, 
beautifully ſpotted with red and black; but on the back 
of it, near the head, is a ſort of horn or prickle, of a 
poiſonous nature, which is apt to wound the hand that 
touches it; in which caſe it cauſes a dreadful pain and 
e, agg and if ſpeedy care be not taken, the hand 

eriſhes. 

e The /hell-fiſh, called at the Cape the muſſel- crab, re- 
ſembles the lobſter, but is much ſmaller. Theſe, be- 
ſides the coat-ſhell, have another, which ſerves them as 
an habitation, and they go in and out with great eaſe, 
though they never go ſo far out as to ſeparate themſelves 
quite from the ſhell. | 

There are ſeveral other ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed by the 
beauty of their ſhells; but we ſhall only take notice of 
the nautilus, called at the Cape the pearl. nail. It is no 
ſmall pleaſure to obſerve theſe fiſh in calm weather on 
the ſurface of the water, when their ſhells ſerve them as 
boats. They erect their heads conſiderably above theſe 
natural veſſels, and; ſpreading out a kind of fail with 
which nature has furniſhed them, move along in a manner 
very diverting to the ſpectators. If, when qhey fail, they 


find they are in danger, they draw themſelves cloſe into 
their ſhells, and fink out of ſight, Many of theſe ſhells 


will hold near a quart, and are uſed at the Cape as drink- 
| 8 | | | . Inge 
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ing-cups: The Cape-Europeans put to them a foot of | 
ſilver, ivory, or wood; and ſome are very curiouſly em- 
belliſhed with ornaments engraved on the outſide. 


SECT. VII. 

Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Character of the Hottentots ; 
their Language. Deſcription of a Nation called Guna- 
quas, and of another called Borchmenchen. The un- 
common Merit and unhappy Fate of an Hottentot, who 


had been employed by the Dutch, 


HE Hottentots are neither ſo ſmall of ſtature, nor 

ſo deformed and wrinkled, as ſome authors have 
repreſented them ; for moſt of the men are from five to 
ſix feet high; but the women are a great deal leſs. Both 
ſexes are very erect and well made, and are between the 
extremes of fat and lean, There is not a crooked limb 
or any other deformity to be ſeen among them ; which 1s 
the more remarkable, as they take much leſs care of 
their children than the European women. Mrs. Kin- 
derſley deſcribes them as by nature tolerably white, and 
not unhandſome. As their heads are generally large, 
their eyes are ſo in proportion; and their aſpect is fo far 
from being wild and terrible, as ſome have repreſented 
it, that it is ſweet and compoſed; and even expreſſin 
the utmoſt benevolence and good-nature. The ans 
features they have is their large flat noſes, and thick lips, 
eſpecially the uppermoſt ; but the flatneſs of the noſe is 
not natural, but cauſed by art, for they always break an 
infant's noſe, ſo that it lies cloſe to the face. Their teeth 
are as white as ivory, and their cheeks have ſomething 
of the cherry; but from their continual daubings, it is 
not eaſily diſcerned. The men have large broad feet, 
but thoſe of the women are ſmall; and neither fex cut 
the nails either of their fingers or toes. 

Natural hiſtorians have been divided in their ſentiments 
concerning the women of this country having a fleſhy flap 
or apron, which has been called the 7 . 12 Captain 
Cook ſays, that many of the Dutch and Malays, who ſaid 
they had received favours from Hottentot women, poſi- 
tively denied its exiſtence ; but a phyſician of the place 
declared that he had cured many hundreds of venereal 
complaints, and never ſaw one without two fleſhy, or 
rather ſkinny appendages proceeding from the upper part 
of the labia, in appearance ſomewhat reſembling the teats 
of a cow, but flat: they hung down, he ſaid, before the 

udendum, any were, in different ſubjects, of different 
ED in ſome not more than half an inch, in others 
three or four inches: theſe he imagined to be, what ſome 
writers have exaggerated into a flap or apron, hanging 
down from the bottom of the, abdomen, of ſufficient 
extent to render an artificial covering of the neighbour- 
ing parts unneceflary. Hawkefworth's Voyages, vol. iii. 
p. 792.—Thevenot, in his Travels, ſays, the Negro, Egyp- 
tian, and the women of ſome other nations, are ſubject 


to the like excreſcence, but ſtop the growth of it very | 


early by ſearing : this may poſſibly be done from their 
conſidering it as a deformity. | 

What chiefly renders the Hottentots a very naſty peo- 
ple, is a cuſtom obſerved by them from their infancy, of 
_ ſmearing their bodies and apparel with mutton fat, mar- 
row, or butter, mixed with the ſoot that gathers round 
their boiling-pots, in order to make them look black. 
This cuſtom is repeated as often as the greaſe is dried up 
by the ſun or duſt, if they are able to procure butter or 
fat. The indigent part of the people are obliged to 
make uſe of that which is rank; but the more wealth 
always beſmear themſelves with the freſheſt and choice 
that can be had. Every part of the body, from the crown 
of the head to the ſole of the foot, is covered with this 
filthy paint ; and their ſkins are thoroughly daubed with 
it. richer they are, the more fat and butter they 
uſe; for this is the grand mark of diſtinction between the 
rich and poor: but they have the extremeſt averſion to 
the fat of fiſh... 
It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that this rub- 
bing and greaſing has a natural tendency to promote the 
ſuppleneſs and activity of the body; and thence the Hot- 
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tentots, though à lazy race, are, perhaps, the ſwifteſt of 
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foot of any people upon earth ; for they not only dart away 
from the moſt' nimble-footed European, but ſome of them 
will out-run the fleeteſt horſe, Beſides, by their living 
almoſt naked, where the ſun's heat is very great, and by 
their thus cloſing their pores with greaſe, they prevent that 
exceſſive perſpiration which would otherwiſe exhauſt 
their ſpirits and enervate their bodies. Indeed the ſame 
cuſtom is practiſed in a leſs degree by moſt ſavage nations. 

What renders them (till more diſagrecable is, their ſuf. 
fering their woolly hair to be matted together with far 
and dirt; theſe uncleanly cuſtoms produce a moſt offenſive 
ſmell, and nouriſh an innumerable ſwarm of lice, 

The men, during the hot ſeaſon, have no other cover. 
ing for their heads than this compoſition of fat, ſoot, and 
dirt; for they ſay the fat keeps their heads cool under 
the moſt raging ſun : but in the cold ſeaſon, and in wet 
weather, they wear caps made of cat or lamb-ſkins, tied 
on with two ſtrings ; however, the face and fore part of 
the neck are always uncovered. About the Hottentot's 
neck hangs a little greaſy bag, in which he carries his 
pipe and tobacco, with a little piece of wood of a finger's - 
length, burnt at both ends, as an amulet againſt witch 
craft. 

The mantles they hang over their ſhoulders, which 
2 call craſſas, are worn open or cloſe, according to the 
ſeaſon. Thoſe of the moſt wealthy are of the ſkins of 
tygers, or wild-cats; and thoſe of the common people of 
ſheep-ſkins, but both quite undreſſed. Theſe they wear 
all the year round; in winter turning the hairy fide in- 
ward, and in ſummer turning it outward. They lie upon 
them in the night, and when they die are tied up in 
them, and are thus depoſited in their graves. As they 
generally wear theſe croſſas, or mantles, open, you ſee 
all the fore part of their bodies naked to the bottom of 
the belly, where they are covered with a ſquare piece of 
the ſkin of a wild beaft, generally of a wild cat, tied 
round the waiſt, with the hairy ſide outward. When 
they drive their herds to paſture, they put on a kind 
of leather ſtockings, to ſecure their legs from - being 
ſcratched by the thorns and briars ; and when they are 
to paſs over rocks and ſands, they wear a kind of ſan- 
dals, cut out of the raw hide of an elephant, or an ox, 
each conſiſting of one piece, fitted to the ſole of the foot, 
and turning up about half an inch quite round it, the 
hairy ſide outward, and faſtened on with ſtrings paſting 
rough holes made in the turnings up of the toes and the 

eels. 

Beſide theſe more eſſential parts of their dreſs, the 
men generally wear three rings of ivory upon the left arm. 
Theſe they form from the elephants teeth they find in the 
woods, which they cut into rings, and finiſh with ſuch art 
and exactneſs, as would ſurpriſe the ableſt turner in 
Europe. Theſe rings, or bracelets, ſerve as guards 
when they fight an enemy; but when they travel, they 
faſten to theſe rings a bag, in which they carry their pro- 
viſions, which they fix ſo expertly, that it is ſcarcely any 
incumbrance. X R 

The women in general wear caps all the year round, 
night and day, made of the ſkins of wild beaſts, pointing 
up ſpirally from the crown of the head. They generally 
wear two croſſas round their ſhoulders, which, like thoſe 
of the men, cover their backs, and ſometimes reach down 
to their hams. Between theſe croſlas they faſten a ſucking 
child, if they have one, with the head juſt peeping over 
their ſhoulders. The under croſſa ſerves to prevent their 
bodies being hurt by the children at their backs. They. 
cover their poſteriors with another croſſa, which generally 
reaches to the calf of the leg; and have another before, 
which is always of ſheep-ſkin ſtripped of the wool or hair. 

About their neck is tied a ſtring, to which is faſtened a 
leathern bag, which they conſtantly wear from morning 
till night, both at home and abroad; it contains ſome 
kind of food, a pipe, tobacco, c. The girls, from 
their infancy to twelve years of age, wear bulruſhes, tied 
in rings round their legs from their knees down to their 
ancles. Theſe bulruſh rings are then laid aſide, and 
their place is ſupplied with rings of the thickneſs of a lit- 
tle finger made with ſlips of ſheep or calf-ſkins, from which 
the hair is ſinged; for the Hottentot ſheep have nothing 
like wool; - Some of the women have above an hundred 
of theſe rings upon each leg, fo curiouſly joined, and ſo 

nicely - 
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nicely fitted to the leg, and to each other, that they ſeem ' 
like admirable pieces of turnery. They are ſmooth, and 
as hard as Wood; and when they dance, make a clatter- 
ing noiſe. Theſe rings are kept from ſlipping over their 
heels by wrappers of leather or ruſhes about their an- 
cles; and' as the women are obliged every day to walk 
through buſhes and brambles to gather roots and other 
articles of food, theſe preſerve their legs from being torn 
by the thorns and briars. They alſo ſerve as one great 
diſtinction of their ſex, and are conſidered as very orna- 
mental ; for the more rings they wear, the finer they are 
reckoned ; but this is not all, they are proviſions againſt 
an hour of hunger and great 9 for when that 
arrives, they pull them off, bruiſe them between two 
ſtones, and then eat them. We learn from captain 
Cots firſt voyage round the world, that the Dutch uni- 
verſally declared that the women never wrapped the en- 
trails of ſheep round their legs, as they have been ſaid to 
do, and wo pew en made them part of their food. 
 Hawkefworth, vol. iii. p. 791. | 
yh principal WA the finery of both ſexes con- 
ſidſts in the braſs buttons, and plates of the ſame metal, 
which they buy of the Dutch, and then poliſh to an 
amazing luſtre ; theſe dangle in the men's hair. They 
are alſo extremely fond of fixing in their hair bits of 
| Jooking-glaſs, which they alſo conſider as very ſplendid 
ornaments z nor are diamonds more admired by the Eu- 
ropeans than theſe trinkets by the Hottentots. They 
likewiſe wear ſmall ear-rings' of braſs wire, which they 
always polifh very neatly; and thoſe of the higheſt rank, 
or the greateſt wealth, bang in theſe e bits of 
mother of pearl, to which they have the art of giving a 
curious ſhape and poliſn. Of theſe ornaments they are 
extremely proud, imagining they procure them the ad- 
miration of every beholder. 1 
To their commerce with the Dutch they likewiſe owe 
ſeveral other ornaments, as braſs and glaſs beads, of 
which they are extravagantly fond. There is hardly an 
Hottentot of either ſex, who is not adorned with ſome 
of them: but the preference is univerſally given to braſs 
| beads, on account of their not being ſo eaſily broken as 
thoſe of glaſs, They wear them in bracelets, necklaces, 
and girdles; of which every one has more or leſs, ac- 
cording to his or her ability. For the neck and arms 
they chooſe the ſmalleſt beads they can meet with : the 
large ones they wear about their waiſt. Some wear half 
4 dozen necklaces together, and others more, ſo large 
that they fall very gracefully to their navels. They alſo 
cover their arms with bracelets, from their elbows to the 
wriſts, and wear half 'a dozen or more ſtrings of large 
beads of various colours about their waiſts. For theſe 
- ornaments they freely exchange their cattle ; and if they 
ſerve the Europeans, they always ſtipulate for ſome ear- 
rings, if they are not already provided; and whenever 
one of them works for an European, though it be but for 
a week, ox even a day, he ſeldom fails in the agreement 
to article er Peas. | 
It is alfo an invariable cuſtom among the men who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their bravery, to wear 
the bladders of the wild beaſts they have ſlain, blown up 
and faſtened to the hair, where they hang as honourable: 
S „„ rae on Ry Barn: 
But with this finery the men do not think themſelves 
completely dreſſed, unleſs their hair be laviſhly powdered 
with à pulverized herb called buchu; and this being done, 
| they are beaus and grandees, and appear in their utmoſt 
magnificence. As the hair of the women is conſtantly 
hid under their caps, they lay this powder as thick as they 
can upon their foreheads, where being rubbed into the 
reaſe, it ſticks vety firmly. The women alfo paint their 
2 with a red earth, with which they make a ſpot over 
each eye, one upon the noſe, one upon each cheek, and 
one upon the chin. Theſe red ſpots they conſider as 


ö 


ractice, when they are called to a mirthful aſſembly, or 
ntend to make a conqueſt : but whatever attractions the 
men among the Hottentots may perceive in a woman thus 
painted, to an European they appear perfectly frightful. 
Tbe men have, uſually in their hand, eſpecially when 
they go abroad, a ſmall ſtick about a foot long, at one 
end of pak faſtened the tail of a wild cat, fox, or 
Vor. g 
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any other wild beaſt which has 4 buſhy tail; and this 
they uſe as a handkerchief to rub the ſweat off their 
faces, to wipe their noſes, and to clear away the diſt and 
dirt that gather about their eyes. When this tail is 
covered with ſweat and filth, they plunge and toſs it 
about in water till all is waſhed off. 3 . 
A nation of Hottentots called Gunaguas, which inhabit 
the country near Van Staad's River, and are mixed with 
the Caffers, who border upon Terra de Natal, are de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Maſſon, as cloathed in croſſas or mantles 
made of the hides of oxen, which they dreſs in a parti- 
cular manner, making them pliant as a piece of cloth; 
theſe wear the hairy fide outwards. Their breaſt, belly, 
and thighs are naked, except being croſſed by a number 
of leathern ſtraps round their middle. They have no 
other covering for the privities, than a muzzle of leather 
exactly incloſing the extremity of the penis, and ſuſpend- 
ed by a leathern thong from their girdle, which was 
commonly ornamented with braſs rings. Some had the 
ſkin of a feenbrook hung over their breaſt, with the ſkin 
of its fore legs and hoot behind, which they look upon 
as a great ornament. Others had a buffaloe's tail faſ- 
tened to a girdle, which was tied round the thigh: 
others a porcupine's quill ſtuck through each ear : others 
had plates of braſs, of fix inches ſquare, faſtened to 
their hair, hanging on each fide of their head: others 
large ivory rings round their arms. The women were 
dreſſed almoſt in the ſame taſte, except that a great num- 
ber of ſmall thongs of leather, ſuſpended from their 
girdle, reached down to their knees, and in ſome meaſure 
concealed their nakedneſs. The climate here differs 
much from that of the Cape: they have no ſouth-eaſt 
wind, which is fo troubleſome there; the ſtrongeſt wind 
is the ſouth-weſt, They ſeldom have rain in ſum- 
mer, though often thunder and lightning. The clouds, 
being attracted by the lofty mountains, are ſpent in 
arial before they reach the plain. Phil. Tran. val. 
vi. p. 294. CJ 8 
The ancient inhabitants of the country called the 
Carro, which lies about 350 "Engliſh miles north of the 
Cape of Good Hope, are called by the Dutch, Berchmentbhen: 
they are a ſavage people, and very thieviſh, often carry- 
ing off ſeveral hundred ſheep at à time, and killing their 
ſhepherds, They uſe bows and arrows, and poiſon” 
the latter with the yenom of ſerpents, mixed with the 


juice of a ſpecies of enpborbia. Theſe Hottentots have 


* 


* 
: 
* 


of them theſe Z 


| 


do 
ſtriking beauties, and therefore this is their conſtant |. 


neither flocks nor herds, and no fixed habitation, or even 
ſkins to cover them; but live in the cavities of rocks, 
like baboons. Their common food is roots of plants; 
they eat ſnakes, lizards, ſcorpions, and all kind of rep- 
tiles. There is a caterpillar in this country, which pro- 
duces a very large moth, and is found in great plenty, 
ottentots make many a delicious oy * 
they alſo eat the eggs of a large ſpecies of ant, which they 
dig out of the ground in great quantities; waſhing them 
in water, and afterwards boiling them; they are common 
ly called Hottentot rice. Mr. Maſſon, in his third journey, 
performed in the year 1774, met a party of Dutchmen, 
who had been about 150 miles to the northward of 
Backland, deſtroying . theſe Boſchman  Hottentots. Phil. 
Tran. vol. Ixvi. p. 314.— Captain Cook deſcribes theſe peo- 
ple by the name of Boſchmen ; and ſays, that the ſerpent 
with whoſe venom they poiſon their arrows, is called 
cobra di capelo. They can, he ſays, throw a ſtone. with 
ſuch force and exactneſs, as repeatedly to hit a dollar, 
at the diſtance of an hundred paces. As a defence 
againſt theſe freebooters, the other Indians train up bulls, _ 
which they place round their towns in the night, and” 


which, upon the approach of either man or beaſt, will 
aſſemble and 5 — them, till they hear the voice of their 


maſter, encouraging them to fight, or calling them off; 
either of which they obey with the ſame docility as a 
. Hawhkefworth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 790. 

e Hottentots have been repreſented by ſome authors 
as ſcarcely above the level of the 'brutes, and as Hav- 
ing neither underſtanding, nor any ſenſe of order or 
decency, and hardly poſſeſſing the leaft glimpſe of rea 


ſon and humanity : but this is far from being true. '« * 
have known many of them,” ſays Kolben, & who under= 
ſtood Dutch, French, and Portugueſe to a degree of per- 
and Portu-" 
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7550 in a very ſhort time, and; having conquered the 
bits of pronunciation contracted from bis native lan- 
age, was ſaid, by good judges, to underſtand and ſpeak 
m with ſurpriling readineſs and proptiety.“ A. 


Vaillant the lateſt traveller who has deſeribed this coun- 


is even the panegyriſt of theſe people, and contends, 
tat they ought to be ranked atnong the molt inoffenſive 
and amiable of the untutored race of men. | 

To an European their language appears to be ſcarcely 
afticulate, beſides which, it is diſtinguiſhed by a very re- 
markable ſingularity; at very frequent intervals, while they 
ate ſpeaking, they cluck with the tongue againſt the roof 
of the - theſe clucks do not appeat to have any 
meaning; but rather ſerve to divide what they ſay into 
ſentences. Moſt of the Hottentots in whom this peculiarity 
was obſerved, ſpoke Dutch without that kind of defect in 
their pronunciation. Hamit eſtvorth's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 789. 
The natives in the Dutch ſervice are rather ſlim than 
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Nor did he (top at this outrage, but ſoon after pre- 


a falſe charges againſt Claas to the Dutch govern- 
ment; and, notwithſtanding this injured man had been 


le | extremely ſerviceable to the Dutch, when they eſtabliſh- 


ed their ſettlement at the Cape, yet the charge wag 
attended to, for even his integrity and honourable deal. 
ings had raiſed him many enemies among thoſe who 
were watching every opportunity to commit frauds and 
exactions. Many therefore joined in ſupporting the 
charges againſt Claas, of endeavouring to raiſe an inſur. 
rection againſt the Dutch, The governor alſo was in- 
duced to attend to this accufation, from a deſire to con- 
fiſcate the great wealth of the devoted man. Accord- 
ingly a party of ſoldiers; headed by an enſign; was ſent 
to the village where Claas reſided; with orders to appre- 
hend him, and bring him to the Cape. This party ar- 
riving there early in the morning, before any of the in- 
habitants were ſtirring, the enſign cauſed a volley of ſhot 


plump, but remarkably firong, nimble, and active; | to be fired into the cottages.—Claas ſallied out upon the 
ſured 


ame were ſeen who mea feet in height. Their 


— 


eyes are dull and without expreſſion; their ſkins ate of 


the colour of ſoot; they never waſh any part of their 
bodies; their hair curls ſtrongly, not like a negroe*s, but 
falls in ringlets ſeven or eight inches long. Their cloath- 
ing conſiſts of a ſkin, generally that of a ſheep, thrown 


over their ſhoulders; beſides which, the men wear a ſmall 


uch in the-middle of the waiſt, and the women a broad 

thern flap, both which hang from a girdle or belt, 
which is adorned with beads ſmall pieces of copper. 
Both men and women wear necklaces, and ſome- 
times bracelets of beads; and the women wear rings of 
hard leather round their ancles, to defend them from the 
Garnt, with which their country every where abounds : 

me of them have a ſandal made of wood or bark, but 
the greater part of them are unſhod. They are all modeſt, 
even to ſheepiſhneſs, Hawkeſfworth, vol. iii. p. 789. 
© They are eſteemed at the Cape the moſt faithful ſer- 
vants in the world; and the Europeans there are ſo pleaſed 


with them in that 7 that they are loth to part 


with them. Though they are extremely fond of cutlery- 
ware, wine, brandy, and tobacco, and will at any time 
part with the moſt valuable things they have to purchaſe 


| Gem em; yet they will neither diminiſh them themſelves, 
not ur any 


Fe! one elſe to diminiſh the leaſt drop or part 
of thoſe commodities, when they are committed to their 
truſt; and the care and fidelity with which. they acquit 
themſelves on theſe occaſions is really ſurpriſing. They 
are. even employed by the Dutch in affairs that require 
Juc ent and capacity, 8 25 Tp 

othing can give us a juſter idea of a people, than ſee- 


ing how they act on trying occaſions; ſince this more per- 
Y 


Aly ſhews their capacities, tempers, and diſpolitions, than 
the moſt elaborate diſquiſitions and explanations; with this 
view we give the reader the following little hiſtory. 41 

An Holtentot named Claas, was a man of ſuch. integrity 
and diſcernment, that he was often, ſays Mr. Kolben, 
entruſted by Mr, Vander Stel, at that time governor 
of the Cape, with large quantities of wine, brandy, rice, 
and other Logg and directed to exchange them 
far cattle among the Hottentat nations at a great diſtance 
from the Cape, attended by a guard of two armed men 

to the governor. Theſe commiſſions he exe- 

cuted wh addreſs and reputation, and generally return- 
ed the governor more and finer cattle than the commo- 
dities he carried out could be judged to be worth. To 
theſe qualities he joined the greateſt humanity and good- 
nature; and, notwithſtanding the ignorance. in which 
was bred, and in which, with reſpe& to religion, he 

ways lived, was a man of excellent morals, and diſtin- 


iſhed for his charity and benevolence. Many an Zu- | 


ropean in diſtreſs he relieved; for, by means of an hand- 
ſome ſtock of cattle, in which the wealth of the Hot- 
tentots eonliſts, he was well able to ſupply their wants. 

This Claas was deſcended of a family rich in cattle, 
and the herd he had received from his, father, was, by his 
care. and prudent, management, conſiderably increaſed. 
He uſyally reſided at a diſtance from the Cape, where he 

6d a grea 


la happily with his wife, whom the Hottentots 
A ; eg, She loved him tenderly ; but. 
her charms aywaked the deſires of the king or captain of 


the nation, who, teſolving to poſſch her, and being un- 


Ahle to ſhake her conſtancy, took her away by force, 


9 


alarm, and knowing the aſſailants, addreſſed himſelf in 
Dutch to the enſign, demanding the reafon of ſuch an in- 
ſult on the village. | | 

The officer replied, they were come to ſeize him and 
carry him before the governor, to anſwer to a charge of 
| con piracy againſt the Duteh; and called upon him to 
ſurrender. After remonſtrating for ſome time, Claas came 
forward, declaring that as he was innocent he feared no 
trial, and they might carry him whither they pleaſed: 
upon which they bound him with ropes, the greateſt ig- 
nominy, next to a ſhameful death, that can befal a Hot 
tentot, and then led him away. 

This worthy injured man being brought before the 
governor, denied every thing laid to his charge with ſe- 
renity of temper ; he refuted the allegations of the pre- 
tended witneſſes with the utmoſt ſtrength of reaſon, and 
rehearſed many recent inſtances of his fidelity and affec- 
tion to the governor and the ſettlement ; while his accu- 
ſers could only produce the ſuggeſtions of malice, with- 
out the leaſt colourable proof. The people ſoon ſaw that 
all was a baſe conſpiracy to ruin him; but obſerving, by 
the governor's behayiour, that he would not ſee it, they 
did not think it ſafe to attempt publickly to detect the 
conſpirators. In ſhort, Claas was, upon the bare ſug- 
geſtions of his enemies, convicted before the governor of 
every charge brought againſt him: he was inſtantly ba- 
niſhed for life to . Robben I/land ; his effects were con- 
fiſcated ; and this unjuſt ſentence was immediately put 
into execution. iy i | | 
A Dutch captain, named Theunis Gerbrantz Vander 
Schelling, who had been formerly ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſt, and whoſe. diſtreſſes had then been relieved by the 
generous aſſiſtance of Qaas, happening to be at the Cape 
when this iniquitous ſentence was | pronounced againſt 
his benefator, made himſelf maſter of the whole tranſ- 
action, which on his arrival in Holland, he laid before 
the directors of the company, and procured orders to be 
ſent out, that reſtitution ſhould be made to Claas of his 
effects, and that he ſhould be ſet at liberty, with every 
mark of reſpect which his innocence deſerved. This 
order was in ſome, meaſure complied with, but the 
greateſt part of his ſubſtance could not be recovered :; 
he however repaired, with theſe remnants of his former 
fortune, to his. old refidence, where he had not been long 
ſettled, when he was murdered by the Hottentot chief, 
who found the poſſeſſion of his wife extremely precarious 
while her huſband was living; and the Dutch never in- 
termeddling between the Hottentott in affairs wherein 
they themſelves are not concerned, the ruffian was never 
called to an account. : i 1 
To return to the character of the Hortentots in gene- 
ral: notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of them, they 
ſcem to place all human happineſs in floth and indo- 
lence.— They can think to purpoſe if they pleaſe ; but 
they hate the trouble of thought, and lol upon every 
degree of reaſoning. as a diſagreeable agitation of mind: 
they therefore never exert their mental powers but in 
caſes of urgency ; that is, when it is neceſſary to remove 
ſome preſſing want of their own or of their friends, If 
the Hotientot be not rouſed by any preſent appetite or 
neceſſity, he is as deaf to thought and action as a log: 
but when thus urged, he is all activity. Yet when theſe 


- 


, 


HorrenTor Country, © A F R 
dre oratified; and his obligation to ſerve is at an end, he 
Hind to enjoy e idleneſs. Drunkenneſs 
and ghittony ate the vices to which they are moſt ad- 
Net ; having no moderation in either eating or drink- 
ing; but whenever it is in their power, they indulge 
themſelves in either to the greateſt exceſs, devouring as 
much at 4 meal as would be ſufficient for days; ſeldom 
leaving off while there is any thing left to eat or drink: 
they then lie down in their hovels, till pinched again by 
hunger. Mrs. Kindenſiy's Letters, p. 69. n 


Of their Food, their Manner of dreſſing it, and their Re- 
gulations in relation to Things forbidden. The Fondneſs 
fer Tobacco, Dacha, the Kanna Root, Wine, Brandy, 
and Arrac. | 


AOME authors pretend, that all the Hottentots de- 
your the entrails of beaſts, uncleanſed of their filth 
and'excrements, half broiled ; and that, whether ſound or 
rotten, they conſider them as the greateſt delicacies in 
the world: but this is not true. When hey have entrails 
to eat, they turn and ſtrip them of their filth, and waſh 
them in clean water. They then boil them in the blood 
of the beaſt, if they have any, if not, they broil them on 
the coals. This, however, is done in fo _ manner 
as to make an E ob ves loath their victuals. They have, 
indeed, been repreſented as the moſt filthy people, with 
reſpect to their food, in the world; but this is not true, 
© they being exceeded in naſtineſs by the Kamtſchadales, 
and even the inhabitants of St. Kilda, who are fond of 
putrid filh and rotten eggs. However, uncleanly as 
their manner of dreſſing their proviſions. is, thoſe who 
keep to the diet of their country have few diſeafes, are ſel- 
dom fick, and live to an extreme old age. But thoſe who 
drink wine, brandy, or other ſtrong liquors; are the prey 
of diſeaſes before unknown to them, which ſhorten; their 
days: even the meat dreſſed and ſeaſoned after the Europe 
manner is very pernicious, with reſpect to them. 
The proviſions of the Hottentots conſiſt not only of the 
fleſh and entrails of cattle, and of certain wild beaſts, 
but of fruit and roots. Except upon ſolemn occaſions, 


* 
0 


they ſeldom kill any cattle: for their on eating; but | 


readily feed upon thoſe that die naturally. The, women 
provide the men with fruit, roots, and milk; and-when 
they are not contented with theſe, the men £9 a hunting, 
or, if they live. near the ſea, a fiſhing. , They boil the 
fleſh of their cattle in the ſame manner as the Europeans; 
but their roaſting is very different, and is performed in 
the following manner: a large flat ſtone, being. fixed on 
the ground in the manner of a hearth, a briſk fire is made 
upon it, which burns till the. ſtone is thoroughly heated: 


the fire is then removed, the ſtone cleaned from the 


aſhes, and the meat placed upon it. It is then cover- 
ed with a flat ſtone, as large as that upon which the 
meat lies. "They then make a. fire, both round the meat 
and upon the ſtone which covers it, and thus it remains 


till it is roaſted, or rather baked. 
They love to eat their meat very raw, and do it in 


ſuch a hurry, tearing it in pieces with their fi 
a manner that makes them look extremely wild and ras: 
venous. They uſe the lappets of their croſſas as plates, 
and their ſpoons are mother of pearl and other ſea-ſhelle, 
but they put no handles to them. 
They eat many ſorts of roots 


34 | and fruit, in the choice 
of which they follow the hedge-hog and the bavian; a 
kind of ape, and will. taſte of no ſort which thoſe'crea: 
tures do not feed upon; for in the country are many fruits 
that appear very agreeable to the eye, and many roots 
which appear proper for food, but are of a+ poiſonous 
nature, | 


* 
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They never paſs their milk through any kind of firains 
er, but drink it ſettled or: unſettled! from the\ veſſel in 
which it was received from the cow. In this they boit| 
the roots they eat, making of the whole a kind of pas. 
Their manner of making buttter is — — 
inſtead of a churn they uſe the ſkin of a wild beaft, made 
up into a ſort of ſack, with the hairy, ſide inwards. Into 
this ſack they pour as much milk as will about half fill it, 


but in any entertainment 13 
ception to this rule, but the Indiilgence that is granted 


r 
mn 


|Thoſe he are not provided with'a flint 


hold, one at each end, and tofs the milk briſkly dd and 
fro, till it becomes butter. They then put it in 2 
either for anointing their bodies, or fot᷑ ſale tu che Euro. 
peans ; for none of the Hottentot except thole in the 
ſervice of the Euripeans ever cat any butter. This but- 
ter is exttemely foul with the hair and other” filth"that 
ſticks to it, as well as with the greaſe and dirt that con- 
tinually ſticks to the hands of the Hottentots; but 
though the ſight of it is enough to make any one ſiek, 
yet there are Europeant at the Cape who buy it in large 
quantities; and, having the art of purging it of its filth, 
make it look like the butter of Furope. The greateſt 
part of what they have ſo cleanſed they ſell to great ad- 
vantage to maſters of ſhips and others; as butter of their 
own making, and the reſt they eat themſelves; ' Theſe 
Europeans, exceeding even the Hottentots in naftineſs, 
ive the dregs and refuſe of this filthy butter to their 
rvants and ſlaves to eat: though the Dutch governor at 
the Cape publiſhes, from time to time, an expreſs order 
to the contrary, for fear the health of the people ſhould 
be injured by mingling ſuch foul unwholſome butter with 
the ordinary diet of the ſervants, The butter-tnilk; foul 
and hairy as it comes from the ſack, the Hottentots give 
to their calves and Jambs ; and, though they never ſtrain 
it, they ſometimes drink it themſelves. nt fg 
The Hottentots have no ſet time for their. meals, but 
eat as humour or appetite invite, without any regard 
to the hour of the day or night. In fair and calm wea- 
ther they eat in the open ait, but when it is windy or 
rainy, they eat within doors. e Baton 
It is remarkable that they have traditionary laws for- 
bidding the eating of certain meats, which they accord- 
ingly abſtain from with great care. Swine's fleſh, and fiſh 
that have no ſcales, are forbidden to both ſexes.” © The eat- 
ing of hares and rabbits is forbidden to the mei, but not 
to the women. The blood of beaſts, and tlie fleſſi of the 
mole; are forbidden to the women, but not te the men 
But, notwithſtanding theſe diſtinctions, both the meit and 
the women are ſo very filthy as to eat lice; arid if they 
are aſked how they can eat ſuch deteſtable'vermin;” they 
reply, they do it in revenge: © They ſuck our Mobd;” ay 
they, „and do not ſpare us; why then ſhould not ve be 
even with them? hy ſhould we not make reprifals? “ 
The Hottontots, when among themſelves, riever ext 
falt, nor ſeaſon their proviſions with any Kind of ſpice: 
yet they are not a. little delighted with the high-Tedſonet* 
food of the Europeans; but-fach provifions are very per- 
nicious to them, they being often ſick at the ſtomach; and 
attacked by fevers after fach' a meal; and thofe who eat 
for any length of time with the Europeans, as tas been qb- 


ſerved, become ſubject to many diſcaſts, from”: 1 
are otherwiſe exempted, and never attain the gfeat age to 


which the Huttentots uſually ve. +2 a0 
It has been always euſtomary with them, for the men 
to avoid joining with the women, not only at their meals; 
ver z and there is no ex- 


to a man on his weddi 


day; for they appre an thee 
ſome of the women may de in © fade of Elenen ; W den 


it is crithinal for them even to come near them. 
The 2 Hortentor, when they hy generally 
arry witk cher ſome fleſh meat; and being uſually pro- 

vided with a flint and ſteel, and fi el er 
re in order to as 


to be had, they can eaſily. make'a't it. 
re Hot pros 2 e ht 
a fire 5) rubbfng a" dry twig upon a piece of ĩronc wood 


they cafry with them. This twig they rub ſo quick and 
hard, that it prefently fmokes, afl fooh 11 iaiyeky, eo 
then "they light 2 fire by wy a other fuel. If they are 
obliged to Iie 1 in the e ; 
tinte 


fire, in order 66-preſetve theimſelves from the colds and te 
frighten” away the wild beafts. Their tinter is a; dry 
reed, whiett catches fire as quick as the tinder in de of 
r ˙ 192 AO, ERR HY 1 
Both phy and women are extravagantly fond of 
ſmoking tobacco. Their palſon for this plant has no 
bounds, for when they are without it, they will part with 
any ching they” haye to procure more. They ſay that 
nothing they eat or drink is ſo exquiſite a regale, and 
that it comforts and refreſhes them beyond: expreſſior, | 


Pe 


then tying up the ſack, two perſons, of either ſex; take: 
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will perform a hard day's work for half an ounce; and 
youu he gets it, will bug it in a tranſport of joy. The 

uropeant at the — think them much better judges of 
tobacco than themſelves: and, indeed, by ſmoking a pipe 
out-of a parcel of tobacco, they will diſcover its good or 
bad · qualities to a wonderful nicety; and give a particular 
detail of them. For this talent they are in no little 
e the Europeans at the Cape, who ſeldom 


a pipe of it, and - paſſed his judgment; and indeed they 
are very proud of this office. | e Wipe 
The Hottentots are alſo extremely fond of dacha, 
which they ſay baniſhes care and axiety like wine or 
brandy, and inſpires them with a thouſand delightful 
fancies; and with this they are often intoxicated. to a de- 
gree of madneſs: they frequently ſmoke dacha, mixed 
There is likewiſe a root gathered in the Hottentot 
countries called tanna, which is ſo highly eſteemed for 
its great virtues, that they almoſt adore it; and what 
greatly enhances its value is its ſcatcity, for it is very 
dom found. They conſider it as the greateſt chearer 
of the ſpirits, and the nobleſt reſtorative in the world. 
Any of them will run twenty miles upon an errand for 
a very ſmall bit of it; and they will act in the moſt 
ſervile capacity for the man who ſupplies them with this 
bewitching luxury. Mr. Nolben ſays, he diſtributed a 
bit of this root not bigger than his finger, in ſmall chips, 
to ſeveral Hottentot families, near which he reſided, and 
ſo gained their hearts by theſe little preſents, that from 
that time till the time he left them, they ſought all op- 
portunities to oblige him. | | 
Several authors have ſuppoſed this to be. the ginſeng 
of the Ghineſe,” and indeed it has ſurpriſing effects in 
iſing. their ſpirits ; for they ſcarcely begin to chew it 
before their eyes brighten, their faces aſſume an air of 
aicty, and their imaginations are greatly..enlivened : 
ut it is not certain that it has the , medicinal virtues 
ggg „„ 
. - Hotte tots are great lovers of wine, brandy, and 
atrze. Far wine, they never trouble themſelves. about its 
qualities, if it has but che taſte. of the grapes. They are 
I fond of hrandy, becauſe it ſoon makes them 
tehend that malt ſpirits are not fo. whole- 
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However, the ordinary 
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they Been rink ir without wa 
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ae an the Manner in which they are guarded by Dogs | 
ir Management with reſpect 
extextty in ſeveral Arts. £759 


and fighti Otten. Of: 
N Gal and 17 
N nn n un R rr 4 $535 247 
Thalf $6 deſcribe the manner gf. building their 
| 6 e their ' Slices. Their | 
hits; ſays Mr. Maſſon, are very low, of a circular figure, 
and 42 86 ender poles, oY ends of huge apt Tuck 
into the ground, fo as to form. a number of arches 
crotfirig Ut another; Ge they afterward cover with 
mats, made of reeds; they have a round hole in the 
middle bf the floor, in which they make the fire, and ſit 
all round it upon the grounds wut have no chimney, nor 
hole to let out the ſmoke. Phil. Tran/. vols xv. 
Their furniture, conſiſts of earthen pots for dreſſing 
their yiquals, and ſeveral other veſſels for holding water; 
milk, and butter, Their bed is a ſkin ſpread in a hole 
ſunk à little below the ſurface of the ground. The 
buts of the wealthy ate frequently hung with beautiful 
ſkins; and 4 variety of trinkets... A y conſiſts of 
e 0 more of theſe huts placed near each other in 
leaving an area in the middle, each village con- 
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a circle, 
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purchaſe a ſtock of tobacco till an Hottentot has ſmoked | 


or a piece of fire-arms, he is-certainly 


for carriage, which they break 
| render them as obedient to their drivers, as a taught dog 
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dogs, are of great uſe in the government of their herds 
at paſture 3 for upon a ſignal given they will fetch in ſtrag- 
lers. Every village has at leaſt half a dozen of theſe 
oxen ; and when one of them dies, or grows ſo old as to 
be unfit for ſervice, the moſt ſtately young ox is choſen 
out of the herd, and taught to ſucceed him. The backe- 
leyers know every inhabitant of the village; but if a 
ſtranger, and particularly an European, approaches the 
herd without having with him an Hottentot of the village 
to which they belong, they make at him full gallop, and 
if he is not Within hearing of any of the Zottentots.who 
keep the herds; if there is not a tree which he can im- 
mediately elimb; or if he has not a light pair of heels, 
e ain; but they no 
ſooner hear the whiſtling of the keepers thro? their fingers, 
or the teport of a piſtol than they return to the herds. 
The Hottentots . have likewiſe great numbers of oxen 
ſuch art, that they 
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fine needs, which they weave fo cloſe, that they hold any 
liquor. 83 21 . TEE eee 34 Þ 294%; A 
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the bone of a bird for an awl ; ſplit finews, or the veins 
of the back-bones of cattle dried in the fun, for thread; 


* £6 three or four hundred perſons. Tho” 
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and a knife for ſeraping the croſlas, 
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| They, dreſs their ſheep-ſkins, or thoſe of their wild 
beaſts, while warm, by repeatedly rubbing them over 
with fat, when they are to be ſold to an European; and 
with cow dung and fat alternately, when they do it for! 
themſelves. Their hides are tanned by rubbing wood- 
aſhes into the hair, which they afterward ſprinkle with 
water, and lay them rolled up in the ſun. In two days 


time the tanner opens the hide, and if he finds the hair | ſtrap faſtened to it; on the upper end of the quiver is 


looſened, plucks it off: if it ſticks faſt, he rubs it again 
with aſhes, and having ſprinkled it with water, rolls it 
up again, and lays it up for two days more in the ſun.. A 
ſecond time never fails.to looſen the hair, and that being 
taken off, he rubs as much fat as he can into the hide, 
labouring and currying with all his might, till it has re- 
ceived a full dreſſing. 9 Mb 

The ivory workers make ornamental rings for the 
arms: a knife is the only tool; and yet the rings, when 
finiſhed, are as round, ſmooth, and bright, as the moſt 
expert European can produce. 8 

They point their weapons with iron, which they even 
draw from the ore; for this purpoſe they dig a hole in a 
raiſed piece of round, and at about a foot and a half 
on the deſcent from it make another of leſs extent, to 
receive the melted iron, which is to run into it by a chan- 
nel made from the bottom of the uppet hole. In the firſt 
hole they kindle a fire, and when the earth about it is 
ſufficiently heated, put in the iron-ſtone, and make a 
large fire over it, which they ſupply with fuel till the iron 
runs into the receiver. When the iron is cold they take 
it out, heat it in other fires, and laying it upon one ſtone, 
- beat it with another, and thus form their weapons ; after 
which they grind and poliſh them upon a flat ſtone fo 
neatly, as to render it valuable both for its ufe and beau- 
ty. This ingenuity, which perhaps could not be equal- 
led by an European ſmith with the ſame tools, is not 
wholly inconſiſtent with their habitual. indolence ; for a 


poor Hottentot ne 7 + made a ſet of arms for his own om even though the beaſt exerts his utmo 


uſe, and another for ſale to a rich one, by which means he 
procures two or three head of cattle, can hardly ever be 
induced to apply himſelf to the ſame labour again. 
Some nations have the art of melting and preparing 
copper, which is found, probably native, in the country 
which they inhabit ; and of this they make broad plates, 
which they wear as ornaments upon their foreheads. 
Some of Kue alſo know how to harden bits of iron, 
which they procure from the Dutch, and form into knives, 
ſo as to give them a temper ſuperior to that of any they 
can buy. Hawkeſworth, © k | 
They are likewiſe very dexterous ſwimmers ; but per- 
form this in a manner. different from other nations ; for 
they beat the water with their feet, and raiſing themſelves 
ereQ, paddle along, with their necks and arms above the 
ſurface. They thus not only croſs deep rivers, but pro- 
ceed with great ſwiftneſs in the ſea, dancing forward 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger, in the manner 
which our ſwimmers call treading the water, riſing and 
falling with the waves, like ſo many corks. : 
They are alſo very expert at fiſhing, both in the ſea and 
in the rivers ; they are well acquainted with angling, 
and know the beſt baits for moſt ſorts of fiſh. Before 
they became . acquainted with, the Europeans, their hooks 
were made by themſelves; but now they are generally 
well provided with European fifh - hooks. They are 
eſteemed by the Europeans extremely dexterous at draw- 
ing a net. They uſe the ſpear in creeks and rivers, and 
are alfo very expert at taking fiſh by groping or tick- 
ling, which they do in brooks, and the creeks and baſons 
formed by nature among the rocks, in which are fre- 
quently found many fiſh upon the fall of the tide. 
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Of their offin/rve Weapons, and the amazing Skill with which 
no Of the Manner in which' they hunt the | 
Elephant, Rhinoceros, Lion, Tyger, &c. The Art 
with which they entrap Elephants, and their Method of 


- 


_ making War, © i et | 

T HE dexterity of the Hottentott in diſcharging an 
arrow, and throwing what, they term the haſſagaye 

and rackum- ſtick, is very amazing. A Hottentot artow 


and à half in length; pointed with a thin piece of iron 
bearded, and joined to the ſtick or cane by a barrel. 


Their bows are made of olive or iron-wood ; and the 


ſtrings. of the ſine ws or guts of beaſts faſtened to a ſtrong 
wooden. or iron hook, at each extremity of the bow. 
The quiver is a long narrow bag made of the ſkin of an 
elephant, ox, or elk, and flung over the ſhoulder by a 
fixed a hook, on which the bow is hung when they go to 
war, or to the chace. The haſſagaye iiſed by them is a kind 
of half pike ; the ſhaft is a taper ſtick of the length and 
thickne's of a rake handle, armed at the thickeſt end 
with a ſmall thin iron plate, 8 to à point, and very 
ſharp on the edges. The rackum- ſtick is a kind of dart, 
little more than a foot long, made of hard wood; 1 
In the uſe of theſe weapons the Hottentots ſhew ſuch 
quickneſs of eye, and ſureneſs of hand, as perhaps no 
people upon earth have beſides themſelves. If an Hot- 
tentot ſees a hare, wild goat, or deer, within thirty or fort) 
yards of him, away flies the rackum-ftick, and dow 
falls the animal. They are equally expert in the uſe of 
the bow and arrow; for if there be no wind, they will hit 
a mark of the ſize of a filver penny at a conſiderable dif- 
tance. They are no leſs perfect in throwing the haſſa- 
aye and ſlinging a ſtone. In all theſe caſes they do not, 
Nike the Europeans, ſtand ſtill to take their aim; but 
while they take it, which they are not long in doing, 
they {Kip from fide to fide, and brandiſh and whisl the 
weapon about in a manner that ſeems nothing more than 
idle flouriſh ; but on a ſudden it is diſcharged rapidly at 
the mark. In ſhort, their amazing dexterity on theſe 
occaſions can ſcarcely be conceived, and is quite, incre- 
dible, | | = | | 
When all the inen of a village are out tipon the chace, 


and diſcover a wild beaſt of a conſiderable fize, they 


ftrive to ſurround him, which, they. generally do very 


eſcape. If they thus encompaſs a rhinoceros, or an ele- 
phant, they attack him with haſſagayes ; for theſe beaſts, 
by the thickneſs of their ſkins, are fortified againſt a 


ſhower of arrows. If they do not lay him dead upon 


the ſpot, and he is able to return the attack upon the 
Hottentots, they form as large a ring as they can, ſo as to 
reach him with their haſlagayes, The animal, on being 
wounded, runs with great noiſe. and fury at the perſons 
who threw the weapons. - Others inſtantly attack him in 
the rear. He turns about to be revenged on the laſt aſſai- 


lants, and is again attacked in the rear. Again he turns 


about, and is again attacked. The haſſagayes multiply 
upon his body's he roars, tears up the ground, and 
ſometimes before he falls, has. as it were a foreſt of 
haſſagayes upon his back. RS Tp ANSETT BEER >. 
When they thus encompaſs a lion, a leopard, or a 
tyger, they attack him both with their arrows and haſſa- 
gayes. With flaming eyes, and the moſt wild and fu- 
rious rage, he flies at thoſe who diſcharge them. He is 
nimble, but they are ſtill more ſo, and avoid him with 
amazing ſwiftneſs and dexterity, till they are telieved by 
others. He ſprings toward one with ſuch rapidity, and 
to appearance with ſo ſure a paw, that a beholder would 
ſhudder for the. man from the apparent certainty of his 
being inſtantly torn in pieces; but, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he leaps away, and the beaſt ſpends all his 
rage upon the ground. He turns and ſprings at another, 
and another, and another; but ſtill in vain: they. avoid 
him with the quickneſs of thought, and {till he only 
fights with the air. Mean while, the haſſagayes and 
arrows are ſhowering upon him in the rear. He becomes 
mad with pain, and tumbling from time to time to break 
the arrows and ha 8180 faitened in his back and ſides, 
he foams, yells, and roars in the moſt terrible manner. 
Nothing can equal the amazing activity and addrels with 
which 5 Hottentots eſcape the paws. of the beaſt, and 
the incredible ſpeed and reſolution with Which they re- 
lieve one another. If the beaſt is not quickly ſlain, he is 
ſoon convinced that there is no dealing with ſo active 
and nimble an enemy, and then makes off with his _ut- 
moſt ſpeed; but having his back and. ſides transfixed 
with a multitude of haſſagayes and arrows, ſome of which 


conſiſts of a ſmall tapering ſtick, or cane, about a foot 
IV Oh hb... 


are generally poiſoned, he can ſeldom run far, but falls. 


and dies. - 
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ſpeed to 
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The Hettentots, h6wever, ſeldom engage a rhinoceros 
or elephant in this manner. The elephants always go- 
ing to water in troops in a line, make a path from the 
places they frequent to the water-ſide; and in this path 
the Hottentots, without either ſpade or pick-ax, for they 
have no ſuch tools, dig a hole from ſix to eight feet 
deep; in the midſt of which they fix a ſtrong ſtake, 
which tapers up to a point almoſt to the top of the hole, 
and then cover the pit with ſmall boughs, leaves, mould, 
and graſs, ſo as perfectly to conceal the trap. The ele- 
phants keeping pretty cloſe to the path, one or other of 
them is ſure to fall in with his fore- feet, when his neck 
or breaſt being pierced by the ſtake on which his whole 
body reſts, the more he rage, the further it pene- 
trates. The other elephants inſtantly make off as faſt as 
poſſible. Mean while the Hottentots ſeeing the elephant 
thus caught, iſſue from their covert, get upon his neck, 
and either break his ſkull with heavy ſtones, or cut his 
large veins with their knives ; then cutting the carcaſe in 


pieces, they carry it to the vie where all the inha- 


itants feaſt upon it. They alſo frequently take the rhi- 
noceros, the hippopotamus, and the elk, in much the 
fame manner. 

The Hottentots, like other nations, ſeek for redreſs 
in war upon invaſions of their right, and national affronts. 
Upon thefe occaſions every Hottentot flies to arms, and 


aſſembles at the place of rendezvous ; but before any acts 


of hoſtility are committed, deputies are diſpatched to re- 
monftrate againſt the injuries the others have committed, 
and to demand ſatisfaction. Upon the refuſal or delay of 
Juſtice, the injured nation marches in ſearch of the ene- 
my. The attack begins with the moſt frightful noiſe ; 
ſhowers of arrows are inſtantly diſcharged, the Hotten- 
tots continuing the battle in alternate allies and retreats 
to the main body; for when one has diſcharged his ar- 
row or haſſagaye, he retreats a little to make room for 
another behind him, who takes his place; and, by the 
time His fucceffor has diſcharged his weapon, has fitted to 
his bow another arrow, of to his hand another haſlagaye ; 
and if a third obtains not the ground before him, fallies 
forward, and attacks 1 us they continue Allying 
out; and retiring into the crowd behind, till the fortune 
of the day is decided, which in a great meaſure depends 
on the conduct of the chief, to whoſe command the 
whole atmy pays a ſtrict and ready obedience. The 
conduct of the chief principally appears from his order- 
ing when and where the backeleyers, or fighting oxen 
lf ruh 71 the enemy; for if they but once pene- 
trate the mair body, they make incredible havock, gor- 
ing, ſtamping, and kicking with incredible courage and 
ivity 3 and when they are well ſeconded by the men, 
Some Hortentot nations, ſays Kolben, have peculiarities 
worthy of notice: thus the Chamtouers and Heykoms 
never ceafe fighting while their chief plays on a kind of 
fageofet, though their loſs be ever ſo great; but the 
pipe no ſooner ceafes, than they retreat; and as ſoon as 
he plays again, march back and renew the attack. Thus 
if the enemy 'runs, and the flageolet continues playing, 
they purſue; but if it ceaſes, they let the enemy eſcape, 
ers fight 'as long as they can ſee their general; and 
when he is flain or diſappears, they betake themſelves to 
Ai ht. 4 f 0 e F x 
iy 5 Hittentat army once put to the rout, has little or 
no notion of rallying : but they have an honeſty in war 
peculiar” to themſelves, they touch not the flain of the 
enemy, either to inſult or plunder them; for they ſeize 


neither the haflagayes, arrows, eroſſas, or any thing elſe 


belonging to them. Having carried off their own flain 


for interment, they leave the reſt to be taken from the 


field by the enemy, ' which is done as ſoon as the victörs 
retire; but the priſoners taken in battle are inſtantly 
Bain. They alfo put to death deſerters and ſpies, where- 
ever they are found. „„ ² OS Af OUTyR 

It ought not to be omitted, that in time of 'battle they 


ward 'off the "arrows, haflagayes, and "rackuin-Ricks;} 


that are thrown at them, with the kiriy, or kirri-fticks;| 
which they only uſe as a defenſive weapon 
In time of peace, the old men frequently exereiſe thie 


people in mock fights, in Which they only throw haſfa- | t 
gaye now and chen; theſe difputes being chiefly 'main-|[ marr iage, arid then his wie aflifts him not only'in eret- 
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tained by rackum- ſticks, kirti-ſticks, and ſtones. No- 
thing can be more amazing than the dexterity with 
which the Hottentots ward off haſſagayes, rackum-ſticks, 
and ſtones, with the kirri-ſtick only; for a Hottentot no 
ſooner ſees himſelf in danger from a haſſagaye, a rackum- 
ſtick, or a ſtone, than he ſtands firm and motionleſs, 
under the guard of the kirri-ſtick, and with that turns it 
aſide. 


S E C T. XL. 


Of the Marriages of the Hottentots; their Laws relati ng 
to Divorces ; their Regard to Decency ; their Delivery 
of the Women; Treatment of their new-born Children, 
and their Education, before the Boys are made Men. 


F a perſon be diſpoſed to marry, he diſcovers his views 
to his father; or, if he be dead, to the next in autho- 
rity of kindred; who, if he- conſents, attends him to 
the relations of the woman, whom they regale with a pipe 
or two of tobacco or dacha, which they all ſmoke. The 
lover's father then opens the affair to the father of the 
woman, who on hearing it uſually retires to conſult his 
wife; but ſoon returns with a final anſwer, which is ge- 
nerally favourable. If the lover's father receives a de- 
nial, which ſeldom happens, nothing more is ſaid about 
it, and the lover at once tears the object of his affections 
from his heart, and looks out for another. But if it be 
complied with, he chooſes two or three fat oxen from 
his own herd, or his father's, and drives them to the 
houſe from whence he is to take his deſtined bride, ac- 
companied by all his relations of both ſexes who live near 
him. They are received with careſſes by the woman's 
kindred, and the oxen being immediately flain, the whole 
company beſmear their bodies with the fat; after which, 
they powder themſelves all over with buchu; and the 
women ſpot their faces, as already mentioned, with a 
kind of red chalk. The men then ſquat on the ground 
in a circle, the bridegroom ſquatting in the centre. The 
women aſſemble at ſome lidanca, and likewiſe ſquat in 
a circle round the bride. At length the prieſt who lives 
at the village where the bride reſides, enters the circle of 
the men, and coming up to the bridegroom, diſcharges 
ſome of his urine upon him; the bridegroom receiving 
the ſtream with eagerneſs, rubs it all over his body, and 
makes furrows in the greaſe with his long nails, that the 
excremental anointing may penetrate the farther.' The 
prieſt, who has for ſome time reſerved his urine for this 
purpoſe, then goes to the other circle, and evacuates a 
little upon the bride, who rubs it in with the ſame 
eagerneſs as the bridegroom. The prieſt then returns 
to him, and having ſtreamed a little more, goes again to 
the bride, and ſcatters his water upon her: thus proceed- 
ing from one to the other, till he has exhauſted his 
whole ſtock, uttering from time to time to each, the fol- 
lowing wiſhes, till he has pronounced the whole upon 
both: * May your life together be long and happy! 
May you have a ſon before the end of the year! May 
this ſon be your comfort in your old age! May he 
prove a man of courage, and a good huntſman !“ 
That this practice prevails, is confirmed by captain Co, 
in his account of his firſt voyage. See Hawkeſworth's 
Voyages, vol. iii. p. 719. N 
_ The nuptial ceremony being thus ended, the oxen are 
cut in many pieces, ſome of which are boiled, and the reſt 
roaſted in the manner already deſcribed, Dinner being 
over, what is left is ſet by, and they go to ſmoking, each 
company having only one tobacco- pipe. "The perſon 
who fills it, after taking two or three whiffs, gives it to 
his or obey] oe and thus-it goes round, the beſt 
part of the night being ſpent in {ſmoking and merriment; 


till the bridegroom retiring to the arms of the bride, 


the compatry The next day they again aſſem- 
ble, Feaſt and ſmoke as before; and this is conti- 
naed every day, ul the proviſions dreſſed on the day of 
ovarciage are 'confumed.”” Upon theſe occaſions they hae 
neither muſie nor dancing, though they are fond of both, 
nene 

An Haim never has à hut of his own till after his 


ing 
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ing it, but in providing the materials, which are all new, 
and in making the furniture; after which he leaves to 
her the care and fatigue of ſeeking and dreſſing proviſions 
for the family, except when he goes. a hunting or fiſhing : 
ſhe alſo bears a part in attending the cattle, F 

The Hottentots allow of polygamy ; but the richeſt 
have ſeldom more than three wives. They do not allow 
of marriages between firſt and ſecond couſins, and if theſe 
either marry, or commit fornication together, they are 
immediately, upon conviction, cudgelled to death, 

The men in their marriages have no view to the for- 
tune of the bride, who has ſeldom any portion, but re- 
gulate their choice by the wit, beauty, or agreeableneſs 
of the woman; ſo that the daughter of the pooreſt Hot- 
tentet is ſometimes married to the captain of a kraal or 
village, or to the chief of a nation. 

A man may be divorced from his wife, and a woman 
from her huſband, upon ſhewing ſuch cauſe as ſhall be 
ſatisfactory to the men of the village where they live; 
for, upon ſuing to them for a divorce, they immediately 
aſſemble to hear and determine the affair. But though a 
man divorced from his wife may marry again when he 
pleaſes, yet a woman divorced from her huſband cannot 
marry again while he lives. There is alſo a very ſingular 
cuſtom, probably intended to prevent the woman's en- 
gaging in a ſecond marriage, which is, that for every 
huſband ſhe marries after her firſt, ſhe is obliged on the 
nuptial day to cut off the joint of a finger, and preſent 
it to the. bridegroom, beginning at one of the little 
fingers. 

he huſband and wife have ſeparate beds, and he never 
enters her's but by ſtealth. Before company they behave 
with the utmoſt reſerve, and appear to each other as if 
there was no ſuch thing as love or a conjugal relation be- 
tween them. | 

Their modeſty and regard to decency appear in ſome 
other inſtances ; they are never ſeen to eaſe. nature; and 
if an European takes the liberty to f—t before them, they 
make no ſcruple of telling him he ought to be aſhamed. 

In every kraal, or village, there is a midwife choſen by 
the women of the village from among themſelves, and 
ſhe holds her office for life When a woman is near her 
time, ſhe is generally joined by two or three of her fe- 
male relations or acquaintance; and when the midwife 
arrives, ſhe lays her on a croſſa, or mantle, on the ground. 
If her huſband be at home, he goes out, and cannot put 
his head into the hut till ſhe is delivered, without being 
eſteemed unclean, and forfeiting as a purification a ſheep, 
and in ſome places two, to the men of the village, who 
eat the meat, and ſend the broth to their wives. ; 
When the child is born, they firſt rub it gently over 
with cow-dung, and then lay it on a mantle either by 
the fire, in the fun-ſhine, or the wind, till it is ſo dry that 
it may be eaſily rubbed off. While this is doing, ſome 
women go into the fields to gather the ſtalks of what they 
call Hottentot figs; and bruiſing them between two 
ſtones, they obtain the juice, with which they waſh the 
child all over, in order to promote the ſtrength and acti- 
vity of the body. The child is then laid as before to dry, 
and the moiſture being ſoaked up, or evaporated, it is 
beſmeared with ſheep's fat, or butter; and when that has 
ſoaked well into the pores, they powder it from head to 
foot with buchu, which they imagine has very ſalutary 
effects. But firſt the child's navel-ftring is tied with a 
ſheep's ſinew, fo long, that it hangs down a conſiderable 
length below the knot; and there it is to remain till it 
rots off. The belly-band is a narrow piece of ſheep's 
ſkin. The mantle on which the woman was laid, and the 
placenta, are buried together in ſome ſecret place. | 

The child is ſoon after named by the father or the 
mother; when, like the ancient Trog/odytes, whoſe man- 
ners they ſeem to imitate on many occaſions, they give 
the infant the name of ſome favourite beaft, as Hacgua, 
or Horſe, Gamman, or Lion. . SA 

The men are not only obliged to retire out of the ſight 

of their wives when in labour, but ' whilſt under 9 
riodical infirmity; and upon theſe occaſions they lodge 
and eat with their neigkbours. When the woman is 
fit for the company of her huſband, ſhe rubs herſelf all 
keck cow-dung, by way of purification. This 
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rubbed off when dry, ſhe ſmears herſelf all al 
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with fat, and then powdering herſelf with buchu, waits 
within to receive him. The huſband, having alſo ſmear- 
ed [himſelf with fat, and duſted himſelf all over with 
buchuz enters the houſe, and fitting down, puts many 
endearing queſtions to his ſpouſe concerning her welfare, 
and the manner in which ſhe has paſſed her time in his 
abſence; makes freſh profeſſions of conjugal love, and 
entertains her with all the pleaſing ſprightly things he is 
able to utter. : | | N 
At the birth of the firſt child the parents have a ſolemn 
feſtival, of which all the inhabitants of the village par- 
take; and theſe rejoicings, if it be a ſon, are far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe attending the birth of their other children. 
The parents are then very liberal in providing cattle for 
the entertainment of the Whole village; and every one 
congratulates them on their obtaining an heir. If a 
woman has at any time twins, and they are both boys, 
they kill two fat bullocks, and all their neighbours, men, 
women, and children, rejoice at their birth, as an ex- 
traordinary bleſſing; The mother alone is excluded from 
the entertainment, and has only ſome fat ſent her to 
anoint herſelf and her infants. But if the twins are girls, 
there is little or no rejoicing ; and they at moſt ſacrifice 
yy couple of ſheep. | | | 
n theſe occaſions they frequently practiſe a moſt 
cruel cuſtom; if the parents are poor, or the mother 
pretends that ſhe has not milk ſufficient to allow her to 
ſuckle both the children, the worſt featured of the two 
is either buried alive at a diftance from the village, caſt 
among the buſhes, or tied on its back to the under bough 
of a tree, where it is left to ſtarve, or to be devoured by 
the birds or beaſts of prey. Barbarous as theſe cuſ- 
toms are, they were allowed among the politeſt heathen 
nations. The ancient Greeks and Romans frequently ex- 
poſed their children in the woods and highways, as the 
Chineſe, who pride themſelves in being the moſt civilized 
people in the world, do at preſent; and nething but the 
light of the goſpel. has been able to aholiſh theſe cuſtoms, 
ſo oppoſite to natural affection and humanity... 
A female infant thus . is ſometimes found by 
an European; when if it be dead he generally ſtays to 
bury it; but if it be alive he always carries it home; 
and if he is unwilling to take care of it, he eaſily finds 
thoſe who will take it off his hands. Theſe children 
always receive a good education, and extraordinary cars 
is taken to inſtruct them in the knowledge of the Chr:/- 
tian religion, to prevent their becoming attached to the 
idolatry and naſtineſs of their country; but theſe gene- 
rous labours have never, it is ſaid, been attended with 
any laſting effect. It has never been found that the 
mind of an Hottentot is to be diverted from its native 
bias; for theſe females, thus educated, no ſooner come 
to years of maturity, than flying to their own people, 
they conſtantly renounce the Chriſtian religion, with the 
European manneis and apparel, embrace the religion and 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and ever after remain with the 
Heottentots, © TOPS rt CNS 
The care and education of the children, till the boys 
are made men, . and the girls are married, are committed 
to the wife. In a little time after her delivery ſhe takes 
the infant, and wraps it in a piece of an old croſſa, with 
the head juſt peeping out; and tying it on her back, car- 
ries it about, both at home and abroad, till it is able to 
crawl. She even ſuckles it on her back; for her breaſts, 
like thoſe of the women in ſome other parts of Africa, 
are ſo long, that ſhe can toſs them upon her ſhoulder, 
and the child catching hold of the nipple, ſucks till it is 
filled. While ſhe has the child on her back, ſhe is gene- 
rally ſmoking dacha; and the wind often carries ſuch a 
cloud of ſmoke in the child's face, as one would think 
ſufficient to ſtifle it. It is very diverting to ſee the infant; 
when it is a little uſed to it, enveloped in a cloud of 
ſmoke. It ſhakes. its head, and fights. it very briſkly 
while it is pafling; and, when it is gone, ſmiles, ſneezes, 
and ſtares very pleaſantly. When the child is about fix 
months old ſhe weans it, and then frequently putting 
her pipe, when almoſt out, into, the child's mouth, holds 
to the 
catches a fondneſs for the pipe which it 


walk, 
run 


4 


— 


q 


it there from time to time, till its palate is ſeaſoned 
ſmoke 3; and it 
never loſes. 


'The chil 


dren of both ſexes, as ſoon as they can 
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run after their mother wherever ſhe goes, except pre- 


vented by the weather. The daughters, when grown up, 
affiſt their mother in gathering roots for food, and bring- 
ing home fuel. It is in the nurſery, and by the women, 
that the children are taught the traditions and cuſtoms 
of the Hattentots, The inſtitutions and opinions of 
their anceſtors, of which the women are the grand re- 


poſitories, are there faſtened upon their memories, and 


there recommended to all their veneration, and to all 
their care. | 


ECT. A. 
Of the Cuſtom of Semicaftration ; the Ceremony of receiving 
a Youth into the Society of the Men; the Honours paid 
to a Man who has fingly killed a wild Beaſt ; and the 
Ceremonies of their Nee Rejatcings; their removing 
their Villages ; their Funerals ; and their eruel Treatment 
of the Superannuated. | 


NE of the moſt extraordinary cuſtoms obſerved by 

theſe people, is depriving the males of the left teſ- 
ticle, which is generally performed at eight or nine years 
of age; but the poverty of the parent ſometimes occaſions 
its being deferred till the youth is eighteen years old, for 
it is attended with ſome expence. 

This cruel ceremony is performed in .the following 
manner : The patient, being firſt ſmeared all over with 
the fat of the entrails of a ſheep newly killed, lies on the 
ground upon his back; his hands are tied together, as 
are his feet; on each leg and arm kneels a friend, and on 
his breaſt lies another. Being thus deprived of all mo- 
tion, the operator, with a common knife well ſharpened, 
makes an orifice in the ſcrotum; an inch and an half in 
length, and ſqueezing out the teſticle, ſpeedily cuts and 
ties up the veſſels. Then taking a little ball of the fize 
of the teſticle, of ſheep's fat, mixed with the powders of 
falutary herbs, particularly of buchu, he puts it into the 
ſcrotum, and ſews up the wound with a fine flip of a 
ſheep's finew, and the bone of a fiſh, ſhaped like an 
awl. The wound being thus ſown up, the friends of the 

tient planted on his legs, arms, and breaſt, riſe, and 

is bands are looſened. But before he offers to crawl 
away, the operator anoints him all over with the {till 
warm and ſmoking fat of the kidnies and entrails of the 
ſheep killed on this occaſion ; after which he adminiſters 
the cuſtomary ceremony of ſcattering his water all over 
him in a plentiful ftream, reſerved for the occaſion. 
The ceremony being now over, the patient is left lying 
on the ground, and is abandoned by every one ; but near 
the place is a little hut, previouſly erected as a fort of 
infirmary ; into this he crawls as ſoon as he can, and 
there remains about two days without any kind of refreſh- 
ment; in which time the wound, without any freſh ap- 
plication, is in a good meaſure healed ; and his vigour re- 
turning, he ſallies out with the ſpeed of the wind over the 
neighbouring plains, in teſtimony of his recovery. Thoſe 
who have never been under the knife are not permitted 
to ſee the operation. | 

When the operator and affiſtants abandon the patient, 
they repair to the houſe of his parents, where all the 
men of the village immediately alſemble to congratulate 
them, and feaſt on the ſheep that was killed on this oc- 
caſion. They boil and eat the meat, and ſend the broth 
to their wives. The remainder of the day, and all the 
next night, are ſpent in ſmoking, ſinging, and dancing. 
The next morning they anoint their bodies with the re- 
maining fat of the ſheep; duſt their heads with buchu, | 
and return home, the operator receiving a preſent of a 
calf or lamb for his trouble. $5526 44 

This operation is ſuppoſed to contribute to the agility 
of the Hottentots, They have alſo a prevailing opinion, 
that a man with two teſticles conſtantly begets two chil- 
dren ; and, beſides, think it ſo extremely indecent and 
wicked for a man or youth to cobabit with a woman be- 
fore the performance of this operatian, that was any 
man to do it, both he and the woman would lie at the 
mercy of the rulers ; and the woman would perhaps be 
torn to pieces by her own ſex. 6 eee 
According 10 the beſt information which could. be. 


| eighteen years of 
their mothers, an 
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concerning this practice, it appears not to be general 
among every nation of Hottentots; but it was acknow- 
ledged-that fome, among the particular nations who know 
how to melt copper, have ſuffered. that operation; and 
theſe were ſaid to be the beſt warriors, and articularly to 
excel in the art of throwing ſtones. See f net amen 
Voyages, vol. iii. p. 791. | 

But before they marry, there is alſo a ſecond a& of 
legitimation, which is the receiving them with much ce. 
remony into the ſociety of the men. Till they are about 
„they are confined to the tuition of 
conſtantly live and ramble about 
with them. During this time, they are not even to con- 
verſe with their own fathers, or any other men; but b 
this act they are freed from the tuitzon of their mothers, 
baniſhed from their ſociety, and thenceforward are 
to converſe with men. When a father, or the gene- 
rality of the men of a village, reſolve to call a young 
man into their ſociety, all the inhabitants aſſemble in 
the midſt of the village, and ſquat down in a circle, 
The young fellow to be admitted ſtands without the 
circle, and is ordered to ſquat upon his hams; and then 
the oldeft man of the village riſes, and aſks, if the youth 
ſhall be admitted into their ſociety; and made a man. 
To this all anſwering, Ves, yes, he leaves the circle 
and ſtepping up to the youth, tells him that the men 
having eſteemed him worthy of being admitted into 
their ſociety, he is now to take an eternal farewel of 
his mother, and all his puerile amuſements. That if 
he is but once ſeen talking to his mother, and does not 
carefully avoid her company, he will be conſidered as 
a child, and unworthy of the converſation of the men 
from which he will be baniſhed; that therefore all his 
thoughts, words, and actions, muſt now be manly, This 
he repeats, till he judges that he has fixed theſe admo- 
nitions in his mind, The youth having before well 
daubed himſelf with fat and ſoot, the old man diſcharges 
a ſtream of urine all over him, which the youth receives 
with eagerneſs and joy; making furrows with his long 
nails in the fat upon his body, he rubs in the briny fluid 
with the, quickeſt motion. The old man having given 
him the laſt drop, utters aloud the following benedic- 
295 2 2 attend thee! May'ſt thou live 
« tj age] May thy beard ſpeedily grow. | 
cc increaſe and multiply [” ry ly . pen 

he youth is then ſolemnly proclaimed a man, and 
all the men feaſt upon a ſheep provided by his friends, 
part of which is boiled, and part roaſted; but the youth 
himſelf is not permitted to join the company, till near 
the end of the entertainment. If after this he is ever 
ſeen eating and drinking with the women, he is treated 
with the utmoſt contempt : he then becomes the jeſt and 
deriſion of the whole village, and is excluded from the 
converſation, of the men, till the ceremony is performed 
over again. Captain Col, in his third voyage round the 
world, diſcovered that a very folemn but a very fri- 
volous ceremony, called natche, prevails among the inha- 
bitants of the Friendly Iands, when a youth is admitted 
to the ſociety of the men. See vol. i. p. 336—349. 

A young Hottentot, thus freed from his mother's care, 
may be ſo brutiſh and. unnatural as to cudgel her, merely 
to ſhew his independence. It is even common for 2 
young fellow, on his being admitted into the ſociety of 
the men, to go and abuſe his mother; and as a proof of 
the fincerity of his intentions to follow the admonitions 
he has received, to inſult and triumph over her, on his 
being thus diſcharged from her authority. a 

The father having his ſon now immediately under his 
care, he compleats his education, by initiating him into 
all the manly exerciſes practiſed by the Hettentots; he 
inſtructs him in the uſe of their weapons, trains him up 
to war, and to the chace; and if he is maſter of any 
handicraft, he teaches it him. Tek 
| Ir has been already obſerved, that ſome of the Hot 
tentots have à kind of, honourable diſtinction, in bein 
allowed to wear bladders tied to their hair, as trophies of 
their valour ; theſe are the perſons. Who having ſingly 
encountered an elephant, rhinoceros, lion, tyger, Tropa, 
or elk, are conſidered. as heroes. Such 


za man, on his 


| 


return home, | uats. down, but is ſoon viſited by an old 


man, deputed by the reſt of the village, to thank, ard 


obtained at che Cape, in captain Cook's ſirſt voyage, 


_ congratulate 


j ; 
Lo 


ö juſt like the poſture of a 
eroſſa of the deceaſed, fo cloſe, that no part 


- poſe, all the men ſquatting round him, while the hero's 


dance, while a band of -muſic, compoſed of a kind of 


they demoliſh their cots, pack up their furniture, and 


dreſſed as before; who now eat the fleſh themſelves, 


ſon's departure out of life. When a man, woman, or 


croſſas or mantles with the fat, they powder their hair 
with buchu, and begin a variety of diverſions among them- 
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congratulate him upon having performed ſo beneficial 
an exploit, and to acquaint him, that the men of the 
village are waiting for him, to confer on him the honours 
that are his du. 3 

The hero inſtantly riſes, and attends the meſſenger to 
the middle of the village, where all the men being aſ- 
ſembled, he ſquats down upon a mat, ſpread for that pur- 


face is fluſhed with joy. An unmeaning ceremony then 
follows, after which the hero conſiders himſelf as raiſed to 
the ſummit of human glory; and by-the bladder of the 
beaſt he has killed, which he wears faſtened to his hair, 
and the majeſtic port he ever after aſſumes, demands the 
homage and reſpe& which the cuſtom of the Hottentots 
aſſigns to his high dignity, and which he conſtantly. re- 
ceives from all his countrymen. The death of no wild 
beaſt gives 1 to the Hottentots as that of a tyger. 
They have alſo ſome ceremonies of a general concern, 
as; upon the overthrow of an enemy; on a conſiderable 
laughter being made of the wild beaſts that devour their 
cattle; on the removal of a village when the paſture be- 
comes too barren to ſupport their flocks and herds; to 
propitiate the deity when a diſeaſe prevails among their 
8 and when an inhabitant dies either by a violent 
or natural deat. | x 
When, they intend to make a public entertainment, 
they ere& in the centre of the village a kind of booth, 
or arbour, ſufficient to entertain in a commodious man- 
ner all the men; and this is made of new materials, al- 
luding to their deſign of beginning on-ſuch occaſions to 
lead a new life. On the morning of the day appointed 
for the ſolemnity, the women and children go into the 
vallies, in ſearch of the moſt beautiful and odoriferous 
herbs, flowers, and boughs of trees, and with theſe they 
adorn the booth. The men kill the fatteſt bullock, part of 
which is roaſted, and the other boiled. The men eat it 
in the booth, and the women are obliged. to be ſatisfied 
with the broth alone. They then begin to ſmoke and 


flute formed of reeds, and a fort of drum, ſtrike up at 
proper intervals. Some ſing, others crack their jokes, 
and mirth triumphs in peals of laughter; but not with- 
ſtanding they are exceſſively fond of 22 liquors, 
yet little or none of any ſort is ſeen in theſe ſolemnities, 
which uſually continue the remainder of the day, and 
the greateſt part of the night. es l es 

When they are determined to remove a kraal, or vil- 

on account of the barrenneſs of the paſture, the 

ill a fat ſheep: part they roaſt, and part they boil, 
ſending to the women the uſual regale of broth. The 
feaſt is conducted with a great deal of mirth and good- 
humour: and is ; conſidered as a thank-offering for the 
bounties of nature enjoyed in that place. When it is over, 


remove at once, the men in one body, and the women 
and children in another, to the place appointed for a new 
ſettlement ; where being arrived, in about the ſpace of two 
hours they erect their circular village, and diſpoſe of their 
furniture. A ſheep is then killed by the women, and 


and ſend their huſbands the broth. Having anointed their 


felves, which are continued the reſt of the day, and till 
late at night. The ſheep is here ſaid to be conſidered 
as a ſacrifice, and the unctions and powderings, as religi- 

formalities, neceſſary to procure the proſperity of 
We ſhall now relate thoſe ceremonies that attend a per- 


child, is in the agonies of death, the friends and relations 


ſet up a terrible howling; and the breath has no ſooner 


left the body, than they form ſo dreadful a chorus of 


ſcreaming, yelling, roaring, and clapping of hands, that it 
is impo for an European, with ſafety to his brain, to 


ſta in the village. 7 p44 


0 a_ is inftantly wrapped. up, neck and heels, 
child in the womb, in the 


3 


of it is 


* 


to be ſeen. The grave is generally either a cleft in the 


* 


LE. - | . 


never dig one, when either of theſe is to be found at a 
—. f ooo oY 
The burial is performed about ſix hours after the 
perſon's death, and the corpſe being ready to be brough 
out, all the men and women of the village, exce 
thoſe who. are employed about the deceaſed, emble be- 
fore the entrance of the hut, and ſquatting in two cir- 
cles, the men forming one, and the women the other, 
they clap their hands, crying in moſt doleful accents, 
Bo, bo, bo, or Father, father, father. The covering of 
the hut being removed, the corpſe is brought out from 
the back part of it; for it muſt ngt be taken out at the 
door. . The bearers, who are firſt named by the captain of 


the body in their arms. When it is brought out of the 
hut, the circles before the door riſe, and follow it to the 
grave, the men and women in ſeparate: bodies, all the 
way wringing their hands; howling out, Bo, bo, bo, and 
putting themſelves in poſtures ſo ridiculous, that it 
js difficult for an European who is preſent to for- 
bear laughing. Having put the corpſe into the hole, 
they fill it up with the mould of ant-hills, that it may 
be the ſooner conſumed, and cram ſtones and pieces of 
wood into the grave; to prevent its being devouted by 
wild beaſts. | y | 

ting again in two circles before the door, continue their 
lamentations for about an hour. longer, till the word 
being given for filence, two old. men, the relations or 
friends of the deceaſed, enter each circle, and ſparingly 
diſpenſe their ſtreams upon each perſon, that all may 


neſs and veneration. Then each ſteps into the hut; anc 
taking up a. handful of aſhes from the hearth, comes 
out by the paſſage made for the corpſe, and ſtrews the 
aſhes by little and little upon the whole company. This 


notions of diſtinction; and to ſhew that old and young; 
rich and poor, the weak and the ſtrong, the beautiful 


r 


ing the Europeans ſpeak of it with horror. 
TTV 
1 Government of the Hottentots; their Laws, and the 


* 


Manner in which they are executed; + 


office is to command the army, and who has the 

wer of making peace or war. His, poſt is hereditary ; 
but he is not allowed to enter upon it till he has ſolemnly 
eren in a national aſſembly, not to attempt the ſub- 
verſion of the ancient form of government. He was 


rock, or 8 hole made by a wild beaſt; for the Hottentors 
* 21. „ | : d ? 


P 


5 A 1 


the village; or by the relations of the deceaſed, carry 


All the people theri teturn to the village, and ſquat- 


have ſome, every one receiving their water with eager, 


they ſay is done to humble their pride; to baniſh all 


and the diſagreeable, will all be equally reduced to duſt 


an act of mercy ; and are filled with amazement at hear- 


TD ACH of the Hottentot nations has a chief, hoſe 


former! 7 


| 
1 
| 
| 
: 
[ 
' 
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former] diſtinguiſhed only by the beauty of the ſkins he 
wore; but the Dutch, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment at 
the Cape, made a preſent of a braſs crown to the chief 


of every nation in alliance with them, which they wear 


upon ſolemn occaſions : however, in time of peace; the 
chief has little more to do than to govern the village in 
which he reſides. He claims the greateſt part of the 
herds; and though the other Hottentots ſeem to be no 
better than his ſervants, yet they pay little reſpect to this 
their ſuperior. —MMafar's Fournal; in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. 


« 2 . : 
: The captain of a village adminiſters juſtice, and pre- 
ſerves the peace, and in time of war has, under the chief 
of the nation, the command of the troops furniſhed by 
his village. His office is lixewiſe hereditary, though he 
cannot execute it till he has entered into a ſolemn en- 


gagement before the people, not to alter or'deviate from | 


the ancient laws and guſtoms of the kraal or village. 
Theſe village-captains were alſo anciently diſtinguiſhed 
only by the fineneſs of the ſkins ny wore, which were 
thofe of tygers, or of wild-cats; but at preſent they 
have all a cane with a braſs head given them by the 
Dutch, which deſcends along with the office. But nei- 
ther the chiefs of the nation, nor theſe captains, have 
any revenue from the public, or any perquiſite attending 
the execution of theit office. | 

Whenever a diſpute ariſes in relation to property, the 
captain ſummonſes all the men of the village into the 
open field, where they ſquat down in a circle. The 
plaintiff and defendant plead their own cauſes, and the 
witneſſes on both ſides are heard. The depoſitions being 
finiſhed, the captain, after ſome debate, collects the 
voices, and immediately pronounces the decree according 


| 


| 
| 


þ 


| 


to the majority ; upon which a full and quiet poſſeſſion 
is inſtantly ſecured to the party in whoſe favour the de- 
cree is palſed. _ | oben apt Crs 


The criminal matters which employ the village-courts, 


are pars ty? revert Yew murder; for adultery is pu- 
eath. 


niſhed with en a Hottentot is known or fuf- 
pected to have committed any of theſe crimes, notice is 
given to. all the men of the og to which he belongs, 
who, conſidering themſelves as officers of juſtice, watch 
with the utmoſt care in order to ſeize the ſuſpected per- 
ſon ; and it is in vain that he may hope to find ſanc- 
tuary in any other Hottentot nation, for he would be 
taken up as a fugitive or ſpy. The criminal being ap- 

ehended, is brought re the men of the village, 
who aſſemble immediately for the purpoſe. | 

The court being ſeated on their hams in a circle, the 
priſoner is placed in the middle, becauſe the Hottentots 


| 


| 
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All the wealth of the Hottentets deſcends to the eldeſt 


ſon; or, when a ſon is wanting, to the next male rela- 
tion; and the younger ſons, who are at home, and un- 
provided for at the death of their father, are at the cour- 
teſy of the eldeſt, both with reſpect to their fortune and 
their liberty; for if a Hottentot has ſeveral ſons, he can, 
on his death- bed, leave nothing to the yo nger, without 
the conſent of the eldeſt. If he makes any proviſion 
out of his herd or flock, he muſt do it while © is in his 
vigour. As all the Hettentots have an ardent love of li- 
berty, an elder brother's detaining the younger in fervi- 
tude muſt be very painful; but ſuch regard do the 
younger brothers pay to cuſtom, that they conſtantly 


| 


| ſubmit to it without murmuring, till the elder will give 


them their liberty. The elder brother, after his father's 


death, has the ſame power over his ſiſters: they cannot 


marry or leave him without his conſent. He gives to 
each, when they marry, juſt what he pleaſes ; and is not © 
compellable to give them any thing by law. The 
eldeſt fon, or whoever inherits an Hottentot's cattle, is 
obliged to take care of the wife or wives of the deceaſed, 
till their death, or till they are married again; 
Such is the government, and ſuch are the laws of the 
Hottentots. But it is here neceſſary to add, that the Drtch 
governor of the Cape is the arbiter of all the differences 
of a public nature that ariſe among the Hottenters; and 
by this means frequently prevents a war breaking out be- 
tween the different nations. The chiefs often wait upon 
him for the renewal of their agreements, with preſents of 
cattle, and are always entertained in a very friendly man- 
ner; and receive, in return for their preſents of cattle, 
tobacco, brandy, coral, beads, and ſuch other things a8 
are known to be acceptable to them. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the government 
and laws, to which the Hottentets in general ſubmit, 
there is 2 ſort of banditti that infeſt all the nations about 
the Cape. Theſe are troops of abandoned wretches, who 
finding the laws and cuſtoms of their countries too great 
a reſtraint upon their inclinations,” repair to the moun- 
tains, where ſecuring themſelves in almoſt inacceſlible 
faſtneſſes, they ſally out from time to time, in order to 
ſtea] cattle for their ſubſiſtence : but theſe are fo abhorred 


4 


— —_ 


by all the Hottentot nations, that when any one of them 


is taken, though he be the eldeſt ſon of the chief of the 
territory, he is inſtantly put to death, none daring to in- 
terpoſe in his favour. The ſeveral nations of the Her- 
tentots frequently fend out large parties in queſt of theſe 

robbers 3 and in this the Heycoms are more active than 
the reſt. As theſe villains are ſenſible that there is no 
mercy to be expected for them, ſhould they be taken, they 


juſtly obſerve, that in an affair in which a man's life is | fight with the utmoſt fury and deſperation; and a party of 
concerned, he ought to be allowed the beſt ſituation for them ſeldom gives way, but fight till they have either 
hearing, and being heard. The charge againſt him is routed the enemy, of are alt lain, n. 

then pronounced by the proſecutor; and his ' witneſſes | um VAT go A559 723 e one! | 
ive their evidence. The chert e e 5 85 ; bu R "XV; :* 

ence, calling his own witneſſes, who are heard with the „„ , is i 1976!) 
wine intllbente:” At ley the captain of the village, » » Of tbe: Religion of the. Hottentots, 12 


after ſome debates on the evidence, collects the voices; a 

yjority of which acquits or condemns the priſoner. If 
he be acquitted, « 
proſecutor”s cattle ; but if he be convicted, and Judged 
worthy of death, fentence is immediately pronounced'; 
the court riſes, while the priſoner ſtands ſtill, without 


ſtirring a limb: for a minute or two all is filent, till the | of 


captain flies at the priſoner, and with one blow on the 
head, with his kirri-ſtick, lays him on the 8 All 
the reſt following his example, yuſh forward, and 


ſtriking him wich all their ſtrength, he in a moment 
Expires. s PoE 3 © wfS Rt "4 _ + l — 3 . ( 5 re i 75 rit 

Juſtice being thus executed, bend the corpſe 
neck and heels, wrap it. up in his croſſa, and bury it with 


every thing found about ĩt, except the ear- rings and other 
ornaments, which are given to his family, or to his heir, 
who ſuffers nothing, either in his name, privil 


eges, or 

r for his family, relatio and . frieods, | 
no with the firne"reſpet as 8985 ; and every ting 
roceeds as if no ſuch misfortune 'had ever 
Even the memory of the criminal is ſo far from being 
inſulted, that his corpſe is interred with the fame cere- 
monies, and with as much *pomp, as is ſhewn at the fu- 


are 'affigned him out of the 


ver happened. 


I toward Buropzans with reſpect to their religious 
Hons and . ceremonies, long rendered their faith un- 


FT HE great ſecrecy which the Hottentets obſerve 
certain; but it is how known that they acknowledge, 


| and firmly believe, that there is a Supreme Being, won 


th 


| 


ey call Gounja Goumja, or Gounja Tiquon, or the God 
Gods, the Governor of the world, endued wich un- 
ſearchable attributes and perfections, who made the hea- 
vens and the earth the fun, and every thing in them; 
vrho dwelling far above the moon, cauſes ſunſhine and 
rain; provides food for bodily ſuſtenance, and ſkins ot 
But notwichſtanding this belief, and their celebrating 
every event of life with offerings and ſolemnities, there 
is tio feſtival or inſtitution of worſhip among mem chat 
has an immediate regard to the true God. 
tions are ſolely paid to thoſe whom they eſteem inferior 
deities dependant. on the Supreme; for the moſt ſenſible 
Hsqttentots, when they are in a humour for anſwering the! 
gelten altea mem on this fubjeR, ſay; theip-firk pa- 
rents ſo prieveufly' offended the God of Gods, that he 
curſed them with hardneſs of heart; on which account 


neal of the richeſt and m virtous among hem. 
; —* > | 2 | 


they Enow Agtle of im, and have Rill leſs inclination too 


ag woody Ups: il 
g . They 


heir adora- 
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They eſteem the moon an inferior viſible .God, whom 
they call Gounja, or God, and maintain that ſhe is. the 
ſubjze and repreſentative of the Moſt High and Inviſible, 
They, aſſemble for the celebration of her worſhip at the 
change and full, let the inclemency of the weather be 
ever ſo great. They then throw themſelves into a thou- 
ſand different ie 1 ſcream, proſtrate themſelves on 
the.. ground, ſuddenly leap up, ſtamp, and cry aloud, 
« I {alute thee; thou art welcome! Grant us fodder for 
« our. e=ttle, and milk in abundance!” They repeat 
theſe. and other addreſſes to the moon, ſeveral times, 
ſinging, Ho, ho, ho, with a variation of notes, accom- 
panied with clapping of hands. Thus in ſhouting, ſing- 
ing, ſcreaming, jumping, ſtamping, begin, and proſ- 
tration, they paſs the whole night in worſhipping this 
planet, which they conſider as preſiding over the wea- 
ther. 8 | | 
They alſo adore as a benevolent deity a certain inſect, 


ſaid to be peculiar to the Hottentot countries, It is of 


the ſize of a child's little finger: on its head are two 


horns; it has two wings; the back is green, and the 


belly ſpeckled with. red and white. Whenever this in- 
ſect appears in fight, they pay it the higheſt tokens of 
veneration; and if it honours the village with a viſit, the 
inhabitants aſſemble round it with tranſports of devotion, 
ſinging and dancing troop after troop, in the higheſt rap- 
tures, throwing to it the powder of buchu, with which 
they. cover the circular area of the village, and the tops 
of the cottages. . They alſo kill two fat ſheep as a thank- 
offering for this high honour, and imagine that all their 
alt; offences are buried in oblivion. If this inſect ever 
alights upon an Hottentot, he is from thenceforward con- 
ſidered, as. a man without guilt, and ever after revered as 
a ſaint. The fatteſt ox is inſtantly killed for a thank- 
ring, and eaten in honour of the deity and the ſaint ; 
the latter feaſts alone on the tripe, which is boiled ; while 
the men deyour the meat dreſſed in the ſame manner, and 
the women are only regaled with the broth. He is obliged 


to be very careful of the fat, and while any of it remains, 


muſt anoint his body and apparel with that alone. The 
caul of the beaſt, well powdered, with buchu, and twiſted 
Ike a rope, is put round his neck, and he is obliged to 
wear it day and night till it rots off, or till the inſect at 
another viſit lights upon another inhabitant of the vil- 
lage. The caſe is the ſame, if an inſect ſettles upon a 
woman; ſhe inſtantly commences a faint, and the ſame 
- ceremonies. are performed; only here the women feaſt 
upon the meat, while the men are regaled with the broth. 

The Hottentots. will expoſe themfelves to the greateſt 


ve . 
* 


In every village is a 


tranſport of joy, and running after it, rendered it the 
CRUNDmary NOgaure. / ISLET DA 

The Hottentots alſo pay a religious veneration to their 
deceaſed ſaints and famous men, whom they honour not 
with tombs, ſtatues, and inſcriptions ; but conſecrate 
mountains, woods, fields, and rivers to their memory. 
On paſling by any of theſe places, they ſtop to contem- 
plate the virtues of the perſon to whoſe memory it was 
dedicated, and to implore his protection for them and 
their cattle. FFF 

The Hottentots alſo worſhip an evil deity, whom they 
— So the father of miſchief; the ſource of all their 
afflictions, and the inſtructor of the wicked Hottentoti 
in the vile arts of witchcraft, by which they imagine 
that innumerable miſchiefs are done to the perſons and 
cattle of thoſe who are good. They call him Touguoa, - 
and ſay he is a little, crabbed, inferior captain, whoſe 
malice will ſeldom let him reſt, and therefore they wor- 
ſhip him, in order to avert the effects of his reſentment, 
and wheedle him by offering him an ox and a ſheep. © 

It is evident the Hottentots believe that che ſoul ſur- 
vives the body, by their offering up petitions to their 
deceaſed ſaints; and by the cuſtom which prevails among 
them of removing their villages upon the death of any 
man, woman, or child; for they believe that the dead 
never haunt any place but that in which they died, ex- 
cept any thing denz to them be carried out of it, 
and then they apprehend that the departed ſpirit will 
follow a village, and be very troubleſome. They there- 
fore leave the hut in which a perſon died ſtanding, 
without removing any of the utentils belonging to the 
deceaſed. Bo | VCC 
The Hottentots ſay, that their firſt parents came into 
their country through a door, and that the name of the 
man was M, and of the woman Hingnob; that they 
were ſent into the country by God himſelf, and taught ' 
their deſcendants to keep Ale and do many other uſe- 
ful things. This tradition, which is carefully preſerved 
among all the Hottentot nations, ſeems like a: fragment 
of the ſtory of Noah, who ſurvived the flood, and de- 
ſcended from the ark by a door. "They reſemble. the 
2 in their offerings; in the regulation of their chief 
eſtivals by the new and full moon; in their legal defile- © 
ments; their abſtaining from certain ſorts of food, par- 
ticularly ſwine's fleſh, and fiſh without ſcales ; and their 
depriving the males of a teſticle, may be a corruption of 
circumciſion ; but they have no tradition in relation to 
the children of Jſrael, to Moſes, and the law. In their 
religion and manners, they alſo reſemble the Trogloaytes; * 
the deſcendants of Abraham, by his wife Keturah, who 
obſerved all or moſt of the cuſtoms in which the Hot. 
tentots agree with the Fews ; with ſeveral others, ſuch as 
giving their children the name of favourite beaſts ; in 
their funeral ceremonies ; and in leaving their old people 
in a hut to expire by themſelves. 0-008 


z prieft, or rather maſter of the re- 
ligious ceremonies: for he never offers up to Heaven the 
prayers of the people; nor inſtructs them in religion, 
his office being only to preſide at their offerings, and to 
conduct their ceremonies. He performs the marriage 
and funeral rites; he deprives the males of one teſticle, 
and heals the wound. But he has no revenue or certain 
perquiſites; indeed he is ſometimes preſented with a calf 
or lamb, and out of reſpect is invited to feaſts and 


ö 


. 


merry-makings, and theſe are all the emoluments of his 
| C78 ien e an 


office. ö 

We have here given the ſtrange and abſurd ſyſtem of 
the Hottentot religion, of which they are ſo fond, that 
it is not certain'any one of them ever died a Chriſtian. 
The Dutch. indeed have ſent miſſionaries among them, 
who have undergone numberleſs fatigues, and taken the 
utmoſt pains to make 'proſelytes ; but it was without 
effect, and they were compelled with forrow to abandon. 
ſo good a deſign, without having made the leaſt im- 
preſſion on 8 of the Hottentots. In confirma- 
tion of this, Mr. Kolben relates the following remarkable 

Mr. Vander Stel, governor of the Cape, took an infant 
Hottentot, whom. he educated in the knowledge of the 
Chriſtian religion, and aimed at making him acquire che 


de inſect y; on which they capered and ſhouted. in a 
LEW: | i - * | 4 


palithed manners' er Eis gen, "Mowing him lde e, 


Wn 
no intercourſe or converſation with the Hottentots. He 
became well verſed in the myſteries of religion, and in 
ſeveral languages; he was alſo richly dreſſed, and his 
deportment was as civilized and polite as an education 
at the 2 could render it. The governor, finding him 
thus qualified, entertained great hopes of him, and ſent 
him with a commi general to the Indies, where he 
remained employed in the commiſlary's affairs till that 

ntleman's death, and then returned to the Cape. A 

w days after, at a viſit among his relations, he pulled 
off his European apparel, and equipped himſelf according 
to the cuſtoms prevailing in his country. This done, 
he packed up his cloaths, ran with them to the governor, 
and preſenting himſelf before his patron, laid the bundle 
at his feet, and addreſſed his excellency to the following 
purpoſe : © Be pleaſed, Sir, to take notice, that I for 
« ever renounce this apparel. I likewiſe for ever re- 
t nounce the Chriſtian religion. It is my deſign to live 
<« and die in the religion, manners, and cuſtoms of my 
c anceſtors. *I ſhall only beg you will grant me, and 
<« am perſuaded 1 ſhall not beg in vain, leave to 
< keep the collar and hanger I wear, and I will keep 
d them for your ſake.” Here he ſtopped, and turning 
his back, fled ſwiftly away, and was never more ſeen in 
that quarter. This man,” ſays the above author, I 
ac frequently converſed with up in the country, and found, 
« to my 12. aſtoniſhment, that he had a ſurpriſing 
« ſtock of Chriftian knowledge. But though I made 
<« uſe of the moſt perſuaſive and endearing language, 
cc to call him back into the fold of Chriſt, he continued 
« deaf to all my reaſoning and remonſtrances.“ 

Notwith ing, in the principles of morality, a moſt 
eſſential part of Chriftianity, and thoſe virtues which dig- 
nify and adorn human nature, the Hottentots in general 
excel; for in munificence and hoſpitality, they exceed 
all other nations. They take a pleaſure in relieving one 
another, which they perform with ſuch a noble ſimpli- | 
city and openneſs of heart, as is no where elſe to be 
found. An FHottentet cannot enjoy any thing except 
one or more of his countrymen partake with him. If be 
has a good meal provided for him at home, he will rarely 
fit down to it without the company of two or three more 
of his neighbours. Has he a dram of brandy or arrack 
in his hand, his countryman who comes by, whether 
an acquaintance or a ca. "4 

it. Is he ſmoking; he calls to his countrymen to ſtay 
and take half a dozen whiffs with him; for an Hottentot 
expreſſes as much joy at having regaled a number of his 
countrymen with his own pipe, as we uſually do upon 
ſome valuable acquiſition. They are all kindneſs and 
will one to another, and are charmed with oppor- 
tunities of NEE. If an Hottentet's aſſiſtance is re- 
quired by one of his countrymen, notwithſtanding his 
natural indolence, he runs to give it; and if his country- 
man be in want, he relieves him according to his ability, 
with the utmoſt readineſs. In ſhort, the hoſpitality they 
ſhew to ftrangers who behave inoffenſively, does not in 
general fall ſhort of the ſurpriſing bounty and benevo- 
lence they-ſhew to each other ; they are generally moved 
at the ſight of diſtreſs in perſons of every complexion, 


and eagerly adminiſter what relief they can, without any | 


ſtipulation for a reward. | SE | 
Add to this, that they have a ſtrict regard to truth, and 
are eſteemed the moſt religious obſervers of national faith. 
excel all or moſt nations in chaſtity; a moſt beau- 
tiful ſimplicity of manners runs through the Hottentot 
nations; and many of them told our author, that the | 
vices they ſaw prevail among Chriſtians, their avarice, 
their envy, and hatred to each other; their reſtleſs diſ- 
contented tempers; their laſciviouſneſs and injuſtice, 
were what principally kept them from liſtening to the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. 64 RE 
S E C T. XVI. 
Of their Skill in Phyſic, Surgery, Muſic, and Dancing, 
1 many idle whims and ſuperſtitions enter 


| 


generally receives part of | p 


into the Hottentot practice of phyſic and ſurgery, | 
yet their doors often ſucceed, and ſometimes perform, 


1 


A SYSTEM OF GEO GR | 
great cures: The Hittentots, who apply to the ſtudy of 
medicine, are generally well killed in Uno Urte — 


* 
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multitude of herbs and roots which 
and often apply them, in very wit 
caſes, with wonderful ſucceſs. 

The two profeſſions of phyſic and ſurgery ire here 
united; for every phyſician 1s alſo a ſurgeon, They 
bleed, cup, reſtore a diſlocation, and perform all the 
manual operations in their practice with ſurpriſing dexte- 
oY z and yet there are no other inſtruments uſed by the 

ottentot ſurgeons, than a common knife, a horn, and 
a bird's bone. They have falves, poultices, and many 
internal remedies, though they fall vaſtly ſhort, in point 
of number to thoſe uſed in the European practice of 
phyſic and ſurgery. I 

n cholics and pains of the ſtomach they firſt ſeek re- 
lief by cupping, which is thus performed. The cup is 
an ox's horn, the rim of which is made very ſmooth, 
The patient lying on his back, the doctor applies his 
mouth to the part where the pain lies, and ſucks; then 
clapping on the horn, lets it remain till he ſuppoſes 
the part under it is become inſenſible; then tearing off 
the horn, he makes two or three incifions, about half an 
inch long, and afterward claps it on again, and lets it 
remain till it falls off, which it does when it is full of 
blood; and it is generally filled in two hours, and then 
they ſuffer the patient to reſt. If the pain removes to 
another part, they rub that part well with hot fat; and 
if that does not eaſe the patient, they cup him again 
where the pain ſettles; and if this does not produce a 
cure, they proceed to'inward remedies, giving him either 
infuſions or powders of certain roots or herbs. 

In plethories, they let blood in the following manner : 
the operator binds with a ſtrap the vein he would open, 
and then cuts it with his knife well ſharpened. Having 
obtained as much blood as he judges neceſſary, he looſens 
the ſtrap, cloſes the orifice with mutton fat, and. ties over 
it a leaf of ſome ſalutary herb. If bleeding does not re- 
ſtore the patient to health, they apply as before inward 
remedies. 2 
Their method of reſtoring a diſlocated joint, is firſt to 
rub it with fat, and then to move the limb briſkly up and 
down, preſſing upon the joint till it flips into its pro- 
per place; this rude method is attended with dreadful 

ain. . #4 - wit # 348 *. 
In head-achs, the Hottentots often ſhave the head; which 
they alſo perform with a common knife well ſharpened. 
The Hottentots hair is ſhort and woolly, and the fat which 
is continually upon it ſerves the purpoſe of ſoap; but, 
they never ſhave off all the hair, but only make furrows 
in it, generally leaving as much on as they take off. 

For a foul ſtomach, the Hottentots take the juice of 
aloe-leaves, putting a few drops in a little warm broth. 
This is a good cathartic, and at the fame time an excel - 
lent ftomachic. If the firſt doſe does not anſwer the pur- 
poſe, three or four days after they take another, of fome- 
times twice the quantity of the firſt, and this ſeldom fails 
to produce the deſired effect; for moſt other inward ail- 
ments they take powders and infufions of wild ſage, wild 
bigs, fig-leaves, buchu, fennel, garlic, and ſome other 

erbs. | 3 

The Hottentot amputations are only of the joints of 
the fingers of the women, which they perform with ſuch 
art, that nothing is ever hurt or disfigured beyond the 
amputation. T heir method of performing this operation 
is by binding very tightly, with a dry ſinew, the head of 
the joint next below that to be cut off, and then making 
the amputation with a common knife. They then ſtop 
the blood, by applying to the end of the mutilated finger, 
the juice of the leaves of the Mrd Ws, and wrap up 
the finger in the leaves of ſalutiferous herbs. | 

There is a phyſician in every kraal or village, -and in 


row in that count 
cult and darigercus 


| | the large ones are two; theſe are choſen out of the ſages 


of each village, and appointed to watch over the health 
of the inhabitants; and the honour of the employment 


5 being judged a ſufficient recompence for their trouble, 


they adminiſter their medicines and perform their opera. 
tions in ſurgery without foe or reward. All their ſalyes, 
ointments, powders, and poultices,” they pretend ate of 
their own invention, and therefore keep the preparations 
very ſecret. But if a patient dies under theic hands, they 

1 | always 


— 


yp 


Carrdanta, 


always aſſert, that their remedies wers rendered ineffec- 
tual by witcheraft, and in this they are ſure to be be- 
Hered | | 

'There are 


alſo ſeveral.old women in every village, 
who pretend to . {kill in the virtue of roots and 
herbs, and readily give their advice to their neigh- 
boursz but theſe are held in great contempt by the 
doctors. | | TW 
It ought not to be omitted, that all ſickneſſes which 
baffle the art of the phyſicians, all ſudden inward pain, 
and croſs accidents, and every artificial performance that 
is above their comprehenſion, the Hottentets aſcribe to 
witcheraft. If one of them be ſeized with a pain, 
which he imagines ariſes from this cauſe, he ſends for 
the phyſician of the village, who, on his arrival, orders 
a ſound fat ſheep to be inſtant)y killed; then taking the 
caul, carefully views it all over, and having powdered it 


with buchu, twiſts it in the manner of a rope, and hangs | 


it about the patient's neck, generally ſaying, * You will 
& ſoon be better; the witchcraft is not ſtrong upon 
« you,” The patient is obliged to wear this caul while 
a bit of it will hang about his neck. If the patient 
be a man, the men of the village feaſt upon the ſheep; 


if a woman, the women; and if a child, the carcaſe is 


2 
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ſerved up to the children alone, and none elſe taſte of it. 
If che patient grows no better, the doctor gives phyſic; 
and if the patient dies, he boldly affirms it was occaſioned 
by witchcraft; and that the charms of the witch, or 
wizard, were too ſtrong for him or any one elſę to break; 
and for this he always finds ſufficient credit. - © 
Indeed, as we have already intimated, every thing above 
their comprehenſion obtains the name of witchcraft, <* 1 
have often,” ſays Mr, Kolben, ** been looked upon by 
the Hortentots as a wizard myſelf. My magic lanthorn, 
© burning-glaſs, and other inſtruments, producing effects 
<< which aſtoniſhed them, were eſteemed pieces of witch+ 
<< craft, Once being ſurrounded by a good number of 
them, I poured a little brandy into a cup and fired it, 
<« and then aſked. if they would drink of it. They were 
* aſtoniſhed at the propoſal; and when they ſaw me 
“ drink it myſelf, betook themſelves to their heels in a 
„„ fright, and ever after dreaded me as a great and dan- 
« gerous conjurer. They have vaniſhed out of my ſight; 
< in an inftant, upon my holding up a ſtick, and threat- 
„ ening to bewitch them with itt. 
However, it does not appear that the Hottentots have 
any notion of their wizards*or witches entering into a 
compact with the evil ſpirit, whom they call Touguea, 
or that their ſouls go to him after death; for they ima- 
gine that the malice of this being is confined to this 
world, and that he cannot act beyond it. e 
This fiwplicity of the Hottentors, with reſpect to witch 
craft, is not however very extraordinary, if we conſider 
that it has prevailed among polite nations, enlightened. 
by a divine religion; among whom it muſt appear much 
leſs excuſable, than in theſe untutored people. 
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We ſhall now give an aceount of their mu/ic and dan- 


| cing. Of their language we have already ſpoken in page 
3 6. Fra | | 15 * 1 , 85 "TY ; os fo ab Ny 4 
Their muſic, though it has but few charms for an Eu- 
ropean ear, and is but poorly provided with either inſtru- 
ments or tunes, ſhews a genius and" ſenſibility in the! 


1 U 


imminent danger z- or when ſome happy event has haps | 


eg 7. FIG | 


{ft to land unt 


wishes: his behaviour was ſo humane, 


pened in favour of ſome particular perſon or family of the 
village. On theſe and the like occaſions the whole 4raal 
teſtify their joy in dancing, ſometimes whole nights, 


without any manner of reſreſhment. Their dances,” 


ſays captain Coo, are by turns active and ſluggiſh to 
c exceſs: ſometimes conſiſting of quick and violent mo- 
e tions, with ſtrange diſtortions of the body, and unnatu- 


ral leaps backward and forward, with the legs crofing 


«© each other; and being ſometimes fo ſpiritleſs, t 


hat t 
„dancer only ftrikes the ground firſt-with one —— 
F | changing place, nor moye 
cc ing any other part of his body. 'T he ſongs. alſo are 4, 
| © alternately to quick and flow movements, in the ſame 
dances.” Hawkeſworth's Voyager, Hal. 


then with the other, neither 
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A conciſe Hiftory of the Cape of Good Hope, Hum its Dil- 
covery by the Portugueſe, including an — of ” | 


: Manner in which it was ſettled by the Dutch, the medita- 
ted Attack of the Engliſh upon it in the year 1781, and the 
condut? of rance.: . | 2. HEE 375: Wo 3: of 
AHOUGH. the Cape of Good Hope was diſcoyered * 

the Portugueſe ſo early as in the reign of Jahn 11, 
in the year 1493 | 


the year 1408. After warf Franciſco 
D' Almedei, viceroy of Braæil, going aſhore with a party, 
was attacked by the natives, and himſelf, with more than 
ſeventy of his followers, loſt their lives. His countrymen, 
two or three years after, landed, for no other purpoſe than 


to revenge theſe murders on the natives; when by an at 
of ſimulated friendſhip they drew a number of them into 


and then diſcharging hs 


the range of a cannon-ſhot, 
piece, made terrible havock.. 

We do not find that the Europeans 
at the Cape, till the year 1600, when it began to be vis 
ſited by the Engliſh, French, and Dutah, in dbeir voyages 
to and from the Ea Indian. In tbe 
Dutch fleet anchoring before it, Mr. Jas 
geon on board, obſerving } that the country Was well. 


Kocked with cattle, the harbour commodiaus, ànd the 


people tractable, on his return to Holland prevailed on 
the directors of the Dutch Eq India company to attemꝑt 
a ſettlement. Four ſhips were ſent out on che deſign, 
with all the materials, inſtruments, and artificers, neceſ- 


. 


an 


ſarylfor ſuch an expedition; whilſt, to xeward-the propoſer 
mander 


of it, he was appointed governor and com 

chief of the intended ſettlement, with 

the RR in ſuch a 1 as he 

be moſt advan us to the company. 
Fan Later ers dad to the utmoſt 


generous, and 


* „220 #2 tx * 


poſſeſſing, that it freed the natiyes fre 
his harbouring treacherous defigns. : 'Dhe' preſents wb 
he made them were numerous, and 
valued : they conſiſted of braſs toys, beads, -tobacca, 
brandy, and other liquors. Theſe ſoùn brought about s 


treaty, by which the Hottenters ſurrendered to the Dutch 


 Hottentots, which entirely deftroys the credit of thoſe: 
accounts which repreſent them as monſters of ſtupidity. 
One of their muſical inſtruments is 'called/the gompon, 
and is common in ſeyeral other nations: of this there are 
two ſorts, the greater and the Jeſs.” They have allo a 
kind of flutes and flageolets, made of reeds, with which 
they make a tolerable harmnng. 

The vocal muſic of the Hottentois conſiſts:of the mo- 
nofyllable ho, which is ſung by both ſexes in their gere- 
monies: of worſhip, in a ſmall found of notes; and they 


have alſo a few ſongs; In this*confiſts'the whole of the great 


Hottentet, harmony, Which, notwithſtanding they” often | 
hear European mufic at the Cape, they aſſert excels" not 
only that, but all the muſic in the Wof[lde. 
In the dances of the coumry both ſexes take great de- 
light. Theſe are practiſed when a peace is concluded with 
2 nation with whom they have beem at war; when a mem 
hy lage has flain a wild beaſt, or-efcapes ſome 
ECW 


— 


che new ſettlers being almoſt enti | 
but the attention of the mother country," for ſuch it was 


a large diſtrict of their country. A beneficial trade was 
eſtabliſhed 3 and the proper meaſures being taken to ſe- 


cure the new ſettlement againſt the attack of any other 
European power, by conſtructing a fort, very advantageous 
offers were held forth to excite a ſpirit of emigration hi- 


numbers arrived. At firſt the. 
colony was rendered queſtionable 


become, foon removed this impediment : women arrived 


in large nu and 6 DAappy | 
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yet none of their navigators thought 


5 


er to'treat wit 
ſhould think would 


from every ſuſpicion: of 2 
a 4 s . , 
- — h 


ther. The Dutch government provided each man with 
utenſils, tools, and implements of huſbandry; lands were 
allotted in perpetuity to ſuch as were capable of improve. 
ing them; and civil and religious liberty became the-baſig 

of the new government. Allured by theſe advantages, 
4 ee ee 
oy a want of wamen - 
y compoſed of men); 


. 
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978 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The ſettlement being thus firmly eftabliſhed, was ſoon | 

increaſed, by the addition of other ſettlers, to ſuch a de- 

ber: that the Dutch in a few years extended themſelves 

in new Colonies along the coaſt. OT 

-* They now form. four principal ſettlements : the firſt, 

and moſt-conſiderable, is at the Cape, where are the grand 

Forts; and the capital, alſo named the Cape; the ſe- 
dom is the Stellenboſch; the third the „ and 
te fourth Schwelizndam, or, according to Dr. Sparrman, 
dds 2 * W. „ - « 


de company have alſo provided for a future increaſe 


of people, by purchaſing all. the tract of land formerly 
_ called Terra d Mutal, which lies to the eaſt ward of the Cape. 
In this ebuntry lies the ſettlement of Hottentot- Holland, 
and much to the eaſtward Houtniguas-land, which 
latter 


bs now (1785) been known about thirty years, 
and inhabited by coloniſts ſomewhat more than twenty. 
Sitficamma is {till farther eaſtward. Theſe colonies- Dr. 
Sparrmasn has brought us acquainted with. -Þ _ © 
It is'computed that about 12,000 Europeans, conſiſting 
of Datei Germans, and French refugees, reſide at the town 
and-ſettlements of the Cape. | OE OE EE 
The tabliſhment: of this colony, and railing it to its 
reſent conſequence; is laid down by the Ab Raynal to 
ave coft the republic 2,070,000]. ſterling. ' At preſent; 
the rnment of the States receive the tenth part of the 
corn aud wine which is the growth of the country, toge- ' 
ther with ſome low-rated cuſtoms and duties, amounting 
in the-whole, according to the above author, to x0,8001; 
yearly i to which muſt be added the revenue drawn from 
the goods ſent out from Europe, and conſumed at this 
plate, which is not ſuppoſed to exceed:1;$8001- Hiſt. Pol. 
dh. ii. But the annual expences incurred by government 
for the ſupport of the ſettlement amount to a much Jager 
ſurg. - Nona indeed has omitted to take into the c- 


count'the cheap terms on which the company's ſhips are 

. here ſupplied, ſo that they pay much leſs than European 

i, pris: r ſuch articles as they could at no rate do with- 
out; an on this account the place is of ineſtimable va- 

lue to he Dutch, for the pufpoſe of carrying: on their 
very lucrative: trade to Iadia. The republic of Holland 
—— importance ſo well, that when Great Britain 
— roiwmenced hoſtilities againſt the States in the year 1781, 
_ their debility being ſuch as to render it impoſſible to ſend 
out à forte equal to its defence, they ſolicited aid 

—  from- Ran, l was ſcarcely leſs the intereſt of that 
: LEingdom to prevent the Engliſb poſſeſſing themſelves of ſo 
importzic a ſettlement, who had already meditated an 
Attack upon it; for which-purpoſe, a ſquadron under the 
D commun of commodare Jabnſlone, with three regiments 
- __ of ner ieh open , conſiſting of 1000 men 
eech, failed early in the year; therefore; to cbuntetact 
this, a. fleet of ſomewhat ſuperior force, with a body of 

and forces, ſailed from Breff nearly at the fame time, the 
command of which was given to M. de Suffrein; and fo 
perfectly were the French acquainted with every particular 
ing the Engl expedition, that the attempt was 
rendered abortive, and Suffrein threw his ſtrength into the 
Cape before Jabnſtome could reach it. The French troops 
which garriſoned the town have been withdrawn fince 
the peace, and the Datch reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of 


CArrRARIA. 


large courts in the front, and beautiful gardens behind 
them. The town has all the regularity. and neatneſg 

uſual among the Dutch : the ſtreets are parallel to each 
other, and there is one large ſquare, with trees planted 
around, and a canal of water which is ſupplied by ſprings 
The houſes are very good, and have a neat appearance 
on the outſide, Mrs. Kinderſiey's Letters, p. 533 they 
are of ſtone, but moſt of them only one ſtory high, and 
none more than two, on account of the violence of the 


| eaſterly winds, Which ſometimes ſhake, and damage 


them, notwithſtanding they are ſo low; and for the 
fan ade mak of them are only thatched, _ 

e Dutch company give great encouragement 
building at the Cape. 4 who is willing ea x 
houſe, whether contiguous to the town, or in the country, 
has ground allotted him gratis, of ſufficient extent to have 
a court-yard, out-houſes, and à garden. The govern- 
ment receives nd advantage from theſe houſes, whilſt they 
remain in the poſſefnon of the perſon who erectedithem; 
but if they ate ſold, a new houſe becomes charged with 
4 ground-rent, of the tenth or twentieth penny of the rent 


Lic is ſuppoſed it would let for annually ; but for an old 


one, there is only paid the fortieth penny of the rent. 

. The church is à plain, neat, and ſpacious edifice, built 
of ſtone: but both the. roof and Bl are thatched. 
They are, however, white waſhed on the out -ſide, which 
gives this edifice an agreeable appearance from the ſea, 
eſpecially in fine weather. | 
The hoſpital for the ſick is both an honour and an or- 
nament to the town. It is ſituated near the company's 
garden, and ſo large as to accommodate ſeveral hundred 


| patients. This is of extraordinary: uſe, as few ſhips ever 


arrive at the Cape, either from Europe ot the Indies, with- 
out having a conſiderable number of ſick on board. 
The company's garden is about two-thirds of an En- 


eli mile long: the hole is divided by walks that inter- 


ſect each other at right ang 


| legs and are planted with oaks 
which are clipt into walls h 


ges, except in the centre 


| walk, where they are ſuffered to grow to their full ſize. 
+ This walk is very long and-hroad, on each ſide of which 


the. oaks ſtand very cloſe, and the boughs ſpread in ſuch 
a manner as. to have the exact reſemblance to eſpaliers, 


| which, although tall for ſuch an ornamenty are ſhort for 


oaks. Theſe trees are an excellent defence from the high 
winds, as well as a great ſhelter to people walking. I he 
reater- part of this garden is kitchen; ground, but two 
[mall ſquares are allotted to botanical plants; of theſe 
the ſcientific gentlemen who failed with Captain Cock in 
the Endeavour report, that they did. not appear to them 
tobe. ſo numergus by one i as they were when Olden- 
land wrote his catalogue, Ache end of the grand walk 
are iron rails, which open uponan incloſure in which is a 
menagerie, containing many 5 beats. that are ne- 
ver ſeen in Europe, belides other natives of the country, 
ſuch. as the zebra, or wild als, elks,” tygers,. leopards, 
wolves, &. hen tor of:Captain Coof's firſt voyage 


J 18 ks particularly ofa beat kept here which is called by 
e 


˙⅛wi lle as an horſe, and 


* 


| has the fine ſpiral Horns which are ſometimes ſeen in pri- 


vate.and public den of euriofities, In one part of 


\this-gardeng_» liztle«detiched, ie a pretty good houſe, 
called ide garden-houſe : this is always kept ready to 
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che "reputation it 
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accommodate any of the: Dutch governors who may be 


pas to ox from u b governors alſo, as well 

EE: ne temp 

_ | with zefidiog in it whilt lay ſtay, Fe III. 
| A 7 le 


89. Kinderſley, 53. 54. de Bougainville lays, © he 


3 N . 3 
„ 1 ace ne ee here much inferior to 


id acquired,” hug, round the 


Meri EngliſÞ-tranflation, p. 462. 


The compapy haye alſo a very handſome range of ſta- 
c 


2 3 ſeveral york; 220 
Agent number oi ane- fan borſes are kept there for 
the ſetviee of the 1755 and the aſs of the governor, 
wholives. in great late, and has a mater of the hotſe, and 
an” under-maſter.' The governor's body-coachman is 
eſteemed at the Cape a "wy conſiderable perſon, 
Notwithſtanding proviſions are cheap at the Cape, yet 
the ſettlement is ſupplied from farms, ſome of which are 
diſtant ſeveral hundred miles.” The farmers travel in co- 


and is large and regularly built, containing ſeveral ſpa- 
0 which have | 


_ -cigus ſtreets, with handſome houſes, many 
y | 
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vered waggons with eight oxen, and are three or four 
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weeks upon che road. Although theſe people are entirely | 


unprotected, and each family lives at many miles diſtance 
from any of their own country, yet they are in peace and 
ſecurity without any interruption from the Hottentots. 
TIE Bay lies open to the N. W. winds, but as 
they ſeldom blow hard, it is in general ſafe. The S. E. 
winds blow frequently with great violence, but this 
direction being right out of the bay they are not dan- 
gerous. | 5255 N 3, 
© Pancvin or Rorin's IsLAx lies at the entrance 
of Table bay, in which ſhips ride ſafe at anchor nine 
months in the year. This is the place of baniſh- 
ment for ſuch criminals whoſe offences are not deemed 
to have incurred death. Here they are employed in 
digging lime-ſtone, which though ſcarce upon the 
continent abounds on this ſpot. . It is related in the 
account of, Captain Cook's firſt voyage, that a Daniſh 
ſhip which by ſickneſs had loſt a great part of her 
crew, and had been refuſed aſſiſtance at the Cape, 
came to this iſland, and the captain ſending her boat 
on ſhore, ſecured the guard, and took on board as many 
of the criminals as he thought proper, to navigate the ſhip 
home. The Dutch from thenceforth have not ſuffered a 
boat belonging to any foreign ſhip to put aſhore there. 
Hawhkefworth, III. 793. | 7 
Near the town is a wharf of wood, which runs out to 
a proper diſtance for the convenience of landing and 
ſhipping goods. To. this wharf water is conveyed. in 
pipes, from which ſeveral boats may fill water at the ſame 
time. And a number of large boats, or hoys, are kept by 
the company to carry ſtores. and proviſions to and from 
the ſhipping in the harbour. The bay is defended by a 
ſquare fort, ſituated cloſe to the beach, on the eaſt ſide of 
the town, and by ſeveral outworks and batteries extend- 
ing along the ſhore, as well on this {ide of the town as on 
the other; but they are ſo ſituated as to be expoſed to a 
cannonading from ſhipping, and are in a manner de- 
fenceleſs againſt an enemy of any force by land. The 
garriſon conſiſts of 800 regular troops, beſides the militia 
of the country, in which is comprehended every man 
able to bear arms. They have contrivances to alarm the 
country by ſignals in a very ſhort time, and the militia 
is then to repair immediately to the town. Zawkeſworth, 
*. winter months, which are June, Juby, and Au- 
guſt, any ſhip which arrives is obliged. to put into ano- 
ther bay, about eight miles to the eaſt ward of the Cape, 
and called ws 0 Falſo, or Falſe bay. OBEY, . 
The French at Mauritius are ſupplied from this place 
with ſalted beef, biſcuit, flour, and wine. The provi- 
ſions for which they contracted in the year 77 
told, in Hawkeſworth's Voyages, were 500, odo lb. weight 
of ſalt beef, 400, ooolb. of flour, 400, ooolb. of biſcuit, 
and 1, 200 leagers of wine. Vol. III. page 793. 
The government is conducted by the eight following 
councils. Firſt, the grand council, or, as it is ſometimes | 
called, the college of policy, which conſiſts of the gover- 
nor, who is 1 and eight others, who are generally 
the next principal officers in the company's ſervice at the 
Cape. This council is the company's repreſentative ; it 
has the care of trade and navigation, makes peace or 
declares. war with the Hottentots, and has the management 
of every thing relating to the ſafety and intereſt of the 
ſettlement. This council not only correſponds with the 
court of directors in Holland, but with the Dutch govern- 
ment at Batavia and Ceylon, to the former of which it is 
ſubordinate z the general of Batavia being perhaps, he 
greateſt and-moſt powerful: ſubject in the world. When 
the members enter or leave the fort, the garriſon pays 
them the martial ſalute, an honour ſhewn to none other 
at the Cape. ; 5 „ 
be next is the college of juſtice, which generally con- 
ſiſts of the ſame members that compoſe the grand coun- 
eil. This court hears and determines in all civil and cri- 


« 


= 


minal caſes of moment that happen among the Europeans 


at the Cape. But if an European, who is not in the ſer- 
vice of the company, is either plaintiff or deſendant, the 
three regent burgo-maſters, who are magiſtrates annually 
choſen-out of ſuch as are not in the company's ſervice, 


aſſiſt at the trial, to ſee that no partial judgment be given | 


on the ſide of the company's ſervant. Appeals lie from 


and then, if no perſon appears to forbid 


1, we are 


twenty- ſeven florins per 


the decrees of this court to the ſupreme courts of juſtice 
2 3 and alſo the ſupreme court of juſtice in Hol- 
land. 129 ü 45s 
_ | There is a petiy court dependant on the laſt, for puniſh- 
ing breaches of the peace, and determining actions for 
treſpaſſes, and to recover ſmall debts. It conſiſts of a 
member of the grand council, who ſits as preſident, three 
of the burghers, and four of the company's immediate 


| ſervants. No action is to be brought in this court for 


more than a hundred crowns. Copies of all the pro- 
ceedings, both in this court and the college of juſtice, 
are from time to time tranſmitted to Holland. n t 
The fourth is the court of marriages, which takes care 
that all contracts of marriage among the Europeans at the 
Cape are allowed by the parents or guardians of both 
parties, and that neither party is under any engagement 
or promiſe of marriage to another. It conſiſts, of the 
ſame members as the _ court for puniſhing breaches 
of the peace, and is held every Saturday evening. KA) 
This court, upon receiving ſatisfaction in the matters 
of its enquiry. from the parties, their parents, or guar- - 
dians, grants a warrant, authoriſing the paſtor of the pa- 
riſh where the parties live to publik the banns of matri- 
mony from his pulpit on the three following Sundays; 
the banns, to join a 


, 
- 


the parties in marriage. 4 1 * | 2 
It is cuſtomary for perſons of diſtinction, who are upon 
the point of marriage, to invite all the officers. of the 
court to make the enquiries at their houſes, which is ſel- 
dom refuſed, as they are ſure of a ſplendid entertainment, 
and a preſent of ten or twenty crownus. ; 

The fifth is the chamber of orphans, which conſiſts of 
the vice-preſident of the grand council, three of the com- 
pany”s ſervants, and three burghers. Orphans of fortune 
cannot. marry at: the Cape, without the conſent of this 
chamber, till they are twenty- ſive years of age. | 
The ſixth is the eccle/ia/tical. college for, the reformed 
churches at the Cape, which are three in number, and for 
the proper application of the money given for the uſe of 
the poor. It conſiſts of the three paſtors, the two elders 
of each church, and twelve overſeers of the poor, each 
pariſh having four: ? 1 

- This-eouncil is ſo careful in the application of the cha- 
ritable collections, that there is not a beggar to be ſeen in 
all the ſettlement. The ſurplus of theſe collections is 
either put out to intereſt; or applied to the repairs of the 
churches, or the maintenance of the ſchool at the Cape. 


In each of the colonies at the Cape is a court of common 


council, conſiſting of a certain number of the burghers. 
In the Cape town this council propoſes matters in favour 
of the burghers to the grand council, and collects the 
taxes. In the colonies they hear and determine all cauſes 
relating to debts and treſpaſſes not exceeding a hundred 
and fifty florins, and alſo try and puniſh moſt crimes 
committed within their juriſdiction, and all crimes. com- 
mitted by-che-ſlaves;>- ood oo 
The eighth are the boards of militia, one of which is 
for the Cape tatunt, and the other for the colonies. 
The company's immediate ſervants at the Cape are 
about fix hundred in number. They are divided into 
two claſſes, called the qualified and the unqualified. The 
qualified are all the officers in the adminiſtration, and the 
clerks under them: the unqualified, are the ſoldiers, arti- 
ficers, and common ſerv ante. 
The govyernor is allowed by the company three thou- 
ſand. two hundred and fifty- five florins à year in ſalary 
and board wages, beſides which he receives à very hand- 
ſome monthly allowance in articles. of proviſion, beer, 
wines, ſpirits, and neceſſaries. He has likewiſe a yearly. 
allowance of five hundred florins for entertaining the 
commanders and other officers of the Dutch Eat India 
hips with a grand dinner in their return to Europe; and. 
yet provides for them entirely out of the company's 
cattle, ſtores, and gardens. | 5 
The chief merchant, the 
of the garriſon, the three paſtors of the colonies, and the 
ſtore-keeper, have each one thouſand fix, hundred and 
annum in ſalary and board 


C n as a 
_ The lieutenant of the garriſon; has a thouſand and ſive 
florins per annum in ſalary and board wages. T% 


. 


fiſcal intendant, the captain 
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Tue enſign of the garriſon, and twelve perſons called | derfley's Let 66; af tos 

| . i ters, p. 66. There * 1 "TW 

ING bn hb have ſeven hundred and eight florins — but Nies . 1 

nne I [rank of gentlemen are admitted. Howkefworth, III. 7 $8, 
8 Keepers, and officers who attend the fick, | * on e. 

thirteen perſons, Each five hundred and thirteen florins 2 | | 


year. : 15 2 5 = * N 4 
| Twenty aſſiſtant clerks have three hundred and fifty- | | SECT. ME... . 
NSW — X 5 . 970 8 ; #hairs 
oft of the inhabitants are born and die at the Cupe. AFFRARIA PROPER, and particularly that | . 
s Not having either inelination or abilities to go to Europe, | called Terra de Natal, — pdf e 
they become attached to this their native ſpot by inter- Country, and of its Inhabitants the Caffres. The Cataſtro be 
marriages and the tranquil happineſs which they enjoy. which befel the Paſſengers and Crew of the — hab 


Their gains are not ſufficient to enable them to aſpire zt. demi ard end Eaft-lndiaman, i 

- of. commenter . EY 8 man, in the Year | 
retirin hv another hemiſphere (of which they know ws he was wrecked near this Caaſt. = 1 2755 e 
thi at by report) to enjoy their wealth, but though > oy 255 oo e | 


* ö | 
alf they are certain; and on theſe they live contefitedly, FFI HE nonther n 
being uldifturbed by reſtleſs deſires — — | — 55 Poa Caffraria, diſtinguiſhed by the 
beyond their reach; arid taſte the bleſfings which reſult unknown; * ee Proper, is in a manner entire} 
from a mild government and a delightful climate. Few it, and deſetibi 88 traveller has proceeded through 
N 48 Very vieh, tions miſerably poor.” . There is,“ 250 Hofiries, nd tin rern 
Mrs. Kinderſley, that happy conſtitutional dullneſs in we End of br — a of its inhabitants. The little 
2 che Dutch, which keeps them perfectly fatisfied, without | obtained the : we — to the eaſter n part, which has 
* either buſineſs or pleaſures to occupy their minds.“ The 2 ˙— * - | 
| Letters, p. 64. en e e er mig at not 8 Natal, which was thus called from its 
The inhabitants of the Cape enjoy a competent ſhare | er bor moon by the Portugueſe on the day of our Sa- 
of health, and yet their lives in-general do not exceed | thirty-thi 4 e tuated between the twenty-eighth and 
e eee "ferry eee we EVE en pte den e 2 
fifty; ſo that a very old man or women is quite a phæ . zentors 8 very diffetent people from the Hei- 
ben dere, Tue Mk pen, which ie among | but how fa — 2 — 
them generally once in ſeven or ten years, makes incredi- The land. Pareto eee 
ble havock: whole families, eonſiſting of parents, chil- feed topeth« animals of this country are clephante; which 
dren, and Daves, are ſometimes ſwept away by it; the cauſe | * | — n The hunting of theſe ani- 
of which Mrs: Kinderftey very judicioufly iniputes to the These * 45 N rent of many of the inhabitants. 
—— ignorance which prevails cencerning the manage - numbers; — — of — Tee — 
zent of the diſorder, and to the groſs and Corpi ul e a ake of their teeth. arger 
bit of body which the patients Raves univerſally in this 5 ber hundred to an hundred and by 
country, owing to their diet, and indolent inactive mode | the G 2 fo . 
the outſet of his third voyage, ſays, © were it not for and the are allo #1 lors, cows, deer, hogs, rabbits, lions, 
< the continual importation of ſlaves, this country would | beaſt od we the latter of which is a very formidable 
de thinner of people than any other inhabitable part of | the I. prey. mong the feathered race is a bird which 
« the world.” Coo#'s PI 6 Lag 2564s} 254; fk r call Pangen-oraater, or ſerpent-eater. % Na- 
Tue ſervants of the Durch inhabitants, except a very | «© this My le Dr. Sparrman, . feems to have provided 
| few Hosen are all Haves, brought originilly from dif- << the very ext the purpoſe of keeping within due bounds, 
ferent parts of the Ea Indies. 4 heſe- ſlaves, inſtead of es | keep extenſive race of ſerpents in Africa.“ ; Voyage 
earning to talk Dutch, cauſe their maſters to acquite their | exce ode oh one Hope, Vol. I. p. 153. The birds here 
dialekt, which is called Portugueſe; and is a corruption of mage, but x of Furope in the brightneſs of their plu- 
that nge. 4 of them are called Malays, ot Ma- 5 t very few delight the ear with their ſongs and 
liyrtſe, and are brought from the country of Malacca, and | The PRE obs ee va ERR 
. the Hands to the — of India lab fest to che — | | Thee and rivers abound with many ſorts of fiſh, yet 
company. Theſe flaves differ from the others in the flat- | { hy Dn * r _ catch them; but fre- 
neſs of their faces, the length of their eyes, and the diſ- I 58 take turtle when they come aſhore at night to 
F., Ay Od way 
black, but more ef a pale yellow. This caſt of people 2 ing turtle in the fea, by'taking a living remora, 
. W eee ee eee e ee | pie Sd, faſtening a ſtring to the bead and 
to the ee revengeful ; and*Whdirs pe e A N tall; che) then let it down into the water 
rage feines them, which chey wilfully heighten by taking | find th: the bel ren d young wurde! and when they 
opium, Gy {ally ferth inte the rect with a knife in their | je will at it Has faſtened itſelf to the back of them, which 
mand, with Which they eur; maits; and Rab every crea- Ok ſoon do, they draw him and the turtle up together. 
ture thit comes in thei? way. This act of deſperation is he "NAUYEs, Who are of a middle ſtature, are well 
not unft6quett; and is called - running a muck.” Tis- broth rtioned ; their ſkins are Black, and their hair 
4e Lee, f. Gy. A bern Honig dase known in Er. | proved their noſes are heither flat nor high, but well 
hc te peng fuck un abt of madneſs, 0 proportioned ; their teeth are white; their aſpe is in 
It is chiefly by the Eng that moſt people in the town ee graceful, and, like the Fotentoti, they are ſwift 
. are ſappotted, Hot only by taking the captains, paſſengers „ nn 
. - &c. to board at their houſes, but by futniſhing thie Wipe © They commonly wear only a ſquare" piece of cloth, 
, with proviſiens. The- Dutch and French ſhips, in their made of ſilk graſb, in the form of a ſhort apron; at the 
| way to und from India, ſtop here; but certain prices ute | 15 end it as two ſtraps to tie round tlicir Walſt, and 
ſettled by the Durch company for every article with which 75 lower end is fringed, and hangs down te their knees. 
the latter is ſupplied, and the Freneb do not ſpend their | ; hey are {aid to baye caps made of 'taflow about nine or 
money ſo freely 28 the Engi. The cuſtom is, to pay a ten inches high. Theſe they ate a great while in mak- 
rix-dollar {2s; 68.) 4 day for each perfoh's peurd and ing; for the tallow muſt be very pure before it is fit for 
lodging, for Which they are provided with every thing this uſe ; beſides, they lay on but a little at a time, mix- 
(Inferior accommodations may be bad for 26. a day 5 ing it among the hair, ſo that it never afterwards comes 
dp very fine with 
people obliging ; add to which another ching which feathers ſtuck thick into theſe caps; Tor which purpoſe 
makes it extremely agreeable, that möſt of 'theſe who they uſe only the lon feathers of a cock s tail. They alſo 
board ſtrangere ſpeak Znghþ; French is likewiſe ſpoken | 74, the tail of a buffalo, which Yeaches from che wailt 
by many; ſo that foreigners find themſelves more at to the ground; this they adorn with little iron rings 
* Pre I% * rs. Kae | petticoats, which reach from the waiſt to the knee; but 


CAFFRARIA. | A r R 


when it rains they cover their bodies with a cow's hide, 


thrown over their ſhoulders like a blanket, 

Their chief employment is huſbandry. They have 
many cows, which they carefully look after, and every 
man knows his own, though they all run promiſcuouſly 
in the meadows. They have alſo Guinea corn, of which 


1 e 


The Groſvenor Eaſt Indiaman, captain Coxen, belong- 
ing to the Englih company of merchants trading to the 
Eaft, homeward bound, freighted with a rich cargo, ſaid 
to have been worth 300,000 l. between the latitudes of 
28* and 29 8. on the 4th of Auguſ, 1782; ſuddenly 
{truck on a ſunken rock, a few leagues diſtance from the 


they make their bread, and a ſmall ſort of grain no big- | coaſt of Terra de Natal, and ſoon became a wreck. On 
c than muſtard · ſeed. of which they make ſtrong drink; | board this ſhip were 142 perſons, among whom were 
and they fence in their fields to keep out their cattle. | many paſſengers; including three ladies, and ſome chil- 
The people alſo drink milk, but generally prefer it when | dren of both ſexes. Col. James and Mr, Hofier, with 
ſour. Their common ſubſiſtence conſiſts of beef, ducks, | their wives, and the family of the latter, were among 
and hens eggs. ne e this unhappy number. They were returning to their 
No arts or ſeparate trades are proſeſſed among them, native country, expecting there to enjoy every comfort 8 
but every one makes for himſelf whatever he wants. The | and delight which their ample fortunes were capable of As 
men build their own houſes, cultivate the land, and look | procuring them; but alas! how uncertain a thing is hu- 
after their cattle; while the women milk the cows, dreſs | man happineſs! In a moment they were obliged to aban- 
the proviſions, and manage. every thing within doors. | don their property for the only chance which was left 
Their houſes are neither large nor well furniſhed ; but are them of ſaving their lives, In reaching the continent 
made ſo cloſe, and are ſo well thatched, as to keep out | ſome of the ſailors were drowned ; but a tent, formed 
the wind and rain. * N by a new mizen-maſt top-ſail, was ſoon erected on ſhore, - 
' They live together in ſmall villages, in which the | and every attention paid to the female ſufferers which ſuch 
oldeſt man governs the reſt. They have a king who go- a ſituation could admit of. The e. who aſſembled 
verns the country. _ ES” VE CST in great numbers, ſhewed no diſpoſition to render any | « © 
Every man may have as many wives as he can purchaſe | ſervices to theſe ſtrangers, nor did they expreſs a ma- 6 
or maintain; and as they have no money in the country, lignant diſpoſition toward them. [Eadie what be- 
they buy them of the woman's father, brother, or neareſt | came of them, they were eager to ſeize upon all the iron 
wale relation, by giving cattle in exchange for wives. which could be procured from ſuch articles as the ſea 
The Caffres traffic with the rovers of the Red Sea, | caſt on ſhore from the wreck. Happily a caſk of wine, 
who bring them manufactures of filk for elephant's teeth. another of flour, with a quantity of beef and pork, were : IM N 
Theſe manufactures the Caffres exchange for European procured ; ſo that after eſcaping a watery death, they were | 
commodities, particularly for tar, anchors, and cordage, | relieved from the immediate ap * of dying b 
which they exchange again with the rovers of the Red $2a ; | famine: but no ammunition had been ſaved; ſo that all 
and ſuch filks as they do not ſell to the Europeans who | their fire-arms were rendered uſeleſs, not only as weapons 
touch at Natal, they diſpoſe of to the inhabitants of | of defence, but as the means of procuring a ſupply of 
Monomotapa. 8 CA , - © - - [| freſh proviſions.” The only weapons which theſe tra- 
Captain V ander Schelling, whom we have already men- | yeljers had to repel the attack of an enemy, were five 
tioned in treating of the Hottentots, found an Engliſhman or fix cutlaſſes Thus armed, and provided with eight 
at Terra de Natal, who had deſerted his fhip, and ſettled | or nine days proviſions, which was all they could carry, 
among. the Caffres, where he married two Caffre wives, | they ſet out, under the direction of captain Caron, on the 
by whom he had feveral children; he was dreſſed like a 5th, to reach the Cape, which was ſuppoſed to be at the 
Caffre, and lived like them. He ſhewed the captain diſtance of 16 or-17 days journey. 05 1 
ſeveral piles of elephant's teeth and ſome rooms of ſilk | ¶ In the courſe of the ſecond day's journey the company 
manufactures, intending to take the opportunity of em- fell in with a Mallayman, who ſpoke Dutch; but no en- 
barking with thoſe commodies for the Cape, and of aban- | treaties or offers of rewards could prevail on him to con- 
doning his ſettlement, wives, and children ; but the king | duct them to he Cape, which he ſaid was a great way 
of the country having notice of his deſign, ſent for him, off; that if he went into the Chriſtian country he ſhould 
and Teproached him with his intended treachery and in- be killed. He cautioned them to avoid the interior coun- 
gratitude to a people who had received and cheriſned him try, as they would there meet with the Beſcbemen Hotten- 
after ſo generous a manner, repreſenting the miſerable 7%, who would kill them. No information has been 
condition to which his family would be reduced if he obtained of the captain or the principal people en 
abondoned it, ſince he would take no care of it; and, in f in this forlorn traverſe after the 14th of August. All 
ſhort, admoniſhed him with ſuch warmth on the affection | authority and ſubordination being then at an end, every 
and tenderneſs he owed to his wives and children, -and | one purſued the eourſe which he beſt. liked; the common 
the cruelty of deſerting them, that being unable to re- | ſailors formed ſmall parties, chooſing rather to quit their 
fiſt the eloquence af chis royal Gaffe, he fell at the king's | officers, and truſt to the guidance of their own caprice. 
feet, and gave up his deſign. This be himſelf related to | Of this whole company 4 nine Europeans, all common 
the (captain, one of whoſe men he afterwards prevailed | ſailors, arid ſome: Laſcars, are known to have eſcaped; 
upon to deſert the ſhip, and ſettle with him among the and it is highly probable that all the reſt have miſerably 
K* — III periſhed by fatigue, hunger, wild beaſts, or the favage . p 
Dr. Sparrman, à phyſician, and a native of Stueden, inhabitants; although from the report of thoſe who have . 
has made a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, for the pur- eſcaped, ſome of whom lived among the natives two or 
poſe of exploring the coaſt of Africa to the eaſtward of | three months, the . do not appear to be a blood- . 
that promontory. On the 25th of 'Fuly, 1775, he fat out thirſty or cruel race of men, or inelined to commit wan- 
on that expedition; and in December following arrived at | ton murder. Their weapons; are not formidable, being 
a place called Agter Bruntjes Hoogte, which is ſituated only lances, in aid of which they throw ftones ; for they 5 
about the 28th degree of ſouth latitude. He then paſſed appeared cautious in the uſe of their lances, on account . 
into the country of the Caffres, on the border of which | of the value which they ſet upon the iron with which th 
this place ſtands. By this gn Frm has diſcovered, that | were pointed. They are intent on plunder; but with . _. , 
all the maps and charts of the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, hi- them the only eſtimable things are metals, whether iron, : ; 
therto known, are faulty, in making the extent of it to copper, or braſs, ſo that they would forcibly cut tge 35 
the eaſtward much leſs than it really is. This ſeems: to | buttons from a man's coat, if they happened to be metal | 1 
be the moſt important information which is to be ga- | ones; but if the owner quietly acquieſced in the loſs, - mY 
thered from his narratiye: but in the map which he has | they would not offer any injury to his perſon z/ on the 5 
affixed. to his travels, he has not laid down the longitude, contrary, they frequently exchanged ſweet potatoes, the 2 vs, 
o that his information muſt be conſidered as extremely | only article of food we hear of among them, for pieces . 
ee He got back to the Cape on the 15th of | of metal. 1 5 e 
f.... ĩͤ v e f hk 
2 — quit this country it will be neceſſary to re P“ Se SHA) en e 
late the melancholy fate which befel a number of ou 27 08 ee, eee 
n TTT ̃ ͤ % ͤ ͤ ͤͤ ͤ ͤvͥ sd 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Monomortara, 


VIII. 


Of the inland Empires of MONOMOTAPA, and MONOMUGI. 


The Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce of Mono- 

3 The Perſons, Dreſs, and Food the Na- 
2 Em His Wives, and 
Mering ] 


is bounded by 


ME inland country of donomotapa 

the maritime kingdom of Sefala on the eaſt ; the 

river Spiritu Sancte on the ſouth; the mountains of 
Caffraria on the weſt; and the river Cuama on the north, 


which it from Mo It is ſituated between 
41* and 56* E. longitude, and between 14* and 25˙ S. la- 
titude; and is fix hundred and ſeventy miles from north to 
ſouth, and fix hundred and fifteen. from eaſt to weſt. 
The climate of Monamotapa is ſaid to be temperate, 
though the far greater part of it lies within the ſouthern 
tropic. The air is clear and healthy, the ſoil fertile, and 
ſo well watered by ſeveral fine rivers as to abound with 
paſture grounds, on which are bred a prodigious multitude 
_ of cattle, eſpecially of the larger ſort, on which the inha- 
bitants ſet a higher value than on their gold. Their ground 
produces plenty of rice, millet, and other grain; but no 
wheat. I hey have a variety of excellent fruit- trees, and 
plenty of ſugar - canes, which grow: here without any 
culture. Their foreſts abound with wild beaſts, and va- 
rious kinds of game; and their rivers, of which they 
have a 
but gold is waſhed down from the mountains. They have 
neither horſes nor any other beaſts of burden, except vaſt 
herds of ele which are moſtly wild, and ſeveral 
thoufands of them are annually deſtroyed for the ſake of 
their: teeth, which the natives ſell to the . Portugueſe. 
They have a kind of ſtag of an extraordinary ſize and 
ſwiftneſs, and oftriches that are extremely large. 
The natives are black, with woolly, hair; but are well 
ſhaped, robuſt, ſwift of foot, and healthy. They delight 
much in war, which they prefer to e; and the peo- 
ple of the lower claſs are extremely expert at diving, their 
chief buſineſs being to fetch ſand or mud from the bottom 


of rivers, ponds, and lakes, in order to obtain the gold 
commonly 


that is mixed with it, and which they exchange with the 
Portugueſe ſor cotton and other cloths, with various ſorts 
of merchandizes and trinke. 
The Monomotapas go naked almoſt as low as, the 
waiſt; but from thence downwards are covered with a 
piece of cloth of various colours, and dreſe more or leſs 
richly, according to their rank and circumſtances.. The 
cloth worn by the common people is dyed cotton; but 


number, are not only-repleniſhed with fiſh, | 


between his legs, is tucked up under his girdle. He alſo 
wears a brocaded mantle on his ſhoulders ; his neck is 
adorned. with a magnificent, collar that falls below hig 
breaſt ; and is enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones. Of the ſame rich materials is 
a band which encompaſſes his turban, and on his legs are 


' buſkins richly. wrought and embroidered. with gold and 


pearls. | ; 
Whenever he goes abroad he is either carried in a pa- 
lanquin, or mounted on an elephant. His palanquin is 


borne by four perſons of quality, and over it is a magni. 


ficent canopy richly embroidered and beſpangled. with 
pearls and precious ſtones. If the weather happens to 
be cloudy, or miſty, four perfumed wax lights are carried 
before him. On theſe occaſions, beſides his other rega- 
lia, he affects to wear hanging at his ſide a ſmall ſpade 
with an ivory handle, and an arrow in each hand. Theſe 
he calls the enſigns of his royalty. The. ſpade is ſaid to 
be the emblem of : induſtry, intimating that his ſubje&s 
ought: to apply themſelves to the cultivation of their 
lands, left by neglecting it they ſhould. be reduced to in- 
digence, and thereby pilfer and ſteal; on which account 
one of the arrows in his hand ſhews his power to puniſh 
crimes, and by the other he declares himſelf: the protec- 
tor and defender of his people. | | 
On his going abroad in this public manner, whether 

to war or for diverſion, or to viſit his dominions, his ſub- 
jects, who pay him the moſt profound homage and re- 
ſpeR, never fail of appearing in crowds to wiſh-him all 
imaginable ſucceſs, and at proper diſtances on the road 
through which he paſſes, ſacrifice a deer or ſome other 
victim. Over this he rides, and his augurs, who al- 
ways aſſiſt on ſuch occaſions, carefully obſerve the mo- 
tions of the liver, heart, &c. of the dying creature ; 
and from-thence-proclaim his enterprize or journey ſuc- 
ceſsful or otherwiſe. If the former, the people fill the 
air with ſhouts and acelamations; and if the latter, with 
doleful ſounds: but theſe monarchs will ſeldom proceed 
farther on their journey or defign when thoſe ſoothſayers 


predict ĩts being unſucceſs ful. 


The emperor is ſerved at table upon the knee. He is 
attended at ſuch times oy a great number of 
officers, who. keep a moſt profound ſilence. The plates, 


diſhes, and bowls belonging to his table, are ſaid to be 


a kind of eee wrought with ſprigs of gold. 

As theſe ſovereigns conſtantly keep a numerous ſtand- 
ing army, they are the leſs liable to ſbe diſturbed either by 
the revolt of the many tributary prinees, or by an inva- 
ſion of the neighbouring nations. Phe emperor, as a 


perſons of quality uſually: wear India ſilks, or cotton em- | farther: ſecurity,” alſo obliges his vaſſals and tributaries to 


broidered with gold, over which they have generally; the 
ſlin of a lion, or ſome other wild beaſt, with a tail hang · 
ing behind, and trailing on the ground. 
FFA Selb. ofconea, and alaphants, 
falted and dried fiſh, and a great variety of fruits. Among 
| apple, is very ſwert, and of, a bright violet colour; but 
is ſo pernĩcious in its: when eaten in. too great a 
quantity, that ĩt never fails of cauſing a violent dyſentery 
and bloody. flux. Perſons of wealth; have their liquors 
commonly mixed with manna, ambergriſe, muſk, and 
other perfumes, of which they are trols fond, and 
uſe them not only in their meat and drink, but in their 
apartments. All the flambeaux burnt before the emperor 
are ſaid to be perfumed in the ſame manner,. 
The men are allowed to marry: as many wives as they 
pleaſe, or as they cam maintain; but the firſt is always 
conſidered: as the chief and miſtreſs, and her children as 


the- father's heirs 3 while. the reſh ars only. deemed, as 


ſervants. | 


The emperor of Monomotapa is ſaid to live in great 
Nate, and to have a conſiderable number of prioces 
Tubje& or tributary to him. His uſual dreſs is a kind of 


ſend their ſons in order to be educated in his court, where 
they are taught to acknowledge his: authority, and are 
kept as hoſtages of the fidelity of their parents. To this 
double policy he adds a third, which is once a year ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors to all the grandees,' who ace: vaſſals to 


the crown, to give them what is ſtiled the new fire. No 


fooner do theſe ambaſſadors arrive at the · court of a vaſſal, 
than they order him, in the emperor's name, to put out 
his fire; on pain of being declared a rebel; which being 
complied:with, he comes and lights it afreſh at the fire. 
brought by the ambaſſadors for that purpoſe: and ſhould 
any vaſſal or tributary refuſe to conform to this order, 
war would be immediately declared againſt bim. 

As the emperors. of Manomotapa are thus careful to 
keep all their vaſſals within due obedience, ſo they are 
ſajd to be no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve the affections of 
their ſubjects hy acts of benignity. Fhe only tribute they 
enact from them is a ſmall and ne free gift, 
when they apply to them for juſtice, or ſome other favour; 
this being eſteemed a mark of reſpect due from an inferior 
whenever he approaches a ſuper io. 18 
The emperor is ſaid to have a thouſand wives, and all 


of them the daugliters of ſome of his vaſſal princes; but 


long veſt, which falls down 
f 2 2 * 4 | , 6 3 | 


to his knees, then croſſing 


— 


the firſt alone enjoys the title and honours of an empreſs 


- 
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or queen. Among theſe, nine immediately take place af | lace, which is a large and ſpacious wooden ſtructure with 
ter the empreſs, and enjoy ſome conſiderable employment | four great porticos, where the emperor's guards ſtand 
at court. The firſt of them is ſtiled mazarira, or mother |centry in their turn. The out-parts are fortified with 
of the Portugueſe, ſhe being their advocate with the em- | towers, and the inſide, is divided into ſeveral ſpacious 
peror. The next is the inahanda, who performs the | rooms hung with cotton hangings of very lively colours, 
ſame office in favour of the Moors. The other ſeven | Some pretend that the cielings, beams, and rafters, are 
have likewiſe their reſpective titles and employments, | gilt or covered with plates of gold ; that the apartments 
and all of them their ſeveral revenues, which enable | are furniſhed with chairs, which. are painted, gilt, and 
them to live in great ſtate ; and as ſoon as one of them [enamelled; and that candleſticks of ivory hang by ſilver 
dies, ſhe in the next rank ſucceeds to her title, poſt, and | chains, HF WE 
income. | 5 7 It ought not to be omitted, that the Portugueſe have 
Tue empreſs, and as many of his other wives as the | ſeveral forts in the country, which one of the emperors 
emperor invites, accompany him into the country to allowed them to build, out of e for the ſetvice 
afift at the gathering in his harveſt; and if he be hin- they had done him, in affiſting him to reduce ſome re: 
dered by war, or otherwiſe, the empreſs takes the whole volted vaſſals to obedience. * | 

care of it upon herſelf, and aſſigus to the other wives | | | 


their ſeveral taſks. Theſe are to overlook a certain |'. — 4 3 42 
number of the ſoldiers, or other ſubjects employed in that 9 . 
work, who are obliged to pay the emperor the ſervice | 28 The Empire of Monomugi. | 


of ſeven. days in thirty, and to bring their own proviſions | | | | 
with them; though when he is preſent he commonly] MONOMUGI, of which very little is known, is. 
ſupplies them with oxen, ſheep, and other eatables. . | another inland country ſaid to be e near the equa- 
The emperor is always accompanied by a numerous | tor, and is bounded by Monemetapa on the ſouth, and on 
band of muſicians, jeſters, and buffoons, each under their | the weſt by Congo; but it is ſo little frequented, and ſo 
own captain or maſter of the revels, During the even- unknown to the Europeans, that it is, impoffible to aſcer- 
ing, andeyen for the whole night, he is ſometimes, enter- | tain. its extent. There are ſeveral petty, princes on all 
tained with vocal and inſtrumental muſic, or with the | ſides, who are either tributary or ſubje& to this crown. 
jeſts and buffooneries of thoſe who endeayour to divert | The climate is very unhealthy, and the air extremely 
bim. | > whos ns | | hot; but the country abounds in gold, filver, copper, 
The principal officers in his court are the ningame- and ivory. The natives clothe, themſelves in filks. a 4 
ba, or governor of the kingdom, who, is a kind of prime - cottons, which they buy of ſtrangers, and wear necklaces 
miniſter; the motomaſba, or captain- general; the am- of tranſparent amber beads, brought them from Cambapa. 
Bipa, or lord bigh-fteward, who, among other privileges, Their monarch conſtantly endeavours to be at peace 
has that of naming a new empreſs when the old one dies ; | with the neighbouring princes, in order to keep an open 
but ſhe muſt be either one of the liſters or a near rela- trade with Mombaza, Melinda, and Duilea, on the eaſt, 
tion of the emperor ; the inhantori, or captain of the and with Congo on the weſt ; from all which countries 
band of muſicians, who has a great number of them the black merchants reſort hither for gold. The religion 
under; him, and is himſelf a great lord; the aurakao, or pf the country is idolatry, and, it does not appear that 
captain of the van-guard ; and the bukurume,. which fig- | either Chriſſianity or 45 eraniſin have got any footing 
niies the King's. right hand. All theſe are ſtyled lords, | there. 47 ws 
as are alſo. the two chief cooks belonging to his majeſty, | | Neither the accounts of travellers nor the maps agres 
who are generally his relations; and the under cooks are | jn the names of the kingdoms and towns of this country; 
- likewiſe men of quality: but none of theſe muſt be above nor are there any particulars known relating to them. 
twenty years old; for when they have arrived at that] We ſhall therefore now proceed up the weſtern coaſt 
ge they are preferred to greater C bf Africa; but here, particularly reſpecting the ſouthern 
All law-ſuits may be brought before the emperor by | part, we find the ſame uncertainty; and we no ſooner arrive 
appeal, and the former judgments be either confirmed or | at the north of the gountty of the Hottentots, than we 
annulled by his authority. He has no priſoners in his | meet with confuſed, ridiculous, and abſurd accounts. 


„ 


* 


dominions, becauſe every, trial is ſummarily determined | N writers, who about a hundred and fifty 
according to the evidence given by the witneſſes, and * ago, deſcribed thoſe countries, ſeem to have in- 
every, crime. is puniſhed immediately after conyiction. | dulged a ſpirit of romance, Which is highly improper 
"Moſt of the inhabitants are jdolaters, They call the | when the, public. is to be made acquainted with regions 
Supreme Being Maxiri, of Atuo, aqd believe him to be | entirely unknown; and the reader, i who with impar- 
the creator; of the world. Their principal feſtivals are | tial eye ſearches for truth, is ſurfeited with fictions, and 
on the firſt, day of the new moon, and the anniverſary of | amuſed with an account of nations of Amazons, and can- 
their emperor's birth, © They pay great honours to. a fir, nibals perpetually at war, whoſe ſhambles are filled with 
ein they call Peru, and have 3 convent in which they ſhut | the limbs of their captives expoſed publicly to ſale; who, 
in th. GY | though extremely numerous, bury all their children alive, 
recruiting their armies with thoſe taken in war. Theſe 


* 


up a number of young women 
The metropo is of the empire is called Ben-matapa, or recruiting, their ne take 
Medrogan: The bouſes are built with timber, or earth, are the only writers who have deſcribed Monommgi and 
neatly white-waſhed both within and Without, and the | Mataman, or Matapan, which laſt is repreſented, as a de- 

roofs'are large and in the form of a be 4 Theſe are more | fart waſte, inhabited by... theſe.. barbarians; at leaſt no 


or N zording to the. k of the owners. «pean nations have found it worth their while to ſettle 
The, greateſt ornament of the city is the imperial pa- e e eee 


tolonies or even factories there. 
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N of 5 1 „i d 4* 30 N. latitude ; that is, above twelye 
_» e ih. 5.2. i Era ee | undred les in * from north to ſouth ; but they 
In Situation, Extent, and Rivers; with a conciſe Account in no part reach two hundred miles from the ſea within 

Old Bengues. lde land. FP extenſive country is bounded by "the | 

(ogg apes 4 54] e e | Fngdom of Benin and Negritia'on the north, by the in- 
AVN G the deſart coaſt of Mataman, or Matapan, ns unknown countries of. Africa on the 4 9 by the 
4.4, and proceeding to the north, four kingdoms extend | Atlantic ocean on the weſt, © | 
orig the weſt coaſt, which are frequently included by] But as theſe kingdoms are not ſubjeR to Congo, we 
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with houſes, and ſhaded with orange, lemon, bannana, | 


$34 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. +» 


ſhall give the ſituation and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
particulars of each ſeparately z and, as they agree in their 


natural hiſtory as well as in the manners of the people, 


we ſhall, to avoid repetition, give thoſe under Congo 


he kingdoms we are now to deſcribe are thoſe of 
Benguela, Angola, Congo Proper, and Laango. We ſhall 
begin with the firſt. Benguela is bounded on the north 
by Angola, by the kingdom of Matapan on the ſouth, and 
by the. ocean on the weſt ; the coaſt of this kingdom be- 
gins at Cape Lede on the north, and extends to Cape Negro 
on the ſouth; that is from 9® 20 to 16 30 S. latitude, 
which is about four hundred and thirty miles. 

Its chief rivers, beginning at the north, are the Longo, 
or Moreno, the Nica, the Catonbella, the Gubororo, or St. 
Franciſco, which runs through the middle of it, the Fara, 
the Cutembo; and the Great river Cunen, all which run 
from eaſt to weft. , | 

The climate is extremely noxious, for ſtrangers and the 
Europeans ſettled there are ſaid to look as if taken out of 
their graves. bb: | | | 

The men wear ſkins round their waiſts and beads about 
their necks; they are armed with darts headed with iron, 
and with bows and arrows. 

The women wear about their neck a heavy collar of 
copper, and have little copper bracelets round their arms 
reaching to their elbows ; about their waiſt they have a 
kind of cloth made of the bark of the infandie tree, and 
on their they have copper rings. 8 | 

The . 4 of the kingdom, named O14 Benguela, is 
ſituated in 10* 30” S. latitude, and gives its name to a 

ince that extends thirty miles along the coaſt. In 
this city the Portugueſe have built a fort, encompaſſed 
with palifadoes and a ditch: the whole is ſurrounded. 
and other trees. The bay of Benguela lies to the ſouth 
of the town, and is about two leagues broad at the en- 
trance; but before the town lies a ſandbank, which 
makes it neceſſary for ſhips to caſt anchor at the diſtance 
of about a league from it. | 
„ 5% | Sb 

N e 
HOUGH this country is called by the Zuropeans 

1 Angela, among the natives it has the name of 
Dombo. This kingdom is, bounded on the north by Congo 
Proper, on the eaſt by Malemba, or Majemba, on the ſouth 
by Bengwela, and on the weſt by the ocean. The coun- 

is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is the Dande and the Coanza. The ſoil is fertile; 
it-produces Indian corn, beans, oranges, Itmons, and ſeve- 
ral other fruits; and is tich in mines of fler, copper, and 
The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Congo, which we 


| 


' ſhall particularly deſcribe.” They are, however, in ge- 


neral very lazy; and, r ba have plenty of provi- 
fions, afe fonder of dog's than of any other meat, 
and therefore fatten them and ſell their fleſh" in the 

The people are divided into four claſſes, the firſt of 


liel de noblemen ; the Teevad are fie chüdten of 


the dominion; theſe are natives, and for the moſt part 
artificers and huſbandmen; the third are the ſlaves of the 
ſeveral lords, who are conſidered as a part of their pro- 
| and the fourth are the ſlaves taken in wart. 
manure their ground by caſting up the earth into 

2 ridge, leaving a furrow on either ſide, into which, 
when the rivers are ſwelled by the rain which flows from 
the mountains, they cut their banks and let in the water; 
which having remained there for ſome time, they let it 
out into their canals, cloſe up the banks, and ſoon after 
the earth becomes proper for receiving their ſeed, which 
ſoon grows up, and is fit to be reaped in three months 
time. „ e er een 
Polygamy prevails here, and the firſt: wife is ſuperior 
to the reſt, . While 2 child has no teeth, the woman 
keeps from her huſband; but as ſoon as theſe appear, all 


AncoLa, 


| ing, to procure ſome gift for it, and are ſeldom or never 


put off with a denial. The huſbands ſtay at home, and 
employ themſelves. in ſpinning and weaving cotton ; 
while the women buy, ſell, and perform the buſineſs 
which is generally done by men in other countries, and 
they are ſo jealous of their huſbands, that if they obſerve 
them ſpeak to any other woman, they are preſently in a 
flame, and make the place ring with their clamour, 

When any perſon dies, they waſh the corpſe, and 
winding it up, comb out the hair, and put on new 
cloaths : they then carry it to the grave, which is made 
like a vault, where it is ſet upon a ſeat made of earth, 
with many glaſs beads, and trifles about it. The wealth 
ſprinkle blood upon the earth, and pour out wine, which 
is ſaid to be done in remembrance of the deceaſed. 

The trade of the Portugueſe and other Europeans in 
Angola, conſiſts in purchaſing ſlaves. Theſe are bought 
above an hundred and fifty, or two hundred miles up the 
country, and from thence ſent down to the coaſt. All 
ſorts of commodities are imported thither, particularly 
cloth, kerſeys, ticking, Silgſia and other linen, gold and 
filver lace, ſeamen's knives, linſeed oil, all ſorts of ſpices, 
brandy, white ſugar, Turky carpets, coloured yarn, ſew- 
ing ſilk, needles, pins, beads, large fiſh hooks, Canary wine, 
and horſe tails, the latter of which are much eſteemed. 

The King of Angola acknowledges no kind of ſubjec- 
tion to the king of Congo, though the country was for- 
merly ſubject to him; for about the middle of the fix. 
teenth century, one of the nobles named Angola, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, made war upon the reſt of 
the nobility, and ſubdued them, till they all became his 
tributaries.” 5 | | 

The military diſcipline of the people of Angela and 
| Congo is N the ſame ; for both of them uſually fight 
on foot, and divide their army into ſeveral troops, forming 
themſelves according to the ground, and diſplaying theic 
enfigns and banners. The motions of their troops are re- 
gulated by the captain-general, who placing himſelf in 
the centre of the army, by the ſound of inſtruments gives 


his orders whether to advance or retire, turn to the right, 
lor left, join battle, or perform any other warlike action. 


They chiefly make uſe of three ſorts of martial muſic. 
The firſt is a kind of drum, on which they beat with ivo- 
ry ſticks. The ſecond is ſhaped like a bell reverſed, and 
made of thin plates of iron; upon theſe they ſtrike with 
wooden ſticks. The third fort are elephant's teeth hol- 
lowed, and blown at a hole made in the fide, the ſound 
reſembling that of a horn. "Theſe ſeveral inſtruments 
are of different ſizes, the larger are for the uſe of the cap- 
tain-general, and the ſmaller for the inferior officers; ſo 
that when they hear the general's drum, horn, or bell, 
they anſwer in the fame note, to fignify that they un- 
'derftand his pleaſure,” 0 of Es 2h | 
|. Their arms are the bow and arrow, ſword, dagger, 
and ſhield. The common ſoldiers, who go naked from 
their waiſt upwards, uſe bows and daggers, with hafts 
like knives; thoſe they ſtick in their . Their bows 
are three feet long, with ſtrings made of the bark of 
trees; the arrows, which are of the ſame length, are not 
ſo thick 'as' a. man's finger, and have” iron heads ; they 
alſo uſe broad ſwords, muſkets, and piſtols, which they 
buy of the r EO TE Ros > ©» 

„ They advance to war with beat of drum, and the 
found of horns, and having diſcharged a flight of arrows, 
dexterouſly wheel about, and leap from place to place to 
avoid the arrows of the enemy. There are commonly 
ſome 8 in the van, who with the ringing of 
the bells that hang at their girdles encourage the reſt. 
After the firſt ies have fought till they are weary, 
upon the ſound of a horn they retreat, and others ſupply 
their places, till one ſide proves victorious. 

The people fly as ſoon as their general is ſlain, and 
never to be rallied. The king never goes to war in per- 
ſon ; the ſtrength of his army conſiſts entirely in the in- 
fantry, he having few or no horſes, and therefore the 
commanders are frequently carried on the ſhoulders of 
PPP 
The chief town of Angola, and one of the moſt conſi- 
derable belonging to the Portugueſe ſettlements on this 


the friends and ny Wy of both ſexes carry the in- 


fant in their arms from houſe to houſe, playing and ſing · 
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Conco PROPER: 


| ated on the iſle of Loande, which is twelve miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth,. and 
ſtands in 8* 45 S. latitude, The town is large and hand- 
ſome, confidering the country, and contains about three 
thouſand bouſes built of ſtone, and covered with tiles; 
beſides a vaſt number of the huts of the negroes made of 
ſtraw and earth. It has a good harbour, defended. by a 


fort, and is a biſhop's ſee. The jeſuits had a college here, 


and there are ſeveral other religious houſes ; but they 
have no freſh water. | 
The Portugueſe, however, do not ſeem to be ſo much 
maſters of the coaſt of Angola as they are of Congo Proper ; 
for both the Engliſb and Dutch trade hither with the na- 


% 


tives, and annually purchaſe a great number of ſlaves, 


which they carry to America. 


S EO. II. 
Of Coxgo PROPER. 


Its Situation, Climate, Mountains; Minerals, Marbles, 
and Precious Stones. Of the Agriculture and Harveſts, 
with the different Sort of Grain and Pulſe. Of the Man- 

dioca, or Manioc Root, with 

ground into Meal. 


HIS. kingdom is bounded on che north. by the river 
Zaira; on the eaſt by a ridge of mountains and 


elle kingdom of Matemba ; on the ſouth by Angola, from 


which it is parted by the river Dande; and on the weſt 
by the Atlantic ocean. It extends along the ſea-coaſt 
from cape Dande to the mouth of Zaira, which is about 
ſixty leagues; but is ſaid to extend to a greater length to 
the eaſtward, though its limits on that fide are not de- 
termined, bs A | 

The climate of Congo is reported to be extremely tem- 
perate, conſidering its being ſituated very near the equa- 
tor. The winter begins in March, when the ſun enters 
the northern ſigns, and the ſummer-in September, when 


the ſun enters the ſouthern ſigns, and in this ſeaſon it | 


never rains ; but during five months of their winter, 
that is, April, May, June, July, and Auguſt, they have 
but few fair days, the rain pouring down with prodi- 
gious force, the rivers overflowing their banks, and lay- 
ing all the low lands under water. | 
The philoſophic and deſcriptive muſe of Thamſon 
_ repreſent theſe ſcenes full to the reader's view. 
o the hotequator crouding faſt, 
Where highly rarety'd, the yielding air 
Admits their ſtream, inceſſant. yapours roll, 
mazing clouds on clouds continual heap'd, 
.... Or whicl'd tempeſtuous by the guſty wind, 
Or ſilent borne along, heavy ab flow, © 
Wich the big ſtores of ſteaming oceans charg'd. 
Meantime, amid theſe upper ſeas, condens d, 
12 the cold atrial mountain's brow, _ 
And by conflicting winds together daſh'd, ' 1 
The thunder holds his black, tremendous throne: | 
From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage; 
| Till in the furious elemental war $4045 BY 
Diſſoly d, the wholeprecipitated maſs, . 
Vuabroken floods and ſolid torrents, pours, © 
The winds in winter through all thefe regions blow from 
the north to the weſt, and from the nortn to north-eaſt, 
driving the clouds toward the mountains with great vio- 
lence, where being gathered and compreſſed, they are ſeen 
on the tops of theſe eminences, and ſoon after diſcharge 
themſelves in ſhowers. During their: ſummer the winds 


* 


blow from the ſouth to the ſouth-eaſt, and as they clear 


the ſouthern ſkies, drive the rain into the northern re- 
gions. Theſe winds cool the air, the heat of which 
would otherwiſe be inſupportable. No ſnow falls in 
. theſe countries, nor is any to be ſeen on the tops of the 
mountains, except toward the Cape of Good Hope, and 
ſome other hills, called by the | Portugueſe the | Snowy 
JJ/%/%/%/%/ A ↄ boots af 4, x61 
Copper is found in many parts of Congo, eſpecially 
dear the city of Pemba, where that metal has ſo deep a 
tincture of yellow, that it has been miſtaken for gold. 
There are alſo mines of ſilver and iron 


The mountains of Congo in many places have ur- ; 
5 in 5 es 
ef 5 | | 


den of 
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excellent ſtone of various kinds, from whence 


W * 


| the Manner in which it is 


will 
the roots, colour, and quality. The leaves reſemble 
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whole columns, with their capitals and baſes of a pro- 
digious ſize, may be dug. There are even ſaid to be 
whole mountains of porphyry, jaſper, and marble of 
various colours, reſembling thoſe which at Rome are 
called marbles of Numidia, Africa, and Ethiopia, There 
is alſo a ſtone ſpeckled with grains, or ſtreaks, ſome of 
which contain beautiful hyaciaths ; for the ſtreaks, which 
are diſperſed like veins through the body of the ſtone, 
may be plucked out, like the kernels of a pomegranate, 
when they fall into grains and little pieces of perfect 
byacinth. Beautiful columns may be formed of the 
whole maſg, which is very ſparkling. There are other 
ſtones, which ſeem inlaid with copper and other metals ; 
theſe are very beautiful, and take a fine poliſh. 

There are every year two harveſts in the kingdom of 


| Congo; for they begin to ſow in January, and reap in 


April: the ſecond ſeed-time is in September, and they 
reap What is then ſowed in December. In cultivating 
the earth, they make uſe of neither plough nor ſpade. 
The clouds no ſooner begin to afford the leaſt moiſture, 
than the women ſet fire to the herbs and roots, and after 
the firſt heavy ſhower has fallen, proceed to turn up the 
ground with . flight hoe, which is fixed to a handle about 
two ſpans long; with this they cut into the earth with 
one hand, and with the other ſcatter the ſeed, which they 
carry in a bag by their ſides. While they are employed 
in this exerciſe, they are generally obliged to carry their 
children upon their backs in ſwathing rolls, to prevent 
their being hurt by the number of inſects that upon this 
occaſion come out of the earth. They bear their child- 
ren in the ſame manner even when they carry burdens. _ 
In this country is a ſort of grain which the inhabitants 


| call luce, that nearly reſembles muſtard-ſeed ; but it is 


| ſomewhat bigger. 


I | veins and prickles. 
| eight feet high, ſpreading into many branches; but the 
I Wood is weak, like that of the willow, the bloſſom ſmall, 
l. and the ſeed like Palma Ghri/ti, but of no value. When 

. © | they cultivate this plant, they dig up the earth, beat it 
Ii mall, and throw it up into heaps, then lopping off twigs, 


ſlaves in weeding, hoeing, grinding, a 


It is ground with hand-mills, yields 
a very white meal, and makes fine, well-taſted bread, 
not at all inferior to that made of wheat. There is alſo 
a kind of millet, called the corn of Congo, and another 
ſort called Portugueſe corn. They have likewiſe marze, 
but they give it to their hogs; and they are not fond of 
rice, of which they have great plenty. . 7 
They have various ſorts of pulſe, for the moſt part un- 
known in Europe, among which is a ſort not unlike rice: 
it grows upon a ſhrub, and will laſt two 'or three years, 
yielding fruit every ſix months in great abundance, 
According to Dapper, they make bread of the root of 
what the natives call mandioca, or manioc root, reduced 
to meal: this plant is of various forts, which differ in 


thoſe of the oak, and are of a deep green, with many 
The ftem ſhoots upright fix or 


or taking ſlips about a foot long, and an inch thick, ſet 


two or three in each heap, with the ends four or five inches 


above the earth. Theſe inſtantly take root, and in about 


leighteen months time ſhoot up to their full height, with ma- 


ny branches, and a body as thick as a man's arm. To make 
the root grow large, they keep the ground clean by weed 


ing it; and when it is come to its perfect maturity, cut 


the ſtem cloſe to the earth. The root being afterward dug 
up, and the outſide taken off, they reduce it to flour, by 
grinding it in a mill made like the wheel of a waggon. The 
tellies of the wheel are a ſpan broad, and the bottom co- - 
vered with copper, fet with ſharp points in the manner of a 
grater, and underneath is a trough, into which the meal 


falls. Many houſes are built for this work, that are above a 


hundred feet long, and thirty or forty broad, with ten fur- 
naces on each fide. Every huſbandman may make as 
much meal as he thinks fit; and if he has a houſe with 
twenty furnaces, he commonly 2 fifty or ſixty 
drying 
The manioc is not rendered fit for human food till after 
it has undergone a tedious preparation. Its. firſt [ſkin 


muſt be. ſetaped: it muſt be waſhed, raſped, and preſſed, 


to extract the aqueous parts, which are a flow poiſon, 
inſt the effects of which there is no known antidote. 
The roaſting of it cauſes every noxious partiele which it 
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ſtate entirely to evaporate. 
3 * . Whe 
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When there appears no more ſteam, it is taken off the 
iron. plate on which it was roaſted, and laid to cool. It. 
has been found nearly as baneful ro the human body to 
eat it hot as when it is raw. This root grated, and re- 
duced into little grains by roaſting, is called flour of ma- 


nioc. Its paſte is called ca//ava. It would be dangerous 
to eat as much caflava as flour of manioc, becauſe the 


former is leſs roaſted. Both keep a long time, and are 


very nouriſhing, but ſomewhat hard to digeſt. Perſons 


unaccuſtomed to this food think it infipid, but the BR | 
is 
root bas long been cultivated in the t India iſlands, 
black and hard, and differ 


it renders it palatable. Raynal Hift. Pal. liv. xi. 


where a great number of the native white people prefer 
it to the beſt wheat. It is,” ſays Raynal, the 
moſt” valuable preſent the Antilles have received from 
Africa.” | 1 

2 odd plants and roots grow here with little labour, 
particularly cabbages, but theſe are more opeh than 
with us; caulifl tert, 1 purſlain, ſage, Hyſſep, thyme, | 
ſweet-marjoram, cori ed, turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
radijhes, aud many others, beſides ſeveral unknown in 
Europe. ee | 


8 E BT IV; ig ; 
Of the Timber and Fruit Trees of Congo, and the neigh- 
bouring Countries, particularly the Enſada, and Mirrone 
Tree, the Moſuma Cotton Tree, the Maginette, and the 


Mignamigna. Of the Beaſts, with a particular Deſcrip- 
tron of the Dante, and the Ninoſſi. Of the Birds, Rep- | 
tiles, and Fiſhes. © dt: Y | "$3: $192 


FT VHERE are trees here of an amazing ſize, the chief 
- 24 of which is called by the natives enſada, and com- 
monly ſpring up in one thick body to a great height. 
At the top they ſhoot forth many branches, from which 
deſcend fmall ſtrings of à yellowiſh colour, which on 
their reaching the ground take root, and ſpring up again 
like new plants, and in a little time encreaſe to a large 
bulk, from whence fall new pendulums, which taking 
root again, ſpring up as before; ſo that it has been aſ- 
ſerted, that ſometimes a ſingle tree will extend its boughs 
above a thouſand paces, forming a wood large enough 
for ſeveral thouſand men to ſhelter themſelves under the 
branches, which grow ſo very cloſe, that the ſun · beams 
cannot penetrate them. The leaves of the yuung boughs 
reſemble thoſe of the quĩnce - tree, they being of a whitiſh 
green, and woolly.' The fruit, which, is ted hoth with- 
in and without, grows between the leaves of the young 
branches, like a common: fig. + Under its utter bark, 
they find ſomething like a thread or yarn, which: being 
beaten, eleanſed, and drawn out in length, the common 
people make into a kind of cloth. This and the follow- 
ing are evidently ſpecies of che Banyan tree, already de- 
ſcribed in treating of Hizdeflan ; but its enormous growth 
is moſt probably ſomewhat exaggeratdd. 
The mirrone nearly reſtmbles the former; for the 
boughs alſo ſend down abundance of toots to the ground: 
the leaves are like thoſe of the orange · tree, and it is ge- 
nerally planted near the dwellings of the inhabitants 
who ip: Wh it a kind of religious veneration. Nen. 
By che river Zara grows the maſuma- tree, of which 
the natives make canoes. The wood is ſo extremely 
light that it will not ſink though it be full of water. On 
theſe trees grow filk-cotton, which by ſea+farin people 
is uſed inſtead of feathers. * Cotton alſo grows wil os 
Their fruits growing on ſhrubs are ananat aniones, 
baninas, ' aroſdſes, om, melons,” cucumbers, & e. 
Among the fruit trees are citrons, lemons, and oranges.' 
There is here a fruit tree which bears the name of the 
court ;; the fruit reſembles the giant-pear, its ſeed is like 
4 bean, and its juice is excredingly pleaſant. 
The told fruit is as big as a pine apple, and incloſes 
other fruit like cheſnuts within its huſ. This fruit, be- 
ſides its other qualities, is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy 
W k 0 — 1 w #2 & 200395; watt 3 
have ſhort ſtalks, are yellow without, and of a 3 
colour within: they have à delicious taſte, but are of fo 
cold a nature as to be unwholeſomm. 4 
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'| cacoa trees: there are likewiſe ma 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Coxoo Propzy; 
2 has a pleaſing ſharp taſte, and is very whole. 
me. "OW | 5 
The meginette is a grain reſembling pepper, but 1s 
larger, and grows in bunchesz within theſe grains are 
ſeeds like thoſe of a pomegranate, which, on being taken 
out, appear of a purple colour; but, on being dried in 
the ſun, become black, and have a biting taſte like pep= 
per. Here alſo grows a tree three or four feet high, with 
{mall and narrow leaves, the fruit of which reſembles the 
coriander ; it firſt appearing in green knots, afterward 
in bloſſoms, and laftly in a. kind of ſmall grain, Theſe 


and if he is poiſoned by the leaves, he muſt then haye 
| recourſe either to the fruit or the weed. 


, : 
L 


both the natives and the wild beaſts, make continual war 


the ſame when browzing on the graſs, at every. blade it 


ſtrings for their bow. 


8 
fallow+ deer, roe-bucks, chares, and rabbits. 


becauſe he uſes their feathers in his royal 


N 


3 


berries, when grown. ripe and dried in the ſun, turn 
but little in taſte 1.0m Ef 
India pepper, only they are not fo hot. * 
There are here allo ſeveral kinds of palm, date, and 

ny trees that have medi- 

einal virtues; but the 3 of them all is the 
mignamigna, which is ſaid to produce poiſon in one part, 
and its antidote in another; for if any perſon be poi- 
ſoned, either by che wood or by the fruit, which reſem- 
bles a ſmall lemon, he will then be cured by the leaves; 


Among the animals the Dante ſeems peculiar to this 
country. It is ſhaped' and coloured much like an ox, 
though not ſo large; its horns are like thoſe of a he- goat, 
but are blackiſh, very bright and ſhining, and the natives 
form them irito.a great variety of very pretty baubles. 
They make uſe of the raw hide dried to cover their ſhield:, 
it being ſo tough that no arrow or dart can go through it, 
This creature is very ſwift of foot, and when wounded will 
follow the ſcent or ſmoke of the gunpowder with ſuch 
fury, that the bunters bave no other way to avoid it, 
than by climbing a tree with all poſſible ſpeed; and upon 
ſuch occaſions they always carry rope-ladders with them, 
which they faſten to ſome branch before they venture to 
fire. The wounded dante, finding his enemies out of 
his reach, ſtays at the foot of the tree for them, in 
which ſtation a ſecond, or perhaps a third ſhot lays 
him dead. Their fleſh is eſteemed delicate food, and 


upon them; but nature has taught them to guard againſt the 
latter ; they commonly go in large droves; ſeldom conſiſt - 
ing of leſs than a hundred, and, on theit being attacked, 
they form themſelves; into a ring, with their horns out- 
ward, with which they Wings themſelves. with ſurpriſing 
vigour and agility. They are of different. colours like 
our cows, ſome black, others grey, and others brown. 
The zſuaſſi is of the ſige of a cat; it is of an aſh co- 
lour, and has two ſmall horns on its head. This is ſaid 
to be the moſt fearful creature that lives, it being ever 
in motion, and ſtarting or running at the leaſt noiſe or 
breath of air. Even when it is drinking, it ſwallows, a 
ſingle gulp, then runs away, as if purſued, and with the 
ſame fear returns, till it has quenched its thirſt, It does 


crops, Its fleſh has an exquiſite taſte, and the natives 
prefer its ſkin to that of any other creature, to make 
There are here alſo the elephant and the rhinoceros, with 
red buffaloes, zebras, ells, lions, tygers, leopards, bears, wild 
aar, wolves, faxes, very large wild eats,; catamountains, 
civet-cats, apes, baboons, and the orang-outang, which is of 
2 middle ſpecies: between: the human and the baboon. 
Theſe are alſo found in the Eaft, Indies, where we have 
iven a particular account of tbe mn... 
of ſeveral kinds, bogs, 

-- {Theſe and the neighbouring kingdoms afford a vaſt 
variety of both land and ſea fowl. - Among the former 
are plenty of. offriches» of à ſurpriſing ſiae. Their fea+ 
thera, mixed with thoſe of the peacock, which are here 
no leſs numerous, and exceedingly beautiful, are uſed av 
enſigns and ſtandards, and made into very ſplendid umbrel- 
las. The king of Angola, we are told, keeps vaſt numbers 
of peacocks in à wood ſurrounded with high walls, and 
ſuffers none in his dominions io breed or have any of them 


Here are: alſo cows, ſbeep, goats 


; * 


| enſigas. ; 43% 
Turkiſh geeſe, hens, and'ducks, both wild and tame, are 
alſo-bere/iu vaſt plenty 3 and pheaſants are ſo numerous 


* | 8 75 P a 
The granate; plum reſembles the. guajeva; but is 
4 | FT - 25 


and familiar, that boys take them alive in their 5 
17 re 
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Congo Pax. 
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The ſame may be ſaid of the prodigious quantity of 


wood=cocks, prgeons, doves, and other ſmaller birds, which 
are common in all theſe countries, i 

They have a great variety of parrots, diſtinguiſhed by 
their different ſizes and colours, particularly a-ſmall ſort 
not-much bigger than a ſparrow, but of a fine ſhape and, 
the moſt delightful colours. | 

But the molt eſteemed are thoſe diſtinguiſned by the 
name of“ birds of muſic.” Theſe are ſomething larger 
than the Canary bird, and of different colours, ſome being 
all over red, others green, with only the feet and bill 
black; ſome are all white, others grey, dun, or black: 
theſe laſt have the ſweeteſt note, and ſeem to talk in 
their ſinging. wh 

In ſome places the pools are covered with white he- 
rons. There is alſo a ſort of fowl like a crane, with the 
bill and feet red, and its feathers for the moſt part red and 
whitez but ſome are of a dark grey. Birds of prey, as 
eagles, vultures, falcons of various ſorts, ſparrow-hawks, 
and others of the like nature, are here likewiſe very nu- 
merous. BEE Frogs 
With reſpect to reptiles, the country is infeſted with a 

variety of ſerpents, ſome of which the 9 prieſts 
have repreſented as of ſo incredible a ſize, as to ſwallow a 
ſheep whole, or even a ſtag with its horns, There are 
rattle- ſnakes, wipers, tree-ſerpents, and many reptiles of 
other kinds; and the houſes are infeſted with ſcorpions. 

. Fiſh, as in other maritime countries, are here alſo in 
great plenty and variety, both in the fea and the rivers. 


n at 8 E C T. v. 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Con- 
goeſe. Their Entertainments, Muſic, and Dancing. 


NME complexion of the original natives is generally 
1 * black, though not in the tame degree, ſome being 
of a deeper dye than others; and, ſince their intermixed 
marriages with the Portugueſe, they have varied from their 
native hue, ſome to'a dark brown, ſome to an olive, and 
others to a blackiſh red. Their hair is black and woolly, 
und their eyes of a fine lively black; but they have nei- 
cher flat noſes nor thick lips. Their ſtature 1s moſtly of 
che middle fize ; and, excepting their black complexion, 
they much reſemble the Portugueſe, though ſomè of them 
are more corpulent than they. F | 
In general they 'behave in a friendly manner toward 
rangers, and are of a mild, courteous, and affable diſ- 
poſition, eaſy to be overcome by reaſon; yet inclined to 
drink to exceſs, eſpecially when they can get Spaniſb 
wine and brandy. In converſation they diſcover great 
-quicknefs of parts and underſtanding, and expreſs them 
elves with ſuch good ſenſe and humour, that perſons of 
the” greateſt - learning take delight in heating them. 
They are, on the other hand, proud, revengeful, and 
much addicted to poiſoning one another on the ſmalleſt 
provocation; but if the offender be detected, he dies 
without mercy; and the enquiry is ſo: ſtrict, that it is 
_  wexy difficult to eſcape. ee e 
Lopez obſerves, that the king of Congo and his cour- 
tiers were formerly cloathed from the waiſt downward 
with palm- tree cloth, faſtened with girdles of the ſame 
ſtuff. They alſo hung before them, by way of orna- 
ment, the ſkins of ſmall tygers, civet- cats, fables, mar- 
tens, und other animals, in the manner of an apron; and 
on their heads a cap reſembling a hood. Next their 
{Fins they wore a kind of ſurplice which reached to their 
knees, and was made of very fine palm“ tree cioth, and 
fringed round the ſkirts. Theſe ſurplices were turned 
up again, and tucked upon the Tight Thoulder, They 
wore yellow and red caps, ſo fmall that they ſcarce co- 
vered their heads. Moſt of them went unſhod; but the 
king and ſome of the great lords wore ſandals, like thoſe 
of the ancient Romans, made of palm- tree wood. The 
common people were dreſſed from the middle downward 
in the ſame manner, only the cloth was coarſer ; but the 
_ Tell of their body was nak em. | 
he \ hree kinds of aprons of different 


" '# 


he women uſed t 


lengths, one of which reached to their heels, and, was 
fringed round. They had alſo a ſort of jacket, open be- 
fore, that reached from their breaſts to their girdle, and 

rer their ſhoulders. a cloak made of palm-tree cloth. 
| Their faces were uncovered, and they had a ſmall cap on 


\ 
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their heads like thoſe worn by the men! Women of in- 
ferior rank were dreſſed in the ſame manner, only their 
cloth was coarſer; but the maid-ſervants, and the wo- 
men of the Joweſt rank, had only a cloth round their 


waiſt, and all the feſt of the body naked, 
When the Portugueſe firſt arrived this was the dreſs 


of the Congceſe; but after their converſion to the Romiſb 


faith, the great lords of the court began to imitate their 
inſtructors in wearing cloaks, Spaniſh hats, wide jackets 
of ſcarlet ſilk, and leather or velvet flippers. But the 
common people, both men and women, retained the old 
habit through neceſſity. Women of figure alſo dreſs like 
the Portugueſe, except their wearing no cloaks : they co- 
ver their head with a veil, over which they have a velvet 
cap adorned with jewels, and gold chains round their 
necks; | 23 | 
The natives chiefly live upon fruit, roots, grain, and 
pulſe: their common drink is water, and they regale 
themſelves with palm wine. They are fond of entertain- - 
ments, and commonly celebrate their feaſts in the even- 
ing, when they ſeat themſelves in a ring upon the 'graſs, 
and a large, thick, wooden platter is placed in the midſt 
of them; The eldeſt perſon preſent gives to every one 
his ſhare with great exactneſs, both as to quality and 
quantity, ſo that none have reaſon to complain. If any 
perſon whatſoever happens to be paſſing by where the 
gueſts are eating, he or ſhe thruſts into the ring without 
ceremony, and has an equal ſhare with the reſt, even 
though he ſhould come after the ſhares are allotted : 
in which caſe the carver takes ſome from every perſon's 
meſs to make up that for the ſtranger, It is the ſame. if 
the chance-comers are numerous : they may eat and drink 
as freely as if invited ; and when they perceive the platter 
empty, they riſe up and go away, without taking leave 
or returning thanks : nor do the people ever aſk theſe in- 
truders whence they came, or whither they are going. 
Theſe feaſts are kept on ſeveral occaſfons, as, on a 
marriage, the birth of a child, their advancement to ſome 
dignity, or the like, when every one makes his lord 
a preſent ſuitable to his ability, and alſo. aſſiſts at the ſo- 
lemnity. Awe ere 1 75 
At theſe entertainments they ſing love ſongs, and play 
upon an inſtrument of à very extraordinary ſhape; the 
body and neck teſemble thoſe of a lute, but the belly- 
Part 18 not made of wood, but of a ſkin as thin as a blad- 
der. The firings are bairs of the elephant's tail, or 
theads of palm-tree, reaching from the bottom of the in- 
ſtrument to the top of the neck, and tied to ſeveral rings 
placed ſome higher and others lower. At theſe rin 
hang thin plates of iron and filver, of different ſizes and 
tones. When the ſtrings are ſtruck, the rings ſhake, 
which moving the plates, the latter yield a confuſed kind 
of gingle. Thoſe who play on this inſtrumeat tune the 
ſtrings and ſtrike them with their fingers like a harp, 
very ſkilfully, ſo that they make a ſound Fein, 
Enough. 4 DE OO e 
The moſt ingenious of their inſtruments, as well as 
that moſt in uſe, is thus deſcribed by Carli. They take 
a ſtick which they bend like a bow, and.tying it, bind 
to it fifteen long, dry, and empty gourds, or calabaſhes, 
of different ſizes to ſound diflerent notes, with each a 
hole at the top, and a ſmaller hole three fingers lower. 
This laſt hole they ſtop. up half way, and cover that at 
the top with a little thin bit of board at ſome diſtance 
above it. They then take a cord, made of the bark of 
a tree, and faſtening it to both ends of the inſtrument, 
hang it about their neck. To play upon it, they uſe 


Wo ſticks, with the ends covered with a bit of rag, and 


ſtriking upon the little boards, make, the gourds gather 
wind; which being driven out of the half-ſtopped. hole, 
give ſounds reſembling thoſe of an organ, and make an 
agreeable harmony, eſpecially when three or four of them 
%% 
Ibey have alſo flutes and pipes, which the court muſi- 
cians play upon very ſkilfully ; the common people al 
uſe pipes with little rattles, and other inſtruments which 
._ They make their drums zin the following manner: 


wy 


They cut che trunk of a tres three quarters of an ell long 


ot more, lor when they hang them, about their necks 
they reach almoſt to the ground. Theſe they hollow 
within, and cover the top and bottom with the ſkin of a 
ty ger 
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tyger, or ſome other beaſt, which makes a hideous noiſe 


_ they beat it, after their manner, with the open 

and. 

Beſides theſe great drums, which are uſed in the army, 
there is a ſmaller ſort, made either of the fruit of the 
aliconda tree, or of a ſmaller piece of the trunk of a tree 
made hollow, with a ſkin over one end only: theſe they 
beat upon only with one hand. 

When the people dance they keep good time with the 
muſic, clapping the palms of their hands together; but 
at court they generally move their feet in a kind of 
Moreſco meaſure, with great gravity. | 

The chief paſtimes of the Congo blacks are dancing 
and ſinging. They alſo play at cards, ſtaking ſmall 
ſhells, which are their money. In the evening, when 
the women are returned with their children from the 
fields, they light a fire in the middle of their cottages, 
and ſitting round it on the ground, eat what they have 
brought; then talk till they fall backward with fleep, 
and thus ſpend the night, 


SE T. VI. 


Y their Marriages ; the ſeparate Employments of the Huſ- 
hy Ap and Wife ; the Treatment of their Cundens their 
- Funerals and Mourning, 5 


HE people of Congo who have embraced the reli- 

ion of the Portugueſe, marry after their manner; 

but will not be reſtrained from keeping as many miſtreſſes 
as they can maintain. When a young man expreſſes his 
dieſire to marry, his parents ſend a preſent to the relations 
of the young woman on whom he fixes his choice, re- 


queſting their daughter as a wife for their ſon. With |- 


this preſent an earthen pot of palm wine is alſo ſent, and 
before the preſent is received, all the wine is to be drank 
by the girl's parents and friends, the father and mother 
drinking firſt, After this is done, the father returns an 
anſwer, and his receiving the preſent is conſidered as a 
proof of his compliance. The young man upon this 
immediately with his friends and relations to the 
ouſe of his miſtreſs's father, and, having received her of 
her parents, conducts her home, where he lives with her 
in order to be ſatisfied whether ſhe will have children, 
Whether ſhe will be diligent in her daily labour, and 
prove very obedient ; and if, in two or three years time, 
He finds her faulty in any of theſe points, he ſends her 
back to her parents, and has the preſent reſtored ; but 
"when the fault is on his fide, he can recover nothing, 
The woman, however, is not conſidered in a worſe light 
'on this account, but generally undergoes another trial 
Toon after. 1 
If after a man's enjoying, during two or three years, 
all the privileges and endearments of the marriage ſtate, 
he at laſt ventures to tie the nuptial knot, he ſends to all 
His and his bride's relations, who never fail to come on 
the day appointed, dreſſed in the moſt coftly ornaments 
they can either purchaſe or borrow. Every one breaks 
out into congratulations and good-wiſhes. The prieſt, 
if any can be had (for in ſome parts of the kingdom they 
may happen to be whole years without ſeeing a prieſt ) 
comes in and performs the ceremony; then follows the 
dowry, and ſome mutual preſents, ſuitable co their rank. 
The marriage ceremony is quickly ſucceeded by a 
\ ſumptuous banquet, and upon theſe occaſions they exert! 
all their abilities. The repaſt commonly laſts till after 
ſun-ſet, or rather as long as there are any victuals or li- 
„„ 
No ſooner are all the proviſions eaten than every one 
diverts himſelf as he likes, ſome by finging or dancing, 
others by drinking, ſmoking, or ſleeping, the latter of 
which generally crowns the feaſt ; and the next riſing ſun 
Sends them all home. | | 7 
In caſe of adultery the gallant is obliged to give the va- 
lue of a ſlave to the huſband, and the woman to aſk; par- 
don; and if this be not done, the huſband may eaſily ob- 
tain a divorce from the Portugueſe prieſt. 
" The hufband is obliged io procure an babitation, to 
clothe his wife and children in a manner agreeable to his 
Tank, to prune the trees, to grub up roots, and to carry 
home the wine as often as the veſſel fills. On the 
other band, the woman is to find proviſions for her huſ- 


- 
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are uſually in black, with a cap on their head, which falls 


| ſhall diſpatch him ſoone 


Conco Proves, 


till noon, and at her return prepares the dinner. If an 
thing is wanted, ſhe muſt either buy it with her own mo. 
ney, or barter clothes for it, The man ſits alone at ta- 
ble, while the wife and children wait to ſupply him with 
what he wants, When he has dined, the remainder 
comes to them; and though they may ſit down to eat it 
if they pleaſe, yet they generally ſtand, from the opinion 
that they ought to pay this mark of reipect to him whom 
wy are born to ſerve and obey, | 

he mothers of thoſe who have not embraced the No. 
miſhreligion preſent their infants, as ſoon as they are born, 
to their own prieſts, in order to know their good or ill 
fortune, The pretended prophet then. taking the child 
in his arms, after making his obſervations on the muſcles 
and other parts of the child's body, predicts to the pa- 
rents juſt what he thinks proper. The ſame is done by 
ſick perſons, in order to know the cauſe of their diſtemper, 
and whether they will recover; and if the prieſt. gueſſes 
wrong, he is never at a loſs for an excuſe. 

It 1s cuſtomary for the parents, or the pagan prieſt, to 
order the young people to abſtain from eating either the 
fleſh of ſome particular wild beaſt, ſome ſorts of poultry, 
or a particular fruit or root ; and theſe orders are as invio- 
lably kept, as they are ſtrictly enjoined ; for they would 
ſooner faſt for ſeveral days than taſte the ſmalleſt piece of 
the forbidden food. 

When a perſon dies, they wrap-up the corpſe in a piece 
of cotton cloth ; but the poor make uſe of ftraw mats, 
then bury the body in the fields, and diſtinguiſh the grave 
by placing a heap of raiſed earth upon it: others place 
upon this heap the horn of ſome uncommon beaſt ; and 
others plant trees, and form arbours around it. | 
Both rich and poor obſerve a kind of mourning for 
their near relations, which begins with a cloſe confine- 
ment, and- abſtinence from all refreſhment during three 
days: after which thoſe of the common rank ſhave theic 
heads, and anoint themſelves all over with oil; upon 
which they rub ſuch a quantity of earth, duſt, and dried 
leaves of various kinds, as gives them a moſt frightful ap- 
pearance. Thoſe of higher rank content themſelves with 
ſhaving the upper part of the head, binding about it a 
lift of cloth, linen, or leather, and confining themſelves 
in their houſes eight days; after which they gradually 
return to their former way of life. — 

Widows are obliged to ſubmit to a much longer 
retirement, eſpecially at court, and in the populous cities, 
where it would be thought ſcandalous to be ſeen abroad 
in leſs than a year after the death of an huſband ; but in 
more remote places they are allowed to go about their own 
affairs much ſooner. Upon their firſ appearance they 


* 


back upon their ſhoulders : their upper garment, which 
is generally woollen, is open on the ſides, and reaches as 
low as the knee both before and behind. That of the 
women of quality is of the ſame ſtuff and colour, but 
fuller, and plaited about the neck. The widow flaves 
of $t, Salvadore, Laanga, and other places, are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ſharp-pointed cap, about thirty inches high, 
which makes a ſtrange appearance. | EE 
We ſhall conclude this ſection with deſcribing a very 
ſingular cuſtom which prevails at Congo. The people be- 
lieve that the dying are juſt upon paſting from a wretched 
and troubleſome life into a ſtate of eaſe and happineſs; 
and from thence infer, that the moſt charitable office they 
can do them is to haſten their deliverance z and therefore, 
when a'perſon is at the point of death, they ſtrive who 
ſt, by ſtopping his mouth and 
noſe, and ſtriking him upon the breaſt with their fiſts or 
knees, which they imagine an inftance of kindneſs, as 
it ſhortens. his, laſt ſtruggles and agonies, and ſpeedily 


ſends him into a ſtate of reſt and bliſs. 


3005 nee - ONO 
Their Ignorance of the Sciences and their Skill in ſeveral 
Arts, particularly in working Iron and Weaving : their 
| Carpenters, Joiners, and Potters; and their Method of 
Travelling. e A. 
H E inhabitants of Congo cultivate no. ſciences : 

they keep no hiſtories of their ancient kings; nor 
any records of. 
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band and children: ſhe accordingly works in the fields 
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: paſt ages; for they have not the art of 
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- They reckon the year by winter ſeaſons, which they | 
begin upon the fifteenth of May, and end on the fifteenth 
of November : they alſo reckon the month by the full 

moon, but do not divide the days into hours and minutes. 
Working of iron is much eſteemed amongſt them, not 
only on account of its extraordinary uſe, but from a tra- 
dition, that its firſt inventor became afterwards king of 

Congo; and yet it has received ſo little improvement, 
that a ſtranger who ſaw them working at the forge, 
would find all the appearance of its being ſtill in its in- 
fancy. The workman ſits on the ground, or at beſt up- 

on a ſtone (for they have no notion of ſtanding to work) 
- with an ill-ſhaped hammer in one hand, a piece of iron 
in the other, and, inſtead of an anvil, a hard ſtone be- 
tween his legs, upon which he beats and ſhapes one iron, 
while his foot is moving a wretched pair of bellows to 
heat another.. 5 1 | 5 | 
They do not dig the ore out of the mines; but content 
Pen ſuch a quantity as the heavy rains and 
torrents bring down in a kind of duſt or dirt into the 
valleys and highways ; and for receiving it dig holes and 
trenches. When it is ſettled at the bottom, and the 
water taken off or dried up, they cover the whole with' 
charcoal; and by blowing it, when lighted, purge the 
metal from its droſs, and melt it into a lump, which they 
' afterwards fabricate in the above manner, performing the 
whole with ſo little art, that the points of their * 
darts, and arrows, their ſcymetars, cutlaſſes, and other. 
weapons, are elumſy, and ill-ſhaped, _ wh 
--» Their method of weaving is ſtill more rude and im- 
perfect: and yet one would be aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the cu- 
rious works performed by ſuch ſimple means. They have | 
neither loom; ſhuttle, nor other inſtruments in uſe among 


OY 


them; but only faſten their threads at both ends to 
pieces of wood laid upon the ground at no conſiderable]. ' 
diſtance; for rap hr a weaye a piece of any greater | 


length than will ſerve for one fingle dreſs. Having braced | 
the threads of the woof as tight as they can, they conduct 


tte croſs - web between them with aſtoniſhing patience, 


ſome of them adorn their web with various works in 
checkers, diamonds, flowers, and net - work in different 
colours, with ſurpriſing neatneſs, conſidering the manner 
in whieh the whole is performed: but among us a weaver 
is able to do as much work in one day as they in twenty. 
With reſpect to their joiners and carpenters, who at 
Congo are of one trade, their tools conſiſt of a miſhapen 
ax, the back of which ſerves for a hammer; at one end 
is alſo a kind of chiſſel, the other is ſharp- pointed like a 
Le and both are faſtened to a wooden handle, — 
The work they produce is clumfy and without art, and 
being performed with ſuch aukward tools, is fix times as 
long ere it is finiſhed, as a better hand, with better tools, 


as if they were rather darning than weaving; and yet 


* 


would be in making a more perfect work. = 

The potters, for want of a wheel, ſhape their clay by 
the help of a piece of a gourd, which ſerves them as a 
mould; and, inſtead of an oven or a kiln, burn a quan- 
tity of ſtraw over and about it. 
In many caſes, as in the making of their ordinary huts, 
boats, nets, and the like, every one works for himſelf, 
.-- "Their: artifts have ſhewn but little ſkill in contriving | 

vehicles for carriage. They have neither coaches, carts, 
beaſts of burthen, or even faddle horſes, mules, or afles ; 
but the people are carried on the ſhoulders of their ſlaves, 
de it ever fo far, or the roads ever ſo bad. The rich | 
commonly travel in a kind of hammocks, with a covering 
over them to ſhelter them from the ſun; and perhaps a 
flave runs with an umbrella to ſhade his maſter. on the | 
ſunny- fide, and ſometimes only for grandeur. -- The 
hammocks, ſome of which are made of net-work, and 
others of ſtrong ſtuffs, are faſtened at both ends to a pole, 
which is carried upon the ſhoulders or the heads of two 
ſtout ſlaves, who are relieved at proper intervals by two 
others, or more, if their maſter can afford it; while he 

lies lolling at his eaſe, ſmoking, ſleeping, or lookin 
about him, with all the indolence that makes a part o 
African as well as Afatic lu dux. 
Some of theſe carriages' are borne by four ſlaves, and 
reſemble the palanquins of India; they having an eaſy 
couch and à pillow, and above a canopy and curtains 
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ſun, the rain, or the wind; Theſe are mote convenient 
than the other, and require a great number of ſlaves; on 
which account they are only be for perſons of high tank, 
and are therefore commonly embroidered with gold, ſil- 
ver, and ſilk, "FT OR ST ited bit 
On the other hand; thoſe of the lower rank are con- 
tented with being carried ſitting in a kind of open chair, 
or even a broad leathern ftrap,: hanging to a pole cartied 
7 y_ ſhoulders, and holding an umbrella in their 
and. AS. CECT 
All theſe methods of travelling require, beſides the or- 
dinary relay of flaves, another ſet to carry proviſions. 
tents, and other conveniences for the journey; and thoſe. 


who have not a ſufficient number of them may hire them 


of thoſe who have. e e e gia 

Indeed, their beſt method of travelling is chargeable, 
inconvenient, and tedious z for even thoſe, who have all 
the opportunities for expedition, muſt let their porters 
and carriers reſt ſo often, either upon real or pretended 
occaſions, that they ſeldom make half the ſpeed that 
might be expected; while the badneſs and difficulty of 
the roads, and the want of them in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, where they are obliged to cut their way through 
woods and through thickets of thorns and brambles; to 


high and almoſt impaſſable rocks and mountains, expoſed 
to danger from wild beaſts and venomous reptiles, muſt 


rivers, ſometimes only by means of a rope thrown, over 
and faſtened to a tree; and, at beſt, in ſome old boat, 
made of the bark, or Cut out of the ſtump of a tree. 


Of the Buildings and Furniture of the Congoeſe : with a 
2 of St. Salvadore, the Metropolis of the King- 


FIVHEIR. houſes are generally no better than round 
| buts, low, and ill built with wood and mud, with< 
out any floor beſide the e or any cieling : 
they are commonly ill contrived, and poorly thatched 
with ſtraw or fern; but this is ſufficient to defend them 
from the ſun, rain, or wind. They have no windows, 
nor any light but from the doors, which are uſually fo 
low, that the ſhorteſt man muſt ſtoop to enter them, and 
the talleſt can hardly Rand upright within the little build- 
ing. . Theſe tents are more or leſs ſpacious according to 
the largeneſs of the family, who live promiſcuouſly in 
them, and at night light a fire in the centre, the ſmoke 
of which makes its way through, the thatch, while they 
lie round it with. their heads toward the wall. The 
houſes of the city of St. Saluadore, and ſome other of theic 
towns, are however ſomewhat higher, better thatched, 
and white-waſhed both within and without: theſe are 


divided into apartments, the chief of which have their 
| floors matted... Thoſe which belong to. perſons of rank 


are ſtill more capacious, and have a kind of hall to receive 
their viſitors, beſides diſtinct apartments for their wives, 
ſervants, and ſlaves, which ſtand like ſo many houſes 
either adjoining to each other, or incloſed within the ſame 
%%% Ba FE I ACPEIAL Ms 

\ - Thoſe of the Portugueſe muſt be excepted, they being 
commonly built of brick and mortar, after the Zuropear 


ſuch examples have not been able to raiſe the emulation 
of the Congoeſe to endeavour to imitate them. 
The furniture of the natives is much of a piece with 
inſtruments of agriculture ; a batchet to fell-timber; a 
cutlaſs, which they. uſually carry about them when they 
grain, and the like; and their kitchen furniture, which 
conſiſts of a pot, a kettle, a ladle, à few earthen platters, 


baſhes, out. of 


ES 


to > mas perſon, indolently reclined within, from the 
| Por-. I. Ke N a 5 5 ; 


RES 
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manner, and for the moſt part pretty well furniſhed ; but 


their houſes, it chiefly. conſiſting of a few ill-contrived 


are travelling, or going to war; A few. calabaſhes, "> 
which they ſtore their proviſions, as their toots, pulſe, 


a hand- mill to grind their corn, and fome ſmall cala- 
Fl ) ich tbey eat and drink. Their beſt 
bedding 8 a large coarſe ſackcloth filled with Funct 


render the moſt delightful conveniences for travelling 
diſagreeable, when attended with delay. Add to this, 
their being frequently obliged to croſs large and rapid 


\ 


of 


croſs pathleſs deſarts and burning ſands z to travel over 
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eaves, or the like, with a ſlight covering, and perhaps 
ig ſtump of wood for'a-pillow. If the meaner ſort have 
an thing better than the bare ground to lie upon, it is 
- only ſome ſtra w, fern, ruſhes, or leaves; and as they are 
all — kindle a fire at night, on account of the 
violent it frequently communicates itſelf to their 
\ bedding, and in a few. moments ſets the whole houſe 
In a flame, even ſometimes before they can have time 
to eſtape out of ity and ĩt is not unuſual for the flames 
to ſpread over a whole town or hamlet. Tables, chairs 
and fools, with many other pieces of furniture eſteemed 

_ - neceffary. in Europe, are never uſed by the common peo- 
Ne their princes and great lorda, ſince the coming 
of the Portugueſe, have endeavoured to imitate, in ſome 
degree, the richneſs of their Furniture; But all their fine- 
ry conſiſts in having their floors neatly matted, or co- 
-vered with a fine carpet, and <p haneryy ONT with 
tapeſtry: have alſo a- few large cheſts, in which 
they lay 3 ranged about their apart- 


ments, and over them hang their arms and apparel in an | 


irregular manner. Indeed in the palaces of ſome of the 


chief princes and viceroys, the; zooms are adorned with | ; x 


large and ſplendid umbrellas, and many pieces of furni- 
ture purchaſed of the Portugueſe. merchants, as pictures, 
Aooking-glafſes, ſtately couches, eaſy chairs, cuſhions, 
: eabinets, caſkets, drinking- glaſſes, China-ware, ward- 
robes filled with rich clothes, and other coſtly houſhold 
Furgiture.” | Thoſe of the nobility who are unable to pur- 
chaſe theſe expenſive pieces of furniture, content them- 


ſelves with either rudely imitating them, or, which is 
more common, with deſpiſing them with a philoſophic | 


pride, as things unworthy the regard of a great mind. 


After giving this account of the buildings and furniture 


of the natives, we ſnall add a deſcription of the capital of 
the kingdom, ancieatly called Banza Congo; but it is now 
known by the name of St. Salnadere, which was given it 


E . This city is ſitusted in 14* 25” E. 
 Jongitude, and in 50 S. latitude, upon a very high hill 
moftly of ſolid rock, about two leagues in compats, and 


about a hundred and fifty miles to the eaſt of the ſea, It 
is ſhaded by a variety of fruit trees, as the palm, lemon, 
and orange tree, and yields a delightful proſpect all round 
it, as it commands the neighbouring country on every 
3 far as the ſight can reach, without being obſtructed 
by woods or mountains. The river Zaira runs on the 
| -Fouth-eaff fide, iy 0s the ue is very ſteep. The mo- 
' narchs of Congo choſe this city for their refidence, on ac · 
FERN of its $cios Almoſt inteceltble to an enemy, 


3 


, on highway that leads up to it is broad, but wind- 
E the aſcent about five miles in lengttn. 
It is ſeated almoſt in the centre of the kingdom; and 
on the top of the mountain is a large plain, well wateted 
and coyered with farms; and there are alſo a great num- 
ber of cattle, by which means the place may be eaſily ſup · 
bfi with provifions. The mountain has alſo ſome iron 
mines of ſingular uſe to the inhabitants, who there work 
that metal into weapons, and inſtruments of agriculture, 
St. Salvadore ftands on an angle of the mountain facing 
the ſouth-caft; it enjoys a ſerene and healthy air, and, 
being ſtrongly fortified by nature, has no walls, except 
on the ſouth ſide. The houſes ſtand pretty near to each 
other; maſt of them belong to perſons. of quality, who 
enjoy. ſuch a number of little ſtructures within one in- 
Joſure, that they appear like ſmall towng. Thoſe which 
1 the inferior people run in a ftrajght line, and 
La very handſome fifeets ; theſe are moſtly ſpacious, 
but their walls are all of ſtraw, except ſome which the 
Portoginſe Bare cauſed to be built of brick, and covered 


The royal palace is a ſpacious building, encompaſſed 
With EY re wall, and has the es of a ſmal] 
city ; but the wall that faces the Portugueſe quarter is the 
Fe 1 . os 8 other 

three tides being only of ſtraw, though neatly enough 
diſpoſed, The walls of the inner apartments are of the 
ſame materials, but covered with hanging or mats eu- 
wzought, The inner court contains ' gardens; and 
orchards, adorned with alleys, arbours, oy payilionis that 
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make 2 h. ſome appearance. H den or twelve 


- conſequently not eafy.to be ſurpriſed or attacked. The poll, 
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churches, of which the cathedral and ſeven others are 
within, the town, and three within the palace. The * 
feats had ſome years ago a college, wherein four of the, 
were conſtantly employed in teaching the Latin and Por. 
tagucſe tongues, and in catechifing the children, The 
town is ſupplied with plenty of freſh water by two foun. 
tains, one in che fireer called St. Jago, and the other in 
the palace; and, beſides, there is on the eaſt ſide, near 
the foot of the hill, à ſpring of excellent water, which 
ſerves to refreſh the adjacent tands, They have here but 
few ſheep and oxen, but great plenty of goats and hogs; 
here is a large market in a piazza before the great 
church, well furniſhed with proviſions. The reſt of that 
ſquare is encompaſſed by mus houſes moſtly inhabi- 
ted by noblemen, as are alſo many others in the ſuburbs 
of the city and the adjacent country. That part which 
is encloſed, and called the Portugueſe city, is reckoned 
about a mile in compaſs, and the king's palace is nearly 
the ſame.” The walls about each of them are very thick 

but their gates are neither ſhut nor guarded, ; 
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1 Cango ; the abſolute Authority 


Of the Gouarnment of C | of the 
King, who poſſeſſes all the. Lands; in what Manner the 
| Kingdom is elactius; and how the Ejeftion is performed. 
The Ceremony of the King's bleſſing the People, and that of 
his granting Invefiitures ; the Grandeur. of his Court; 
the Splendor wath which the King goes abroad, and hears 
Maſs. In what Manner the Affairs of Government are 
tram ſactad. The King's Scraghe; his Forces; and the 
Manner in which the Laws are-executed. 


HE government of Congo is monarchical, and as 

deſpotic as any in ia or Africa, The king is the 
ſole proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, 
which he beſtows upon whom he pleaſes, on condition 
of being paid a certain tribute aut of them; and turns 
the people out of it failure of paying it, or even at 
his own pleaſure. : -princes of the blood are ſubje& 
to the ſame lam; ſo that there is no perſan, let his r | 
or quality be hat it may, that can bequeath a foot of 
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land to his-beirs or ſucceſſors: and when theſe owners 


under the croun die, they immediately.devalve to it again. 
The P however, ſince their becoming maſters 
of the country, have prevailed on the monarchs to permit 


and | the heirs and ſueceſſors of the tenants to continue in the 


effion of ſuch lands, and have obliged the, tenants to 
pay their tribute more readily. and exactly; than they did 
formerly. The tribute affixed to the grant of lands to 
the - governors of provinces, and to ſeveral marquiſes, 
counts, and other nobles, is expreſsly ordered to be 
brought to court once in three years at fartheſt; which, 
joined to the ambition and ayarice of thoſe lords, make 
them oppreſs the people in a cruel manner, and not only 
firip them of all they have, but. even ſell, without the 
merey, their tenants, with their wives and children, 


The kingdom is partly hereditary, and partly elective. 
perſori can be choſen who. is nat of the royal blood : 

but whether he be of a nearer or farther branch, whether 
by the male or female fide, or whether barn of the wiſe 


or one of the king's concubines, is not material, a baſtard 


being eſteemed as capable of ſucceeding to the throne as 
one born in wedlock ; and therefare, upon the deceaſe of 
a monarch, there ſeldom fails of being a great number of 
competitors, though the choice commonly falls on him 
who brings the greateſt number of friends and forces with 
him to the field of election, provided he be of the church 
of Rom; for none elie are permitted to ſtand as candi- 


dates for the cr ww... 
eed upon a ſuccefior, all the 


As ſoon as they have 
grandees of the realm are ſummoned to appear on a plain 
near St. Salvadore, 'whence they proceed in pomp to the 
cathedral, once a noble ſtructure built by the Portugueſe, 
but now fallen to On theſe occalions an altar is 
richly adorned, and near it is a ſplendid throne, on which 
the biſhop or his vicar is ſeated ;_ toward the other end of 


'the altar is a chair of tate, for the officer who is 20 de- 


* * ud +» Tlare 


andthe diſcharge 
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clare the perſon elected: he is ſurrounded by tho eandi- J ſents, and a ſubmiſſiye behaviout, regain the royal fa- 


dates, who yet know not who the electors have pitched | 
upon, and are waiting with impatience to hear him de- 
clared; but, before the oſſicer mak es his proclamation, he] 
riſes from his chair, aud kneeling before the altar offer 

up a prayer, and then returning to- his ſoat, pronsunces 
2 long ſpeech on the duties of a monarch, and the many 
cares and difficulties with which that ſtation is attended; 
aſter which be declares to the aſſembly, that he and the 
other gletors, having impartially weighed the merit of the 
.candidates, have Choſen ſuch an one to enjoy the dignity 
of ſovereigne ++ ee 93904” 1119 7 90th 

He then ſteps forward, takes the new ſavereign by the 
hand, and bre him te the biſhap, they both knee] 
beſore him. While the king continues on his knees, the 
a gives him a ſhoxt admonition, in which, among 
other things, he exhorts him to ſhew bimſelf a zealous 
protector of the Chriſtian religion, and an obedient fon of 
6ñjl nn e ee, 
de uſual oaths are then adminiſtered to him, and 
be unces them with a loud voice; after which the 


9 


biſhop leads him by the hand to the throne erected for 


him, puts the royal ſtandard into his hand, and a crown 
upon his head : upon which: the whole aſſembly fall 
proftrate before him, acknowledging him far their king 
with loud acclamations, to wbich ate added the fourtd of 
martial inſtruments, and ſoon after the firing of artillery. 
The ceremony being over, the new king takes the name 


ki .. { 74.8 | FEE * . | 
| "There ate two remarkable ceremonies which follow 
that of the king's coronation; the moſt; conſiderable of 
which. is that at the new monargh's publickly bleſſing the 
people; the other is that of his granting the inveſtiture 
of the principal paſts and fiefs in his dominions. AY 
The days fixed for each are proclaimed with extraar- 
dinary pamp and cetemany throughout the kingdom, and 
in &. Salvadore, by the firing of the artillery and the 
ſound of muſical inftruments. The ſirſt af theſe ceremo- 
nies: brings a prodigious concourſe: of people from all 
parts, for they eftcem his bleſſing of ſuch value, that they 
Would think it a dreadful thing to be deprived af it. 
The manarch appears en the day Nr in the ut - 
moſt ſplendor, ſurrounded. hy his guards and a numerous 
court, with all the governors and nobles'of his kingdom, 
magnificently dreſſed and attended. The ceremony is 
performed on a ſpacious plain, ſuſſitient to contain the 
innumerable multitudes that flock to it, and on an emi- 
neuce is raiſed a ſplendid throne coveted with a canopy, 
where the new king being ſeated, is conſpicuous to the 
hole aſſembly: his nobles and miniſters are ſituated 
ntarer or Farther from him according to their rank, but 
all full in his view. If there are any aſſembled who 


Po 
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Have incurred his-Uiſplenſure, he caſts his. firſt looks upon 


them, and cauſes them to be driven from his preſende, as 
weiches unworthy of his blefling ; when the papulace,] 
emulous to expreſs their zeal far their. prince, lay violent 
ande on theſe obnoxious perſons, and drag them away, 
treating tham with ſuch indignities, that they often lofe' 
their lives: before .can. diſengage themſelves from the 
vaſt crowd whoſe:reſentment is thus dra vn on them. Hy 
this means the king often gets rid of ſuch bad miniſters 
with the greateſt caſe, whom he could not have attempted 
to-puniſh in any other way without imminent danger. 
* "Theſe proſeribed perſons are no ſooher removed, than 
the king, addrefling. himſelf to the reſt of the aſſembly, 
_ exhorts them to preſerve their loyalty to him, and pro · 
miſes them in return his favour and protection. Then 
riſing from his throne, they proſtrate themſelves on the 
ground before him, and he gives them his blefling, not 
ia words, but by a peculiar ſpreading: of his arms over 
them, and gefticulation of his fingers; for which they, 
on their part, expreſs their joy and gratitude by loud ac- 
_ elawations and clapping their hands, "The whole cere- 
mony concludes; with the ſound of various inſtruments; 
r1ge of the artillery. From that time all 
who have ſurvived the diſgrace of being denied a ſhare in 
te „ are- regarded with horror and contempt, 
_ (xXTopt they can, by menns of their friends, by rich pre- 
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1 
vour; which if they do, they are admitted to the pre- 
ſence of the king, whoſe blefing wipes away all their K. 
N loa Rab, 18 3 | my a 
82% ceremony of granting inveſtitutes is performei 
with much the ſame ſplendor. On the day appointed oh 
king appears with the utmoſt magnificence on his throne, 
while all who, are candidates ſor a new. poſt, fief, or ing 
veſtiture, lie proſtrate before him, encompalled by yz, 
crowds of ſpeators, in the ſame poſture. At the thi 
$iſcyarge of the artillery, the candidates are regula]y 
introduced to the foot of the throne, ac 


kneeling at the lowermolt ſtep of the throne, the grant is 
brought them by a chief miniſler ; which having received 
with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, the ki 

a ſet ſpeech, of the greatneſs of the 
a ſolemn oath to conform themſelves: after which the in- 
ſignia of their dignity are delivered: to them, which are a 
White bonnet, more or les. rich, according to the dignity 


granted, a flag of honour, à chair of ſtate, a ſcy metar, 


and a carpet. The whole concludes with proſtrations, 
clapping of hands, and thankful acclamations, extollin 

the royal favour; though it is commonly. ſaddled with 
ſuch tribute, and other hard conditions, as are impoſſible 


m. wa Lott uns I 4 AF 
The whole buſineſs being thus diſpatched, the king 
riſes, and the ceremony is cloſed, as it began, with the 
loud huzzas of the people, and the noiſe of the artillery 
and muſical inſttumenis; in the midſt of which he is con- 
ducted to his palace. 1 8 JH: 


As the court is fond of imitating the. Portugueſe, 


the 
© | nobility not only wear ſhort cloaks, ſcarlet jackets, N 


long ſpados; but ſtrive to outvie.cach other in their ſilks 
and velvets, gold and filyer tiſſue, lace, fringe, and other 
finery; and indeed the whole court, with the retinue 
the king, his table: furniture and attendants, his thron 


del, His table is covered With variety oſt ex⸗ 


| quiſite meats, his ſide-bgard with the moſt delicate 


ceded by two young pages of the nobleſt familie | 
kingdom ; one bearing & royal ſhield, covered with a ty- - 


of the moſt e 
wines 


and dther liquors, and he has taſters to examine ever 

thing he eats and drinks,. He has rich veſſels of gold an; 

ſiwer, folely ſor his dun uſe, and always eats alone; 
for be never ſuffeta any perſon, though of the higheſt 
rank, to fit with him: their greateſt 8 1 is to ſtand 
about him. The throne of ſtate, on which he gives pub- 
lie audience twice or three times a week, has an aſcent of 
three ſteps covered with Inaian tapeſtry ; and the cl 115 of 


before him, are-coyered with grimſon velvet, adorned with 
boſſes and nails of gold. n 


merous guard, ſome of whom are armed with muſquets, 
and others with lances, bows, and arrows; but the! 
march before him. without any regularity, Theſe are 
followed by crawds of. muſicians, who may be heard at 
a great diſtanpe, and ſerve to give notice of his deen 
ert to theſe are the officers of the hquſhold, followed by 
the . ts of the Holy Croſs, an order inſtituted by the 
frſt'C ev king of Conge. dene next, pre- 
E 


# > 


ou ſuin, and the fwerd of Hate, adorned with 8 
mes; the other halds a faff which bas a large 

ſilver at each end, and is covered with red velvet. On 
wha are eniploye 


He proceeds.to.mnaſs with much the ſame pomp ; and 


. phjire (in WHICH, be may fic when 
he thinks fit) arid ſeveral velvet or damaſk cuſhions to 


| >mpanied b 
their relations and- friends in the ee arers” There 


ng informs them, in 
e favour he bellows 
on them, the conditions upon which it is granted, and 
| the duties he expects from them; to all which they take 


| a to be performed but by oppreſſing thoſe who are under 
af one of the kings of Portugal, as all his predeceſſors them. | 4 m 
have done ever ſince the reign of the firſt Chriſfian 


and ceremonia}s,. are regulated after the Portugue/e ma- 


ate on which he ſits, as well as the table which ſtands 


When the king goes abroad, he is attended by a nu- 


aitics in the 


. - 
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It tin dhe Goſpel is read, when he takes it from him, and 
holds it up till that is ended, and then the prieſt brings 


bim the Goſpel for him to kiſs it. At the offertory he 


walks toward the altar, where the prieſt gives him the pat- 
den to kiſs; after which he makes his offering, and retires 

To his place. At the elevation of the hoſt he takes the 
lighted taper again, and continues upon his knees during 
moſt of the remainder of the maſs; all which time the 

muſic continues playing, and the proper anthems are ſung. 
The ſervice being ended, the king fits down and receives 

bin ee of his court; and having given them 

his bleffing, and his hand to kiſs, returns to the palaee in 
the fame pomp and order. | inen! 


The king's court conſiſts not only of the officers of his 


houſhold, but of all the governors of his kingdom, who, 
vn their, coming to pay their homage and tribute, appear 
with a large and ſplendid retinue; to which may be 
added, his generals and other military officers, who are 
vbliged to come and give an account of the ſucceſs of 
their arms, and the ſtate of their forces. He haz alſo his 
auditors, judges of different tribunals, counſellors; and 
ſecretaries, whoſe buſineſs, however important and diffi- 
cult, is ſoon diſpatched, becauſe: every thing is tranſacted 
in a verbal and fummary manner; without any — 4 
yet the multiplicity of affairs obliges them to appear fre- 

uently before him; and, as few of them can read, his 
deciſions and orders can only be received by word of 
mouth, and be conveyed by them to their diſtant clients; 
by perſons of known character, intruſted with ſome un- 


- 


| doubted token, that what they bring is the reſult of the 


royal will. However, if the diſtance of the place, or 
the nature of the mellage, requires à fuller diſcuſſion, 
the king's orders are ſent in writing to the governor or 
officer concerned to ſee them executed; but then he is 
obliged to get ſome miſſionary or prieſt, to read it to him, 
and to write an anſwer to it; which he muſt ſend by the 
ſame courier, to let his majeſty know how punctually his 
ordeis have been obeyed; the leaſt failure in which bein 
reckoned ſuch an offence as to cauſe him to be deprivec 
of his office, or even of all he is worth. Thus thefe 
great officers, notwithſtanding. their vaſt _—_— and 
outward grandeur, are in fact as much flaves-as thoſe over 
whom they tyrannize, and live in eontinual dread of ſome 
ſignal token of royal diffidence and reſentment, either of 
which is ſufficient to procure their deſtruction. 
Though the king's palace, which was built by the Por- 
tugueſe, is vaſtly ſpacious,” grand, and commodious, 
the ſeraglio may properly be termed a priſon. * He is al- 
lowed but one wife, yet may have as many concubines as 
he pleaſes ; and theſe, on entering the palace, are con- 
fined during the remainder of their life. Their apart- 
ments are ſurrounded” either with ſtrong high walls, or 
quickſet hedges, of ſuch a height and thickneſs, that no 
mortal can go over or through them. The government 
of this encloſure is uſually committed to ſome favourite 
nobleman. f f ; p #33 £5" £3 970 z N 4 | 
Tue lady who is married to the king is ſtyled miſtreſs 
of the women, on account of her being ſet over all the 


i 


| reſt of his ſeraglio. Before his marriage a tribute is le- 


vied throughout his kingdom, to provide a-dowry for the 
young princeſs ; which, however, is not the only tax-paid 
on this occaſion ; for, on the king's wedding-day, proper 
officers are ordered to meaſure the length and breadth of 
every bed, and the owner is taxed ſo much for every ſpan. 
The marriage-ceremony is no ſooner over, than the new 


queen is conducted to her apartment in the royal palace, 


- 


of thoſe young 


_ confellor, or of the moſt zealous miſionaries. 
His ſtanding forces are neither numerous nor well dic 


1 


with all the young ladies that are to be her conſtant at- 
tendants, where moſt of their time is ſpent in diverſions. | 
The king has not only free acceſs to her when he pleaſes; | 
but makes no ſcruple of taking the ſame freedom with any 
| ladies, as he does with his other concu- 
bines, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of his father 


ciplined, and are ſtill worſe armed and cloathed; but they 
are all obliged to a at their ſtated muſters, where they 
are uſually exerciſed, and taught particularly how-to uſe 
their defenfive weapons, and cover their bodies, which 


are naked from the waift upwards, with their ſhields 
made of thick ſkins, with ſack dexterity; as to avoid the 
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miſlive weapohs of the enemy. 
how to fall on the foe with a deſperate kind of b 
which they generally put in practice when in 3 « 


Coxco P ROPER; 


They are alſo inſtructed 


Theſe muſters are conſtantly made on S:. 
when the vaſſal princes and the governors bring their of- 
Ferit to the king; and be not only feaſts them, but 

gives them his 1 in the manner already deſeribed 

The army thus affembled; is divided into ſeveral * 
dies, before which the king marches, attended by his 
court, and taking a full view of them, commends or cen. 
ſures, puniſhes or rewards them, as he ſees occaſion ; 


after which theſe bodies engage in a ſham fight, with as 


"much ſeeming fury as if they were attacking an ene 
This mock fight being over, the king gentrally oof 
tains the combatants with a plentiful ſupper on the field 
of battle, which. is preedily devoured” by his hun ry 
gueſts, though the du 7 have raiſed is ſo thick, * 
a ſtranger can hardly breathe, or ſee through it. Aſter 
they have conſumed all the proviſions ſet before them. 
the feaſt uſually concludes with muſic, dancing, and other 
diverſions; during which they drink, till, overcome by the 
liquor and the fatigue of the day, they all lie down upon 
the bare ground, and ſleep till the next morning. 
Theſe troops are under the command of the governors 
of the provinces, who lead them-on in every expedition 
and incurſion into an enemy's country; but when the 
king goes in perſon, they are 'obliged- to repair to the 
royal ſtandard, under their reſpective officers, with their 


keep them alive two or three days: but in theſe excur- 
ſions they ſeize on every thing that comes in their. way, 
without r d to friend or foe, as corn, fruit, cattle; 
beaſts wild or tame, and even ſerpents; inſects, and the 
bark and roots of trees; fo that theit' progreſs is to be 
traced by the moſt dreadful devaſtation and miſery ; for 
the poor. inhabitants of the. villages, at the firſt alarm of 
their approach, retire” into the woods, mountains, or 
other places of ſafety, with their families, cattle, and 
what other effects they are able to convey: away; and 
leave their houſes and the reſt of their goods, as ſpoil for 
theſe ravagers, But, notwithſtanding theſe dreadful de- 
png vaſt numbers-periſh in their march, through 

unger, fickneſs, and many other accidents, ſo that the 
king frequently loſes more than half his army before he 
comes in fight of the enemy; and is ſometimes obliged to 
return, by the unfitneſs of the ſeaſon, with leſs than one 


yet | third part of it, without having ſtruck a ſtroke, or injured 


—_— his own ſubjeas. 


my in a fpacious plain : they begin an attack with great- 
er fury than regularity ; for the commander's authority 
ceaſes to have any check 1 
ment the onſet is begun. 

ſame obſtinacy, till one fide begins to give ground, which 
is no ſooner perceived, than all the army flies precipitately, 
without paying any regard to their officers, who endea- 
your to ſtop them. The flight of one army encourages 
the other to purſue, and the ſſaughter is continued without 
intermiſſion, till the vanquiſhed ate out of the conqueror's 


enemy's camp, ſeizes all the men, women, and childrea 
they find there, and branding them as ſlaves, conſider 
them as the moſt valuable part of the ſpoil; being ſure to 
find a ready market for them among the Europeans; who 
viſit their coaſt for the purpoſe of making ſuch pur- 
chaſes. As for the wounded, ſew, if any, ſurvive the 
defeat; for their weapons being poiſoned, wherever they 
draw blood the perſon ſpeedily dies, unleſs provided with 


fide thoſe of high rank. 
A victory is generally followed 
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The Gongozſe have no written laws, but every pro- | 


vince has what they term a royal judge; and bas the 


power of deciding all cauſes in civil and criminal affairs; 
an appeal, however, may be made from his deciſion to the 
king, who preſides twice a week at the ſupreme court, 
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The meliffes, or images, are for the moſt part formed 
of wood, 11 ſhape p46 oat, with the head of a tor- 
toiſe;} and in theſe images ſome ſpirit to whom the Al- 
mighty has committed the government, of a particular 
part of nature, is ſuppoſed to reſide. Hente the prieſts 
dance around them, and alk them queſtions in relation to 
| paſt and futute events. Such regard do the pagans of 


theſe countries pay to theſe motiſſos, which are made in 


various forms, that if a man, wearied with his burthen, 
throws it down in the highway, and leaves a knot of 
twiſted graſs upon it, to ſhew that he has left it under 
the care of his meti/ſo, no-pagan will venture to meddle 
With it. Bret Fe FP 

In ſhort, theſe pagah prieſts not only ſearch into fi 


K * 


turity, and offer up their prayers and praiſes to the ſpitits 
which they ſuppoſe refide in the idols, but allo ſerve as 


phyſicians and ſurgeons, generally making uſe of ſimples; 


and if theſe fail, they pretend that = certain omunous 
bird flew over the head of the Tp and prevented the 
operation of the medicine; or its effect was deſtroyed by 
means of witchcraft, „ Ne 

Here, as well as in Tndia, ey hag ordeal-trials, ſome 
of which are by fire, others by boiling water, others' by 
a poiſoned draught, which is to kill the perfon if guilty, 
or to prove harmleſs if he be innocent; but as the gan- 
gas have the ſole conduct of the buſineſs, they are faid by 
the Portugueſe ſo to manage it, that the guilty, if they 
bribe them high, ſhall eſcape unhurt ; while the innocent, 
A they neglect to take that precaution, are adjudged to 
) ui ty. int . Ki 8-828 t £3 211 


ty is become the eſtabliſhed religion of all the converted 
provinces of the kingdem: this indeed is ſaying a great 
deal; but it appears from the generality of writers, that 
the Congeeſe have only changed ae and be- 
coine more corrupt in their morals, Inſtead of receiving 
the goſpel, which breathes picty, meekneſs, and humani- 
ty, and which never was gut into their hands, they have 
had before their eyes cruel and revengeful bigots, who 
| haye drawn the ſword, of perſecution, and taught them 
cruelty, treachery, diſſimulation, and ſuch other vices as 
Cbriſlianity, much more than paganiſm, condemns. _ 
Indeed, if we may believe the generality of writers, 
the greateſt part of theſe extenſive regions have little elſe 
but the bare name of Chri/tian. _ Though popery has got 
a footing here, we find nothing of that pomp and religi- 
ous pageantry which prevails in other Rimifh countries; 
no ſtately cathedrals, no cardinals, patriarchs, archbiſhop- 


ricks, rich abbeys, or well-endowed monafteries or con- 


vents. We hear nothing of their grand feſtivals and ſo- 
lemnities, except ſuch as are rather of a ſecular nature; 
and on which the court and nobles of the kingdom repair 
to the church in great ſtate, and ſumptuous apparel], to 
hear maſs. Some of the natives are repreſented as ar- 
rant hypocrites, who embraced the Romiſb religion only 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Portugueſe, while they 
retain all their old heatheniſh ſuperſtitions; and private- 
2 their idols. Others, who have perhaps received 
detter inftruftion from their living more under the ob- 
ſervance of the Portugueſe, will expreſs a contempt for 
ſuch ſenſeleſs ſuperftitions ; and, in tance with the 
church, will conform ſo far to the laws as to go regularly 
to maſs and confeffion, and will conſent to have but one 
_ wife ; but even theſe cannot be perſuaded of the unlaw- 
fulneſs of having as many concubines as they can main- 
tain. As to other immoralities, fuch as cruelty, fraud, 
oppreſſion, exceſſive pride and floth, they ſee them more 
or leſs practiſed by moſt of the European Chriſtians who 
„ e eee, . 13 
Of the Trade of Congo, the Diſeaſes to which the Nati 
are incident, and the Manner in which the Slaves are 
* tranſported from Congo and the neighbouring Kingdoms 
ih 8 to America. ** * if 4 n 1 * 5 ; ; * | 2 
IHE chief commodities. brought by the Portugueſe 
| "into C ate either the produce of Brafil, or the 
manufactures of Europe. The former chiefly conſiſts in 
grain, fruit, plants, and other proviſions, with tobacco aud 
b brandy z 1o. that they deal with the A4/:cans_on" better 
terms than aby other European nation concerned in that 
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he Portuguzſe pretend, that by their means Chriftiani-' 
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kind of traffic; beſides which they maintain an excluſve 
trade on the coaſts for a length of two hundred leagues. 
In return for theſe articles they carry off ſuch a pro- 
digious number of ſlaves for their plantations in America 
that ſome make the yearly amount from this kingdom, 
and other ſettlements on the ſame coaſt, to be ear 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand : but that appears to be an 
high exaggeration, for, according to the ſtatement of 
Raynal, the Portugueſe in the year 1768 carried out, from 
the whole coaſt of Africa, * Daves ; being ſome- 
what ſhort of the 1 of one twelfth part of the 
whole amount of ſlaves which were procured that year, 
and theſe are ſuppoſed to be a much larger number than 
are ordinarily tranſported in one year. 
The * is the moſt fatal diſeaſe among the ne- 
groes to the north of the line; whilft' among thoſe who 
are born to the ſouthward it is unknown. But here they 
are attacked with a diſeaſe no leſs malignant and fatal; 
this is a kind of virulent ulcer, which rages with the 
. fury on ſea voyages, and is never radically cured. 
; The food of theſe wretches, whilſt on their paſſage from 
their native country to the land of bondage, is of the 
coatſeſt and leaſt nutritive kind, being beans mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of rice. The Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, 
_ the men conftatitly in irons, and frequently hand- 
cuff the women: the ſmall number of hands which are 
on board their ſhips obliging them to ſuch cautious ſe- 
verity. The French, whoſe ſhips are better manned, al- 
low theit flaves more liberty whilſt on the voyage; but 
.the Portugueſe are- beſt ſecured from revolts and other 
calamities during the paſſage, as their veſſels are chiefly 
manned with negroes, to whom they have given their free- 
dom. The converſation whick the flayes hold with theſe 
their countrymen, tends to ſooth and tranquillize their 
minds; and the. conſequence of their acquieſcence in 
their fate is, that the men are indulged: in cohabiting 
with the women. Raynal Hi/?. Pol. liv. xi. 
Authors repreſent the minds of theſe unhappy people, 
as being poſſeſſed with a ſtrange and dreadful notion, 
that all who are fold for ſlaves in America, are immediate- 
ly to be butchered on their landing, in ſome dreadful 
manner, in order to have their bones burned and cal- 
cined to make wider with; and their fleth, fat, and 
marrow to be p into an oil, which they believe is 
the only ſort the Europeans bring to Africa; and what 
confirms them, in this opinion is, its being brought ia 


ſkins, which they imagine to be thoſe of the poor flaves 


from whoſe fleſh the oil is extracteen. 
Theſe notions are fo firmly believed through all thoſe 
parts, that the very threatening of the moft obſtinate and 
ſtubborn ſlave to ſhip bim for America, is ſufficient to ter- 
rify him into the moſt obſequious ſuppleneſs and obe- 


dience: the thoughts of being burnt into gunpowder, 
and melted into oil, being more dreadful to them than 
the moſt cruel puniſhment. 3 


From theſe inhuman hardſhips, and theſe dreadful 
fears, one might wonder that ſo-many ſhould out-live the 
paſſage; but it appears ſtill more amazing, that any crea- 


tures of the human form, and eſpecially ſuch as cal] them- 


ſelves Chr:/tians, ſhould be ſo hardened as to treat their 
fellow-creatures after ſo barbarous a manner, wy 
for the ſake of reaping a little more profit by ea 


voyage; for as one of them is bought in Congo, or An- 


a, for thirteen or fourteen pounds, and ſeldom ſells for 
eſs in America than fifty or fixty, one would be apt to 
imagine that, 1 de religion and humanity, the 
great profit obtained by them might procure thoſe miſer- 
able ge more compaſſionate treatment. 
Beſides the flaves continually brought from other parts 
into Congo and Angola, to be ſhipped off for America, 
there remains a ſufficient number in the kingdom to do 
all the laborious works, as, building of houſes, felling 
and ſawing of timber, carrying men and other burthens, 
and working at ſeveral buſmeſſes, as butchers, . cooks, 
huntſmen, and performing all the lower offices 
of families. Indeed, if we except a few moveables and 
cattle, ſlaves are reckoned the greateſt riches which thoſe 
of the inferior and even middle rank have to boaſt of, or 
to bequeath tortheir children and relations. 
The Portugueſe ſettled in this kingdom have taught the 
natives the ule of. weights and meaſures, of which Foy 
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had RIG. til then, the leaſt notion; nor have the ma- 
jority of the people any great uſe for them, conſidering 


F. 


their poverty and mode of living. g 
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the firſt Diſcovery of Congo by the Portugueſe, and by 
| — wok et changed the Religion of the Country. 
HE Portugueſe had been for ſome years making diſ- 
coveries along the coaſt of Africa, in order to find 
a paſſage to the Indies, when, in the year 1414, king 
Jeln II. of Portugal ſent Diego Cam, one of the moſt ex- 
ſailors in his ſervice, and a man of an enterpriſing ge- 
mius, to make diſcoveries ſtill farther to the ſouth than 
any of his former | navigators had been able to pene- 
ware. Cam ſet fail with this view, and endeavouring to 
double the Cape of Catilina, fell inſenſibly into the rapid 
fiream of the rtver Zaira, when its great breadth and 
depth foon determined him to fail nearer, and to caſt an- 
chor at its mouth, not doubting that it had inhabitants on 
each fide. He had not proceeded far up the river before 
he ſaw a number of the natives, whoſe ſhape, complexion, | 
and hair, greatly reſembled thoſe of the other negroes 
whom he had already ſeen; nor were they in the leaſt 
alarmed at the appearance of theſe ſtrangers ; but coming 
up to them in the gentleſt' manner, preſented them with 
ſome fruits and other refreſhments, which Cam grate- 
fully accepted, and, in return, made them ſome equiva- 
lent preſents. The misfortune was, that they had no 
other method of underſtanding each other than by ſigns; 
fo that it was not without ſome difficulty that be was at 
laſt informed, that they were ſubje& to a very powerful 
prince, who reſided a few days journey up the country. 
Cem was extremely delighted with their behaviour, as 
well as with the information he had received, and no leſs 
deſirous of recommending ' himfelf to this powerful 
prince, in hopes of entering into an alliance with bim; 
he therefore prevailed upon four or five of the natives, 
dy means of his preſents, to conduct an equal number 
of bis officers to the capital. "Theſe were entruſted with 
conſiderable preſents for the king and court, and allowed: 
à certain time for their return; but the rapidity of the 
river, contrary winds, and other obſtacles, added to the 
length of the journey, prevented his ſeeing them at the 
time expected; fo that after having ftaid double the time 
that had been fixed, he reſolved to leave them behind, 
and to fail back to Portugal; but took with him four of 
the natives who were in the ſhip, and who proved to be 
menof noblebirth and excellentunderftanding, as hoſtages 
for his own countrymen, Some ſay they willingly offered 
to accompany him into Portugal: however, it is certain 
be took great care of them during the voyage; and, by 
the time of their arrival at the Portugueſe court, they had 
made fuch a ſurpriſing progreſs in learning that language, 
that they could inform the king of ſeveral important mat- 
ters which he enquired of them; and with which he was 
ſo highly delighted, that, having made them very conſi- 
derable preſents, he ordered Cam to fail with them back 
to Congo, furniſhing him with a very valuable aſſortment 
of Eutopean rarities for the king and his court. Nor did 
he omit to give it in charge to the natives to exhort their 
monarch, 'in his name, that he ſhould become a convert 
to the worſhip of the only true God, and ſhould permit 
the CBriſtian teligion to be propagated "throughout his 
777TTCyý́ͤkiäm! onde gn 
© Cam returning to Congo the following year, was highly 
pleaſed to find his men in good health, and perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with the kind reception they had met with at 
court, and from the natives in general. It was not long 
before be ſent a formal embaſſy to the king, accompanied 
with the rich preſents he had brought from Portugal. 
On the” other hand, the four young natives, no leſs 
charmed with all they had ſeen, and the noble treatment 
they bad received in that country, blazed abroad, 
wherever they came, the magnificence of the Portugueſe 
court and nation. In ſhort, a firm alliance was ſoon 
concluded between the two crowns, Which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
though it has been ſuſpended by ſome intervening Wars. 
While this alliance was tranſaQting at the court of 


Conco PROPER. 


« 


Due, Cam ſet fail, and explored the coaft as far as the 


|  " twenty-ſecond' degree ſouth latitude; and then, return- 


* 


— 
— 


ing back to Congo, went in great ſtate to pay 4 viſit to the 
king, in order to thank him for the favours conferted on 
him and his nation: he was received with all poffible 


I magnificence. He gave that prince a full account of the 
' | grandeur of his King's dominions; of the government, 


laws, cuſtoms, and fore particularly of the religion of 
the Portugutſt, in ſuch terms as not only made the 
African conceive the higheſt. eſteem and regard for that 
ne but exprefs his earneſt defire to become a mem- 
er of that church; and, at Cum' departure, the king 
appointed Zathut, one of the youtig nobles who had 
been before taken to Portugal, to return thither as his 
ambaſſador, with orders to intreat his Nn 1 majeſty * 
to ſend ſome holy men, to inſtruct him and his ſubjects 
in the Ch/i/tian faith. He alſo ſent ſome other young” 
Congoeſe with the admiral, that they might learn the new. 
religion 3 à large quantity of elephant's teeth, carpets, 
and cloths made of the palm-tree, were likewiſe ſent as 
preſents to that ſovereigh, on on 
Cam ſoon after weighed anchor and'departed: On his 
arrival at Liſbon, he preſented the Congoeſe ambaſſador and 
the other young nobles to the king, who was greatly 
pleaſed at the ſucceſs of the expedition, and pratified the 
ſtrangers with a moſt gracious reception. They ſtaid in 
Portugal near three years, during which time great care 
was taken to inſtruct them, not only in the principles of 
religion, but in all the polite exerciſes ſuirable to their 
rank; and at length they were baptized at Beja, where the 
court then reſided. The ceremony was performed with 
the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence, the king himſelf 
ſtanding godfather to the ambaſſador Zachut, to whom - 
he gave his own name, Soon after this ſolemnity, he 
ſent them back to their own country in three ſhips, the 
command of which was given to Gonſalez de Souza, with 
whom he alſo ſent ſeveral prieſts, with mitres, chalices, 
fonts, and other church veſſels and ornaments, of great 
value: but Gonſalez dying in the paſſage, was ſucceeded 
by Rederigo Souza, his near relation. © 5% 
This ſquadron arrived at the city of Sogno, which is 
ſituated on the river Zdira, in Auguff following, and they 
were all joyfully received by the governor of the pro- 
vince, who ſoon after their arrival was baptized by the 
name of Emanuel, which was that of the king of Portu- 
gaPs brother. Fhis ceremony was performed in the open 
country, in the preſence of the Portugueſe admiral, who 


had cauſed a magnificent altar to be erected ſor that pur- 


poſe, where, after maſs was ended, this nobleman, with 
one of his ſons, and ſome of his officers, were received 
into the church before a vaſt concourſe of the natives, 
who flocked thither on that occaſion. Por I TEN. Set. 
Admiral Souza, now taking leave of his noble con- 
verts, haſtened to the, court of Congo, and there gave the 
king an account of his governor's converſion and hap- 
tiſm; with which he was ſo pleaſed, that he enlarged 
his dominions, and gave him power to deftroy all the 
heathen temples and other monuments of idolatry within 
his government. The prince was alſo highly delighted 
with receiving the facred veſſels and ornaments brought 
from Portugal, which he examined with great attention, 
and liſtened to the explication the prieſts gave him of their 
uſe; the reſult of which was, that he reſolved to build 
immediately a ſumptuous church in his capital, for the 
reception of the Portugueſe prieſts and utenſils. This 
ſtructure was ſoon completed; after which it was conſe- 
8 under the name of the Church of the Holy 
roſs . FFC OE 
The king and queen, with ſeveral of the nobility, 
were publicly | baptized in this new church. The 
ceremony was performed with extraordinaty magnifi- 
cence, The king took the name of Jobn, and the queen 
that of Eleanera, in compliment to the king and queen 


„ 
"> 


| of Portugal, whoſe ambaſſador, as their repreſentative, 


affiſted at the ceremony. Their example was followed 
by many thouſands of their ſubjects: the king the more 


zealouſly promoting it, as he was going to ſuppreſs a re- 


bellion which had broke out in one of the provinces of 
his kingdom. Upon this occafion Souza, the Portugueſe 


ambaſſador, preſented him a royal ſtandard,” on which a 


croſs was embroidered; and, in hie maſter's 22 ex- 
horted him to put his whole confidence in the divine 8a- 
viour, whoſe teligion he bad now embraced, and to'rely * 


my 
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folely on bis alliffance for the ſucceſs of that expedition, 
to Which he himſelf would accompany. him, with an 
hundred armed Portugueſe. The king gained a com- 
plete victory over the rebels, and was upon the point of 
8 their territories, in order to chaſtiſe them with 
t 


he utmiglt ſeverity, according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try, 3 f — ag his, purpoſe, and by 
his timely mediation. delivered that province from the de- 
ſolation which threatened it. 
's departure from the country, 


At Souza's at civilities 
paſſed between bim and the king, with _ he left a 
number of Dominicans to carry on the intereſts of religion, 
and particularly n the people. About the ſame 
time, the king's eldeſt ſon returning from an expedition 
apainft ſome rebels in the ſouthern provinces, over whom 
he had obtained a victory, was, baptiſed by the name of 
Alphonſe, and continued a. zealous. proſelyte during his 
whole life ; but his younger brother, why Panzo gui- 
tima, remaining fond of the heathen ſuperſtitions, be- 
came an irreconcileable rome, hotl to the Portugueſe and 
their religion, and made uſe of ſuch aftifices to exaſperate 
his father againſt thoſe ſtrangers, that he prevailed upon 
him, not only to apoſtatize, but to perſecute all the Chri/- 
tian converts who refuſed ta follow his example. Among 
theſe, prince Alphonſo reſiſted all his careſſes and menaces, 
and endeay®} 


red, to the utmoſt of his power, to defeat all 
his brother's cabals ; but in return was accuſed. of trea- 
ſanable practices, and, being baniſhed to a remote pro- 
vince, his younger brother was appointed bis father's 
ſucceſſor. oy | a F Ini 23 Ds 4 on. 
"The king, however, ſoon after diſcovered. the trea- 
chery that Pad been uſed againſt Aphonſo, and not only 
recalled him from baniſhment, but gave him the govern- 
ment of one of the W e of the mene. 
Shonſe, with his uſual zeal, began his government by pro- 
oP che worſhip. of idols under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties; which not only drove a vaſt number of his own 
ſubjects ta bis brother, the declared patron of idolatry, 
hut induced his father to order him to come to court, un- 


leſs he immediately repealed the law he had made againſt 
etbipeine the gals of his country. Alphonſo declined 


complying with the king's, mandate in each particular, 
for . rlancd his zeal againſt the idols of his 
country, nor repaired. to court. | 2 
R 3 the king being worn out with age 
and infirmities, Was. . N to his end, upon 
' which Alphonſo was adyiſed by his friends to march 
_ againſt his brother, and to ſeize upon the capital, which: 
he declined, till he bad certain intelligence of his father's 
death, and. them entered it in the m,, A 12 {ont 
morning he. appeared. upon the green before the royal 
> "4, of his friends and:Chri/ian forces, and, 
in a ſhort. ſpeech, informed them of the king's. death, 
and of. his. being the next. heir to the crown; upon 
which he was proclaimed. king, with the uſual ſormalities. 
| Panzaz, being then at the head of a numerous army, no 
ſooner received the news. of his brother's being ſeated on 
the throne, than dividing, his forces into to columns, he 


marched directly againſt him. Alphonſo, who. had.only. a 


handful of Cbriſtian ſoldiers, and about forty, Portugueſe, 
expected him Sik undaunted courage, and both by his; 
words and example inſpired, his men with: ſuch intrepi- 
dity, that he gained a compleat victory, and drove the diſ- 
coniolate Panze, accompanied only. by an old experienced 
Geer, into a wood, where, in their flight, they both fell 


into a l⸗ laced there for the purpoſe of- catching 
e e died about two days after, 5 


art] partly o 
gxi deſpair ;- upon, which the old officer ſent a fab. 
-miffive meſſage to. the, king, to let him Know that it was 
indifferent to him whether he-obtained: his pardon, or an 
order for bis execution.;. but begged, if his ſovereign 
choſe. the latter, he would permit him firſt to be received 

into the Chiifran church by baptiſm; adding, that as he 

could not help looking upon the late victory over ſo ſupe- 


- by the hurt he received in his fall, and 
ny 


rior an cnemy as altogether miraculous,: he earneſtly re- 


fom whom the king had obtained . 
Whether his bebaviout. was ſincere, or merely an ar- 
tißce, the King was ſo. highly pleaſed with it, that he 


not only freely pardoned but promoted him; and having 


duet 's were 
| onliſted of a croſs argent, upon 
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cauſed him to be inſtructed, he was received into the 
Chriftian church. The reſt of Panzg's army readily offered 
to ſubmit; but he refuſed to ſuffer them to take the 
oaths of fidelity to him, except thoſe who were idolaters 
conſented to change their religion, a | 
Many of the Congaf now made à profeſlion of em- 
bracing Chriſtianity; and if any credit is to be given to 
the Portugueſe writers, this king was a moſt excellent 
preacher, and frequently made Jong difcourſes upon the 
truth and excellency of the Chriſſian religion, the cet- 
tainty of future rewards and puniſhments, and on other 
ſubjects of the higbeft moment. But what greatly con- 
tributed to the promotion of the Chriſtian religion, was 
the high regard he ſhewed to all the | Portugueſe in gene- 
ral, and eſpecially to the Dominican monks who had been 
ſent to convert his ſubjects . To the former he granted 
the a. of ſettling in what part of his dominions 
they liked beſt, gave them conſiderable lands and immu- 
nities, and enacted ſevere penalties againſt ſuch of his 
ſubjects as ſhould dare to moleſt tbem. He took the 
Dominican friars under his immediate protection, built 
them ſeveral new monaſteries and churches in ſeveral 
parts of his kingdom, and omitted nothing that could 
render them reſpected. He even ſtudied the Portugueſe 
tongue, in order to interpret to his people the fermons of 
thoſe. preachers, and afterward firove to inculcate them 
the deeper by ſome remarks of his own. . 

Some time after, Alphonſo, at the deſire of Emanuel king 
of Portugal, ſent his ſon and a number of young noble- 
wen to Liſbon, where neither pains nor expence were 
ſpared to procure them the ab] tenchers. |. _ 
The ſame. year the king of Portugal ſent a ſplendid 
embaſly to Congo, accompanied with magnificent preſents, 
particularly a noble ſtandard, with a coat of armg, richly 
embroidered upon it in their proper colours, which the 
and his ſucceſſors were afterward to bear. This 

ls argent, a ground gules, can- 
toned with four other eſcytcheon of the time, charged | 

with five torteaux ſables, faulterwiſe ; and theſe arms the 
of Congo have borne ever ſin 9 
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: 
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13 This rince died in the year e and was ſucceeded 
{by his ſon Don Pedro, who alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his zeal for the Portugueſe and their religion; and dying 
without iſſue in 1530, left the crown to his brother Fran- 
7 5 who was alſo a friend to the Portugues; but dying, 
after a-reign of only two years, he left the crown to his 
firſt couſin, named Diego; who alfo dying without chil- 
dren, the, Portugueſe were become. ſo numerous, and ſa 
opulent from the great privileges that had been granted 
them under the three former reigns, that they. reſolved to 
fill the throne with a perſon of their own cliooſing.: but 
he princes of the blood, the governors of the principal 
rovinces, and the reſt of the Congoefe nobility, conſi- 
ered this as an open and avowed attempt to ſubvert their 
onftitution and government, and to reduce the whole 
ation to ſlavery; therefore riſing up in arme, the Porty- 
gu were too weak to withſtand their fury, and all who 
gage in this conſpiracy were cut off, except the clergy = 
nd miſſionaries, who were ſpared, from a regard to re- 
= This bloody execution reſtored to the natives the free- 
dom of electing their own monarchs ;: a new king was 
choſen, and an embaſly ſent to Sebaſtian; then king of Por- 
tugal, who boldly complained of this attempt to overtyrn, 
their conſtitution and gore! nment; ang repreſented to 
im, how odious bis ſubjects had made themſelves 
the natives, by their intolerable pride and avarice, and 
the tyranny, with which they treated them in all the parts 
of the kingdom - where they were ſettled. In ſhort, he 
gave ſo many inſtances of their. miſbehayiour, and backed 
them with ſuch irrefragable evidence, that the king, who 
ſlaughter of his ſubjects, wa 


t 

| as eaſily perfuaded to lifter 5 
more amieable terms, and to live in ne and e e 
with the new king and his ſübjects. 
Mean while, Sebo/tian, being jaformed that there were 
ſeveral rich mines of gold, ſilver, and other metals in 
Congo, fent ſome ſkilful men thither to ſearch for: them: 
but the king Who was then on the throne of Congo, anc 
was named Abart, being diſſuaded by his honeſt confelloe 


was preparing to ſend a powerful army: to reven 


Franciſes Barbutb, a'Partugueſe, a uffering thoſe mines 


* 
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to be diſcovered, leſt it ſhould tempt that monarch to 8 chicken. Pheaſants, partridges, and other wild 
make himſelf maſter of them, and by degrees of his whole owl, are ſtill more numerous, and hardly bear any price. 
kingdom, inſtead of telling thoſe artiſts where they lay, | — They have a land bird bigger than a ſwan, which in 
ſent them into other provinces where there were none to | ſhape reſembles a heron; its feathers are black and white, 
be found. Upon this king Sebaſtian and his Portugueſe | and it has a bare place on the breaſt : this is probably the 
ſubjects, being diſappointed of their high expectations, pelican. Among the wild beaſts they have the zebra, 

ſoon altered their behaviour toward him: the wealthy and a multitude of elephants, whoſe teeth they exchange 
Portugueſe merchants abandoned his dominions, his ſplen- } with the Europeans for iron, of which they make warlike 
did embaſſies at the court of Li/ban were received with a | inſtruments and tools, „ 
formal coldneſs, and his moſt earneſt entreaties for a freſh | They catch on the coaſt great quantities of fiſh; and 
ſupply of miffionaries were anſwered by affected delays. | for this purpoſe, it is ſaid, they daily watch a large fiſh 
But it is not our deſign to give a particular hiſtory of the | of the ſiae of a grampus, which conſtantly comes to feed 
progreſs of the Chriſtian religion in Congo. It is ſufficient along the ſhore, driving whole ſhoals of the fmaller kind 
to add, that it was a conſiderable time after theſe events, | before him, which are then eaſily caught. If one of theſe | 
before the Portugueſe clergy obtained the power of chuſing | large fiſhes runs himſelf aſhore, the natives immediately 
the king, and in a manner new modelled the govern- Neue to ſet him at liberty, which is as much as four 
ment, in the method already deſcribed. . From that time | or five ſtrong men can do. Theſe they call ſea-dogs. 
we do not find that any great efforts have been made to | To hurt one of theſe fiſh is held to be an heinous crime: | 
convert the natives; for though many ſtill make a pro- In the bays, rivers, and in ſhallow water, they catch fiſh 
feflion of Chriſtianity, ignorance and vice, as hath been | with mats made of ruſhes, ſome of which are three hun- 
already intimated, prevail, and all their religion conſiſts dred yards long, They are ſet afloat on the ſurface, with 
in a few forms and ceremonies, pendent ruſhes on the ſides, which frighten' the fiſh, SEA 
Ne i Batt and make them leap upon the mat, where they are eaſily 

s EC T. XI. N e e | 
0 the Kingdom of Loanco., 5y | CEO INC. | 
Tis Situation, Extent, Provinces, Climate, Fertility, | TI, Perſons, Manners, and Dreſs of the Inhabitants: 


9 Plants, and Animals. | 
ey ö 1 Pr HE natives, who are called Bramas, are tall, well 
| HE kingdom of Loango, or, as others write it, Lo- - ſhaped, ſtrong, and very civil. They uſe circum- 
anga, extends along the African coaſt, from the cifion, without knowing why, and trade chiefly among 
Cape of St. Catharine, under the ſecond degree of ſouth | themſelves. They are induſtrious and vigilant where 
latitude, to the ſmall river of Lovanda in the fifth degree, gain is to be got, and are at the ſame time friendly and 
and is ſituated between 28˙ 30/ and 40? 10 E. longitude: generous to one another ; are extremely fond of palm | | 
it is therefore a hundred and eighty miles from north to] wine, yet deſpiſe that of the grape. They are libidinous . 
ſouth; but it is ſaid to extend near three hundred miles | to a Rich degree, and very jealous of their wives. 
from eaſt to weſt. This country, as well as Angola, was They carry on a variety of 0.7 28 and haye among them 
formerly a part of the kingdom of Congo, but has been weavers, ſmiths, carpenters, potters, canoe-makers, fiſher- 
long diſmembered from it. It is watered by many ſmal] | men, and merchants ; but theſe handicraftſmen are' ſa 
Tivers, and divided into four principal provinces, named | fond of their old ways, and ill-contrived tools, that, like 
Lovangiri, Lovango-mango, Ghilongo, and Piri; in all | thoſe of Congo, they take ten times more time and pains 
Which are abundance of towns and villages : but we | in performing an imperfect piece of work, than they 
know little more of them than their names, and indeed | would take in finiſhing one with better tools. 
they appear to have but little worth our notice, either | They commonly dreſs. in cloth of their own manufac- 
with reſpect to their populouſneſs, manufactures, com- | ture, made either of the leaves of the palm or ſome other 
merce, or elegance of building. 8 . 
Though Loange is ſituated almoſt in the midft of the| this purpoſe the young palm - ſhoots are lopped off, dried; 
torrid zone, the climate is healthy and pleaſant, and the | then ſoaked in palm wine, and well rubbed with the hand; - 
ſoil fertile and capable of improvement: but the natives, | by which means the natives obtain a kind of flax, which 
like, all the others ene this coaſt, are naturally lazy, | being ſpun and wove, they make into ſuits, which are 
and too averſe to the fatigues of agriculture to plant or | worn by the better ſort, and hang round the body from 
ſow more than will barely. ſuffice the current wants of | the girdle down to the feet. They have four ſorts of this 
each year: whence. it frequently happens that a bad ſea- clock, 
ſon is followed by a famine, for want of their laying up] lours; is worn only by the king and thoſe whom he per- 
à proper ſtore againſt times of ſcarcity. They are com- mits to f 
monly contented with bread, fiſh, and ſuch fruits, greens, | ſpun, yet at a ſmall diftance it appears almoſt as beautiful, . 
gang pulſe, as the earth naturally produces; and which, | being figured much in the ſame manner, and it will re- 
being the ſame as grow in Congo, and other of the neigh- | quire a nice eye to diſtinguiſh” them, except they are ex- 


'bouring countries, need not bere be enumerated. | We amined on the wrong fide, where the difference is more vi. 
Wall only obſerve, that they have ſeveral ſorts. of peaſe] fible.. The two other forts, whieh are ove plain, are 


and beans, with large and ſmall miller, of all which the | ift coarſer, and only wo 
na, and other trees, produce excellent. fruit, of which girdle to the ancles ; but tlioſe of the Nayes only to the 
they make different ſorts of wine, which they prefer to | knee: The reſt of the body 
; that which comes from Europe. The cotton and pimen - is naked ; yet they wear bracelets, according to their rank, 
to trees, grow wild, as well as the grain of paradiſe, | which are of gold, filyer, braſs, or coarſer, metals, in the 
though” the laſt is in ſmaller quantities, —The enzanda, form of chains; others arc 
 .alicandi, and metamba afford them plenty of materials both | yeral colours, and the 1¹ 
for building and covering their houſes, for making their] Ihe men are alſo g 
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bread of a variety of fruits, herbs, grain, and roots, vilege. Both he and 

0 ced of them neatly ſewed toget! " 
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a tinkling, Theſe garments are tied round the waiſt, and a complexion that reſembles chalk. Their eyes. 
with a eich girdle that encompaſſes it ſeveral times. ſtead of a lively ſparkling, ſeem fixed in their ? dvr : 
Thoſe of ſuperior rank wear two of theſe girdles, one nd they appear to have hardly any fight, except in he. 
above the other, richly adorned and variegated, They duſk of the evening, or by moon-light. Though the ne. 
round their necks, wriſts, and legs, ſeveral circles of groes look upon theſe as monſters, and have the utmoſt 
deads- of coral and ivory, round ſhells of beautiful eo- [hatred and averfion to them, they are well received by the 


+ Jours, chains of copper, tin, or iron, of a triangular form, king, who cauſes ſome of their children to be educated a8 


and brought from Europe. Over their ſhoulders they ſoothſayers, and is never without ſome of them about his 
have a kind of ſack knotted about three quarters of a perſon and his court. They are called Dondos by the ne- 
yard long, with a hole juſt big enough to p* their hand Ades. and Albinos, or White Moors, by the Portugueſe. 
in; and this ſerves to, hold their calabaſh, proviſions, | There is a kind of continual war between the negroes and 
pipes, and tobacco. Their heads are covered with a knit | theſe Dondos, in which the former always attack them in 
caps which fits cloſe to it; and, as they never go with- | the day time, when their fight is the moſt imperfect, and 

| out arms, they commonly hold in their hand a cutlaſs, | theſe on the other hand make their attacks in the night 
fword, . when their ſight is moſt perfect. y 
The women (s in much the ſame manner, only The Albinos not only make a part of the king's council, 
they wear no girdle; and their petticoats are much ſhort- | but are the chief perſons employed in all religious affairs 
3 but the rich will throw * them a piece of ſome | and ſuperſtitious ceremonies : yet neither they nor any of 
23 ſtuff or linen. The bead and upper parts the Zoangoeſe have any tolerable ideas of a upreme Be- 
of the body, as well as the legs, are naked, except their ing ; and though they ſeem to acknowledge his exiſtence, 
wearing corals, bracelets of coral, and other trinkets, | under the name of Sambian Pongu, they neither ay any 
about their necks, arms, and legs; Both ſexes wear rings | adoration to him, nor ſeem to have any notion of his na- 
of richer or baſer metal, according to their rank, which | ture or attributes. All their worſhip and invocations are, 
they conſider as amulets and preſervatives, and both co- | like thoſe of the Cingaeſe, directed to ſubordinate ſpirits, 
lour their bodies all over with a red wood, called takee!, | who, they imagine, preſide over the different parts and 


ground upon a ſtone. | powers of nature. "Theſe pretended deities they repreſent 
; OG | f in the form of men, women, or other living creatures ; 
r ſome coarſely carved, and others modelled in clay. Some 


| images of a ſmall ſort are worn in little wooden boxes pen- 

Of their Marriages, and the Slavery of the Women. An dent about their necks; but the larger they ſet upin their 
 Hetonnt of a People called White Moors: Of the Reli- | nouſes, and adotn their heads with the feathers of phea⸗ 
Sion of the Natives, and therr Funeral Rites. - ants, parrots, and other birds, painting them all over of 
HEY allow of polygatty, and authors ſay, that the | various colours, and hanging little bits of cloth, ſmall 
rich habe teri, twelve, or thivte wives; ant thof it Hells, pieces of iron, and other baubles, on their bodies. 


. ircumſtandes feldom leſs than two of three: but | Theſe are placed in an earthen veſſel, ſomewhat like a 

if this be the caſe, they muſt have abundantly more fe- ſtone mortar, in which the figure ſtands half in and half out. 
ales than iidles born dthortg ther, or elfe the poot caji | The perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of theſe imagi- 

228405 chance of procuting 2 mate. The conſent of the | nafy deities, are uſually advanced in years, and choſen 
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„Sdmze are fo © 1 20 Bag 13, when fix or ven] to look wild, to diſtort his face, and = his body into ſe- 
Years old, and to breed them Up to their hand; but the] veral indecent attitudes, uttering lou 

f patents Will it With tem till they are] Authors tel! us, that be then takes fire in his hand, and 
ch time they ſet a mark upon] bites ir without burning himſelf; and that ſome of them 


rents, and paying the price d of for the wife, is all | | 
Fe ani, tl boni Mrs deter, to their mar- ridiculous cetemonies before a numerous affembly ; a 


gallan 8 oy! if they are haridfome. This mark 
Days Rr ag 


1 


obl F k ha * 2 a a ö 
7 e e dern fo The Wot teln demon, law, and particular obſervation he intends to 
"They atohe till aud andre the ground, | bind Himſelf; and aw ſooh as he has named one, a buckle = 
elt, grind the Winer and other prath, | or ting is faſtened ound his arm, which he muſt alway: 
ato bred, Uefa the proviſidns, mike | wear, to remind him of his promife ; and afterward 


take His leahings When he is gone. Tune Sing meer? 7% have 1ikewiſe one or more ſmall 
roach bim when he comes, in Words aud idols, Which the of High rank wear in great numbers. 
"hei of 469 FapeRt, und en to The Inhabitants of Lange entertain various notions of 
cotnmatids pon | | 
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üthold gods, and glia 
lter "pinion Watts Nile whches due We ro0f gr the hook, 


ele "a mare of thel 

(for wot türe to taſte" it 'themfelves. Others 4Mign the 

ſoul a rehidence under the earth, Where they ſuppoſe it en- 

Ries a net Kind of life in a hjgher or lower rank, accort- 
ng to 9 2 A merit it p White on earth. An- 


A ap 1 — A 2 ö 8 4 8 

ncoh the | other ort dk, chat ſouls Age wild their bodics, unleſs 
e An] 'they afe kept alſde by the wittheraft of an enemy, in or- 
White, © Jer to fender them ferviceable to his Zvarice and intereſt. 


F "This 
e in feilt wer . 
have been dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict pu- 


he 
45 black: They ate All perſüaged, chat their mokiflos, or as the Por- 
Fd; | ae ein wen : 


can them til, that is, the ſpirit to whom they 


a for, | arid 


bey v8joly. 3 ee of een death, on"thole; who negzlebt er break 
} [any of the obſeryarices to Which they have bound them- 
©, (Ives. 


Worldly 


e When x pefton "enjoys Perfect Health, and 
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1dly proſperity, he flatters himſelf, that his God is 
vel Need with his behaviour; but when matters go 
otherwiſe, be thinks it high time to look about. him, in 
order to find what has diſpleaſed his mokiſſo, and what is 
opereſt method of regaining his favour. 

In this kingdom they have many temples, in which 
their idols are placed; the moſt conſiderable of which is 
that of Therico, a large village, where the temple is very 
ſpacious, and-the pillars, as well as the mokiſſo, have the 


5 agus of a man. The enganga or prieſt, who is lord of the 
vi 
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lage, performs the ſervice every morning, by ſtriking a 
fleece of wool with his ſtaff, and muttering ſome words, 


to which a youth, who aſſiſts him, makes regular reſponſes; 


after which he addreſſes his petitions to the mokiſſo, re- 


commending to his care the health and proſperity of the 


king the welfare of the country, the fertility of the land, 
and the good ſucceſs of their traffic and fiſhery, . 

When a common perſon dies, they expreſs little con- 
cern till his breatb is out of his body, and then every. one 
begins to howl and cry, to crowd about the corpſe, bring 
it out of the houſe, and aſk it the cauſe of his death, 
whether want of food or other neceſſaries, or any inchant- 
ments.” This tumult commonly laſts two or three hours, 
during which ſome of the relations are buſily employed 
in waſhing, combing, ſhaving, and ftaining the corpſe 
with red Pty, eee his nails, and getting ready 
ſuch of his goods as are to be thrown into his grave; 
while others are employed in digging it of a ſufficient 
ſize to contain both him and them. When every thing 
1s ready, they ſuddenly ſnatch up the corpſe, and run away 
with it, with all poſſible ſpeed, the company following 
with the ſame haſte; and when they come to the place, 
throw the body and goods into the grave, Theſe goods 
are generally ſome. of the cloaths of the deceaſed, or his 
weapons and tools; and when theſe are too many. for-the 
grave to contain, they hang them upon ſhort poſts ſtuck 
Into tbe ground, after having firſt torn, or otherwiſe in- 
jured them, to prevent their being ſtolen. The moyrn- 
ing laſts ſix. weeks, during which the relations of the de- 
ceaſed meet at the grave morning and eyening, to bewail 
bis death. AL a” ' 

A perſon 
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mies. Ihe mention of his 


| enemies by 
cars duſpician, that fome of them have cauſed; his 
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| famine, occaſioned by want of rain, induced the inhabi« 
tants to, conſult the mokiſſos in relation to the cauſe; and 
were anſwered, that a Chriſtian had been buried amo 

them, and mult be taken up and thrown into the ſea be- 
fore they would obtain any rain. The people obeyed, 
and a plentiful rain happening to fall three days after, 
— have never ſince permitted any Chri/tian to be buried 


c s ECT. XVI. 


| Of the Government Loango ; the Power and State of the 
King; the Ceremonies oh ſer ved at Court; the Funerals of 
the Kings of Loango ; the Order of the Succeſſion ; and a 
conciſe Account of the Laws. CAE | 


By omg was anciently a part of the kingdom of 
Congo, as hath been already intimated ; but the go- 

vernors of its ſeveral provinces revolted from it, and 

raiſed themſelves to the dignity of independent princes, 

till one of them grew ſo rich and powerful, as to ſubdue 

all the reſt, and not only aſſumed the royal title and dig- 

nity, but took. ſeveral other provinces from the king of 

Conga ; by which means he rendered himſelf ſo abſolute, 

as to be worſhipped in ſome meaſure as a deity. . 

The king of Laangs is ſtill reckoned very powerful, and 
capable of bringing great armies into the field; for all his 
ſubjects, that are able to bear arms, are obliged to appear” 
at the uſual muſters, in order to perform their exerciſes be- 
fore him, and to follow bim or his general to the wars, 
wherever he commands them. His troops are armed with 
darts, which have large heads of iron, and have a handle 
about the middle of the ſtaff, by which they throw them 
with great force and juſtneſs. They have alſo a kind of 
dagger, which in ſome meaſure reſembles the head of 
their darts. Their targets are ſo large as to cover almoſt ' 
the whole body, and ſo ſtrang as to repel an arrow or 
dart, they being made of hard and thick hides. 
It is here reckoned a capital and unpardonable offence 
to ſee the king eat and drink. He generally contents 
himſelf with two meals a day, and is ſaid to have two 
houſes appropriated to that purpaſe, the one for eating, 
and the other for drinking: to the firſt he uſually repairs 
about ten o'clock, which is his dinner - time, and there 


be 


? 
j 
| 
; 
N 
N 
| 


drinking bouſe, to Which he generally adjourns imme» 
diately: after dinner. no; OI OOO, 40.3341 88 1 lbs 
.. This is the nobleſt apartment in the whole palace, and 


. ages ME Ur of bis eſtate, the grandeur- in { is ene ſſed by a ſpacious caurt inclaſed with paliſa- 
e ved, 


lon wegen ee dee 


| 


| otic 


1: | * | | . | 4 
before A bur ac r entefully put together, and . 


and then adjourns to the'drinking-hall, where he uſually 


evening, and then retires to reſt, | 


' neatly wrought with the fineſt of their country thread, 


and two or three yards in length 


5 3 on the ground, and others on carpets or 
| io 


and at proper diſtances are placed the muſicians; who have 


| Joined together yield ia Joud; yer pleaſant fund. The ſe- 


_ are faſtened flat pieces of tin or braſs,,wbichunube'a kind of 
Jingle whenever the tabor is moved or bear with the hand. 


their backs toward the throne; theſe are clidſen for their 


© \ # - \ „ 
_ _ appearance, ittbeing? 


nnn of contraſt wich amber of bite Nauru and both 
Together in their motions and antie geſtures make i very 


Aduance, called iu, round the royal earper, in which 
 *they-tols about their arme, and Thewall: poflible activity 


ſelf ſeveral times in the fand to expreſs hiv'; | 
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3 A SYSTEM OF 


the earth. It is a mark of reſpect, when any perſon is 
allowed to drink in his preſence, for that perſon to turn 
his back to him. 12 2 
As cauſes are heard, and affairs of the greateſt import- 
ance are diſcuſſed in this hall, he often ſtays in it till about 
an hour after ſun-ſet, or, in other words, till about 
ſeven o'clock ; but, if there be nothing of that nature, 
he commonly retires to his ſeraglio, and paſſes the reſt of 
the afternoon with ſome of his wives. About ſeven 
o'clock, or ſoon after, he repairs to his eating-houſe, 
where he ſups with the ſame ceremonies uſed at dinner, 


ſtays till bed-time, which is about nine or ten in the 


This prince ſeldom or never ſtirs out of his palace, 
except on ſome grand feſtival, or ſome ſolemn occaſion ; 
as receiving an embaſly, or hunting ſome miſchievous 
leopard that lurks about bis capital; quelling ſome re- 
volt, or ſeeing his people begin to plough and ſow his 
lands z and when his vaſſals come to pay him their uſual 
homage and annual tribute. . N 


S 


Upon theſe decaſions he publicly repairs to a ſpacious. 
green that faces his, palace, in the centre of the city, 
Where is erected. a. throne of white and black 'palm-tree 
wickers, artfully interwoven, and adorned with curious 
embelliſhments. On the back of the throne. is ſpread a 
kind of eſcutcheon, or'ſhield; hanging to a pole, and on 
each fide of the throne are ſet about eight umbrellas, 


and fixed at the end of poles, which run through the cen- 
tre of each. Theſe umbrellas; are of the form of an he- 
miſphere, and about two yards in diameter. The ſtaff to 
which they are fixed is about as thick as a man's arm, 
buſhy tuft above, and ſeveral others under the concave. 
Theſe, and ſeveral other penſile ornaments of different 
materials, being whirled about horizontally with great 
vehemence, by proper perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe, raiſe an artificial breeze that is very refreſhing and 
deligheful to all within its reach. © g. 
Before the throne the ground is covered with a large 


carpet or clothz of quilted leaves, about forty yards long, | ſh 


2 
and twenty broad, on which none but the king or his 
children may ſet their foot, but round it there is room ſuf- 
ficient for two or three / perſons to paſs ; and beyond that 
the nobles and officers of the houſhold are ſeated croſs- 
ns; each holding in his hand a buffale's tail, and 
waving it about. A great number of ſervants ſurround 
their maſters on the outſide, all ſeated in the ſame poſture; 


three ſorts of inftraments, one made of. ivory like our 
Hunting-horns, but of different ſines and bores: theſe 
cond ſoft is the drum Which is of various ſizes, and is 
made and beat after much the ſame: manner as thoſe of 
unge and Angola." The third reſembles-a_tabor,. ſhaped 
fieves, vrith a drum-ſkiinftcat of a piece 
of lauen or wires. The hoop about it has holes, in which 


Before the above carpet à number of dwarf fit with 
deformity, and eſpecially'for the diſpropettionate large- 
neſs of their heads. I heir cloathing is ſuited to — 

| * ing anly the ſcins of beaſti tied about 
their waiſts. 2 king cauſes to be intormixed by 


groteſque appearance. 03 enn een ee 
The king is no ſeated on his'throne; th 


muſic plays, and à ſet of officers, of gentlemen; begin a 


with their bodies. When any one of them has gained 
the royal approbation/by his performance, the king ſigni- 
fies his ſatisfation by opening his arms 


ſubjection, is ſometimes ullowed to cla 


4 only to-artend them in the next life, but to beat 
| when they come before the God of the other or! 
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have the privilege of ſaluting the king in this manner: 
when approaching his perſon they take Wen are ſte a 
or bounds in the air backward and forward; and 1 
theſe have their ſeparate ſeats on each ſide of the throne 
they cauſe their own vaſſals, who attend them on theſg . 
occaſions, to perform the like ceremony to them. This 
is called the leaping ſalute, and is always uſed upon grand 
occaſions, particularly when the king's vaſſals come to 
pay him their homage and tribute. 
| _ I he next grand ſolemnity is termed the feeding-time 
and is kept on the fourth of January, when the men and 
their wives appear before the king, in order to till and 
fow his lands, The men appear in arms, while the wo- 
men are buſied in breaking up the ground, which is a ſer- 
vice to which they muſt all faba and from which none 
can abſent themſelves without incurring a penalty. The 
king himſelf repairs in perſon at about three in the after- 
noon to encourage them, and to ſee that this work is pro- 
perly performed, In the evening both the men and wo- 
men are invited to ſup at his expence; and this is eſteem- 
ed a grand feſtival. Every vaſlal is in like manner 
obliged to ſend his wives to till the lands of his lord, and 
when they have performed this ſervice, they are at liber- 
ty to work for themſelves, on what waſte picce of ground 
they like beſt, for all the reſt of the lands are held in com- 
mon ; but when any one 3 to cultivate a parti- 
cular ſpot, the huſband of that female labourer acquires 
an excluſive right in it. " E% | 
The king alfo ſhews himſelf in public on the hunting 
of a leopard within the neighbourhood. of his capital. 
Theſe animals being numerous, the nobles are allowed to 
ſummon all their vaſſals to hunt and deſtroy them; and 
when any has killed a leopard, he gives notice of it to the 
king, by bringing its tail to Loango, and hanging it on a 
palimetto pole before the royal palace. 
But if any of them are diſcovered within the neigh- 
bourhood of that capital, the king, upon the firſt notice 
of it, orders all the inhabitants, by ſound of trumpet and 
beat of drum, to appear in arms and accompany him to 
the place where it is lodged. If it be too fat for him to 
walk, he is carried in a wicker chair, borne upon the 
gulders of four men. When they come to the leopard's 
den, or to the wood in which he lurks, ſome of the peo- 
ple befet the avenues, armed with their bows and jave- 
ins; while others lay their traps, or ſpread their nets, to 
catch him alive. A third fort beat the buſhes, ſound their 
trumpets, and make a hideous noiſe to frighten the beaſt; 
who, in order to break his way through the vollies of 
darts and arrows diſcharged at him on every ſide, is forced 
into the trap, where every one ſtrives to diſpatch him 
in the pteſenee of the printdmmee. 
This is no ſooner done, than the king orders him to 
be flayed by one of his officers; after which the ſkin is 
 Cartied"in' triumph by the huntſman to the palace, where 
the/ceremony is cloſed with finging, dancing, and a va- 
es. , 3 OAT 4 
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riety of other paſtim e 5 
| king's funeral is performed wit 


Wt” 2 fp rh med with great pomp; 
bit, inſtead of the inhuman cuſtom practiſed in ſome of 
the neighbouring parte of 4frica, of intetriug the king's 
wives; : relations, domeſtics, and flayes, alive with him, 
thee. farround the funeral-fcat, on Which the corpſe is 
pliced, wich little images of clay, wood, or wax; y 

ſome flaves art ſaid to be ſlaughtered updn ſtheſe occa- 
ons, and buried in the ſame or ſore adjoihirig vault. 
Theſe vaults are made ſd large as to Cdhtzüln not only the 
corpſe: of the king which is alway#dicflel in the moſt 
{ſplendid manner, but à great number bfutendils; as pots, 
kettles,” pans, / pitchers,” cups,” linen and clothes. TI 

e fald v0 he be d el? , 5 
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LoANGO. 


reſidence nearer or farcher from Loango, according to 
their being nearer or farther from the ſucceſſion : they 
have likewiſe their titles from thoſe towns r thus the next 
heir to the crown is called Mant-kay, from the town of 
that name, about five or fix miles north-weſt of the 
capital. The next to him is called Mani - bocte, and 
lives at that town, which is between fifteen and ſixteen 
miles farther up the country. Mani- ſallaga, or Salag, the 
third in rank, lives at Salag, thirty miles from Loango. 
Mani-kat, the fourth, lives at Kat, a village about fifty 
miles diſtant : and Mani-inyami, the fifth and laſt, reſides 
at a hamlet on the ſouthern borders of the kingdom. 
Hence, when the king on the throne dies, Maniſtay, who 
ſucceeds him, removes to Loango, and the other four re- 
move one ſtage nearer to it, according to their rank, and 
4 new one is nominated to ſucceed Mani- inyami. 

Their laws are much more gentle than in the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, except in crimes committed againſt the 
king's perſon, dignity, or honour. Thus they never con- 
demn a man to ſufter death for theft, but content them- 
ſelves with obliging the offender to reſtore what he has 
ſtolen, or its ev, and with expoſing him with his hands 
tied behind him to a tree or poſt, to the ſport and deriſion 

of the ſpectators. : : 

It is faid that adultery is only puniſhed with a fine; 
but this indulgence is ſo far from extending to the king's 
wives and concubines, that if any of them be debauched, 
or ſuſpected to be ſo, both ſhe and her paramour are 
burnt alive without mercy, in ſight of each other. The 
number of his wives is indeed prodigious, becauſe he is 
obliged to kcep thoſe of his predeceſſors, as well as his 
own, ſo that they ſometimes amount to a very great num- 
ber. All theſe he keeps confined in his ſeraglio, and, 
ſingling out ſome of them for his pleaſure, obliges the reſt 
to employ themſelves in ſome uſeful work ; but ſhould 
any of theſe be found pregnant, ſhe would be put to the 
torture, to make her confeſs her partner ; but theſe wo- 
men ſometimes cauſe an innocent perſon to ſhare their 
_ dreadful fate, in order to fave the man they love. 


SECT. XVI. 


A Deſcription of Loanco the Capital of the Kingdom, and 
ti 10 Tra carried on by the Natives. 


HOUGH the bay of Loango is eſteemed a pretty 

good one, it has a bank on the north fide of its 
mouth, or entrance, that runs about half a league along 
the coaſt, and has not above two fathoms and a half 
water; but having got over it, you come into hve fathoms 
and a half, which continues till within a ſmall cannon-ſhot 
of the land, where the veſſels commonly anchor in three 
fathoms, on a reddiſh bottom. The bay is eaſily known 
by the high reddiſh mountains on the ſea-ſide, that are dif- 
ferent from all the others on that coaſt. The many large 
rivers that come down from the continent cauſe the cur- 
rents to be ſo ſtrong and rapid towards the north, that it 
is difficult to weather them and gain a ſouthern courſe; 
but this may be done with greater eaſe and ſafety in the 
months of Fanuary, February, March, and April; during 
all the reſt of the year the currents flow ſo ſtrong, that 
even the coaſters are obliged to keep at leaſt wn or twelve 
leagues off the land. The port, or landing- place, is at 
the ſmall village of Kanga. | 
The city of Loango is ſituated in the province of 
Loango-mongo, in four degrees and a half ſouth Jatitude, and 
about five or ſix miles from the ſea-coaſt. The houſes 
are for the moſt part oblong, and covered in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the middle part of the-top is flat, and the reſt 
of the covering comes down with a ſlope. The whole is 
ſupported by ſtrong wooden pillars and croſs beams; thoſe 


* 


e 


that ſupport the higheſt part being ten or twelve feet 


higher than the ſide ones, and the laſt of a height propor- 
tioned to the ſize of the building; for the houſes are highet᷑ 
or lower according to their length or breadth. They have 
. uſually three or four rooms; but have none above the 
ground floor. The houſes are fenced round with a hedge 


of palm-twigs, canes, or the like materials; and ſome of 


theſe hedges incloſe ſeven, cight, or more buildings. The 
families within them commonly live together in a peacea- 
ble and friendly manner, and are ready upon all occaſions 
to aſſiſt each other, except when they ſuſpect any one of 
magic. ; | APA (4 
Their chief furniture conſiſts in a variety of pots and 


kettles, baſkets, calibaſhes, mats, and benches, on which 


they lay their cloaths, weapons, and other utenſils. . | 
'The ſtreets are wide, and kept very clean, and before 
each fide is a row of palms, bananas, or bacavas, which 
agreeably ſhade the fronts of the houſes; and moſt of 
thoſe which belong to perſons of ſuperior rank have the 
ſame behind, or even quite round, | | 
In the centre of the city is a ſquare of a prodigious ſize, 


interpreters an 


on one {ide of which is the royal palace, which is a mile 
and a half in compaſs, and ſurrounded by ſtately palms. Tt 
conſiſts of a vaſt number of detached buildings, or houſes, 


among which are thoſe of the king's women. The houſes . 


of the king, his halls of audience, and other offices, are on 
the weſt ſide, and face the above ſquare, in which he holds 


his councils of war; he there alſo feaſts his prime officers, / 


and ſometimes his whole army. From this ſquare there 
likewiſe runs a wide ſtreet, ſome muſquet-ſhots from the 
palace, where a conſiderable market is kept every day, in 


which are fold great quantities of palm cloths; as alfo - 
corn, meal, poultry, fiſh, wine, and oil; and there were 


formerly fold in the ſame place elephants teeth, but theſe 


are now removed to the port of Kanga. In this market 
is alſo a famous temple and idol, called Motiſ a Loango, 
which has been held in great veneration by both the king 


and people. 


The trade of this country chiefly conſiſts in ſſaves, 
which are eſteemed the greateſt riches of the inhabitants; 
and this trade is carried on much in the ſame manner as at 


Congo. The natives alſo ſell "conſiderable quantities of 


ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought from the mines 


of Sundi, which are ſituated far to the eaſt. The ſmiths 
and artiſts in mines ſet out from Loango in September, for 


the kingdom of Sundi, and being arrived at the mountains 


which contain the copper mines, ſet their ſlaves to work in 
them. They melt the ore on the ſpot; but as they have 
not the art of ſeparating it from other metals, their cop- 
per is neither ſo pure nor ſo valuable as it might be. At 
that work they are employed till the month of May fol- 
lowing, at which time they bring elephants teeth and tails; 


but the former are wy of a ſmall ſize, and the Portugueſe - 


carry the latter to Loango, where the negroes of that 
town have the art of weaving the hair into girdles, brace- 
lets, collars, and other ornaments that are exceedingly neat 
and beautiful. "Theſe two laſt articles the 3 pur- 
chaſe of one of the inland nations in exchange for ſalt, 
palm- oil, Sileſa ticking, cutlaſſes, looking-glaſſes, beads, 
and other things, which they obtain from the Europeans. 
The Portugueſe alſo export from Loango ſeveral ſorts of 
cloths, the manufacture of the country; fome of which paſs 
for money both there and in other neighbouring kingdoms. 
Thoſe European merchants who are deſirous of trading 


at Zoango, are obliged to obtain a licence for it from the 


king, which can only be done by preſents made, not only 
to him, but to his mother, the queen, and fome of his 
miniſters, which render it chargeable and difficult. Be- 


fides, as the inhabitants underſtand no language but their 


own, it is neceſlary to hire ſome of their fiſhermen, who 
have 2 a ſmattering of Poriugueſe, to ſerve for 
brokers, | | 
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Of the Kingdom 


t 


Is Situation; E xtent, Face of the Country, and Climate; 
Vegetables, Braſts, and Birds. © 


| HE kingdom of Benin is of conſiderable extent, but 
its limits are very imperfectly aſcertained; it is 
however bounded by Zeango on the ſouth, by the gulf of 
Guinea and the Slave Coaſt on the weſt, by part of Ga- 
ben and Biafara on the north, and by Mujac and Makoto 
on the eaſt. It begins in the firſt degree x | ſouth latitude 3 
but how far it extends from ſouth to north, and from eaſt 
to weſt; cannot be diſtinctly aſcertained. | | 
The firſt diſcovery of this kingdom is generally attri- 
buted to Fuan Alphonſo de Aveiro, who gave the name of 
@ to the river Benin, from the verdure and beauty 
of its banks: For ſeveral leagues up the country the land 
is low and marſhy ; but its banks are every where adorned 
with tall, ſtraight, and ſpreading trees: the adjacent coun- 
try affords a delightful proſpect, the land being with- 
out hills, yet riſing by gentle degrees ; and the trees are 
diſpoſed by nature in ſuch regular order, that they ſeem as 
if planted by deſign. 
But, notwithſtanding the apparent ſatisfaction the coun- 
try affords from the pleaſing landſcapes preſented to the eye, 
the air is noxious and peſtilential, which is owing to the 
groſs vapours exhaled by the heat of the ſun from its 
marſhes; and there are ſuch quantities of moſquitos as 
render life intolerable from the ſharpneſs of their bite, and 
its poiſonous effects, producing violent heat and inflam- 
mations, with convulſions, vomitings and other dange- 
rous ſymptoms. 

The foil at a ſmall diſtance from the river Benin is un- 
commonly fertile, and whatever is planted or ſowed there 
grows well, and yields a rich crop. Among the fruits of 
the earth is the large fort of millet; but as the natives 
are not fond of it, little is ſowed: it grows very luxuriantly, 
and yields a prodigious quantity of grain. They ſome- 
times employ the Andra women to brew beer with. it. 
There is little or no rice cultivated at Benin, though the 
moraſſes near the river ſeem proper for it. 

There are not many potatoes; but there is great plenty 
of yams, which they eat with their other food inſtead of 
bread, and are careful to plant them in their proper 


ſeaſon. 
A the fruit - trees are two ſorts of cocoas, bananas, 
wild figs, and ſome others. 


Wich reſpect to tame animals, here is no want of horſes, 
cows, ſheep, dogs, and cats. The cattle, though ſmall, 
ate good and cheap: and the negroes prefer the fleſh of 
dogs and cats to that of any other beaſt. The natives 
alſo ſometimes kill wild - ſwine and harts with their jave- 
lins; but this is very ſeldom. The country alſo contains 
a vaſt number of elephants, and a few lions and tygers, 
with many jackalls, baboons, and all forts of apes. 

Among the feathered kind, they have great plenty of 
poultry, -which are equally good and cheap ; pheaſants, 
green and blue partridges, turtle and ring-doves, crooked- 
1: ſnipes, divers, water-hens, and a ſpecies of crown- 
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Of the Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Natives ; their 
Food, Marriages, Treatment of their Wives, Puniſhment 
of Adultery, and Regard to Decency. The Circumciſion 
of their Children. Twins reputed happy Omens ; but at 
Arebo are put to Death. The Treatment of their Sick, 
and the Burial of the Dead. 


Tz dreſs of the natives of Benin is neat, and greatly 
1 exceeds that of the negroes on the Gold Coaſt. The 
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rich wear firſt a white calico or cotton petticoat, about 
a yard in length, and half a yard in breadth: this they 
cover with another fine piece of calico of ſixteen or 
twenty yards in length, which they plait in a becoming 
manner, wearing over it a ſcarf a yard long and a foot 
wide, the ends of which are adorned with a handſome lace 
or fringe. The upper part of the body is moſt commonly 
naked. This is the dreſs in which they appear in pub- 
lic; but at home their cloathing is more ſimple, and leſs 
expenſive, conſiſting merely of a coarſe cloth worn round 
their waiſt, covered with a large painted cloth of the. 
manufacture of the country; and worn in the manner 
. 8 | | 

The women of rank wear fine calico beautifully checked 
with various colours, faſtened round the waiſt. The 
dreſs is long, and open either on one fide or behind, juſt 
as fancy directs. The face and upper part of the body 
is covered with a thin veil, which they remove among 
their. friends and intimates of either ſex. They adorn 
the neck with ſtrings, and chains of coral agreeably 
wrought and diſpoſed. Upon their arms and legs they 
wear bright copper or iron bracelets of a mean workman- 
ſhip ; and all their fingers are covered with rings of the 
ſame metal, Upon the whole, their perſons are not diſ- 
agreeable, after cuſtom has rendered them familiar to the 
eye: and, except their rings and bracelets, the dreſs does 
not appear unbecoming. | 

The meaner degrees, both of the women and the men, 
differ from thoſe of high rank only in the quality of their 
cloaths, the form being the ſame. The men neither 
curl nor adorn their hair, but ſuffer it to fall naturally, 
except in two or three parts, which they buckle, in ordec 
to ſuſpend a bunch of coral to each lock. The women, 


on the other hand, uſe great art in drefling their hair, 


which they reduce into a variety of different forms; great 
and ſmall curls, high and low fore-tops, ſometimes plaited 
up behind, at other times flowing in wanton ringlets down 
the neck, but generally divided on the crown of the head, by 
which means the curls are brought into exact form and 
order, Some anoint the hair with a kind of oil, which 
ay expreſs or roaſt out of oil-nuts ; and this oil, it is faid; 
at length gives it a beautiful green or yellow, of whiciz 
they are fond. ; 

T he natives, of Benin are, in general, a good-natured, 
civil, and gentle people, from” whom, by kind uſage, any 
thing may be obtained. If they receive preſents, they 
return double the value ; and they will even ſteal to en- 
able them to ſhew their gratitude. If a ſtranger aſks a 
favour of them he is ſeldom refuſed, however inconve- 
nient it may be for them to grant his requeſt : but though 
they are eaſily wrought upon by ſoft means, they are in- 
flexible to all kinds of ſeverity and rough uſage ; for by 
courteſy their pride is flattered, their felf-importance-. 
raiſed, and therefore a perſon of an obliging behavour will 
ſucceed in points which a bluſterer would in vain try to 
effect. To think of forcing any thing from them, fays 
Mr. Boſman, is to diſpute with the moon. 

They are quick and alert in buſineſs, greatly attached to 
their ancient cuſtoms, in which, if foreigners comply with 
them, they are very eaſy to deal with, and will not be 
wanting in any thing on their part requiſite to a good 
agreement. They are however very tedious in their deal- 
ing, for it frequently happens, that a bargain for elephants 
teeth will take up ſome weeks before it is concluded; 
but this is managed with ſo many ceremonious civilities, 
that it is impoſſible to be angry with them; yet, with 
each other, where they repoſe à confidence, no people 
make greater diſpatch. Mr. Beſman complains of another 
inconvenience, which is, that, on the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans, they are obliged to truſt them with goods to 
make paans or cloth of; for the payment of which they 
frequently ſtay ſo long, that from the advancement of the 
25 9 ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, the conſumption of proviſions, and the ſickneſs or 
mortality of the men, they are obliged to depart without 
their money. However, upon their return, they are ho- 
neſtly paid the whole. 


Thoſe of the natives, who can afford it, feed well. 
Their common food is beef, mutton, or fowls, with yams 
for bread, which, after boiling, they beat into a ſort of 
cake, They frequently. make entertainments for each 
other, and what is left is conſtantly diſtributed among the 


r. People of mean rank content themſelves with 


ſmoked or dried fiſh, which they eat with a kind of bread | 


made of yams, bananas, and beans, mixed and beat up to- 

ether. For their drink they uſe water, or water mixed 
with a bad wine called pardon ; but the rich drink at their 
meals water and European brandy. 
They are well ſkilled in making ſeveral forts of dyes, 
as red, yellow, green, blue, and black. The blue they 
prepare. from indigo, great quantities of which grow 
here; but the other colours they extract from certain 
trees. They ſpin cotton, and weave cotton cloths, with | 
which they not only ſupply all the inhabitants, but export 
a great deal. - They make ſoap, which is better than any 
made in Guinea. Their other workmen are chiefly 
ſmiths, carpenters, and leather-dreſſers; but their work- 
manſhip is very clumſy, _ | 

The men marry as many women as their circumſtances 
will permit, the laws limiting them to no determinate 
number. If a man loves a virgin, he diſcovers his paſ- 
fion to the moſt conſiderable perſon among his relations, 
who goes to the houſe where ſhe lives, demands her of 
her friends, and, if ſhe be not already engaged, ſeldom 
meets. with a refuſal. As ſoon as the conſent of the pa- 
rents is obtained, the match goes on, the bridegroom pre- 

ſenting his future bride with a ſuit of cloaths, bracelets, 
rings, and necklaces, proportioned to the degree of his 
wealth. After having treated the relations on both ſides 
with a handſome collation, the marriage is conſummated 
without any other ceremony. t | 

The natives are jealous of each other to a degree of 
madneſs, but never take offence at any liberties taken with 
their wives by ah ee thinking it impoſſible that the 
taſte of the women ſhould be ſo depraved as to allow them 
to grant unbecoming favours to a white man. Among 

ople of rank, the women live after the manner of the 
Erkern nations, cooped up from all converſation with the 
males of their own complexion and features; but are 
otherwiſe treated with great tenderneſs, in order to alle- 
viate their ſtate of confinement. If the maſter of the houſe 
receives a viſit from any of his acquaintance, his wife im- 
mediately retires, anleſh the ſtranger prove an European, 
in which caſe ſhe is deſired to remain in her feat. The 
women uſe every female artifice to engage their huſband's 
affections, from their being fully ſenſible that all their hap- 
pineſs depends upon his love. i 
Adultery is puniſhed three different ways; if, among 
the lower claſs; a huſband ſuſpects his wife's fidelity, he 
tries every method to ſurpriſe her in the fact, without 
which he can inflict no other puniſhment than ill uſage. 
If he ſucceeds in detecting her, he immediately becomes 
poſſeſſed of the real and perſonal eſtate of the galant, which 
he may from that inſtant ſeize and enjoy as his own. 
The offending wife is diſciplined with a cudgel, driven 
but of the houſe, and left to ſeek her fortune, which is 
commonly very wretched ; for few perſons will chooſe to 
receive her into their houſes, and fewer ſtill will marry a 
woman who has ſo groſsly violated her faith. They 
therefore uſually retire into a country where they are not 
known; there they either paſs for widows, and watch for 
a ſecond opportunity of marrying, or elſe ſubliſt by their 
labour, or by following ſome trade. | 

Among perſons of rank the crime is atoned for by a 
ſum of money advanced by the wife's relations to prevent | 
the ſcandal arinexed to adultery, After this ſhe paſſes, 
with her huſband and all her acquaintance, for a woman 
of virtue, proportioned to the money received by the 
huſband. ; Mk en ene 

The governors and ares-de-roes, or ſtreet-kings, puniſh 
this crime with the utmoſt ſeverity; for if the woman 
and gallant are taken in the fact, they are, without any 
form of law, immediately put to death, and their bodies 
thrown out as a prey to the birds of the air.and the _ 


| 
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Ce 
of the field. From the ſeverity of theſe puniſhments the 
violation of the marriage-bed is leſs known in Benin than 
in any other country, 7 ate Los bg Lhonge 
In general, the negroes of this country are libidinous; 
which is indeed the caſe of the inhabitants in almoſt all 


warm climates. Their converſation is, however, free 
from all obſcenity ; the rites cf love are held as ſacred, 
and to be ſpoken of only in places deſtined for its gratifi- 
cation; and their converſation is enlivened with well. 
contrived fables and chaſte ſimiles. 3 
The pregnant wife is forbidden the careſſes of her huſ- 
band till after delivery. If the infant proves a male it is 
preſented to the king, as properly and of right belonging 
to him; but the females are the property of the father, 
and are entirely under his power till marriage. 
About eight or fourteen days aſter the birth of their 
children, both the wales and females are circumciſed ; 
the latter by the loſs of a ſmall part of the c/izoris. The 
infants have, beſides, ſeveral incifions made all over their 
bodies, in a regular manner, expreſſive of certain figures: 
but the females are more tortured with theſe unnatural 
ornaments than the males. But before this, when the 
infant is only ſeven days old, the parents, imagining that 
it has eſcaped the greateſt danger, give an entertainment ; 


and, to prevent the evil ſpirits doing them an injury, 


ſtrew the roads with proviſions. 33 
When a woman bears two children at a birth, it is 
eſteemed a happy omen, the king is made acquainted with 
it, and public rejoicings are ordered to be kept, in which 
they make uſe of a variety of wretched muſic, vocal and 
inſtrumental. As it is eſteemed too difficult a taſk for the 
mother to ſuckle both children, the father is obliged, by 
the laws, to look out for a nurſe, who has loſt hr own 
child ; and, that no advantages may be taken of him, her 
price 1s ſettled by authority. | 
Yet at Arebo, a town a conſiderable diſtance up the 
river, twin births are deemed a bad omen, and attended 
with great grief to the unhappy parents; for they ſa- 
crifice both the mother and her children to a certain 
demon, which, they imagine, haunts the village. Tho? 
the huſband ſhould be ever ſo paſſionately fond of his wife, 
he can no otherwiſe fave her from deſtruction, than by ſa- 
crificing a female ſlave in her ſtead z but there is no poflible 
means of redemption for the poor innocent children. Hence, 
the circumſtance of having twins is ſo much dreaded, 
that thoſe whoſe abilities are able to ſupport the ex- 
pence, uſually ſend their wives to be delivered in another 
country. wi | | * 
A certain wood, ſuppoſed to be frequented by this evil 
ſpirit, is held ſo ſacred, that no foreign negro of either ſex is 
permitted to enter it. If a native of Arebo accidental! 
falls into any path leading to this wood, he is obliged, 
however ee his buſineſs may be, to proceed forwards 
to the end of it, without looking back; the violation of 
which cuſtom, or of the crusl one of murdering their 
wives and children, they imagine would be attended with 
a plague, famine, or ſome other public calamity. 
endaetAnforms us, that notwithſtanding this rivetted ſu- 
perſtition, he frequently went a-ſhooting there; and to 
ridicule their ſtupid credulity, often turned back before 
he had proceeded half way in the track leading to the 
wood. At firſt they imagined he would inſtantly fall 
down dead, or be ſeized with ſome violent diſorder ; 
but perceiving that his boldneſs. was attended with. no il] 
conſequences, their faith was ſomewhat ſtaggered. Their 
artfu] prieſts, however, deſtroyed all his endeavours to 
undeceive them, by their ſubterfuges, affirming, that no 
inference could be drawn from the practice of a white 
man, their God having no coneern with him; but if a 


| negro was to attempt it, the conſequence would cer- 


tainly be fatal. 
The females of this country are extremely prolific; a 


| barren woman is very uncommon; and eſteemed con- 


temptible, while a fruitful woman is much admired. 
The inhabitants of Benin appear leſs terrified at the 


| approach of death than the other people of the ſame 


coaſt, They aſcribe the duration of life to the deter- 
mination of the gods, and 5 uſe the proper means 
to prolong it. Upon their being ſeized with any diſor- 
der, they have recourſe to the prieſt, - who here, as in 
ſzvgral other countries on this coaſt, performs the 2 
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cf phyſician. He firſt applies ſome green herbs, and if 
theſe prove ineffectual, he has Free to ſacrifices, and 
appeaſing their gods. But, notwithſtanding the great 
confidence they place in their prieſts, they are generally 
rich only in fame; for the patient's gratitude continues 
no longer than the diſeaſe, and the ſacrifice, which is of- 


fered at the prieſt's expence, frequently amounts to more 
they worſhip out of fear, to conciliate his favour, 


% 


than his fee. | 
When any perſon dies, the body is carefully waſhed ; 


but when the natives of Benin breathe their laſt, they are 


with the utmoſt caution brought to the place of their 
birth ; the body being firſt dried over a flow fire, then 
put into a cloſe coffin, and ſweetened with aromatics. 
As it frequently happens that no conveyance can be ob- 
tained for ſeveral years, the body remains all this while 
unburied ; nor can the funeral rites be performed with 

ropriety in any other but their native foil. The Abbe 
23 accounts for this cuſtom in the following manner: 
* The baſis of their creed,“ ſays he, “ is a metempſycoſis of 
a peculiar kind : they believe that, into whatever place 
they remove, or wherever they are tranſported, their ſouls 
ſhall return, after their death, to their native country. 
This conviction conſtitutes their happineſs ; becauſe they 
conſider their country as the moſt delightful abode in the 
univerſe.” Hi. Pol. Liv. XI. 

The neareſt relations of the deceaſed expreſs their grief 
in various ways; ſome ſhave their hair, others their 
beards ; and others but half of either. The public mourn- 
ing is uſually limited to the term of fourteen or fifteen 

Their complaints and lamentations are accom- 
modated to the ſounds of certain muſical inſtruments, with 
long intermediate ſtops, during which they drink plenti- 
fully. When the laſt obſequies are performed, every 
man retires to his own houfe ; and the neareſt relations, 
who continue in mourning in the above manner, bewail 
the deceaſed at ſtated periods, during the time limited by 
cuſtom. Huſbands and parents ufually prolong this mourn- 
ing to three or four months. 

The funeral of a king is performed with ſeveral very 
extraordinary ceremonies. A well is dug before the pa- 
lace fo deep, that the workmen are ſometimes ſuffocated 
in the pit themſelves have made; and yet it is fo narrow 
at the top, that a ſtone, five feet in length, and three in 
breadth,” will conveniently cover it; but its dimenfions 
at the bottom are conſiderable. Here the king's bod 

is firſt laid, in the preſence of a prodigious l 
of people of both ſexes, all of whom contend for the 
honour of being buried with him. Such as are choſen 
for this high dignity are put in with him, and the grave 
cloſed by a ſtone. Ihe next morning, the nobles re- 
turn, and removing the ſtone, dip their heads into the 
water with which the pit is generally filled, and aſk the 
perſons buried with the king, whether they. have met 
with their royal maſter? and on their making no reply, 
conclude that they are attending him in his flight to 
the other world; upon which 
Barbot adds, that the firſt miniſter immediately goes to 
the king's ſucceſſor, who then coming to the 'grave, 
orders the tomb-ſtone to be laid, and upon it -a banquet 
of the moſt delicate wines and ſweet-meats. Every one 
eats and drinks tilt night, when the mob, intoxicated with 
liquor, run about the ſtreets, committing the wildeſt ex- 
ceſſes and riots, putting every one to death that obſtructs 
them, whether men, women, children, or brute animals, 
and cutting off their heads, carry them to the royal ſe- 

Ichre, and throw them in as offerings to the deceaſed 
Lin „together with all the cloaths and effects of thoſe 


perſons they have facrificed to his manes. 
E OT. II. 


Of the Religion of the Natives of Benin. 


NM religion of the country is fraught with a ſtrange 
mixture of good ſenſe and abſurdity. The ſetiche, 

or mokiſſo, is worſhipped here, as in all the other countries 
on the weſtern coaſt of Africa; but the deities, which they 
84 inhabit theſe idols, they conſider as ſubordinate, 
acting as mediators between men and the great God, 

of whom their ideas are leſs groſs and unworthy. Jo the 
Supreme they aſcribe the attributes of omniſcience, om- 
nipreſence, omnipotence, and inviſtbility believing that he 
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actuates every thing and governs the world by his provi- 
dence. As he is inviſible, they think it would be abſurd 
to repreſent him under a corporeal form, and thus to make 
an image of what was never ſeen, and cannot be compre- 
hended. To every ſpecies of evil, they give the name 
of wicked ſpirit, imagining that an evil-diſpoſed and mali- 
cious being preſides over all that is bad; and this being 
3 and to 
prevent his injuring them. | 

Dapper obſerves, that they have very juſt notions 
of the infinite goodneſs, majeſty, power, and wiſdom 
of the great God, who created both heaven and earth, 
and continues to govern them. This being they call 
Oviſſa, and think it unneceſſary to pay their adorations 
to him, becauſe his nature is good and benevolent ; while 
the evil ſpirit requires a worſhip, in order to 
check the malignity of his diſpoſition, MNyendae/ how 
ever afferts, that both the Deity and the evil ſpirit are 
worſhipped by ſacrifices and — 

The negroes of Benin firmly believe in apparitions, 
and that the ghoſts of their deceaſed anceſtors walk the 
earth unſeen; but chiefly appear to them in their ſleep, 
in order to warn them of ſome danger, which they are to 
obviate by ſacrifices; and the day no ſooner returns, than 
they comply with the ſuppoſed ſuggeſtions of the fpirit. 
They make offerings; and, if they are very poor, will 
even borrow to enable them to perform them, Theſe are, 
however, of no great value, conſiſting only of yams mixed 
with oil, which they place before the idol. Sometimes 
they ſacrifice a cock: in which caſe the blood is ſpilt for 
the fetiche, while they keep the fowl for their own uſe. 

hey have annual ſacrifices, which are performed by 
the opulent with all imaginable pomp ; and in theſe they 
laughter a great number of bulls, cows, ſheep, and all 
other kinds of cattle. All their friends are invited to the 
feſtival, which generally continues for ſeveral days; and 
ends in diſtributing valuable preſents to the gueſts, _ 

Theſe people conſider the ſhadow of a man as a real ex- 
iſtence, which will one day give teſtimony of their good 
and evil actions. They call this appearance paſſadoor, and 
bribe it by ſacrifices and offerings ; as by its evidence they 
may be raifed after death to the higheſt dignity and plea- 
ſures of paradiſe, or ſunk into the loweſt abyſs ot wretched- 
neſs, where they muſt periſh through poverty and hunger. 

Though their houſes are ſo filled with idols, that it is 
difficult to find a vacant ſpot, they have particular huts or 
little temples appropriated to the reſidence of the gods, 
where they reccive the offerings of their votaries. 

The high prieſt of Loebs, a town ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Formoſa, is particularly venerated for his pro- 
found ſkill in magic. All the natives, the king not ex- 
cepted, believe that his power extends over the air and ſea; 
that he can foreſee and prevent the arrival of ſhips, cauſe, 
ſhipwrecks, and innumerable other important events. The 
king of Benin, ſtruck with the miracles which one of theſe 


e ſolemnity is cloſed. | priefts is faid to have performed, ſurrendered to him the 


town of Leebo, and all its dependencies. He is conſidered 
as the head of the prieſthood, and is ſo. revered, that no 
one approaches him without trembling; nay, the royal 
ambaſſadors dare not preſume to touch his hand without 
leave, and without ſhewing tokens of the greateſt awe and 
veneration. . pag 
The Abb+ Raynal conſiders that blind confidence which 
the inhabitants of the weſtern coaſt of Africa repoſe in 
their prieſts, as their moſt dangerous ſuperſtition, and in- 
deed as the ſource of all their ſuperſtitions: the prieſts 
being the miniſters and pramoters of them. © I heſe,' 
ſays that penetrating and ardent writer, & are entruſted 
with the ſacred depoſits .of the national traditions, and pre- 
tend to the gift of prophecy. The correſpondence which 
they are ſuppoſed to hold with the evil ſpirit, makes them 
conſidered as the arbiters of the barrenneſs and fertility of 
the country. On this account, the firſt fruits are conſtant- 
ly preſented to them. All the other errors of theſe Af; 
cans have a ſocial tendency, and conſpire to render man 
more humane and peaceable. Hi. Pol. Liv. IJ. 
Among their other ſuperſtitions, the people are ſaid to 
Rand in profound dread of a certain black bird, which 
they worſhip, and are prohibited to kill, under pain of death. 
Theſe birds have prieſts appointed to attend, feed, and 
worſhip them, in the mountains conſecrated to their uſe. 
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The Benians divide time into years, months, weeks, 
and days, and each diviſion is diſtinguiſhed by its proper 


the ſabbath, or day of repoſe, which returns every fifth 
day, is celebrated as a feſtival, with ſacrifices, offerings, 
and entertainments. They have alſo many other days 
conſecrated to the purpoſes of religion, particularly an 
annual feaſt in memory of their anceſtors, But the 
a greateſt feſtival is called the Coral feaſt, at which the 


Gen 
| dazzling- the eye by its pomp and magnificerice, Over 
the porch is another ſnake, probably done by. the ſame 
appellation, "The year is compoſed of four months, and | artiſt who produced that on the turret. Iu the firſt apart- 


405 


ment is the king's audience chamber; where; in the pres 
ſence of the chief nobility, or officers of the court; he 
receives foreign miniſters and ambaſſadors. His throne 
is of ivory, and over it is a canopy of rich ſilk; This 
chamber of audience has alſo the appearance of being 
the king's warehouſe ; for here the ſovereign is engaged in 


king appears in all his grandeur, 445 ing at the head trade as well as his ſubjects ; it is therefore filled with loads 


undred, and 
He proceeds 


of his women, who ſometimes exceed fix 
arc the moſt beautiful that can be found. 


to the ſecond area of the place, where his throne is | 
placed under a rich canopy. About him are ranged his |and the floor cover 


women and officers in their richeſt attire. 'The king 
leaves his throne to ſacrifice in the open air to the Gods, 
which is accompanied by the loud ſhouts and accla- 
mations of the people. Having paid his devotions, he 
returns to his throne, and ſtays there till all his people 
have performed theirs; after which he retires to his 
chamber, and the remainder of the day is ſpent in mirth 
and feaſting. 


8 ECT. IV. 


A Deſcription of the City of Benin, and of the King's 
Palas; with the Manner in which that City was reduced 
to a ruinaus State. | | 


HE palace of the king is ſituated in Benin, the 
capital of the kingdom, which ſtands in the 

ſeventh degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the 
fifth degree four minutes eaſt longitude from London. 
The ſtreets are extremely long and broad, in which are 
variety of ſhops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as the commodities of the country ; and markets are kept 
in them for cows, cotton, and elephant's teeth, It was 
formerly very cloſely built, and extremely populous, as 
appears from the ruins of the houſes; but at preſent 
they ſtand widely diſtant from each other. Fay « are all 
built with clay walls, and covered with reeds, ſtraw, or 
leaves, there Laing no ſtone in the country. The city 
zs divided into diſtricts, each governed by its reſpective 

officer, called King of the ſtreet; and is incloſed on one 
fide by a double fence of large trunks of trees, ten feet 
high, ſet cloſe in the ground like a paliſado, and faſtened. 
together by ſpars fixed acroſs, and the ſpace between the 
two rows is filled up with red clay, which at a diſtance 
looks like'a good- thick wall, very even and ſmooth ; but 
the other ſide of the city is defended by a large ditch and 
hedge of brambles; the gates which are ten feet high 
and five broad, are made of one piece of wood, and hang, 
or rather turn, on a pin in the middle. Each has a pus 
of ſoldiers, and opens to the country through a ſuburb. 


The women keep the ſtreets neat and clean, in which | 


reſpect, the inhabitants of Benin are not exceeded by the 
Dutch 3 for here, as in Holland, every woman cleans her 
own door.. | FEY 2 * = - 
A princi rt of this city is occupied by the roy 
2 —. 18 of — dimenſions; but neither 
elegant nor commodious. There firſt appears a long 
2 ſuſtained by fifty-eight ſquare pillars, rough and 
unpoliſhed, each above twelve feet high, and three in 
circumference. ' On paſſing this gallery, you come to a 
high mud wall, which has three gates; that in the centre 
is * embelliſhed at the top with a wooden turret of a 
ſpiral form, ſeventy feet high ; and upon the extremity 
of thĩs turret is fixed a large copper ſnake, well caſt, and. 
bearing teſtimony to a proficiency in the arts. Within the 
gate is an area of ſine turf, a quarter of a mile in length, 
and near as broad; at the further end of which is ano- 
ther gallery, in the ſame taſte as the former, only ſup- 
ported by pilaſters, ornamented with human figures, 
and many of them cut out in that form, but in a very 
aukward manner. Behind a canvas curtain are ſhewn 
four heads caſt in braſs, neither - reſembling the human 
nor brutal form, and each ſupported by a large elephant's 
tooth. vs airs abs 4 HY OT DIGGS 4 
- On. paſſing through this gallery and another gate, the 
_ king's ** preſents itſelf full in front, which is far from 
1 OL. 1. = 
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of elephant's teeth, and other commodities; ] ying in a con- 
fuſion that plainly ſhews they are not intended for orna- 


with mats and carpets of an indif- 
ferent manufacture. | b 98+ | 

The decay of the city was occaſioned by the tyranny 
of one of the kings of Benin, who being eager to ob- 
tain the wealth of two ares-de-roes, or ſtreet princess 
cauſed them to be ſeized and put to death, under the pre⸗ 
tence that they had conſpired againſt his life ; after which 
he confiſcated their effects to his own uſe. Theſe unhappy 
victims gave the «cleareſt proofs of their innocence ; but 


nothing is ſo deaf as avarice to the cries of pity. | 


| Soon after, another perſon's wealth made the king 
meditate his deſtruction z but this nobleman, being ap- 
priſed of the deſtruction which awaited him, quitted the 
city, and with him went three-fourths of the inhabitants; 
The king immediately afſembled an army, and purſued 
them; but was ſo warmly received by the fugitives; 
that he was forced to retreat with loſs and diſgrace, 
After which he made a ſecond attempt to force the 
revolters to return; but was defeated and purſued by the 
nobleman, who entering the city ſword in hand, plun- 
dered the whole, except the palace; and for ten years he 
continued with his malecontents to harraſs, . plunder; 
and moleſt the inhabitants of Benin, till at length, b 
the mediation of the Portugueſe, a peace was conclud 
by which he was granted a free and full pardon, and 
even requeſted to return to his habitation ; but as he 
did not thooſe to put himſelf into the power of a prince 
whoſe inſidious diſpoſition he had fully experienced, he 
fixed his reſidence at a place three days journey: from the 
capital, where he kept a court which greatly eclipſed that 
of the king. In vain were all endeavours uſed to bring 
his adherents back to the city; they preferred poverty 
with freedom, to wealth and dignity with ſubjection and 
inſeeurity z whence Benin has ever ſince remained in 4 
manner depopulated. Mts | 


SET. V. 


Of the Government of BENIN, the Succeſſion to the Crown ; 
| the Revenues and Forces of the King; with the Arms 

his Troops. The People divided into ſeveral Claſſes; with 
a conciſe Account of the Laws of Benin as they reſpett 
Inheritances, and the Puniſhment of Grimes, 1 5440 


| 


L HE government of Benin is abſolutely deſpotic! 
The empire is divided into a conſiderable number of 


} petty royalties, all of them ſubje& to the king of Benin; 


but though the people boaft of their being born free, 


nothing can be more ſervile than the blind obedience they 
pay to the king's authority; for they are proud of being 
' conſidered as his flaves ; and this title they eſteem a diſ- 
tinguiſhed honour. . | 5 
The ſucceſſion to the crown is dN after the fol- 
lowing manner: When the monarch on the throne per- 
ceives his end ä he calls one of the onegwas, 
or great lords, and ſignifies to him whieh of his ſons 
he appoints to fill the throne, with an injunction 
not to reveal the ſecret upon pain of death, till after his 
deceaſe. | t ues F-3 lt 
As ſoon as his breath has left his body, the dnegwe 
takes into his cuſtody all the royal jewels, treaſure, 
effects; and the young princes, who are in the utmc 
uncerfainty as to their fate, come and do homage to 
this miniſter, as the ruler. of their deſtiny, When the 
time limited by law for declaring a ſucceſſor draws near, 
the miniſter ſends; for the high marſhal, and lets him 
know the laſt will of the king, which the other, to pre- 
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ment. The room is however, hung with fine tapeſtry; 
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zok 


vent miſtake, "repeats ſix times, and then returns to his 


wn houſe with a ſolemnity ſuited to the importance of 
the ſecret in his poſſeſſion. The next day the miniſter 
orders that prince to be called for whom the crown is 
intended, and deſires him to intreat the marſhal to no- 
minate a ſucceſlor.. The prince obeys, and with a ſup- 
plicating air ſolicits his requeſt. Six days elapſe, during 
which the miniſter and high marſhal concert the neceſ- 
fary meaſures for proclaiming.the king; and then, the 
people being aſſembled, the high marſhal takes the prince 
dy the hand, names him fix times, and pauſing after 
every repetition, aſks the miniſter if he has made any 
iſtake. At length, the other princes are called, who 
neeling down, are informed of the laſt will of their fa- 
ther, Fe young king having returned thanks to the 
miniſter and marfhal, for the integrity with which the 
have diſcharged their office, is 1 inveſted with 
the badges of royalty, and receives the homage of the 
great afficers and nobles. . 
The ceremony being thus ended, the new king retires 
to Oſebo, a town ſome miles diſtant from Benin, in order 
to be inſtructed in the art of government, and the duties 
of a king. During this interval, the queen-mother, the 
miniſter intruſted with the king's laſt will, and the grand 
marſhal, hold the reins of government, and their de- 
crees are not to pe reyoked by the ſucceſſor, without 
their conſent. =O 
Ide young monarch, having finiſhed his ſtudies, takes 
fion of the palace at Benin, where his firſt care is to 
ure bis tranquillity by the murder of his brothers, 
whoſe badies are, however, interred with all imaginable 


omp ; this cruel and bl act being conſidered as a 
werken ſacrifice for the public good. * _ - 
: e revenues of the crown of Benin are pretty con- 
ſiderable, every governor being accountable to the king 
far a certain number of bags of bougzes, or blackmoor's 
teeth, which are eſteemed as much as gold and filver, 
and anſwer the purpoſes of 2 The inferior officers 
pay their-taxes in cattle, fowl, cloth, 
gities. Thus the court is continually ſupplied with all 
kinds of neceſſaries; the overplus is fold, and the money 
put into the royal coffers. Certain duties are alſo laid 
upon foreign trade, beſides annual taxes paid to the go- 
vernor for the privilege of commerce, which amounts to 
a great ſum ; but only a fixth part of this tax goes to the 
ing... However, notwithſtanding theſe incumbrances on 
trade, the Europeant are treated with great reſpect. 

Some authors repreſent the king of Benin as ſo power- 
ful, that in a day's time he can aſſemble twenty thouſand 
men, and in a few days more a hundred thouſand, on 
which account he is greatly feared and reſpected by his 
neighbours. While his Le is in the field his pay 
and dignity are very conſiderable; but he has no ſhare in 


e booty taken from the enemy, which ſolely belongs to | 


þ king. Such ſtrict diſcipline is maintained among the 
wege that a man quitting his place for a minute, with- 
out leave, is {pid ta be punidhed” with death; yet Men- 
dae obſerves, that they are unacquainted with the art of 
war; and their want of courage and conduct frequently 
- expoſes the kingdom to the incurſions of pirates and 


The arms uſed by the natives of Benin are ſwords, 
jards, | javelins, bows, and poiſoned arrows. Every 
Sidler has a buckler compoſed of reeds, which can afford 
but 2 fender defence. The nobles wear in the field a 
ſcarlet robe to diſtinguiſh their quality: others have a ſuit 
of armour formed 'of the elephant's hide, adorned with the 
teeth and claws of a leopard, and the head covered with 
kind of helmet of the ſame materials, adorned: with a 
Farlet fringe and binding, to which is ſuſpended a tail that 
xeaches down to the waiſt. The military ſtandards and 
colours ate made of fine ſilk, generally red, and are car- 
ried in the front and centre of each diviſion of the army. 
The ſoldiers, alſo wear ſaſhes of ſilk, to which they hang 
ir bucklers, which are their only defence againſt the 
iſoned arrows of their enemies. e 
The ſtate of Benin is divided in 
beſides the king, whoſe will is law. Next to him are 
three great lords, who. are always about his perſon, and 
to whom all muſt. addreſs themſelves who want to apply 
to his majeſty; but as they inform him of only what they 
* x 
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and other commo- | 


| pleaſure ; but the wi 


to three claſles of men, 
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think proper, the whole adminiſtration of the government 
may be ſaid to be lodged in them. | 

Next to theſe are the ares-de-roes, or ſtreet kings; 
ſome of whom preſide over the commonalty, others over 
the ſlaves; ſome over military affairs, and others over the 
affairs relating to cattle and the fruits-of the earth. From 
this claſs of men are choſen the viceroys and governors 
of the provinces ſubject to the king, who are recom- 
mended by the three great lords, to whom they are re- 
ſponſible; and out of this claſs a particular ſuperviſor is 
alſo choſen over every branch of trade, manufacture, 
farming, and every thing relative to the civil or military 
government. The king, as an enſign of the dignity of 
all theſe officers, preſents each of them with a firing of 
beads on their being raiſed to their poſts ; and this ſtring 
is equivalent to any order of knighthood in Europe. This 
they are perpetually to wear about their necks, without 
ever daring to put it off on any account whatſoever ; 
and if they are ſo unhappy as to loſe it, or to ſuffer it to 
be ſtolen, they are condemned to ſuffer death, without the 
poſſibility of being reprieved by the king. Theſe badges 
of honour are kept by the king in his own poſſeſſion, and 
the counterfeiting them, or being poſſeſſed of any of them, 
without his grant, are puniſhed with death. They are 
made of a ſort of pale red earth, and are fo well glazed, 
that they look like marble ſpeckled with a variety of beau- 


tiful colours; = - d 
ſts of the fladbres, who 
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The third order of ftate confi 
likewiſe wear the ſtring of beads, but with ſome diftinc= 
tion of ſubordination and inferiority to the ares-de-roes, 
Beſides the fiadores, under the ſame claſs are ranked the 
mercadores, or merchants, the pleaders, and the elders ; 
all of them diſtinguiſhed by their different method of 
wearing the ſtring of beads. 128 

The king, great lords, and every viceroy and gover- 
nor, ſupport, according to their ability, a certain number 
of poor. The blind, the lame, and infirm, are the ob- 
jects of their charity; but as to the lazy, if they refuſe to 
ſupply their own wants, they are ſuffered to ſtarve, By 
this excellent police, there is not a-beggar or vagrant to 
be ſeen; for the public officers keep the idle conſtantly 
employed, to prevent thoſe diſeaſes, which are the conſe- 
quence of poverty, from increaſing the tax upon them - 
ſelves ; and by this means, in ſpite of the natural indo- 
lence of the people, there are but few indigent. ' Libera. 
lity and generoſity are the diſtinguiſhing qualifies of the 


' | Beninians ; but they frequently accompany their donations 


with an oftentation 
the ation, : | 

Wich reſpect to their laws, the right of inheritance de- 
volves in the following manner: When a perſon of rank 
dies, the eldeſt ſon ſucceeds as ſole heir; but preſents a 
flave by way of tribute to the king, and another to the 
three great lords, with a petition that he may ſacceed' to 
his father's eſtate, The king grants his requeſt, and the 
' fortunes of the younger children depend entirely on his 
is allowed by the laws a jointure 
p ioned to the eſtate, and her rank and quality; 
The ſon takes home his father's other wives, and, if he 
pleaſes, uſes them as his own ; but: thoſe by whoſe charms 
he is not affected, he ſets to work, that they may ſupport 
themſelves with credit, and be at as little expence to 
himſelf as poſſible ; but on the failure of male heirs, the 
king inherits. _ r e is | 
I a thief be taken in the fact, he is obliged to make 
reſtitution; and, if he happens to be rich, is fined, but if 
poor is beaten. If a public officer be robbed, the offender 
1s puniſhed with death, However, the crimes of burglary 
and ny are ſeldom practiſed in this country: murder 
is ſtill leſs frequent; but whoever kills a man is puniſhed: 
with death; yet, if the murderer be the king's ſon, or 
ſome other conſiderable perſon, he is only baniſhed, under- 
2 ſtrong guard, to the extremity of the kingdom; and none 
of theſe being ever heard of afterward, ople con»: 
clude that the guard has conveyed them to the manſions 
'of the dead. . e n 
If a perſon dies by an accidental blow, his death is not 
eſteemed violent when no blood appears, and the offence 
is atoned for by burying the dead with decency, and fa» 
'crificing a ſlave: to appeaſe his ghoſt; This ſlave the 
8 touches with his ſotehead upon his bended knees, 
| ; 9 * a: of j n 
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that deſtroys the grace and merit of 
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in which poſture he remains til the lave is dead, and the 
ſacrifice is duly performed. Afterward he pays a ſum, 
in proportion to his circumſtances, to the three great 
lords; upon which he retains his freedom, and the friends 
of the deceaſed remain ſatisfied with his having fulfilled 
the law. 

All other crimes, except adultery, of which we have 

already treated, may be atoned for with money; and, 
where that is wanting, the deficiency muſt be ſupplied by 
corporal puniſhment. _ | 4 7 
When the accuſation is not clearly proved; and the 
crime remains doubtful, there are five different methods 
of purgation, four of which are admitted in civil 5 
and trivial offences, and the fifth in capital caſes. In the 
firſt method of purgation; the accuſed is carried before a 
prieſt, who pierces his tongue with a cock's feather well 
gr : when, if it paſſes eaſily through, the perſon is 
eſfteemed-innocent, and it is thought the wound will cloſe 
up and heal without pain; but ſhould he prove guilty, 
they ſuppoſe the quill will remain fixed in his tongue, and 
the wound canker. | | 
In the ſecond method of trial, the prieſt takes an ob- 
Jong piece - of turf, and ſticks in it feven or eight ſmall 
quills, which the accuſed draws out one by 'one ; when, 
i they come out freely he is acquitted ; otherwiſe he is 
found guilty of the crime, and ſubject to the penalty. 

The third method is injecting the juice of certain green 
herbs into the eye of the ſuſpected perſon, when if it be- 
comes red and inflamed, he is pronounced guilty, otherwiſe 
he is imagined innocent. 

The fourth trial conſiſts in the prieſt's ſtroking the 
perſon's tongue with a hot copper bracelet; when its eſ- 
caping without a bliſter is held to be a certain criterion 
that he is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge. 

The fifth kind of trial; as it is peculiar to per- 
fons of rank, ſeldom occurs. The accufed is cartied 
by the king's order to a river, whoſe waters are ſuppoſed 
to have the extraordinary quality of gently wafting the in- 
nocent plunged into them to land; while the guilty, they 
fay, never fail to fink, whatever ſkill they have in ſwim- 
ming. It is indeed amazing that, among nations endowed 
with common underſtanding, trials fo ridiculous and ab- 
furd ſhould be deemed proofs of innocence or 
we find they have prevailed in all nations, as if folly had 
dictated thoſe laws which are moſt eſſential to the ſupport 
of ſociety, to the happineſs of mankind, and to the dignity 
of human nature. IB 
The fines charged on theſe crimes are thus divided: 
the perſon injured by theft or-robbery has reſtitution made 
him, either by returning the goods ſtolen, or out of the 
criminal's effects. The governor has next a certain pro- 
portion, and the remainder of the fine goes to the three 
great lords. The king has no ſhare, though the great 
lords always make uſe of his name; and if they are diſ- 
fatisfied with what they receive, ſend to acquaint the go- 
vernor with the king's indignation at the ſmall proportion 
This has its effect, and never 


of the fine allowed him. 
fails to double the ſum. 
: "EET. VI. 


The principal trading Towns of Benin to whith the Euro- 
peans reſort : an Account of the cruel Maſſacre of the 
Natives of Meiberg. | 
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N the banks of the river Benin, or Formoſa, are ſome 


guilt z yet 
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Des have ſettlements: theſe ate Boededs, Arebo, and 
gatton. 
Boeptdo, the firſt of thefe villages, conſiſts of about 
fifty houſes, of cottages, built with reeds and leaves. It 
is governed by a viceroy, aſſiſted by ſome grandees, who; 


in the name of the king; govern the diſtrict under its ju- 
riſdiction; but their, authority extends only to things of 
ſmall importance, as petty civil cauſes, ahd collecting 
the ordinary revenues: but in matters of great moment, 
or if any capital crime be committed; they are not per- 
mitted to decide upon it, but muſt tranſmit it to court, 
and wait a deciſion from then ce Ss: 

AREBo, which is now the centre of the commerce- of 
Benin, is ſituated fixty leagues up the river, which, not- 
withſtanding it branches out into innumerable ftreams, 
yet ſhips of burden can ſail a great way higher, and an- 
chor in fine large creeks and ſandy bays. Arebo is a 
large and populous city, of an oblong form; the houſes 
are much larger than thoſe of BoeJdo, though built in 
the ſame manner. The Englih and Dutch had a ſettles 
ment, agents and factors here, but the former have aban- 


doned the place. | 3 1 
AGATTON, or GaTox, has alſo been conſiderable 
for its extent and commerce, and the number of its inha= 
bitants 3 but the ravages of war have almoſt ruined it. It 
is ſituated on a ſmall hill, about thirty miles to the north 
of Benin, the capital of the empire. 
ME1BERG, the laſt of the commercial towns we ſhall 
mention, no longer exiſts : this name was given it by thy 
Dutch, who once carried on a great trade, and maintaine 
a Conſiderable ſettlement there; and rendered it famous by 
a very tragical event. Beeldyder, a Dutch factor, having a 
violent paſſion for one of the women belonging to the negro 
government, carried her off. The governor, tranſported 
with rage, attacked the Dutch ſettlement with a body of 
troops, and forced the factor to retreat on board a veſſel 
that Jay in the road, after having received a wound, af 
which he died ſoon after. Upon this the Dutch director- 
general, being miſinformed of the circumſtances, reſolyed 
to revenge the death of the factor, and fitting out a brig” 
antine for that purpoſe, ſurprized the natives at Metibergs 
and killed or took priſoners every perſon of the village 
that could not eſcape by flight. The news of this event 
ſoon reaching the court of Benin, the king demanded an 
explication of the cauſes of this bloody maſſacre ; and, 
after being informed, inſtead of turning his reſentment 
| againſt the Dutch, who had broken through. all the laws 
of hoſpitality; juſtice, and humanity, actuated by views 
of policy, gave his ſanction to their conduct, and, with 
the mol Ford circumſtances of barbarity, ordered the 
innocent governor to be executed, and his whole race to 
be extirpated. This was done; their dead bodies were 
caſt out as a prey to wild beaſts, and their houſes razed 
to the groand, with ftrict orders that they ſhould never 
be rebuilt. 4 3 N Os: 
It is remarkable, that all the male ſlaves of this country 
are foreigners; for the natives cannot be ſold for ſlav 
but are all free, and alone bear the name of * the king's 
ſlaves.” Mr. Mendael aſſerts, that it is not allowed even 
to export any male flaves fold in this country, for they 
muſt remain there; but the female ſlaves are at the en- 
tire diſpoſal of their owners, . 0 


towns where the Eureteans, and particularly the 
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SECT. 1. 

Fhe Situation, Extent, Climate; and Diviſions of GUINEA 
in general; with a conciſe Account of that Part of the 
Slave Coaſt, which includes the Kingdoms of Coro, and 
GREAT and LIr TIER Poro. 

H E coaſt of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope 

to Guinea, e from n but "evi 
it runs out to the weſt, extending from the twelfth de- 
gree of eaſt to the twelfth of weſt longitude from London, 
or one thoiiſand eight hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, 
and between the fourth and tenth degree of north latitude ; 
it is therefore no more than three hundred and fixty miles 
in breadth from ſouth to north. This extenſive country 
is bounded on the north by Nigritza, or Negreland; on 
the eaſt by Benin and unknown parts of Africa ; on the 
ſouth and weft by the Atlantic Ocean. 

This country probably derived its name from a town 
called Ginly, which the Portugueſe touched at on their 
firſt viſit to this part of Africa. 

As all this country lies within the tropic of Cancer, the 
air is extremely hot ; and the flat country being overflowed 
a great part of the year by the periodical rains, it is eſ- 
teemed very unhealthful : the ſhips frequently loſt half 
their crews by fevers; but by a careful attention to the 
health of the ſeamen, and providing the beſt preventatives, 
this vo has been as ſafe to the Engliſb, as thoſe which 
they make to any other hot country; and the baneful ef- 
fects of a climate, which uſed to fill people with terror, have 
been in a great meaſure averted. 

The winds of this coaſt fit directly contrary to the trade 

winds, and blow from weſt to eaſt ; except in the rainy 

ſeaſon, between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, when 
they have violent hurricanes, attended with thunder and 
lightning : and thefe ſtorms blowing from the ſouth, the 
ſhips on the coaſt are in A being wrecked on the 
ſhore, on which a ſurf conſtantly beats, in the calmeſt 
weather, and renders landing not only very difficult but 
ous. | 

his whole coaſt is much frequented by Europeans; 
who uſually divide it into the Slave, the Gold, the Ivory, 
and Grain Coaſt. | 

The Slave coaſt is bounded by the kingdom of Benin 
on the eaft, by the Gold coaſt on the weſt, and by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the ſouth, comprehending the 1 
doms of Cato, Popo, Whidah, and Ardrah ; but geographers 
are not about the limits of theſe kingdoms. Ac- 
cording to Boſman, the Cato coaſt is frequently called by 
the natives the Land of Lamps. 

The country is flat, fandy, dry, barren, and without 
wood or trees, except the palm, great numbers of which 
grow there. It is, however, pretty well provided with 
cattle, of which it has as many as will abundantly ſupply 
the inhabitants. There is no want of river fiſh ; but they 
can get none from the ſea, on account of the prodigious 
ſurf on the coaſt. | 


The natives are good-natured, civil, and obliging ; in 


politics, religion, and ceconomy, they nearly refemble 
the inhabitants of the Gold coaſt, whoſe manners we 
ſhall ſoon deſcribe, but differ from them in the number 
of idols kept at Czto; for in the multiplicity of theſe 
their wealth conſiſts, A negro who is not poſſeſſed of 
at leaſt a dozen idols is reputed poor, and his riches are 
thought to increaſe in proportion to the number of his 


gods ; indeed the houſes, roads, and bye-paths are filled 


with idols. 
Their ge reſembles that 12 by the negroes 
of Arca. heir trade is ſmall, and they are very poor. 


Their moſt advantageous employment is a very iniqui- 
tous one: this is making excurſions up into the inland 
countries, and ſtealing men, women, and children, which 
they ſell to the Europeans; but the profits they draw 


* 


| 


from the ſale of theſe ſaves is ſaid not to diminiſh their 
natural poverty, from their laying out what it produces in 
. png of idols, or materials for making them. 

| The kingdom of Poro; or Para, extends from Cape 
Monte, to the borders of the kingdom of I bidab, which 
is about ten leagues, and is divided into two provinces, 
Great and Little Popo. According to Boſman, a barren 
tract, ten miles broad, lies between Cute and Little Popo 
in which the country is flat, without hills or trees, and 
covered with ſand, in which an incredible number of rats 
burrow like rabbits. | | 

The town of Little Popo ftands on a beach four leagues 
to the weſt of the town of Great Popo, in full view of the 
ſea, The natives live on plunder, and on the ſlave trade. 
In the former, they are more ſucceſsful than the inhabi- 
tants of Cato, from their being more active, bold, and re- 
ſolute. Their ſlave trade is not, however, very conſider. 
able, it frequently requiring a reſidence of ſome months 
to complete a cargo. The natives are uncommonly artful 
and fraudulent, it being the uſual practice to draw the 
merchant or factor on ſhore, under the pretence & viewing 
a number of ſlaves they have ready for ſale, and then to 
detain him, till they have actually procured the number 
he wants, which they oblige him to take at the price they 
think proper to fix upon them. 

At the diſtance of four miles from Little Popo, are the 
boundaries of Great Pope. In the inland country are 
found plenty of beaſts, birds, fruits, and roots: but the 
ſea-coaſt is marſhy, and almoſt inacceflible, the ſea beat- 
ing with ſuch. violence againſt the ſhore, that during the 
greateſt part of the year neither boats nor canoes dare 
approach it, 7 

The harbour of Little Popo is five leagues diſtant from 
that of Great Popo. In failing eaſtward, the latter of theſe 
ports is viſible at a conſiderable diſtance, particularly two 
flags upon two points, formed by the banks of the river 
Terri, or Tarri; the Dutch factory ſtands behind the eaſt 
flag, and at the mouth of the river is the town of Great 
Pope, built in an iſland formed by a creek and marſhes, 
that give the country the appearance of a ſpacious lake; 
hence it is called by the Portugueſe, Terra Annegada, or 
the Drowned Land. 5 1 37 

The mouth of the river is blocked up by a bar, 
which canoes, however, can eaſily paſs. The town is 
divided into three parts ; but the houſes, or rather huts, 
are ſmall : yet this is the only place in the dominions of 
Great Popo that merits the name of a town, all the reſt 
being only little hamlets of two or three houſes each. 

The royal palace is a large court compoſed of an infi- 
nite number of ſmall huts or cabins, the principal apart- 
ment being ſeated in the middle. The king's houſe is 
adorned with a large ſaloon, reſerved for public audiences, 
and the entertainment of ſtrangers. - As he always cats 
alone, foreigners are entertained by the lords a prin- 
cipal officers of the court. His majeſty keeps a great 
number of women, two of whom always. attend his per- 
ſon, to cool and refreſh him with fans neatly made of 
reeds and feathers. His conſtant amuſement and ſole em- 
ployment conſiſts in ſmoking tobacco, toying with his wo- 
men, and converſing with his officers upon the moſt trifling 
ſubjects. All the women honoured with the royal af- 
fection are entertained in the palace with a great variety 
of dainties. 175 

The whole country, except this iſland, is thinly inha- 
bited, owing chiefly to the perpetual incurſions of the ne- 
groes of Mhidabh: hence the land is uncultivated, proviſions 
often ſcarce, and the people in danger of being famiſhed ; 
but they obtain ſupplies from their moſt bitter enemies, 
who run the hazard of an illicit trade, for the ſake of the 
great profits which it yields. 


The natives of Great Popo trade in flaves, and if no 


foreign ſhips arrive on their coaſt, diſpoſe of their ſtock 


to 
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to the ſovereign of Littl Popo, who exchanges ſome of | 
his European commodities for them. But the greateſt 
trade of the kingdom ariſes from the fiſh caught on their 
coaſt, which they prepare and ſell both to the people of 
the neighbouring kingdoms and to foreigners, 

The inhabitants of Popo, like all the other negroes on 
the coaſt, have a blind confidence in their prieſts, whom 
they call Domines, a Latin term which they doubtleſs 
borrowed from ſome European nation. Theſe prieſts are 

enerally clothed in long white robes, and always carry | 
in their hands a kind of croſier. All the ſhips that trade 
there pay them a ſort of duty, under the name of a pre- 
fent, in order to encourage the negroes, by theſe marks 
of reſpect to their prieits, to exert their diligence in com- 
pleting their cargoes. Theſe weak — ſuperſtitious 
creatures, perſuaded that nothing but the interceſſion of 
their prieſts can procure them the favour of the Deity, 
obey all their commands; and the prieſts, finding it their 
intereſt to oblige the Europeans, leave no means untried 
to render them honeſt and induſtrious. While theſe are 
aſſiſting the Europeans in loading or unloading the ſhips, 

a prieſt ſtands on the ſhore, and pours on their heads a 
handful of conſecrated gravel, which they eſteem an in- 
fallible ſecurity for their canoes in paſſing the dangerous 
bar at the mouth of the river; and if, after this, any man 
has the misfortune to be loſt, it is attributed to the mix- 
ture of ſome profane particles of ſand with thoſe that are 


conſecrated. | 


N 
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$ Er. . 
Of the Kingdom of W HID AR. 


Ii: Name, Situation, Extent, and Rivers; the Inconvenience 
& its Coaſts, and the Beauty of the Country ; its amazing 
Fertility and Populonſneſs ; the Diviſion of the Country, 
and the great Market held at SBI. 


| 


; 


liſh, and Portugueſe, Whidah ; while the French call 
it Fudah, and the Dutch, Fida. It is bounded on the weſt 
dy the river Solta, on the ſouth by the gulf of Guinea, 
on the eaſt by the kingdom of Ardrab, and on the north 
by the country of Dabamay. It extends about ten leagues 
ong the ſhore, and its centre reaches feven miles within 
land; after which it branches into two arms, each of 
which is in ſome places ten or twelve leagues broad, but 
in others much narrower. 285 | 
This country is watered by two rivers, which likewiſe 
run-through the kingdom of Ardrab. The moſt ſouthern 
is called the Fakin, and is only navigable by canoes: its 
waters, which are of a yellowiſh caſt, are generally about 
three feet deep, and in many places much ſhallower. 
The other, which is called the Euphrates, waſhes with | 
its ſtream the city of Ardrah, and then paſſes within 
a mile of Sabi, the capital of Whidah. It is deeper and 
wider than the Jatin; and were not the paſſage blocked 
up by fome banks of fand, would be navigable for large 
ſhips. From time immemorial, the kings of Fhidah have 
exacted a ſort of cuſtom of two bougies, which is paid to | 
officers ſtationed at the fords, without which none are per- | 
mitted to croſs the river. At its mouth is the port where 
ſhips load and unload; but, like the reſt of this coalt, it 
is incommodious and dangerous, on account of the high 
furfs and* a ſwelling ſea, particularly in the months of 
April, May, June, and Fuly, when accidents frequently | 
n; boats being overturned, goods ſunk, the men 
loſt; and the ſhips themſelves in danger of being driv- 
en from their moorings upon the ſhore. The natives 
are indeed ſo expert in ſwimming, that few of them are 


1 kingdom is called alike by the natives, the Eng- 


, 


loft. 

: Beſides this high ſea, a ſtrong tide runs eaſt and weſt, 
with ſuch ſtrength, that no boat or ſhallop can ſtem it by 
rowing z they therefore puſh them forward with long poles, 
which is a method ſo flow and tedious, that the ſhips are 
detained twice” as long as the trade would otherwiſe re- 

ire. But having once got on ſhore, the ſcene is changed 

from A dreadful ſwelling ſurf to moſt beautiful meadows 

nd fields, enamelled all the year with the fineſt verdure; 
We Yor. I. | | | . 


| 
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and by riſing with an eaſy and equal aſcent toward the 
interior parts, preſent a view of the moſt delightful land- 
ſcapes. The height of the aſcent is bounded by a chain of 
mountains that defends the country from its neighbours 
to the N. E. All the Europeans who have been in 
Wſhidah, ſpeak with raptures of the country, which they 
xtol as the moſt beautiful in the world. The trees are 
ſtraight, tall, and ſeem diſperſed in the moft regular or- 
der, repreſenting to the eye fine groves and extenſive 
avenues, clear of all bruſh-woods and weeds. The mea- 
dows enamelled with flowers, the richneſs of the fields 
covered with three different kinds of corn, and witY 
beans, roots, and fruit, add to the agreeableneſs of the 
place. Every inch of ground is converted to ſome uſe, 
except the parts deſtined by nature for pleaſure, where 
the woods ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the moſt exquiſite 
rural ſimplicity. | 

Here ſpring and autumn ſwiftly ſucceed each other; 
for no ſooner has the huſb:ndman cut his corn, than he 
again plows and ſows the ground; yet it is ſo far from 
being worn out, that the next crop ſprings up with the 
lame vigour as the former. With all theſe advantages, 
Il hidah is fo populous, that one ſingle villege contains 
as many inhabitants as ſeveral entire kingdoms on the 
coaſt of Guinea; and yet theſe villages ſtand fo. cloſe, 
that it is almoſt inconceivable how the moſt fertile 
earth can produce food ſufficient for the great number 
of people which ſo ſmall a ſpot contains. The whole 
kingdom may be compared to a great city, divided by 
gardens, lawns, and groves, inſtead of ſtreets; for there 
is not a ang which has not another within the diſtance 
of a muſket-thot. Some belong to the king, ſome to the 
viceroy, and others are built and peopled by particular 
private families. The former are the largeſt and beſt 
built, but the latter beſt cultivated. In ſhort, it is im- 
poſſible to enumerate all the perfections of this delightful 
country, without raiſing ſome ſuſpicion in the reader, that 
a warm imagination is indulged at the expence of ſtrict 
hiſtorical truth; b 
This kingdom, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, is 
divided into twenty-ſix provinces, which take their names 
from their capital towns, and are diſtributed among the 
chief lords of the kingdom, who are their hereditary 
governors, The king of Whidah, who has the ſupreme, 
authority, preſides particularly in the province of Sabi, 
or Xavier, which is the principal province in the king- 
Wn, as the city of the ſame. name is the capital of the 
whole. | 

At the city of Sabi, a great market is held on J/Yd- 
neſdays, and Saturdays, but to prevent confuſion and dif- 
turbance, the market is removed to the diſtance of a mile 
from the walls, and is in a fine large plain, ſeveral. parts 
of which are adorned with groves, that afford a refreſhing 
ſhade to the people half ſtifled in the crowd, and ſcorched ' 


under the burning heat of the fun; and here the king's 
' women attend to fell their cloths, and othet᷑ manufactures. 


A judge, attended by four armed officers, is appointed by 


the king as inſpector of all goods, with power to hear and 


determine grievances, complaints, and diſputes. g 
The market-place is ſurrounded with booths for re- 
freſhment, in which are ſold certain forts of meat, as 
beef, pork, goats, and dogs fleſh. Other huts are kept 
by women, who ſell bread made of maize, millet, rice, 
and other corn, There are ſhops in which they ſell 
pito, a kind of pleaſant, wholeſome, and refreſhing beer; 


kept in other ſhops, with reſtrictions on the fale, to 
prevent drunkenneſs and riots. Here, ſlaves. of both 
ſexes are bought and ſold ; alſo oxen, . ſheep, hogs, dogs, 
birds, and of various kinds. Silks, woollen cloths, 
linen, callicoes of European and Indian manufacture, are 
here in great abundance; likewiſe china, ware and 
glaſs of all ſorts, gold in duſt and ingots, iron bars, 
hard ware, ſheet lead, and a variety of As, Afeatic, 
and African productions, may be purchaſed at theſe 
markets at a reaſonable price. The chief commaditics 
of the country manufacture are cloths, umbrellas, baſkets, 
pitchers, plates, and diſhes of wood, boards finely or- 
namented, white and blue Paper, alſo palm oil, pepper, 


ſalt, &. * | | 
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| 


palm wine, and ſpirits purchaſed of the Europeans, are 
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The flave trade is conducted by the men; but all other 
things are ſold by the women, and all of them are ex- 
tremely expert in the art of ſelling and reckoning. The 
money uſed in all bargains is gold duſt, the value of which 
they compute very readily : bougies paſs for ſmall money; 
for in the kingdoms of Ibidab, Ardrah, and many other 
places on this coaſt, theſe ſerve equally for ornament and 
ſpecie. They pierce each ſhell with an iron made for 
that purpoſe, and ſtring forty of them upon a thread, and 
by theſe ſtrings the exchange of gold duft is rated, and the 


price of ſlaves determined. 


er. I. 


Of the Fruit, Beaſts, and Birds WHDAH; with an 
Account of a Bird remarkable for changing its Colour 
tobenever it moults. The Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners 
of the Natives, who in their Ceremonies, Induftry, and 
other Particulars, greatly reſemble the Chineſe. Thetr 
Ignorance of Chronology, and Skill in Arithmetic and 
Muſic. 


E RE are all the fruits produced on the Gold 
Coaſt, beſides which are abundance of citrons, 
' famarinds, and ſome others. European ſeeds grow up to 
great perfection; and the fineſt ſallad gardens in the world 
might be planted here. | 

Their cattle are cows, ſheep, hogs, and goats, which 
are all but little different in ſhape and ſize from thoſe 
of the Gold Coaſt, but are more fleſhy, and have a more 
agreeable taſte. Their horſes are, however, very in- 
different ones. Farther within land are elephants, buf- 
faloes, tygers, hares, ſeveral forts of deer, and vaſt num- 
bers of apes of different kinds. Theſe are remarkably 
fat, and no fleſh is more eſteemed at Yhidah than theirs ; 
it ſells at a higher price than mutton, and is always pre- 
ferred to it. Even the European ſailors ſoon overcome 
their prejudices, and eat it with a peculiar reliſh. 

The only forts of tame fowl are a few geeſe and tur- 
Eies, ducks, cocks and hens, of which laſt there are great 
plenty, and though ſmall, they are fat and good. The 
whole country ſeems covered with wild fowl, as geeſe, 
ducks, turtle-doves, ſnipes, and many other ſorts of birds 
that are both good and cheap. | 
Among the reſt is one that is very remarkable for 
ing its colour whenever it moults; ſo that thoſe 
which are black this year, will be blue or red the next; 
the following year they will be yellow, and afterward 
green; but they never vary from theſe five colours, which 
are always very bright and never mixed, 

The negroes of I bidab are in general tall, well made, 
ſtraight, and robuſt. Their complexion is black; but 
ne of ſuch a gloſſy jet as that of the people on the Gold 
- The people of this country are in general better 
dreſſed than any other nation on the coaſt ; but they are 
ketle acquainted with the uſe of ornaments made of 
gold and filver, their country producing none of thoſe 
metals. The dreſs of the king, and that of the great 


officers, is nearly the fame, and different from that of 


the common people. It canſiſts of a piece of white | 
linen about three ells long, which is wrapped round 
their waiſt, in a decent and becoming manner, and then 
hangs down to the feet like a petticoat. Upon this they 
wear a filk garment of the ſame ſize and form, and over 
iis laſt have a richer piece of ſilk, fix or ſeven ells in 
length, which they tie by the two corners, and making 
a great bunch on the right hip, the reſt hangs down to 
the ground, ſo as to form a train; but none are allowed 
to wear red, except the royal family. Some authors 
fay, that the king and the great officers wear necklaces 
and bracelets of pearl, gold, and coral, with gold chains, 
Moft of the people never wear any thing on the head to 
ſhelter them from the rain, or the heat of the ſun; but 
2 12 men cover their heads with an European hat and 
a; : 1 
* "The common people have generally only a few herbs 
or a cotton cloth, ene. round A waiſt but the 
women of the ſame rank have five or fix cloths round 
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their middle, the longeſt of which covers half the leg, 
and thoſe which are over it are each ſhorter than tho 
other. | eee 9 8 4 

The wives of the king, and thoſe of the great men, 
are, like the reſt, naked from the girdle upward; and 
from the waiſt downward have two or three coverings 
of cotton and fitk, the langeft of which reaches to their 
ankles, and the others are a little ſhorter. All theſe are - 
very large, and form a roll about the hips, that makes 
them appear as if they wore a hoop petticoat. The 
are adorned with necklaces, and with ſtrings of . 
gold, and coral, from the wriſt to the elbow, and wear 
on their heads a cap of plated and coloured ſtraw, which 
is very. light, and has fome reſemblance to the Pope's 
tiara, 

The Europeans, the nobility of FFhidah, and all the 
rich negroes, are carried, when they go abroad, in ham- 
mocks or palanquins: theſe are an excellent defence 
againſt the heat of the climate, which, according to 

_ is ſo great, that an European could not walk 
a mile in the middle of the day, without extraordinary 
fatigue. 
| Bofman ſays, that the inhabitants of Mhidab exceed all 
the negroes he had ſeen in good and bad qualities, 

People of all ranks treat the Europeans with extreme 
civility, courteſy, and reſpect. Other negroes are in- 
ceſſantly ſoliciting preſents ; but the ¶Mhidans ſeem more 
willing to give than receive. Indeed, when the Euro- 
peans trade with them, they expect they ſhould return 
thanks for the obligation; but their making a preſent to 
a white man they value as nothing, and are diſpleaſed at 
any acknowledgment for what they think fo trifling. They 
have an obliging manner of addreſſing each other, and in 
ſeveral reſpects cloſely reſemble the Chineſe. When any 
one viſits, or accidentally meets his ſuperior, he inſtantly 
drops upon his knees, kiſſes the earth three times, claps 
bis hands, and wiſhes him a good day or night, which 
the other returns in the poſture in which he then happens 
to be, by gently clapping his hands, and wiſhing him the 
fame. The like reſpect is ſhewn to the elder brother by 
the younger, to fathers by their children, and by women 
to their huſbands. Every thing is delivered to or received 
from a ſuperior on the knee; and the clapping of the 
hands together, is eſteemed a mark of till more profound 
reſpect. When perſons of equal rank meet, they each 
drop down, clap their hands, and mutually ſalute, while 
the ſame ceremonies are obſerved and imitated by their 
ſeveral attendants ; ſo that above a hundred perſons may 
ſometimes be ſeen down on their knees, and might 
eaſily be miſtaken their being engaged in ſome pub- 
lic act of devotion. If a ſuperior ſneezes, all round him 
fall on their knees, clap their hands, and wiſh him hap- 
pineſs. It is ſurpriſing, ſays a late author, how a na- 
tion confined to ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground, ſhquld differ 


N 
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ſo widely in their manners from the ſurrounding king- 


doms, with which they keep up a conſtant intercourſe. 
One would almoſt imagine that they had a foil, a cli. 


mate, and a nature peculiar to. themſelves, and. diffe- 


rent from that of the people who are only a few miles 


diſtant, 


They alſo uſe the utmoſt external reſpect to ſtrangers ; 
and if a native of H#hidah meets pn twenty 
times in a day, the fame ridiculous train of ceremonies 
is repeated; the negle& of which is puniſhed with a 
fine. A late king of dah carried this reſpect to fo- 
reigners to ſuch an extravagant height, that one of his 
principal officers was beheaded for preſuming to lift his 
cane in a menacing manner over the head of a French- 
man; and: though the chief director of that nation uſed 
all his influence to get the puniſhment mitigated, the king 
was inexorable, and nothing lefs than his life could atone 
for 45 a enen breach of hoſpitality. | 

ey excel all other negroes in vigilance-and induſtry; 

and though idleneſs is the oval propenſity with the 
Africans in general, people of both ſexes, are here fo labo- 
rious and diligent, that they never deſiſt till they have 
finiſhed their undertaking, carrying the ſame ſpirit; of per- 
ſeverance into every action of their lives. Beſides agri- 
culture, from which none but the king and a few perſons 
of diſtintion are. exempted, they employ themſelves in 
OR es .. feverd 


i | 


ſevetal kinds of manufacture. They ſpin cotton arn, 


weave fine cotton cloths, make wooden veſſels, plates, 
and diſhes, ſmith's work, and offenſive weapons, in a 
more perfect manner than any other people on the coaſt. 
While the men are thus employed, the women not only 
brew a kind of ale, but till the land, and dreſs provi- 
ſions, which, with their huſband's merchandize, they 
carry for ſale to market. The meaner fort carry goods 
from the ſhore, and with a burden of a hundred pounds 
weight on their heads, run in a kind of continual trot, ſo 
faſt that it is difficult to keep up with them without any 
load. Both ſexes are employed in ſearch of gain, and their 
emulation is equal to their induſtry. Hence they not 
oaly live well, but ſplendidly, when compared with the 


other negroes on the coaſt. Labour is cheap, the profits 


ſolely riſing from the unwearied induſtry of the la- 
bourer. 5 
The I bidans alſo reſemble the Chineſe in their diſ- 
honeſty, and their expertneſs at ſtealing, in which they 
uſe extraordinary addreſs. Mr. Boſman having obtained 
an audience of the king, that prince told him, that his 
ſubjects did not at all reſemble thoſe of Ardrab, and the 
other neighbouring kingdoms, who on the leaſt offence 
would poiſon an European. This,“ added he, « you have 
« not the leaſt reaſon to apprehend ; but I would have 
« you take care of your goods; for my people are born 
« expert thieves, and will ſteal from you while you are 
cc looking at them.“ This caution he ſoon found to be 
neoeſſary in many inſtances. There is no ſecurity againſt 
their pilfering; but if complaint be made to the king, he 
orders. the 1 to be puniſhed. ; 
Like the Chineſe, too, they are extremely addicted to 
gaming; and after having loſt their whole ſubſtance, they 
play for their wives and children; and when they have 
loſt. them, ſtake their own liberty, and thus become ſlaves 
to their own countrymen, | 
Theſe people are in ſome inſtances extremely igno- 
Tant, while in others they ſhew an extenſive genius. 
They have no diviſions of time, nor diſtinction of years, 
hours, weeks, or any other ſtated periods, They know 
the.time.of ſowing by the moon, or rather ſow as ſoon 
as they reap. Yet without pen, ink, or the aſſiſtance 
of artificial arithmetic, they 'calculate the largeſt ſums 
with ſurpriſing accuracy, ſtate ſhares with great exact- 
neſs, and perform the operations, not only of the firſt 
elements, but of the more complex rules of arithme- 
tic, with aſtoniſhing truth and quickneſs. Yet Des 
| Marchais obſerves, that the wiſeſt among them cannot 
tell his age; and if any man be aſked, when ſuch a 
perſon was born, he tells you, it was about the time 
that ſuch a ſhip, or ſuch an European factor, came to 
Whidab. © : 
Their muſic is hy far the beſt of any to be met with 
in theſe countries; and one inſtrument, which reſem- 
bles a harp, is. really muſical. It is ſtrung with reeds 
of different ſizes, which they touch with great dexte- 
rity, accompanied with a ſweet voice, and dance to their 
own muſic in exact time, and with an agreeable air 
and manner. They have alſo flutes, and ſeveral wind 
inſtruments; and in war uſe a kind of trumpet and 


kettle-drum, 


SECT. iv. 


Of their Polygamy, nup tial Ceremonies, Divorees, and 
Treatment of the Women, Of Gireumciſton and Cuſ- 
toms reſpeching their Children; their Burials and Mourn- 
H people of this country allow of a plurality of 
: [i wives, and in this are ſaid to exceed all the neigh- 


bouring nations. No people upon earth perform the 
connubial rites with leſs ceremony; for all contracts, 


portions, and jointures are here entirely unknown, The 
ether negtoes of the coaſt purchaſe their women with 


Cattle, fith, and other commodities, and are allowed to 


diſmiis them if they do not prove to be virgins; but here 


their ideas and practice are totally different. Fruitfulneſs 


in ſo highly eſteemed at Mhidal, that ſhe. who has given 
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proofs of it before marriage is always preferred ; but it 
coſts nothing to obtain her. ; 

When a man likes a girl, he demands her of her pa- 
rents, who never refuſe their conſent, provided ſhe be of 
the proper age, but conduct her to the houſe of the bride- 
groom, who immediately prefents her with a new dreſs, 
which is probably all the poſſeſſes, for ſhe leaves every 
thing elſe at her father's houſe. The huſband then kills 
a ſheep, on which he feeds in company with his wife and- 
her parents, and this is the only time in her life when ſhe 
is admitted to ſuch an honour ; and the parents having: 
drank freely of pito, return home: thus the marriage is 
concluded, without any other ceremony. | 

A huſband may divorce his wife with as little ceremony. 
as he married her: he only thruſts her out of the door: 
and, if he has certain proofs of her incontinence, the ſe- 
paration is legal. Another law, which is very ſevere upon 
the women, is a ſtrict prohibition, under pain of death or 
ſlavery, to enter the houſe of a great man while under 
their periodical diſorder, No ſooner do they perceive them- 


ſelves in this ſituation, than they quit the houſe, and avoid 
even the ſight of men; every family having a houſe to 


which the women retire during that period, where they 
are under the care of an ancient matron, and ſtay till they 
have waſhed and purified themſelves; after which they 
return to their huſbands. Thoſe women which are re- 


markably handſome are excuſed from labouring in the 


field, and never permitted to go abroad but in the com- 
pany of their huſbands; nor can they receive any male 
viſitors at home. | Y 

As the men prove to be very jealous, their laws againſt 
adultery are ſevere, When the wife of a great man' 


is taken in the fact, he may kill both her and her lover, 


or may ſell her to the Europeans for a ſlave. If he chooſes: 
the former, he cauſes her head to be cut off, or has her 


{ ſtrangled by the public executioner ; and is acquitted on 


informing the king of what he has done, and paying the 
executioner's fee, But he has no powes over the man 


who has diſhonoured him, unleſs he ſurpriſes him in the 


very act; he is obliged to apply to the king for juſtice, 
who never fails to conſent to the death of the guilty. 

'This ſeverity extends to none but married. women. A 
man runs no * of being eaught with one who is un- 
married, and nobody blames him. She is ſuppoſed, in 
this caſe, to be her own miſtreſs ; and ĩt is fo far from being 
infamous for her to have. children before marriage, that 
ſhe is ſure this will cauſe her to be ſooner married; be- 
cauſe it is a proof of her fruitfulneſs, which is a very va- 
luable analificatcn in a country waere the fathers con- 
ſider children, eſpecially the males, as the greateſt riches, 
and the ſupport of their families. | 

According ta Des Marchais, no people on earth: ſhew 
greater indulgence to their children, whom they never 


fell for ſlayes. On the other hand, the children treat. 


their parents with the moſt humble reſpe& and venera- 
tion, and never addreſs them but on their knees. | | 
All their children, male and female, are circumciſed ; 
but from whenee this cuſtom is derived no one can ex- 
plain, This operation is performed at no certain age, 
ſome undergoing it at four, others at five, ſix, or ten 
years of age. FS | vw 
No difference is made between their legitimate and 
natural children; but the younger pay great reſpect to 
the elder brother, though but little regard is paid to the 
mother. Among the women, the ceremonies of addreſs 
are the ſame as thoſe we have mentioned of the men, only 
they carry their politeneſs ta a greater length. At the 
death of a father, the eldeſt ſon not only inherits his ef- 


fects, but his women, with whom he lives from that oy 
in quality of huſband. His own mother is alone excepted, 
who becomes her own miſtreſs, has a houſe: appointed: 
for her, and a certain fortune for- her ſuſtenance, This 
cuſtom prevails both: in the royal palace and among the 
people. 3 


The natives are ſo fearful of death, that they cannot 
ſupport the ſound of the word without viſible emotion, 
and it is a capital crime for a negro to pronounce it upon 
any occaſion before the king. Boſman relates, that in his 
firit vo 
for an hundred pounds, which that prince owed him; 


e he waited on the king, before his departure, 


| 
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which not obtaining, at his taking leave, he enquired, | tions by the tongue of his miniſter. On the coronation 
Who ſhould pay him when he returned, in caſe of the | of Amer, the late king, the high prieſt aſked a horfe, a cow; 
king's death. The byſtanders were ſhocked at the blunt- | a ſheep, and a fowl. Theſe were ſacrificed before the pa- 
neſs of the queſtion; but the king bid him not to give | lace, and carried with great ceremony to the moſt public 
himſelf any concern about that, for he ſhould always live | parts of the eity. On each fide of the ſacrifice were two 
upon which the Dutchman, perceiving his error, abruptly millet cakes, baked in palm- oil: the high - prieſt erected 
N. ne ; with his own hands a ftaff nine feet long, and upon it a 
he burying-phace of the kings and nobles is in a long | large ſilk flag; and the whole ceremony was accompanied 
vault, erected by the ſons for their father: here the body | by the muſic of tabors, flutes, and the acelamations of the 
is depoſited in the midſt of the vault; and with it the | people; after which the carcaſſes were abandoned as 2 
ſword, buckler, bow, and -arrows of the deceaſed ; but prey to the birds, the negroes not being permitted to med- 
they uſe guns and piſtols, they are never laid in| dle with any part of them on pain of death. 
the tomb. The heir always mourns during an entire} While the victims were thus expoſed to public view, 
r, roaming about; he fecludes himfelf from ſociety, | the King's women, who from age, or other reaſons, were 
ou aſide his uſual} apparel, with his bracelets, chains, | incapable of adminiſtering to his pleaſure, marched out 
and rings; and though he is at liberty to enter upon the | of the palace, eſcorted by a file of muſketeers, and pre- 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate from the day of his father's death, | ceded by muſic. The chief of the women led up the rear, 
t ſo ſtrong is his affection, grief, or prejudice, that he | carrying in her arms the ſtatue of a child in a fitting poſ- 
eadily purſues the cuſtom of abandoning it, till the time | ture, which, on her arrival at the place of ſacrifice, ſhe 
of mourning is expired, | {laid down upon the victims; each of them then ſung a 
| | hymn, and was accompanied by the inſtrumental muſic. 
' While they paſſed, all the people proſtrated themſelves 
er. V. on the ground with loud ſhouts, and their return was 
| | made known to the king by a general diſcharge of the 
Of the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of WmrDan; the | artillery. | 
. Ceremonies which precede and attend the Coronation of the] The next day the nobility . go to the palace, 
- King; the luxurious Manner in which he lives; the | with all the ſtate and magnificence of drefs and equipage, 
Cruelty exerciſed upen "thoſe who are caught with any x | preceded by a large band of muſic, and followed by a 
| bis Wives ; and the ſervile Manner in which he is ad- great body of armed ſlaves; and having proſtrated them- 
dreſſed by his Nobles. | | | ſelves before the throne, retire in the fame order in which 
4 | BS, | | they advanced. The women, in the mean while, aban- - 
INH E crown of I bidah is hereditary, unlefs the great | don themſelves to the moſt riotous mirth, the cannons 
men have: ſome particular reaſons for excluding | inceſſantly roar, and the whole kingdom is filled with tu- 
the eldeſt ſon, and placing the crown on the head of one | multuous joy. | aÞ 
of his brothers, as was the caſe in the year 1725. But] The nobles have no ſooner paid the homage, than they 
though the king's eldeſt fon is preſumptive heir of the | diſpatch one of their number to the king of Ararab, at- 
crown, he. muſt have been born after the king's acceflion ; | tended by a ſplendid retinue, to entreat his majeſty to ſend 
for thoſe he had before his aſcending the throne, are only | a certain nobleman of his kingdom, in whoſe family the 
conſidered as private perſons. { honour is hereditary, to crown the king of MWhidab. This 
They have here a very extraordinary cuſtom, which nobleman of Ardrab is fupported at the expence of the 
is never to be violated; it is, that the ſucceſſor, as | young prince, and treated on his journey with the moſt 
ſoon as born, is carried by the great men into the | profound reſpect. - £44 POP} NEED 
province of Zangua, on the frontiers of the kingdom, | When he comes, he muſt ſtay four days in the village 
where he is educated as a private perſon, without knowing neareſt the capital, during which none of his attendants 
his birth, or having the leaſt knowledge of ſtate affairs, and | are permitted to enter the city on pain of death. He 
none of the t men are allowed to viſit him or receive | here receives the compliments of the nobility of ¶ Hidab, 
viſits from him. "Thoſe charged with his maintenance are | and the king ſends twice a day great quantities of wine 
not ignorant of his birth, but are prohibited, under pain of] and proviſions by his diſcarded women, who carry it in 
death, from giving him the leaſt hint of his quality, or | veſſels on their heads, guarded by a ſtrong convoy, and 
treating him otherwiſe than as their own child. One of | preceded by muſic. The king at length ſends an am- 

. the kings, who lately fat on the throne, was found at his | baſſador to invite him to the capital, and aſſure him that 
father's death attending his governor's hogs, © He was | he will be received with Joy: The nobleman of Ararab 
filled with incredible ſurpriſe, when the nobles made him | receives the ambaſlador with great ſolegnity and reſpect 
acquainted with his fortune; nor could they for along | but obſerves, that he muſt wait for inſtructions in rela- 
time prevent his imagining it a mere deluſion. By this | tion to the treaty concerning the reparation of the great 
means the prince, on his aſcending the throne, knowing | gate of Aſem, the capital of Ardrab. Immediately the 
neither the intereſt nor maxims of the ſtate, is obliged for | king ſends commiſſioners to that kingdom to ſee the gate 
a long time to abandon the government to the manage- | repaired ; and upon their return, with a proper officer, to 
ment of the nobles and their fucceſſors; for their poſts are | certify their having executed the treaty, the Ardran no- 
hereditary, and their eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds them. | bleman is conducted to Sabi by all the ausge pro- 

The young king generally paſſes ſeveral months, and | digious crowds of the populace, who meet him on the- 
frequently ſome years, before he is crowned. The nobles, road; and he is received by the diſcharge of cannon, the 
who have the power of fixing the time when this is to-be | acclamations of the king's women, and the ſhouts of the 
done, prolong it, but they cannot exceed ſeven years; and | mob. The king himſelf congratulates him on his ſafe 
during this interval, the government of the kingdom is en- | arrival, and orders him to be attended by his own officers 
tirely in their hands: the king's name is not even fo | and ſervants. | | | 
much as mentioned in their public acts; while the prince] During the firſt five days he neither receives nor pays 

4 | is attended with all the external badges of majeſty, with- | any viſits to the nobility, who are employed in proceſſions 
1 out daring to leave the palace.  ,- to the temple of the Grand Snake, imploring that divinity 
At * the long expected * for his coronation being | that the young monarch may reign with the mildneſs and 
arrived, he aſſembles a council of the nobles, and ap- | equity of his predeceſſors, cultivate trade, obſerve the laws, 
proving their conduct during their adminiftration, ratifies | and maintain the people in the full enjoyment of their 
all the laws and acts of the interregnum. At about eight rights and privileges. END. EV e 
at night a diſcharge of eighteen pieces of cannon gives On the evening of the fifth day, the people are informed,. 
notice that d council is. broke up, and then inftantly a | by the firing of nine guns, that the coronation will begin 
ſhout of joy is heard through the capital, which is ſoon ] on the morrow ; and at the ſame time the prince ſends to 
communicated to the remgteſt parts of his dominions, deſire the European factors to favour him with their com- 
The next morning the high- prieſt waits on the king | pany at the ſolemnity. The preceding night is ſpent by 
to remind him of the homage due to the great ſetiche, | the nobility in the company of the Ardran nobleman, where 
or ſerpent ; and tells him, that as this deity is dumb, | the converſation is grave and polite, interrupted by frequent 
de cannot be ſurpriſed at * making known his inten- prayers to the fetic e by way of ſolema interlude, | 15 
83 4 | | 
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The next day, at five in the evening, the kingy at- 
tended by bis favourite women, dreſſed in rich filk robes, 
and adorned with gold necklaces, ear-rings, and brace- 
Jets, comes out of the palace. He is alſo dreſſed in a 
magnificent manner, wearing, on his head a gilt hel- 


met, adorned with red and white ſeathers. Croſſing the 


bim an impatient thirſt for pleaſure on his thus riſing at 


reat court before the palace, he ſeats himſelf on his 
throne, which is no more than a large e!bow- chair. 
Here the Engliſb, French, and Dutch factors have chairs 
laced for them, while the Portugueſe director is forced 
to ſtand with his head uncovered, | 
Before the king ſtand two dwarfs, who alternately re- 
reſent to him the qualities of his predeceſſors, exhort 
him to follow their example, to render his people happy, 
and to build his own ſecurity on their affections; con- 
cluding with wiſhes for his proſperity, long life, and the 
happy continuance of his reign. 8 
The Ardran ambaſſador then enters the court, at- 
tended by muſic, a grand retinue, and repeated diſcharges 
of the artillery. He approaches the throne with no other 
mark of reſpe& but a ſlight bow, and after a ſpeech on 
the ceremony he is about to perform, takes the. king's 
helmet, and turns jt toward the people. Upon a ſignal 
iven the muſic ceaſes, and is ſucceeded by a profound 
Flences then the Ardran. cries with a loud and clear 
voice, O people, behold, your king! Be faithful to 
« him. Pray for him, and your prayers will be heard by 
« the king of Ardrah, my royal maſter.“ This he re- 
peats three times, then puts the helmet on the king's 
head, and, ſtepping back, proſtrates himſelf before him. 
The great guns, the muſketeers, the mulic, and the ac- 
clamations of the people, now rend the ſkies: the am- 
baſſador retires, and the king, with his women, returns 
to the palace, the Europeans attending him to the gate. 
A day or two after, the king diſtributes preſents among 


the nobility, which are returned by others of much greater 


value. Five days are ſpent in rejoicing, and theſe are 


concluded by a ſolemn proceflion to the temple of the 


Sno ne IEEE © 3 el ; 14 
Notwithſtanding the perſon and education of the king 
are ſo heglected before he aſcends the throne, . yet no 
ſooner is he crowned than he is conſidered as exalted above 


| humanity; and becomes in an inſtant a kind of deity, who 


is never approached but with the moſt profound reverence. 
The nobles of the firſt rank are ſometimes permitted to 
eat in his preſence, but never with him; for this honour 
is reſerved for his women alone. It is never known in 
what part of the palace the king ſleeps; and if that 
queſtipn be aſked of the captain of his guard, or any of 
thoſe neareſt to his perſon, they conſtantl y anſwer, Do 


| ® pou.jmagine that the deity fleeps ?” ._ 


e.ignorance and meanneſs in which he is bred give 


one-ſtep to the throne; and be uſually lives in a moſt ſloth · 
ful, luxurious, and debauched effeminacy among his wo- 


men, without ever enjoying, or even ſeeking, the con- 


trengthen his mind, and give vigour to his body. 


1 72 
of 
„ 


- The king is ſaid to have three or four thouſand wives, 
who are divided into ſeveral claſſes; and ſhe Who has 


brought forth the firſt male infant is at the head of the 
firſt claſs: this · is the queen, or, as they term her, the 
king's great wife. She is treated by all the other with: 
reſpect, and the whole ſeraglio is under her command, 


except the king's mother, whoſe credit is greater or leſs, 
according to the degree of her ſon's affection for her, or 


her power in managing him. | 


If a man touches by-accident any of the king's wives, 


his head, or at leaſt his liberty, is forfeited; ſhe is con- 


ſidered as defiled, and, being unfit to return to the palace, 
both are doomed to perpetual ſlavery. The women alone 


ſerve this monarch, and no man is permitted to enter 
their apartment. When any of them go to work in the 


fields, which they do by hundreds, if they ſee a man, they 
call out, . Stand clear; on which be inſtantly falls on 
his knees, or flat on the ground, and thus continues while 
they paſs by, without daring even to look at them. On 
the leaſt diſguſt the king ſells eighteen or twenty of themʒ 
but this does not leſſen their number, for the officers. to 
whom the government of the ſeraglio is entruſted, ſupply 
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chains to an iron bar, reſembling a ſpit. 


verſation of men, or thoſe exerciſes that are adapted to 


after which ſhe paſſes the remainder of her life like a 
nun, which in this warm climate is confidered by the wo- 
men as the moſt dreadful of all puniſhments; s 
The King never appears in the hall of audience bue 
when his nobles, or the directors of the companies, have 
affairs to communicate to him, and are to receive his 
orders: or when he would adminiſter juſtice to his ſub- 
jects. He paſſes the reſt of his time in his ſeraglio, ac- 
companied by his women, ſix of whom uſually enter- 


and kneel before him, with their heads almoſt touching 
the floor. In this poſture they endeavour to divert him. 
They alſo dreſs him, and wait upon him. at table, uſing 


% 


every art to render themſelves beloved. When heawoul 


gently claps his hands. The five others inſtantly retire, 
and having ſhut the door, guard it on the outſide, till the 
happy woman leaves the room. Then fix other take the 
places of the former, and thus the parties are relieved. 
The people of J/hidab are extremely jealous, and pu- 
niſh adultery with death; but if a man be ſurpriſed with 


the ſpot. The officers of the palace inſtantly cauſe two 
pits to be dug, fix or ſeven feet long, four broad, and five 
deep, ſo near that the criminals may ſee and ſpeak to each 
other. In one of them a poſt is fixed, to which the wo- 
man is faſtened, with her hands tied behind her. Twa 
wooden forks are fixed at the ends of: the other pit, and 
the man being ſtripped quite naked is faſtened with iron. 
) of The king's 
wives then bring faggots, which they put into the pity 
and, before they are lighted, the ſpit ta which the man 
is faſtened is put upon the two forks, and fire is put to the 
wood, which is ſo far below that only the extremity o 

the flames can reach his body. Thus the miſerable 


that would laſt for a conſiderable time, had not they the 
charity to turn him with his face downward, in which 
ſituation. he is ſpeedily ſtifled by the ſmoke, When he 
no longer gives any ſign of life, they undo his chains, 
and letting him fall into the pit, cover him with earth. 

"The man being thus put to death, about fifty or ſixty. 
of the king's women, eſcorted by a party of .muſketeers, 


palace, each carrying on her head a large earthen pot of 
ſcalding water, which they pour, one after another, on 


the pot on her head with all their force; whether dead 
or alive, all the water, and all the pots, are thrown on 


this unhappy woman; after which they cut the cords, 


of earth and. neg.? 
The natives muſt not approach the king without ſub- 
jecting themſelves to the moſt humbling ceremonies. 
The greateſt lords of the kingdom are obliged to ſubmit 
to them as well as others, and none but the chief cap-. 
tains of the ſeraglio and the high- prieſt can enter the 
palace without leave. When one of the great men has 
obtained the king's permiſſion, he goes to the palace 
attended by all his ſervants in arms, and with trumpets, 
drums, and flutes. On his arrival at the gate of the 


hall of audience, his men make a general diſcharge of 


their muſkets, the drums, trumpets, and flutes ſtrike up, 
and a general ſhout. is uttered. In this manner he enz 
ters the firſt court; where ſtripping off all his cloaths, he 
likewiſe takes © | Sy. nec „rin 
all his jewels. In this: condition he walks to t 


e hall 


of audience, where proſtrating himſelf, he adyances 


creeping to the foot of the throne, ſpeaks with bis 
face toward the earth, and when his audience is ended, 
retires creeping backward, without changing the poſ- 


king is informed of his departure by the flring of guns, 5 


— 


the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and the ſhouts of his 
| ned . „ ap . DINE N X | : . "4 8 


heir places with freſn women; and whenever they ſee gl attendants. "Bo e D 
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beautiful virgin, preſent her to, the king; none dafionts 
oppoſe them. It one of them happens to pleaſe him, he j- 
does her the honour to lie with ber two or three times } 


tain him at a time; Theſe are many anne, | 


be alone with one of them, he touches her ſlightly, and 


one of the King's wives, nothing can ſaye him, for the 
king himſelf pronounces ſentence againſt them both on. 


wretch is left to burn by a ſlow fire, a cruel puniſhment 


and accompanied with drums and flutes, come from the 


the head of the woman who is tied to the poſt, and throw; 


pull up the poſt, and bury lier in the pit, under a heap 


hides his nakednęſs with herbs put round his waiſt; he 
© his bracelets, necklaces, rings, and; 


| - . ” ; | . L* > "hr Brine 4 | 7 I 7) 
ture in which he entered. On his rejoining: bis men 


in the court, he dreſſes, puts on his ornsmente, and the 


ut . 


de inhabitants of Yhidabbeing on the point of giving bat- 
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But notwithſtanding the fervility with which the king 
is treated by his ſubjects, when the directors of compa- 
nies, or the captains wait upon him,; he receives them in 
the hall of audience, caufes eaſy chairs to be brought 
them, and fometimes drinks and ſmokes with them. 

Trade has introduced into hidab the elegancies and 
luxuries of Europe; the king's palace is now provided with 
European furniture, and ki the nobility and rich mer- 
chants endeavour to furniſh their houſes in the ſame 
manner. The 3 adorned with canopies, magni- 
ficent beds; eaſy- chairs, looking-glaſſes, and in fhort 
with every ornament fit for a houſe in that climate. The 
king and nobility are furniſhed with cooks inſtructed by 
thoſe of France, ſo that when an entertainment is given 
to an European, he finds the tables of the negro lords 
ſerved with as many delicacies as thoſe of Europe. Wine 
is brought them from France, Spain, Madeira, and the 
Canaries; they are alſo ſupplied with brandy, ſweet- 
meats, tea, coffee, and chocolate ; and their tables have 
Joſt all the remains of their ancient ſimplicity. They are 
covered with fine linen, and have veſſels of filver and 
fervices of china. This elegance and politeneſs is, how-' 
Ever, confined to the great and wealthy, for the common 
people ſtill preſerve their original manners, 


8 ECT. vi. 
Of the Religion of the Inhabitants of Whidah. 
T H E moſt ſenſible people of Mhidab believe in one 


ſpiritual God, who puniſhes vice and rewards vir- 
tue; who cauſes the heavens to thunder, the ſky to be 
covered with lightning, the clouds to pour down rain, 
and the ſan: to ſhine; and maintain that his refidence is 
in the heavens, whence with infinite juſtice and good- 
nefs he governs the world. They have alfo confuſed no- 
tions of hell, of a wicked ſpirit, and of the exiftence of 
the ſoul after it has left the body. 5 
But with theſe juſt ſentiments they mingle others that 
are the moſt abſurd and ridiculous; they ſuppoſe that 
it would be prefumption in them to addreſs their peti- 
tions to, the great Creator, and have therefore ſeveral in- 
ferior deities. Beſides the feiches which they have in 
common with the other negroes on the coaft, they have 
four principal objects of religious worſhip ; the ſerpent, 
which holds the firſt rank; the zrees, which are of the 
ſecond claſs; the ſea, which is of the third rank; and 
FHeoja, whom they term the god of counſels, he's 
＋ he ſerpent: 


| 


hey thus account for their worfhipping 
tle to the king of Ardrab, a great ſnake came from the ene- 
my's army to theirs, and appeared fo gentle that, far from 
| biring, A nlanr oy og every body; which the high-prieft 
obſerying, ven to take it in his hands, and to hold it 
up on high, to ſhew it to the whole army; who, being 
amazed at the prodigy fell on their faces before the 
hartnlefs animal, and then attacked the enemy with ſuch 
courage and reſolution, that they gained x complete vic- 
tory. This the ctedulous foldiers attriburing to the ſer- 
pent, they took it away With them, built a houſe for it, 
brought it proviſions, and in a ſhort time the new god 
eclipled all the others, even the fetiches, which were the 
2 idols of the country. 
As its worſhip increaſed in pr 


nary favours they received from ir, the ſnake did not 


main in the fiſt houſe they had erected; they 
| ny raiſed one” in the moſt fümptuous ſtyle, with 
many courts and fpacious Todgings.” The object of their 
veneration had an high-prieſt, an entire order of mara- 
bouts, or prieſts, to ſerve it: they dedicated to it the 

mot beautiful women, and; that it might never want ſer- 
vants, choſe new ones evesy year. 5 
* i ſarpriſing that yery fenſible negroes gravely aſſert, 
that the ſnake they now worſhip is the very fame that 
cane to their anceſtors, and gave them the celebrated 
victory which freed them from the oppreſſion of the king 
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poſtericy have not degenerated from its good qualities. 
bey do no injury to any one; but permit the people 
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of Ardrab. This ſerpent has multiplied extremely, and its | 


Gvixea, 


into their beds. The only reſentment they ever ſhew is 
againſt the venomous ſerpents, which they always en- 
deavour to deſtroy; and the neople are in no danger of 
miſtaking the one for the other, for thoſe which are ge. 
ſtructive are here black, and reſemble vipers; and, though 
they are four yards Jong, are only an inch and a half in 
diameter: but the beneficent ſerpert ſeldom exceeds ſe- 
yen feet and a half in length, and yet is of the thickneſs 
of a man's leg. Its head is large and round, its tail point- 
ed, and its ſkin very beautiful; it being of a whitiſh co- 
lour, with waves of brown, blue, and yellow. 
The natives think themſelves happy when one of theſe _ 
honours their houſe with its preſence; they not only 
give it a bed, but, if it be a female. with young, make 
or her a little houfe, to which ſhe retires to bring them 
forth; and they ſupply both the mother and her young 
with food, till they are big enough to take care of them- 
ſelves. If a man ſhould venture to kill one of theſe rep- 
tiles, he would ſuffer a cruel death. © 
Of this the Engliſh, according to the teſtimony of Bar- 
bot and Beſnan, have known a tragical inſtance. When 
they firſt ſettled at Vpidab, the captain having landed 
his goods, the ſailors found, at night, one of theſe ſnakes 
in their magazines, which they ignorantly killed, and 


| | threw upon the ſhore, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 


any ill conſequence. No ſooner was this ſacrilegious 
murder, as it was held, diſcovered, than the inhabitants 
of the whole province aſſembled, attacked the Engl, 
maſſacred every man of them, and conſumed their bodies 
and goods in the fire they had ſet to the warehouſe, 
It is well known that ſnakes multiply extremely, and 
live for a long time; it might therefore be imagined, 
that the eart would be covered with them; but neither 
the black ſnakes nor the ſwine pay any regard to their 
divinity, but kill and eat them, which greatly diminiſhes 
their number; but it always coſts the liſe of thoſe ani- 
mals, when they are caught in the fact: nothing, in par- 
ticular, can ſave a hog from being immediately put to 
death; the people have no reſpect to thoſe to whom 
they belong; for though they are the king's, they ate 
killed on the ſpot, and their fleſh belongs to thoſe by 
whom they are ſlaughtered. | De! 
The ferpent of Fhidab, from which the others of the 
fame ſpecies are ſaid to be deſcended, is worſhipped in 
his houſe or temple upon various occaſions; but the of- 
po and ſacrifices made to him are far from being 
| ned to bulls and rams, to loaves of bread or fruit. 
The high-prieft frequently preſcribes a conſiderable quan- 
tity of valuable merchandize, barrels of bougies, gold 
rings, powder, brandy, hecatombs of bulls, ſheep, fowl, 
and ſometimes even human ſacrifices; all which depends 
on the fancy and avarice of this ſpiritual tytant, 
The marabouts, or prieſts of the grand ſerpent, are all 
of one family, of which the high-pricf, who is one of 
the grandees, is the chief, and all of them pay obedience 
to him. Their habit is not at all different from that of 
the common people, though ſuch as can afford it wear 
the dreſs peculiar to the nobility. They have no ſettied 
revenues, yet their income, ariſing from the ignorance 
and ition of the people, is very great. 1 — 
other negroes, they engage in trade, and by the number 
of their women, children, and ſlaves, are able to cultivate 
Jarge plantations, and to feed a multitude of cattle ; but 
their moſt certain reſources conſiſt in the credulity of the 
people, whom they pillage at diſcretion. _ e 
But beſide thefe prieſts, there are à number of prieſt- 
eſſes, who are frequently more reſpected than the priefts 
themfelves, and che che privilege of being called the 
children of God. While other females pay the moſt 
flaviſh _—_— to the 5. of their 1 
arrogate to themſelves an abſolute and deſpotie ove 
"choke, their children, and effects; and — lefs 
homage from their huſbands, than other huſbands receive 
from their wives. This makes the men decline theſe 
holy matches, and prevent, if poſſible; heir wives being 
re to that honour, which is the height of female am- 
iT! y ET 213, 
With reſpect to their other deities, Agcha, or the god 
of counfels, is conſulted by the people before they un- 
dertake any thing of importance. This is à little idol 


- 
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to gut them about their necks, into their boſoms, and 


of black earth, Wuich rather reſembles a miſhaperi 7 
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ſter than a human being. It is repreſented ſeated or 
ctouching, on a kind of pedeſtal of red earth, on which 
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let. band, to which hang four cowries about his neck. 
His head is crowned with lizards, ſerpents, and red fea- 
thers. © This idol is placed on a table in the high-prieſt's 
houſe, and before him are three calabaſhes, in which are 
fifteen or twenty balls of hard earth, Thoſe who would 
-conſult this idol apply to a marabout, tell him the ſubject 
that brought them thither, and, having given him the 
offering deſigned for the god, and the price of conſulting 
him, the queſtion is determined by-throwing the balls 
from one calabaſh into another a certain number of 


times; when if an odd number be found in each, the 


marabout boldly declares, that the oracle has pronounced 
in his favour, and the man may undertake the affair on 
which he came to conſult the deity. | 
Whenever the ſea is agitated in ſuch an uncommon 
manner, that merchandize can neither be embarked nor 
brought aſhore, they conſult the high-prieſt, and by his 
advice, ſacrifice a bull or a ſheep on the bank, ſuffering 
the blood to run into the water, and throw a gold cing, 
as far as they are able, into the waves. The blood and 
the ring are loſt; but the beaſt that is ſacrificed be- 
longs. to the prieſt, and is gccordingly carried to his 
houſe. ; | 


There is till leſs expence in rendering. the trees fa- 


- ,vourable. The ſick have commonly recourſe to them, 


and make them an offering of millet, maize, or rice, 
which the marabout places at the foot of the tree to 
which the ſick man pays his devotions. 
However abſurd and extravagant this religion may 
appear, it has been equalled in folly by the religious 
ſyſtems of the wiſeſt, the moſt learned, the moſt power- 
ful nations of the earth; and the warm admirers of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ought rather to lament. the 
weakneſs of. the human mind, than to deſpiſe theſe ig- 
norant negroes for ſuch abſurdities, when they conſider, 
that the Romans offered ſacrifices to Æſculapius in the 
form of a ſerpent; that both they and the Greeks, as 
well as the people of Hbidahby had their oracles, to 
which they applied for advice. Tbey tos ſacrificed to 
the ſea, under the name of Neptune; and they had alſo 
conſecrated trees and groves, inhabited by . dryades and 
hamadryades, to whom they offered milk, oil, honey, 
and wine. What a conformity do we here find between 
the religion of nations eſteemed the moſt ſavage and the 
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A E ſhall conclude our account of the. kingdom 
1 of l bidab, with a conciſe relation of a revolu- 
tion which happened there. The wealth of this nation, 
ariſing from the fertility of the ſoil, and its commerce, 
produced effeminacy and luxury. The king of bi- 
dab abandoned himſelf to women, to pleaſure, and in- 
dolence, while the nobility, in order to poſſeſs an unli- 
mited power, flattered all his paſſionng . 
This prince was thirty years of age when the king of 
Duabomay, an inland country, ſent ambaſſadors to him 
to deſire permiſſion ſor his ſubjects to trade to the ſea- 
coaſt, with an offer of paying a yearly tribute of a 
certain number of ſlaves, or a certain duty upon each 
ſlave ſold to the Europeans, or to the natives of the 
ooaſt. His requeſt was denied, with a baughtineſs that 
made the king of Dalomay, who was named Traro Au- 
dati, vow revenge. 
by the king of Mdidab; who, when Sze/grave, an Eu- 
FLliſbman, told him of the great preparations that were mak- 
ing againſt him, vauntingly replied, that he would not, 


is a piece of red cloth adorned with cowries, with a ſcar-- 


But his menaces were diſregarded | 
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| ſea. as fit as Ardrah ; after which, he purpoſed to enjoy ; 


the bleſſings of peace, and ſecure his conqueſt z but the 
above treatment rekindled his ambition, while it. raiſed 
his reſentment; To this was added. another circum- 
ſtance; the king of Ardrab had a brother; a prince of 


great hopes; whom he treated with ſeverity. This young 
prince, whoſe name was Hofſar, being unable to raiſe - 


a ſufficient party in the kingdom. to ſhake off the yoke, 
and procure his liberty, had recoyrſe to. Truro Hadan, 
to whom he promiſed à large ſum of money, if he would 
revenge the inſults and indighities under which he la- 
boured. Tbat prince entered heartily into young Haſ- 
ſar's cauſe, as if actuated alone by motives of ſympathy 
and compaſſion. His deſigns were not long à fecret to 


the king of Ardrab, who had recourſe for aſſiſtance to 


the prince who governed Vbidab; but he was too fond 
of his eaſe to attend to the danger that threatened his 
neighbour, and conſequently himſelf. Audati was ſuf- 


fered to enter Ardrab, with an army of fifty thouſand 


men, and cutting in pieces the forces that oppoſed his 
paſſage, made the king priſoner, and; according to the 
favage cuſtom of thoſe nations, cauſed him inſtantly to be 
beheaded. | 


At that time there was at the court of Ardrub, one 


Mr. Bullfinch Lamb, an Engliſh factor, who being pre- 
ſented to the conqueror, he expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
and ſatisfaction a the fight of a white man, and ordering 
him to be conducted to his court, appointed him a houſe; 
domeſtics, and women. During his ſtay, Mr. Lamb 
frequently difſuaded the king from invading Mpidab, 
which he repreſented as inhabited by a numerous and 
powerful people, accuſtomed to fire-arms, and cloſely 
connected with the Europeans, who would not fail to ex- 
ert themſelves in their defence. 
Audati at length diſmiſſed Mr. Lamb, who returned to 
the factory loaded with gold and rich preſents. However, 
the politic prince, having learned from his ſpies in Mhidab, 
the floth and indolence in which the king was ſunk, not- 
withſtanding Lamb's repreſentation, attacked the moſt nor- 
thern province of that kingdom, which was governed by 
a chief, who immediately TS demand ſuccours from 
the king ; but having enemies at court, they rendered that 
indolent monarch deaf to his remonſtrances; when, find- 


Audati, and, by his voluntary homage, procured very fa- 


| vourable terms from the conqueror. 


A free paſſage was now opened through the kingdom 
of Mhidab to Sabi the capital, and nothing was left to 


rats oppoſe the enemy but a river. The king of Dabomay 
- [encamped on the oppoſite bank, not doubting but that 
| | the. paſſage would be diſputed; but he was miſtaken. 


The effeminate- people of I bidab placed their ſecurity 
in their number, and their gods, and in the morning met 


the prieſts on the banks of the river, where having ſa- 
| crificed to the grand ſerpent, they returned to the city, 


fully relying on the efficacy of what they had done to ſtop 
ens een 5 8 as . _—_ 
Audati now ſent to aſſure the Zaropeans, that if they 
remained neuter, they ſhould not only be treated with 
kindneſs, but their trade freed from thoſe duties and re- 
ſtrictions, which had been laid upon it by the king of 
Whidah ; but if, on the contrary, they took up arms 
againſt him, they muſt expect all the horrors of war, 
and the moſt eruel effects of his reſentment. This 
threw the European: 
perplexity. Some propoſed retiring to wait the event 
in their 


Sabi; but others, apprehending that this retreat would 


irritate the king of Mbidab, and ſet a bad example to 
bis ſubjects, propoſed to ſtay in the capital; and te this 


* 
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-» Traro finding, to his great aſtoniſhment, that the de- 
fence of the river was committed to the' ſnakes, detach- 
ed two hundred men to found the fords, and this body 
gaining the oppoſite ſhore without reſiſtanee, inftantly 
marched toward the capital, attended by a great num- 


ing he could obtain no reinforcement, he ſubmitted ta 


rts on the ſea coaſt, a ſew miles diſtant from 


5 *. 
9 


into the utmoſt conſternation and 


— 


recording to the cuſtom of the country, cut off the king's 
' head, but make him his flave, and employ him in t 
meaneſt and moſt ſervile offices. But how different was 


* 


ber of warlike inſtruments. The king of Whidah; 
hearing of their approach, fled precipitately dut- of the 
mon ᷣ ͤ A ; palace, with all his women and court; to an iſtand diſ- 

.» Truro. Audati was a brave and politic monarch, who | joined by the river from the continent; and the reſt of _ 
in 4 ſhort. time had extended his conqueſts toward the the int having no canoes to „ _ 
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drowned by thouſands, in attempting to ſwim after him. 
while one half of the people took ſhelter in the woods 
and thickets. ? 1 
Phe ſmall detachment ſeat by Audati having entered 
the city, and meeting with no reſiſtance, ſet fire to the 
palace, and ſent to inſorm the king, that nothing obſtruct- 
ed his approach to the capital. The whole army now 
began their march, and were inexpreſlibly ſurpriſed at 
finding that a powerful nation had abandoned their liberty | 
and property, their. wives, children, and gods, without 
one effort to defend them. The Dahomans were far 
from paying the ſame regard to the ſnakes as the. people | 
of #hidah; for finding them tame and numerous, they 
took them in their hands, and jeeringly deſired them, if 
they were gods, to ſpeak and defend themſelves ; but as | 
the ſnakes made no reply, they cut off their heads, gutted, 
and broiled them upon the * ſaying they had never 
before dined upon divinities. 3 | 
Audati thus took poſſeſſion of the capital in the year | 
1727, and having received the ſubmiſſion of the chief 
men of I bidab, returned to proſecute a war he had en- 
gaged in with the king of 7, the ally of Ardrab; when 
ſome loſſes he ſuſtained there, and the buſy diſpoſition 
of an European factor at Fachen, were very near reſtoring 
the former prince to the throne. Governor Hilſon 
having quitted Wh:idah in 1729, committed the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Enghfh to one Te/teſole, a 
foreigner, but of what nation is not known. This 
man had made frequent viſits to the king of Dabomay, 
and was always received with affability, and particular 
marks of diſtinction; but now imagining that he. was 
weakened by his late loſſes, and his too extended con- 
queſts, applied to the king of Popo, who approved his 
deſign; for as, ſince the late revolution, the channel of 
commerce between the kingdoms of IM bidab and Popo 
bad been entirely blocked up, nothing could be more 
agreeable to the king of tbe latter, than the reſſoration 
of the depoſed prince of ¶ hidab, and the re- eſtabliſnment 
of the uſual commerce between the nations; he there- 
_ fore joining in the confederacy, and raiſing an army of 
five thouſand men, put it under the command of the 
depoſed king. 202 ried 2 
-  Audati was in the mean while employed in repairing | 
his cities, and ſettling the conquered country of Ar- 
_ drab: it was a long time before he was appriſed of the 
revolt, the news of which he received with the utmoſt 
_ aſtoniſhment; being amazed that a prince ſo negligent 
in defending 2 ſnould attempt, by force of arms, 


1 


F 
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ried bound hand and »fodt, was put to the moſt cruel 
tortures, and afterward ſlain: a puniſhment which he 
brought upon himſelf by his raſhneſs and diſceſpectful 
conduct to a prince from whom he had received many 
obligations. e £28; n Þ | ; 

In this ſituation. is at preſent the famous kingdom of 
Whideh : it is now a province dependent on the king of 
Dahomay ; but the inhabitants enjoy the full and free uſe 
of their ancient religion, laws, and government. | 


$ECT. VI. 
| Of the Kingdom of ARDRAIH. 


Ii Situation, Extent, and Face of the Country. The Drefs, 
Food, Language, Marriages, Education of the Women, 
Funerals, and Religion of the People. | 


& bays kingdom of Ardrab is of ſmall extent on the 
coaſt, where Whidah and Papo are taken out of it; 
for it reaches only twenty-five leagues along the ſhore, 
but within land it is ſaid to be above a hundred leagues 


broad, and to extend ſtill farther in length from north 10 


ſouth, | | 
Fhe air is in general unhealthy, and diſagrees with 
Europeans; but the country is pleaſant, and produces 
wheat, millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoa- 
nuts, and palm wine; and the low and marſhy grounds 
produce ſalt. Between all the cities are great roads, 
which are extremely commodious for traders and travel- 
lers; and deep canals are cut from one river to another, 
which are conſtantiy filled with canoes either for plea- 
ſure or buſineſs.” But however commodious for trade and 
induſtry the fine roads and canals of Ardrah may be, they 
were the great means of its conqueſt, ſince they enabled 
the brave Truro: Audati, king of Dahomay, not only to 
march his army into the country, but to ſupply himſelf 
with proviſions, and every other neceſſar xy. 
Tbe inhabitants of the ſea-caaſt employ themſelyes 
in fiſhing and making ſalt, which they ſend to the inte- 
rior countries. Thoſe within land are all huſbandmen 
and gtaziers. They literally cultivate the earth by the 
ſweat of their brow; for here they are caſed by no 
ploughs or other implements of huſbandry; all is per- 
formed. by the ſpade and mattoc; whence the ground 
being more thoroughly broke, and the grain better co- 


to regain them. He was now in no condition to make vered, the fruits are proportionably better, according to 


2 war; but ſuddenly aſſembling a great number 
of women, he had them cloathed and armed like men, 
and forming them into companies, gave to each the pro- 
per officers, colours, and muſ ic. 
This army marched: againſt the king of bidab, the 

front line of every company being compoſed of men, the 
better to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of the enemy. But the 


* 


the ſuperior degree of care and labour. Wherever huſ- 
bandry is alone purſued, the country diſcovers evident 
marks of the ſkill of the labourer. Every thing is con- 
duQed with the niceſt order. Here ſtands a plat of maize, 

there a field of wheat; on'one. fide grow peaſe and cab- 
bages, on the other potatoes and other roots, every ſe- 
parate article being divided by a double row of fruit- 


news of this march no ſooner reached the ¶hidan camp, trees, and the whole incloſed by tall ftraight trees, either 
than thoſe timorous and effeminate ſoldiers, being ſeized | for ornament or uſe, the boughs affording a pleaſing 
with a ſudden conſternation, abandoned their colours; ſhade to the labourer, ſpent with fatigue, and the too ar- 
nor could all the endeavours. of their unfortunate king] dent beams of the ſun.. 6 FOOL. 


bring them back to their duty. In this extremity he was 
forced a ſecond-time to retire: to his barren and deſolate 
iſland, while Tz/eſole took ſanctuary in the Englifo fort, | 
whither he was purſued; by the Daboman women, who. 
cut off a conſiderable number of his men; after which 
he ſhut himſelf up in the Freuch fort at Fachenn. 
While this laſt fort was ſurrounded by the 'Dahoman 
army, ſeveral overtures for a peace were made by the 
king, which Tſfeſile rejected with an inſolence that lit- 
te became a petty factor, blocked up by a powerful mo- 
narch. One day the Dahoman ambaſſador being with 
him, and endeavouring to bring him to reaſon, ſome 
words aroſe; upon which Teſeſals ſtruck the ambaſſa- 
dor, at the ſame time ſaying, that were his king in his 
E. he would uſe him in a different manner. This 
being afterward told to the king of Dahomay, he replied, 
with more than uſual compoſure, This man muſt cer- 
< tainſy have ſome extraordinary reaſon for his enmity 
<< to me. Is it becauſe he is unable to repay the many | 
© favours and civilities I have:conferred: on him? Te/- 
ejale was, however, ſoon after taken, and being car- 


- 


| 


Ide dreſs of the inhabitants has ſome reſemblance to 
that of the Z/þ:dans.: the . courtiers wear two ſilk 
or brocade pane or .petticoats, with a broad ſcarf drawn 
acroſs the breaſt and ſhoulders in the manner of a ſaſh. 
Fhe people of inferior rank wear five or ſix paans, one 
over another; theſe are of cotton cloth, manufactured 
in the country; and thoſe who, can afford it have them 
adorned with gold ſtuds, hanging round in a looſe man- 
ner. Though it is the general cuſtom to leave the Roger: 
part of the body naked, yet many perſons of diſtinction 
wear over their ſhoulders a ſhort ſattin mantle, by way 
of morning dreſs: but in viſits, and upon ceremoni- 
ous. occaſions, this is laid aſide, and the natural black 
ſkin. preferred, as more beautiful and becoming. The 
high - prieſt has a long piece of white cotton wrapped 
round him, plaited in a pretty taſte. He likewiſe 
wears long cotton drawers, and has onighis' feet ſlip- 
pers or ſandals of red leather: on his head he wears 
either a cap or an European hat; by his ſide he has a 
large couteau with a gilt handle, and has a cane in his 
hand. The high-pricſt alone ſtands covered = the 
F•Vů'‚„„ Pe on Wt /T Ly king's 
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Notwithſtanding their being plunged in the proflett 
idolatry, they have ſome confuſed ideas of a Supreme 
Being, who directs the time and occaſions of their birth 
and death, and who has the power of rendering them 
happy or miſerable on earth; but ſeem to be entirely void 


king's preſence, but the nobility pull off their caps and | 
flippers before they enter the preſence-chamber, 

"The women carry their paſſion for dreſs and finery to 
a very extravagant height. You may ſee them cloathed 
with the fineſt ſattins, chintzes, and brocades, adorned 
with a profuſion of gold, and panting under the weight 
of their ornaments. This is not ſolely owing to the 
vanity of the women, ſince the men never think a wo- 
man genteelly dreſſed, without being loaded with a quan- 
tity of ſuperfluous filk or ſattin. Both ſexes have the 
moſt ſcrupulous regard to cleanlineſs, and preſerving their 
bodies neat and ſweet. They both waſh and perfume 
themſelves every morning and evening with civet and 
aromatic herbs; and a woman never preſumes to receive 
the careſſes of her huſband till this is performed. 

The uſual food of the inhabitants is beef, pork, mut- 
ton, goats and dogs fleſh ; with rice, fruit, roots, pulſe, 
and many kinds of vegetables. Their bread is made into 
cakes, and their drink is their beer called pito, and water. 

The people prefer the language of Algbemi to their 
native tongue, eſteeming it more elegant, ſweet, and ſo- 
norous. No written characters of either of theſe langua- 
ges are in uſe; but the great men ſpeak, read, and write 
the Portugueſe fluently. | | | 

The men are allowed the ſame liberty as at Vhidab, 
of taking as many women as they are able to ſupport. 
Little ceremony is obſerved in love affairs; the unbound- 
ed liberty enjoyed by ſingle women, whoſe general car- 
riage is looſe and laſcivious, affords abundance of oppor- 
tunities for making and receiving addreſſes. Birth and for- 
tune are ſeldom regarded; for the men of the loweſt clafs 
addreſs women of the higheſt quality ; but, notwithſtand- 


ing this toleration, men ſeldom ſeek for wives out of their | 
own claſs. The nobility marry young ladies of quality, | 


of nine or ten years of-age, whom they take home to their 


houſes ; but defer the conſummation of their nuptials till | 


nature indicates their maturity. © 7 | way 
Some authors obſerve, that the climate of Ardrah is 
unfavourable to the propagation of the ſpecies, it ſeldom 
happening that one woman has more than two or three 


children; but this may perhaps rather proceed froin the 


inconſtancy of the men, and the number of their wives, 
few. of whom can attract regard for any conſiderable 
ume. 5] 17901 2 Fu n 
In every town the wives of freemen are by turns ſent to 
certain ſchools, where they are taught female accom- 
pliſhments in a houſe belonging to the high - prieſt. Old: 
women inſtruct them in dancing and ſinging, the voice 
being accompanied by the jingling of bits of iron and 
copper, ſuſpended to their legs and arms, with which they 
beat time. They are forced to dance and ſing with ſuch 
violence, and ſo long together, that their ſpirits being fa- 
tigued, ſpent, and exhauſted, they drop down with faint- 
neſs. Parties ſucceed each other day and night in this 
frantic and extravagant exerciſe; nor can any woman 
return better recommended to her huſband, than by having 
acquired the ability of holding out longer than any other 
in the company. 4 Ho eee 17. 454; 
Withreſpettotheir funeral ceremonies, the people of Ar- 
drah are ſaid to be interred under their own houſes, where 


there is a vault appropriated for the dead. All funeral 


obſequies ate performed with great pomp and ceremony; 
for let the perſon be ever ſo much deſpiſed while living, 
he 1s:reſpected-at his dest.. 
Te religion of Ardrah is very different from that for- 
merly obſerved at Lhidab, and, in particular, they are fo 
far from worſhipping the tame and gentle ſerpents, 
that they ſearch for them, in order to kill and eat them. 
They maintain a prodigious number of prieſts, and per- 
ſons of the higheſt diſtinction eſteem it an honour to have 
them at their tables. The great marabout, or high- prieſt, 
appoints the feliches worſhipped by every family. Thoſe 
of the court are certain black birds reſembling the crows 
of Europe; with theſe the gardens of the palace are filled, 
and they are fed as well, though they are not treated with 
the ſame reſpect, as the ſerpents of Mhidab. Among pri- 
vate perſons ſome have a mountain, others a ſtone, a tree, 
a piece of wood, or other inanimate ſubſtances, which 
hey gall their -fetiche, and regard with a kind of religious 
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of all ideas of a future ſtate. They ſhrink at the thoughts 
of death, and are alarmed at the ſmalleſt accident. he 
great marabout is held in the higheſt eſteem and veneration, 
and ts believed to be able to foretel future events by con- 
verſing with an image of the devil, which is of the ſize of 
a young child of about four years old, and is kept by him 
in his audience - chamber. T 


lour, and will by no'means allow of his being black, 

The prieſts here, as well as in other places on the coaſt; 
are the only phyſicians in the country. They make de- 
coctions of healing herbs, and ſacrifice animals for the re- 
cpvery of the ſick in their teſpective dwellings. The fe- 
tiche is rubbed with the animal's blood, and the fleſh eaten 
or burnt. Snelgrave mentions an extraordinary inſtance 
of reſpect for thoſe doctors of the ſoul and body. It is an 
inviolable law, that in whateyer houſe near the palace a 
fire happens to break out, the maſter of that houſe, with 


all his family, ſuffer death. — —— and cruel as this law 


is, it is attended with happy conſequences, fewer accidents 


for the law is executed with unxelenting rigour on people 


burnt to the ground, though the fire was well known to 


up, and no enquiry made. 


- 
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carried thither. 


flat, but riſes by a gentle aſcent as you proceed to 
Fachen. This laſt town/is a league north-eaſt from Praya, 
or Little Ardrab, and before its being ſurrendered to Au- 
dati was governed by a phidalgo, or prince, who refided 
there with great ſplendor, m a palace that was extremely 
magnificent, conſidering the country and his confined do- 
minions. --- | | | | 


the Engliſh and Dutch have each a handſome factory; the 
Dutch in particular carry on a great trade in the city, and 
live with a ſplendor proportioned to their profits. | 


duces, and Pito beer, which is remarkably good. 
by the natives, and Great Ardrab by the Europeans. This 


kings of Ardrab, and was five or ſix leagues in circuit. The 


each nation has its diſtinct quarters. The Dutch carry on 
a conſiderable trade with Ardrab, and that of the Engliſb, 
though not ſo extenſive, is extremely profitable. 77 3 
The flaves annually exported are ſaid to amount to three 
thouſand: theſe are priſoners made in war; contributions 
levied upon tributary. princes ; criminals whoſe puniſh- 
ment is changed into ſlavery; flaves born, or the children 


the benefit of the creditor; or the wives and relations, to 


. 8 4 
prince. | 


large glaſs or cryſtal ear-rings,' gilt hangers, iron bars, 
ſailors knives, copper bells of a.cylindric and conic form, 
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his image is painted white; 
for they conſtantly maintain that the devil is of that co= 


from fire happening in Ardrab than in any other kingdom, 
of all ranks: yet when the royal palace at Fachen was 


begin in a prieſt's houſe, and he was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
to have purpoſely ſet it on flames, the affair was huſhed - 


Of the principal Towns ef Ardrab, particuldtly Jachen; 
Offra, Great Foro, * Aſſem, 25 Capital. : pr 4 
Account of the Trade of Ardrah, and the Goods proper to be 


H E coaſt from Whidah | FR Little Ardrub » low and 


To the north of Fachen Beads the city of Offra, hee 


Farther ſtill to the north is ſituated Great Foro, a po- 
pulous town, but inferior in beauty to the others. What 
is very extraordinary in this country is, its having an inn 
for the accommodation of paſſengers, who are there plen- 
tifully ſupplied with all ſuch eatables as the country pro- 
Still farther to the north is the metropolis, called Iſem 
city, before its conqueſt hy Audati, was the reſidence of the 


Europeans are treated with great civility by the natives, 
and have apartments appointed them in the palace, where 


of ſlaves; inſolvent debtors, whom they cruelly ſell for 
a certain degree, of all who incur the diſpleaſure of the 


The goods proper for importation are large white beads, ö 


5 M 8 | copper 
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2 and braſs baſons of all kinds, guns, Indian filks, 
oured taffeties, | fine coloured handkerchiefs, ſtriped 

ink filks, "ting ae. large umbrellas, long white 

orſe-tails, and Engl and Dutch crowns. By the laſt 
great profits are gained, ten crowns being the higheſt price 
for a ſlave; but bougies, or cowries, which are chiefly 
drought from the Maidivia iflands, are the currency of the 
country, and the beſt commodities. Europeans in all bar- 
gains for ſlaves pay half in bougies ; or, if they are ſcarce, 
a third in bougies, and the remainder in code, 


SECT. XL 
Of the Gotp CoasrT. 


The ſecond Divifien of Guinea. Its Situation and Extent ; 
the Places where Gold is found, and the Manner in which 


it is gathered. Of the Vegetables, with a particular Ac | 


count of the Palm Tree, and the Manner extracting 
Palm Wine. a 


H E Gold Coaff, which is thus named from the 
abundance of gold found there, is bounded by Ni- 
gritia on the north, by the Slave Coaſ on the eaſt, by the 
ocean on the ſouth, and by the Tooth or Juory Coaſ on the 
weſt ; extending only about a hundred and eighty miles 
along the ſhore. * 1 
+ The principal river in this diviſion is the Cabra, or An- 
cobar, alſo called the Gold River, which bounds it on the 
weſt, and falls into the ſea near the Dutch fort of St. An- 
z#bony, a little to the weſtward of Three Points. 


It includes ſeveral diſtricts, in which are a few towns | 


or villages lying on the ſhore. Some of theſe diſtricts 
have the title of kingdoms, though they contain only a 
ſmall tract of land. The chief towns which give their 
names to ſo many petty kingdoms or ſtates, beginning 
with the eaſt, and 8 the weſt, are Aguamboe, 


ona, Acron, Fantyn, Saba, Fetu, Commany, Faby, Adom, | 
Aua, and Axim. | RE og 
That of the country where moſt of the gold is 


found, is ſituated at ſome diſtance from the coaſt ; and the 
beſt geld is gathered in or between ſome particular hills, 
where the negroes dig pits, and ſeparate the gold from the 
earth dug up with it. It is likewiſe found about ſome 
Tivers and water-falls, where the violence of the torrents 
cauſed by the heavy rains, waſh it down from the moun- 


| tains. Gola is alſo | gp ik an the ſea-ſhore, more parti- 


cularly at Anza and Axim, where are ſmall branches of 

rivers into which the gold is driven from the mountai- 

a the morning ing ſucceed 0 ht theſe places 
ing a rainy night theſe 

are ſure to be viſited by hundreds of negro women, who 


have no other covering but a cloth tied round the waiſt: | 


each is furniſhed with two calabaſhes, one of which they fill 
with earth and ſand. This they waſh with many waters, 
by turning the calabaſh round, the water with the lighteſt 
of the mud waſhing aver the brim, while the geld, if there 
be any, ſinks by its own weight to the bottom. Thus they 


continue till two or three ſpoonfuls are only left; and 


this they put into the other calabaſh : then fill the firſt 
again, and continue waſhing til} about noon, when the 
calabaſh that receives the ſettlings, being pretty well filled, 
is taken home, and what. remains diligently ſearched, 
when they ſometimes find as much gold as is worth half a 
guinea, ſometimes the value of a ſhilling, and- ſometimes 


none at all. 2. 


The gold, either thus found or obtained by digging, is of 
two ſorts, gold duſt, which is the beſt, and pieces of diffe- 
rent ſizes ; ſome being hardly the weight of a farthing, and 
others weighing as much as twenty or thirty guineas ; but 
few are found ſo large as theſe z _ the negroes ſay, 
that in the country they have pieces that will weigh one 
er tho hundred guineas: but the many ſmall ſtones al- 


ways adhering to them occaſion great loſs in the melt- 


he palm-tree is of ſingular uſe to the natives, who 
draw wine from the trunk, and expreſs oil from its nuts. 
Theſe trees are ſaid to abound more in Guinea than in 


any other country. 8 trunk of the palm-treg, when * caſy to enrage the elephants. of this coaſt. 
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Guinea; 


at its full growth, is as thick as a man's body, and 6 x 
in height; but its branches ſhoot upward of ewenty 2 q 
from the ſtem. The leaves are an ell long, and about 
two inches broad, terminating in a ſharp point; and with - 
the branches the natives frequently cover their huts : 
there are indeed a great variety of palm-trees, ſome of 
which are not half ſo thick as the ſpecies above deſcribed, 

When the natives perceive that a tree is of a ſufficient 
age to yield a good quantity of wine, they cut off all its 
branches; and having let it ſtand a few days ſtripped of 
its ornaments, they bore a hole in the thickeſt part ofthe 

trunk, and fixing in it a hollow reed, or pipe, the wine 
| trickles out into a pot ſet to receive it, but ſo ſlowly, that 
they do not get above two quarts in twenty-four hours; 
but it will run for twenty or thirty days ſueceſſively, Ace 
cording to the goodneſs of the plant : and when it has al- 
moſt done dropping, they make a fire at the bottom of it, 
which forces out ſomething more. After this the palm 
dies, and is good for little elſe than fuel; though in the 
countries where they are ſatisfied with drawing ſmall 


.| quantities, a tree will laſt ſeveral years after having been 
| tapped. | | 


This tree is reckoned in its prime at ten or twelye 
years growth, when it yields ten, fifteen, and ſome near 
twenty gallons ; of which an anchor, or five. gallons, is 
uſually fold on the coaſt for about an Exgliſb half crown. 
A great deal is brought down from the inland countries, 
and its cheapneſs ſhews that there muſt be a prodigious 
number of palm-trees cultivated up the country. This 
wine, when firſt drawn, is extremely pleaſant, and yet. 
ſtrong; but the negroes, who bring it to the coaſt, fre- 
quently mix and adulterate it. 


er. XI. 


Of the Beaſts, Birds, Reptiles, Inſects, and Fiſhes of the 
Gold Coaſt ; with a particular deſcription of the Ter- 
mites, or white Ants, | | ; 
N the inland parts of the Go/d Cogft are a great num- 

1 ber of cows and goats: but few of them are brought to 

the coaſt ; however, great herds of them are bred at Acra, 

Elmina, and Axim ; but they are ſo ſmall, that a full 

grown cow ſeldom — more than two hundred and fif- 

ty pounds; and both the beef and veal are very indifferent 
meat. There are many ſheep along the coa 


but they 


are dear, and not above half the ſize of ours; they have 


hair inſtead of wool, and their fleſh is dry and diſagreea- 
ble. The goats are indeed innumerable, and, though 
they are exceedingly ſmall, are fatter and more fleſhy than 
the ſheep of Europe. There are alſo many bogs ; but they 
are greatly inferior to thoſe of M bidab. | 
hey have no hor/es near the coaſt, though there are 
great numbers of them.in the inland country, but they 
are ſmall and ill ſhaped. Ifa tall man rides one of them, 
his feet almoſt touch the nd. Their heads and necks, 
which they always hang down, reſemble thoſe of an 4/1; 
they hobble along, but will not ſtir without being forced 
on with blows; but there are no want of fs, which are 
larger and handſomer than theſe horſes. 6 
. - The negroes here are ſo fond of dogs fleſh, that they 
willingly give a ſbecp for a large dog. - Boſman obſerves, 
that the European dogs, on being brought here, degenerate 
extremely; their ears growing long and ſtiff like thoſe 
of the fox, to which colour they alſo incline: fo that 
in three or four years time they become very ugly 
creatures, and in three or four deſcents their barking 
turns into a how] ; but it does not appear that the cats 
change at all. . RT LT 
Among the wild beaſts the elephant, on account of its 
ſize, deſerves to be firſt mentioned. Theſe are here 
twelve or thirteen feet high, and are very prejudicial to 
the fruit-trees, particularly to the orange, baniana, and fig- 
trees; and, with reſpect to the two laſt, theſe animals eat 
not only the fruit but the ftem. But though elephants 
are uſed in the Indies both in war and as beaſts of burthen, 
none of them are here tamed; and yet, when unprovoked, 
they ſeldom hurt any man; and it is ſometimes not very 


- ” 


f Peers 


Tygers are here numerous, and of ſevetal ſpecies, ſome 
of which are very large, and they are all extremely fierce 
and ravenous z but, happily for the natives, they will not 
attack them while they can ſatisfy their hunger by feed- | 
ing on the fleſh of brutes. | wy 

he-jackal is here ſcarcely leſs fierce than the tyger, 
and fo bold as to devour both man and beaſt, 

The apes are extremely numerous, and of a great vari- 
ety of ſpecies. The moſt common ſort are of a pale mouſe- 
colour, and thoſe which are full grown, when they ſtand 
on their hind legs, are about five feet high. The negroes 
are perſuaded that they can ſpeak if they pleaſe; but 
will not, for fear of being ſet to work. Theſe are very 

y, and extremely miſchievous ; and there is another 
. ſpecies which exactly reſemble them, but are ſo ſmall, that 
four of them put together would not weigh one of the for- 
mer. A third ſort is very beautiful: theſe grow to the 
beight of about two feet; their hair is as black as jet, 
and about a finger's length ; and they have a long white 
beard. There are alſo many other kinds of apes, | 

There are an. incredible number of harts all along th 
Gold Coaſi, eſpecially at Anta and Acron, where herds of 
a hundred together are ſometimes ſeen. There are a- 
bout twenty different ſorts of deer, ſome as large as ſmall 
cows, others no bigger than cats; moſt of them are red, 
with a black ſtripe upon their back; ſome of them red, 
beautifully ſtreaked with white. All of them are eaten, 
and are x Ser delicate food, particularly one fort about 
two feet long, the fleſh of which is much admired. Among 
theſe . there is one of an extraordinary beauty: 
thoſe of this ſpecies have ſmall black horns, and are ſo 


The lizards are every where extremely numetous, eſs 


have taſted its fleſh agree that it 1s much finer than that 
of a capon. ; 
pecially by the walls of the forts ; and there ate various 


ſpecies of them, which differ in ſize, ſhape, and colour; 
and alſo many camelions, which are far from living on ait 


| alone, and of which we have given a very particular de- 


ſcription in treating of Syris. | 
Frogs and toads are no leſs numerous than in Europe; 
but Mr. Beſinan aſſerts, that the latter are in ſome places 
as large as a pewter plate. Theſe are mortal etietnies to 
the ſnakes, with which they have frequent engagements, 
There are great numbers and a prodigious vatiety of theſe 
laſt reptiles, ſome of which, if we may credit the above 
author, are of an amazing ſize. He obſerves, that the 
largeſt of thoſe. taken while he was on this coaſt was 
twenty feet long, and that he believes they are ſtill larger 
within Jand ; and we have frequently found, ſays he, in 
their entrails not only harts and other _ beaſts, but alſo 
men. What credit is to be given to Mr. Boſman, in this 
particular, we will not determine, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that his work is univerſally acknowledged to be one of the 
beſt deſcriptions of Guinea; and that the Portugueſe have 
mentioned ſerpents on this coaſt of a ſtill larger ſize. 
Moſt of the ſnakes are venomous, but one is ſo to an 
extraordinary degree ; this is ſcarce a yard long, but is 
two ſpans thick, and variegated with white, black, and 
yellow. The ſnakes not only infeſt the woods, but the 
dwellings of the negroes, and even the forts and bed- 
chambers of the Europeans. | | Ny 
There are here abundance. of ſcorpioris, ſome very 


little that the legs of ſome of them are ſaid by Mr. Boſman ſmall, and others as large as a cray-hiliz but the fling 
to be no bigger than the ſmall part of a tobacco-pipe. of either cauſes intolerable pain, and too often proves 

Theſe laſt ſeem to be the beautiful antelopes deſcrib- | mortal. There are alſo many centipedes, whoſe bite oc- 
ed by Mr. Smith in his Voyage to Guinaa. Theſe pretty | caſions a violent pain for ſeveral hours, but is not mortal. 
creatures,” ſays he, ** ſeem rather to vaniſh than run by | Spiders of a monſtrous ſize are alſo found here, and are 


us among the buſhes ; they are nevertheleſs often caught 
and ſhot by the natives; and, when young, are ſweet 
veniſon. A brace of theſe bucks may very well be eaten 
at a meal by a man of a good ſtomach, they being about 
the ſize of rabbets.” The Europeans often tip their feet 
with gold to make tobacco-ftoppers of them. They are 
ſo very tender, that it is not poffible to bring them alive 
to Europe. PL ? | 
There are alſo bares and porcupines. "Theſe laſt, as 
well as the former, are eſteemed good food; they are 
t enemies to the ſnakes, and will attack the largeſt 
and moſt dangerous of thoſe reptiles. Mr. Boſman ſays, 
that ſome of his ſervants going into the country beyond 
Mouree, found a ſnake ſeventeen feet long and very 
bulky lying in a pit of water, near which were two 
porcupines : between | theſe and the ſnake began a very 
ſharp engagement, each ſhooting very violently in- their 
way, the ſnake his venom, and the porcupines their 
quills : but his men having ſeen this fight a conſiderable 
time without being obſerved by the combatants, who 
. were too furiouſly engaged to take notice of them, they 
loaded their muſkets, and let fly upon the three champions 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that they killed them all, and brought 
them to Monree, where they and their companions eat. 
the porcupines as very great delicacies. . 
Here are three or four forts of wild cats, of which the 
civet cat is one; theſe are ſometimes ſold; very young to 
the Dutch, who give about eight or nine ſhillings ſterling 
for one of them. They produce civet when very young, 
but that of the male is better than that of the female. 
Among the feathered race there are cocks and hens ; thoſe | 
at Axim are fat and good, though ſmall ; but in ſeveral. 
laces on the coaſt they are extremely dry, and lean. 
There are a variety of other large and ſmall birds, ſome 
of which are very beautiful, their plumage being finely 
variegated with the brighteſt colours, and the heads of 
ſome of them crowned with tufts of feathers. 1 
Among the amphibious animals and reptiles are cro- 
codiles, with which the rivers ſwarm: there is alſo an | 
animal of nearly the ſame form, though it ſeldom exceeds 
four feet in lengh; its body is black, ſpeckled with a 
round ſort of eyes, and the ſkin is very tender. It in- 


| 


jutes neither man nor beaſt, but ſometimes makes great 
laughter among the poultry. All the Europeans who 


| 


ſaid to be venomous, 11 + * 

But none of the inſects of this country appear more 
extraordinary than the ants, which are known by various 
names: they belong to the termes of Linnæus, and other 
ſyſtematical natutaliſts.: They are repreſented as the 
greateſt plague of both Indias, and indeed every where 
between the tropics, from the vaſt damage they cauſe in 
conſequence of their eating and perforating wooden 
buildings, utenſils, and furniture, as well as all kinds of 


 merchandize, which are totally deſtroyed by them, if not 


timely prevented, for nothing leſs than metal or ftone 


can. eſcape their deſtructive jaws. Mr. Smeathman, whoſe 
curious account of theſe inſets is inſerted in the firſt 


part of the 7 iſt Volume of the Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
for the year 1781, makes the following judicious remark : 


«+ Whea theſe inſets,” ſays he, attack ſuch things as 


we would not wiſh to have injured; we muſt conſider. 


them as moſt pernicious; but when they are employed 


in deſtroying decayed trees, and ſubſtances which only 
incumber the ſurface of the earth, they may be juſtly 
held as very uſeful: in this reſpe& they reſemble very 
much the common flies, which are regarded in as 
noxious, and at beſt as uſeleſs beings ; but probably there 
are not in all nature animals of ſuch; importance; and 
we might feel the want of one or two ſpecies of large qua- 
drupeds much leſs, than of one or two ſpecies of theſe de- 
ſpiſed inſects, as they contribute more to the quick diſſolu- 
tion of putreſcent᷑ matter than any other. They are parti- 
cularly uſeful in hot climates, for there, even in the open 
fields, a dead animal, or any ſmall putrid ſubſtance, can- 
not be laid upon the ground two minutes, before it will 
de covered with flies and their maggots, which inſtantly 

entering, quickly devour one part, and perforating the 
reſt in various directions, expoſe the whole to be much 
ſooner diſſipated by the elements. Thus it is with the 
termites; the rapi . K Jo in hot climates, of which 
no idea can be formed by any thing to be ſeen in this, 
is equalled by as great a degree of deſtruction, from natural 


as well as aceidental cauſes. It ſeems apparent, that 


when any thing is paſſed its laſt degree of perfection, the 
Creator has decreed that it ſhall be totally deſtroyed as 
ſoon as poſſible, that the face of nature may be ſpeedily 
adorned with freſh productions: ſo when trees, and even 
woods, are in part deſtroyed by: tornadoes or fire, it is 


wonderful - e | 


420 
: wotderful to obſerve, how many agents are employed in 
haſtening the total diſſolution of the reſt ; thus theſe in- | p 


ſes will deſtroy and carry away in a few weeks the 
bodies of large trees, without leaving a particle behind, 


thus clearing the place for other vegetables, which ſoon 


fill up every 


vacancy. 


Theſe inſets have generally obtained the name of 


ants, from the ſimilarity in their manner of living, which 
is in large communities, erecting very extraordinary 
neſts, whence their excurſions are made thro” ſubterra- 
neous paſſages or covered galleries; but notwithſtanding 
they reſemble ants in theſe reſpects as well as being om- 
nivorous; tho, like them, at a certain period, they are 
furniſhed with four wings, and emigrate or colonize 
when in that ſtate, yet they are by no means the ſame 
kind of inſects, nor does their form correſpond with that 
of ants in any one ſtate of their exiſtence, which, like 
moſt other inſects, is changed ſeveral times. They re- 
ſemble the ants alſo in their provident labour, but ſurpaſs 
them, as well as the bees, waſps, and even the beavers, in 
the art of building, as well as in the art of government, 
as much. as the Europeans excel the leaſt cultivated ſa- 
vages. Of every ſpecies of the termites, there are three 
orders; firft, the working inſets, which Mr. Smeath- 
man calls labourers z next the fighting ones or ſoldiers, 
which do no kind of labour; and laſt of all the winged 
ones, or perfect inſets, which are male and female, and 
capable of propagation. Dr. Solander has diſtinguiſhed 
theſe inſets. by five- diſtinct . ſpecies, which he terms 
termes bellicoſus, termes mordax, termes atrox, termes de- 
Irudtor, and termes arborum, to which Mr. Smeathman 
adds another, which he calls termites viarum, or march- 
ing buggabugs. The labourers, who are always the moſt 
Numerous, are, according to the ſame author, about one 
fourth of an inch long, and twenty- five of them weigh 
about a grain; the ſoldiers are much larger, being half 
an inch long, and equal in bulk to fifteen of the labourers. 
The form of the head and mouth varies very eſſentially 
in theſe two orders, in the firſt the mouth is calculated 
for gnawing and holding bodies, in the other the jaws 
are ſhaped Tike two very ſharp awls a little jagged, and 
ate admirably calculated for piercing and wounding, 
being as hard as a crab's claw, and placed in a ſtrong 
horny head, which is of a nut- brown colour, and larger 
than all the reſt of the body, which ſeems to labour un- 
der great difficulty in carrying it. The third order, or 
the inſect in its perfect ſtate, varies its form ſtill more: 
the head, thorax, and abdomen, differ almoſt entirely 
from the ſame parts in the labourers and ſoldiers; and the 
animal is now furniſhed. with four large browniſh tranſ- 
parent wings to convey it away in ſearch of a new ſettle- 
ment. In ſhore, it differs ſo much from the appearance 
of the inſet in the other two ſtates, that it has never 
been ſuppoſed: to be the fame animal, but by thoſe who 
have ſeen it in the ſame neſts. ' Theſe are only to be 
found juſt before the rainy ſeaſon, when they are pre- 
ing for colonization. In this winged ſtate their ſize 
is as much altered as their form: their bodies meaſure 
between fix or ſeven tenths of an inch in length, and 
their wings about two inches and an half from tip to tip, 
and they are equal in bulk to about 30 labourers, or two 
ſoldiers. They are now alſo furniſhed with two large 
eyes, which are placed on each ſide of the head, and are 
very conſpicubus. Probably in the other ſtates their 
if they have any, may be ſmall, like thoſe of moles; 
for as, like theſe animals, they live under ground, they 
ſeem to have no occaſion for ſuch organs. The winged 
animal comes abroad during, or ſoon after, the firſt tor- 
nado, which at the latter end of the dry ſeaſon proclaims 
the approach of the enſuing rains. The quantities of 
theſe inſets which are to be found the next morning all 
over the ſurface of the earth, and more eſpecially on the 
watets, is aſtoniſhing; for their wings are only calcu- 


lated to carry them a few hours, and after the riſing of 


the ſun not one in a thouſand is to be found with four 
wings, unleſs the morning continues rainy, when, here 
and there, à ſolitary being is ſeen, winging its way from 
one place to another, as if ſolicitous only to avoid its 
numerous enemies, particulatly various ſpecies of ants, 
which are hunting on every ſprig, on eyery leaf, and 
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Guin. 


and in every place, for this unhappy race; of which 
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robably not a pair in many millions get into a place 
of ſafety, fulfil. the firſt law of nature, and lay the foun- 
dation of a new community, The natives of Africa alſo 
procure great quantities of theſe winged termites, by 
ſkimming them off the ſurface of the waters, theſe they 


to table without any kind of ſauce, as delicious food. M. 
Smeathman, who frequently ate of them, thinks them 
both delicate and. nouriſhing food. On the following 


morning, ſuch of theſe inſects as have eſcaped. the 


ground, the males.in ſearch of the females. Some have 
one or two wings ſtill hanging to their bodies, which are 
then not only uſeleſs, but ſeem to incumber the creature; 
the greater part however N this time diſengaged 
themſelves from their wings. They are now become, 
from one of the moſt active, induſtrious, fierce, implaca- 
ble, and rapacious little animals in the world, the moſt 
inoffenſive, helpleſs, and cowardly; never making the 
leaſt reſiſtance to the ſmalleſt ant, and theſe are ſeen on 
every ſide in prodigious numbers, of various ſpecies and 
ſizes, dragging theſe annual victims to the laws of na- 
ture into their different neſts, whilſt the labouring ter- 
mites are aſſiduous to provide the propagators of their 
race with a ſecure aſylum. The fecundity of this in- 
ſect is truly aſtoniſhing, The female, whom Mr. 
Smeathman calls the queen,” when teeming with eggs, 
has the abdomen extended to ſuch an enormous ſize, as to 
be fifteen hundred or two thouſand times the bulk of the 
reſt of her body, and 20 or 30,000 times the bulk of 


a Jabouring termite : This Mr. Smeathman aſſerts, after 
having carefully weighed and computed the different 


ſtates ; and ſome have been fix inches in length, being 
then of an irregular oblong ſhape, conſiſting of a very 
ſingular matrix full of eggs, the periſtaltic motion of 
which reſembles the undulation of waves, and is never at 
reſt, but always protruding eggs, to the amount, as our 
author has aſcertained, . of o, ooo or. upward in one 
day of 24 hours. Theſe eggs are conveyed away by at- 
tendant termites, and lodged in apartments conſtructed 
for their reception, ſome of which may be four or five 
feet diſtant, in a ſtraight line, and conſequently much far- 
ther by theirwinding galleries, from the place of parturition. 
| "The ſize and figure of the buildings which are con- 
ſtructed by theſe inſects have attracted the notice of 


many travellers, and yet the world was not furniſhed 
with a tolerable deſcription of them until Mr. Smeatbman 
informed himſelf of the wonderful order of theſe inſects, 
and of their ſubterraneous cities; from whoſe account 


they appear to be one of the "moſt ſtriking wonders 


and by the French, ** Tetes des Negre.” See Huntes's 
Evelyn's Sylva, p. 17. They are compoſed of ſmall 
particles of wood, and the various gums and juices of trees, 
combined perhaps with thoſe of the animals, all which 
are worked by thoſe little induſtrious creatures into 
a paſte; this they mould into innumerable little cells 
of very different and irregular forms, which afford no- 
thing curious but the immenſe number of inhabitants 
with which they are crowded. The neſts of the termites 


in trees, and may frequently be ſeen ſurrounding the 
branch of a tree, at the height of 70 or 80 feet, and ſome- 
times, tho' rarely, as big as a very great ſugar caſk. 
Theſe neſts are very compact, and ſo ſtrongly attached to 
the boughs on which they are fixed, that they can only 
be ſeparated by cutting them in pieces, or to get them 
entire the branch muſt be ſawed off. They will ſuſtain 
the foree of a tornado as 
are fixed. £3 | £ 3 

As the natives have but little fleſh fit for food, they 
are obliged to ſubſiſt ee 

ticular favour of Providence t 6 
contend which ſhall produce the beſt. There are 


many: 
%, f 
Hrimps; there are likewife ſharks and ſworafyb'; 


great 


P 


parch in iron pots over the fire, and ſerve them up 


deſtruction of the day are to be ſeen running upon the 


of the creation. The colour of theſe neſts is black, 
from which, together with their irregular ſurface and 
orbicular ſhape, they have been called“ Negro Heads,” 


arbarum are generally of a ſpherical or oval form, built 


long as the tree to which they 


on fiſh, and by a par- 
e ſea and rivers ſeem to 


* 


of the ſorts found in Europe, as pike, thornbact, 
flounders, bream, lobſters, crabs, prawns, and 
with a 
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great variety of excellent fiſh, that ſeem peculiar to 
theſe ſeas, | 


SECT. Ant. 


Of the Dreſs of the Natives of the Gold Coaſt, their Mar- 
riages, and the Cuſtoms relating to their Women and Chil- 
dren; their Skill in the manual Arts ; their Treatment of 
their Sick, and their Funerals. 


HE richeſt of the natives adorn their hair with a 
kind of coral, called conte-de-terra, which they 
c more valuable than gold, and with a ſort of blue 
coral, called by the natives acory. They ſet a great value 
on our hats, for which they will pay a very high price. 
Their arms, legs, and waiſt, are likewiſe adorned with 
Id and coral; and particularly on their arms they have 
rings of gold, filver, and ivory. Round their waiſt they 
wrap three or four ells of filk, cloth, perpetuana, or other 
ſtuff, which hanging down, covers half the leg. They 
alſo wear ſtrings or chains of gold, filver, and ſhells, 
round their neck. Their caboceros, or chief men, who 
have à ſhare in the government, wear only a handſome 
cloth round their waiſt, a cap of deer-ſkin, with a ſtring 
of coral about their heads, and are never ſeen without a 
ſtaff in their bands. | 
Some of the common people have an ell or two of 
cloth round their waiſt, while others have only a ſort of 
girdle, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtuff that paſſes 
between the legs, and is tied to the girdle before, and 
Juſt ſerves to cover their nakedneſs. The fiſhermen add 
to this a cap made of deer-ſkin, or only ruſhes, or ſome 
old hat bought of an European ſailor, | 
The women of diſtinction appear to have much more 
{kill in the ornaments of dreſs than the men. The cloth 
which encompaſſes their waiſt is longer, and faſtened 
with greater neatneſs round their bodies. Their hair is 
more beautifully adorned with gold, ivory, and coral; 
and their necks with gold chains and ſtrings of coral; 
but their arms, legs, and waiſt, are in a manner covered 
with theſe ornaments; beſides, on the upper part of 
their bodies they frequently caſt a veil of ſilk, or ſome 
other fine ſtuft. © N n IF 
While the kings are in their own houſes, they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by no marks of grandeur, and their cloaths 
are ſometimes ſo mean as to be ſcarcely worth a ſhilling. 
They eat the ſame food as the meaneſt of their ſubjects, 
for bread, oil, and a little fiſh, are their uſual fare, and 
water their moſt common drink; but they have brandy, : 
which they purchaſe of the Europeans, and palm-wine, 
which they receive from the inland country. They have 
no guard at the palace - gates, nor are attended by any 
other officers than their own wives and ſlaves; and even 
when they go abroad in their towns, they are generally 
attended by only two boys, one of whom carries the king's 
ſabre, and the other his ſeat. But if they viſit a perſon. 
ol high rank in another town, or receive a viſit from ſome 
other great man, they take care to ſnew their grandeur. 
On theſe occaſions, both they and their wives are richly 
adorned, umbrellas are held over their heads, and they 
are accompanied by armed men. N 1 e 
Marriage is never obſtructed by p 
If a man likes a young woman, he has no more to do 
than to aſk her of her parents, who ſeldom refuſe ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt, eſpecially if he be agreeable to the 
daughter. The bride brings no fortune with her; but 
the huſband keeps an exact account of the expences of 
the wedding-day, and of all the preſents he makes to the 
bride or her friends, that in caſe ſhe ſhould ever become 
ſo far diſguſted with him as to leave him, he may de- 
mand the whole again. js if he divorces her, he can 
demand nothing either of her or her relations, except he' 
produces very good reaſons for thus diſmiſſing her.. 
They allow of a plurality of wives, and ſome are ſaid: 


- 


© 


to have even twenty, in which number are doubtleſs in- 


 Cluded all their female ſlaves. Their wives are obliged 
to cultivate the earth, and to dreſs proviſions for their 
hhuſbands, who commonly ſpend their time in loitering 

about, and drinking palm-wine. However, the men of 
Wealth have two wives exempted from labour. Theſe 


| 


revious ceremonies. | 
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mand, and the care of heuſekeeping; and the ſecond, | 


| who is conſecrated to their. fetiche, and is called the 


fetiche wife. Of this laſt they are frequently very jea- 
lous ; they lie with her on the night following their birth- 
day, and on that day of the week which they term their 
fetiche day. The women of this country are very ſolici- 
tous to recommend themſelves to their huſbands, in hopes 
of engrofling the greateſt ſhare of his affection ; and ſhe 
who is ſo happy as td be pregnant, is ſure to be reſpected 
and waited on by him. | 1 
The women of all this coaſt are delivered with very 
little pain, even without the aſſiſtance of a midwife ; and 
the child is no ſooner born, than they uſually go to waſh 
themſelves in the ſea. Immediately after the birth pf the 
infant, a prieſt is ſent for, who binds a number of cords; 
pieces of coral, and other things, about the infant's head, 
body, arms, and legs. Theſe are to ſecure it from ſick - 
neſs and ill accidents, and are all the cloaths it is to 
wear till it is ſeven or eight years of age, when it puts 
on a ſort of apron formed of half an ell of cloth. The 
number of females born in theſe countries is ſaid greatly 
to exceed that of the males, which, if true, may rendec 
the men ſomewhat more excuſeable in having ſuch a mul- 
titude of wives. 
As the heat of the country naturally. renders the na- 
tives inactive, they are maſters of few manual arts: 
however, beſides building their huts, making their ca- 
noes, and being ſkilled in managing them, and in fiſh- 
ing, they employ themſelves in making earthen veſſels 
and wooden bowls, and in forming chains and rings for 
the arms and legs, of gold, filver, and ivory. They alſo 
perform ſmith's work, and by means of a ſmall pair 
bellows, with two or three pipes, which is entirely their 
own invention, they, with a great ſtone for an anvil, 
make not only ſwords, and other offenſive weapons, but 
inſtruments of agriculture, fiſhing hooks, and harpoons, 
knives, and tools for making their canoes, the Jargeſt of 
which are about thirty feet long. They likewiſe make 
ſeveral ſorts of muſical inſtruments, which reſemble thoſe 
we have already deſcribed, in treating of the othet parts 
of Guinea. i | "yy 
Among theſe peo 


ple common beggars are unknowti. 


A negro no ſooner finds himſelf ſo poor, as to render it 


difficult. for him to, procure ſubſiſtence, than he binds 
himſelf for a certain ſum of money to one more opulent, 
or his friends do it for him: the maſter for whom he en- 
gages to work, ſets him a taſk which is far from laviſh, 
he being uſually obliged to defend him in caſe he ſhould 
be attacked, and to ſpend his leiſure time in aſſiſting him 
to cultivate the earth. Vet all the people in general, from 
the king to the meaneſt ſubject, make no ſcruple of beg- 
ging of the Europeans whatever they take a fancy to. 
When the natives are ſick, they in the firſt place have 
recourſe to remedies; but not eſteeming thoſe alone ſuf- 
ficient to reſtore health and preſerve life, they apply to 
their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The ſame perſon being both 
rieſt and phyſician, he eaſily perſuades the relations of 
Ele patient that he cannot be recovered without ſome of- 
ferings, and therefore propoſes a ſheep, a hog, a cock, 
or what he likes beſt; but always proportions the ſacri- 
fice to the circumſtances of the perſon; whom he endea- 
vours to cure. If the diſeaſe continues to increaſe, more 
expenſive offerings are made. Frequently one phyſician 
is diſmiſſed with a handſome reward, and another called 
in his ſtead; and this change of phyſicians is ſometimes 
ſueceſſively repeated twenty times or more, each of whom 
makes freſh offerings, all of which he takes care to ap- 
propriate. to his own proper uſſ e. 
The boys who are ſlaves or ſervants to the Europeans, 
when fond of their maſter, will, on his being ſeized with 
the leaſt indiſpoſition, go, without his Knowledge, and 
make offerings for him, that he may recover his health; 
and accordingly. there are ſometimes found on the beds, 
or in the chambers of the Europeans, things conſecrated by 
the prieſt, and laid there to preſerve their maſter's lives; 
but as they are ſenſible that the Europeans are offended at 
their ſhewing ſuch marks of their 82 and affection, 
this is always done privately, and ſo well concealed, as 


| a; 


are the firſt wife, who is inveſted with the chief com- 
Vor. Jo | | : 7 IN 
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he p bots neo gratis of the 
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ſeldom to be diſcovered before the perſon's death, when 

have not time to take them a WA, . 
rincipal medicines uſed 
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' tadife, lemon or lime juice, about thirty ſorts of herbs 

endued with ſanative virtues, with the roots, branches, 

and gums of trees; and with theſe very extraordinary 
cures are ſometimes performed. | ; 


A perſon has no ſooner breathed his laſt, than his re- 


- *Jations and friends ſet up a diſmal cry, while the youth 
of his acquaintance generally fire mutkets, to ſhew their 
reſpect. If the deceaſed be a man of rank, his wives 
inſtantly cauſe their heads to be clofe fhaved, then ſmear- 
ing their bodies with white earth, they N an old 
worn- out garment, and run about the ſtreets, making 
drendful lamentations, continually repeating the name of 
the deceaſed, and the great actions of his life; and this 
they 822 in ſeveral days ſucceſſively, till the corpfe is 
interred. Bs 
While the women are thus lamenting abroad, the 
neareſt relations fit by the corpſe, making a diſmal noiſe, 
and at the ſame time are employed in wafhing them- 
felves ; the diſtant relations alſo aſſemble from all parts, 
to be preſent at theſe mournful 'rites. The 'town's 
people, and the acquaintance of the deceaſed, likewiſe 
come to join their lamentations, each bringing a preſent 
of gold, brandy, fine cloth, ſheets, or other things, to 
be carried to the grave with the corpſe ;- and the larger 
the. prefent is, the more it redounds to the perſon's ho- 
nour who makes it. | OE 
During this ingreſs and egreſs of all forts of people, 
brandy is very brifkly filled out in the morning, and palm- 


wine in the afternoon ; whence the funeral of a rich negro | 


is very expenſive. The body is afterward richly dreſſed, 
and put into the coffin, with fetiches of gold, the fineſt 
corals, and ſeveral other things of value, which it is ima- 
gined the deceaſed will have occafion for in the other 
world. After two or three days, the relations and friends 
all afſemble, and the corpſe is carried to the grave, fol- 
lowed by a number of men and women, without the leaſt 
order, ſome crying and ſhrieking, and others ſilent. 


Many young ſoldiers running about, at the ſame time, 
load and difcharge their m „ till the deceaſed is Jaid 
in the ground. W194 _ 4 r 15 2 


The corpſe being interred, the multitude diſperſe; but 
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he has dedicated to his falſe gods, wich one of his wives, 

and one of his principal fervants: even ſotne poor wretahes, 
om infirmities of age, or other aecidents, have 


rendered” incapable of labour, are bought, in order to 
increaſe the number of theſe horrid offerings, and are put 


to death with every circumſtance of inhumanity; a prac- 


rice very fimilar to that which prevails in the South Sen 
Hands, and which is fpoken of in the Appendix to this 
work; but among thoſe iflands the devoted wretehes are 
ſet upon, and inftanily killed with clubs; without receiving 
any previous intimation of the fate which awaĩts them, and 
no lingering torments are inflicted upon them. With: 
the oft horrot, ſays Mr. Boſman, I faw eleven perſons. 
11 

Kavi 
2 
kis head, wie 

not heing ſtrong enough to wield the ſabre,” Bu theſe; 
inhuman facrifices are only in uſe among the negrees HE 
Are at a diſtauce from the 1 . Nor es aun 
. y generally erett a ſmaſl cottage, or plant a little] 


in this manner; among hom was one, who, after 
os endured the moſt exquiſite tortures; was delivered! 
child of fix years of age, who'was ordered to cut off 
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gardens rice, on the grave, mtowhieh they put fame 
the goods bf the-decealed, but gone of houfhold! 
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head, which he was about an hour in performiag, he 


EOGRAPH T. Going. 


Of the Religion of the Negroes on the Gold Coaſt 


OST of the negroes on the Gold Coaſt believe in 
one God, to whom they attribute the creation 
of the world, and every thing in it; but, like the other 
| negroes, make their offerings, and offer up their prayers 
to their fetiches. They have different opinions concern. © 
ing the creation: many of them believe, that in the be- 
ginning God created black as well as white men, and im- 
mediately offered them two ſorts of gifts, gold and the 
knowledge of the arts of reading and writing; and allow- 
ing the blacks to chooſe firſt, they made choice of gold, 
and left the knowledge of letters to the whites, God, 
they ſay, granted their requeſt; but, being offended at 
their avarice, ordered that the whites ſhould for ever 
be their maſters. Hence they believe, that there is no 
gold in any other country beſides their own ; and that no 
blacks have any knowledge of letters, nor any notion of 
the extent of the world, but what they obtain from our 
informations. 3290 | 
However, it is certain that this opinion of the creation 
cannot be very ancient; for if by the white men are meant 
the Europeans, they could have no idea of there being any 
ſuch«before the Portugueſe diſcovered their coaſt. 
It appears that all the negroes, and even the inhabi- 
tants of Madagaſcar, have their fetiches ; though in dif- 
ferent countries theſe kind of idols have different names, 
and ate formed of different ſubſtances, Thoſe of this 
country give that name to ſome arnament worn on the 
head, or any other fubſtance dedicated to fome inviſible - 
ſpirit. Befides, each feticheer, or prieſt, has here a pecu- 
Har feticheg prepared in a different manner; which is 
moſtly a large wooden pipe, filled with earth, oil, blood, 
the bones of dead men and beaſts, feathers, hair, and the 
like. By theſe mixtures the prieſt probably fuppoſes that 
he forms a kind of necromantie charm or taliſman, by 
which he can prevail on ſome ſpirit to perform what he 
If a negro is to take an oath before this fetiche, he 
firſt enquires-of the prieſt what. is its name, each having 
a peculiar one; then calling the fetiche by it, he repeats 
What he is to confirm by an oath, deſiring that he may 
be puniſhed with death, if he ſwears falſely: then going 
round the pipe, he ſtops in the ſame place, and repeats 
the oath a ſecond time, in the ſame manner as before, 
and ſo a third time. After this the feticheer takes ſome 
of the ingredients out of the pipe, with which he touches 
the perſon's head, arms, belly, and legs; and, holding 
it above his head, turns it three times round. He then 
cuts a dit of the nail of one finger om each hand, and one 
toe on each footy, and ſome of the hair of the head, all 
which he puts into the pipe; and thus concludes the ce- 
remony. „ Sei 1 101-1 e 
Public religious exerciſes are ſometimes performed by 
a whole town or nation, on account of great floods, or an 
extraordinary droweht. -- Upon theſe occaſions the chief 
perſons of the town or nation aſſemble, and adviſe with 
the prieſt about the courſe moſt proper to be taken to re- 
moe the calamity; and what he orders is immediately 
commanded er forbidden throughout the land, by a pub- 
lie eryer; and whoever preſumes to act contrary. to this 
order, incurs a large pecunisry penalty. x. 
Almoſt every village has a ſmall grove, whither the 
governors” and prineipal people frequently repair to make 
their offerings, either for he public good, or for them- 
ſelves. Fheſe groves are eſteemediſacred, no perſon pre- 
Taming to deſile them, or to eut or break off any branches 
of the trees e e ee ee, 
They have partieular days in which they refrain from 
| & wine, anch each perſou is forbid to eat a particu- 
jar kind/of fleſu; thus, one eats no mutton, another no 
bats fleſh, another no beef, another no pork, wild foi, 
or eocks with: white feathers; and; this? reſtraint laſts as 
og fe % A ĩð i ĩ 8 
12 They, like other regroes, imagine that their fetiches 
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| the wicked; but their rewards generally conſiſt in a mul- 


tiplicity of wives and ſlaves, . and their puniſhments in 
the want of them, though the moſt terrible puniſhment 
they. can imagine is death, Their ideas of a future ſtate 
are very different: moſt of them imagine, that immediate- 
ly after death a perſon goes to another world, where he 
lives.in the ſame manner as he did here, and tnakes uſe 
of all-the offerings his friends and relations made at the 
time of his deceaſe ; but few of them have any idea of 
being rewarded or puniſhed for the good or evil actions 
of their paſt life. ; i 
Some however believe, that the deceaſed are inſtantly 
conveyed to a famous river, ſituated in the inland coun- 
try, where their god enquires what ſort of a life they 
have lived; whether they have religiouſly obſerved the 
holidays dedicated to him ; whether they have abſtained 
from all forbidden meats, and inviolably kept their oaths ; 
which if they have, they are gently wafted over the river 


to a delightful country, abounding with every thing that 


can contribute to their happineſs. But if, on the contrary, 
the departed hath ſinned againſt any of theſe rules, his 
god plunges him into the river, where he is drowned, and 
Joſt in eternal oblivion, | : 

In this part of Guinea they have a very extraordinary 
annual ceremony, which conſiſts in baniſhing the devil 
from all the towns. This is preceded by a feaſt of eight 
days, accompanied with ſinging, dancing, mirth, and jol- 
lity; and in this time they are allowed freely to ſing of 
all the faults, villanies, and frauds of their ſuperiors, as 
well as inferiors, without the leaſt puniſhment ;' the only 
way of ſtopping their mouths being to ply them well with 
liquor, upon which they alter their tone, and turn their 
ſatirical ballads into panegyrical ſongs made upon thoſe 
who treat tem. eee e 
- This time of licence being ended, they hunt out the 
devil with an horrid cry, running after one another, and 
throwing ſtones, dirt, and every thing that comes in their 
way, at the ſuppoſed fiend. When tbey have driven him 

-far enough out of the town, they return to their houſes; on 
which the women immediately waſh and ſcour all their 
wooden and earthen veſſels, to cleanſe them from every 


Of the Kingdoms and States on the Gold. Coaſt and fi 
e Aquamboe, Agonna, Acron, Fantin, and Sabu: 
"with the European Forts in each, © - ; & 26s! 


JE ſhall. now give a deſcription of the ſeveral king- 
<1 doms or ſtates into which the Gold Coaſt is di- 
vided, and at the ſame time take notice of the factories 
eſtabliſhed by Europeans. ; pen einn HH 91 
The country of Aguamboe, on the moſt eaſtern part 
of this coaſt, is ſituated chiefly. within land, and is one 
of the greateſt monarchies on the coaſt of Guinea: 


the maritime part of this kingdom, which is diſtin- 


guiſhed from the reſt by the name of Acra, indeed ex- 
tends only twenty miles along the ſhore; but it ſtretches 
ten times as far within land. The Aguamboe negroes 
are haughty, arrogant, and warlike; and the neighbour- 
ing nations are continually infeſted by their ,incurſions, 


in which they plunder and rob all that come in their | 
way. 29 2» + 2 {quantities-to the ſhips that arrive there. The govern- 
A Ins kingdom the Engh/h, Danes, and Dutch, have 

forts, but their authority is very ſmail;and confined within 


the negtoes, ſuch-would-probably end in their deſtruction. 


Each fort has a village adjacent, diſtinguiſhed by its par- 
ticular name. It might be apprehended, that the intereſts 


of theſe three companies who trade here might ſo far claſh 


as to cauſe diſſentions fatal to their commerce; but ſuch 


is the abundance of gold and ſlaves, that each company 


finds means to procure a competent ſhare, being ſtocted 


with commodities which the others have not. The 
king and his nobles, or rather favourites, are ſo very 
rich in gold and ſlaves, that this country is ſaid to poſſeſs 
greater treaſures than all the reſt of the Gold Coaſ put 
C ß ß 

Tue chief employments of the inhabitants, beſides the 
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occupation of war, are merchandize and agriculture; but; 
though the ſoil is ſufficiently fertile, yet they generally fall 


therefore obliged to procure them from other places: 
in 5* 30. N. latitude; which is the only place they poſſeſs 


ſtrong for the united force from the Engliſb and Dutch forts. 
It is a ſquare building, ſtrengthened with four batteries, 
and appears very-beautiful. As the roof is flat, cannon 
may be conveniently planted on parts of it. 

ithin a cannon-ſhot above this lies the Dutch fort 
Creveceur, on the extremity of a high rock, the beach for 
landing being under the fire of the artillery and muſketry 


tion. Mr. Boſman aſſerts, that it ſurpaſſes the Engliþþ fort 
in ſize, and in the goodneſs of the guns, but does not ex- 
ceed it in ſtrength, the walls being thinner, and conſe- 
quently not ſo good a defence. | ; 
Within a cannon-ſhot above this fort is that of the 


edifice, with four baſtions: its walls are high and thick. 
It is built on the top of a ſteep rocky cliff that bangs 
over the ſea, and has a battery juſt-under the wall next 
the water, where may be planted twenty pieces of heavy 
cannon ; beſides which, the fort has four ſtrong and large 
flankers, on which are mounted twenty-ſeven pieces of 
ordnance, ET ' | 


which, not being ſo woody as other parts, is by far the 
moſt pleaſant on the Gold Coaſt. There are ſalt- ponds 
belonging to the fort, which yield a ſufficient quantity 


all the ſhips that trade thither. | 

Farther. to the weſt-are the kingdoms of feen and 
Agonna, the firft of which has a-Datch fort in the mid? 
dle of the coaſt, with two batteries, on which are mount 
ed eight pieces of cannon; and under it is a ſmall vil- 


ſeldom or never engage in war; for having choſen the 
Fantinians, their next neighbours to the weſtward, for 
their protectors, none dare to injure or attack them, 


which affords them an opportunity of tilling theit land 
in quiet; and hence they have annually a plentiful har- 


veſt, a great part of which they diſpoſe: of to other coun- 
tries. | 4 2 Nein dn ge Hy - 

About a mile to the eaſtward is a very high hill, termed 
The Devil's Mount, which is ſaid to contain vaſt quan- 
tities of gold, a great deal of which is waſhed down by 
the violent rains. About this hill begins the country of 
Agonna, which ſurpaſſes Acron in extent, power, and 


tility and the pleaſantneſs of the countries. 

The next country to the weſtward is Fantin, which 
extends about nine or ten miles along the ſea- ſide, it 
having on its weſtern extremity the Iron Mount, which 
is a quarter of a mile long at the baſe, and has from its 
bottom to its ſummit a delightful walk, ſo thick ſhaded 
with trees, that the light is obſcured at noon-day. The 
inland inhabitants are employed in trade, tillage, and the 


ing rich in gold, produces all the neceſſaries of life, and 
more eſpecially corn, which the inhabitants ſell in large 


ment is in the hands of a chief commander, whom they 
that of any other ſingle perſon in the country: yet his 


of parliament. * r N NN | $46 116 £ | 
In this diviſion the Engliſb have a ſmall, neat, and 


two baſtions of brick or ſtone, well cemented with lime. 


It ſtands upon a rock, at the diftance of thirty paces from 
the ſea. It is mounted with twelue pieces of cannon and 
two pateraroes, and defended by à garriſon of twelve 
. whites and eigbtèeen blacke, under the command of the 


chief factor. The greateſt inconvenience attending the 
|fituation, ariſes from the difficulty of landing ſrom the 


> ſhips, the” ſhore being rocky, or rendered n leſs dan- 


gero us 


* Sree d 4 
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ſhort of proviſions toward the end of the year, and are 
At Acra ſtands the Daniſb fort of Chriſtianſburg, ſituated -. 


on this coaſt, This fort, Mr. Boſman ſays, would be too 


of the fort, The building is ſquare, and flanked with bat- 
teries, one 15 long curtains of a very irregular conſtruc- 


Engliſh, called Fort Tamer. This is a well-built-ſquare | 
Round theſe forts is a delightful champaign country, 
of ſalt to ſupply not only the whole Gold Coat, but alſo 


riches, though they are nearly equal with reſpect to fer- 


making of palm-wine; and the country, beſides -ity be- 


term their Brad, or leader. His power is ſuperior to 


authority is reſtrained by thę old men, who form a king 


compact fort, named Anamalua. This is a large edifiee, 
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2 by a continual high ſurf. The ſhips are therefore 


orced to come to an anchor on the outſide of the rocks, 

and the goods are Janded by canoes, upon a ſandy point, 
ſurrounded by a wall built at the expence of the com- 
pany, and rendered very convenient by there being lodg- 
ings for the negroes under the cannon of the fort. 

The fort of Anamaboa was abandoned in the year 1733; 
but the Engliſh afterward reſumed the ſettlement, and 
have continued in it ever ſince. | | 

The country round Anamabea is mountainous, but the 

hills are at a ſufficient diſtance from the town. Five of 


them are remarkably high, and ſerve at fea as land- 


marks to aſcertain this diſtrict of the coaſt. They 
being covered with wood, the multitude and variety of 
the trees form an agreeable proſpect. Palm- wine is here 
made in great perſection, eſpecially that which they call 
quacker. The country is alſo populous, and exceedingly 
rich in gold, ſlaves, and all the neceſſaries of life; but 


more particularly in corn, large quantities of which are 


diſpoſed of to the Europeans. 
A little below Aga ſtands the w_ of LitTLE Con- 
MANTIN, thus named to diſtinguiſh it from Great Cor- 
mantin. This village is ſituated upon an eminence, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a lofty tree that grows upon its 
ſummit. Hither the French and Portugueſe formerly car- 
ried on a great trade, and the Dutch had alſo a ſhare in it, 


till it was diſcovered that the negroes adulterated the gold. | 


This firſt gave the Dutch a diſlike to the trade, and at 
length drove away moſt of the Europeans. Afterward 
the trade was reſumed by the Dutch, about the year 1682, 
when they greatly enlarged and ſtrengthened Fort Amfter- 
dam, which was the chief reſidence of the Englißb, till they 
were driven thence by De Ruyter in 1665. 1 
This is a ſquare ſtone building, ſtrengthened by four 
baſtions, mounting twenty pieces of cannon. In the centre 
is a tower, on which the Dutch flag is fixed. This tower 
affords fine vie ws of the ſea and country: the apartments 
of the officers and ſoldiers are neat, clean, and commo- 
dious: the parapets are ſpacious, and the fort is well ſup- 
plied with water by means of large ciſterns that contain 
an incredible quantity of rain. The garriſon is compoſed 
of twenty-five white men and a number of blacks, who 
live happily and at their eaſe, and make fortunes with 
very little trouble. © U raj ts | 
About a cannon-ſhot from this fort ſtands Gx RAT 
CormaNrTix, a large and populous town, fituated upon 
a high hill, under the cannon of Fort Am/terdam. The 
number of merchants: and fiſhermen in the town exceed 
twelye hundred, befides the other inhabitants, who have 
different employments. . 2740 
Tue next kingdom to the weſt is that of Sau, which 
is of very ſmall extent; but produces an amazing quan- 
tity of Indian corn, potatoes, yams, oranges, lemons, 
bananas, and other fruit, beſides palm- oil. The natives 
are eſteemed the moſt induſtrious people on the Gold Coaſt, 
being perpetually employed either in tilſing the earth, 
fiſhing, or trading with the Europeans or Acaneſe, who ex- 
change gold for the fruits and fiſh of Sabu. | 
The city of Sabu, in which the king refides, ſtands 
two leagues from the coaſt, and is deſcribed as a long and 
populous city. + The firſt place to the eaſtward of it is 
the Engliſh fort on Queen Anne's Point, which is built of 
fone and lime, upon an eminence about a mile from Furt 
Royal, and two miles from Naſſau Fort, which remains to 
be ſpoken of. It is defended by ſive pieces of cannon, and 
à garriſon of five white, and as many black men. 


At a ſmall diſtance ſtands Mawzy, or Mourex, a vil- 


lagewhich, though ſituated upon an eminence, is very un- 
healthy; its market is bad, and thing in it, even 
m- wine and fruits, ſcaree and dear. The chief trade of 
the place conſiſis in gold - duſt, with which-canoes arrive 
every day from all the ſea · port towns. Before the Dutch 
Fixed their reſidence here, it was an inconſiderable place; 
but now it carries on a flouriſhing trade, and contains 
above two hundred houſes, which ſurround three ſides of 
the Durch fort of Naſſau. The greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are fiſhermen, four or five: hundred of whom 
go every morning in canoes to catch fifh ; and, upon their 
return, are obliged to pay every fifth fiſh to the Dutch 
factor in the town, by way of toll or tribute. The houſes 
ſtand at a great diſtance from each other, and the inter- 
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Guinea, 


vening ſpace is generally filled up with a rock, which 
renders the paſſage from one to another incommodious, 
and ſometimes dangerous. This place is called, The 
Grave of Dutchmen,” on account of the great number 
who have died there; yet it is ſtill in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, as all the fhips bound to the Gold Cooft are forced 
to wood and water here. | Jia 
ForT NassAu, the moſt confiderable Dutch ſettlement 
in Guinea, except Elmina (of which hereafter), is ſituated 
upon a rock, and, toward the ſouth, is waſhed by the ſea. 
Its form is nearly quadrangular, the front being rather the 
largeſt fide. It has four batteries, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon ; and, if we except E/mrra, has the higheſt walls 
of any fort on the coaſt. The curtain comprehends the 
two ſea-batteries, and is very ſpacious and convenient; but 
its greateſt ornament and ſtrength conſiſts in four towers 
at the angles, well provided with artillery, muſkets, and 
ſtores. Ara ſmall diſtance from the fort the company have 
a fine garden, kept in excellent order, and neatly laid out 
in groves of fruit-trees and parterres, ' 


Of the Kingdom of FeTu, with a particular Deſcription 

18 ne ASTLE, the frincpet be + 4 | 
Engliſh, and ST. GerorGe ELMiNaA, the chief Settle- 
ment of the Dutch on the Coaft of Guinea, | 

| E now come to the kingdom of Fr, or Ferov, 

| which is bounded on the weſt by the river Benja, 
and the kingdom of Commende, on the north by the 
country of Au, on the eaſt by Sabu, on the ſouth by the 
ocean, and, according to Boſman, is a hundred and ſixt 
miles in length, and near as much in breadth. The bil 


are covered with trees of various kinds, and the vallies 
watered by a number of rivulets; and it is extremely well 


bo 


. 


ſituated for European ſettlements, -- 

On the eaſtern part of this kingdom is Cape Cooff, 
in five degrees north latitude, and under the ſame meri- 
dian as London. This is the chief Engliſb ſettlement. 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. It is ſaid to have received its 
name from a corruption of Cabo Corſo, by which it was 
called by the Portugueſe. The Cape is formed by an 
angular point, waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſea, 
and upon it ſtands the Engliſb fort, nine miles from E. 
mina. The Portugueſe ſettled here in 1610, and built 
the citadel upon a large rock, that ptojeRts into the ſea ; 
but a few years after, they were diſlodged by the Dutch ; 
and, in 1664,-it was taken by admiral Holmes, The 
next year, De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, having orders 
from the States. to revenge the inſults. committed by the 
Engliſb, attacked all the ſettlements of this nation along 
the coaſt, with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war, and 
even took, burnt, and ſunk all the ſhips belonging to 
the Eng company; but, after all, was unable to take 
this fort, which was afterward confirmed to the Engliſb 
by the treaty of Breda; and Charles II. granting a new 
charter in 1672, the directors of the African company 
e all their attention to fortify and render it com- 
eee IS. 3 5 7 


- The walls, which are thick and high, particularly on 


the land- ſide, are built partly of ſtone, but chiefly of 
brick which the Engliſb made at a ſmall diſtance. To 
the height and ſtrength of its walls, the fort owes its 
principal fecurity, and the neighbouring negroes, depen- 
dent on the company, a protection againſt the incur- 
ſions of the Fantins. The interior parade, which is raiſ- 
ed twenty feet, forms a quadrangular ſpace, cooled by 
gentle refreſhifig ſea»breezes, to which it lies open, and 
is agrerably ſituated on account of its having in view 
Queen Anne's Point, and all the ſhipping in the road of 
Anamaboa. This platform is defended by three pieces 
of large cannon; and the three other ſides of the ſquare 
contain ſpacious and handſome lodgings, with offices, 
and other conveniences; particularly on the ſouth ſide 
is a handſome chapel. Three pieces of artillery on the 
platform command the road and its entrance, nor is 
the landing - place leſs expoſed to the fire of the muſ- 
ketry behind the rocks. The fort has four baſtions, 


mounted with twenty-nine pieces of cannon, On the 


Gum. 4 0 


battlements are ten more, and upon the wall toward Ta- 
Bora are fix, which are of no other uſe than to keep thoſe 
negroes in awe. kn, 6 Rhak: 215 1 05 

The proſpect of this fortreſs is extremely beautiful to- 
ward the ſea, the fortifications are happily imagined, and 
all the aſſiſtance that art could give is added to nature. 
The entrance is by a large gate, that leads to the ſquare 

rade juſt mentioned, which is capable of receiving five 
1 men drawn up. The four baſtions have a com- 
munication with each other by covered ways and curtains, 
forming a beautiful chain of batteries of fifteen cannon 

inted toward the road. According to Smith, all the 
artillery. of the fort amounts to forty pieces of large can- 
non, excluſive: of demi - culverins; and Phillips ſays, that 
the garriſon is compoſed of an hundred men. The gates 
are ſhut every evening at eight o'clock, and defended by a 


regular guard, $9" tru of) " 
t Cape 2 7 are lodged in the beſt bar- 


The ſoldiers a | 
racks of any upon the coaſt of Guinea, and daily receive 
their pay in gold duſt. There are likewiſe convenient 
apartments for the ſlaves, with forges for ſmiths, ſheds 
and workhouſes for carpenters and other mechanics, with 
a convenient public kitchen. eee, e e e £5 
The fiſt ſtory is ornamented with a handſome, bal- 
cony, which extends the whole length of the front, and 
the compting-houſe is large and convenient. Near the 
gate is a priſon for criminals convicted of capital crimes, 
where they are detained till an occaſion offers of ſending 
them to take their trials in England. In the rock beneath 
_ the platform is cut a large vault for the confinement of 
Baves ; a horrid dungeon divided into a number of cells, 
ſo contrived as to prevent their revolting, or forming con- 
ſpiracies. None are confined there but ſuch as ate pur- 
chaſed for exportation; an iron grate in the roof ſerves 
to admit the air, and as much light as is thought neceſ- 
- ary, and the number of ſhips which frequent the coaſt 
preyent thoſe unhappy. wretches being ſo long detained as 


to contract the diſtempers that proceed from cloſe confine- | 


; 


ment. The ciſtern for . preſerving the water by which 
the fort is chiefly ſupplied, is hewn out of the rock, and 
is capable of holding four hundred hogſheads. * ' 

be company's gardens. are ſaid to be no Jeſs than 
. eight miles in circumference, but are without walls or 
any other ineloſure. Here the ſoil. is fertile, and pro- 
duces all the fruits found in warm climates, as citrons, 
pPlantains, lemons, oranges, bananas, tamarinds, pine- apples, 
cocoa-nuts, cinnamon, mangos, water melons, cucumbers, and 
all kinds of /allads and roots. It is thought that the cin- 


namon- tree would grow here to great perfection were it | 


properly cultivated. When Phillips was at Cape Coaſt, 
the African company had two gardens, the firſt a large 
one, which is probably. that mentioned by Smith; the 
. other the pleaſure - garden of the factory, -in which they 
hadi a pleaſant ſummer- houſe, whither the gentlemen of 


- hills, without 


the fort uſed frequently to retire... . 
be country is mountainous. The 


having any extraordinary height, render the vallies nar- | 


tuo, by ſtanding clofe to each other. They are over-run 
with a ſort of low thick briar, that renders them impaſla- 

ble, except where the paths are cut. The negroes do 
not cultivate one tenth part of the ground, and fix 
months interruption. will produce a new crop of briars in 

- the places they had entirely clea reer. 

Ibe Egli have built two forts. in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Coaſi, the one called Phillips's Tower, and 
the other Bur oyal, or Queen Anne's. Fort; each of 
them are three quarters of a mile diſtant from Cape Coaft, 
the firſt ſtanding. on an eminence an the ſide. of the gar- 
den, ſouth eaſt of the fort. In Boſman's time, Philkps's 
Tuber was garciſoned with ſix men, and intended to keep 
the negroes in awe, and to guard againſt the incurſions 
of the neighbouring nations, by means of ſome pieces of 


cannon, wes? To 21H 370) 
e of Manfre, 


| Been Anne's Fort ſtands near, the village © 
den L hill called Daniſtein, where Froderict/turg formerly 
| Rood... This is a ſquare building mounted with ſixteen 


Nan 
guarded by ſix white, men and 
Rete e | 


' of cannon, twelve of ; them..on. a. platform, and 
an equal number of 
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by a, crooked.path, that forms a kind of ſpiral ſtreet, on 
each ſide bordered by, negro huts. - 
The town of Manfro is of an oval form, ſituated on 
the banks of a river, and almoſt inacceſſible by its being 
ſurrounded by rugged rocks. The inhabitants are con- 
ſtantly employed in agriculture, fiſhing, and making ſalt. 
In the kingdom of Fetu is alſo the Dutch fort of LA 
Mins, or ST. GEORGE ELMINA, a name which it receiv- 
ed from the Portugueſe, but on what account is not eaſily 
determined, as there are no mines in the country. BV 
man however ſuppoſes, with great probability, that the 
name aroſe from the abundance of gold ſent thither from 
the interior 5 which made them imagine that it 
was produced in ſome, neighbouring mines. The na- 
tives call the town, Oddena ; but the Europeans in general 
give it the Portugueſe name. It is of great lengch, but 
narrow, and the houſes are built of ſtone, hewn out of A 
7 rock. It ſtands on the river Berga, in 3 
20% N. latitude, upon a low flat peninſula, formed by the 
ſea on the ſouth, the river on the north, Commendo on 
the weſt, and the famous citadel of Sr. George Elmina on 
the eaſt. Toward Commendo it is fortified. by a ſtrong 
wall of large ſtones brought from an adjacent rock, a 
deep ditch, and ſeveral pieces of cannon mounted on 
each fide of the gate. The wall extends from the ſea 
to the banks of the river which ſeparates the town from 
a fort on mount St. Jage, called Conradſburgb, which 
the Dutch built for the ſecurity of Elnina, on a ſituation 
that commands both the town and their chief factory. 
The natives of this town are well limbed, of a robuft 
and warlike diſpoſition, but more civilized than other 
negroes, from their familiar acquaintance with the Euro- 
peans. They are uſually employed in trading, fiſhing, 
and making palm-wine and oil. They bring their fiſh 
to market about noon, and pay the Dutch a fifth by way 
of cuſtom. Their commerce extends along the ona N 
OL of WOE RE OCT i Poa. of Arty 
In Elmina are a conſiderable number of neat ar 
who work in metals in a manner little inferior: to the 
artiſts of 4 200 They caſt and carye. in gold and 
ſilver, make ſword-hilts, buitons, plain or filigrean, 
ng chains, and other ornaments, and ate acquaint 
with the method of cutting, grinding, and poliſhin 
glaſs and cryſtal, and of giving them all ſhapes and 
orms. They have great addreſs in adulterating gold, 
and pretend that they learned that art from the Partu- 
gueſe ; but if this be true, they greatly excel their in- 


ntains about two hundred houſes, in moſt 


z 
« — 


The town c in 
of which are ſome mechanics. It is divided into three 
diſtricts, each of which has its particular privileges, and 
is governed by a chief, whom the negroes call braffo, 
under whom are cabeceroes, and certain inferior officers, 
who in ordinary caſes are the miniſters of juſſice. The 
'three chiefs, with their councils, form the regency and 
legiſlative part of this ſmall republic. 
ands in the centre of 


* 


The citadel of EL Mina, which ft 


the Gold Craft, is commodiouſly ſituated for the purpoſes 


of trade, and the ſecurity of the traders. It is ſeated 
upon a rock, and is bounded on one fide by the Ocean, 
and defended by ſtrong baſtions. The building is ſquare, 
ſurrounded by a bigh ſtone-wall, cannon- proof. The 
fort, excluſive of the out-works, is. forty yards in length 
and thirty-two. in breadth, encompaſſed by four granc 
baſtions, or four interior batteries, two of which point 
toward the ſea, and are of a prodigiqus height, the penin- 
ſula in which they Rand being there a high perpendicular 
rock: the other two. front. the river, here the land 
deſcends by a gentle declivity. Upon theſe four batte- 
ries are mounted forty pieces of heavy cannon, with a 
_ number of ſwivels and patteraroes. A little below 
ands another battery of large iron cannon, chiefly uſed 
for ſalutes and public rejoicings. ' © « Ne 
On the land fide are two eanals formed in the rock, 
ſerving for the ſecurity and convenience of the citadel, 
which they ſupply: with freſh water, at the fame time 
that, by means of a. draw-bridge, and two 'redoubrs, 


5, it is accefſible only 


cordiog.to Des March 
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mounted with Sight pienny of \cannon, it is rendered in a 
manner inacceihible. As it is here leaſt furtißed by nature, 
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art has ſupplied that defect by portculliſes, ſtrong barri- 
cadoes,.and iron rails of os weight. The guard- 
houſe, which is placed juſt behind, is a ſtrong building, 
well defended with {wivels, and a number of flits in the 


walls, by which the muſketry have the entire command 
of | 23041 1's 


4 


e river. 


be principal building is a magnificent ſquare ſtone 


| houſe, the upper part of which is appointed for the ref 


ther is à fine lon 


'rwo forts, ir in the Buch tafte, with a draw. bridge in che 
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to his apartments is a 


f the governor, and leading $ 
A d ite marble. On the top 


grand flight of ſteps of black and white 
are placed two ſwivels, and a variety of im 
defended by a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers. In the way thi- 
gallery, beautifully ornamented with 


ftucco work, and with Venetian windows handſomely 


glazed; There is a ſpacious chapel, with a rich altat, | 
where prayers are faid every day, and all the, officers are 
obliged to attend, under the penalty of forfeiting about a 


ſhilling for each time of abſence, and double that ſum on 
Sundays and Thurſdays. The infirmary for the ſick and 
wounded, which is placed along the ramparts by the river 
fide, is capable of containing an . and is 
attended by the ferjeants of the fort. The magazines for 
ftotes, proviſions, and merchandize are Jarge, convenient, 
and always well ſtocked; nor is the factory, or the reſi- 
dence of the agents neglected, where there are accommo- 


dations for fixty pegs, the number of ſervants, exclu- | 


five of ſoldiers, by the company. All merchan- 
dire and gpods enter the fort by 2 gate toward the ſea, 

here is ereQed a crane and other machines for unloading 
the ſhips. | In ſhort, Smith 12 5 that the citadel is 
, more coteement, and beautiful than Cape Coaft 4 
bat Jeſs pleaſant, oh agedupt of the tuation 
On the north "ſide. vf che river Beyja is ForT Con- 
RADSBURGH, which ſtands on Maunt St. Tage: the forti- 


ing of this hill was judged neceſſary for the ſecutity of 
Kacke aeg. if it once fell into the hands of an enemy, 
they would ſoon oblige that citadel to ſurrender, "Phe 
fort of Conrad/burgh is of a quadrangular form, with, a 
baſtion at each, angle, and à curtain between each, 
built of None; twelve feet high, behind which are fout 
ties mountell with forty-cight cannon, The inte- 


N we i rower that commagds 2 the 2d-| 


= 
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jacent country, and affords commodidus lodging for the 
artiſbn, which confiſts of tweary-five ſoldiers; 1 

cers, Who are relieved every ,day from Elminaz and 

| extraordinary emergencies are increaſed to double 


| of the utmoſt importance, it is always 
25 and proviſions, and the fortigi- 
cations kept in conſtant repair. On the fide-nexr Elming 
it is eafy of acceſs, a fine road being cut with an e 

afcent out of the rock; but it cannot there be attacke! 
Z the enemy, who would be between two fires, that from 


2 


0 


As this is t ol 
well ſapplicd with 


ing and the poſt of &. Jago. But toward Feu and 
endo nothing can be ſtronger than the fituation, | 


which is a high perpendicular rock. The bridge aver 


the river, which forms the communication between the 


Below Mount Su. Jag, on the north fide, the Duzeh 
company have a very fine garden, inclofed by high ſtone 
walls, and divided into beautiful- alleys and parterres by. 
rows of orange, lemon, cocoa, and palm-trees. They 
have here all the fruits, aber and roots that are natives 
of the be oe ble As 2 as thofe that are 3 pur 
growth of Europe. In the centre is a magnificent dome, 
ö encompaſſed by lofty trees that afford the moſt 

lightful cooling Thade and fragrance. © 
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called by travellers Crmmende a Cai 
and Guaff, 'is fitugted to the eaft 


about fit miles along the fea-cvatt, 


LY 


« 
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ſmaller artillery, | 


ith their ed Hy 
855 is a ſquare building, deſended by good batteries capa- 


| 


© | whieh, the 
| bur promo l | 
The commodities Which are chiefly ' prized” by the 
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and about as much up the country. This kingdom pro- 
duces but little rice, yet the valleys are no Jeſs fertile 
than agreeable ;'and the hills are covered with wood. 
which affords the moſt delightful proſpects. In the cen. 
tre on the ſtrand ſtands Little Commendo, or Commany, be- 
hind which the land riſes by a gentle aſcent into little 
| bills beautifully cloathed with woods of a perpetual ver- 
dure; and at the bottom are meadows and plains diſpoſed 
in the moſt ' agreeable manner, and filled with fruit- trees 
of various kinds. fa een | 
The natives, who are of a warlike diſpoſition, are ſo 
numerous, that the king is able to raiſe in this little 
kingdom an army of twenty thouſand men, and his uſual 
guard is compoſed of frye hundred ſtout fellows well 


We ſhall begin with deſcribing LIT TIR Commanpo, 
which ſtands upon the banks of a fine rivulet that diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea, where there is a ſmall oblong 
harbour for canoes, The natives are in general turbu- 
lent, cunning, and deceitful, much addicted to lying and 
ſtealing. They are chiefly employed in fiſhing, or in 


Guter 4. 


1 their neigbbours employ them as brokers 


and factors. Every morning ſeventy or eighty large ca- 
or trading with 


ing 

the European ſhips in the road. AbogT eva, when the 
ſouth-weſt winds begin to blow, they put to ſhore, for 
the facility of unloading, and ſecuring a market for their 
\ cargoes, either at Great or Little Commendo; whither the 
inland negroes aſſemble with the commodities of their 
ſeveral countries; and no markets upon earth are better 
| — 2 with all forts, of grain, fruit, pulſe, roots, and 


lere the Egli and Dutch have forts: that of the 
former is a regular ſpacious ſquare, with twenty - four 
| pieces of iron cannon, and is well ſupplied with water. 
According to Smith, this is the principal fortification: the 
Engliſh poſſeſs on the G, Craft next to Cape Coaſt, and 
is defended by u garriſon of fixty men, including negroes- 
The Dutcb fort of Wadinburgh is only a muſket-ſhot diſs 
tance; but the adyantages ariſing from that vicinity have 


, : 
been deſtroyed by the quarrels and jealouſies of both na- 


nes may be ſeen upon the coaſt f 


tions, who, according to Smith, never live upon a footing 
nnn, 10s 


The fort of WERDER un was built in the year 1688; 


ble of mounting thirty-two pieces of ordnance. In 1695 
it was attacked by the negroes in the night, at a time hen 
twenty out of the ſmall garriſon, commanded: by Beſman, 
were laid up with fickneſs ; but, after an engagement of 
five hours, they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs; 
Though the 4 poured their ſhot into the embra- 
ſures, which could not be cloſe ſhut, they were ſuch bad 
markſmen that Boſman loſt only two men: but they re- 
turned a ſecond time to the charge, reſolving to enter 
ſword in hand. Boſman ſent for relief to Elmina, and 4 
ſeaſonable reinforcement arrived juſt as the negroes v 
cutting down the port- holes with their ſwords. An ob 
ſtinate engagement enſued between this detachment, whicti 
endeavoured to force a way into the fort, and the negroes; 
who ſtrove to oppoſe them. After a warm action, whith 
lafted only half an hour, the Dutch were defeated ; butt 
conſiderable number of then finding means to enter dg 
fort, the ſpirits of the garriſon were raiſed, and the nel 
groes diſcouraged from proſecuting the ſiege. 7 $=* 
afferts, that his gunner had the tredchery to mail up Hi 
cannon, which had like to have occafioned the Ids of the 
fort. When the ſiege was raiſed, this villain, whb had . 
bafely acted contrary to his truſt, was ſent in itons td BE 
mins to be puniſhed according to his deſerts; inſtead uf 
lieector- general not only ſet him at liberty, 
him to a place of greater truſt and profit. 


negroes of Commendo, are glaſs beads, woollen fluffi, lim 
hn, Jer 287. nbd n be e 5 are fold 


only by retail, and ſuch à variety of factor, brokers," u j 
gents are employed by theſe negroes as makks clog 

with them very "tedious; Men they are at war with» | 
neighbouring nation, great profit may be made by tr at. 
ws thither Tor faves 5" for they ee ene f 
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Gun. 
their priſaners, in order to ſave the expenes of maintain- 


ule farther to the welt lies the country of JABv, 


or IanAH, Where the king is ſo poor that Beſinan adviſed 
the &urapran: merchants not to truſt him with goods to 
the value of ten pounds ſterling, not from any diſtruſt of 
his principles, but of bis ability to pay. The fextility of 
the ſoy. would ſoon enrich the inhabitants, were they not 
ad to the continual inroads of their neighbours, who 

ſpoil and deſtroy what they are unable to carry off. 
Au A, which lies farther to the weſt, is bounded on 
— je er ſouth and ſouth- eaſt by the ocean, it extend- 


untainous, and covered by large trees, among which 
ſand a number of villages. The land is well watered ; 
the: valleys rich and extenſive, producing abundance of 
rice, the beſt ſort of maias, ſugar-canes, yams, and pota- 
ton The. ſoil along the banks of the river of Beurtry is 
ay fine as 0an be met with in any part of the earth, and 
the country is equally rich and beautiful; but by the con- 
tinual wars in which the people have been engaged with 
Auom and their other neighbours, they are far from being 
ſo potent and populous a people as they once were; the 
ouuntry is thinned, of its inhabitants, and the preſent race 
att become entirely diſpirited, ſheltering themſelves under 
the cannon of the Dutch fort, and leaving the greateſt part 
af the land uncultivated. Every thing is, however, ex- 
ceding cheap : and this country enjoys the advantage of 
haring the mioſt healthſul ſituation on the coaſt. 
The moſt; cdoſiderable villages of this country are 
Bourtry, or Botre, Yeerery, Sucendg, and Sama, all of 
which deſerve particular notice. The river that waſhes 
Naurtry is navigable for only four miles up; its banks 


are covered. with ſtstely trees that ſpread a melancho- 
ly ſhade over the water; and, where it ceaſes to bee 


' navigable, lis courſe is interrupted by rocks and prodi- 
gious falls of water, which, though they diminiſh the 
convenience y of that river, add to the beauty of the ſcene. 


gern Wil cuts, and ſome elephants ;: as allo: borſes, rcows, 
Heep, bogs, fowls, and a great variety of birds of different 
ſpecies. Its waters are filled with delicious fiſh ; but the 
catching them is rendered dangerous by the multitude of 
crocodiles and ſharks withi which the'river is infeſted. 

Bouarxx is fituated upon this river, at the foot of an 
eminence, on Which the Dutch have built an irregular 
and mean fort of an oblong form, divided into two parts, 
each defended by four ſmall pieces of cannon. This fort 
ia called Saen. its batteries command the village of 
Bourtry, which has no other commerce than the gold 
trade caried on with the negroes of Adam. The inhabi- 
tants, "who are of 2 mild and gentle diſpoſition, are fond 

df the Europeans, whom they regard as their protectors. 
Tocos an v, or, as it is called by the Engliſh, Tacorado, 
is the principal village on the coaſt. It is ſituated on a 
hill hich advances into the ſea, and is ſurrounded by a 
number of rocks, ſome below and others above the ſur- 
face of the water; for two miles along the ſhore; and 
thoſe rocks are fendered very remarkable by the prodi- 
ous waves that dath againſt them. The town, which 
behind theſe rocks, is on the land-fide embelliſhed 
withplaing/ and delicious valleys, with large trees and 
thick groves. Here was a fort: which ſucceſſively paſſed 
throuph-the hands of the Portugueſe, Danes, Pruſſians, 
Dutch, and Engliſh ;''but only the ruins of it are now to 

be ſ cen TOLL? (fs wa Ne d 4 
Tue inhabitants of Dcerads are ſaid to build the beſt 
eandes of any in'Guipea z theſe are ftequently thirty feet 
long aug eight brond, formed of the trunk of a ſingle tree. 
The! Zuropecn ſhips which frequent theft coaſts uſually 
lend and unload with theſe-canoes, which are in ſuch: re- 
_ putaripsy/thatithey'are never fold for leſs than forty or 
| fiſt pounds ſterling. Pods S $03,570 1G 8% (83-13 | WR | 
eco is ach and pleaſant village about fix miles 
diſtaat ſtom Hourtry, and before the wars which laid waſte 


1 
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this-country, was eſteemed the fineſt village on the whole 


coad(-\/ Phe countey ſor eight or ten miles round is as 


| beautifyl/ab can be imagined . The French had formerly 
| No ens nal here ; but the Ei and Durch are at 


8 


„AFN 


h by the country of Adum, on the welt by Axim, 


ing about ten leagues from eaſt to weſt. The country is 


On boch ſides are ſeen amazing numbers of apes, iy- 
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preſent the only Europeatis who maintain forts at Sucon- 

da. That of the latter, which is called Orange Fort, was 
built in the year 1682; the Engih fort was erected a few 
years before. Both theſe forts were taken by the natives, 
and recovered from them; but in the 1700 there 
remained only the walls of the Enęliſb fort; but though 
the Dutch poſſeſſed the whole trade, they drew but little 
advantage from it, becauſe the efforts of the Engliſ to 
reſtore themſelves greatly diſturbed their operations. At 


| laſt, however, a re- eſtabliſhment was effected, and a new 


fort roſe out of the ruins of the old, with more ſplendor 
and ftrength than the former. Smith repreſents it 28 
larger and better fortified than Dic#'s Cove: it is of a 
quadrangular form, ſituated upon an eminence about fiſty 
paces from the ſea, between the Dutch forts of Tocorads 
on the weſt, and Sama on the eaſt. It is built of brick, 
and mounted with ſeveral pieces of cannon, the garriſon 
conſiſting of five white and twenty black men. The 
Europeans at Suconda enjoy this advantage, that as the fort 
ſtands ſo near, the factors of both nations, when they live 
in friendſhip and harmony, have conſtant opportunities 
of enjoying each other's company, an advantage of in- 
eſtimable value to ſocial beings placed in a country over- 
ſpread with barbariſm and ignorance. | 
' - SAMA is ſituated on an eminence, and its fort watered 
by the river St. George, that diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. 
| I bis town conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, which 
ſeem to form three villages, one of which is under the 
.cannon' of the Dutch fort of St. Sebaſtian. The ſole em- 
ment of the natives is fiſhing. - n 


The Datch fort is built nearly upon the ſame plan as 


that of Bowrtry ; the apartments are convenient, and the 
ſituation for trade exceedingly favourable, ©» + 


dend EGAT. l.. 


Of: the Country of Axim ; the Manner in which it is % 
verned, and of the European Forts in that country. 


M next country to the weſt is that of Axim, which 

vas formerly a powerful republic; but on the ar- 
rival of the Branden burghers, one party, in expectation of 
an eaſter government, put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of thoſe ſtrangers, while the other adhered to the 
"Dutch. This country produces a very great quantity of 
race, ananas,” water=melans, cocuas, bananas, of two 
different kinds, with abundance of other fruit, and ve- 
getables of all forts: it is ſubject to almoſt continual 
rains. The natives export rice to all the kingdoms of 
the coaſt, bringing home in return paim- oil, millet, yams, 
and potatoes. Axim alſo produces great numbers of 
cows, ſheep,” goats, and tame pigeons, as well as other 
fowls. he country is filled with populous villages, 
ſome of which are by the fea- ſide, and others far up the 
country. The intermediate. lands are well cultivated, 
and the ſoil is ſo fertile, that it richly repays the labour 
of the huſbandman. 8 N 


The capital, which is named ACHOMBORE, ſtands un- 


er the cannon of the Dutch fort, and behind is ſecured 


by a thick wood that covers the whole declivity of a 
neighbouring hill. All the houſes are ſeparated by groves 
of cocoas and other fruit - trees, planted in parallel lines, 
ench of an equal width, and forming an elegant viſta. 
'Theſe avenues, with the extenſive proſpect, render the 
Dutch fort one of the pleaſanteſt eſtabliſhments in Gumes. 
This adyantage is greatly diminiſhed by the moiſture of 
che air and the unbealthineſs of the climate, particularly 


during the rainy ſeaſon. 58 5 * 
The government of this little republic is compoſed of 


the manceroes, or the commons. The cognizance of all 
civil affairs belongs to ihe caboceroes, but whatever is of 
general concern squally comes under the cognizance of 
| both members of the ſtate. Thus, making peace or war, 
[xreaties ot alliances, impoſing taxes, levying or paying 

| tributes to foreigners, are determined. upon by both: bodies 


' compoſing the leg 
to haue ſome reſemblance to that of Britain, where nothing 


paſſes into a law that bas not the aſſent of both the lor 
| * 5 ; f : ; 5 | 


and 


to bodies. of the natives, the caboceroes, or chiefs, and 


iſlative power. Their conſtitution ſeem 


_ which js c0 more than cighticrowns for: 


* 
5 


— 


Fhe houſe of the factor or preſident; is of brick; it is of 
the ſame ſorm as the fort; and has three fronts, each of 


- 


- Pock880,. where each houſe is ſurrounded with a grove 

gdf cocoa- trees. Mount Manson is an excellent Aas | 
tion for a fort; as being the firſt point of 

or Three Points; and here the to mes, ach or Fru 


mor privi 


Achcor, co the-value of double the ſum due to him; but 
the enecution of this law being eſteemed oppreſſive, they| 


and fo inviroacd on that fide by dangerous the 
ſunk rocks, as to be inacceflible ta an enemy, and by land 
ĩt ĩs fortified hy a-parapet, a draw - bridge, and a battery 
dl bey cannon; The building is but ſmall; on account 
. of the narrowueſs of the rock on which it ſtands; but it 
is neat, E, and commodious. At: ſome diſtance at 
fea it reſemb 


all which arg mounted twenty-four pieces of iron cannon, 


beſides | 
ditch hewn out of à rock, and, as hath been already 
mentioned, a draw. bridge, behind which is a platform 


Juckilen is hy 


. 


and commons. Theſe laſt: in ſome reſpects enjoy fupe- 

zor privileges to the caboceroes, who are oſten impeached 
of the commons; but no manceroes can 
be cried: fog.crimes' of -x public nature, but by their own 


aſſe However, in common affairs juſtice is uſually 
admini by che caboceroes, ho are (aid to be greatly 


influenced by the bribes that are offered them, which they 
rective, and (except in very notoribus.caſes) uſually de- 
cide in favour of him who brings the moſt gold or brandy. 


The plaintiff, ſometimes finding that the ſentence wall 


be either tedidus or unfavourable, redreſſes himſelf by 
ſeizing on the gold or ſlaues of the aggreſſor; but in this 


juflice, apprehending no ill conſequence, provided he 
| but live in-another town or village, _ he is fure 
being ſupported: by his towuſmen. hus a private 
rel is often terminated by a civil broil, which can be 
otherwiſe appeaſed than by the ſword, or an agree - 
ment between the original opponents. Should the ſen- 
tence of the caboceroes happen to be equitable, or the 

the Dutch: nor, the diſpute is 
; but if neither party produces ſuffi- 


cient evidence by witneſs, or probable circumſtances, the 
defendant, who clears himſelf by 
cath of pur 


oath, is acquitted. The 
ion is always:preferred to that of accuſa- 
I 8 charge by two wit- 


niſhed either by death ot a pecuniary mulct. The former 
is: however ſeldom exreuted, except where the criminal is 
Poor. : Theſe fincs are of tero ſorts; that for the murder- 
ing of a flave being trifling in ifon of that exacted 
for the life of a fr At Axim all fines are paid into 
the hands of the Dutch factor, who in a manner aſſumes 
the ſupreme executive power. Thele fines he diſtributes 
to the injured r eee eee 


The oaly puniſhment for theft is reſtitution, and pay- 
toned to the quality of the offender ; but 


in caſes of debt the creditor may ſeize the property of the 


2 ſettle the account by arbitration,” or by reſtoring 
| I Barz fare of 8, Anthony 


which projets into the fea in the form of 6 
by land 


a large white houſe ; but for two: miles 
along the ſhore nothing can be more agreeable than the 
foct in perſpeRive with the village of Achambone, the wood: 
behind, and the multitude of rocks of unequal” heights, 
which border upon the coaſt. Shea v0. 0 


a N 


terĩes, one toward the ſea and two toward the land, on 
redoubts.. The gate is lotr, and ſecured; by a 


capable of holding twenty men ra in military order. 


which has an eſplanade adorned with orange trees. The 
ecall ofcd of twenty-five'white men, 


and an equal number of: blacks, under the command of a 
icant. > $7 is & 4 144y SOT o 
Three leagues to the eaſt of Aabombont is Meunt Man- 


N ts 


near which is a large and populous town called 


Cape Tres Puntas, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPH 


for by fines ; but murder is pu- 


built of ſtone and mortar, and is deſcribed 


* 


K. 


 Gumnsa; 
mounting forty=ſix cannon” upon four batteries. But 


ing the importance of the ſettlement, and the ga 
large. On the eaſt fide is a beautiful — . 
only ſerves to diminiſh the ſtrength of the fort; its great- 
eſt fault is the breaſt work being too low ; for as it 
reaches no higher than the knee, the garriſon, in caſe of 
an attack, would be expoſed to the fire of the enemy. 
According to Des Marchais, this fort was quitted by 


the Prufſians in the year 17 20, when they put it into the 
hands of the king of Cape Ti ras Pantas ; hon after which 


che Duteb attacked the place, under pretence of a” prior 


contract with the Prieffians ; but the king received them 
with ſuch ſpirit and addreſs, that after the loſs of a hun- 
dred and fifty- five men they were forced to quit the fi 
and embark with gre: | 
the Dutch made a more'ſucceſsful effort, took it from the 
natives, and have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 
Cape Tres Puntas received its name from the Portugueſe, 
on account of its being compoſed of three points project- 
ing into the ſea. : Theſe points, which are little hills, are 
ſeparated by ſmall bays that afford good anchorage, and 
each of the bills is covered with beautiful woods, which 
are ſerm at ſea at a great diſtance. Upon the ſhore of the 
two bays are three villages, Acora, Acron, and Inſiamma; to 
the laſt the Angliſß give the name of Dieſ's Cove. The vil- 
lage of Acora is ſituated at the bottom of the moſt weſterly 
Acrom on the declivity of the middle point, and Dic#'s 
Cove on a ſmall gulf formed by the land between that point 
and Acron. All this coaſt is mountainous and woody; the 
moſt eſteemed timber it produces is a yellow tree much 
uſed in tables, chairs, and other houſhold furniture. | 
Near Acora ſtands the little fort of Dorothea, which con- 


f 


{ ſiſts of one flat-roofed houſe defended by two batteries of 


ten guns each, and divided into à great variety of conve- 

nient apartment. 

- Dick's Ce is ſituated two miles to the eaſt of Doro- 

thea. It borders on the ſea, is of a quadrangular form, 
75 
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Is Situation, Name, and Diviſion; its Vegetables; the 
Fate of the Country, and the Animals; with a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Sea Devil, the Zingana, andthe Sea Bull, or 
JJ) . SS 


{ 


XIII come now to the third divifion of Guinea, called 
the Ivory or Tooth Coat, which takes its name 
from the elephants teeth found here, and is bounded by 
Nigritia on the north, by the Gold: Cuaſt on the eaſt, by 
the ocean on the ſouth, and by the Grain or Pepper Conſt 
on the weſt; but both geographers and ſeamen are divided 
in their opinions concerning its extent and limits, ſome 


.- The fort is of a triangular form; and- has three bat-4confining it between the river Suęra da Cota; and Grova, 


two miles to the eaft of Cape Palmas; but others ſtretch 
its boundaries from the laſt- mentioned cape to Cape Tres 
' Puntas,- or Three Points, all that ſhore being known to 
mariners under the name of ** the: Tooth Cg. Others 
again repreſent it as comprized within Cape Apollonia to 
the eaſt, and Cape Palmas to the weſt. 

; Cape Apollonia, thus called by the Portugueſe from 
their diſcovering it on 87: Apilliia's day, ſtands, ac- 
cotding to Des Marchais, in 4 50“ N. latitude, half 
way between the rirer Suera da gd and Gape: Tres 


| Piintas; It is remarkable for its height, and the lofty 


trees with which it is covered. It points a little ſouth- 


ward, appearing low along the ſhore, and riſing be- 
hind into three lofty mountains, that in olear weather 
may be ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea . Upon each 
of theſe mountains are groves,” and in the intermedi- 
ate valleys ate three or four pretty villages built cloſe 
to the ſea · ſidæ. In general, excepting a few Capes, all 


5 er their principal factory called nee en the coaft' from Caps Apollanin is ſo low, level, and 
Ibis ſort is extremely well built, ſtrong, and beautifi „ ſtraight, that it is difficult for ſhips to diſtinguiſii places; 
* * 2 { 2 


Boſman obſerves, that the cannon are too Imall, conſider... 


great precipitation: but ſome time after 
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and indeed, beſides theſe capes, the only diſtinct land- 
marks are the heights and mountains round Drewin. 
The Tooth Coaft is by ſome authors divided into the 
aqua. the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coaft, | 
The Dutch have given the eaſtern part of this coaſt the 
name of Quagua, from the natives, on their ſeeing a ſhip 
approach, repeating that word, which Villault imagines 
expreſſes a kind of welcome, and obſerves, that the maſter 
of an entertainment uſually repeats it to his gueſts; but 


Smith affirms, that Quagqua, in the language of the coun- | 


try, fignifies'no more than teeth or ivory, © 

All the countries within the limits of the /vory Coaft 
are fruitful in rice, peas, beans, cocoa- nuts, oranges, citrons, | 
and gooſeberries; and the natives frequently bring on board 
large ſugar-canes, which is a proof that ſugar might be 


cultivated there to advantage. The vary Coaft is indeed | 


one of the fineſt diviſions of Guinea; the proſpect of the 

mountains, and valleys filled with villages, is very delight- 

ful, moſt of thoſe little towns being encompaſſed with 

groves of lofty palms and cocoa- trees. The ſoil of the 

high lands is a reddiſh earth, which, with the perpetual 

verdure of the trees, forms an agreeable mixture of co- 
lours. Cotton and indigo are the ſpontaneous growth of 
che provinces of St. Andrew and Great Drewin, which are 

indeed the richeſt of the whole. Palm wine and oil are 

very plentiful, as is alſo a ſpecies of fruit that grows on a 

kind of palm-tree, called by the natives tambo. This they 

eat with great pleaſure, and from the very ſame tree a 

wine is drawn, which, when mixed with water, furniſhes 

their beverage ; for its ſtrength is ſaid to render it unfit to 
be drank unleſs fo diluted. tt: 2 

In this part of Guinea are elephants, which are very 

numerous in the inland countries; there are ſuch num- 

bers of cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs, that they are ſold for a 
trifle; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives with a great va- 

riety and abundance of fiſh ; but the moſt remarkable are 
the ſea devil, the zingana, and ſea-bull, t. 

The ſea-devil is ſaid to be about twenty-five feet long, 

and proportionably thick; but what is moſt Nmafkasf 

are hs angles which project from its body, and are of 2 

bard horny ſubſtance. The tail, which is long and taper 
like a whip, is armed with a ſharp point, which he fre- 
quently darts backward and his back is covered with 
hard excreſcences two inches high. The head, which 

is large, is joined immediately to the body without the 
ſmalleſt appearance of a neck, and is furniſhed with flat 
teeth. Nature has beſtowed on this animal four eyes, 
two of which are near the gills, and are large and round, 
but the two others on the forehead are of a ſmaller ſize. 
On each fide the gullet are three horns of an equal length 
and thickneſs :' that on the right ſide, which ſtands be- 
tween the other two, is about three feet in length, and 


nan inch and a half in circumference at its inſertion, gra- 


dually terminating in a ſharp point; but as it is yielding 
aud enible, it is capable of doing little hurt, and affords 
but à feeble protection to the animal. The fleſh of this 
creature is tough and ill-taſted, though much eſteemed by 
The ingana is a voracious animal, with a flat head, 
large red fiery eyes, and two rows of teeth; the body, 
which is round, terminates in à ſtrong tail covered 
wich a tough ſkin, ſpotted and not ſcaly. The fins are 
vety powerful, and aſſiſt him to dart with incredible ra- 
pidity at his prey. Nothing comes amils' to the voracious 
appetite of this animal ; but he is ſaid d be particularly 
fond of human fleſh. © VVV 
The ſca-bull, alſo called the horned fiſb, is about three 
feet long, excluſive of the tail. His body is ſquare, of an 
equal thickneſs at both extremities, it being every where 
about five feet in circumference. ' The head has ſome re- 
' ſemblance to that of a hog, but terminates in'a proboſcis,” 
Which is ſomewhat like that of an elephant; it has no 
other paſſage for its food than through this trunk, and no- 
thing is to be found in his ſtomach but ſmall fiſhes and 
ſea- werd. His eyes, which are large, are fringed with a 


Kind of briſly hard hair, and his forehead armed with two | 


hortis, which ate bony, ſtrong, rough, pointed at the ex- 
tremity, and about fix inches in length. His ſkin is 
rough, tough, and filled with N knobs ; but not 
prickly or covered with ſhells, It is every where ſpotted 


\ * 
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with different colours, and has a mixture of grey, violet; 
and white. On his back riſe two excreſcences about three 
inches, high, which run from the baſe of the horns almoſt 
to the tail, which is compoſed of two parts, the one fleſhy 
and covered with a continuation of the {kin of the body, 
being in fact a part of the vertebræ of the back, but more 
flatted and pliant ; the other a thick fin of a brown colour, 


= 


ſtreaked with parallel lines of white, and ſerves both for 


, . - - - * 


its defence and for a kind of rudder. 


e | 
(Foe Perſons, Manners; Cuſtoms, and Trade of the In- 
 habitants of that Part of the Tooth Coaſt called Quaqua. 


THE natives of the eaſtern. part of the Ivory Coof?, 
called Quagua, are rather above the common ſta- 
ture, clean linbed, and well proportioned; at the firſt 
glance their features appear hideous, but, notwithſtand- 
ing the prejudices naturally conceived from their diſagree- 
able aſpect, ſeveral authors agree in repreſenting them as 
the moſt rational, "civilized, and polite people in all 
Guinea ; and this character they alſo bear among all their 
neighbours. © „oo . 
hey drink a kind of beer called pito, and wine drawn 
from the tombo palm mixed with Water; and Des Mar- 
chais ſays, that drunkenneſs is among them a crime of 
ſo odious a nature, that the laws have prohibited it under 
the ſevereſt penalties ; it being a maxim among them, 
that to deſtroy one's reaſon or health is to level mani with 
the brutes, to prejudice ſociety by robbing it of its uſeful 
members, and to deftroy the effects of all laws and 
overnment; for a man void of reaſon cannot be in- 
uenced PG, as he is ignorant of the propriety of his 
actions. Their food is, however, ſaid to be yery coarſe 
and indelicate, and to be principally compoſed of different 
mixtures of rice, fiſh, fow), kid and elephant's fleſh, all 
ke HP RE. TS TEST JET 
They are ſaid to look upon long nails as a great or- 
nament, to dreſs their hair in treſles, Which they keep 
| ſeparate by a paſte of palm-oil and a Kind of red earth; 
and they daily anoint their bodies with the ſame kind of 
paſte. They wear round the ſmall of their legs large 
rings of iron, and are charmed with the jingling Sand d 
thoſe rings, and of bells faſtened to them, inthe multitude 
of which conſiſt all their dignity and grandeur; 
The common people have nd other cloaths than a piece 
of cloth faſtened round the waiſt ; but the wealthy have 
a ſort of cloak or ſurplice, with long fleeves ; this cloak 
hangs down below the knees; and by their fide they wear 
[a banger, or WorteITword. x TR 
Their women, according to Villautt, ſetting aſide their 
complexion, which, is jet-black, would paſs for beauties 
in Europe, from the regulatity of their features, the brilli- 
ancy of their eyes, And their tall; fender, genteel ape. 
Some of them àdorn their hair with little gold plates, in 
the making of which the artiſts of that country endeavour 
to excel. "Theſe plates are ſometimes Jarge, but in general 


$29 5 


they are thin, ſmall, and of little Value ; however, ſome 


women wear ſuch a number of theſe trinkets,” that the 


whole is worth a conſiderable ſum. "Thoſe who ate un- 
able to adorn their heads with ſuch ſplendor, divide the 
hair or wool into an infinity of ſmall treſſes, which they 
adorn with ivory, bougies, or cowries, pieces of oyſter- 
ſhells, and other ſhining, baubles, which are alſo worn by 
thoſe who have plates of gold. The only drefs of the 
women is a cloth without any particular form, and which 
falls over the fore · part of their bodies, the back being en- 
eee eee ee ee g work 
Theſe negroes have an averſion to the cuſtom which 
they obſerve among ſome Europeans, of the men kiſſing 
9 other after a long abſence, or at parting; this they 
conſider as an unnatural action, and an affront to the 
other ſex. Their form of ſalutation is laying hold of the 


k 
. 


fingers, and making them crack. ee med wr 

t is dere, as" well as in Iadia, à conſtant” rule, that 
the ſon ſhall follow the profeſſion of his father; the ſon of 
a weaver being always bred 'a weaver, and chat of a 


% 
o 


ſmith,” a ſmith. ' This regulation is fo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that the whole country does not perhaps furniſh a ſingle 
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improving them in the knowledge of the mechanic arts, 
that they are ſtill but very indifferent workmen ; and, ac- 
cording to Atkins, a common lock is ſuch a curioſity, 28 
to draw a whole country together to ſee it; a watch ſtill 
increaſes their admiration, and making paper ſpeak, as 
they term A, is quite miraculous. If they are ſent with 
4 note, and are told the contents before they go, they fre- 
quently make the experigzent, whether the E raves: de- 
ceive them, in pretending to interpret the thoughts of an 
abſent perſon by thoſe crooked characters. This they do, 
by afking the contents; but their ſurpriſe is inconceiva- 
ble on hearing the note read. Of this they can form no 
idea, and they are ready to believe, that the white men 
have ſome familiar fpirit who operates by his agency on 
theſe occaſions. | pp 
- © The uſual trade carried on here conſiſts of ivory, cotton 
cloths, gold, and flayes. All the countries behind Quagua 
furniſh great ſtore of elephant's teeth, and this is eſteemed 
the oft beautiful ivo 


% 


yu 


antly bought up, as ſoon as brought to the coaſt, by the 
705 French, Dutch, and ſometimes by the Danes and 

8 47 but though the commerce of this country is 
free to all nations, the Eugliſß and Dutch enjoy the great- 
eſt ſhare of it. The inland countries ſo abound with ele- 
phants, that notwithſtanding the perpetual war waged 
againſt them by the negroes, thoſe animals are ſo nume- 
rous, that, according to ſeveral authors, the natives are 
farced to dig their habitations under ground, However, 


their number is ſaid to have been greatly diminiſhed, both | pe 
by a diſtemper that has been epidemical among them, and 


ade terrible hayock, and by the conſtant attacks which 
are made by the natives upon them. 285 5 
According to Pillault, the negroes manufacture a ſort 

of ſtrong ſtuff, ſtriped blue and white, three quarters 
wide, and about four elis long ; and as theſe ſell well on 


the Gali Caf, the Europeans purchaſe them here for that 


market. i .< ro 

The country produces abundance of good carton, which 
the negroes of the interior countries manufacture. The 
cbtton pieces made here are not only extremely fine, but 
beautiful in their colours. e negroes on the coaſt act 
as brokers for thoſe of the inland countries, ſel] their ſtuffs 
them, and receiye 8 certain ſhare by way of commiſ- 
„The Syaque negroes likewiſe manufacture a kind 
of plant reſembling hemp into a ftrong cloth, to which 


ive beautiful colours, and ſuch flowers and deſigns 
as f by them to be no bad artiſts in that Way Te e 
alſo a very conſiderable trade in {alt with their inland 


neighbours, to whom they ſell it at a high price, on ac- 
count of the diſtance and expence of N n 
ſeeing the ca- 


The Europeans. divert themſelves with 
noes filled with men crowding round the {hips, and each 
mouth uttering gu guagua. One of them is no 


ſooner boifted on board, than the anxiety of the reſt is 
extremely yifible, from their Jooking bone with the ut- 

moſt impatience, as if waiting the 122 of their compa- 

ion, It is, indeed, with extreme difficulty that any of 
pri are induced to come on board; probably rom ſome 
outrages which may have been conimitted by the Eurgpe. 
an, and which have ever ſince inſpired them with fear and 


ſuſpiciop. They are particularly afraid of the Eugliſb, while 
they repoſe Pre confidence jn the Fronch. 11 


in,“ ſays Mr. Smith, chat they never approach an 
« Fe vellel without Saas pak 


| dread of being carried away into 
«& ſlave 


;” whence it is probable, that ſome attempt of 


the 


: 


ip's hide ; but ſeldom more than one or two have 


w their companions are treated, 
the ſhips two at a time, with à co 
teeth, and other goods, a 
R leave it 


4 


ually enter 
| couple of elephants 
theſe return to the canoe 
boſe who come trit narrow! 
ſhip, obſerve whether the ſailors are 1 
and what number of them are upon AA: but 
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me 
| can prevail on them to go below deck. 
97 have Gg their poods they return, and Tet hoy 
e g > Such dr 
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£ haye regeived,.. Such drea 
they of Ry that everal of them fung them: 
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reſolution. to come on board befare they have en 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
inftance to the contrary ; but this cuſtom is ſo far from | 


in the world; whence it is con- 
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The natives uſ iy come Kee or, fix in » cagor along | tered by 
el render it 
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ſelves into the ſea upon Smith's firing a gun to bri 
to a ſhip he had diſcovered in the o ng ; and he ob- 
ſerves, that if they perceive any arms on board, they 
inſtantly ſcud away to the ſhore with all poſlible expe- 
dition. | 

It is extremely difficult and tedious trading with a 
people ſo, jealous and timorous, whoſe lan uage is un- 
intelligible to the Europeans, and all the uropean lan- 
guages no leſs ſo to them. Eyery thing is tranſacted 
by ſigns, or placing a certain quantity of merchandize 
near the ivory or gold wanted in exchange. They are 
in general extremely fond of preſents, however tri ing, 
as if they conſidered them as pledges of eſteem and af. 
fetion, A knife not worth fix-pence, a braſs ring, a 
glaſs of brandy, or a biſcuit, the richeſt negro will re- 
ceive with pleaſure; but the liberality of the Europeans 
tends to render theſe people avaricious: Smith, there. 
a recommends great caution in the manner of making 
preſents. 
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SECT. XXI. 


4 De un of the River St. Andrew, the adjacent Coutts 
| of try, and the Manners F the Taking : 


nn 


S the Europeans have no ſettlements on the very 
bk. Croft, and uſually trade with the natives in their 
lhips, a regular account of this country cannot be ex- 
etted, The writers who have deſcribed it, have fol- 
lowed the method frequently obſerved in giving deſcrip- 
ions of countries they have never ſeen, by repreſenting 
the natives as the moſt ſavage and barbarous, and par- 
ticularly being fond of devouring all the white, men 
whom they can get into their power; but the falſchood 
of ſuch ridiculous aſſertions has been frequently de- 
monſtrated by a better acquaintance with nations ſa 
miſrepreſented ;. for the people of many countries, who, 
when little known, were deſcribed as anthropophagi, or 
men-caters, have been found to be friendly, benevolent, 
and enemies to cruelty ; we ſhall therefore confine our 


aa upon this country to ſuch parts of it as are 


| 2 Wn, <6 4 2 * | 

. The river of St. Andrew is a fine deep ftream, increaſed 
near its mouth by the junction of angther riyer. The 
entrance is ſurrounded by lofty trees, fine meadows, and 
rich fields of great extent. Nature ſeems to have in- 
tended this place for a fortreſs ; for, about five bundred 
paces from the mouth of the river, a peninſula extends a 
great way into the ſea, and is joined to the continent by 
a lender neck of land about five or fix 1 . 


The whole peninſula js 2 high level rock, and has 2 


form four hundred feet in circumference, that comm 

all the neighbouring country. It is ſurrounded almoſt 
l by the ſea; the rock is perfectly ſteep and inac- 
ceſlible on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt fides ; and the Fad 
of land oy be ſo eaſily defended, that a battery o fv 
guns would render it impregnable. Beſides, to the north 


of this neck of land there is a fine ſpring of freſh water, 
capable of ſupplying large garriſon, and of being ſecur- 
ed b Ne 4 758 e 415 | 
The land-marks in this place are ſo diſtinct, that it 
is. impoſſible they ſhould be miſtaken, Here . 
thick, and ſhady trees, with three or four large villages 
ſtrike the s all at once, they being within the 
h other. All the mea- 
dows and fields round the mouth of this xiyer ate wa- 
pleaſone Rreams that fertilize the ground, and 
ender it ft for producing all kinds of corn, fruit, and 
rogta, eſpecially maize, millet, rice, peas, yams, and 
melons. There are here fine natural groves of citrons, 
oranges, limes, and cocoa-nut trees, whoſe boughs are 
ſo cloſely intermingled, that all theſe ſeveral fruits might 
be imagined to be the produce of one large tree. Hers x 
the ſugar-cane, with a thouſand other plants, ſpring. up 
. wh to Rp A9on Mut are 
abs ed to the ravages of the Elephant, and afford a 
775 for other witd beaſts, In . 
Cagi produces, is found here in ſtill greater abun- 
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As to the natives of this 
men, like thoſe we have ju 5 ; 
the women are ſmall, but neatly proportioned ; their fea- 
tures are regular, their eyes lively, and their teeth white, 
ſmall, and even. The men wear a looſe dreſs, reſem- 
bling a ſuxplice, which reaches to the knees, and the 
women 3 narrow cloth round their waiſt ; but many go 

ſectly naked. The rich men wear a poniard or long 
Tals by their ſides, and are not deficient in courage and 
underſtanding ; but the European traders having carried 
off ſame of them, they are become ſo ſuſpicious, that no- 
thing can prevail on them to come on board, before the 
| captain of the ſhip has gone through the ceremony of 


t of the Tyory Craft the | 
| deſcribed, are well made | 


* 


indeed, the names of all the other parts of the ooo | 
were given from the chief commodities they afford. For 
inſtance, the Slave Cogſt is thus named from its fur- 
ie a greater number of flayes than any other coun- 
try; the Gold Cogſt, from the great quantity of that me- 
tal found there; and the Juary Casi, from the pradi- 
"ky cargoes of elephants teeth annually brought from 
thence by the Europeans; though ſlaves, gold, and ivory 
are Purchaſed through the whole coaſt of Guinea, and 
there are few places which do not produce ſome of this 
pepper. $ 5 . 
Strifty ſpeaking, the Malaguetis or Grain Cg is con- 
tained between the river Sedos and Greva, a village two 


13 


putting a drop of ſea- water in his eye, which they alſo 
perform, as a kind of declaration, that they wiſh the lo 
of their eyes, if they are guilty of a breach of faith, and 
a ſolemn engagement that no injury ſhall be offered on 
either ſide; however, they cagnot be preyailed upon to go 
under the batches, or enter the cabin, "x0 
Tbey are extremely fond of rings of ivory and iron, 
mounted with little bells, which they put round their 
arms, and the ſmall of each leg. Theſe bells give them 
an additional joy in dancing, of which bath they and 
all the negroes are paſſionately fond. Every diſtrict has 
a particular mode of dancing, with different contortions 
and grimaces, which they prefer to thoſe of their neigh- 
þours. It is ſaid, that our beſt European maſters would 
in this country paſs for aukward and clumſy, and might 
find ſome attitudes and poſtures among the negroes which 
would improve their art. The women in general dance 
with a fine, eaſy, graceful air; but it is frequently inter- 
mixed with ridiculous and burleſque grimaces. | 

To the eaſt of the river St. Andrew are at leaſt a 
dozen craggy and broken hills, which ſtretch three or 
four miles along the coaſt; yet the intermediate fields 
heing watered within this ſhort ſpace by near twenty 
little rivulets, they are rich and fruitful ; and were the | 
inhabitants more civilized or leſs timorous, no country 
on earth bids fairer for a profitable trade. The elephants 
muſt be of an enormous ſize, fince many of their teeth 
weigh above two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold are 
likewiſe in great plenty; but the Zuraprans, can never 
learn by what means they procure the latter, for this 
they preſerve an inviolable ſecret; but if they are preſſed 
to explain themſelves, they point-with their finger to the 
mountains on the north-caft, intimating that it comes from 


thence. | Th | 
here are ſeveral towns and villages along the coaſt, the 
moſt conſiderable of which appears ta be that of Lano, 
whick is fituaftd on the cape of the ſame name, in 5* 10 N. 
latitude; and is equally diſtant from Caps Palmas and Cape 
Tres Puntas. Labo is a large and populous place, extending 
about a league along the coaſt, which is covered with a 
beautiful yellow ſand, and againſt which the ſea beats 
with great violence. The neighbouring country affords all 


+kinds of provifjons, which are here extremely cheap; and 


the natives, who are of a mild, tractable 


z and gentle dif- 

poſition, are viſited by traders of all- nations. do 
On the eaſt ſide of Cape Lalu, between two villages, 
the one called Fack-a-Fack, and the other Corby Labs, 
is a {mall lake of ſalt water, to which the Enghſb and 


Dutch have given the name of © The Bottomleſs Pit, 


from its extraordinary depth, ſeyeral unſupceſsful attempts 

naving been made to found it; but at length it was found 
to be no more than fixty fathoms, its fappoſed depth ariſ- 
from a current at the bottom, which carried away the 

ad faſter than line can be furnifhed,” 
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TP HE Zuroprons gave this coaſt its name From, ab- 
BD ſerving that it produced the ſpecies. of pepper 7 
and 


b about fifty miles along the ſhore, 


Their langu 
0 ily Wa | 


| ticularly 


or three miles to the weſt of Cape Palmas, and extends 
The productions of the earth are peas, beans, gourde, 
Manges, lemons, bananas, dates, and a kind of nut with 
an exceeding thick ſhell, the kernel of which is eſteemed 
a moſt delicious fruit, for which neither the natives nor 
Europeans have any name. The paln- bine in this coun- 
try is perhaps in greater perfection than in any other part 
of the Laa But what conſtitutes the principal wealth 
of the Grain Qaſſ is the abundance of Guinea pepper it pro. 
duces, for which they have a great trade, not ol with al 
the neighbouring inland nations, but with the Europeans. 
The plant on which this production grows differs in 
ſize Ne to the nature of the foil, and other cir- 
cumſtances. It ſhoots up like other ſhrubs, and like iv 
runs up ſome neighbouring tree: what grows upon the 
plant thus ſupported has a finer flavour, and a hotter and 
more pungent taſte, than what grows wild in the fields. 
The leaf, which is ſoft and pointed, is twice as long as 
it is broad, and in the rainy ſeaſon has a delicate ſmell ; 
ſoon after which it fades, and at the ſame time loſes both 
its beauty and flavour; but the leaf and buds, when in 
perfection, on being bruiſed between the fingers, have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell. Under the leaves, ang all along 
the ſtalk, are ſmall filaments, by which it fixes itſelf to 
the neareſt tree. Its flower cannot be deſcribed, as it 
buds in thoſe feaſoris when no trade is carried on with the 
coaſt, It is however certain that it does flower; the fruit 
fucceeds, in long, ſlender, red ſhells, or pods, ſeparated 
into four or five cells, and covered with a rind which the 
negroes believe to be poiſonous, and is only a thin film, 
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The Dutch rear it here in great quantities, and it is 
ſaid that a fleet of five or ſix ſail have ſometimes left the 
coaſt with little or no other merchandize; but this trade 
is at preſent much declined. "The Znghfs ſtill purchaſe 
ſome Guinea pepper ; but the chief commerce of the Grain 
Coaft conſiſts in ivory and flaves. e 
, bags, ſheep, and goats, are here in great plenty; 
as are alſo moſt of the other animals found in thoſe parts 
of Gains wready es, ot 2 Oy 
e people have in general h features, and are 
well ſhaped : their 4 is a Nikos: of cloth round the 
waiſt, When any one of them opens out of his own little 
diſtri, and is met by a ſtranger, they mutually embrace, 
cloſely preſſing each other” r and pronouncing 
the word tows ; then they pub each ather's arms up to tbe 
elbow, ſtill repeating towa; after which they crack each 
other's fingers, and fipiſh their extragrdioary ſalutation 
with crying out, Enfanemate, enfanemate. 1 


| 


- 


4 a 7 
is ſo difficult, that it is not only ut- 


to the Euyropeape, but to the neareſt 


= — 


neighbouring nations, none of: whom are able to act as 


interpreters. The natives of this diviſion are A of 
no exceſſes in eating or drinking; yet freely admit the 
Ae to the beds of their wives and daughters : they 
are 4 q at Yoke Fan WOW. ta — A e 
Among theſe people are ſome excellent mechanics, : 
, iths, who perfectly underſtand 1 
tempering ſteel other metals, making arms, and all 
inſtruments of ſteel z. and they have workmen who build 


their canoes of different ſiaes upon certain regular prin- 


greater abundance” than any other part of Guinea ; 


- 
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ciples, Experience has, taught them many uſeful improve- 
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ty one miles in circumference; 
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ments in huſbandry, particularly with reſpe& to the cul- 
tiration of rice, millet, and Guinea pepper. f 
Their taba- ſeil, or king, has an arbitrary and deſpotic 
power over his ſubjeQs, and never appears abroad but 
with pomp and magnificence. His people entertain for 
him certain implicit ſentiments of natural ſubmiſſion, and 
that awe with which they would regard a ſuperior being. 
Their religion is that of paganiſm; but they have ſome 
ideas of a future ſtate, as appears by the ceremonies per- 
formed for the ſouls of the deceaſed. They welcome the 
new moon with ſongs, dancing, and diverſions ; and have 
A fuperſtitious regard for their prieſts. | 


8 ECT. XXIII. 


A Deſcription of the River Seſtos, 
AME country round the river Sgſſas having been more 
accurately examined by Europeans than any other 
part of the Grain Coaft, we ſhall give a conciſe deſcrip- 
tion of it. Phillips, who took great pains in ſounding 
the different bays and creeks near the mouth of that 
river, obſerves, that the anchorage is very good and ſe- 
cure; but that the ſea is rough, and the currents ſtrong 
toward the ſouth-eaſt and the north-weſt of the channel: 
It is beſides obſtructed by blind rocks covered with ſix 
feet of water, and by two rocks that riſe in fight. The 
true channel is between the rock that ſtands in the middle 
of the largeſt eaſtern branch, where the breadth is balf 
2. cable over, and the depth thirty- ſeven fathoms ; beyond 
which the river is broad, and ſhips of an hundred tons 
may ſecurely anchor. N 
It is ſaid that barks and ſmall craft may paſs about 
twenty miles up the river, after which it is filled with 
ocks-and flats, that render it unnavigable to any other 
veſſels but canoes. Its banks ate adorned with fine trees, 
and with villages, which are ſupplied with numerous ſtreams 
of freſh water, that fall from the higher grounds, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into the river. All the country on both 
Hides is extremely fertile, and abounds with wild fowl. 
Here is alſo found a; beautiful kind of flint or pebble, 
which is ſaid to be more tranſparent than agate : it re- 
ſembles a diamond in hardneſs, and, when well cut, al- 
TIRE. CC: i, i xs 
Barbot, who in 1687 viſited the king of the country, 
deſcribes the place where he reſided as a ſmall town of 
thirty or forty houſes, on the banks of a pleaſant rivulet; 
theſe houſes were built of mud, and ſurrounded by a ram- 
part of earth. Every houſe was at leaſt one ftory 1 the 
ground - floor, ſome of them three, and all of them whiten- 
ed with a lime made of calcined ſhells. Their floors are 
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employments as the meaneſt negro. The negroes of Sees 


the leaſt intimation by what means they acquired ſuch 
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made of rough beams, or branches of palm, laid cloſe to | 
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upper rooms without ſtumbling. The roof is compoſed of 
the ſame materials, covered with banana and palm leaves. 
Barbot, to his great ſurpriſe, ſaw in the council-chamber 
the figure of a woman holding an infant in her arms, cut 
in . I relievo. Fu 1 IRON | 
he king whom Barbot viſited had an agreeable af; 
and a mild diſpoſition, but a weak judgment. The — 
had hardly any other inhabitants beſide the women, chil- 
dren, court, and flaves of the king. His wives and con- 
cubines amounted to thirty, one of whom was extremely 
well proportioned, and her arms, legs, and other parts of 
the body were marked with the figures of beaſts and birds, 
ornaments which in that country are reckoned ftriking 
beauties. The king and all his children wore a cap made 
of oſier twigs, the only badge which diſtinguiſhed them 
from the ſubjects; for the children labour in the ſame 


are extremely civil and obliging, a glaſs of brandy being 
a ſufficient inducement or reward for the moſt important 
ſervices. They are of a tall ſtature, well made, robuſt, 
and have a martial air; their courage is frequently ex- 
erted in their excurſions againſt the neighbouring inland 
countries, in ſearch of ſlaves... | | 

Actording to Des Marchais, the people never wear any 
covering on their heads, nor any thing more on their bo- 
dies than a ſmall cloth before to cover their nakedneſs. 
Their diet is no leſs ſimple, vegetables furniſhing the 
principal article of theit food. 

The ſole employment of many of the natives is fiſhing, 
and every morning there are large fleets of canoes ranged 
along the ſhore for that purpoſe. Their uſual method of 
catching fiſh is by a hand-line and hook, which they ſel- 
dom draw empty out of the water. ND e124 
. Fhe ſhips employed in the flave-trade touch at Se/tos 
to take in rice, which they buy at the rate of two ſhil- 
lings per quintal in exchange. The European merchants 
ſend their merchandize to the council room, ſuch as cop- 
per veſſels, lead, and powder, which they exchange for 
goats, fowl, and other proviſions 
Authors have given a very particular account of the 
marriages and funeral ceremonies of theſe people; but, as 
na profeſs themſelves both ignorant of the language, 
and but little converfant with the natives, they cannot 
lay claim to much credit; particularly as they do not give 


knowledge of a people whom they cannot underſtand. 
We have now taken a view of the weſtern coaſt of what 
may properly be termed South Africa, and of the coaſt of 
Guinea ; we ſhall therefore, before we proceed with the 
continent, deſcribe the principal African iſlands within the 
contiguity of this diviſion. CDI n 4 
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* Helena,” ſo named by the Portugueſe from their dif. 
rovering it on 8. Helen's day, is ſituated almoſt in the 
mid-way between the continents of Africa and America; 
but is nearer 10 that of HHica, from whichit is diſtant 
about 400 leaguesꝭ and · 60 from that of America. 
This iſland has been deſeribed by geographers as twen- 
; e m | Raynal ſpeaks of it as 
wwenty=eight-or twenty. nine miles, but according to 
Hauteſivorth, (Vel. Ul, Page 795.) it is about twelve 
Jong and ſix broad; but this is evidently an error, 

gues being uſed inſtead of miles, and even hen ſuch a 
correction is made the extent of this ſpot will be found to 
be much greater than had been imagined. It conſiſts of 
ſuch high and mountainous land, that it becomes viſible 
at above twenty leagues diſtance. It is indeed formed of one 
vat rocky on every ſide as ſtrep ac 4 church ſteeple, 
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depth. Sir Joſeph Banks made the complete circuit of this 
iſland, when he ſailed with Capt. Coal round the world. 


| poſed of forty or fifty guns, which are planted level 
with the water; and 
daſhing 
ing even here. There. is, however, one little creek, 
where two or three men ma 

now defended by a battery of. 
dared inacceſſible. About the year 1769.2 ſmall fort was 
erected, for the greater ſecurity of the iſland, and a little 


The maintaining of this place coſts the £a/{ndiaComp 
a conſiderable annual ſum, but it is of great uſe for their 
ſhips to water at. There is no other anchorage, about 
| e 129 : N . 
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TTHEW, ANNABON, 
ANDO PO. 
reſembles a caſtle in the midſt of the ocean. Its natural 
walls are ſo high, that it is impoſlible.to ſcale them; nor 
is there any landing, except at a ſmall valley on the eaſt 
ſide. The ſea, at a little diſtance, is of an unfathomable 


It is defended by a battery called Fort Jama, com- 


as the waves are perpetually 
on the ſhore, it is always difficult land- 


land at a time; but it is 
five or ſix guns, and ren- 


x 


iſon of three or four companies is always kept here. 
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the ifland, but at Chapel Valley Bay, where the town lies; | 
and, as the wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, if a 
ſhip over-ſhoots the iſland ever ſo little, ſhe cannot re- 
cover it again. $5 | 
St. Halina, as it is approached on the weſtward fide, 
appears like a rude heap of rocks, terminated by precipices | 
of amazing height, and conſiſting of a kind of half-friable 
ſtone, which ſhews not the leaſt ſign of vegetation, Nor 
is it more promiſing on the nearer view, in ſailing along 
the ſhore. Capt. Cool came ſo near the rude cliffs that 
they ſeemed to overhang the ſhip, and the tremendous ef- 
fect of their giving way made thoſe on board almoſt fear 
the event. ;_ 
Though the iſland appears on every ſide a hard barren 
rock, yet it is covered with earth a foot, or a foot and 
a half deep, and produces not only graſs, but fruits, 
herbs, roots, and garden-ſtuff; it is agreeably diverſi- 
fied with hills and plains, adorned with plantations of 
fruittrees and kitchen-gardens, among which are in- 
terſperſed the houſes of the natives. In the open fields 
are herds of cattle always grazing, ſome of which are 
- fatted to ſupply the ſhipping that touches here, and the 
reſt. furniſh the dairies with milk, butter, and cheeſe. 
The country alfo abounds in hogs, goats, turkies, and 
all ſorts of - poultry 5 and the fea is well ſupplied with 
- fiſh... But amidſt all this aMuence, they have neither 
bread nor wine of their own growth. The country,” 
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large tract of country, of which it was part, ſubſided by 

ſome convulſion of nature, and was ſwallowed up in the 

ocean. Hawhefworth, III. 798. | | | | 
According to. Mrs. Kinderſley, the town is clean and 

2 the houſes in the Engliſs taſte. Letters, p. 293 
ut the narrator of Capt. Coats firſt voyage detkribe the _ 

far greater part of them as ill built; and he adds, the 

church, which originally was a mean ſtructure, is in 

ruins, and the market-hoyſe is nearly in the ſame condi+ 

tion.” Hewkefworth, III. 795.—In Coot's next voyage, he 

ſays, Within theſe three years (from 1775) a new 

church has been built, and other new buildings are now 

in hand: a commodious landing - place for boats has been 

made, and ſeveral other improvements, which add both 

to the ſtrength and beauty of the place,” The rock riſes 

on each ſide of Chapel Valley, in which the town js built, 

to a prodigious height, and fo ſteep that it appears impoſs . 2 

ſible to aſcend it, and really would be ſo on one fide, if | 

the inhabitants had not cut a road, which, by being zig- 

Zag, and the turnings very ſhort, render it leſs ſteep than 

it would otherwiſe be; but it is fill ſuch that it appears 

22 for any but the natives to venture upon this 

road on horſeback : but the little horſes which are bred 

here are ſo uſed to the path, and are fo ſure- footed, that 

few accidents happen, and even the ladies ride up with 

as little fear as upon plain ground. The top of the rock, 

in diſtinction from the valley, is called the country; but 

ſuch a country! ſuch a barren deſolate appearance, ns 


— 
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ſays Mrs. Kinderſley, ** is ſo little able to ſupply its inha- 
bitants with the neceſſaries of life, that if the ſhip which 
_ annually ſtops in its way to India, and brings corn, &c. 
was to meet with any accident, the inhabitants would be. 
in the greateſt danger of famine,” Letters, p. 296, — The 
ſoil indeed is extremely proper for wheat, but the rats 
- which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deſtroyed, eat 
up all the ſeed before the grain is well out of the ground; 
and though the vines flouriſh, and afford a ſufficient quan- 


perhaps no other inhabited place affords ! occaſioned 


chiefly by the want of ſoil, and partly by the multitude 
of rats. Mrs. Kinderſley's Letters, p. 293.—In the town 


reſide the deputy-governor, and three or four gentlemen, 


who compoſe what is called“ the council.” 


It is impoſſible for any ſhip to approach this place in 


the night-time, but what has been diſcovered the d 
before. The fort, and the town, the latter of which has 


the ſame name as the iſland, is ſituated, according to Mr. | 
. Maftelyne's tables, in 15* 55 S. latitude, and in 5˙ 49/ 
* longitude, from Greenwich. . g 

The climate of this iſland, notwithſtanding its being | 
between the tropics, is very fine. From the height © 
the rock, and being ſurrounded by the ſea, the heat is 
very moderate, and the air perfectly clear and healthy. 
Mrs. Kinder fley, p. 300.—Small as this ſpot is, it enjoys 
the different advantages of different climates z for the 
cabbage-trees, which grow upon the higheſt ridges, can 
by no art be cultivated upon ridges juſt below, where the 
'red-wood and gum-wood both flouriſh, and which would 
not grow upon the ridges above, and neither of the three 
are to be found in the vallies, which in general are co- 
-vered with European plants, and the more common ones 
of India. Hawtefworth, III. 796. -A ſtrong proof of 
the healthineſs of the climate is, that the women here 
have as fine complexions as in any part of the world ; 
a beauty peculiatly ſtriking to all people who arrive here 
from India. Another remarkable circumſtance is, that . 
the ſmall-pox is a diſorder unknown among the inhabi- | 
tants ; and a notion prevails, that every native of that 
iſland, who to any other country and catches that 
diſorder in the natural way, certainly dies, but by ino- 
culation they generally recover. Ars, Lindi t Let» 


tity of grapes, yet no good wine is made here, The 
common people ſupply the want of bread with potatoes 
and yams. b 
Beſides the volcanoes which are ſtill burning, ſuch as 
Veſuuius and many others, there are innumerable moun- 
tains which bear evident marks of fire that is now ex- 
tint, and has been ſo from the time of the earlieſt tradi- 
tions: among theſe is the iſolated rock which we are 
now deſcribing, where the inequalities of the ground in 
its external ſurface are manifeſtly the effect of the ſinking 
of the earth; for the oppoſite ridges, though always ſepa- 
rated by deep, and ſometimes by broad vallies, are ex- 
actly ſimilar, both in appearance and direction ; and that 
the finking of the earth in thoſe parts was cauſed by ſub- 
terraneous- fires, is equally manifeſt from the ſtones; for 
ſome of them, eſpecially thoſe in the bottom of the vallies, 
are burnt almoſt to a cinder ; in ſome there are ſmall bub- 
bles, like thoſe that are ſeen in glaſs which has been urged 
_ almoſt to fuſion; and ſome, though at firſt ſight they do not 
appear to have been expoſed to the action of great heat, 
will be found, upon a cloſer inſpection, to contain ſmall 
pieces of extraneous bodies, as particularly mundick, 
which have yielded ta the power of fire, though it was 
not ſufficient to alter the appearance of the. ſtone which 
contained them. Hawtkeſtworth's Voyages, III. 2195. 
Among the native productions of this iſland, which | ters, p. 3. ] 4 3012 
are not numerous, muſt be reckoned ebony, though the As to the genius and temper of the natives, Mr. Salman, 
trees are now nearly extinct, and are not remembered | who viſited the iſland, aſſures us, that they ſeemed to him 
ever to have abounded. - Pieces of the wood, of a fine | the moſt honeſt, inoffenſive, and hoſpitable people he 
black colour, ate frequently found in the vallies, in hard- | had ever met with, having ſcarce any tincture of avariee 
neſs almoſt equal to iron: theſe pieces, however, are al-|or ambition. He ſays, he aſked ſome of them, if they had 
ways ſhort, and ſo crooked that no uſe can be made of | no curioſity to ſee the reſt of the world, of which thay. 
them. It is not certainly known whether the tree is the | had heard ſo many fine things, and how they could con- 
ſame with that which produces ebony on other iſlands. fine themſelves to a ſpot of earth ſeparated from the reſt 
_ Here: are but few inſets, but there is a ſpecies of ſnail of mankind? | Towhich they anſwered, that they en- 
found upon the tops of the higheſt ridges, which proba- | joyed all the neceſſaries of liſe in great plenty; they | 
bly has been there ſince the original creation of their kind | were neither ſcorched with exceſſiue heat, nor pinched 
at the beginning of the world. It is indeed very difficult | with cold: they lived in perfect ſecurity, in no danger 
to conceive how any thing, which was not either depo- of enemies, robbers, or wild -beaſts, and. were hang in 
ſited at its creation, or brought hither by the diligenee of | a continued Rate of health; that, as there were nd very CS 
man, could find its way to a place fo ſevered from the reſt rich men amongſt them, ſcarce any planter being | W 
of the world by ſeas ef immenſe extent, except an hy- more than 4 thouſand dollars, e therg were no poop in 
potheſis, which has lately been advanced, be adopted, and] the iſland, and hardly a man worth Jeſs chan four hun- 
. 5 to have been left behind when a dred, 7 conſequently ware not "obliged to; unge 
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more labour than was neceſſary to keep them in health: 
| iſland in 1600, and held it without interruption till the 


that; ſhould they remove to any other country, they ſup- 
poſed their ſmall fortunes would ſcarce preſerve. them from 
want, and they ſhould be liable to innumerable hazards 
and hardſhips, which they knew nothing of here, but from 
the report of their countrymen.” | 
There are about two hundred families upon the iſland, 
moſt of them Exgliſb, or deſcended from Engliſb parents, 
and a few Fronch refugees. © Every family has its houſe 
and plantation on the bigher part of the iſland, where 
they look after their ' horned cattle, their hogs, goats, 
and poultry, fruit and kitchen gardens. They ſeldom 
come down to the town in Chapel Valley, unleſs it be 
once a week to church. or when 
of the houſes in the Valley are converted into punch- 
houſes, or lodgings for their - gueſts, to whom they ſel! 
their cattle, poultry, fruit, and garden- ſtuff; but they 
are not permitted by the Engliſb Eat India Company (to 
whom the iſland belongs) to carry on any trade or com- 
-merce on their own account; they ſubſiſt entirely by 


ſupplying the ſhips which touch at the place with re- 


freſhiments, which,” ſays the editor of Coof's fiiſt voy- 
age, they do-not provide in proportion to the fertility 
of the ſoil and the temperament of the climate, which 
would enable them by cultivation to produce all the 
Fruits and vegetables both of Europe and India. Hawkeſ- 
worth, III. 795. - p 
The cattle which are kept here are ſo far at the diſpo- 
ſal of the governor, that no perſon can kill one of his 
own beaſts without an order obtained, nor. when it is 
killed can he diſpoſe of it but according to the direction 
of the chief magiſtrate, who takes care to aſſign to every 
family on the iſland a proper quantity. The company 
— * the building or keeping any ſhip, not even a 
bark; nor is any veſſel larger than a common boat al- 
lowed to be on the iſland. Ars. Kinder ſeys Letters, 
7. 4298, 2. breath 2 an e e 
On Costs return from his ſecond. voyage, an ample 
ſupply of beef was here procured, for the whole ſhip's 
company, at five-pence per pound weight. This beef,” 
ſays our navigator, was exceedingly good, and the 
only refreſhment to be had worth mentioning.” When 
touching here on that occaſion, he makes the following 
remark J The inhabitants might apply the os 'to 
more advantage, if a greater part was appropriated. to 
planting of corn, vegetables, roots, &c. infiead of. be- 
ing laid out in paſture, which is the preſent mode; but 
this is not likely to happen, fo long as it remains in the 
hands of the company, and their ſervants. Without in- 
- duftrious planters this iſland can never flouriſh, and be 


in à condition to ſupply the ſhipping with the neceſſary f 


: refreſhments. —— Whence it appears, that there are 
other 1 in the way to cultivation beſide the 
. rats. - 38 £4 2 "EF hg 4 
M˖henever theſe people want any article of foreign 
grouth or manufacture, they are obliged to buy it at the 
company's warehouſe, where they may furniſh them- 
: ſelves twice every month with brandy, European or Cape 
wines, Batavia arrack, beer, malt, tea, coffee, ſugar, 
-calicoes, - chintz, muſlins, ribbons,” and all manner of 

clothing; for which they are allowed fix months credit. 
- Enghſb-money, and Spaniſb dollars, are the coin chiefly 
en £29 £55417 th 37 aft „ hired 
lere are a few horſes, but they are kept for the ſaddle; 
-ſoithat all labour is performed by ſlaves. Nor are they 
ſurniſhed with any of the various machines which art 
has invented to facilitate their taſæ. The ground is not 
every where too ſteep for a cart, and where it is, the 
: heel barro might be uſed with great advantage: yet 
there is no wheel-barrow in the whole iſland; every 
thing is 3 640 to place by the ſlaves, and 
they are not furniſhed even with the ſimple convenience 
of à porter's Knot; but carry their burdens: upon their 
: heads. Haw JI. 797. 522 


be hiſtory of St. Helena; may be contained in a few 
words: it was diſcovered in 1502 bythe: Portugueſe, who 


ſtored it with hoga, goats, and poultry, and uſed to touch 
- at at. in-their return from India, for water and freſh pro- 
» viſions hut it daes nat appear that they ever planted, a 
*calony here; or if they did, they afterward deſerted * 


e 
* 


ips arrive, when molt | 


It is about four leagues in length, one in breadth, and 
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and the Engli/h Eaſt India company took poſſeſſion of the 


year 1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe. How- 
ever, the Engli/h, under the command of Capt, Munden, 
recovered it within the ſpace of a year; and at the 
ſame time took three Dutch Eaſi India ſhips that lay in 
the road. The Dutch had fortified the landing- place by 
batteries of great guns, to prevent a deſcent; but the Eng- 
lißb, being acquainted with the ſmall ereek w here only two 
men could go abreaſt, climbed up in'the night to the top 
of the rocks, and appearing the next morning at the backs 
of the Dutch, they threw down. their arms, and ſurrender. 
ed the iſland without oppoſition, 


| 


SECT. IL. 
A conciſe Account of the Iſlands of Asckxsrox, Sr. Mar- 


THEW, ANNABON, ST. THome, PRINCE's IsLanp, 
and the Iſland of FERNANDO Po. ' _ + 


HE iſland of Asctns10N, according to Mr. Maſte- 
1 be, lies in 7e 50, S. lat. and in 14 22 W. long. 
from Greenwich, upward of two hundred leagues to 
the north-weſt of St. Helena. It received its name from 
its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion-day. 


eight or ten leagues in circumference ; and ſome of it is 
high lands, but very, barren. - This iſland has ſcarce any 
wood, fruit-trees, plants, or herbage; and neither the 

Portugueſe, nor any other nation, have yet thought fit to 
plant it. The European ſhips, however, uſually call here 
in their way from India, particularly ſuch of our Ea India 
ſhips as have miſſed St. Helena, when they make uſe of 
this iſland as a place of refreſhment; it having a ſafe and 
convenient harbour. Here are a few wild goats, but 
they are lean; and ſeveral ſorts of birds, but they are fo 
ill taſted that none will eat them: yet, as it is the place 
of reſort for the fineſt kind of turtle, who come here in 
vaſt numbers to depoſit their eggs, ſhips frequently touch 
here for no other purpoſe than to take a large ſupply of 
theſe amphibious animals on board. The ſailors, going 
aſhore in the night · time, frequently turn two or three 
hundred of them on their ſhells before morning; and 
are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to leave great numbers, which 
they are unable to carry off, to die in lingering miſery 
on the ſhore; for if once a turtle is laid upon its back, 
on the level ground, its unwieldy form and heavy ſhell 
will not permit it to turn itſelf and regain. its feet, by 
er exertion, ſo that it mult periſh for want of 


On this iſland is a place called : the Poſt-oſſice, where 
mariners leave letters, which are generally put in a cloſe- 
corked bottle. This the next that come break, and 
leave another in its ſtead. The iſland of Aſceuſſon has 
no freſh water, and that gathered from rain ſtinks in 
twenty-four hours. This ſpot. has ever been the great 
mart for carrying on a contraband trade, by veſſels from 
the ports of Verib America, with the EAG India ſhips on 
their home ward voyages. ine neten i 
— The iſland of ST. MArrhzw is ſituated in 15 40“ 8. 
latitude, and in 9e 12 W. longitude from London, a 
hundred leagues to the north-eaſt of the Ie ef Aſceuſion; 
and was alſo diſcovered by the Poriugue/e, who planted 
and kept poſſeſſion of it for: ſome time; but afterward 
deſerting it, it now remains uninhabited, baving little 
to invite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake 
t. ,, ]²Ü—.1lö oO oe aug virks 
The four following iſlands are ſituated. in the gulph of 
Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were 
diſcovered. by the Portugusſe, and are ſtill in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of that natio : pony Ln 
AxxA BOM, or Happy Year, a name which it receiyed 
from its being diſcovered on New Year's day, in the year 
1571, is ſituated in 29 8. latitude, two hundred miles 
to the weſt of Congo, and is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference. , This iſland: is mountainous, and abounds 
in rice, Indian corn, oranges, cocoa- nuts, and the other 
fruit uſually found in hot countries; and has, plenty of 
cows,, hogs; and poultry. There is a convenient road 


* 


and 


for ſhips, and the Portugueſe have ſtill the government 


A ok 


and property of the iſland; but moſt of the inhabitants 
are negroes. brought from the continent of Africa, and 
the deſcendants of ſuch. There are likewiſe ſome Por- 
tugueſe, and a mixed breed called Malottos. pF 2 
The iſland of ST. THoug, which is ſomewhat of 
round figure, and about a hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, is ſituated juſt under the equator, thirty 
leagues to the north-eaſt of Annabon, and between forty 
and fifty to the weſtward of the continent of Africa. This 
js the moſt conſiderable iſland. in the gulph of Guinea; 
but the heat and moiſture of the air render jt extremely 
unhealthful to Europeans: yet the Portugueſe negroes 
and Malottos who inhabit it are ſaid to live to a good old 
age. : | 
ST bis iſland is well ſupplied with wood and water, and 
in the middle of it is a high mountain almoſt covered with 
a cap of clouds. It produces plenty of Indian corn, rice, 
aud fruits, and the inhabitants make a good deal of ſugar; 
and among other plants is the cinnamon tre. 6 
The chief town in the iſland is called St. Thome, and 
ſometimes Paucſan. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and con- 
tains five or ſix hundred houſes: theſe ate two ſtories 
bigh, and neatly built of wood, and ſurrounded after the 
Portugueſe faſhion with handſome balconies, © Here is al- 
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 *- PRINCE's I8LAND, ſaid. to be the leaſt. of thoſe in the 
gulph of Guinea, is ſituated in 19.307 N. latitude, and is 
very mountainous and woody. It affords plenty of fruit, 
tice, Indian corn, roots, and herbs; but chiefly abounds 


apes, who will ſometimes attack a man, and, when there 
is a number of them together, will tear him to pieces. 
Te. iſland of Fernando, Po is ſituated in 3. N. 
latitude, ten leagues to the weſtward of the continent, 
and is about thirty miles long, and twenty broad. Its 
produce and inhabitants are the ſame as the others. 
The Portugueſe uſually call at ſome of theſe laſt iſlan 
Fir refreſhments in their paſſage from Braſil to Africa, and 
in their voyages to and from the Eaft-Inaies. . As the 
Dutch found them conveniently ſituated for trade, and 
ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, they made two at- 
tempts to drive the Portugugſe from St. Tbame; and even 
made themſelves maſters of that iſland: but this conqueſt 
| Was attended with very unhappy effects; for they loſt al- 
moſt all the officers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers engaged in thoſe 
expeditions, by malignant fevers, .. and... were therefore 
obliged to abandon. it. On which the Portugueſe again 
ſeized it, and have ever ſince remained in the, peaceable 


ſo a monaſtery, which Mr. Smith ſays has more black 
friats and nuns than white ones. 2 | 
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tulueſs of the climate ſecuring them from invaſion.” .._. 
, X Mt - Sy Wert but ; 
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Of NIGRIT IA, including the Countries between Guinea and ZAAR A. 
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+ Of SIERRA LILeN A4. ail 
| E come now to SIERRA LEON, a name which, 
VV according to ſome authors, was derived from the 
Portugueſe giving it to ſeveral of the mountains on this 
coaſt,:on account of their abounding with a great number 
of lions; while others derive the name from the terrible 
noiſe made by the beating of the ſea againſt the ſhore, 
which they compare to the roaring of a lion. Geogra- 
phers, however, are far from. being unanimous in giving 
its preciſe boundaries. Roberts extends its limits from 
the Grain Coaſt on the ſouth-eaſt, to Cape Verga, or Vega, 
on the north - weſt; but other writers confine the coun- 
try ſtrictly called Sierra Leona between the capes Lede 
or Tagrim, and Verga, theſe two promontories formin 
the ſpacious bay into which the river Scherbro: diſcharges 
aid. » 5 note ee aA 
This river, which by ſome authors is alſo called Selboba, 
Palmas, and Madre Bomba, ſeparates the country called 
Seftos\from that named Sierra dee and has its ſource in 
Superior Ethiobia; Whence ſome authors think it probable, 
that the Scherbro is a branch either of the river Gambia, or 
the Senegal. Large ſhips ſail up as far as Bages, twenty- 
five miles from the mouth of the river, where the Engliſi 
had formerly a factory; and veſſels from ſixty to eighty 
tons burden, as far as Kedbam, which is above two hun- 
dred miles from the ſea; but on paſſing that place, the 
channel grows gradually narrow. The navigation of this 
river, as it is chiefly carried on in the rainy ſeaſon, is fre- 
quently interrupted with tornadoes, on the approach of 
which the people are obliged to faſten the veſſels with ca- 
bles to the large trees on the banks 
The iſland Scherbro, which lies at, the mouth of the 
river of the ſame name, produces plenty of rice, maize, 
yams, potatoes, bananas, citrons, oranges, water - melons, 
ananas, Iadian ſigs, with a variety of other fruits aud 
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ping with good 
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. On a ſmall-iſland to the north-eafiib5;fahighie;ccaliied. 


York Iſland, was a fort erected by the Engliſb, the garriſon 
of which conſiſted of thirty-five: Europeans, and fifty or. 
ſixty negroes; but they abandoned it in the year 1727, 
when the factors retired to Jamaica, à ſmall iſland four 


iſland or river Scherber .. 
| and has the appearance of a 
great mountain encompaſſed by the ocean; and, according 
to M. D' Anville's charts, is in 7 400 N. latitude. It is 
a peninſula, which ſtretches eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, and weſt - 
north · weſt, affording ſecure anchorage in two fine bays 
on the weſt fide. | A ſmall river of the ſame name, that 


| water. rf ot) $0 8863 F497 ES 
A plain, feveral:leagues in extent, runs along the banks 


peds, ſuch- as cows, ſheep, goats, bogs, _ antelopes, 


deer, hares, and many other ſpecies.” Fowls are alſo 


fruitful in maize, rice, millet, roots, and fruit of various 
kinds; among which are oranges, lemons, citrons, pine- 
apples, and moſt of the rich fruits of Europe, Ala, and 
America. The palm- wine is eſteemed excellent, the air 


freſhing. In ſhort, this country, except in the rainy ſea- 
fon, appears a kind of paradiſe. oo ne, 

ate chiefly employed in cultivating rice and other grain, 
and in mak ing ſalt, a certain quantity of which is paid as 
They are little acquainted: with war, and in all diſputes 


wich their neighbours prefer peaceable negociations to 


arms. The men are allowed to keep as many women as 
they can ſupport, and, the females being no leſs laborious 


in ſugar· canes. It has no want of cows, bogs, and goats: 
but the country is much peſteted with, ſeveral, kinds of 


poſſeſſion of it, as well as the other iſlands; the unhealth- 


miles to the weſt of Vers Iſiaud: but now they are all 
deſerted, and the Engliſb have no factory | | either on the 8 


Cape Monte, called b the natives ab Bees is bas. - 
| ſeveral leagues off at | 


of this river, and is covered with villages and quadru- 


moderate, and the water of the ſprings cooling and re- 


Ihe inhabitants of Sierra Leona are repreſented 28 mild, 5 
generous, ſociable; induſtrious, and diſintereſted. They 


a tribute to tha xing of Qucja, to whom they are ſubject. 


. 


falls into the bay within half a mile of it, ſupplies the ſhips == 


found here in the greateſt abundance +: nor is the earth leſs 


than the males, they find their intereſt in the multiplicity - 
of their women; nor are the huſbands. jealous at the free- 
doms taken hy ſtrangers with their wives. f 
The ſupreme power, under the king and the court of 
juſtice, is in the hands of the caboseroen, who deliberate 


Toots, Fine pearls are found in oyſters on the ſhares 
but fiſhing for them is dangerous, on aceount of the mul» 
titude of ſharks, and alligators with which the river is 
infeſted. Elephants and wild fowl are alſo found here in 
ſuch plenty, as could not be expected on an iſland of ſuch the hat | 
_ ſmall dimenſions as ten miles in length. The inhabi> | upon all public affaire, and decide by a majority of voices. 
tants are idolaters, and, like many ether negroes, practiſe] Children of | both :ſexes. wear no clothes till they are 
eircumeiſ ion. AIkſhirteen ot folrteen years of age, * a 3 i 
0 ; | | 8 2 | diſtinction 
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Giſtin gion west à cotton cloth from the waiſt downward, 
und the common people remain in their primitive naked - 
neſs ; for none befides the king; his court, and the offi- 
cers of his houſhold go conſtantiy clothed; - The women 
of the middle tank; however, wear girdles of ruſhes, or 
palm leaves, prettily interwoven, and hanging down to 
their Ktrebs j theſe are bordered with a fringe of ruſhes, or 
flouneeck with palm leaves, They likewiſe wear copper, 
brafs, or iron bracelets round their wriſts, and large rings 
of the fame metals upon their legs, to which they hang 
filver bells. The moſt common dreſs among the people 
of rank of both ſexes is the tm, which is made of wool- 
fen cloth manufactured by themſelves: Fhis the women 
tie round the a 
men fix it before, and bringing it between theit᷑ legs ſaſ- 
ten it: to theit girdle behind. e e wes e e 

Both ſexes take preat pleaſute in dreſſlug the hair or 
vol of their heads; and adorning it with little plates of 
gold and othet ornaments. The women endeavour to 
attract the regard of the men by making a line of paint; 
either white, yellow, or red, acroſs their forehead j they 
have Hkewiſe circles of paint rund theit arms; legs, and 
waiſt; for they difcover extraordinary beauty in this di- 
verſity of colours. The men wear much the fame orna- 
ments, differing only in the ſize of their bracelets and 


rings, with which their arms, legs, fingers, and toes are 


loaded. The pooreſt negro is ſeldom without ſome of 
theſe, and the number increaſes in proportion to the 
wealth and vanity of the wearer. 

Their houſes are built on the ſame model as thoſe in 
Senegal, which we ſhall deſcribe in treating of that coun- 
try, and theſe they keep neat and clean. The royal pa- 

laces, and ane of the great, are an oblong ſquare, 

with one ſtory floored, and ſo cloſely covered with palm 
leaves as to render them impenetrable by the heavieſt 
rains and the moſt ſcorching beams of the ſun. ' Thoſe 
of. the have on the ground-floor ſeveral apartments 
allotted to different purpoſes ; the firſt,, which may be 
confidered as an audience chamber, is ſurrounded: with 
raiſed about a ſoot above the floor, and covered 

with mats of palm leaves, handſomely united, and diver- 
fified:with a- thouſand colours. Here the great ſpend moſt 
of their time, ſtretched on theſe ſophas, with their heads 
reſting ip the laps of their fauourite women; and when 
— ſtrangers they here eat, drink palm wine, 
nd. ſmoke tobacco; but uſe another apartment when the 

family is alone. Dale eee eee N 
They are more civilized-in their manner of eating than 


moſt other negroes; for they uſe trenchers of hard wood, | | 
and millet, which is the chief ſuſtenance of the iphabi- - 


and plates of ivory, neatly turned, and kept white with 
| —— They — uſe wooden ſpits for roaſting; 
and, to prevent the apartments in which they fit being in- 
commoded by heat, ſmobe, or the fumes of victuals, their 
kitchens are placed at a ſmall diſtance from their houſes. 
It has been obſerved, that the language of the negroes 
gradually alters as you paſs along from eaſt to weſt. As 
arts and ſciences are entirely unknown to theſe people, 
their language conſiſts but of few words, yet is ſufficien 
for all the purpoſes of life. However, from their poverty 
of ſpeech probably ariſes that filence which is obſervable 
in all their public meetings and entertainments ; the num- 
ber of their words being, pethaps, inſuſſicient to expreſs 
all their ideas, ſo as tu enliven converſation, and furniſh a 


conſtant fund of diſcourſeſrggdgaC. 0 
Phe Engliby Dutch, and other Zuropeant, who trade 
hicher, purchaſe great quantities of cotton cloth, mats, 
and ivory, which is not at all inferior to that on the Ivory 
Cat; but what the natives purchaſe of the northern ne- 
groes, it is larger thag what is found in their own 
country, has a yellow:caſt, and is of lefs value. Here 
are alſo purchaſed the ſkins of lions, tygers, panthers, and 
other wild beaſts, with which all' the mountains abound. 
Fhis coaſt alſo annually affords five orfix hundred ſlaves; 
but theſe are only ſuch as they buy or obtain in exchange 
for their commodities from the king of. inge, and 
the interior parts of Africa; for cuſtom forbids their en- 
Daving* any other than criminals,” who are- ſold for the 
king's emolumeat; The woods alſo abound in trees which. 
are of uſe in dying, and are cut do wa and brought in loge 
to the ſhore; ready to be ſhipped. This wood our merchants | 


* 
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the waift, letting it fall to the knee; but the 
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: to Athing, the timidity of the natives is al- 
moſt the only obſtruction to an advantageous trade with 
this coaſt. They ſurround the ſhips in their canoes, which 
they row with great dexterity ; and if they happen to have 
a cabocero on board, fing all the while out of reſpect to 
bim. Before they board a ſhip they examine her cloſely, 
and when they have mounted the deck, betray their fears 
dy an impatience and anxitty viſible in every countenance, 
| which makes them hurry over bufineſs ; and upon the 
Aighteſt accident leap into the fea, When a cabocero 
comes on board, he inſtantly ſhews the captain a certifi- 
cate from the laſt: Zzropean ſhip that touched there, in 
; teſtimony of the kindneſs with which he was treated. 

It would be equally tedious and unneceſſary to give a 
particular account of every ſeparate kingdom in Guerre 
Leona, as the natural productions and manners of the 
people are in moſt places nearly the ſame : we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the great river of Serra Leona, which lies 
to the north-weſt of Scherbro, and is by ſome called A 
tomba, and by others Tagrim, or Tagrin. The mouth of 
this river is three leagues wide; but on ſailing three or 
fout miles up, its breadth is reduced to one mile. The 
| entrance does not exceed two fathoms deep, except in a 
narrow channel that lies cloſe under the mountains, and 
varies from fix to ten fathoms water. 

Fhe north fide of the river being low and flat, the 
ſouthern country, which is filled with high mountains, is 
properly called Serra Leong; but moſt voyagers giveall the 
coalt, from Se/fos to Cape Yerga, this general appellation. 
£ In the open and plain country tlie heat of the ſun is 
intolerable, before any breeze ariſes ; but as a refreſhing 
gale always ſprings up about noon, it renders the country 
very ſupportable. It muſt, however, be allowed an un- 
healthy climate, particularly to the Zuropennts, The con- 
ſtant thunder and rain, with a cloſe ſtifling heat that more 
particularly prevails during four months in the year, pro- 
duce ſuch a corruption of the air, that all animal food is 
in a few hours reduced to a ſtate of putreſaction, and peo- 
ple are for ſeveral days together confined in their cham- 
bers, to avoid as much as poſſible the peſlilential infection 
of the atmoſphere. The tornadoes ſometimes produce a 
moſt frightful and aſtoniſhing ſcene ; the moſt hortible 
darkneſs comes on at mid-day, and all the face of nature 
ſeems ſuddenly changed. However, with whatſoever 
| amazement and terror this may feize ſtrangers, it is ſel 
dom attended with any fatal conſequences; and, ſo power- 
ful is cuſtom and habit, that it is but little regarded by 
the natives. | | | 
The whole country 


on each ſide the river is rich in rice 


tants. The women grind the rice, and form it into little 
cakes or balls, which the men Rep in water, and eat 
without any other preparation. 

Finch, in his voyage, mentions a tree that reſembles 
a beech, and which the negroes call agen. It bears an 
oblong fruit like. the pod of a bean, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
its ſize into three kinds, all of which have the moſt ma- 


t | lignant qualities, Theſe fruits are uſed by the natives ia 


poiſoning their arrows, and nothing can more effectually 
anſwer that purpoſe, as the ſmalleft quantity entering the 
humours of the body proves fatal. 
The mountainous abound in elephants, Hons, ty- 
gert, wild boars, different ſorts of apes, together with ſer- 
pents of ſo monſtrous a fize, that, if any credit is due 
to the accounts which are given, each of them is capa- 
ble of ſwallowing a man Whole. Mon leys are fo plentiful, 
that, forming themſelves into bodies, they enter the plan- 
tations, where they ravage and ſpoil every thing before 
them. One kind of theſe animals, which the natives call 
barry, is very tall, and of an. amazing docility. Theſe 
are probably the ſame with the orang-outang, When they 
are taken young, they are taught to walk erect, and ſel- 
dom chooſe any other poſture : they grind rice, ſeep it in 
water, carry it in veſſels on their , and are taught to 
turn the ſpit when meat is roaſting. Nothing is too dif- 
ficult for theſe imitative animals; they will even op 
oyſters, of which they are very fond, with a knife. 
negroes admire the fleſh of monkies, which they prefer to 
that of all other animals, except the elephant. 
;- "Phe inhabitants of both ſides the river are not ſo black 


call am, and prefer itia many reſpects to Bra wood. 
nn ** . 11 


and flat-noſed as moſt of the other negroes who border 
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'viece of cloth, or the leaves of trees formed into aprons. 


the Mooriſh dreſs. 


cious, turbulent, and jealous diſpoſition, they ſeldom live 
and that the Europeans, who are continually expoſed to their 


ing their huts, and ruining their plantations. 
account it appears, that if the natives are naturally mali- 


drunkenneſs : for though they are great admirers of brandy 


effeminate. | 


ſlovenlineſs; and ſome mix with it civet, which they pro- 


with oyſter. and cockle-ſhells, two or three croſſes are 


turn, ex 


K 


They adorn their ears with a great number 
i por a” uſually mark their cheeks A” with 
certain figures raifed by a red-hot iron. Their arms are 
loaded with bracelets, and their fingers with iron rings. 
Both ſexes go naked till they are fifteen years of age, at 
which time they begin to wear round the waiſt a ſmall 


They likewiſe wear a leathern girdle, to which hangs a 
long knife, or a poniard; but perſons of rank appear 
abroad in along flowing robe of ſtriped calico, reſembling 


Authors ſay, that as theſe people are naturally of a mali- 
long without quarrels and diſſenſions among themſelves ; 


inſults, can contrive no better way of revenge than burn- 
By this 


cious, theſe European intruders are no leſs ſo. It is how- 
ever acknowledged, or the other hand, that theſe negroes 
are temperate and ſober, from a diſlike to gluttony and 


and other ſpirituous liquors, they are ſaid never to drink 
to exceſs, eſteeming the wilful loſs of reaſon one of the 
moſt ſhameful vices a man can commit; they have alſo 
great quickneſs of apprehenſion, and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, but are at the ſame time extremely laſcivious and 


Anointing their bodies, eſpecially their arms and legs, 
with palm oil, is daily practiſed by the negroes of both 
ſexes, which cannot be omitted without the imputation of 


cure from civet-cats found on the banks of the Scherbro. 
Their huts are generally round, and their doors paved 


erected in different parts of the houſe, and the whole ſur- 
rounded- by limes, papas, plantain-trees, and bee-hives, 
the latter of which they make out of the trunk of a tree, 
and erect upon high poles. | 

They have their pallavers, or halls, where the chief 
perſons of the village meet, to adjuſt differepces among the 
inhabitants, or with the Europeans. On entering this hall 
they ſalute each other by bending the elbow, and touch- 
ing the forehead with the hand. After both parties are 
heard, and the caſe has been fully debated, the equity 
of their ſeveral claims is ſettled by a vote of the majority 
of the judges. If a man has been defrauded by his neigh- 
bour, he is allowed by cuſtom to ſeize from the other as 
much as amounts to his own loſs; but he muſt prove be- 
Fore the judges of that court, that he js no gainer by the 
exchange. 9 l 5 * 1 ; 
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territories, and can make laws, and declare peace or war, 


without the permiſſion of any other power. 
The next is the powerful kingdom of Lower Qvoja, 
which comprehends all the country from Cape Maſurado 
to the river Scherbro. Upper Quoja is fituated farther to 
the north-weſt, and is bounded by the Scherbro and the 
kingdom of Hond on the north, that of Silm on the 
north-weſt, and the kingdom of Eaſtern Bolm on the 
ſouth, As to the kingdoms of Galis, Galavey, Hondo, and 
Carrow, we know nothing more than their names, and 
that they form a chain behind the maritime provinces 
from Queja to Mittombo. Tt is remarkable, that the Quo- 
Jans maintain their authority over the extenſive and | 
tent kingdoms of Si/m, Bolm, &c. by the ſame policy with 
which the emperor of Manow preſerves his power over 
the Folgians, n, and all the country from the river 
Seftes to the Sierra Leona, Their councils are compoſed 
of the oldeſt, wiſeſt, and moſt experienced perſons in the 
nation; their government is mild, and the diſtribution of 
juſtice ſimple and equitable, N | 
Though the Quejans are tributary to the Folgians, yet 
the prince of the latter people gives the king of Queja the 
title of Dandagh, which he himſelf receives from the em- 
peror of Manow; and the king of Queja allows it to the 
monarchs of $:/m and Beim, who pay him the ſame fub- 
miſſion that his ſuperior exacts. This title of Dandagh is 
conferred' with ſome extraordinary ceremonies. Thus, 
when the king of Queja is inftalled by the king of Folgia 
he proſtrates himſelf upon the earth, till the other mon- 
arch, having ſprinkled over his body a handful of duſt, 
aſks him what title he chooſes to bear; when having 
made his anſwer, it is proclaimed in a loud voice by an 
herald, repeated by the king of Folgia, and echoed by the 
joyful and numerous aſſembly of ſpectators. The new 
Dandagh being then deſired to riſe, the king of Falgia 
inveſts him with the ſword of ſtate, puts a quiver upon 
his left ſhoulder, a bow in one hand, and arrows in the 
other; and the ceremony is concluded by the king of 
Ja's doing him homage, and making him preſents of cloth, 
table-furniture, and kitchen utenſils. 3 
The Dandaghs, who are abſolute within their domi- 
nions, defend their prerogatives againſt the incroachments 
of the people, and yet never ſcruple paying their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to a ſuperior Dandagh. A great part of the ſtate of 
one of theſe princes conſiſts in the number of his women 
brought from diſtant countries; and when he appears in 
public he ſits leaning upon a ſhield, to ſhew that he is the 
protector of his people. ey 13 | 
When a ſubje& demands an audience of the Dandagh, 
he firſt make preſents to the chief women of the ſeraglio, 
who carry them to the prince, and ſolicit him to permit 
ſuch an one to enter his preſence, and proſtrate himſelf 
before him. If the prince conſents, the preſents are ac- 
cepted, and the viſiter introduced; otherwiſe they are re- 


Of the interior Countries between the Rivers Seſtos and 
_ Sierra Leona: Of the Empire of Manow, and the 
Kingdom f QuoJa. Of the Policy and Government 
2 Q ojans; the State of the Dandaghs, and the 
Ceremonies dttending the Arrival of a foreign Ambaſſa- 


e 


IN examining the interior countries between the 2 
and the Sierra Leona, the firſt people of note we 


| meet with are the Quabes, who inhabit the ſouthern banks | i 


of the river Sgſlos, and are a free people under the pro- 
tection of the emperor of Manow. Next are the power- 
ſul nation of Folgia, and the great empire of Manow, the 
Iimits of each of which are entirely unknown. Both 
theſe kingdoms are watered by the rivers Arvorada and 
Zunc?, which divide Fulgia from the kingdom of Carrot. 
The Folgians are dependent on the emperor of Mano, 
and the 2ugjans upon then. 

This potent monarch extends his authority over all the 
neighbouring, nations, who pay him an annual tribute of 
the produce of their country, or of Europeas merchan- 


dize, purchaſed. from the maritime negroes ; as cowries, 


bars of iron, and glaſs: toys: and the Fo/grans, in their 
| "the ſame tribute from their wallets - But, 


notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion. to the Emperor, each 
king enjoys an unreſtrained juriſdiction within his own 
N I | | | 


turned, and the petitioner retires, without preſuming to 
approach 3 again till he has made his peace with 
the king. When an offender has obtained his pardon, 
and leave to T the monarch, he advances ſlowly, 
with a low inclination of his body; and, on coming be- 
fore the mat on which the king is ſeated, he falls upon his 


| knees, and kiſſes the king's hand, which is extended for 


that purpoſe, reſpectfully pronouncing the word Dan- 
78 z upon which the king anſwers, I forgive you; and, 
if he be a perſon of high rank, orders him to fit on a ſtool 
or a mat, placed at a ſmall diftance ; otherwiſe he mu; 
Rand in his ſovereign's preſence. [26 Ft 

If a foreign ambaſſador is coming to court, he ſtops on 
the frontiers of the kingdom, and ſends one of his train 
with notice of his approach; upon which a nobleman is 
immediately diſpatched to welcome him, and in the 
mean time _ preparations are made for his reception, 
When he makes his public entry, he is attended by 
multitude of the officers and guards, dreſſed in the richeſt | 
manner of the country, each having a bow in his band, 
and a quiyer filled with arrows on bs ſhoulder. The 
proceſſion is made amidſt the ſound of warlike inſtru- 
ments, while thouſands of people dancing, keep time to 
the muſic. On their arrival at the palace, the ambaſſador 
is received between two lines of the Dandagh's body- 
guards, new clothed for the occaſion, and paſſes on to the 

| 5R Ss chamber 
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chamber of audience. If he is ſent from the king of Fol- 
gia, his attendants are permitted the privilege of dancing 


tween the lines of the life-guard; and when the dance 
is finiſhed, the whole retinue enter the audience-chamber, 
and kiſs the ground before the king. They then approach 
the throne, while the ambaſſador, turning his back upon 
the king, bends his bow, falls upon his knee, and by his 
menacing poſtures ſhews his inclination to defend him 
againſt all his enemies. During this ceremony, his retinue 
dance to ſome ſongs compoſed in honour of the king; 
and the Pugjans return the compliment, by reciting verſes 
in praiſe of the ambaſſador and his maſter. | 
-- Theſe mutual eulogies being concluded, the ambaſſador 
ſends the principal perſon in his train to proſtrate himſelf 


| before the king, his own character exempting him from 


that ſubmiſſion. . Suddenly the ambaſſador commands 
filence, and begins his harangue, which the royal inter- 
preter explains word by word. If the diſcourſe relates to 
affairs of ſtate, it is referred to the king's council ; other- 
wiſe an immediate anſwer is given, and the ambaſſador is 
conducted to the apartments provided for him. At night 


a number of ſervants flock to his houſe, to offer him their 


affiſtance in rendering his ſituation commodious ; and af- 


- terward the king's women, dreſſed in their richeſt habits, 


attend him with plates of rice, and the moſt delicate food 
the country affords. After the king has ſupped, he ſends 
bim a large quantity of palm wine, and preſents to his 
maſter, which generally conſiſt of large veſſels and diſhes 


of copper. 
SECT. i. 
The Manner: ef the interior Negroes in general; their Mar- 


riage Ceremonies ; and theſe which attend their naming a 
Child. Their Laws in relation to Inheritances ;  thetr 
Language, and Funeral Rites. 


thoſe on the coaſt, are ſaid to be ſo libidinous as 
to ſhorten their lives, and even to emaſculate themſelves 


TT: E negroes of the interior countries, as well as 


before they reach their prime. The women, who are 


equally addicted to the pleaſures of ſenſe, uſe filtres, po- 


tions, and herbs ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of provocative 


qualities, in drefling proviſions for their huſbands, This 
is ſaid to be their greateſt vice, and indeed nothing 


can be more prejudicial to fociety. In every other re- 


ſpect, they are ſaid to be temperate, modeſt, gentle, and 


ſociable, in a fat greater degfee than the negroes on the 


They have an averſion. to the ſhedding of human 
blood, and ſeldom make war but in their own defence. 
They are united by the cloſeſt bonds of friendſhip, and 


are always ready to aſſiſt and relieve each other. If a 


friend be under misfortunes, they will ſhare their clothes, 


ſame treatment from him. If a perſon happens to die 


when his effects are not ſufficient to bury him, his friends 


contribute to his interment, and attend with the ſame re- 
ſpect as if he had divided an eſtate among them. 
Polygamy, as in all the other negro nations, is en- 
couraged ; but how numerous ſoever their wives may 
be, the huſband chiefly attaches himſelf to one. The 


marriage ceremony is much the ſame as in other coun- 


tries, only the bridegroom muſt make three nuptial pre- 
ſents to his intended bride. The firſt generally conſiſts 
either of a piece 'of coral, or ſome glaſs trinkets ; the 
ſecond is uſually compoſed of pieces of cloth for ap- 
parel; and the third is a ſmall cheſt or box, in which 
ſhe is to depoſit her moſt valuable effects. The va- 
lue of all theſe is proportioned to the wealth and af- 


fection of the bridegroom; and, in return, the father 


of the lady makes the huſband a preſent of two ſuits 
of clothes, a quiver filled with arrows, a ſword and 
belt, and three or four baſkets of rice. The care of 
the male children devolyes upon the father, and that of 
the females on the mother. here and on the coaſt 


their proviſions, and all they have with him; and ſhould | 
It be their caſe to be diſtreſſed, they would meet with the 


| 


_ they abſtain from the connublal embrace from the inſtant | 


+ 


, woman is diſcovered to be pregnant, till after her de- 

ivery. | | | a 
The child has a name given him on the tenth day af. 

ter its birth, when the father with all his domeſtics arm- 


ed with bows and arrows, make a tour round the town 
» 


ſinging a kind of triumphant ſong, accompanied with in. 
ſtrumental muſic; and all the 4 they 4 meet 5 
way join their voices: afterward a perſon takes the 
infant, and lays him upon a ſhield that is placed in the 
midſt of the aſſembly; puts a bow and arrow in the in- 
fant's hands, and then pronounces a long diſcourſe to the 
ſpeRators ; after which he addreſſes himſelf to the infant 
wiſhing him proſperity ; that he may reſemble his father. 
and like him be induſtrious, faithful, and hoſpitable; that 
he may be able to build his own houſe, and to conduct 
his own affairs ; have no inclination for the wives of his 
neighbours, but be affectionate to his own; and, in 
ſhort, that he may be neither a drunkard, 2 glutton, nor 
a ſpendthrift. The harangue being concluded, he gives 
him a name, reſtores him to the arms of his mother or 
nurſe, and the aſſembly diſperſes, except a few ſele& 
friends, who have an entertainment provided for them 
and ſpend the day in feſtivity and mirth. : 

If the child proves a female, it is carried by the mo- 
ther or nurſe to the midſt of the town, where the con- 
courſe is greateſt, and there laid upon a mat, with a 
ſtick in its hand. A female orator pronounces the ha- 
rangue, with prayers that the child may inherit the ac- 
compliſhments of the mother, and like her be poſſeſſed of 
every female virtue, as chaſtity, obedience to her huſ- 
band, affection for her children, and reſolution to aid, 
follow, and ſupport her lord in all dangers and difficul- 
tles. ; , 

The eldeſt ſon is allowed to inherit all the effects 
and women of his father, except his giving ſmall por- 
tions to the younger ſons; but a married man who dies 


| without male iflue, paſſes over his daughters, and leaves 


his ſubſtance to his nephews ; and if the whole male line 
happens to be extinct, the effects then belong to the 


crown, only the king is to ſee that care be taken of the 


daughters. | | | 
he chief employment of theſe negroes conſiſts in cul- 
tivating the earth ; for they have no fiſhing, except in a 
few rivers; nor trade, but in exchanging the productions 
of their plantations for the fiſh and other commodities 
found among the negroes of the coaſt, _ 
The general language of the inland countries is the 
Quojan, though ſeveral provinces have particular dialects, 
which almoſt form a new language. The negroes of 
rank endeavour to talk with elegance, and are particular- 
ly fond of ſimilies, allegories, and parables; thus the 
moſt trivial diſcourſe has ſomething of poetical ornament : 
nor are they entirely ignorant of the ſciences, eſpecially 
aſtronomy, for they diſtinguiſh the time of the night by 
the ſtars. . x He P 
In this country the ceremonies of interment in gene- 
ral reſemble thoſe related of the other neighbouring na- 
tions, but differ in ſome particulars, The body being 
waſhed, they prop it up in an ered poſture, adorn the 
hair, dreſs it in its beſt clothes, put a bow and arrow 
in its hands; and in the mean while the friends per- 
form a kind of mock ſkirmiſh ; after which falling upon 
their knees with their backs to the corpſe, they with a 
menacing air draw their bows, and vow to be revenged 
on any one who has been acceſſary to the death of their 
friend, or ſhall dare to aſperſe his character. They then 
ſtrangle ſome of their ſlaves, whom they exhort to attend 


their friend in the next world with great diligence ; 


but before theſe unhappy victims are thus offered at the 
ſhrines of ſuperſtition and ignorance, they feed them 
with all the delicacies the country affords, At length 
the corpſe is laid upon a plank or bier, and carried upon 
the ſhoulders of men to the grave, into which it is 
thrown, together with the bodies of the ſacrificed ſlaves, 
their mats, baſons, and kitchen utenſils, Over all is 
thrown another mat, and upon this abundancee of earth. 
The relations build round the grave a hut, with an iron 
rod at the top, to which are ſuſpended the bow and ar- 


rows, and other arms of the deceaſed, by way of eſ⸗ 
oh 1 2 e 19 7 etecheon; 
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cutcheon. But if the deceaſed be a female, inſtead of 
arms they hang up all the implements of domeſtic induſ- 
try. For ſeveral months all kind of proviſions and liquors 
are brought to the tomb to nouriſh the deceaſed in the 
next world; for they ſuppoſe it will be ſome time before 
he has cleared his new plantations, and formed connec- 
tions in a ſtrange country. | | 

They uſually bury all who belong to the ſame family 
in one grave, at a ſmall diſtance from the place where they 
have died, and theſe burying-places are generally choſen 
in ſome deſerted village. They eſteem human blood too 
precious to be ſpilt, and therefore ſtrangle the ſlaves deſ- 
tined for ſacrifices. This barbarous cuſtom, however, 
declines in moſt provinces ; and where it is ſtill retained, 
parents uſually conceal themſelves and their children, upon 
the leaſt appearance of danger to the king's life, when a 
number of theſe ſacrifices are made, | 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Religion of the interior Kingdoms of Sierra Leona. 


HESE different nations acknowledge one Supreme 
Being, the Creator of all things, to whom they 
attribute infinite power, and infinite knowledge; this being 
they call Canno. They believe that the dead are converted 
into ſpirits, whom they call zanuanins, or protectors, who 
are employed in guarding their former friends. A negro, 
who flies from any danger, haſtes to the tomb of his 
patron ſpirit ; and if he eſcapes, it is attributed to the pro- 
tection of the inviſible being: in return for which he 
ſacrifices a cow, rice, and palm-wine, in the preſence of 
the living friends of the januanin, who fing and dance 
round the tomb. When the Quejans have received any 
injury, they fly to the groves, the ſuppoſed reſidence of. 
the januanins, and there pouring out their complaints, be- 
ſeech them to grant their aſſiſtance in obtaining revenge, 
or to mediate with Canno in their, behalf. In all difficul- 
ties and emergencies they have-likewiſe recourſe to them, 
In ſhort, their veneration for the ſpirits of the deceaſed 
is extreme. Every village has a ſacred grove ſet apart for 
their worſhip, to which great quantities of proviſions are 
brought in the proper ſeaſons. Here alſo perſons labour- 

ing under any affliction implore the aid of the januanins; 
but women, children, and ſlaves, are prohibited entering 
theſe ſacred retreats; for a treſpaſs of this nature would 
paſs for the moſt abominable ſacrilege, which they ſuppoſe 
would be inſtantly puniſhed in the moſt exemplary and 
tragical manner. | n PEPE, 
The Quejans have no leſs faith in magicians and ſor- 
cerers than in ſpirits; for thefe they imagine ſuck human 
blood, and are the inveterate enemies of mankind. They 
likewiſe believe there are other enchanters, whom they 
Kyle bi/lis, that have a power over the ſeaſons, and can 
forward or entirely ſtop the growth of rice. 
The Pu9ans never venture to paſs through a wood 
without company, for fear of meeting with a b illi buſied 
in culling plants and herbs ; and generally fortify them- 
| ſelves with a charm againſt the /ava, or devil, and all his 
miniſters, _ | n 
Theſe imaginary inviſible agents, eſpecially the janua- 
nins, are made the moving ins by which the aftairs 
of government are conducted; for if a woman be ac- 
cuſed of adultery, and no other proof but the allegation 
of her huſband appears, ſhe is acquitted upon beſeeching 
a ſpirit, named belli poari, to confound her if ſhe varies 
from the truth; but if ſhe be afterward convicted, the 
law ordains that her huſband ſhall bring her in the night 
to a public place, where a council ſits. Here, after in- 
voking the januanins,: her eyes are covered, to prevent 
her ſeeing thoſe beings, who are to carry her out of the 
world; and ſhe is left for a while in the belief, that this 
will certainly be her fate. When ſhe has ſuffered the 


moſt dreadful apprehenſions, and the moſt painful ſuſ-|. 
penſe, the oldeſt in council begins a ſolemn diſcourſe 
on the ſhamefulneſs of a diſorderly life, threatening her 
with the moſt cruel puniſhment if ſhe perſiſt in it. Sud- | 


w 
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denly a confuſed murmur, that paſſes for the voice of the 
Januanins, is heard, declaring, that though her crime me- 
rits the moſt rigorous chaſtiſement, ſhe-will be pardoned, 
on account of its being her firſt tranſgreſſion; enjoining 
certain mortifications, and recommending the moſt auſtere 
chaſtity. But if ſhe fall a ſecond time under the ſame cen- 
ſure, and the preſumptions are clear, the bellimo, or high; 
prieſt, with one of his miniſters, and proper officers, ga 
early to her houſe, making a prodigious noiſe with a kind 
of rattles, and ſeizing her, bring her to court, obligin 
her to walk three times round the market-place, attend 
by the ſame noiſe and inſtruments, all of the ſociety of 
belli being admitted evidences of what happens. Then, 
without hearing her defence, or promiſes of reformation, 
they conduct her to a wood ſacred to the januanins, from 
which time ſhe is never more heard of, nor are the people 
ever permitted to mention her name; the negroes being 
ſo credulous as to imagine, that ſhe is — out of the 
world by the januanins. 

They have a feſtival at the approach of the new moon, 
which is chiefly obſerved in the country villages; but 
ſtrangers are not allowed to be preſent at theſe cere- 
monies. The reaſon they aſſign for this practice is 
more ridiculous than the cuſtom itſelf ; for they ſay, 


that the firſt day of the moon being a bloody day, their 
rice would change to a red colour, were theſe ceremonies 
to be neglected. | 5 8 | 

There are other ſuperſtitious ceremonies equally ob- 
ſerved by the negroes of Manow, Folgia, Hondo, Seftos, 
Silm, and Bolm; in each of which is eftabliſhed a ſo- 
ciety called bell;, which is me neu a ſeminary for the 
education of youth, 'of which the king is viſitor or ſu- 
perior. Here the young men learn to dance, fight, fiſh, 
hunt, and eſpecially to chaunt a certain hymn called belli- 
dong, or the praiſes of the bellis, conſiſting of the repeti- 
tion of ſome lewd expreſſions, joined to the moſt indecent 
and laſcivious poſtures, N i 

This ſchool is always ſeated in a thick wood of palm- 
trees, and includes a compaſs of nine or ten miles, in 
which they build huts and clear plantations, for the ſup- 
port of the ſcholars. All females are forbid to approach 
the ſacred grove; and to render this prohibition the more 


effectual, the girls are taught from their infancy to be- 


lieve, that if they violate ſo ſacred a law, the bellis will 
deſtroy them with the moſt excruciating tortures. The ſtu- 
dents are alſo ſtrictly forbid to paſs beyond certain bounds, 
or to converſe with w but the, ſtudents, during the 
time they ſtay there, which, is five years; and as theſe 
are known by a peculiar mark, no excuſe is admitted to 
extenuate the offence. This mark is extremely viſible, it 
conſiſting of cicatrices made from the ear to the ſhoulder 
by hot irons; a painful operation, to which all muſt ſub- 
mit before they are duly matriculated, after which they 
have a new name. Dh phe gs 
While they reſide in this retreat, - they go entirely 
naked, On the day they have finiſhed their ſtudies, they 
are conducted to a village built for that purpoſe, where 
they receive the viſits of their relations of both ſexes, 
and have all the conveniencies of bathing and anointing 
themſelves, 5 SET Os oe, Sims if 
After their friends have ſpent a few days in poliſhing 
their manners, their necks are adorned with glaſs beads 
and leopards teeth, their legs are encircled by copper 
rings and bells, and their head covered with a cap of 
oſier. With theſe marks of wiſdom, and adorned with 
plumes of feathers, they are publickly conducted to the 
palace, where they are ranged in order, amidſt ſurround- 
ing crowds of ſpectators, eſpecially women, who flock 
from all parts to gratify their curioſity. They firſt un- 
cover their heads, and afterward repeat, one after another, 
the bymn and dance taught them at the college for this 
occaſion. The dance being finiſhed, each ſagona, or 
teacher, calls his own pupil, and delivers him over to his 
parents, letting them know the name he had given him 
upon entering the college. | N Fn 
A perſon who has paſſed through his ſtudies with re- 
putation, is eſteemed qualified for all employments, and 
is entitled to a number of important privileges; but the 


quolgas, or dunces, who have either not been admitted 
N PO. RO | | © wh 
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into the ſociety, or were incapable of inſtruction, are, by | 
an eſtabliſhed law, excluded from all public offices. 
They bave alſo a female inſtitution of the ſame nature. 
At a time appointed by the king, a number of ſmall huts 
are erected in the midi} of a remote wood, for the recep- 
tion of thoſe young females who chooſe to be initiated into 
the myſteries of the ſociety, When they firft meet, the 
r av ancient watron of diſtindtion, appointed by 
| king to preſide over the reſt, enters upon the office, by 
giving ao entertainment to her ſcholars, and then exhorts 
them to comply with the laws of the ſiſterhood, to live 
together in perſect harmony, and labours to reconcile 
them to this ſhort receſs of four months from the world. 
Upon this they ſhave their heads, throw off the few 
clothes they wear, and remain naked during their abode. 
in the ſeminary. They are no ſooner ſtripped than they 
are conducted to a rivulet, where they are waſhed, anoint- 
ed, and circumciſed, by 2 off part of the clitoris ; 
an operation ſoon over, and eaſily healed. M7 
Their ſtudies conſiſt in learning to dance and fing verſes, 
which are equally indecent, both in the words and poſtures, 
with thoſe taught the boys in the male college. No men 
are allowed to viſit them, and even the women who enter 
their bounds are firſt ſtripped naked; When the time of 
their noviciate is expired, their parents ſend them pieces 
of ſcarlet cloth, copper rings, and bracelets, glaſs neck - 
laces, and other ornaments. Thus equipped, they march 
to the royal palace, preceded by the matron, the inhabi- 
tants of whole provinces aſſembling to behold them. 
There the matron fits idle, while the girls friſk it away, 
dancing and ſinging merrily to the ſound of a tabor ; 
after which they ate delivered to their ſeveral families, 
with applauſes proportioned to their merit, and the pro- 


— 
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A Deſcription of the River G An, ond of the Engliſh an 
other European Forts upon it ; with a conciſe Account of 
the Trade carried on with the Negroes on its Banks. 


H E great river Gambia was formerly known by the 
1 name of Gambro, which is ſtill retained by the 
French. This river diſcharges itſelf into the ocean be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Raxo; or, to ſpeak with more 
preciſion, between Cape St. ary on the ſouth, and Bird 
or Broken land on the north, which are fix leagues 
_ diſtant from each other. The river is divided by a multi- 


were the firſt Europeans that eſtabliſhed this commerce, 


However, Labat aſſerts, that the merchants of Dieppe and 
Roan were conſiderable traders on this river before the 
Portugueſe began their diſcoveries: in Africa: but as the 
Normans found it leſs advantageous than their commerce 
with the coaſt of Guinea, which brought gold and ivory 
to France, they at laſt abandoned it for their eſtabliſh. 
ments on the ſouthern coaſt of Africa. 

Whether there be any truth in the above aſſertion, we 
ſhall not here pretend to determine: it is certain that the 
Portugueſe, eager in the ſearch of diſcoveries, and of what- 
ever could contribute to the advancement of trade, eſta- 
bliſhed factories not only along the coaſt, but in the in- 
terior kingdoms up the Gambia, as high as the Engliſb 
trade, at preſent ; which. is proved by the ruins of many 
forts in different places. The Engliſb at length ſucceeded 
the Portugueſe in the trade up this river, taking paſſeſſion 
of a number of advantageous poſts which the others had 
abandoned, and fortifying themſelves on a ſmall iſland 
between Albreda and 7iljray, ſituated at the diſtance of 
fix miles from the mouth of the river. Here they built 
a fort, which was razed to the ground by the French, 
and being rebuilt, was afterward deſtroyed by pirates; a 
loſs which the company could never have recovered with- 
out the afliſtance of parliament. 

The next eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh company is on 
the river Cabata, which falls into the Gambia almoſt 
oppolite to the ſouth {ide of Fames's {land ; but here the 
trade is inconſiderable, the chief purpoſe of the f 
being to furniſh Fames's Fort with proviſions. On the 
north ſide of the river, oppoſite to Fames's Iſand, ſtands 
the Engliſh factory of Filfray, or Gillyfree, which is plea- 
ſantly ſituated, and ſupplies Fames's Fort with all kinds of 
vegetables, Here the king of Barra exacts a duty upon 
all ſhipping that paſs up the river, to which the Engliß, 


: | as well as other Europeans, are obliged to ſubmit. 


. James's. For, or, as it is uſually called, James Fort, is 
ſituated on a ſmall iſland of the ſame name, in the middle 
of the Gambia, the whole breadth of the river heing here 
about ſeven miles. The iſland is the property of the Eng- 
ii; but ſubject to a ſmall tribute to the king of Barra. 
It is about three-quarters of a mile round; the fort is re- 


| gular, and defended by four batteries, each mounting ſeven 


pieces of cannon, which on every fide command the river. 
Under the walls of the fort, facing the water, are erect- 
ed two batteries, each mounted with four twenty-four 
pounders ; and between both are planted" ſmaller guns for 
ſalutes. The whole artillery of the fort amounts to forty- 
five pieces of cannon. Within the walls are a number of 


very commodious apartments for the governor, chief mer-= _. 


tude of iſlands and ſand - banks; and its broadeſt channel |chants, factors, writers, and military officers, the lower 
does not exceed three leagues, At Foar, fifty leagues up | apartments being employed in magazines and ſtorehouſes. 


the river, it is a mile broad; a forty-gun ſhip may fail 


The ſoldiers, artificers, ſervants, and ſlaves of the fort, are 


up thither : and at Baracconda, which. is five hundred {lodged in barracks without the walls; but theſe are built 


miles diſtance from its mouth, it is navigable for ſhips of 
an hundred and fiſty tons burthen. Tho ſeaſon for mak- 
ing this voyage is from December till June, when” the 
river flows in a ſmooth, equal, and not very rapid ſtream; 
but during the reſt of the year the paſſage up it is diflicult, | 
if not impaſſable, on account of the extraordinary ſwell. 

| by the rains, which fall in theſe countries with 
' great violence. A ee 
- Many attempts have been made to penetrate to the 
ſource of this river; but all of them have been unſuc- 


with ſtone and lime, and are ſtrong and convenient as the 
fort itſelf, the whole being ſurrounded with paliſadoes, as 
well as by the river, and by canals drawn from it. Under- 
neath the apartments of the ſervants are magazines, and 
the flaves ate lodged below the ſoldiers barracks. 57 

The next Engliſb factory is at Vintain, or Bintan, 
upon a river of the ſame name, which falls into the 


| Gambia, about fix miles above Fames's Fort. The chief 


commerce of this ſmall factory conſiſts in hides, ivory, 
and wax. Eight miles farther up the river is a factorx 


ceſsful,' the Engl ſeldom reaching farther than Barac- called Ferea, ſituated in a kingdom of the ſame name, 


which affords little trade beſides that of wax, of which 


From ames's Ind, which is near the mouth of the there is great plenty. The next is a ſmall factory at 


river, to 


acconda, the ſoundings are never leſs than four | Tankeoval, in the kingdom of Caen, on the ſouth ſide 


fathoms and a half in the ſhalloweſt parts of the true of the Gambia; and ſomething higher up the river is the 
channel, and are generally from five to eleven. The river factory of Foar, ſituated three miles up the country in the 
is enriched with 2 multitude of beautiful iſlands, ſome | dominions. of the king of Bar/ally. There is not upon 
Covered with wood, and filled with animals. Theſe fre- | the whole river a more flouriſhing trade than is carri- 
quently render it extremely narrow; but this inconveni- ed on by this town and factory. Higher up the river 
ence is balanced by its depth being increaſed, from the wa- are the factories of Samy, Tamyalenaa, and Futaden- 
ter being there confined within narrower limits. ſada; which laſt place is ſituated at leaſt four hundred 

As the chief trade with the natives of Gambia is carried | and eighty miles from the ſra; and yet Mr. Afoore ob- 


on with the Zxg/tfh, we ſhall begin with deſcribing their 


ſerves, that the river is as broad as the Thames at. Ti- 


ſettlements upon it. The time when they firſt began to bury Fort, Here the Gambia, with its beautiful wind- 


| frequent it cannot be determined; nor is it known wes! ings, forms 3 agreeable proſpect, only equalled 


by 
the 


— 
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the verdure of the trees and the fertility of the adjacent 


country at Cantor, ſeveral provinces of which are ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by theſe delightful curvatures of 
the river. WES v9 
The principal articles of trade on this river are gold, 
flaves, ivory, and wax; for as to the gum-trade, it is not 
yet brought to any degree of perfection. The factors, in 
ſome years, purchaſe above two thouſand ſlaves, moſt of 
which are priſoners of war, perſons ſtolen from neigh- 
bouring countries, or criminals ; though ſome are the 
children of thoſe who are born ſlaves, and are bred by the 
deſcendants of the Portugueſe, who make them an article 
of trade. Since the ſlave - trade became ſo profitable to the 
negroe princes, it has ſubverted the courſe of juſtice; and 
not only every crime, but every flight. miſdemeanor, is 
uniſhed with ſlavery. Thus murder, adultery, theft, 
and robbery are confounded with the moſt trivial faults, 
and all puniſhed in the ſame manner. Mr. Moore ob- 
ſerves,” that a negroe ſhooting an arrow at a tyger who 
had killed his goat, had the misfortune to ſlay a man; 
when, though the king was informed of the circumſtance 
of this fact, he bad the inhumanity to ſell the unhappy 
wretch, with his wife, children, and effects, 2 the 
bother ſlaves for whom he had pn with the Engliſb. 
L arge quantities of ivory are ſometimes brought to the 
factorics from Mundingo. The negroes procure it either 


* 
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by hunting elephants, and laying them with their ar- 


rows, ſwords, or darts, or from ſuch of theſe animals as 


have died a natural death. The bees-wax, of which pro- 


digious quantities are produced in all the kingdoms along 
tze Gambia, is another article of commerce. 


8 EC- T. M. | 9 
Of the 


Manners and Cuiloms of the Natives. 

- IP HERE. are a great variety of kingdoms, principali- 
ties, and petty ſtates between the rivers Sierra Leo- 
na and Senegal, of which we ſcarcely know the names, 
travellers having related only ſuch trivial circumſtances as 
fell under their own obſervation, or occurrences: merely, 
relating to the trade and navigation of the Gambia; but 
with reſpect to the extent of the dominions, and the pe- 
culiar cuſtoms of the different nations, their religion, po- 
licy, and laws, they are almoſt entirely ſilent; and. we 
know little, except what relates to the MHundingoes, Jol- 
 loiffs, Pholeys or Foulies, and Portugueſe. When this 


country was conquered by-the laſt-named people, about 
the year 1429,-ſome of that nation ſettled in it, who 


having from that time cohabited with theſe Mundingoes, 
they are at length become nearly as black as the unmixed 
natives; but as this mixed race ſtil] retain a ſort of baſ- 
tard Portugueſe language, and as they chriſten and marry 
by the help of a prieſt annually ſent thither from St. Jago, 

one of the Cape de Verd lands, they till eſteem themſelves 
Portugueſe Chriſtians, as much as if they were actually 
natives of Portugal; and nothing makes them more angry 
than to call them negroes, that being a term they uſe on- 
ly for flaves. © e | 


The various nations that dwell on the banks of the 


Sambia, and extend to Cape Verga, have the general name 
of Mundingoes, and are ſaid to reſemble each other not on- 
ly in their complexion, features, and language, but in 
their manners and policy. The kingdom is of vaſt ex- 
tent, both along the coaſt, and into the interior countries 
on the banks of the Gambia; but its frontiers cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty. ili 5 
Mr. Moore obſerves, that the natives are generally of a 
jet - black complexion, and are remarkable for the flatneſs 
of their noſes, and the thickneſs of their lips. Janeguin, 
however, affirms, that theſe. features are by no means 
natural to them, but the conſequence of the cuſtom of 
the women's ſuckling their children over their ſhoulders ; 
and Moor- attributes it to the great care taken to form 
their features to that caſt ;' for nothing, he obſerves, is 
in their opinion ſo beautiful as large noſtrils, flat noſes, 
. thick lips, and; among the women, large, looſe, and flab- 
by breaſts. e HOLT ye b ONT ads 
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Nen of Monpinco,.with. on Account of the 
prince of the blood, and a ſon of the reigning monarch; 


2 great crime, and a 


i e A. 


Tue people are ſociable, rational, and humane, When⸗ 
ever Mr. Moore viſited their towns, he met with the moſt 
cordial reception, the men running out to welcome his 


had never beheld a white man, fled at the ſight of him. 
Some even preſſed him to enter their huts, and entertain- 
ed him in the beſt manner they were able, bringing out 
their wives and daughters for him to ſalute; their aſto- 
niſhment and curioſity being equally raiſed' by his com- 
plexion, habit, ſpeech, and manners. ar 
Theſe people are in general briſk and lively; and paſs 
away half their time in muſic, dancing, mirth, and a 
good-humoured gaiety; yet being fond of company, and 
at the ſame time warm and impetuous, they fall into fre- 
quent quarrels, and the diſcord of the night frequently 
deſtroys the pleaſures of the day. Nothing is more uſual; 
upon any affront or injurious, expreſſion, than challenges 
to ſingle combat; but their heat ſubſiding almoſt as ſoon 


the blows that are uſually given are the effects of ſudden 
| paſſion. But when they really engage, nothing can be more 
furious than the animoſity with which-they. ruſh upon 


way. The fury of tygers,” ſays Zobſon, e is far infe- 
riot to theirs, every organ and limb expteſſing the keeneſt 
hatred; their eyes ſeem to dart fire; they gnaſh their 
expreſſions; nor is their animoſity confined to invectives, 


the death of one of the parties, and ſometimes in a blood 


war between two nations, each taking part with their 


countryman.” 


cularly in reſpect to pride of birth and anceſtry. While 
Mr. Moore was at Butto, on the river Gambia, he ſaw a 
difpute of honour ariſe between Bo- Jobn, , who was a 


Each flew to arms, and were fired with ſuch reſentment; 
that the ſpectators had the utmoſt difficulty to prevent fa- 
tal conſequences ;. and yet the whole contention only pro- 


they were parted,'there was no-preventing a formal chal- 
lenge, after which the author found it no hard matter to 
reconcile them; but at the very time they were vowing a 
ſincere friendſhip, they alſo threatened to reſume the diſ- 
pute as ſoon as they had a proper opportunity, as if they 
thought menaces neceſſary to prevent the by- ders en- 
tertaining a mean opinion of their courage. 
The character of the people who inhabit the interior 
parts of the country is ſaid to have been of late much 
amended: formerly they were diſtinguiſhed as extremely 
crafty and knaviſh, even in the moſt trifling affairs. If a 
perſon had fold any thing in the morning, it was allowa- 
ble for him to retract his bargain, upon offering reſtitu- 
tion before ſun- ſet: a cuſtom that gave occaſion for much 
fraud; for if a perſon had bought, only a fowl, or an eggs 
he could not, without much danger, eat it before the next 
day, as he might be ſubject to pay ten times the value, 


| ſhould reſtitution be demanded, and he unable to produce 


it. "Theſe pernicious practices are, however, in a good 
meaſure aboliſhed, commerce with ftrangets having taught 
them the neceſſity of being delicate in points that affect 
their credit. 3 = 

The men ſalute each other b 
man ſalutes a woman, he runs his noſe cloſe to her, as if 
to ſmell her, and falls back twice. It is the higheſt in- 
dignity to offer their left hand in ſalutations. When a 
man, after an abſence of two or three days, returns to his 
family, his women throw themſelves on their knees before 
him; and their omitting this mark of reſpe& is thought 
proof that they entertain little eſteem 


4 


for their lord. 


the care of the women, while the men cultiyate the rice 
which is requiſite to furniſh” food: for the family, and 
ſpend the reſt of their time in indolence. After laying 
up what is ſufficient for their ,own conſumption; the wo- 


men have a right to diſpoſe of the reſt; hut are account- 


* 


tions take 1 with reſpect: to their poultry, of 
| 3 * Nn „ 


eee 


each other with whatever weapons happen to lie in their 


teeth, and pour forth the moſt opprobrious and vilifying 


able to their huſbands forthe profits. The ſame regula- 
which 
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arrival by kiſſing his hands; though ſome women, Who 


as kindled, they ſeldom fight a deliberate battle, for al! 


— 


for when they fight, the diſpute is commonly ended by 


In points of honour they are extremely jealous, parti« | 


ceeded from a compariſon of their parentage. Though 


ſhaking hands z but ifa 


Every thing relating to domeſtic economy is left to 


the language of the Mundingoes, Cayor, and ſtretches from 


yet are not ſubject to any of the kings of the country, 


ill in one nation, they break up their tow¾ne, and remove 


Though the Ph» 


natives eſteem it a. bleſſing to have a Pbaley town in their 


_ tieat them in an inhoſpitable manner. Pheir humanity 
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they breed a great number; for theſe articles are their | 


rincipdl ſupport, and no inconfiderable branch of trade. 
Many of the Mundingoes take a pride in keeping a crowd 
of ſlaves, whom they treat in ſo kind, gentle, and humane 
a manner, that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the maſter from 
the ſlave : the women, in particular, wear necklaces, 
bracelets, and A of ſilver, amber, and coral; and 
Mr. Abos ſays, that he has ſeen female ſlaves wear trin- 
kets to the value of thirty pounds ſterling. Moſt of theſe 
flaves are born in the families of their maſters, and are as 
natural to them as their own children. At Butto, he adds, 
is a village of two hundred fouls, compoſed of female 
flaves, all of them belonging to one;nobleman of Mundin- 
ge, who treats them with the tenderneſs. of wives and 
children. In moſt other parts. of Africa the maſter has a 
right to ſell all the ſlaves born in his family; but in Mun- 
ding this is conſidered as a crime; ſo that if any of them 
are diſpoſed of without their own confent, and againſt the 
will of their fellow-ſlaves; they all abandon their maſter, 
and ſeek a retreat in another kingdom; for though in 
this caſe he has no power to puniſh: them, yet they think 
it diſhonourable to enter into the fervice of another maſter 
in the fame kingdom. tha SEP), ANY 
We might here treat of the marriages and funerals of 
the Mundingzes ;; but a deſcription of theſe and other ce- 
remonies we ſhall defer to another ſection, in which we 
Hall give a minute deſcriptior of the cuſtoms of the inte- 
rior negroes on the banks of the Gambia. | 
Of the PRoLEYs, or FouLIEs, with: an Account of their 


Cuſtoms and Manners, 


- 4 


OME authors afſert, that the kingdom of Pholey is di- 
vided from the kingdom of Faloff by a lake called, in 


eaſt to about one hundred and eighty miles; but its 
limits ſrom ſouth to north are not aſcertained, though it 
extends à great way to the ſouthward. | 
Mr. Moore, however,” gives a' very different account, 
and fays,' that- the Pholeys live in clans, build towns, and 
are in every kingdom and country on each fide the river; 


though they live in their tertitories; for if they are uſed 


to another. They have chiefs of their own, who rule 
with ſuch moderation, that every act of government ſeems 
rather an act of the people than of one man. This form 
of government is eaſily adminiſtered, beeauſe the people 
are of à good and quiet diſpoſition, and fo well in- 
ſtructed in what is juſt and right, that a man who does ill 
 bimfelf to univerſal contempt. 

; natives of all theſe countries, not being avaricious 


very little; and hence the kings willingly allow the Pho- | 


s to liye in their dominions, and cultivate the earth. 
Tbe Pheleys have in general a tawney complexion, 


many of them are of as deep a black as the Mun- 
 dingoes ; and it is ſuppoſed that their alliances with the | 
Aoors have given them the mixed colour between the 


true olive and the black. They are rather of a low ſta- 
ture, but have a genteel and cafy ſhape; with an air pecu- 


liarly delicate and a recable: 1 — ThE 
low are ſtrangers in the country, they 


are the greateſt plunters in it. They are extremely in- 
duftrious and frugal, and raiſe much more corn and cot- 
ton than they confume, which they ſell at reaſonable 
rates; and are ſo remarkable for their hoſpitality, that the 
neighbourhood; and their behaviour has gained them ſuch 
reputation that it is- eſteemed infamous for any one to 


extends to all, but they ate doubly kind to people of their 


own race t and if they know of any one of their body de- 


ing made a ſlave, they will readily, redeem him. As th 
have plenty of food, they never ſuffer any of their on 


kin rows at a diſtance from each other to avoid fire,, and 


Fill lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts, but frequently go 


of land, deſire no more than they can uſe ; and as they do | 
not plough with horſes; or other cattle, they can uſe but | _ 


* 


- 


GEOGRAPHY. 1 


Theſe people are ſeldom angry, and Mr. Moore ob- 
ſerves, that he never heard them abuſe each other; yer 
this mildneſs is far from proceeding from want of cou- 
rage, they being as brave as any people of Africa, and 
very expert in the uſe of their arms, which are javelins 
cutlaſſes, bows and arrows, and, upon occafion, guns. 
Tbey uſually ſettle near ſome Mundingo town, there be- 
ing ſcarce any of note up the river that has not a Pholey 
town near it. Moſt of them ſpeak Arabic, which is 
taught in their ſchools; and they are able to read the 
Koran in that language, though they have a vulgar tongue 
called Pholey. They are ſtriẽt Mabometant, and ſcarce 
any of them will drink brandy, or any thing ſtronger than 
ſugar and water. 1 | 
:- The Pholeys are ſo ſkilful in the management of cattle, 
that the Afundingees leave theirs to their care. The whole 
herd belonging to a town feed all day in the ſavannahs, 
and after the crop is off, in the rice-grounds. Th 
have a place without each town. for their cattle, ſur- 
| rounded by a circular hedge, and within this encloſure 
they raiſe a ſtage about eight feet high, and eight or ten 
feet wide, covered with a thatched roof; all the ſides are 
open, and they aſcend to it by a ladder. Round this. 
ſtage they fix a number of ſtakes, and when the cattle are 
brought up at night, each beaſt is tied to a ſeparate ſtake 
with a ſtrong rope made of the bark of trees. The cows. 
are then milked, and four or five men ſtay upon the tage 
all night with their arms to guard them from the lions, 
tygers, and other wild beaſts. Their houſes are built in 
a very. regular manner, they being round ſtructures placed 


| 
; 


each of them has a thatched roof ſomewhat refembling a 
4 — 
Theſe people are alfo great huntſmen, and not only 


twenty or thirty in a company to hunt elephants ; whoſe 
teeth they fell, and whoſe fleth they ſmoke-dry and eat, 
keeping it for ſeveral months together. As the elephants 
here generally go in droves of one or two andre they 
do great miſchief by pulling up the trees by the E and 
trampling down the corn; to prevent which, when the 
natives have any ſuſpicion of their cominꝑ, they make fires. 
round their corn to keep them out. F 

They are almoſt the only people who make butter, and 
ſell cattle at ſome diſtance up the river. They are very 
FER in their dreſs, and never wear any other cloaths 
but long robes of white cotton, which they make them- 
ſelves. They are always very clean, eſpecially the wo- 
men, who keep their houſes exceedingly neat. Fhey are, 
however, in ſome particulars very ſuperſtitious : for if - 
they chance to know that any perſon who buys milk of 
them 15 — it, they will from theneeforth on no confide- 
ration ſel] that perſon any more, from their imagining that 
boiling the milk makes the cows dry, Fo ow 


" 


/ 


— 


; 
| 
Of the Cuſtoms and Manners of the JALOE88, with a can 
ciſe Account of the Kingdoms of DAMzr and BARSALLY. . 


T: E 5, or Fallai 5, inhabit the north ſide oß 
' & the Naefe — a great way into the 
interior country, and alſo to the river Senegal, Fhein 
-complexion is exceedingly black, and more beautiful than 
that of moſt of the ſurrounding nations; not have they, 
like the Mundingoes, very flat noſes and thick lips. Hence 
the notions they entertain of —_— by moſt wri- 
ters to be very different from thoſe of their.neighbours, 
for they admire a-ſmall well-proportioned: noſe, a little 
mouth, thin lips, with-a gentle pouting in the under-lip, 
and lively eyes; for people generally fix the ſtandard 
of beauty from what they perceive among themſelves, 
and form their taſte by that ſymmetry. of features which 


is moſt familiar to them. | PI. 
Phe general dreſi of the Fabffs is a kind of looſe: ca- 
licoe ſurplice, that hangs don below the knee, and 
which they ſometimes plait about the waiſt in a very 

reeable manner. They wear a great number of gold 


*. 


- 
- 


rope to want; hut ſupport the old, the blind, and the 
e, equally, with the others. 8 gs 


trinkets in their hair, ears, noſes, and round thæir necks, 


Inns, 
CY - 


mercial iatere 


i& n 
particularly fond of 


Jaxerrs. 


arms, and legs; but the women are 
ſuch ornaments» 8 e a 
Theſe people are in general of a warlike diſpoſition, 
and naturally ſtrong and vigorous. Thoſe, at leaſt, who 
live near the Gambia are good-natured, humane, 
rous, hoſpitable, modeſt, and are remarkable for their 
honeſty. Their eſtates chiefly.confiſt in droves of ca- 
mels, dromedaries, cows, goats, millet, and fruit. In 
the audiences'they grant the Europeans, they always ap- 
r with a becoming magnificence, and great decorum 
of behaviour. They are uſually ſeated on a throne, and 
covered with a long red or blue robe, adorned with tufts 
of hair from the tail of an elephant, or ſome other beaſt; 
ſmall pieces of ivory or coral, and a crown of oſier on 
their head, adorned with little horns of ſmall deer, ante- 
lopes, and other animals. They proceed with great ſo- 
lemnity to the place of audience, which in fine weather 
is commonly under the ſhade of, a wide-ſpreading tree, 
round which their guards are ranged ; they always have a 
pipe of tobacco in their mouths. Nothing,” ſays our 
author, © can exceed the dignity with which theſe princes 
take out the pipe to. interrogate an ambaſſador concerning, 
his commiſſion ; for this is done with a gravity and ſo- 


N of countenance and manner altogether peculiar, 
and of which no European, who has not ſeen it, can form 


any idea... | | 
: fe is ſaid that the damel, or prince of the Jaleff5, near 
| al, has two officers under him, of very high rank. 
The one, called condy,. preſides over all military affairs, 
and has the command of the army; the other, called the 
great jeraſo, fits at the head of civil affairs, and is chief 
in all courts of juſtice; by virtue of which office he takes 
circuits round the province to hear complaints, and. re- 
dreſs grievances. Another officer, called the allair, is 
treaſurer to the crown, and has under him ſubaltern offi- 
cers, named alcades, who are the chicfs in the villages 
where they reſide, and a kind of juſtices of the peace, 
though, in all important caſes, appeals are frequently 
made to the jarafo when he performs his circuit. 
As there are a great number of petty kings included 
under the general name of ale princes, ſo there are 
| perpetual wars in ſome part or other of this large tract of 
country, When a rupture with ſome other power is re- 
ſolyed on, the condy aſſembles the troops, which ſeldom 
or never exceed five hundred in number; and thus their 
teſt battles are only ſkirmiſhes, in which very few are 
ft dead on the field. It is ſaid, that in the whole king- 
dom of Damel there are ſcarce horſes ſufficient to tnount 
two hundred men, and yet the ſtreugth of their armies 
chiefly conſiſts in their cavalry. The king of Damel is, 
however, a potent prince for that part of the world; his 
army is well ſupplied with proviſions, and hundreds af 
women daily attend the camp with live cattle for the uſe 
of the troops, as well as fruit, roots, and all kinds of ve- 
getables. , .; ; -. 15 11105 A 
The arms of the cavalry are long darts, a kind of jave- 
lin bearded like an arrow, and ſhort ſwords, which they. 
uſe when they diſmount, a part of diſcipline they are al- 
Ways trained to, and frequently practiſe in battle. The 
Infantry are armed with ſeymetars, javelins, and a quiver, 


; 


containing 


which is attended with almoſt certain death. Their bows 
are made of a kind of hard reed, that reſembles the bam» | 
The negroes are ſuch excellent markſmen, that, 


in ſhooting. at a mark, few of them would fail to hit a 
| thilling at fifty paces diſtance; but they fight in aii irre- 


] 


gular and tumultuous manner, both ſides marching into 
the midſt. of the plain pitched: upon. for, the engagement, 


without the leaſt order or diſcipline, their inſtruments of | 
wart ſounding all the while, and making a- moſt horrible 
f din. s On their comin within a proper diſtance, the in- 
; ory make à gener 
which they engage ſword in hand; but having their com- 

| in view, kill as-few,:.and make as many 
priſoners ag. poſſible 3 ſor the captives of all ranks and 
Ages are ſold, for flaves, Though the carnage in the field 
is frequently: inconſiderable, yet their battles are often 
followed by fatal conſequences, as ſew of thoſe who are 
wounded with their poiſoned arrows ever recover. Mr. 
Mere aſfitme, that the Je are extremely delicate with | 


; * 


days, and at le 
gins to faint under the fatigue of action, they enter upon 


the ſame king, on the river Gambia. 


| abſolute authority over thoſe governors; for if 


than the implicit reſpect paid b 


ten or twelve poiſoned arrows, a wound from 


diſcharge of their arraws,. after | 
| bie.. 


1: {©} % Jay 
reſpect to military honour, preferring death to the ſmal - 
left reproach on their courage; and this animates them 
no leſs than the dread of ſlavery, to behave with the ut- 


moſt intrepidity. Should the firſt ſhock of battle fail to 


renew it for ſeveral 


decide the victory, they frequen 
of both ſides be- 


th, when the obſtinacy 


a treaty, by means of their marbuts, who meet in the 


field between the two armies; and if they agree about 


the articles of convention, they ſwear upon the Koran td 
be faithful to their engagements, L 

The king of Barſally, whom Mr. ore ſaw in the year 
1732, had a great number of women; but when he went 
abroad, he was ſeldom attended by above two, who were 
dreſſed in all their finery. The uſual refidence of this 
prince was then at Cabone, a town ſituated near the ſea, 
an hundred miles from Joar, another town belonging to 


Wben this king was in want of brandy, or any other 
of the luxuries of Europe, he ſent to defire the governor 
of Fames's Fort to diſpatch a boat with it, and in order to 
purchaſe it, plundered the neighbouring towns, and ſeiz- 
ed a number of his ſubjects, whom he ſold for flaves, and 
obtained European commodities in exchange. This was 

his method of ſupplying himſelf when at peace with his 


neighbours; whence his people were never ſo happy and 


ſecure as when at war, their moſt cruel enemy bein 
their king, and their greateſt danger ariſing from hi 
who. ougtit to protect them in their liberties, lives, and 
property. | ; 1 

Te kingdom of Barſalhy is divided into a number of 
provinces, over which are governors, called bumeys, who 
pay-the king- an-annual homage and a certain revenue 
or tribute. Theſe bumeys have abſolute power with- 
in their juriſdictions, but ſeldom their prerogative 
ſo far as to incur the diſlike of the people, whoſe affec- 
tions are the ſureſt barriers againſt the tyrannical en- 
croachments of the king. His majeſty has, however, an 


| ein 
tempt to throw off their ſubjection, his ſtanding 
are always ſufficient to reduce them to obedience; but 
this ſeldom or never happens, it being for the intereſt of 
both to live in amity, the one to acknowledge the homage 
that is due, and the other to require no more. Thus the 
king enjoys a deſpotic dominion; without having the 
whole load of government upon his ſhoulders : while the 
bumeys enjoy all the privileges of crowned heads, except 
their being obliged to acknowledge a ſuperior ; and: the 
people, when freed from violence, are in the full po: 
of happineſs, by having a kind of mediator between them 
and the monarch, who conſiders them as his flaves. 
The king maintains ſo ſtrictly his deſpotic power, that 
he has no other counſellor beſides, his prime miniſter, or 


rather bis prime ſlave ; for nothing can be more fervite 


im to the nod of ' his 
maſter. This miniſter is at the ſame time general of the 
king's forces, and interpreter of his will, from the latter of 
which he muſt never deviate : he is termed the pong. 
bro, or maſter of the horſe, and upon all public occaſions 
beats the ſword' of Rate before the king. 


er. >” 


4 particular Deſcription of the River Senegal, and the 
"Country on its Banks; with an account of the valuable 
Drug called Gum Senegal, er Gum Arabic, the Manner 
in da, f. it is produced; the Congueft. of the Country by the 
. Engliſh; and its recent Change of Mafters, 
E now come to the great river Senegal, the ſource 
of which'is as little known as that of the Game - 
Some phers maintain, that it is one of the 
channels by which the Niger diſcharges its waters into 
the Atlantic ocean. 
of Africa; and after à courſe of above three hundred 
miles, nearly due eaſt and weſt; is ſaid to divide into 
three branches, the moſt fouthern of which is the Sierra 
Leona, the middle the Gambia, and the moſt northerly tibe 
VCC 
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The Niger riſes in the eaftern- parts 


nog 


Jenegal i whence the whole tract of tountry deſcribed in 
this chapter, obtained the name of Nigritia, from the 
river Niger. This opinion can, however, be no other- 
wiſe ſupported than by conjectute, and cannot poſſibly 
de eſtabliſhed until diſcoveries have been carried much 
farther. up theſe rivers; though there is no doubt that 
one of them at leaſt is the very tiver which the ancients 
The Senegal is one of the largeft rivers of Arien; for 
from the lake Benin, to the fartheſt part of which the 
Europeans have penetrated, it runs two thouſand four 
Hundred miles in irs courſe to the ſea, in which it general- 
iy proceeds from the eaſt to the weſt ; but within two 
Leagues of the ocean it takes a ſudden turn to the ſouth, 
and for-the remainder of its paſſage is ſeparated from the 
ſea only by a natural ridge, in ſome places not above two 
hundred yards broad. By this curve it prolongs its courſe 
for twenty-five leagues farther from north to ſouth, till at 
length it diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, in the ſixteenth 
degree of north latitude. | 
Both this river, the Gambia, and Sierra Leona, over- 
How their banks like the Nile, and much about the fame 
time of the year. The Senegal is forty days before it 
comes to its height, and when it has overflowed its banks, 
its channel is difficult to be found by thoſe who have row- 
ed up it in boats. The French once ſent thirty men up 
this river, ho rowed a thouſand miles; but ſuffered ſuch 
hardſhips, that only five lived to return. Their boat 
once ſtuck faſt, it is faid, on the tops of trees, from which 
it was with great difficulty diſengaged. PRES Þ 
This great river is extremely rapid at its mouth, which 
1s attributed to ſo large a body of water being confined 
within ſo narrow a channel; the mouth of the river being 


— 


only half a league over, and choaked up by a bar, which 
renders the r wit exceedingly difficult and dangerous 


eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon, when the prodigious ſwell 
of the river, and the ſouth-weſt winds, oppoſed to its ra- 
id courſe, raiſe waves of ſo prodigious a height at the 
r, that their claſhing reſembles the ſhock of 'moun- 
-tains, and are ſaid to be fo furious as to daſh in pieces 
the ſtouteſt ſhips: yet, according to Labat, the ak ſea- 
ſon, with reſpect to commerce, is in September and No- 
vember, when the winds blowing northerly, exclude all, 
| — of the ſmalleſt boats. 
This bar is doubly: dangerous, not only on account of 
the violence of the e the ſhallowneſs of the wa- 
ter, and the ſhifting of the bar after floods and heavy 
rains, by which the channels are loſt, and new ſoundings 
become neceflary to diſcover them. The Senegal would 
indeed be quite ſhut up, were it not for one channel, four 
hundred yards broad, and two fathoms deep, that has long 
kept its ſituation inimoveable. The moſt proper time 
For crofling the bar is from March to September, when 
the winds are variable, and the bar continues fixed till the 
enſuing rainy ſeaſun. vr] 
- +: has no ſooner croſſed the bar, than he finds 
Himſelf in a ſmooth and gently-gliding river, four fathoms 


3 . advancing a league higher up the country, on the 
ſouth fide, it is covered with a beautiful verdure ; lofty 
trees of different kinds are in perpetual bloom, and filled 
with a variety of birds; ſome red, others blue, and others 
black, of the ſize of a linnet, and of the brighteſt co- 
Jours; and with ſquirrels and monkeys that divert the 
paſlengers, by playing a thouſand antic tricks. 

The coun ſo abounds with elephants, lions, and 
other wild beaſts; but the former do no hurt, except they 
are firft attacked. In ſome places the low grounds ate co- 
vered with thorny trees, that riſe to a prodigious height, 
and bear large bunches of bright yellow flowers, of a fra- 

t ſmell. The bark of theſe trees is of different co- 

ours, as black, green, white, and red; the colour of the 

timber nearly reſembles that of the bark; though from its 
bardneſs it ſcems/a ſpecies of the ebony: and yet the 
| Hlower produced from each of theſe different kinds of trees 


is exactly the ſame. | 4 8 
I be river has à great number of iſlands covered with 
trees, fruits, herbage, and birds; but none of theſe were 
e 109 except the iſland 


put to any uſe by the French 
of Loney, on which ſtands Fort , which is ſituated, ! 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| moiſture of the earth has rendered the fap more abundant: 


of cannon, eight mortars, and a conſiderable quantity of 


Seneca, 


tude; and 16* 31“ W. longitude: | Thkis iſland riſes out of 
the middle of the river four or five miles from its entrance 

and is two thouſand three hundred yards in length from 
north to ſouth z- but at the end toward the bar; it is no 
more than one hundred and eighty yards; at the oppofite 
extremity three hundred and Nite; and two hundred ang 
ſixty yards in that part where the fort ſtands. The iNlang 
is a dry, ſandy, and barren ſpot of ground, deſtitute of 
freſh water during one half of the year, it having neither 
ſprings nor wells, and the water of the river is too ſalt 
for ue. here. 

The fort of St. Lowis is a quadrangle, and has two bat. 
tions of conſiderable ſtrength ; but the greateſt ſecurity of 
the fort is its natural ſituation. The cannon of the fort 
are numerous, and the arſenal well ſupplied with (mail 
arms and ſtores. Beſides this fort the French had no other 
upon the river, except Fort St. Joſeph, which ſtands about 
four leagues below the cataract at Gouina, though they 
had a few factories in different parts. 

The principal commodity of this country is that of gum 
Senegal, or Arabic; which is a valuable branch of com- 
merce, as it is uſed in many arts and manufaCtnres, parti- 
cularly by the painters in water colours, the filk weavers, 
and dyers. | n 188 | 

This tree is deſcribed by Labat as a ſpecies of acacia, 
ſmall, prickly, full of branches, and covered with leaves 
moderately long, very narrow, and of a perpetual verdure. 
Some ſay it bears a. white flower compoſed of five leaves, 
which form a kind of cup ; but other naturaliſts repreſent 
it as formed of one leaf in the manner of a funnel, and 
ſay the flowers are in cluſters. The piſtil riſes from the 
bottom of the flower, and at length becomes a pod, three 
or four inches long, filled with ſmall, round, hard, and 
black grains, which ſerve to propagate the ſpecies, Of 
this ſpecies of gum-tree there are three foreſts, all of them 
fituated in the deſart on the north of the river, and at 
nearly equal diſtances. from it. Every year produces two 
crops, if we may thus term it, of gum ; the firſt and beft 
is in December, and the other in March. The firſt tears 
or exſudations are the largeſt, the drieſt, and moſt pure, 
-with every other good ge requilits in this drug; and 
the other more ſoft, glutinous, and impure. The Decem- 
ber crop is gathered after the' rains have ceaſed, and the 


| 


but that in March is procured by making inciſtons in the 
trees, which have then too little vigour to produce it of 
themſelves. The natives fell the gum by a cubic meaſure 
called a quintal, which holds about two hundred weight, 
and this they exchange for goods of about two ſhillings 
value. | 1 5 he 
The French import from this river not only gum arabic, 
but elephants teeth, hides, bees-wax, gold-duſt, cotton, oftrich 
Feathers, ambergris, indigo, and civer. | 1 
The firſt Europeans who ſettled at Senegal were the 
Duich, who fortified themſelves there; but were driven 
from thence by the French in the year 1687: After ward, 
in 1692, this ſettlement was firſt taken by the Engliſb; but 
the following yearit was retaken by the French, who con- 
tinued in pole kon of it till the war of 1756. In 1758, a 
ſmall ſquadron fitted out under the command of captain 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines commanded by 
major MAaſan, with a detachment of artillery, ten pieces 


-warlike ſtores and ammunition, were ſent againſt Fort 
Louis. Captain aller was appointed engineer; and 
Mr. Cumming, a ſhrewd quaker, who had propoſed the 
expedition to adminiſtration, ſailed before to engage the 
negroe princes, with whom be was acquainted, to join 

the Engliſb. E > £58 * 094-6 
On the twenty-third of April this Enghſb ſquadron 
ſaw the French flag flying on Fort Louis, and came to an 
anchor in Senegal road, after taking a large Dutch (hip 
richly loaded with gum, and ſoon perceived that ſeveral 
armed French ſloops were placed to diſpute the paſſage of 
the bar. The Engl immediately prepared for land- 
ing; and having diſcovered the channel, captain Mil- 
lar, in the London Buſs, paſſed the bar, and the next 
morning was followed by the other veſſels, ſuſtainiog a 
conſtant fire from the French loops.” A regular engage» 
ment now enſued, which was maintained on both tides, 


according to Mr. Maſkehne's Tables, in 15 57 N. lati- 
2 8 * 


till the buſſes and one dogger running aground, inſtanily 
| | bulged, 
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bulged, and were filled with water. Upon this the 
twops took to their boats, and, notwithſtanding the diffi- 
culties with which they were ſurrounded, reached the 
ſhore, where they formed in a body, and were ſoon joined 
by their companions in the other veſſels, the whole 
amounting to three hundred and ninety marines, beſides 
the detachment of artillery. They immediately threw up 
an intrenchment, to prevent their being attacked by the 
natives, who lined the ſhore at ſome diſtance z but this 
precaution was unneceſſary; for the negroes came in great 
numbers, and ſubmitted : and on the Rowing day they 
pere reinforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, who 
paſſed the bar in loops, with their enſigns and colours 


flying. "4 AT | | 
I While they were preparing to attack Fort St. Louis, 
two French deputies arrived with propoſals from the go- 
vernor for a capitulation; when it was agreed, that all 
the white people belonging to the French company of 
Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France in an | Flay 
4% veſſel, without being deprived of their private effects: 


that all their merchandiſe and uncoined treaſure ſhould be | 


delivered up to the victors: that the forts, ſtorehouſes, 
| veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article belonging to 

the company in that river, ſhould be inſtantly put into the 
hands of the Engliſb: that the free natives of Fort Louis 
ſhould remain in the quiet poſſeſſion of their effects, and 
the free exerciſe of their religion: and that all the negroes, 
mulattoes, and others, ſhould be at their option, either 
to remain in the place, or to retire to any other part of 
the country. | | 

ln the caſtle were found ninety-two pieces of cannon, 
with 4 conſiderable quantity of treaſure and merchandize. 
The number of free independent negroes and mulattoes 
ſettled at Senegal amounted to three thouſand; and the 
other French factories being included in the capitulation, 
Great Britain became pallaſſed of a valuable conqueſt, 
without the loſs of a ſingle man. | 8 
Cumming, who, as we have obſerved, ſailed with the 
expedition, was rewarded with an handſome penſion 
from government during his life; and Mr. Samuel Touchet, 
an eminent merchant, who had concerted the expedi- 
tion in conjunction with Cumming, and provided ſome 
ſhipping, afterward” obtained a parliamentary grant of 
. 7,000. By the treaty of peace which was concluded 
in the year 1762, the king of France ceded in full right, 
and guaranteed to the king of Great Britain, the river Se- 
: aal with the forts and factories of St. Louis, Podor, 
and Galam, with all the rights and dependencies of the 
river Senegal. Proviſion was annually made by the Bri- 
tiþþ parliament for the ſupport of this ſettlement and the 
pay of the garriſon, until it was veſted in the African 
company in the year 1764. t 
This ſettlement was taken by the French in the year 
1779; and by the ninth article of the treaty of peace 
Which was ſigned at Verſailles in the year 1783, the king 
of Great Britain ceded in full right, and guaranteed to 


the moſt chriſtian king, the river Senegal, and its depen- 
dencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Poder, Galam, Ar- 


guin, and Portendic ; the king of France, on his part, 
guaranteeing to the king of Great Britain the poſſeſſion of 
Fort Fames, and of the river Gambia. Commiſſaries were 
to. be appointed to fix. the boundaries of the reſpective 


E 1 


poſſeſſions of the two kingdoms; and by the eleventh ar- 


ticle, the Engliſb are to enjoy the liberty of carrying on 
the gum⸗ trade from the DEED of the river St. Fo 1 to 


the bay and fort of Portendic incluſively, but not to form | that | | 
| III in the power of the man never to come and claim. 


any permanent ſettlement any where there. 


Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People of the interior 
© Countries from the Gambia to the Senegal; containing a 
 _... Deſcription of their Dreſs, Food, Marriages, Education 


— 


7 Children, and Funerals. 


n mot uſual dreſs all over this part of Africa. is 
kind of ſhirt and wide drawers of blue-and-white 


* $ x * 


deotton cloth. The ſleeves of this ſhirt are large, and 


therefore they tuck them up over their arms when they 
I = * that requires the free uſe of their hands; 


Be 
1 


* 
4 
| 
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to prevent a diſcoyery, e the courtſhip an air of 


ſandals on their feet, buttoned at the inſtep, the toes, 


and behind at the heel. Some wear a ſword flung over, 
the right ſhoulder, others a long dart, and others a bow. 
and arrows; but all of them have a long knife by their, 
left fide. This is to be underſtood of perfons of ſuperior. 
rank ; for the poor generally go naked, and at leaſt bare- 


footed, 


As to the women, their dreſs only conſiſts of a piece of 
cotton tied round the waiſt, and falling down to the 
knee, much in the ſame manner as among the negroes 
The upper part of their bodies is naked; 
but, by way of ornament, they mark, ſtain, and paint it 
with various figures and colours, ſo that at a diſtance they 
ſeem covered with a painted calicoe, or flowered" ſtuff. 
Some have a looſe piece of cotton cloth careleſsly thrown, 


of Guinea, 


over their ſhoulder; but this is an unuſual piece of ex- 
travagance. Both ſexes take a pride in having a large 
bunch of keys hanging at their girdlees. 

Theſe negroes live upon a plain and ſimple diet, chiefly. 
compoſed of rice, roots, and fruit; for they carefully 
keep their cows, ſheep, and goats, for milk. The ordi-, 
nary drink of all the negroes is water, though people in 
good circumſtances uſe palm- wine diluted with water, and 
a kind of beer called balls. They are indeed extremely. 
fond of brandy and other ſpirits ; but, as theſe are ,pur-. 


chaſed from the Europeans, none but perſons of ſuperior, 


rank are able to drink them to exceſs. + Nothing can ex- 
ceed the temperance and ſimplicity of diet and drink prac- 
tiſed by the women, for they ſeldom or never taſte. any. 
thing ſtronger than water, or at moſt a little wine or ballo,, 
plentifully diluted. / | | | 


They fit at table without any of the furniture we ef- 
teem neceſſary, eating with their fingers, and always uſing. | 


the right hand, thinking it indecent to touch their foo 

or lips with the left, which they employ in, none. but the 
meaneſt offices. In. theſe cuſtoms they exactly reſemble 
molt of the Indian nations in the South Sea, who live with 
in the tropics, | | | MM 


* 


Every man has a right to marry the girl he loves, with- 


out regard to rank or fortune, or any other circumſtance 
than being of a proper age; yet theſe contracts are ſeldom 
made without the conſent of the parents, in whoſe hands 


he depoſits the jointure intended, or at leaſt a proper ſe- 


curity for the payment of it. The preliminaries are no 
ſooner adjuſted than the bridegroom, accompanied by a 
number of young fellows, ſets out by. wha, i Ep at 
leaſt in the night, and ſurround. the houſe of the bride, in 


5 | 145 


and their drawers hanging in a bag, which ſeparates the 
legs, they ſtraddle as they walk. They have leather, 


— 


order to carry her off by force, while ſhe and her female 


attendants pretend to make all poſſible reſiſtance, and 
alarm the whole village with their eries; but this coyneſs 
being only looked upon as a neceſſary part of the cere- 
mony, no oppoſition is made to the raviſher, and the af - 
fair is always terminated. by a wedding. | 


= 


In ſome places this farce is ſaid to be carried {till farther; | 


the lover haunts the houſe for ſeveral weeks before, and 


conceals himſelf in woods and groves round the reſidence 


of the object of his wiſhes, covering his face with a veil, 


intrigue. This is thought nec to heighten the joy, 


- 


which would otherwiſe be thought flat and inſipid. 


In the countries near the Gambia, a father frequently 


betroths his daughter to ſome neighbouring infant on the 


another. 


7 


day of her birth; an engagement ſo firm and binding, 
that the parents can never after break the match; but it 


his wiſe, and yet without his conſent ſhe cannot marry 


Tbe w al ma; 
to bear children at the time of life when others begin. 
The huſband muſt give a wedding feaſt, to which all 
the neighbours come without invitation; and this cere- 
mony, the negle& of which inevitably.incurs the contempt 
of the whole village, continues three or four days. The 
bride is carried from her father's houſe upon the ſhoulders 


of young men who are friends to the bridegroom; her 
face being covered with a veil, which ſhe never lays aſide 


omen in general marry. very young, and ceaſe = 


till after conſummation, her doing this being a teſtimony 


to the whole aſſembly that the 5 rites are perform». _ 


ed; for it is uſual for the marr 


pair to retire, and the 
5. T 


company 
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company to continue dancing, ſinging, and drinking, till 
they return. | x 9, | 

"th the countries bordering on the Senegal, theſe cere- 
monies,” according to Labat, are very different. The 
young lover apphes to His miſtreſs's parents, in order to 
obtain their influence, but without expecting that any 
conftraint ſhould” be laid on her inclinations. If he is 
ſo fortunate to gain her affections, he makes ſome pre- 
| ſents to her neareſt relations; ſhe is then conducted to 
his houſe, and he gives a feaſt to the village. On her 
approaching the "houſe, the bridegroom offers her his 
hand to conduct her to the beſt apartment, which ſhe 


no ſooner enters, than, to ſhew her ſubordination, he, 


inſtantly employs her in fetching water, or in ſome. other 
ſervile office, while ſhe reſpectfully retires, on the firſt” 
intitmation of his will, to execute his commands. She 
ſups after him, attends him in quality of à ſervant during 
ſupper; and patiently waits his time to be led to bed. All 
this is looked upon as a part of the marriage ceremony; 
but none but an auſtere and moroſe huſband affumes ſuch 


authority after the firſt night. 
If the bride knows herſelf a virgin, ſh | 
motive of vanity, and'compliment to her huſband, ſpreads 
a white cotton cloth upon the bed, which, as a proof of 
her former chaſtity, and the abilities of the bridegroom, 
ſhe expoſes publicly to the company after conſummation ;, 
who receive it with profound reſpect, and carry it in tri- 
umph round the village, attended by crowds of people, 
with variety of muſic, and great rejoicings. h 
It is ſaid, that if the proper marks of virginity do not 
appear, the parents may be obliged to take her back, 
ſhould- the bridegroom inſiſt upon it; but this ſeldom 
happens, for the huſband chooſes rather to overlook this 
frailty in his wife, than to embroil two families, the in- 
evitable cdnſequence of ſending back the bride. Indeed, 
in many parts of this coaſt, very little value is ſet upon 
virginity, the Africans being greatly divided about the 
worth of that female jewel, ſome eſteeming it above, and 
others below all-eftimation. | NY me 
Polygamy. is permitted here, with the ſame Jatitude as 
in all hom negro countries, the huſband being confined 
to no number, and taking as many women as he is able 
to ſu t. 22 137 , HPO TT © 253 t 131 


In general, the huſband has the power of pofihing the 
; ;nfideltty of his wife, by felling her to the higheſt bidder, 
or driving her out of his houſe, with all her children, deſ- 
titute of ſupport. © Yet, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
theſe laws, the women look upon an intrigue with a white 
man as a great honour; and their huſbands frequently” 
compliment the factors with the uſe of their wives, ſiſters, 
or daughters. „ e 
- Among both the Mabometan and Pagan negroes of this 
country, perſons under certain degrees 
are prohibited by law from marrying. 
ance, cannot marry his daughter, his fifter, his aunt, 
„„ eee ot pes nee e 
The women in general are incredibly fruitful, and in 
the'pains of labour never utter either à groan or a ſigh. 
None but thoſe who are pregnant very young require the 
aſſiſtance of a midwife, and the women never keep their 
beds above a day or two, if at all; for in general the 
mother and infant are immediately waſhed, and the child 
being wrapped up in a cloth, is faſtened to the ſhoulders 
of the mother, who goes about her work, without diſco- 
vering any appearance of weakneſs or imbecilit 7. 
A newborn child is dipped three or four times a- day, 
over head and ears in cold water, and as ſoon as he is dry, 
they rub him over with palm- oil, particularly the re, 
the back-bone, the ſmall of the back, the hips, knees, 
and elbows.” When firſt born they are of an olive colour, 
2nd ſometimes do not turn black till they are a month or 
or nn hn EE bs 
The women treat their children with extraordinary 
tendernefs, ſparing no fatigue or labout till they are able 
to walk, after which they carefully cheriſh and affiduouſly 
attend them till they are able to provide for themſelves; 
As che boys are bred in 4 perpetual courſe of idleneſs, 
they .-contra&t habitual” ſloth, © As to the girls, they 
are bred to labour from theit infancy, and taught 4 
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e always, from a 


conſanguinit7 
man, for in- 


buſineſs, as the price of 


: SEntcar.. 
| before their ſuperiors. © Here, as well as in ſome other 
countries, the woman avoids the careſſes of her huſband 
whilſt ſuckling her infant; a cuſtom founded un, 

N b 5 uppen 
their extraordinary affection for their children, who they 
imagine would contract diſtempers from the mother's 
milk being injured by the nuptial embrace. 
Upon the death of any perſon, the whole village is in- 
ſtantly informed of the loſs, by the lamentations of the 
family: the marbut or prieſt carefully waſhes the body 
and then covers it with the ſame cloaths the perſon 
uſually. wore. © The relations, coming one after another 
aſk the deceaſed the moſt ridiculous queſtions, as, Wh . 
he was unwilling to live with them? whether he was dif. 
ſatisfied with the narrowneſs of his fortune? whether he 
had too few handſome women ? or whether any of his re- 
lations had offended him, that he ſhould take this cruel 
method of puniſhing them? On the other hand, muſi- 
cians play, and ſing the praiſes of the dead; and a ball is 
given to all the attendants, who perform a particular 
dance in memory of the deceaſed. 'Slayes are ſold to pur- 


| 


chaſe brandy; Aſter the entertainment, the cover is 
removed from the grave in which the body is to be depo- 
ſited. Four of the neareſt relations hold u a cloth, which 
is ſpread over the corpſe, while the orieft whiſpers ſome 
marticulate ſounds in its ear. It is then covered with 
duſt, the tomb-ſtone laid over it, and upon that a piece 
of cloth of any colour the relations chooſe, At the head 
is placed ſome plates of provifions, and a jar of water 

and near them a pole, on which are ſuſpended the ſword, 
darts, bow, and arrows of the deceaſed. In, fome coun- 
tries they encompaſs the grave with a deep ditch, to pre- 
vent the corpſe being ſcratched up by wild beaſts, which is 
frequently the caſe where this precaution is omitted. 
At the death of a king, a certain time is fixed for the 
public mourning, which conſiſts of a full chorus of 
howling over the grave; and hundreds of negroes, who, 
when the king was living, deteſted* him as a tyrant, 
now ſeem ta tear their hair, to beat their breaſts, and 


"= 


pour forth their affected lamentations for his death. All 


the wealthy ſubjects from every part of his dominions 
ſend preſents of ſheep, rice, and millet, for the uſe of 
the mourners, and an open table is kept round the rave 
for ſeveral days. Some writers ſay, that their complaints - 


begin with the rifing of the ſun, and continue til} the 
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Of the Languages, Mechanic Arts, Byildings, Furniture. 
and Activity of the People in the imericr Countries between 


O ORE ſays, that the common language ſi 
M. both ſides of the Gambia, is he A pick 
which you may bargain and perform every branch of trade, 
from the mouth of the river to the country of the Fonkos, 
ot merchants, who are: ſo-called from the vaſt number of 
Daves they annually fel}, and are ſituated at leaſt a voyage 
of fix weeks from James Fort; but à corrupt kind of 
 Portygueſe.is commonly ſpoken by the vulgar natives who 
trade with the Europeans, The other Tanguages are the 

languages ſpoken 


„ Ge 
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| Taleffias and Pholian, which are all the 
by the many nations in this diviſion, | 
Tbe negroes of theſe countries have made no great 
progreſs in arts and manufactures; for they have no 
mechanics but ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary, and among 
theſe the ſmiths and cutlers are the principal, as they 
| make all the implements of war, hufbandry, and fiſhing, 
and in general work in all kinds of metals. The artiſt 
next in eſteem is called ſepatero, and is employed in mak- - 
ing the griſgris, or cafes for the charms which the mar- 
buts diſpoſe of to the people. This is a very profitable 
) abour is regulated by ſuperſti- 
tion, apd tne people would think it the higheſt impiety to 
diſpute, the price of any. thing belonging to a gro/eris. 
The'third, mechanical employment is that of the maſon, 


. 
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who is alſo a plaſterer and a potter; the building con: 
| liſting © 41 heſe 


f a kind of loam mixed with lime z 
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are the people who make all their earthen- ware. The 
women and girls are employed in ſpinning and weaving 
cotton cloths ; but the artiſts in this way have made but 
ſmall. progreſs, being confined entirely to three colours, 
and giving their pieces of cotton only two yards in length 
and ſix inches in breadth; though they have the art of 
joining them together ſo neatly as to form a piece of any 
fize, that appears to be of one entire web. 970 
The negro: houſes and towns bear evident marks of the 
ignorance of the people: they have nothing like architec- 
ture, and ſcarce make any attempts toward beauty, order, or 
convenience: each generation follows the faults of the for- 
mer, and all proceed in the ſame beaten track as their an- 
ceſtors. The negro hut uſed by the common people is no 


more than a ſmall conical cabbin, with no other light than 


what enters by the door, which is ſo low that they are 
forced to ſtoop down in entering it; after which a man of 
ordinary ſtature: cannot walk round without hitting his 
head againſt the walls; and here the fathers, mothers, 
brothers, ſiſters, ſervants, and ſlaves lie together promiſ- 
cuouſly, Theſe huts are formed of a kind of wicker-work' 
plaſtered over with earth, and are ſometimes joined to each 
other by walls, by which means thoſe of ſuperior rank 
have diftin& and ſeparate apar 

parts of their families, and alſo ; a hut for the reception of 
Their towns 
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two or three miles to viſit an acquaintance, when by a. 
ſhort croſs ftreet the diſtance might be reduced to an 
- 'The palace of the damel, or king of Cayoar, is men- 
tioned. as an exception to the general rule which the ne- 
groes ſeem to have eſtabliſhed in building. This palace 
is encompaſſed by a wall, oppoſite to the firſt gate of which 
is a ſpacious court-for-exerciling the king's horſes, with 
ſtables all round it. At the farther end is another gate, 
on each ſide of which are the apartments of the different 
officers of the court; and from thence, through a fine 
viſto of fruit-trees, forming a thick ſhade, you proceed 
to the royal apartments, on each ſide of which are the 
lodgings of the king's women, with proper offices for 
their ſervants and flaves; > A private pala e leads to each 
apartment, fo that it is never known with which of his 
women the king ſpends the night; a method which, it 
is ſaid, ſecures his perſon againſt all plots, and prevents 
jealouſy and murmuring among the women. 125 
The negroes of great wealth imitate in their buildings 
the mag nificence of the royal palaces, and ſometimes ſur- 
paſs them, eſpecially thoſe deſcended from the:Portugueſe, 
who build entirely in the European taſte, but without the 
leaſt notion of the rules of architecture. 
According t a late French writer, ſome nations of the 
Mundingoes build in a more commodious manner than the 
reſt, the walls being made of a fat binding clay, that 
ſeems ſmooth and hard like porcelain ; theſe ſtructures 
are thatched with ſtraw, which projects beyond the build- 
ing to a little wall breaſt=high, forming a ſmall gallery 
round the hut, in which they are tered from the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun. Mr. Adamſon mentions a 
village which had been burnt down before his arrival, 
where the walls that had withſtood the violence of the 
flames were partly of a beautiful red, and in à manner 
vitri ed by the intenſe heat; at a diſtance the whole 
ſermed covered with a bright enamel, and reſembled the 
fineſt china. = 3d 4 . 001 2643. » | 2 MN 
Dye furniture of the common people conſiſts of no- 
| brig, lu wes than a'few neceſſaries; as ſome earthen veſ- 

_ 7; alabaſhes, wooden bowls, diſhes, plates, and the 
like utenfils; their mats ſupply the place of chairs, tables, 
and beds, except one bed for the maſter of the family, 
which conſiſts of a kind of hurdle, laid upon exoſs pieces 
of wood, ſupported by wooden forks a foot above the 
22 upon this they throw { mat, which ſerves them 
A mattreſe, and generally for ſheets and covering. 

* "Deficient as theſe negrbes are in the arts, they excel in 
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gilieys As they obtain great quantities of palm- wine, 


tments for the different 


are always built of a circular form, with. 
ſpiral ſtreets; hence, in a village not half a mile in dia- 
meter, it is ſaid that a perſon is frequently obliged to walk 
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ol aſcending theſe trees; and indeed/it/is very ſurprifing / 
to ſee how nimbly they run up them, though they ate 
ſometimes fixty, ſeventy, or even a hundred. feet high, 
and the bark ſmooth. They have no other help in l- 
cending than a piece of the bark, like a long, trap of 
leather with the ends tied together, to incloſe both them- 
ſelves and the tree; then fixing it under their arms, they 
ſet their feet againſt the trunk of the tree, and their backs 
againſt the ſtrap of bark, and thus go up very faſt, mov 
ng the ſtrap. up higher and. higher with their bands: 
ut ſometimes they miſs their footing, or the bark on 
which they reſt breaks, or comes untied, when they in⸗ 
v e fall, and ate in great danger of being maimed or 
led. ä a Ly So A angus 1 IS) 
Their activity and ſkill are alſo ſhewn in their horſe- 
ig may for it is a common practice among the negroes., 
o ride a full gallop ſtanding upon the horſe's back; to 
ault into their ſeat; to raiſe themſelves, up again; to- 
hrow themſelves with one hand on the ground, and. 
gain to recover the ſaddle, without the leaft diſmay ot 
Hanger. PL 4 #f] So bas br: 
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Of the Religion of the Negroes bordering on the River Sene- 
pal; with a particular Account of the Griſgris, the. 
umbo Jumbo, the Marbuts, or Priefts, and the Mes . 
thod of Education. 221 „ 


| HE religion af the nations on both fides the river 
Senegal, and ſtretching eaſt and; ſouth into the in- 
terior countries, is that of. Mahomit, mixed with pagan 
ſuperſtitions, and entirely conſiſts in the belief of the 
Unity of the Godhead, and the 'obſervance, of the faſt of 
Ramadan, the feaſt of Biram, circumciſion, and a few other 
ceremonies. They believe in the miſſion of Mabomet, but 
never invoke or pray to him; and they obſerye theic 
Frida ſabbath, without interrupting their ordinary work, 
and the regular courſe of buſineſs, The grandeeg and 
people of faſhion have an apartment in their houſes ſet 
apart for public worſhip; but they have neither temples 
nor moſques, but aſſemble to perform their devotions in 
the open air, under the ſhade of a large tre. 
T heſe negro Mabometan content themfelves with pray- 
ing twice on every day in the week, except their Sabbath, 
vwben they pray three times. Every village has its marbut, 
'who aſſembles them to their devotions ;; and after he has 
given them abſolution from their Aoran, they range them 
ſelves: behind him, in order to imitate his: geſtures and 
grimaces, with their faces turned toward the eaſt. 
They have their faſt of Ramadan fixed to the month 
of September, though among the Moors it is a moveable. 
faſt; they obſerve it with the ſame ſtrictneſs as the Turks, 
and neither eat nor drink till after ſun- ſet, and the de- 
votees will not even ſwallow their ſpittle: but when night 
comes, they ſolace themſelves with a joy proportioned 
to the rigour of the abſtinence of the day; and ſome of 
the wealthy paſs the whole day in ſleep, and the night in 
lexfure.  _ :* | 2 FEI 
= : Circumciſion is rigorouſly obſerved, and performed on 
the males at four or five years of age. When the chil- 
dren of the king, or of any man of. quality, havę arriyed at 
the proper age, all their ſubjects and dependants bring 
their children; for the grandeur of the feſtival conſiſts in 
the number of perſons circumciſed. One good conſe- 
quence flows from this practice; for at the eireumciſion- - 
feaſt the young people frequently contract alliances that 
continue for the remainder.of their live. 
The people are extremely ſuperſtitious: the Aundingaes 
believe:that the eclipſes of the moon are occaſioned by a 


— 
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large cat putting her paw between the moon and the earth: 
and upon theſe occaſions they ſpend their time in.dancing 


and ſinging in honour of Mabamest. 


Whenever they intend to make an expedition, they ſa- 


crifice a pullet; and, by obſerving the entrails, reſolve 
whether it is beſt to purſue or drop it:. They pay a great 
regard to lucky and unlucky days, and nothing will pre- 


2 
by-making'incifions/on the * Ah the trunk, as already 
| deſcribed, it is neceſſary that they ſhould have a method 
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vail on them to undertake any important affair on the lat-. 


ter. The cuſtom of making vows; and of wearing large 
| 72 i 1 | bracelets 


448 


bracelets to remind them of what they have ſworn, is ex- 
tremely frequent, for they imagine that a breach of a vow 
will be followed by ſome immediate judgment from hea- 


ven. 

But the moſt general and remarkable of all their ſu- 
perſtitions are their ęriſgris, which, according to Le 
Maire, are certain Arabic characters, mixed with ne- 
ctomantie figures, drawn by the marbuts on paper; but 
Labat affirms, that they are nothing more than ſcraps of 
the Koran written in Arabic. - However, they lay ſuch 
ſtreſs on theſe ſuppoſed charms, that the pooreſt negro 
never goes to war without his griſgris, as a charm againſt 
wounds; and if it prove inefteCtual, the marbut lays the 
blame on the conduct of him who wears it. Theſe impoſ- 
tors invent charms againſt all kinds of danger, and in fa- 
vour of all their defires ; and, by virtue of them, the poſ- 
ſeſſors imagine that they can obtain or avoid whatever they 
pleaſe. They are ſuppoſed to defend them from ſtorms, 
enemies, diſeaſes, pains, and misfortunes; and to pre- 
ſerve health, wealth, honour, and merit. "Theſe prieſts 
indeed reap great benefit from them, no clergy upon earth 
being more honoured and revered ; and they ſometimes 
ſell their charms at the exorbitant rate of three ſlaves, or 
four or five cows. Thoſe amulets which are intended for 
the head are made in the form of a croſs, reaching from 
the forehead to the back part of the neck, and from ear to 
ear; nor are the arms and ſhoulders neglected, Some- 
times they are- planted in their bonnets in the form of 
horns ; at other times they are made like lizards, ſerpents, 

or ſome other animal, cut out of a kind of paſte-board. 
In ſhort, their forms are as various as | 
which they are intended. un das | 

To theſe charms they add a bugbear, which they call 

a mumbo jumbo, and is intended by the Mundingoes to 
render their wives ſubmiſſive and obedient. This is a 
kind of image eight or ten feet high, made of the bark of 
trees, dreſſed in a long coat, and crowned with a whiſp 
of ftraw. Whenever the men have any diſpute with the 
women, this is ſent for to determine the conteſt, which 
is almoſt always done in favour of the men. One who is 
in the ſecret conceals himſelf within the image, and walk- 
ing in it; is the oracle upon theſe occaſions. None is al- 
lowed to come armed within his preſence, and when the 
women hear him coming, they are ſo affrighted, that they 
run away and hide themſelves; but if the perſon concealed 
in the mumbe jumbo is diſpoſed to ſend for them, they 
are obliged to attend, and at his command either to ſit 
down, or ſing and dance, as he pleaſes; and if any re- 
fuſe to obey 2 ſummons, he cauſes them to be brought 
by force, and they are puniſhed-with a ſevere whipping. 
When any man enters into this ſociety, he is 2 
to ſwear, in the moſt ſolemn manner, never to divulge 
the ſecret to a woman, or to any perſon that is not en- 
tered into it ; and, that the ſecret may continue inviolable, 
no boys under fixteen years of age are ever admitted 
among them. The people alſo ſwear by the mumbo 
jumbo, and this oath is eſteemed irrevocable. Indeed 
there are ſetw towns of any note that have not one of 
theſe objects of terror to frighten the poor women into 

Me are told, that in the year 1727, the king of Ja- 

gra, having a very inquiſitive woman to his wife, was ſo 
weak as to diſcloſe to her the whole myſtery of the mumbi 
jumbo, which was wrung from him by her earneſt ſolicita- 
- tion; but ſhe was ſcarcely in poſſeſſion of this mighty 

- myſtery, than, contrary to her moſt ſolemn promiſes, ſhe 
hafted to reveal it to all the other women, This ſoon 
reaching the ears of the chief negro lords, who were before 
but ill affected to their king, theſe, dreading the conſe- 
quences of their women being informed that the terrors. 
by which were held in obedience were excited by 
— bled to deliberate upon the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary to be taken, and, putting a man into the mumbo 
jumbo, went to the palace, and with an air of authority 
ordered the prince to appear before the idol; when he, 
not daring to di the ſummons, went, and, after. 


being ſeverely cenſured by the object of female terror, was 
ordercd to produce all his women; who had no ſooner made 
} . oil 

order © 


rance, than they were inſtantly aſſaſſinated by 
dhe axumbe jumbo; and thus this diſcoyery was 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


the purpoſes for 


SENEGAL, 


ſuppreſſed, before it had proceeded farther than the king's 
family, | | | 
The marbuts are a numerous eccleſiaſtical body. 
Though they are in moſt reſpects a diſtinct people from 
the laity, yet on common occaſions their habit differs but 
little from that of the common people: they are ſaid to 
be formal, affected, ſtiff, and deſigning; they have towns, 
and even whole provinces, ſequeſtered from the ſtate for 
their maintenance, into which they admit no other negroes 
but their ſlaves, who are employed in tilling the lands, and 
cultivating their grain, fruits, roots, and all the other ne- 
ceſſaries of life. They marry entirely among themſelves, 
never making any alliances with the laity. Their male 
children are 1 prieſts, and particular care is taken to 
inſtruct them in the principles of the Levitical law, on 
which many of their ceremonies are founded, and to 
which, next to the Koran, they pay the moſt profound re- 
ſpect. Polygamy is permitted among them, and in gene- 
ral every other indulgence that is allowed to the laity. 
Notwithſtanding this freedom from reſtraint, their con- 
duct is in many reſpects worthy of praiſe; they ſtrictly ob- 
ſerve thoſe laws of the Koran which relate to abſtinence and 
temperance, carefully avoiding all exceſs in eating, and ne- 
ver touching wine and ſpirituous liquors. They carry on 
a conſiderable trade among themſelves, and are honeſt and 
fair in their dealings with each other. They ate extremely 
charitable to all who are of the ſame profeſſion, and never 
permit any of their ſociety to be ſent into ſlavery: but if any 
one of them has offended againſt the laws, they puniſh him 
according to the inſtitutions of their order. - 
Theſe good qualities, though ſometimes blended with 
the vices of ambition and avarice, are the cement which 
firmly binds the fabric of this inſtitution, and procures the 
reſpect of kings as well as of the vulgar, If perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction meet a marbut, they form a circle 
round him, fall upon their knees, and receive his benedic- 
tion; a cuſtom which is obſerved even in the palaces of 


| The marbuts of Mundingo ſpend great part of their 
time in the inſtruction of their children; and Fobjon in- 
forms us, that he had ſcen ſeminaries for learning that con- 
tained ſome hundreds of youth, where they were taught to 
read, to write, to expound the Koran, the principles of 
the Levitical Jaw, and the nature of the marbut ſociety ; but 
what is inſtilled with their firſtmilk is an inviolable at- 
tachment to the intereſt of the marbuts, a reſerved conver- 
ſation and conduct, with ſobriety, temperance, and all 
the morals neceſſary to conſtitute the good order of the 
fraternity, and to command the reſpect of the lait. 


Poker of hard wood. They uſe a black ink made of the 
bark of a tree, and a pen reſembling a pencil. Their laws 


bare written in a language entirely different from that of 


the vulgar, and is ſuppoſed to be a corrupt Hebrew, or 
Yn A RT 
It is ſaid that the great volume of the marbut laws, or 
inſtitutions relating to the ſociety, is a manuſcript, of 
which they take copies for their private uſe. TJobJan ſays, 
that they are far from confining their knowledge to their 
own ſchools, and to their own children, but communicate 
it to whole provinces, and to every youth they meet. 
According to him, they travel with their books and fami- 
lies from province to province, teaching wiſdom and reli- 
gion wherever they paſs, enforeing their doctrine equally 
by precept and example. All towns are open to them, 
and the marbuts travel unmoleſted through whole king- 
doms in the heat of the moſt bloody wars. 
Some authors affirm, that in their travelling they live 
like mendicants upon the public; while others maintain, 
that they ſupport themſelves by trade, and particularly by 
the ſale of griſgris, aſking no other alms but pieces of pa- 
pet, which they convert into food and raiment, by virtue 
of the myſterious characters they impreſs upon them. In- 
deed they carry on the richeſt commeree of the country, 
and ſome of them trade very largely, not only in griſgris, 
but in gold and ſlaves. Hence theſe people oppole by all 
poſſible means the endeavours of the Europeans to pene- 
trate to the ſouree of the river Gambia and the Senegal, 
from the apprehenſion that this might leſſen their trade, 
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and render them leſs neceſſary. 0 
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They teach their children to read and write in a book - 


Gonzn: | e 
O the Iſland of Gox RE. I 

Se. , I Situation and Extent, | 5 55 | 
* k FOR E we conclude this chapter, it is proper to 


take particular notice of Gor xx, the only European 
ſettlement between the rivers Gambia and Senegal. 
This iſland, which, according to Mr, Maſkelyne's tables, 
js ſituated in 14% 400 N. latitude, and in 17”. 2 7 W. 
longitude from Greenwich, is called by the natives Barſa- 
guicbe; but the Dutch, who were the firſt Eurapeans that 
took poſſeſſion of it, gave it the name of Goree, from 
an iſland and town of the ſame name in Halland. It 
is only about eight hundred and forty yards in length, 
and two hundred and forty-eight in breadth ; its whole 
circumference, including a point at the eaſtern end of the 
iſland, being, according to a late menſuration, about two 
_ Engliſh miles, It ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of Cape Yerd, 
within cannon-ſhot of the ſhore, and. conſiſts of a long 
narrow piece of land, and a ſmall but ſteep mountain. 
Notwithſtanding, its ſmallneſs, its fituation renders it 
agreeable : for on the north part of the iſland the inhabi- 
tants have a view of Cape Verd and the neighbouring pro- 
montories, Though it is ſituated in the torrid zone, the 
people breathe a temperate air all the year round, owing 
to its being continually refreſhed by alternate breezes from 
the land and ſea. A multitude of ſurrounding rocks renders, 
it almoſt inacceffible, except at R bays. Upon 
the ſummit of a rocky hill is St, Michael's Fort, which 
the late director M. de St. Jean embelliſhed with ſeveral 
new buildings, and added works which, in the opinion of 
the French, rendered. the iſland impregnable: the land is 
alſo defended by other forts and batteries. 
The ſoil was formerly compoſed: of only a red ſand, 
without either graſs, trees, water, and ſcarce any thing. 
| beſides reeds : but, by the diligence of the above gentle- 


man, ſeveral ſprings of freſh water were diſcovered in the 


iſland ; gardens were planted with excellent fruit- trees ; 
pulſe and all kinds of vegetables were made to grow in 
reat abundance z and, in ſhort, from a ſmall, barren, and 
Gifagreeable-iſland, it was rendered one of the pleaſanteſt 
and moſt important ſettlements in Ffria. ,___» 
The iſland of Goree was ceded to the Dutch in the year, 
1617 by the king of Cape Yerd, when they immediately 
built -a fort on a rock to the north-weſt, to which they: 
ave the name of Naſſau Fort; but finding that it could. 
1 command the harbour, they erected a fortification, 
called Orange Fort, nearer the ſhore. The Dutch: kept: 
the iſland, till Admiral Holmes, taking it in 1663, placed 
an Engliſh garriſon in it. Two years after, it was re- 
taken by De Ruyter, and the governor and garriſon oblig- 
cd to ſurrender priſoners of war. The Dutch then aug- 
mented the fortifications, and the iſland enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity, till, in 1671, a French ſquadron, commanded 
by the count 4 Eſtrees, attacked the place, and obliged 
the Dutch governor to ſurrender; at diſcretion, . D' Eftrees 
found that the lower fort mounted forty pieces of heavy 
cannon, and. that the works were kept in excellent repair; 
but having no inſtructions to garriſon them, he diſmantled 
this, and entirely demoliſhed Nafau , Fort. Soon after, 
M. Du Caſſee arriving at Goree with a forty- gun ſhip, ſo- 
 lemnly took poſſe ſſion of the iſland, and concluded a treaty 
with the king and negroes on the ſame conditions the 
Dutch had enjoyed the iſland ; and as this meaſure, which, 
he had voluntarily taken, was approved by the court of 
France at his return, he was ſent back the following year 
in quality of governor ;- and ſoon after this conqueſt was 
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2 to. the French company by the treaty ef Nime- 
Ff. - 5 1 tay: 


The French inſtantly repaired both the forts, and added 
| hew'works to them, calling the lower Vermandoit, and 
the higher St. Michael." Afterward ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts were made by the Dutch to recover a place 
of ſuch importance to trade, but all of them proved abor- 


tive. 


The French continued in the poſſeſſion of this iſland | 


advantage; two from St. Peter's, and. three from a ſmall. - 
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the command of commodore Keppel, conſiſting of the 
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| Torbay, Fougenx, Naſſau, Prince Edward, and the Dun- 


kirk, ſeveral frigates, two bomb-ketches, and ſome tranſ- 
ports, with ſeven hundred regular troops on board; com- 
manded by colonel Jorge. On their arrival before the 
iſland, it was reſolved to make the attack on the weſt ſide, 
fot becauſe it was the weakeſt, but from its being the 
' weather-ſide/z-arid therefore ſhould their cables be cut by 
a chain ſhot, or any other accident, the ſhips might, 
without danger, put to ſea, and, beating to windward, 
renew the action; but, if they had anchored on the eaſt 
ſide, ſuch an accident might have cauſed the ſhips to be 
n the twenty-ninth of December, at about nine in the 
morning, the Prince Edward and the Fire Drake” bomb 
bore down toward the iſland, and in ten minutes after, 
oe action was begun by throwing, a:ſhell-from a bomb. 
Lhe enemy inſtantly returned the fire from the forts; and 
batteries; and at the ſecond ſhot carried away the Prince 
Edward's enſign- ſtaff, and ſet fire to an arms- cheſt cloſe 
by it, which, blowing up, killed one of the marines. 
Encouraged. by this ſuccefsful beginning, they level 
their ordnance at the, Prince Edward, and began a terrible 
fire; and fe in the ſquadron ſaw, this veſſel, in the, midſt 
of this ſhower of bombs and bullets, without ſending up 
their moſt fervent wiſhes on the ocgaſion 1. + 
The commodore obſerving that the, Fire Drake. over-, 
charged her;mortar, and that all her ſhells fell beyond; 
the iſland to the ſouth, ſent his boat on board the Furnace 
bomb, with advice, that as they ſaw the error. of the 
other in over- charging the mortar, they ſhould. avoid that 
extreme; and that as the enemy ſeemed bent upon ſink- 
ing the Prince Edward and the Hire Drake, he directed 
them to begin their fire, and endeavour as much as poſſi- 
ble to draw part of the enemy's attention from their ſuf- 
fering friends. Theſe orders were ipſtantly obeyed. The 
fire from all the ſhips was ſoon diſcharged with pro- 


digious fury on the enemy, and that of the Torbay alone, 


in which was the commodore, ſeemed ſufſicient to have 
razed the very foundations of the iſland. The commodore 
had brought up with ſuch judgment a- breaſt of the an- 
gles of both the weſt- point battery and St, Francis Fort, 
that the enemy could not bring a gun from thence to bear 
upon him. Five guns only could have touched him with. 


lunette on the hill before St. Michacl's; both which were 
ſo warmly attacked by the other ſhips, that they were 
ſoon deſerted. Indeed the fire from the Torbay was ſo. 


terrible, ſo near, and ſo well aimed, that none could 


withſtand it. The ſhip ſeemed in a continual blaze, and, 
that part of the iſland was darkened by a cloud of ſmoke. 
Several hundred negroes lined the oppoſite ſhore, to behold _ 
the engagement, and were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing: ſhips bear 
down with the utmoſt intrepidity againſt ſtone walls, and 
receiving the fite from the batteries with invincible cou- 
T ig 5s - cane ha ont - 
An attempt was then made by the governor to obtain 
terms of capitulation; but the commodore inſiſting on the 
iſland being ſurrendered without conditions, the action 
was reſumed for a ſhort time, when the French command 
er, finding it impoſſible to keep his ſoldiers to their quar- 
ters, was compelled to ſurrender himſelf and garriſon 
priſoners at diſcretion, and the Brit; flag was boiſted on 
me Aa TE or $4 es i | | 
In March 1761, the whole town, three houſes only 
excepted, was conſumed by fire. The iſland was reſtor- 
ed to the French king by the treaty of peace ſigned at 
Paris in 1763, in the condition in which it was when. 
conquered. —By the Engliſh poſſeſſing Senegal, and the 
French Goree, the trade on the great river Senegal, and the 
adjacent country, became ſomewhat equally divided be - 
tween the two nations. In times of peace the advantage 
rather preponderated in the ſcale of Great Britain, bur it 
has ſince been found that the French were enabled to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelyes of the whole in time of war. This land fell 
into the hands of the Enęliſb during the conteſt which af- 
ter ward enſued, but was reſtored to France by the peace 
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„ year 1758, when a ſquadron was fitted out under , 
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Their Situation and Number, with a congiſe Deſcription 
+ 2he principal of thoſe Iſlands ; viz. Br Avo, FUsdo, ST. 
a+ UENA VisTa, Mayo, SAL, ST. NicHoLAs, 
Sr. Vindc zur, Sr. An ronto, and ST. Jonx's. The 
Attion there between the Squadrons under Johnſton and 


TE iſlands of Cape Verd are thus named from the 
1 largeſt of them bein ſituated oppoſite to that 
cape, which proj into the ſea between the rivers 
Gambia and Senegal, though theſe iflands lie a hundred 
and twenty leagues to the weſtward of it. They were 
diſcovered in the year 1460, by Antony Noel, a Genoeſe in 
the Portugueſe ſervice, and are about twenty in number; 
but ſome of them, being only barren uninhabited rocks, 
need not be noticed. They are fituated between the 
thirteenth and nineteenth degrees of north Jatitude, and 
the principal of them are ten in number, lying in a ſemi- 
circle. Theſe, _ at 1 * Rong r Nd 1 . 
St. Tage, Mayo, Buena Vila, 0 Nicholas, 
St. . St. Antonio, and St. 4 „ e 
The ifle of BR Avo is ſituated in 14* N. latitude, and 
conſiſts of very high land, the mountains rifing in the form 
of mids. It is remarkable for its excellent wines, 
ang is inhabited by Portugueſe. It abounds in ſalt-petre, 
and produces Indian corn, water-melons, gourds, potatoes, 
| horſes, aſſes, and hogs; and the coaſt ſupplies the natives 
with plenty of fiſh,  . © S DN" Oe EY 
The iſland Futco, or Foco, is ſituated in latitude 15 
20/ N.: it is much higher than any of the reſt, and ap- 
at ſea like one continued mountain, In failing by 
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it no valleys are to be ſeen, theſe only reſembling gutters, 


made by torrents of rain running down the mountain: but 
when a perſon is on ſhore, near one of theſe ſeeming gutters, 
he finds that they are deep valleys bounded by lofty moun- 
tains. \ | 8 | 
On the top is a volcano, which may be ſeen at a great 
diftance at ſea. It ſometimes caſts forth rocks of an 
amazing ſize to a vaſt height, with a noiſe like that of the 
loudeft thunder, and ſometimes torrents of flaming brim- 
ſtone pour from the peak, like the ruſhing of water down a 
ſteep mountain; after which. the inhabitants can gather 
what quantities they June It is not unlike common 
brimſtone ; but is of a much brighter colour, and on 
' being burnt gives a clearer flame. At other times the 
volcano caſts forth ſuch an amazing quantity of aſhes, 
that the adjacent parts are covered, and many goats ſmo- 
thereg. 5 ones ay. 3 
here are no brooks in the iſland, and in ſome places 
the inhabitants are obliged to go fix or ſeven miles for 
freſh water : * notwithſtanding this, it produces great 
quantities of pompions, water- melons, feſhoons, and 
maize; but no bananas and plaintains, and hardly. any 
- fruit-trees, except wild figs : however, in ſome of their 
pardens they have guava trees, oranges, lemons, and 
| They have alſo ſome good vineyards, from which 
2 ſmall quantity of wine is made; but it is generally all 
drank before it has done rating doped | 
Due iſland was firſt inhabited A | 
whom the king the land. Theſe brought negro 
aves with them, and ftocked the country with cows, 
_ aſſes, horſes, and hogs; the king ſending goats, which 
run wild on the mountains. Hence the profit of their 
ſkins is reſerved to the crown; and he who has the ma- 
nagement of this revenue is called captain of the moun- 
tains, none daring to kill any of them without his licence. 
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the Portugueſe, to 
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and the ſmall Iſlands 


t is cuſtomary here, and at all the other iſlands, for ever 
erſon at his death to give freedom to his blacks. Theſ. 
are now the principal inhabitants, there being an hundred 
negroes on the ifland to one white reſident. They maxe 
cotton cloths for cloathing, and breed 9 which they 
fell to other nations. yy Sitka cs | 
All the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, but mingle 
with that religion ſome Pagan ſuperftitions. Moſt of the 
whites live with the governor in the town of St. Philip, 
which is the capital of the iſland, and have at the ſame 
time country houſes on that part of their eftates, which 
they keep in their own hands, and manage by their 
flaves. Theſe ſupply them with food, and the rents of 
the plantations let to the blacks are paid them in cotton 


The ifland of ST. Jaco, or ST. IAuxs, is the largeſt 
of the group, and took its name from being diſcovered 
on the firſt of May, the feſtival of that ſaint. It is ſitua- 
ted in 15* N. latitude, and in fix degrees five minutes lon- 
gitude from Cape #erd. It is of a triangular form, fifty 
or fixty leagues in circumference, and though rocky and 
| mountainous, the valleys produce Indian corn, oranges, 
lemons, pine-apples, cocoa- nuts, guavas, cuftard-apples, ba- 
nanas, tamarinds, plaintains, pompions, water and muſt- 
' melonsaſugar-canes, and grapes; but the inhabitants are not 
allowed to make wine; they have alſo ſome cedar trees, and 
plenty of cotton. It is the moſt fruitful of all this clufter 
of iſlands. © m er Say 
The animals are horſes, afſes, mules, ' cows, deer, goats, 
hogs, civet-cats, and monkeys, and almoſt all forts of fowls 
and birds. The feas alſo abound with fiſh. Here our 
ſhips bound for the EAIH- Indies uſually reſort for freſh 
water and proviſions, and are ſupplied with hogs and poul- 
try in great abundance. 1 8 

Salmen mentions, in a very entertaining manner, the al- 
teration of the air on arriving at this iſland. ** We fail- 
sed out of the Thames,” ſays he, © on the 30th of Fanu- 
4 ary, in an extreme cold winter, the Thames full of ice; 
709 andwithin the ſpace of a month arrived at St. Jago, where 


* 


we found it fo warm, that the men all lay naked upon _ 
their cheſts, not n to endure any cloaths on; 


* and when we came aſhore, we found groves and gar- 
dens of evergteens and ripe Pant a ſerene air, and al- 
, moſt every thing that could afford delight to a. people 
«juſt arrived from a frozen region. The ſudden change 
e from a cold to a warm country, from winter to ſum- 
<< mer, from naked trees deſtitute of leaves and fruits, and 
* land covered with ſnow and ice, to a place where 
% oranges and the choiceſt fruits of the earth diſplayed 
« their beauties, and were ready for gathering, was ſuch 
© az exceeded any SED HiS eq Þ that is to be met with 
« in the moſt romantic relations. An unuſual gaiety ſeem- 
ed to polleſs all the ſhip's company, and nothing but 
et mirth and -humour reigned amongſt us. 
The capital of the jſland is Ribeira Grande, wher 
the governor, oviodore, and biſhop refide. Here alſo is a 
: monaſtery, which is adorned with a large garden, and 
affords the fineſt proſpect of any building about the 
| city, except the, cathedral. ' Moſt of the prieſts among 
| theſe iſlands, as alſo thoſe ſent to Guinea, are negrocs. 
| The inhabitants, who are about three whites to forty 
| blacks, ay no tax to the cron. 
The ifland has four other towns, which are, 547 4 8 
St. Domingo, St. Domingo Abacen, and Praha, which al 
is the moſk noted port. 
In Port Praya 2 Briti ſquadron, commanded. by 
Commodore Fohn/tone, was attacked, in April 1781, by | 
'a French armament of rather ſuperior force, under M. de 
| Sufffein, but without any deciſive ſucceſs on either fide ; 
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except that in con ſequence of this action, the 1 
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the colour they mo 
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| cars VerD-IsLANDS. | 
attack upon the Cape of Good Hope was fruſtrated, The 


4 neutral port, but the feeble condition of the Portugueſe 
encouraged a breach of that code. : . 
BUENA VISTA, or Bona VISTA, thus named from 
its being the fitſt of the Cape de Verd iſlands diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe, is fituated in 16“ N. latitude, two 
' hundred miles weſt of the coaſt of Africa, and is twenty 
miles long, and twelve broad, conſiſting chiefly of low 
land, with ſome Tandy hills, and rocky mountains. Tt 
uces great quantities of indigo, and more cotton 
than all the other Cape de Verd iſlands; yet there is not 
one of them where there are fewer cotton cloths to be 
fold : for the natives are ſo indolent, that they will not 
even gather the cotton before a ſhip arrives to buy it; 
nor will the women begin to ſpin until they abſolutely 
want it. Here are, in general, the ſame animals as in the 
other.iſlands, with plenty of fiſh and turtle. 
The Engliſh, who frequently land here, to take in a 
lading of ſalt, hire men and aſſes to bring it down to the 
+ ſea; for which they-pay them in biſkets, flour, and old 
cloaths. This iſland had alſo formerly a pretty good 
trade for horſes and aſſes, the breed of which was better 
here than on any other of theſe iſlands. The people are 
very fond of filk, with which they work the boſoms of 
their ſhirts, ſhifts, caps, and women's waiſtcoats, © 
The men commonly wear the Engliſh dreſs; for moſt 
of them have ſuits of cloaths bought of the 'Zngi;/h, and 
have learned te make cotton cloth to imitate the Euro- 
pean faſhion. The women have one, two, or three cot- 
ton-Cloths wrapped about them like petticoats, tied on 


with a girdle- about the hips, and ſometimes without a 


| ma Their ſhifts are made like a man's ſhirt, but ſo 
ort, as ſcarcely to reach to the girdle; the collar, 
neck, and waiſtbands of the young people of rank, 
_ are wrought in figures with ſilks of various colours in 
needlework ; but the old and the poor haye theirs worked 
with- blue cotton thread, Over * fx they wear 
g waiſtcoat, with ſleeves to button at the arms, not above 
four inches deep in the back part, but Tong enough be- 
fore to tie with ſtrings under their Tor Over all 
they have a cotton cloth in the manner of a mantle; 
thoſe of the married women are generally blue, and the 
darker' the colour, the richer it is reckoned ; but the 
muidens, and gay young wives, and widows, wear blue 
und white, fome ſpotted and ſome figured, -* 26 how- 
ever, rather chooſe, if they can get them, linen handker- 

| thiefs wrought on the edges, and ſometimes only on the 
corners, with red, green, and blue filk; the firſt being 
admire, They wear neither ſhoes 
nor ſtockings, except on holidays; and, indeed, at other 
times the women have generally only a ſmall cotton cloth 
Wrapped round their waiſt, and the men a ragged pair 


bf breeches; to which, if there be but a waiſtband, and 


a piece hanging to it before to hide what modeſty teaches 
them to conceal, they think it ſufficient. The people of 
Bona Viſta are fond of the Englih, and moſt of them can 


ſpeak a little of that tongue. „ 
Maro, or May, obtained its name from its being dif- 
eovered on the firſt of that month. It is ſituated in 15˙ 
N. latitude, near three Hundred miles from Cape Fer, 
and is about ſeventeen miles in circumference. The foil 


they have plenty of cows, goats, and aſſes; and alſo ſome 
cob, ams, potatoes, and plantains. What trees they 
| have are ſitusted on the ſides of the hills, and they have 
ſome water-melons and figs. The ſea likewiſe abounds 
' With wild-fowl, fiſh, and turtle. There grows on this 
Mland, as well as on moſt of the others, a kind of vege- 
table ſtone, extremely porous, of à greyiſh colour, which 
- toots up in ſtems, and forms ſomething like the head of 
JJC %%% ͤ ͤ wu. Crna 

Tue inhabitants, who amount to about two hundred, 
are not ſo well affected to the Eugliſß as thoſe of Bona 


VN, ese are abundance of cows and oxen, which 


dae the fatteſt and beſt produced on the Capz dr Verd 
iſlands. The natives grow more cotton than they can 

 _ bſ&;*butarefo indolent, that half of it is loft for want 
of gathering. © Their cloaths nearly refentble thoſe'worn 


* 
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Jaw of nations indeed forbad ſuch an act of hoſtility in 


tities of gum-dragon, and a 


| are worked up by theſe ſlaves, who are governed 


* 
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at Bona Viſia; but few of them have their ſhirts and 
waiſtcoats ſtitched in colours. F, 614 n 

The iſle of SALts is ſituated in 17 N. latitude, three 
hundred miles weſt of the coaſt of Africa, and is about 
forty-two miles in circumference. It received its name 
from the great quantity of ſalt naturally produced here 
from ſea water, which from time to time overfloiys part 


of the land, that is moſtly low, it having only five little 


hills. This iſland formerly abounded with cows, goats, 
and aſſes ; but the want of rain cauſed it to be deſerted. 
There are abundance of land crabs about the ifland, and 


the ſea abounds with fiſh; © n 

ST. NicHoLas' is the longeſt and moſt conſiderable 
of all the Cape de Verd iſlands, except 87: Jago, it extend- 
ing about ſeventy-five miles in length: -It is moſtly high 


land, and fruitful in maize; it produces the beſt Zeſhvons' 
in all theſe iſlands, and likewiſe oranges, leihons, plantams, 


bananas, pomprions, muſk and water-melons, ſome ſigar- 
canzs; and the inhabitants have vineyards, from which 
they make a tartiſh ſort of wine; They have likewiſe 
e from which flows the drug called gum- 
ragon. e | * ap 
he natives make the beft cloths and cotton quilts 

of all the iſlanders: theſe are too good for the Guinea 
trade; but fit for that of Bra. They make them up 
in cloaths, as neatly as our common country taylors, and 
will make buttons to ĩmitate almoſt any pattern ſhewn 
them; they knit cotton ſtockings, tan cow-hides and 
goat-ſkins, and make tolerable good ſhoes. The wo- 
men are much more houſewifely and ingenious with their 
needles than thoſe of the other iſlands; and ſhe who does 
not appear in à worked cap, like thoſe worn at Bona Vi 7a, 
is thought very idle. 1 
The town of St. Nicholas is the moſt compact and po- 
pulous of any on all the iſlands, though it is not ſo large 
as the city of St. Jago; but the houſes, and even the 
church, have no other covering than graſs chateb. The 
inhabitants are the only * of the iſlands who build 
boats, with which they fiſh and catch turtle. They 
have a mamber of horſes, and there are few families that 


have not a ſtock of hogs and fowls. The people ſpeak - 


the beſt Portugueſe, and are the moſt ſtrict Roman Catho- 
licks of any in chis group of iſlands, ©" © | 
ST; Vincent is uninbabited ; but on the north-weſt . 
ſide of the iſland is 4 good bay, called Porto Granda, 
where ſhips may wood and water, and alſo wild goats 
may be obtained by taking the pains to ſhoot them. Here 
are alſo many aſſes; it is ſaid there are more turtle and 
fiſh caught near this ifland than round all the reſt, and 
that it Bands „% 7, 
The iſland of ST. Au ronto, or ST. AnTaoxy, is 
ſithiited in 1 10 N. latitude, fifteen miles from 57. 
Vincint. It is à little inferior in height to Fuego, and 
conſidering the amazing loftineſs of the mountains, one 
of which is thought to be as high as Temerif;, and the 
deepneſs of the valleys, is ſuppoſed to contain as much 


ground as St. Jago. It has many brooks of freſh water, 


which render the valleys, through which they flow, ex- 


tremely fertile in maize, and in a variety of trees, as 
oranges, lemons, limes," bananas, plantains, pompions, guavas, . 
enuſk and water-melons, The inhabitants have great plenty 
of wine; but it is the worſt and cheapeſt of any pro- 
duoed in theſe iſlands; They have alſo a large ftock of 

cows; hoge, and aſſes, and the mountains abound with 
goats. In this iſland are likewiſe produced great quan- 
great deal of indigo is cul- 
tivated here, as are likewiſe large plantations of cotton. 
"The natiyes are ſaid to be remarkable for their inng- 


cenie and bimazdity. Tbete ate ſuppoled to be co 


thouſand five hundred perſons upon the iſlands, four-fifths 
of which number is faid to be compoſed” of flayes, who, 
like the free negroes, have wives, houſes, and plantations, 
and cultivate' ſome of the beſt cotton and 271% ve which 
2 wor | | | y a ſtew- 
ar plated there by a Portugueſe miatquis, wh is proprie- 
tor of the iſkand.” yoga FEET 


"The lat of the Cape vnd iNands we fhall mention is 


that of ST. Jon's, Which is fituated in 15 25 N. lati- 


elde, 1 W. of Cape Vid, aud is very Bigh 
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It has more ſalt-petre than any of theſe iſlands: this is- 
found in ſeveral caves, covering the ſides like a hoar-froſt, 
and in ſome hollow rocks, like iſicles as thick as a man's 
thumb. This iſland abounds with - pompions, bananas, 
water-melons, and other fruit, and alſo with fow!/s. and 
goats. ts 
The natives, 
te, wear, in common, only alittle {lip of cotton faſten- 
ed to a ſtring MET | 
is tied to the ſame ſtring behind; but when full - dreſſed 
they alſo wear a piece of cotton cloth, which the men 
hang over their ſhoulders, and wrap round their waiſts, 
while the women put it over their heads, and then wrap 


who are a fmple. harmleſs, and friendly | 
which paſſing between the thighs, 


it about their bodies; and on both of them it extends to 


the calf of the leg, or lower. This cloth they ſpin and 
T 0 a otic bas ba 
Their fiſhing utenſils, are long canes. for rods, cotton 
lines, and bent nails for books. As to. their hunting, 
the governor having the ſole privilege of killing; the wild 
goats, none dare hunt without his conſent. This was a 
law made by the Portugueſe when they peopled theſe 
iſlands from the coaſt of Africa, in order to prevent the 
breed being entirely deſtroyed, ', 4171 
When the governor, chooſes to make a general 
all the inhabitants are aſſembled, , who. ſcatcely exc 
two hundred; and the dogs, which are a. breed between 


the beagle and the, grey-hound, are collected. At night, 

yernor thinks proper to put an end to the 
F and he parts the goats fleſh. 
between them as he pleaſes, ſending what he thinks pro- 


or when the | 
| ſport, they all meet together, 
per to his own. houſe, with all the ſkins; and after he 
comes home, he ſends pieces to thoſe who are old, or 
were not engaged in the chaſe; the ſkins he beſtows 
upon them as he thinks their neceſſities require, reſerv- 
ing the reſidue of them for the lord of the ſo ii. 
This is one of the principal privileges enjoyed by the 
vernor; who. is alſo. the only magiſtrate, and decides. 

e little differences that ſometimes happen among the 
people. If they refuſe to ſubmit to his deciſion, he con- 
fines them till they become obedient, in an open place 
walled round like a pound; but, inſtead of a gate, a ſtick. 
is generally. laid acroſs the entrance, and thoſe innocent 
people will ſtay there without attempting to eſcape, ex- 
cept when overcome by De they ruſh. out 
in a rage; but ſuch are caught, tied hand and foot, 
and a- centinel ſet to watch them, till they agree with 
their antagoniſt, aſk the governor's pardon for breaking 
out of his priſon, and have remained there as long as. 
he judges their crime requires. Even if one kills ano- 
ther, which hardly happens in an age, the governor can 
only confine him till he has paciſied the relations of the 
deceaſed, by the mediation: of his friends, who are bound 
for the_criminal's appearance, in caſe a judge ſhould be 
ever ſent. from Portugal to: execute. juſtice :, but impri- 
ſonment is here reckoned ſuch a ſcahdal, that Mr., Rer. 
berts ſays, it is as much dreaded as hanging is by the 
cruninals i . . re 
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Its Situation and Extent ; the Face Country; its Pro- 
duce; and the Dreſs, Manners, 
ment of the Inhabitants ; with the 
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ſhall now give a deſcri tion of the illand of 


« 


3 Biſſas, and of a cluſtet of iſlands called the Biſ- | 


ſagoes.” Theſe iſlands ſtand cloſe to the continent, a few 
leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Gambia, in the lati- 
tude of eleven degrees north.  - +: 
Biss AO, which is about thirty-five or forty miles in 
_ circumference, affords a very agrecable proſpect from the 
ſea, riſing on every 11 | 

nence in the centre of the iſland : yet there are a num- 
ter of hills inferior in height to that in the middle, ſe- 


riyulets, which at the ſame time augment. the richneſs 


- 
« 
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4 
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either in the climate or ſoil preventing the increaſe of the 


| 


. | occaſions... Mp8) 359-036 5 31 0t mtr egyt 5g © 
The Biſaons are all idolaters; but their ideas of reli- 


fs Fly into their ſyſtem, Their chief idol is a ſmall image 
I beſides this, it is ſaid, that every man creates a divinity 


q 


efithe 
2 and Govern- 
. | tic, the will of the prince. being a law to his 


| inftance of the policy of one of theſe princes. Two ſlaves, 


| 


j 
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3 The men of all ranks have no other cloathing but a | 
legs. One of the moſt extraordinary ornaments is a 


: 
| 


fide inſtead 


the fame facility with their caſtinets, as by means of 
| 


thiog in this that appears highly. improbable, for it is 


king gave a different verdict, ſayings. they had obtained 
fide by a gentle aſcent to an emi- | hes f Fo 2 

f were the property of the congueror. 
parated by beautiful and fertile valleys, divided by ſmall | 
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| and elegance of the ſcene. There are little groves. of 
palms, and the reſt of the ground is cultivated, and pro- 
| duces an haryeſt equal to the moſt ſanguine. wiſhes of 
| the inhabitants. Wheat and maize ſpring up to a great 
height, ſo as to reſemble a field covered with reeds of bam. 
boos. They have likewiſe another grain that is a ſpecies 
of maize, which they make into cakes, They have 
alſo. oranges, bananas, mangoes, and every kind of 
| fruit to be found in the warm climates, and perhaps in 
greater perfection than in any other place. The cat- 
| tle of Biſſao are of an uncommon ſize, and ſeem to keep 
pace with the moſt extravagant growth of the corn: 
milk and wine are. in the greateſt abundance; but the 
iſland affords. neither ſwine nor horſes, the natives for- 
bidding the importation of the former, and ſomething 
latter. T* 91 N neee. inne 
The populouſneſs of Biſſas is equal to its fertility, not- 
withſtanding the perpetual ſtate of war in which the 
natives are engaged with the neighbouring iſlands, and 
the kingdoms on the continent: yet, though very ny- 
merous, they live in cottages diſperſed up and down the 
country, without the leaſt. veſtige. of a town, except 
where the French and Portugueſe. have eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, Even the palace of the king only conſiſts of a 
number of irregular huts, that have a communication 
| ich 5 2 #4 1 : p | | 5 

In the Portugueſe town are about fix hundred perſons 
all of whom. ſpeak Portugueſe, and pretend that "os ace 
deſcended from that people, though their complexion is 
jet-black, and they have a fixed and inveterate. diſlike to 
+ The dreſs of the women conſiſts of a cotton girdle, 
which falls down before, and bracelets of glaſs, coral, 
and copper; but the virgins go entirely naked, and thoſe 
of high quality have their bodies marked or painted with 
a variety of hideous pictures of ſnakes and other reptiles, 
that give their ſkigs ſome reſemblance to flowered ſattin. 
Even the.eldeſt achter of the king is diſtinguiſhed from 
the other ladies only by the elegance of theſe paintings, 


— 


and the richneſs of the bracelets 


{kin fixed to their girdle, and drawn up between their 


large iron ring, with a flat round ſurface on the out- 
de inſtead of a ſtone, upon which they ring changes 
with a bit of iron, in ſuch a manner as to converſe with 


the moſt poliſhed language. There is, however, ſome- 


ſtriking together two N of iron; it is nevertheleſs 
acknowledged, that beſides this artificial language, they 
have a dialect in which they converſe upon all common 


dificult to .conceive, how ideas can be conveyed --by 


ion appear ſo confuſed, that it is difficult to enter per- 


which they call Sbina; but we are unacquainted, with 
the ſentiments they form of this object of their worſhip: 


according to his own, fancy. Trees ate held ſacred, an- 
worſhipped as the reſidence of ſome deity or ſpirit ſuperior 
to an. © A _ ; 5 PT OY ore 


to their government, it is entirely deſpo- 
| | | people: he 
has nothing to loſe, and yet every thing within his do- 
minions may be ſaid to be his, as his power extends over 
his people and their effects. Authors give the following 


who had been ſold ta an European merchant, made their 
eſcape, and were taken by the king's troops. Equity ſeem- 
ed to require. their being reſtored to their maſters; but the 


cedom by having eſcaped, and by being retaken by, 
his troops were again reduced to {lavery ; and conſequently 
At the death of the king, all the women | 


t the and flaves, ſor 
whom he bad 0 


a peculiar regard, are ſacrificed and buried 


| 
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near their maſter, in order to attend him in the next world. 

It is likewiſe cuſtomary for the nobility to have ſome of 

their living friends buried with them. Labat mentions 

an inſtance, where a father deſired that his three ſons, of 

whom he was very fond, might accompany him into the 
other world. 

The natives are warlike, and fight with extreme fury, 
though with little diſcipline, ' As treaties of peace are un- 
known among theſe nations, they have no kind of inter- 
courſe except in war, and hence no ſcheme of politicks 
is carried on among them. The Europeans are far from 
offering their mediation ; for they' find it their intereſt 
to ferment their quarrels, as war 1s their harveſt, by its 
augmenting the number of ſlaves. | 
When the king of Biſſas reſolves to carry war into the 
neighbouring territories, he orders an inſtrument, called 
the bonbalon, to be ſounded; this is the general ſignal to 
arms, on which all in the government's pay aſſemble at 
certain head-quarters, that are always fixed ; where they 
find the royal fleet, which uſually conſiſts of thirty ca- 
noes, each carrying thirty men, with their arms and pro- 
viſions, under the command of an admiral; for the 
king ſeldom puts himſelf at the head of his fleets and 
armies. Before the fleet ſets ſail, a number of ſacrifices 
are offered to the gods, and the fleſh of the victims divid- 
ed between the court, the prieſts, and the ſoldiers. In 
this conſultation of the gods the king always receives a 
favourable anſwer; for the deities being of wood, it is 
eaſy for the prieſt to direct what they ſhould ſay : and 
hence the army always begins a campaign with the fulleſt 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. They make a deſcent with all poſ- 
ſible privacy, ſurround the enemy's towns and villages, 
carry off the inhabitants with every thing of value, and 
then embark before the troops have time to afſemble in 
order to oppoſe them. One half of the booty belongs 
to the king, and the remainder is divided among thoſe 
who obtained it. The ſlaves are ſold ti the Europearrs, 
except where any of them happen to be of quality or for- 
tune; in which caſe he is reſtored to his friends, on con- 
dition of their ſending a certain number of '{laves in his 
room. F148 

The heroes, upon their return, aſſume an air of great 
importance, and go round the country, ſhewing their 
wounds, and relating the wonders they have done and 
ſeen, with a long train of priſoners following them, whom 
they oblige to ſing the praiſes of the conquerors ; for which 
they make them preſents of pieces of cloth, and other 
things, which the poor wretches immediately exchange 
for palm- wine. hes TIF | | 
But when the expedition is attended with leſs honour 


and profit than was expected, the priſoners are in danger | 


of being ſacrificed, eſpecially if the Biſſaons have loſt an 
officer of diſtinction. Thoſe who fall in battle receive 
ablic honours by dances performed to the muſic of tabors. | 
he women expreſs their grief in a manner extreme] 
affecting, pulling their hair and beating their breaſt ;/ af- 
ter which they are ſerved with palm-wine, in order to 
ſupport their ſpirits. 'When thus recruited, they begin 
their mourning with redoubled vigour, and ſhed tears moſt 
plentifully, till the corpſe is laid in the grave; when their 
countenances ſuddenly brighten, and they ſeem to have 
loſt all ideas of their aMiftion. @ ON 
The king's palace is about a league diſtant from the 
point of Bras. He never ſtirs out without being fſur- 
_ rounded by ſome thouſands of his,nobility, women, and 
guards, all of them richly dreſſed, far as the ſkins of 
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The Poriugueſe had formerly a fort in Biſſio, which 
they mounted with eight pieces of cannon in order to awe 


the natives, and prevent their trading with any other fo- 


reigner but themſelves ; the Biſſaons, however, ſoon threw 


off this reſtraint, and now maintain the full liberty of 


receiving all ſtrangers into their ports, where ſuch enjoy 
perfect ſecurity under the King's protection; but, be- 
fore they are ſuffered to land, his majeſty conſults the 
gods, by ſacrifices, whether admitting thoſe ſtrangers be 
for = good of the iſland, and the intereſt of himſelf and 
people, | | | 


* 


er, 


A conciſe Account of the Biss aco IsLaxps ; and more par- 
ticularly of the Iſland of BULAM. 


HE Bissaco IsLanps are ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Sierra Leona, and conſiſt of the iſlands 
of Bulam, La Gallina, Caſnabac, Cazegut, Calacha, and 
ſome others. The ifland of Bulam is about ten leagues 


in length from eaſt to weſt, and five in breadth from north 


to ſouth; the whole coaſt is bordered with woods, beyond 
which the country is fertile, rich, and beautiful, covered 
with rice, Indian corn, millet, roots, and fruit: yet the 
iſland is ſaid to be uninhabited, and cultivated only by 
the natives of the other iſlands, who come hither in 


ſeed-time and harveſt, continuing at home the reſt of tbe 


year. | | 

The ground riſes gently from the ſhore for the ſpace of 
two which preſents mariners with a moſt delight- 
ful proſpeR, while it excites their admiration at ſeeing ſo 
beautiful a ſpot uninhabited. This aſcent ſerves as a baſe. 


to higher mountains, which riſe in the centre of the iſland, — 


and are covered with fine woods, and divided by beauti-- 
ful valleys, fo that nature ſeems to have been improved by 


This iſland produces a tree which might be employed 
to great advantage in ſhip-building ; it is called michery : - 
it grows to a great height, is eaſily worked, and at the 


ſame time is hard, ſolid, and proof againſt worms; all 


its pores being filled with a bitter oil, which is ſaid to de- 


ter them from harbouring in it. 


La GALLINA obtained its name from the great num- 


ber of hens the Portugueſe found there: This and the 


iſland of Caſnabac are very populo and fruitful, and have 
plenty of good water, CazEGUuT, one of the moſt conſi- 


derable of theſe iſlands, is about fix leagues long, and two 
broad. Its ſoil is very good, and produces millet, rice, 


and all kinds of pulſe, beſides orange and palm-trees. 


and arms, which are ſabres, bows and arrows. The ne- 


oes of theſe iſlands are tall, ſtrong, and healthy, though 


it is ſaid they live only on fiſh, nuts, and palm-oil ; and 


ſell their rice, millet; and other produce of the earth to the 


Europeans for the ornaments ee They are in ge- 


neral idolaters, and are faid to be of a ſavage and cruel 


diſpoſition, not only to ſtrangers, but to one another; for 
s ſay, that they frequently quarrel about trifles, and 


aut 


if diſappointed of their revenge, will drown or ſtab them» 


. 
- : 


| beaſts and the brightneſs of their ſcymetars and lances 
can make them ſo. F RRE wn 


t 


ſelyves. 


4 | 


As we have no particular account of theſe iſlands, no 
Europeans having ſettled in any of them, we ſhall only 
add, that each of the Biſſago iſlands, except Bulam, is go- 
verned by a chief, who aſſumes the authority of a king. 
All theſe monarchs are perfectly independent, and fre- 
quently at war with each other. They have canoes that 
carry from twenty-five to forty men, with their proviſions 


„ 
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Of ZAARA, TOMBUTO, and BILEDULGERID. 


SECT. 1. time of travelling here, as well as in the deſarts of Ara. 
e | bia. | — 
Vet it is certain, that every part of theſe deſarts is 
; - I not equally inhoſpitable, as they are allowed to be inha- 
Ius Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and Animals, | bited by ſeveral different nations, particularly by the Ber- 
; with a Deſcription of its ſeveral Provinces, viches, Ludayers, Duleyns, and Zenegui, ſome of which are 
* | > ſo numerous as to raiſe fifteen or twenty thouſand men; 
| E now come to the countries north of the Sene- there are alſo a variety of Arab tribes no leſs numerous, 
WE: and fhall begin with deſcribing the deſart of | potent, and warlike, and conſequently they find lands ca- 
Zaara, or Zahara, a vaſt inhoſpitable region, extending | pable of ſupporting them and their cattle, | 
2 75 from the Atlantic ocean on the weſt, to the kingdom and] The province, or deſart, of ZukxzIOA is ſtill, if poſ- 
. deſarts of Barca and Nabia on the eaſt, and from the | ble, more dry and barren than Zanaga ; and we are told, 
. river Senegal on the ſouth, to Biledulgeri4 on the north; that of large caravans that paſs through this country, ſel- 
that is, from the eighth degree of weſt, to the twenty-fixth | dom. half the number, either of men or beaſts, ever return; 
of eaſt. longitude, and from the fifteenth degree of eaſt | moſt of them dying of thirſt, hunger, fatigue, or periſh- 


* © Of ZAARA, ZAHARA, or the DEsAR T. 


__ 


4 latitude'to the tropic of Cancer, comprehending a ſpace of | ing under the whirlwinds of ſand with which they are 
* at leaſt fifteen hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, | oyerwhelmed : but this is doubtleſs greatly exaggerated. 
and about five hundred-in-breadth from north to ſouth, © he inhabitants of this diſtrict breed many beautiful 


This large tract of land is divided by the Arabians into | horſes, and are ſuch expert horſemen and warriors, that 
three general- diviſions, ' Cahel,  Zaara, and Agar, that | they are become formidable to the princes of Burbary, 
is, the ſandy, ſtony, and marſhy deſarts, according to | who ſtudy to keep on good terms with them; nor are they 

the nature of the ſoil; but later geographers divide this | leis dreaded by the negroes, whom they ſeize on all occa- 
country into ſeven provinces, which are Zanaga, Zuen- ſions, and ſell to the people of Fex and Morocco; and, in 
5 Tiga, Twarga or Heyr, Lemta or Iguidi, Bardoa, Barnou, return, when the negroes get any of theſe people in their 
, - | D {cf i fer be no I power, they cut them in pieces. 1 
/ . In country covered; with burning ſands, the ſoil can-( The province of Targa is ſaid. to be leſs barren, dry, 
not be fuppoſed to be fertile, though that fituated on the and, ſultry thanggither of the former, it having a variety, 
northern banks of the Senegal, being watered, peopled, and | of good well eſn water dug deep in the ground, and. 
- cultivated, produces corn, rice, mitlet, and a variety of | the ſand uces graſs and ſeveral vegetables fit for food; 
fruits, but, except dates, little more perhaps is reaped-than | the climate is healthful, and great quantities of manna 
is ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants. are gathered here, which the inhabitants ſel] to the neigh- = 
- Belides camels. and common cattle, this country is re- bouripg kingdoms. s. 
markable for a ſpecies of domeſtic: animal called adin - To the eaſt of Twarga is the province of Lemta, which 
naim, of which there is great plenty. This is a kind | travellers find no leſs dangerous than any of the former, 
of ſheep, about the ze of an aſs, with long hanging on account of the exceſſibe heat of the ſun reflected from 
| ears: the females: haygghoras, hut not the males, and the ſand, the ſcarcity. of water, the whiclwinds of ſand, 
6” : the wool is ſhort, -but-ipfe- and fine. This animal is ſo-| and the barbarity of, the people, who endeavour to rob 
RT, ſtrong that it can cally carry a man far ſeveral miles, and plunder, all that come in their way. Through this 
ap&io gentle that it never refuſes a burden. The mi- inhoſpitable region caravans paſs from Conſlantia, and 
feries ta which. the inhabitants of this parehed, ſandy, and other, towns of Algiers and Tunis, to Nigritia, though 
' barren deſart are expoſed, are ineteaſed by incredible mul- | 


qually in danger of periſhing by. thirſt, hunger, and the 
titudes of lions, tygers, wolves, and other ſavage animals, ſwerd; but their attachment to commerce, and the advan= 
Jaa afford the reader as diſtinct an aceount of this great tages they reap from it, make them encounter theſe ha- 
trat of country as poſſihle, we ſhalbdeſcrihe the different Fun- et intrepidity ,. ; 
provinces and deſarts into which it is divided. Begin-| | -BarpoA ſtretches from th an to the twenty: 
ning at the ſouth, the nrovince of aN extends fm ſecond degree of eaſt longitude. De Liſie ſays, the in- 
; 4 . the Senegal dn the: ſouth, to the province of Su on the habitants, who are named Bardeaity have no towns, but 
| north i is bounded) by : the/Adtaritic-ogean; on the weſt, live in tents on the plunder of merchants and paſſengers. 
/ | and hx the texritaries 1 Sunda, and Auenziga on But near the mountains, which form the northern barriers, 
5 - the caſt; - It contains the-two.defarts! 4=veiand Togguzza | beunen this province and Fripoli, ſtands the town of Zala, 
or*Faggo/..-Ebcla#of: theſe produces a prodigious. quan- where are kept ſome conſiderable fairs, to which mer- 
tity oftrock-ſak, which ãs conveyed: henee into all the ad- chants reſort from evegy part of Zaara, and the nations 
jacent countries, and is uſed in the deſfart-chiefly. tu maiſ . bordering upon — — ſea, with the wealth of 
ten the mouth parehied wWith the ſultry heat, and-to'pre- | theix ſeveral countries, I be ſoiſ is in general dry, barren, 
ſerve e Wer ſcorhutie diſoder to which the and:produces 99:con ities that mexit a particular de- 
natives art ſuhjecte pn! r {5s ial ar 3s Look 
i | Travelling is here extremely fatiguing-and dangerous, The province on kingdom of Box xa extends from the 
, 3 eſpecially if the ſummer proves dry; ſcarce a drop of wa- twelfth to the twenty- ſecond degree of eaſt. longitude, 
3 = ter being to be ſeen for thirty leagues together; and when and from the ſeventeenth to the twenty- firſt degree of 
i | any is found it is fo brackiſh, as to be equally unwhole- | north latitude. The northern part reſembles in barren- 
* ſome as unpalatable. Nor do the cattle fare better, the | neſs the other provinces of Zaara; but alſthe reſt, which 
| | barren earth not yielding ſo much as a blade of graſs, or | is the greater part, is well watered by ſprings and rivers, 
- any thing for their fuſtenance, which obliges the paſſen- that fall with a dreadful noiſe from the mountains, and 
a gers to carry not only proviſions for themſelves, but for | render the country fertile in corn, graſs, and fruits. Both 
: their beaſts of burden. Beſides, the country being flat and | the eaſtern and weſtern frontiers are inhabited by people 
4 " ſandy, without mountains, woods, rivers, lakes, or any | of a roving diſpoſition, who live in tents, and are ſaid to 
Ys object to direct their courſe, it would be impoſlible to | enjoy every thing in common, no ſuch thing as property 
8 | avoid lofing their way, were it not for the flight of certain | being known among them. The eaſtern and weſtern fron- 
5 bigds, who are obſerved to go and return-at ſtated periods, | tiers are divided into mountains and valleys, covered 
alſo guided by the courſe of Is by day, 


a bf ee as by night; which laſt is prob 
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with flocks of cattle, fields of rice and millet, and many 
yahe uſual of the mountains With timber, fruit - trees, and cotton. 1 
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and huſbandmen, go naked, except wearing a ſhort apron. 
| before, which they put on out of regard to modeſty ; 


and that the king has all his houſhold furniture, and even 
his ſtirrups and ſpurs, with the bits and ornaments of his 


"ſecond of north latitude. 


. five degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, which is all we 


count of them. | 
__ hovels, of materials ſo combuſtible, that they are fre- 


and great 
as ſuſtenance, "341, 8 


mer of eating, Freedom from Diſeaſes, Marr iages, and x 2 
e i e e ee manner behind. They are all adorsed with: ear - rings and 
I pendants, which are valuable in proportion to the wearer's 


$9 Fous rites, than in their external appearance. The 
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In hot weather the natives, who are chiefly ſhepherds 


but during the winter they are warmly cloathed with the 
ſofteſt ſheep-ſkins, of which they alſo form their bed- 


ainſt the inclemency of the weather at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, when a cold piercing wind blows from the 
northern mountains, that chills the blood in proportion 
as the pores have been opened hy the former ſcorching 
eats. | 
5 Toward the ſouth there are towns and ſocieties regu- 
larly formed, where the people are docile, polite, and 
hoſpitable; and great part of them artificers or mer- 

chants, of various nations, and of all complexions. 
It is ſaid that the government is in general monarchical ; 


bridles of ſolid gold ; whence it may be inferred, that 
either a great traffic in that valuable metal is carried on 
here with the diſtant countries, or that Bornoy, or ſome 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, produces gold. The ca- 
pital of this kingdom is a conſiderable city of the ſame 
name; beſides which there are ſaid to be the towns of 
Amozen, Sagra, and Semegonda, - all of. them to the 
northward of the metropolis, and: to the eaſtward thoſe of 
Sama. and Nebrina, However, very little is known: of 


any of theſe towns, and ſome writers queſtion their ex- 


5 We now come to the laſt and moſt eaſtern province of 


the deſart of Zaara, called by the natives GauGa, which 
on the eaſt is contiguous to Nubia, and on the north to 
Egypt. This province is computed to be a hundred and 
eighty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and about a 
hundred and ſixty from eaſt to weſt where broadeſt, ex- 
tending from the nineteenth to the twenty- ninth degree 
of eaſt longitude, and from the twelfth to the twenty- 


The only city in the whole kingdom is Gauga, which 
ſtands on the north ſide of a lake of the ſame name, in 
fifteen degrees forty minutes north latitude, and twenty- 


know of either, as no traveller gives any particular ac- 


The kingdom of Gauge is moſtiy mountainous, and 
the natives rude and illiterate: they dwell in poor ſlight 


quently ſet on fire: and feed 
cattle, which are their principal wealth as well 


large herds both of ſmall 
The Complexion. and Manners of. the Inhabitants . of Zaara 


different from thoſe of the Ptaple on the other Side the Se- 
> a: 99" 7 . Man- 


Funerals. 
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were here ſtopped by the river Senegal. Hence we may 
account for that inbred and inveterate hatred that nil 
reigns between them and the native Africans on the other 
lide the river. | 3 

The women never appear without a long veil that 
cloaths; and indeed this is ſcarce a ſufficient defence a- | covers their face and arms; nor can the Europeans ever 
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ſee them uncovered, except by accident, Both the men 
and women are of a middling ſtatufe, and, in general, 
well proportioned, with a beautiful ſymmetry of features. 
Their complexion is tawny, but delicate; and, as the 
women are leſs expoſed to the ſun, they are probably 
more fair and beautiful. Labat aſſures us, that they 
are remarkable for their prudence, œconomy, and, ſtrict 
hdelity to 2 nuptial engagements. They not only 
live alone, Hut a man turns away his head when he 
chances to meet a woman, eyen his own wife, except at 
the time appointed for marriage freedoms. One who: is 
too poor to have ſeparate tents for the women, tranſacts 
all buſineſs and receives viſits at the door in the open air, 
his neareſt friends not being permitted to converſe with 
his wives in the tent. This is a privilege, ſays a modern 
author, reſerved for their horſes, or rather mares, which 


are preferred on account of their beauty, for the advan+ 


tages of breeding, their tameneſs, and docility. They 
lie down in their tents promiſcuouſly with the women 
and children, their little foals being the play-fellows of 
infants. bits Ar nar | t 
The dreſs. both of the Moors and the Arabs of this 
country chiefly conſiſts of à robe or caftan of ſerge, 
woollen ſtuff, or blue and white cotton, and ſometimes, 
but very ſeldom, of ſilk. They are alſo eloathed in a aſhire, 
which is tied round the neck, and is ſo wide as to fold 
two or three times about the body; this is bound round 


the waiſt by a ſaſn, in which is ſtuck a long knife likeva 


bayonet, and ſometimes two. According to An, Ailpm- 
Jon, the dreſs. of both the men and women conſiſti¶ ſuch 
a large ſhirt, generally of black linen, and a e with 
which the women cover their head: and ſhoulders; the 
men ſometimes rolling it about their head, in imitation 
af a turban, and ſometimes round their middle. Some 
of the women wear their hair tied up in a knot, and 
others let it hang doyn; but the men are in general very 
. of it. They wear ſandals, or rather ſocks, of 
Morocco, leather, which riſe to the ſmall of the leg; and 
their heads are covered with a red bonnet, or cap, bor 
dered with white cotton. Thę long looſe robe of white 
or ſtriped cotton, or woollen ſtuff, above deſcribed, which 
chey frequently wear over their capacious ſhirt, they call 


pointed hood that falls down behind, to the extremity o 


Haid, and is extremely becoming. This robe bas 2 


I which hangs a taſſel by a long ſtring. However, the poor 
Aare cloathed: after the manner of the: negroes, ant wear 


e eee hanging doum from the waiſt. 
The women, as we have ſaid, wear a lang cotton 
ſhift ; this has lang and wide ſleeves: they habe likewiſr 
large drawers, and a: piece of calicoe, or linen, that 
covers them from head to foot, and flows in an eafy 


ſtation. and quality: their fingers are alſo covered with 
rings, their arms with bracelets, and their legs with chains 
of-braſs or t...... ins Dogg 
When a conſiderable. nimber. of tents or cabbins are 
placed together, _—_— a kind of ton or village, they 
call it adeuar. Theſe: villages 

form, the tents ſtanding very thick, and in the centre is 
an empty ſpace in which they keep their cattle. They 
have centinels on every {ide of this encampment to guaid 
againſt ſurpriſes from robbers, and from wild beaſts. Ou 
the leaſt appearance of danger, the alarm is given hy tlie 
centinelsg and ſoon ſpread over the camp by the barking 
of dogs, and the noiſe of different animals; upon which 


before his: o n. tent. As theſe people never encumber 
themſelves. with much houſhold furniture, theſe villages 
are eaſily tranſported: from place ta place. Indeed all the 

domeſtic implements belonging to a family are contained 
in a leathern bag, or ſack, which is eafily: tranſported, 
tent and all, on the back of a camel: to any diſtance. 


Hans, who breaking out of ſia in the ſeventh century, | Their uſual drink; is milk on whey; ant their only bread; 


cakes made of millet ; indeed wheat and barley gro to 
BN. 1 yy OE ON! Wha | great 
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- 


-ufually-of: a circular 


every man able to bear arms ſtands on his defence, each WAL 


N 


- 


16 | 


1 ers habe a paſſionate. fondneſs for their chil- 


' ality, and tbe 


the tent, and burſts into a terrible ery; upon which all 
che women within the village ſet up a lamentable ſhriek 


. | 1 


t perfection in ſeveral parts of the country near the 

al ; but they are continually moving from one place 

to another, and their diſlike to x fixed reſidence deſtroys 
all taſte for agriculture. If they were to ſow their corn, 
it might be reaped by other nations, as no inducements 
can en them to continue a whole ſeaſon in one place; 
for however uſeleſs and unneceſſary their excurſions may 
be, they would conſider ſuch an inſtance of inactivity as 


highly cul le, N 
When — happen to have a ſtock of wheat or barley, 


they depoſit it in deep pits hewn out of the rock; theſe 


they contrive with abundance of arty in order to cauſe a 
conſtant draught of freſh air through the whole cavern, 
which is narrow. at the entrance, and gradually enlarges 
itſelf in proportion to its length, which is ſometimes above 
thirty feet. It is certain, that the grain will keep ſound 
for many years in theſe ſubterraneous ſtore-houſes, the 
mouths of which, after the corn is ſufficiently dry, are 
cloſed up with wood and ſand. ' 

In ſome parts of the country the people have portable 
mills, with which they grind their corn as they want it, 
and theſe they always carry with them wherever they go; 
but authors do not deſcribe their form. Their manner 
of eating reſembles that of the Afiatice. At their meals 
they fit croſs-] round a covering of Morocco lea- 
ther, or a mat of palm-leaves, ſpread upon the ground, 
upon which their diſhes or plates of copper or ivory are 
laid; and they never drink till they rife in order to waſh, 
a ceremony that cannot be omitted without the greateſt 
indecency. They never allow themſelves more than two 
meals a day, one in-the morning and the other at night, 
and the women are never allowed to eat with the men. 
Their repaſts are ſhort and ſilent, not a ſyllable being ut- 


tered till they have waſhed and returned to their pipe and 


and then converſation begins. | 

_  Frgal this temperance in their meals ariſes that ſtrong 
health which renders them ftrangers to medicine, the 
ſtudy of which was ſo much cultivated by their prede- 
ceſſors. The only diſtempers to which they are ſubje 
are dyſenteries and pleuriſies, both which they are ſaid to 
cure by the internal and external application of ſimples; 


but as for the gravel, ſtone, gout, and a number of other 


acute and chronical diſeaſes, they are unfelt and unknown 
Here. The inhabitants are ſaid to live to a great age, 


without experiencing what ſickneſs is, ſeldom dying before 


the animal powers are waſted by years, and the vital heat 

ingui by the rigidity of the ſolids, and diminution 
of the circulating fluids. With them a man at ſixty is 
— to be in — — —— and _ an one marries 
J children as frequently as an an at thirty. 
1 — ſeeret which they have 7+: — — 
the leſs they are connected with foreigners, and the more 
ſtrictly they adbere to their primitive manners, the fewer 
are their maladies and diſeaſes; and that while they main- 
tain their original ſimplicity and frugality, no people upon 
earth are bl with ſuch an uninterrupted flow of health 


dren, and take the utmoſt care to prevent their being in- 
jured by any accident. They are ſo weak as to imagine, 
that they can be greatly hurt by an evil eye, which they 
ſuppoſe capable of bringing diſcaſes and death upon them; 
but this opinion is not peculiar to the Moors and Arabs, 
ſince it prevails among the vulgar in Spain and Portugal, 


nnd even e the papiſts of Ireland. The boys are 


circumciſed at ſourteen years of age, and are at liberty to 
marry as ſoon as they can purchaſe a wife; for the fa- 
thers here make an eſtate by having a great number of 
daughters; as thoſe Who addreſs them make preſents to 
the parents, of camels, horſes, and horned cattle. They 
eſtimate the affection of the huſband from his liber- 
young lady is never delivered to him 
till by bis preſents he has made her parents ſenſible of his 
merits. If upon her being brought home he is diſap- 

inted in his tions of her beauty or chaſtity, he 


may ſend her back; but in this caſe he forfeirs the preſents 


A man has no ſooner breathed bis laſt; this one of his 
women, or ſome relation, puts her head in at the door of 
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and diſmal ſcreams, which alarm the whole camp or vil- 
lage. All the people then aſſemble round the tent of 
the deceaſed, ſome deploring his own loſs in mournful 
ſtrains, and others ſinging the praiſes of the deceaſed in 
melancholy accents ſuited to the occaſion. From their 
lively and natural repreſentation of grief, from their aſ- 
ſumed melancholy, feigned ſighs and tears, they ſeem to 
be all the friends and kindred of the deceaſed ; yet all this 
is mere form, and is beſtowed on every man without the 
leaſt regard' to his merit, The body is afterward 
waſhed, dreſſed, and placed on a riſing ground, to be 
viewed by every one, till the grave is dug ; after which 
it is interred with 'the head elevated a little, the face 
turned to the eaſt, and the grave covered with large 


ſtones, a7 
Sr. in 


Of the Learning, Poetry, and Muſic of the Natives of the 
Deſarts of Zaara ; their Method of making War; and 
their Skill in Horſemanſhip. They ſometimes ride upon 
the Back of an Oſtrich; and are fond of making long 
Journies. , | . 


IT H reſpect to the learning of the Moors and 

y \ Arabs of the deſarts, it is ſo extremely limited, 
that ſe of them are able to read Arabic or any other 
language; yet ſome of them have a tolerable notion of 
aſtronomy, and talk with the preciſion of an European 
ſcholar upon the ſtars, their number, ſituation, and di- 
viſion into conſtellations. The clear and ſerene ſky in 
which they live has greatly aſſiſted their obſervations, an 
advantage they have improved by a warm imagination and 
a'happy memory : their ſyſtem of aſtronomy is, however, 
ſo replete with fable and abſurdity, that it is in general 
difficult to comprehend their meaning: yet, with all their 
ignorance, they gem formed by nature for liberal ſenti- 
ments, and with a taſte for the polite arts, as their eſſays 


ct in poetry and muſic, which are far from being contempti- 


ble, ſeem to indicate. Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the genius of the oriental tongues, from which theirs is 
derived, have been highly delighted with their ſongs ſung 
in recitative, accompanied by a Kind of guitar, in which 
they take the greateſt pleaſure. i "> 

rom the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their muſic, it 
might be imagined, that theſe people cannot be very war- 
like; but if we may judge from ſome of their maxims, 
they are far from being puſillanimous. Can any thing, 
they ſay, ** be more daſtardly, than to kill a man before 
* you approach him near enough to be diſtinguiſhed !“ 
Hence they never attack an enemy till they come within 
the length of their lances, and then, retiring to a proper 
diſtance, throw them or ſhoot their arrows with ſurpriſing 
dexterity. » They fight chiefly on horſeback with ſhort 
ftirrups, and by raiſing themſelves high in the ſaddle, 
ſtrike with greater force. They never draw up their ca- 


valry in long lines and extended wings, but in ſmall de- 


tached ſquadrons, by which means they are leſs liable 
to be broke or thrown into confuſion ; and when ſuch an 
accident happens, are more eaſily rallied. - The agility 


| of their horſes, and their own ſkill in riding, give them 


great advantages by attacking in all quarters, wheel- 
ng off, and returning to the charge with amazing 
dexterity. | 5 2 4 2 8 r 
It may be proper here to obſerve, that theſe people 
ſometimes mount the Gſtrich. Hr. Adamſon ſays, that 
ſome of thoſe birds, which he had ſeen among the 
burning ſands on the north ſide of the Senegal, are in- 
eredibly large, ſwift, and ſtrong. Two boys were mounted 
upon the back of one of theſe gigantic fowls, which, 
tho” not full grown, ran with this weight ſeveral 
miles, with a velocity exceeding belief, being equal to 
the ſwiftneſs of the fleeteſt courſer. To try the ſtrength 
of an exceeding large oſtrich, Mr. Adamſan had two 
ſtout men mounted upon his back, whoſe weight appeared 
by no means diſproportioned to the powers of the bird, 
as his progreſs was no way retarded. At firſt the bird 
went a pretty briſk trot; but when heed; he extended 
hig wings, as it were to catch the wind, to which his 
ſwiftgeſs ſeemed indeed equal. Every body,“ ſays he, 
te muſt have ſeen a partridge 888 8 

. FFF 


1A 


Touzvre. | A' F R 


„ know there is no man whatcver able to keep up with 
« jt z and it is eaſy to imagine, that if its ſteps were 
« longer its ſpeed would be greatly augmented, The 
« gftrich moves like the partridge, but with the advan- 
« tages of a long ſtep, and great aſſiſtance from its wings; 
and I am ſatisfied, thoſe I am ſpeaking of would have 
« diſtanced the fleeteſt race-horſes in England. Whence, 
fay the authors of the Modern Part of the Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory, we may judge of their utility, could they be tamed 
and broken in the ſame manner as a horſe. ) 
Theſe people are in general fond of long journies, and 
excurſions into remote countries on affairs of trade and 


commerce; in which reſpect they are ſo indefatigable, | 


that no hazard is too great where profit is the purſuit 
Such expeditions being undertaken in large carayans, in 
which their goods and neceſſaries are carried on camels, 
they are able to make head againſt 'any oppoſition they 
may meet with on the road, and ſeldom return without 
rich ladings of gold, ivory, gum, oſtrich-feathers, camels 
hair, ſlaves, and other commodities, which they ſell to 
the Europeans, or to the merchants of Fez and Morocco. 
It has been already intimated, that as no road or path 
| can be preſerved in theſe ſandy deſarts, they are directed 
in their courſe by the flight of certain birds, Theſe the 
devout and zealous Mahometans conſider as guides ſent 
by their prophet to direct them in their journey; and, it 
ls ſaid, that without their direction they never preſume 

to undertake an expedition of any conſiderable length. 
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Of the. Kingdom of Tour. 


Hts Situation; 4 Deſcription of its Capital; the Wealth and 
State of the King; and a conciſe Account of the City of 
Cabra. , PPE 65 : | "SIE 7 ieh 


DEFORE we take leave of this country, it may be 
proper to take ſome notice of the kingdom of To- 
BUTO, which is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt on both ſides the 
Niger ; and, though little known, is ſaid to be of great 
extent. It took its name from Tombuto its capital, which 
ſtands in the latitude of 14* 32 N. and in the longitude of 
20 260 E. from London. This kingdom borders on the 
province of Zurnziga, already deſcribe . 
In this town, and the ſurrounding country, the houſes 
are built of a bell form, and only compoſed of hurdles: 
laſtered over with loam : but it has a handſome moſque 
ilt with ſtone and lime. The royal palace is likewiſe 
built with the ſame durable materials, after a deſign 
drawn and executed by an excellent artiſt of Granadu, 
who was driven hither when the doors were expelled 
from Spain. Beſide theſe there are ſome other tolerable 
Aru ure, 097 st, n ee HI $121 
In the city of Tombuto are many weavers of cotton; 
and mechanics are. more encouraged here than in any 
other part of Africa, Hither European cloths are brought 
from Barbary, and the coaſt of Guinea. For the ſale of 
theſe cloths markets and public fairs are held, to which the 
women reſort with their faces veiled. Some of the native 
inhabitants and ſtrangers who reſide in the city are ſo rich, 
that the king thinks it not beneath the dignity of his 
rank to enter into an alliance with them. Leo Afri- 
canus mentions two princeſſes in his time, who were mar- 
ried to wealthy merchants, one a native of the place, 
and the other a foreigner. 0 


| 


| 


This kingdom is well watered by natural ſprings, 


canals drawn from the Niger, and wells, that render it 
fertile in all kinds of grain, graſs, cattle, milk, butter, and | 
all the neceſſaries of life, except ſalt, which they pracure 
by land carriage from Tagaza, which is about five hundred 
miles diſtant; this ſalt is ſo highly valued, that a camel- 
load of it is ſaid to ſell for eighty ducats, TS 
The king of Tombuto has in his poſſeſſion a prodigi- 
ous quantity of gold plate, and the whole court is ſaid to 
eat out of gold veſſels; ſilver, or any other metal, being 
ſeldom uſed. When he travels he rides upon the back 
of a camel, richly capariſoned ; all the furniture ſhin- 


1 
. 
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leads his horſe after him. He likewiſe rides upon a 
camel in war; but all his ſoldiers are mounted upon 
horſes. His general retinue and guards conſiſt of three 
thouſand horſemen well armed with poiſoned arrows and 
darts, beſides a number of foot, who have ſhields and 
ſwords. He often levies in perſon the tribute he receives 
from thoſe princes who do him homage, and frequent 
ſkirmiſhes paſs between the guards and the troops of 
thoſe vaſſals, who unwillingly give this teſtimony of their 


ſervitude. The cavalry are uſually mounted upon Arabian 


horſes accoutred in barbs; theſe the king purchaſes at 
A ee expence; the court and merchants, however, 
ride upon little horſes bred in the country, which are 
hardy, and in every reſpect, except in beauty, equal to 
the former. When the king is informed of a merchant's 
arrival in town with a drove of horſes, he inſtantly or- 
ders a number of the fineſt of them to be brought him; for 
which he pays a high price, ſcrupling no coſt to have hie 
troops handſomely mounted. | 294 
The moſt profound homage and reſpect is paid by thoſe 
who addreſs this prince; for all who approach the throne 
muſt proſtrate themſelves on the ground, take up the duſt, 
and ſprinkle it over their head and ſhoulders : a ceremony 


that is particularly obſerved by ſuch as never had this 


honour before, and alſo by foreign ambaſſadors. | 

This monarch is ſuch an enemy to the Jett, that he 
has ſtrictly prohibited their entering the city, and laid 
a heavy penalty on all the merchants who trade with 


| them. His taſte for literature is ſaid to appear from the 


great number of doctors, judges, and prieſts, whom he 


5110 maintains at a great expence in the capital, furniſhing: 


them with all the conveniencies of ſtudy. Manuſcripts 


from Barbary are brought hither, and ſold as the moſt 
valuable merchandize; and, we are told, that ſome 


traders have amaſſed immenſe wealth by confining them- 
ſelves to this literary traffic, which the monarch en- 


courages with - a princely ſpirit, taſte, and generoſity. 
Learning has, however, made but little progreſs, except 


about the court, it having produced no viſible alteration in 
the manners of the people. Theſe are mild and gentle in 
their diſpoſition, frugal in their ceconomy, induſtrious in 
the diſcharge of their ſeveral employments, and chearful 
in the hours of relaxation, which they devote to ſinging, 
dancing, and feſtivit̃x x. e 
The Tombuton gentry conſider the maintaining a great 


number of ſlaves as the higheſt diſplay of pomp and pa- 


geantry, altho' the carelefineſs of theſe wretches fre- 
quently produces the moſt dreadful calamities; and the 
whole town is ſometimes in flames by their means; 


for the houſes, being built of dry and inflammable 


materials, take fire from the lighteſt ſpark. Without the 
ſuburbs the Tombutens have neither gardens nor orchards. 
The currency uſed in commerce conſiſts of ſmall bits 


of gold, and certain ſhells, which they uſe in purchaſing 


worth a'ducat. bY. i 2893647 104 5 Garin; 

About twelve miles from the city of Tombuto, to the 
ſouth, ſtands CARRA, a large town built in the ſame 
manner as the former, but without walls. Here is a 


things of little value, four hundred of theſe being only 


judge appointed by the king to decide all diſputes ; but 


the people have the liberty of appealing from his deciſion 


to the throne, The inhabitants of Cabra are ſaid to be 


ſubje& to ſeveral diſeaſes, which are ſuppoſed to be ow- 
ing to the heterogeneous Z agy > age their food, which 
is uſually compoſed of fl 


r . 


Of BiLEDULGERID, 


Its Situation, Extent; and Produce z with.an Account of 


the Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Inha- 
bitants ; and a Deſcription of the City of Teuſera. 


ILEDULGERID is almoſt of a ſquare form, and 
extends above eighty leagues every way, or from 


28 30/ to 320 50% N. latitude, and from 5 30 to 11* 50 


bog 0 burniſhed gold, while one of his great officers 
| OL, 1. | N ; 


/ 


q 


E. yes e; and is bounded on the eaſt by a * of 


„ fiſh, milk, butter, oil, and 


ofty 
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lofty mountains, which divide it from the kingdom of 
Tripoly and part of Gudamis, on the weſt by the countries 
of Zab and Mezeb, and on the ſouth by the province of 
Guerghela: this is all that can with propriety be com- 
prebended within the limits of Biledulgerid, though it is 
uſual to include under that name all the countries here 
mentioned as its frontiers. 1 rr 
The whole country of Biledulgerid is mountainous, 
fandy, and barren, producing little beſides dates, which 
w here in ſuch plenty, that the face of half the country 

is covered with trees bearing that fruit. The climate is 
hot and unhealthy, the people lean and ſwarthy, with 
ſhrivelled complexions, and eyes inflamed, owing to the 
reflection of the fun-beams from the white bard ſoil z and 
the ſhowers of duſt and ſand driven by the high winds that 
blow here at certain ſeaſons with fuch violence, as ſome- 
times to bury men and cattle under heaps of it. 
Io their eating dates is attributed an inveterate ſcurvy 

in the gums of the inhabitants, which frequently makes 
all their teeth drop out, and ſometimes ſpreads over their 
whole: bodies, by which means they are rendered un- 
happy and extremely loathſome. In other reſpects the 
natives are ſound, vigorous, and bealthy; and many of 
them live without ſickneſs to a good old age, though 
they diſcover a_furrowed countenance, ſhrivelled. {kin, 
and hoary lacks very early in liſe, and before infirmity, 
decrepitude, or any decay of their faculties begin to ap- 
pear. The plague, which makes ſuch hauock in Bar- 


— 
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leſs obſequious than the flaves themſelves, 


this country thew, a very early genius, and cultivate 


BireovLGtrD, 


[drink either the broth in which it is boiled, or camels 
milk, for they ſeldom taſte water, that which is good be- 
ing generally more ſcarce than milk itſelf. | 

| hey have ſome horſes which they uſe in the chace 
where people of rank are attended by negro flaves ; and 
thoſe of inferior fortune by their women, who are no 
| looking after 
jor horſes, and performing the moſt ſervile and laborious 
K The : . | | 

b hough learning is here at a very low ebb, they h 
ſchools A which all the boys of diſtinction CIT * 
order to be inſtructed in that kind of knowledge which is 
moſt in repute, and are raiſed from thence to the dignities 
of judges or prieſts, in proportion to their genius and the 
proficieney they have made in their ſtudies. Some addict 
themſelves to poetty, for which many of the natives of 


that talent with great ſucceſs ; for amidit the rude igno- 
.rance of the people in general, there are ſame who diſ- 
cover great ſweetneſs and ſublimity in their compoſitions. 
Their invention is ſurpriſingly fertile, and they particu- 
larly excel in fables and parables, A few of them pur- 
ſue the mechanic arts; but the people in general deſpiſe 
them as mean and ſervile, and where any of them enga 
in the employments of huſbandry, they leave all the labour 
to their wives and flaves, 55 E 
Ie city of LEUsERA, which de Life has placed with- 
in the limits of Biledulgerid, ſtands on the confines of 


bary, is in a manner unknown at: Biladulgerid ; though 
the countries are contiguous, and there is a conſtant in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants at all ſeaſons, | This is 
alſo the caſe with the fmall-pox, which in other hot 
countries is no leſs. contagious and fatal than the plague 
itſelf. : * E 98106 ta gen if 
The natives are repreſented as a favage,. treacherous, 
and thieviſh-people. - They derive. their origin from a 
mixture of old Africans k e er 
greater regularity in villages, com of a number of 
ſmall huts, and he latter in tents, wandering from place to 
place in queſt of food and plunder. There is not a town 


in the whole country, beſides Teuſera and Tanſera, worthy n each poſlef 
-10Ut 


of notice; nor is it leſs deſtitute of rivers, there be+' 
ing in all this large territory ſcarce a ſingle ſtream 
worth mentioning, or that is not dried up during half 


- The Arabs, who value themſelves on their being ſu- 
perior-in birth and talents to the primitive inhabitants, 
are perfectly free and independent, and frequently enter 
into the ſervice of the neighbouring princes who ate at 
war. They are fond of hunting, particularly the oſtrich, 
of which they make great adv for they eat the 
fleſh, exchange the feathers for corn, pulſe, and various 
neceſſaries, uſe the talons as pendants. for, their ears, and 
other ornaments, the fat is eſteemed a medicine of ſin- 
gular virtue, and they convert the ſkins into pauches and 
knapſacks; fo that there is no part of the animal but 
what ſerves- for ſome valuable purpoſe. Phe Arab, 
likewiſe live upon the fleſh: of camels and goats, and 
„ e E140 2 (Fabia 5 177 TE 12 


| 
| 


fairs at certain ſeaſons, to which the merchants of the 


| 


and animoſity of declared enemies; but both frequently 


Morocco; but as that kingdom is only a part of a very 
extensive region, diftinguilh 5 
and reſembles the other countries in that great diviſion in 
its climate, and in the religion and manners of the inha- 
bitants, it will be proper to place them all in one view; 
and therefore before we take leave of the weſtern coaſt of 
Aſrica, we ſhall deſcribe the Canary 
deirat, which lie oppoſite to that coaſt, 


* 
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Tunis, in 31* 28” N. latitude, and in 20? 16/ E. longitude 
from Linden. Of this city Marmol has given us the fol- 
lowing account : that it was built by the Romans, and 
fortified with high walls, the ruins of which are ſtill 
to be ſeen. The Mabometans on. their entering this: 
country plundered and deſtroyed the city, on account of 
the reſiſtance made by the inhabitants; and thus all its 
noble ſtructures were demoliſhed, the preſent buildings 
conſiſting only of low and mean huts, Here they have 


ſurrounding countries reſort. Through the centre of the 
town runs a river, by which the Arabs and Africans are 
{ing a certain quarter, the one to the 
ſouth, and the other to the north, enjoying different pri- 
vileges, though all are equally the inhabitants of the ſame 
city. They are even continually at war with each other, 
and make incurſions acroſs the river with all the rancour 
unite to repel all endeavours to bring them under a 
foreign government. 5 e ee 75 
It might now be expected that we: ſhould come to 


ed by the name of Barbary, 


Hands and the Aa- 
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CH AP. 
Of the CANARY and MADEIRA ISLANDS. 
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the Situation and Extent of the CAnary IsLANDS in 
general, with a Deſcription of LANCEROTA and FUER- 
TAVENTURA., 


. 


HE CanARIEs, anciently called“ the Fortunate 

Hands,” lie in, the Atlantic Ocean oppoſite to the 
coalt of Africa, between 275 30 and 29% 3 N. latitude, 
and between 12 and 17 50 W. longitude from London. 
Mr. Maſtelyne places the N. E. point of Canaria iſle in 
latitude 28* 13 N. longitude 15% 300 W. from Green- 
wich. Mr. Glas obſerves, that on ſailing four hundred 
and-fifty miles to the ſouth-weſt from the mouth of the 
ftraits of Gibraltar, along by the coaſt of Fez and Mor 


recco on the Atlantic Ocean, we arrive at the ſouth-weſt | 


extremity. of Adount. Atlas; then leaving the land, and 
failing into the ocean, directly weſt, one hundred and ſix- 
ty miles, we come to the iſland of Lancerota, the firſt of 
the Canary Ifands in that courſe; the reſt of theſe iſlands 
lie all to the weſt and ſouth of Lancerota. The Canaries 
are ſeven in number; theſe are Lancerota, Fuertaventara, 
Canaria, Tenerife, Gomera, Hierro, or Ferro, and Palma, 
theſe lie from, eaſt to weſt in the order in which they are 
here enumerated ; and: the laſt is about ſixty-five leagues 
diſtant from the firſt.” e eee A 
LAxckROTA is very high, and may be diſcovered at 
a great diſtance. Its aſpect on approaching it is black, 
rocky, and barren. It is about fifteen miles long and ten 
broad. Mr. Maſtelyne places the eaſt point of the iſland 
in latitude 29 14 N. and longitude 13* 26/ 
Ibe principal port is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, 
it is called Porto. de Naos, and any veſlel that does not 
draw above eighteen feet may enter at high water, and 
lie ſecure from all winds and weather; yet in failing 
along the coaſt the ſhips appear as if at anchor in an 
open road; for the harbour is formed by a ridge of rocks, 
which at a ſmall diſtance cannot be perceived, as moſt of 
them lie under water: theſe breaking off the ſwell of 
the ſea, the inſide is as ſmooth as a mill - pond. this 
is the only convenient place among the Canary Hands 
or cleaning and repairing large veſſels, it is much fre- 
ited for that purpoſe by the ſhips that trade hither. 
At the weſt end of the harbour is a ſquare caſtle built of 
ſtone, and mounted with ſome cannon, but is of no great 
ſtrength, as ſhips of war may approach it within muſket- 
ſhot. There is no town or village at this port, though 
there are ſome magazines in which corn is depoſited for 
exportation. 2 ll hn 34 | 
At the north end of Lancerota is a ſpacious: harbour 
called El Rio, which is a channel dividing. the iſland of 
Lancerota from the uninhabited iſlet. of Gracioſa, and 
through this channel ſnips of any burthen may paſs. That 
part of Lancerota which faces this harbour, is an exceed- 
ing high and ſteep cliff, frem the bottom of which the 
ſhore is about two muſket-ſhot diſtance. The ground 
here is low, and in it is a ſalt- work, which is a ſquare piece 
of land levelled, and divided by ſhallow trenches about 
two inches deep; into theſe they let the ſea - water, which, 
by the heat of the ſun, and the nature of the ſoil, is ſoon 
turned into ſalt. e 
There is no other way of acceſs into Lancerota from the 


* 


ſhore of this harbour, than by climbing up a narrow, ſteep, | 
and intricate path, that leads to the top of the cliff; and | 


it is ſcarce 


poſſible for a ſtranger to aſcend it without a 
guide; for 1 


ould he chance to wander from the path, it 


would be difficult to regain it, and he would be in great 


danger of falling to the bottom. . 

There are only two towns in the iſland: one called 
CavAs, or Runicox, is ſituated about two leagues to the 
north-weſt of Porto de Naos, and may be termed the ca- 
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but it contains only about two hundred houſes, an old 


caſtle mounted with ſome guns, a church, and a convent 
of friars; but moſt of the dwelling-houſes have a mean 
appearance. | 
About two leagues within land, to the ſouthward of 
the narrow path of the cliff at EI Ris, is the town of Ha- 
RIA, the next in ſize to Cayas. It contains about three 
hundred inhabitants; but all the buildings, except the 
church and three or four private houſes, are very mean 
ſtructures. | » | | 
The iſland of Grac1osa lies on the north fide of Lan- 
cerota, and is barren, uninhabited, and deſtitute of water ; 
though it is about three miles in tength, and two in 
breadth ; beſides this, there are ſeveral other rocky, bar- 
ren, and uninhabited iſlands. _ : wor -: 
We ſhall now give a deſcription of FuxRTAyENTURA, 
and then give an account of the produce and inhabitants 
of both theſe iſlands, | | | 
The north end of Fuertaventura lies about ſeven miles 
ſouth-and-by-weſt from the ſouth-weſt point of Lancerota ; 
and in the channel between them is the little uninha- 
bited iſland of Lobor, or Seals, which is about a league in 
circumference. | ; 
Fuertaventura is about eighty miles in length, and in 
general about fifteen in breadth ; but in the middle it is 
narrow and low, being almoſt cut in two by the ſea. That 
part of the iſland on the ſouth ſide of the iſthmus is moun- 
tainous, ſandy, barren, and almoſt uninhabited; but 
though the northern part is alſo mountainous, yet within 
land it is fertile and well people. | 
This iſland has ſeveral bays and harbours ; and there 
are three ſmall towyns, one of which, called Otiv a, is ſitu- 
ated ſomewhat leſs than two leagues within land from 
the road of Lobos, in the midſt of a plain that abounds 
with corn-fields. Here is a church, and about fifty good 
houſes. The next to this is La Villa, the chief town in 
the iſland, which is ſituated in the centre of that part 
which lies north of the iſthmus, and has a church, a con- 
vent of Franciſcan friars, and near an hundred houſes. 
There is alſo a town called Tuxch, which contains 
about one hundred houſes; but they are very mean when 
compared with thoſe of La Villa and Oliva. Befides theſe 
there are many ſmall villages ſcattered up and down in 
the northern and inland parts of the iſland, which ſtand 
ſo thick, that we no ſooner loſe ſight of one than we 
come in view of another. 09 O10 e 
It is remarkable, that when there is a great weſterly 
ſwell the ſea breaks vn the rocks at the north-weſt end 
of Lobos with ſuch- violence, as to ſtrike the beholder with 
terror. I may. without exaggeration affirm,” ſays Mr. 
Glas, that I have ſeen — there near ſixty feet 
high: were one of theſe to be ſtruck upon by the 
« ſtrongeſt ſhip, it would ſtave her to pieces in a mo- 
ment. When I ſaw thoſe mighty breakers, our ſhip had 
& juſt paſſed through the channel between Puertaventura 
and Lobos + we had a fine briſk trade wind at north- 
„ north-eaſt, and though we had no leſs than ten fathoms 
water, when we came into the weſterly ſwell, yet we: 
&© trembled for fear the waves would have broken, and 
thought ourſelves happy when we got out of ſoundings. 
c We heard the noiſe of theſe breakers like diſtant thun - 
der, after we were paſt them fix or ſeven leagues.. 


wu 
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The Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Animals of Lancerota 
and Fuèrtaventura; with an Account of a Volcano in the. 


TD OTH theſe iſlands have the advantage of 2 whole- 
D ſome climate, which perhaps is owing to the e | 


pital of the iſland, ſince it was formerly a biſhop's ſee; 
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of the ſoil, and the ſtrong northerly winds that almoſt 
continually blow; whence the inhabitants in general 
live to a great age. From the middle or end of April 
to the beginning or middle of October, the wind blows 
violently, and, almoſt without intermiſſion, from the 
north and north-eaſt. From the middle of October to 
the end of, April, it commonly blows in the ſame direc- 
tion; but ſometimes intermits, and gives place to other 
winds, The ſouth-weſt wind always brings rain, and 
therefore is moſt welcome. Other winds, particularly 
the north-weſt, bring ſhowers, but theſe are partial, and 
of ſhort duration; but the rain which comes from the 
ſouth-weſt frequently laſts two or three days. When 
theſe rains begin to fall, the natives ſow their grain, 
and about fourteen or twenty days after the latter rains, 
that is toward the end of April, it is ready for reaping. 
The north, and north-north-eaſt winds blow ſo hard 
and conſtantly, as to prevent the growth of all. ſorts of 
trees, eſpecially in Lancerota, which is moſt expoſed to 
their violence: yet we find there a few ſhrubs called u- 

„ which never grow to a great height any where; 
but here ſpread along the ground, except when ſheltered 


from the wind by rocks and walls. In the gardens are 


ig trees, or ſome low trees or ſhrubs, which ſeldom ihoot 
up higher than the garden walls. 80 | 
.  Fuertaventura,' being leſs expoſed to the wind than 
Lancerota, is not quite ſo bare of trees. and ſhrubs, and 
produces the palm, the wild aliue, and a ſort of wild pine; 
the cotton and eupborbium ſbrubs, fig-trees, and the ſhrub 
which bears the prickly pear. "A * | 
Though theſe iflands are fo deſtitute of trees, they 
abound in excellent herbage, and ſeveral. kinds of odo- 
riferous flowers. The great plenty and variety of theſe 


latter induced the inhabitants to bring bees from the other | 


iſlands in order to propagate here; but the violent winds 
which prevail deſtroyed theſe inſets, and fruſtrated the 
expectations which had. been formed. © + 
Corn of various kinds grow in both theſe iſlands, as 
wheat, barley, and maize, which are produced in ſuch 
abundance, as not anly to ſerve the inhabitants, but alſo 
| thoſe of Tenerife and Palma, who depend greatly on theſe 
iſlands for their ſuſtenance. No vines were produced at 
Lancerota till within fifty years paſt, when a volcano 
breaking out, covered many fields with aſhes, which have 
ſo improved the ſoil, that vines have long been planted 
which yield grapes; but the wine made from them is thin, 


poor, and ſo ſharp as to reſemble vinegar, yet is veriy | 
were formerly volcanoes, the tops of which are of a ſmall 


vrholeſome. Fuertaventura produces a greater quantity 
of wine, of a quality ſomething ſuperior to that of Lance- 
Upon the rocks on the ſea-coaſt grows 2 great quan- 
tity of orchilla- werd, an ingredient uſed in dying. It 
grows out of the pores of the rocks, to about three inches, 
and ſometimes eight or ten inches. It is of a round 
form, and of the thickneſs of common ſewing twine; 
it is of a grey colour, inclining to white, and on the 
ſtalk are White ſpots. Many ſtalks proceed from one 
root, at a diſtance from which they divide into branches. 
This weed dyes a beautiful purple, and is alſo much 
uſed for brightening and enlivening other colours. The 
beſt ſort is that of the darkeſt colour, and of à form 
exactly round: the more it abounds with white ſpots 

or ſcabs, the more valuable it is. This weed alſo 
| in the Madeira and Cape de Verd Iſlands, and on 
the coaſt of Barbary ; but the beſt ſort, and the greateſt 
quantity, is found in the Canary {ands, There is ſome 
. reaſon to believe, that the orchilla was the Getulian pur- 
ple of the ancients ;. and in ſupport of this opinion, it is 
obſerved, that the coaſt of Africa adjacent to the Canary 
Iſands was called by the ancients Getulia, and abounds 


- 


In Las e rota are few ſprings or wells. The abun | 


uſe for themſelves and cattle rain- water, which they pre- 
ſerve in pit and ciſterns. This is alſo practiſed at Fuer- 
tauentura, though they have more ſprings and wells; but 


the water is 282 brackiſh. At EI Ris, to the north- | 


ward of the ſalt- works mentioned in the laſt ſection, is'a 
well of medicinal water, eſteemed a ſovereign cure for the 


| The cattle of theſe iſlands are camels, horſes, aſſis, pul- 
locks, ſheep, goats, and hogs, all of which, except tne ſheep 
and goats, were brought from Barbary and Spain, ſince 
the conqueſt of theſe iſlands by the Spaniards. The horſes 
are of the Barbary breed, and are much eſteemed in Cana- 
ria and Tenerife, for their ſpirit and ſwiftneſs ; but the na- 
tives of theſe two iſlands we are now deſcribing have lit- 
tle or no uſe for them, on account of their having no 
great diſtance to travel, and therefore little care is taken 
to increaſe the breed ; whence their number is at preſent 
very ſmall. The natives uſe for travelling aſſes of a 
larger ſize than thoſe of the other iſlands, which ſerve well 
enough for their ſhort journies, and are maintained with 
little or no expence. | | 

In the ſpring their. cattle, being fat and good, appear 
plump, fleek, and gliſten as if rubbed with oil; but in 
the beginning of autumn, when all the graſs is either 
withered or eaten up, they have a very 1 
ance, and are unfit for food. | . 
. "The people here generally plow with a camel, or a cou- 
ple of aſſes, for the ſoil is light, and they do not plow 

The want of wood or buſhes occaſions a ſcarcity of 
birds and wild fowl ; yet there are fome canary birds, and 
a bird called fubayba, about the ſize of a ſtarling, ſpeckled 
black and white. Here are likewiſe partridges and ra- 
vens, with plenty of dunghi// fowls ; but neither turkies, 
geeſe, nor ducks : the want of the two laſt ſpecies may pro- 
bably be owing to the ſcarcity of water in theſe iflands. 

Here are nò other venomous animals but the bac, ſpi- 

der, the bite of which the natives ſay occaſions a ſwelling, 
attended with a burning pain. Their cure for this bite 
is to eat a ſmall quantity of human excrement. - 
The ſea- coaſt of Lancerota and Fuertaventura afford the 
inhabitants great plenty of fiſh of various kinds, particu- 
larly a kind of cod, much better taſted then that of New- 
faundland, or of the North Sea. Another fiſh of a ſtill more 
excellent taſte is caught here, called mero- it is as long as a 
cod; but much thicker, and has long ſtraps or whiſkers 
hanging at its mouth. There are many other ſorts of 
fiſh for ſome of which we have no names; one of them 
however ought not to be omitted; this is the picudo or 
ſea pike, the bite of which is as poiſonous as that of a 
viper: yet when this fiſh is killed and dreſſed, it is good and 
innocent food. On the rocks by the ſea-ſhore. are many 
ſhell-fiſh, and particularly Fmpets,- oo 
In Lancerota and Fuertauentura are many hills that 


circumference, and are hollow for a little way downward ; 
the edges of the tops being uſually narrow and ſharp, and 
on the outlide.is generally ſeen a great deal of black duſt 
and burnt ſtone like-pumice-ſtone, only darker and more 
ponderous. No eruptions have been known to happen 
for ſeveral ages, except that already mentioned at Lance- 
rota; which about fiſty years ago broke out on the ſouth- 
weſt part of the iſland, throwing out ſuch an immenſe 
quantity of aſhes and huge ſtones, and with ſo dreadful a 
noiſe, that many of the inhabitants, leaving their houſes, 
led to Fuertaventura; but ſome time after, finding that 
thoſe who ventured to ftay had received no hurt, they 
took courage and returned. This volcano was near the 
ſea in a place remote from any babitation. At a ſmall 
diſtance from it a pillar of ſmoke iſſued from the ſea, and 
afterward a ſmall pyramidical rock aroſe; which ſtill con- 
tinues. This rock was joined to the iſland by the matter 

thrown out of the volcano. The noiſe of the eruption 
was ſo loud, that it was heard at Tenerife, although at the 
diſtance of forty leagues ; which was probably occaſioned 
by the wind generally blowing from Lancerota toward 
that iſland. CEITES? 9 enen 1 
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Of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the ancient Inhabitauts of 

(4541 Lancerota and Fuertaventura, y 
TFT HE ancient inhabitants of theſe two iſlands 
1 were of à larger fize and better made than 
thoſe of the other iſlands in this group, and the preſent 


itch. It is alſo good for common drinking: and will keep 


* 1 


* 
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race retain that ſuperiority. | The habit of the natives of 
e e | | Lancerota 


LS, * 


* * 
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' txrata was made of goat-ſkins, ſewed together, reaching 
down to the knees, and was formed like a cloak with 
a hood. The ſeams of this habit were neatly ſewed with 
lender thongs of leather, which were as fine as common 
thread, Thoſe thongs they prepared with ſharp flints or 
ſtones, inſtead of knives or ſciſſars. They wore bonnets 
made of goat-ſ{kins, with three large feathers ſtuck in the 
front. The women wore the ſame, alſo a fillet of leather 
died red with the bark of ſome ſhrub. They had long 
pair, and wore their beards plaited, The king of the 
iland wore a diadem like a biſhop's mitre, made of goat's- 
leather, and adorned with ſea-ſhells. Their ſhoes were 
alſo of goat-ſkin, with the hairy ſide outward. | 

When they were ſick, which ſeldom happened, they 
cured themſelves with the herbs that grew in the country; 
and when they had acute pains they ſcarified the part af- 
feed with ſharp ſtones, or burned it with fire, and then 
anointed it with goat's butter. When any one died, they 
Jaid him in a cave, e out the body, and laying 
 goats-ſkins under and above i 

Their food was barley- meal roaſted, which they called 
goffio, and goat's fleſh boiled and roaſted; alſo milk and 
butter. They ate their victuals out of veſſels made of 
clay, hardened by the heat of the ſun. | 

heir method of lighting a fire was by taking a ſtick of 

dry, hard, thorny wood, which they cauſed to turn rapidly 
round on the point, within a ſoft, dry, ſpongy thiſtle, and 
ſo ſet it on fire: the ſame method has been uſed to this 
day. When they ſowed their land with barley, which 
was their only grain, they turned up the earth with goat's 
horns, they threſhed their barley with ſticks, winnowed it 
with their hands, and ground it in a hand-mill made of 
two ſtones.. | | | 

Theſe two iſlands, as well as the others, were divided 
into portions, each governed by its own lord, or cap- 
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tain, and ſeparated from the reſt by a wall of looſe ſtones, | 


that croſſed the iſland from ſea to ſea, The inhabitants 
of theſe quarters had a great eſteem for their reſpective 
chiefs. 429 | 1 
The people of both iſlands were of a humane, ſocial, 
and cheerful diſpoſition, extremely fond of ſinging and 
dancing. Their muſic was vocal, accompanied with a 
noiſe made by clapping. their hands, and- beating with 
their feet. They were remarkably nimble, and took great 
delight in leaping e e which were their principal 
diverſions: two men took a ſtaff, which they held by the 
ends, and lifted as high above their heads as they could 
reach, keeping it parallel with the ground; and he who 
could leap over it, was eſteemed very dexterous. Some 
of them had ſuch agility, that they could, at three leaps, 
bound over three poles placed in that manner behind each 
other, | n 
They frequently quarrelled, and then fought with ſticks 
a yard and a half long. It was a cuſtom among them, 
that if a man entered the door of his enemy's houſe, and 
wounded or killed him, he was not puniſhed ; but if he 
came upon him unawares, by leaping over the wall, and 
killed him, the captain, or chief, by whom the cauſe 
was tried, ordered him to be ſlain, Their manner of 
executing criminals was as follows: they carried them to 
the * and placing their heads on a flat ſtone, 
took another of a round form, and with it daſhed out 
their brains; aftet which their children were held in- 
fa a ogt r 
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the calf of the leg. They wore the ſame ſort of ſhoes ab 
the natives of Lancerota, had high caps on their heads 


made of goats-ſkins, and dreſſed the hair of their heads 


and beards like the natives of that iſland. 
The Carthagenians firſt diſtovered and planted the 
Canary Iſlands, but when the power of Rome abſorbed that 


Africa ceaſed, and the Canaries remained unknown to all 
the reſt of the world. In the year 1345, it is ſaid that 
the iſland of Madeira was accidentally diſcovered by 
an Engliſh mariner named Machem, who carried the news 
to Pedro, king of Arragon, whence the honour of the 


1 diſcovery has been generally-aſcribed to the Portugueſe 
The Spaniards had i _—_ 


gained acceſs to the Ganaries a 
year or two before this event; which circumſtance 
furniſhes a remarkable inſtance of the ignorance 
which then prevailed in the ſcience- of geography : the 
ſtory. is told by Robert of Aveſbury. In the year 1344 
Clement VI, who then filled the papal chair, granted the 
Canary iſlands to Alphonſus of Caſtile, by the title of 
** prince of the fortunate iſlands;“ upon which the 
Engliſh ambaſſador who was then at Rome, concluding that 
his holineſs had created A/phonſus king of England, actually 


returned home to communicate this important intelli- 


ence. Yet ſuch was the ardour for ſtudy at this time 
in England, that Speed in his Chronicle, aſſerts, there were 
30,000 ſtudents in the Univerſity of Oxford alone. It 


may well be aſked, how were theſe young men employed? 


'The anſwer is, in learning very bad Latia and worſe 
. | 


. 
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Of the preſent Inhabitants of Lancerota and Fuertaventura; 
their Perſons, Dreſs, Buildings, Food, Manners, Cuſ- 
toms, Government, and Trade. | 


T HE preſent race of inhabitants upon theſe iſlands, 
though they paſs for Spaniards, are ſprung from a 
mixture of the ancient inhabitants, the Normans, and 
other Europeans, by whom they were ſubdued, and from 
ſome Mooriſh captives whom the Spaniards brought to 
theſe iſlands frgm the coaſt of Barbary. 58 5 

They are generally tall, robuſt, ſtrong, and of a very 
dark complexion; but the natives of the other Canary 
Iſlands account them rude and unpoliſhed in their man- 
nere. . 12 | $5775 
They dreſs. coarſely, and - after the. Spaniſh modern 
faſhion ; for the ſhort cloak and golilla, formerly uſed by 


the Spaniards, are here unknown. They neither 'ſpeat | 


nor underſtand any other language than the Ca/ithan, 
which they pronounce moſt barbarouſly, _ 

Their houſes are built of ſtone and lime; thoſe of the 
gentry are covered with pantiles ; but the meaner ſort are 
thatched with ſtraw. Few even of the better kind have 
either ceilings or lofts, but are built in the form of large 
barns, and divided into apartments by boarded partitions 
that riſe no higher than the walls; ſo that all the rooms 
are open above, and have no other _— than the roof. 
They generally pave the floors with flag-ltones. 

The uſual food of the peaſants is what is called goffo, 
which is the flour of wheat, or barley, well heated by 
the fire: this they make into dough with water, and then 
eat it; a ſimple diet, that requires neither knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons... This they ſometimes make up with their 


They were excellent ſwimmers, and uſed to kill the 
fiſh on their coaſts with ſticks, Their houſes were built | 
of ſtone, without cement, and yet they were ſtrong : the 
entry was made ſo narrow, that only one perſon could paſs 
along at a time. They had alſo houſes for worſhip and 
devotion ; theſe were round, and compoſed of two walls, 
one within the other, with a ſpace between; and, like 
their dwelling-houſes, were built of looſe ſtones, with a 
narrow entry, They worſhipped only one God, and in 
theſe temples offered to him milk and butter. To him 
they alſo made offerings on the mountains, pouring out 
goat's milk from earthen veſſels, at the ſame time adoring 
him by Wong up their hands toward heaven. _ ... 


| 


The inhabitants of Fuertaventura wore jackets made 
of ſheep*ſkins, with ſhort ſleeves that reached 10 farther, 
than their elbows. They had ſhort breeches that left the 
. _ and ſhort ſtockings that reached but juſt above 

LOL. e e : 


* 


put the ge 


1 


hands in balls or lumps, which they dip in honey or mo- 
laſſes; and during the winter, in which ſeaſon graſs is in 
its greateſt perfection, and they have plenty of milk, they 
91 nto it, uſing ſea- ſhells inſtead of ſpoons. T 
alſo prepare geo by putting it into boiling milk, and ſtir- 
ring it about till it is ſufficiently boiled and thickened. On 
particular occaſions, as at feſtivals and weddings, the poor 


eat fleſh! and fiſh : but bread is rarely uſed by any but the 


entry, and there are ſome people in theſe iſlands who 


o not even know the taſte of it. . They ſeldom drink - 


wine, or any thing but water. 1 | | 
The peaſants are employed in plowing the ground, ſow- 


ing corn, reaping, and other parts of huſbandry. Few of 
the men in Lancereta and Fuertaventura are artificers ; for 


almoſt all their eloaths are made by the women, and their 
houſhold : furniture is drogght from the other, iſlands. 


of its rival, all communication with the weſtern coaſt of 


hey. . 


The 
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dien aud his family for ever: . . 
- oppreſy the pobr peaſants, and deceive ſtrangers, in order 
ts ſuppört his imaginary rank, which, among the poor 


_ Heft- Hridies ; but this trade was ſoon 


* 


Tue gentry are ſo averſe to leaving their country, and 


have ſo little: eutioſity, that few of them viſit Spain, or 


eben Canaria, except when obliged to attend their law- 


- ſuits in that iſland. A gentleman” poſſeſſing a few acres 


of land; à camel, a couple of aſſes, and a dozen ſheep, 

would chooſe rather to live all his days on goffio, than 

venture to the __ n Indies, in order to mend his 
ic 


1 
fortune by trade, which, in his opinion,” would diſgrace 
he will, without ſhame, 


gentry, * conſiſts in not working, and riding a little 
way on an aſs, attended by a ragged ſervant, inſtead of 
walking on foot. | | 

There ate but few monks, and no nuns in theſe iſlands; 

are, however, in no want of prieſts, for there are ſe- 

veral pariſh-churches, and an inferior court of inquiſition 
in each of theſe iſlands, in order to prevent — z fo that 
the religion of the church of Rome is alone profeſſed among 
them. . -Y | 

Though all the Canary Hand: are ſubject to Spain, yet 
the natives of the two of which we have and are now 
treating, with thoſe of Gomera and Hierro, do not hold 
their lands of the crown, but of the family of Don Diego 
# Herrera, who conquered the iſland of Canaria. 
The chief part of the power originally poſſeſſed by the 


proprietors of theſe iſlands has been, however, taken from | 


them, and annexed to the crown, probably on account of 
their making an ill uſe of ſuch an extenſive authority. 
The government is now veſted in an alcalde major and a 


Jergente or, alſo called gevernador de las armis. The 


is the head of the civil; and the other of the military 
government. There is an appeal from the decifion of the 
aleatlde- major to the royal audience in the iſland of Cana- 
ria x and the ſargento major recEives his orders from the 
vernor- general of the Canary iſſanut, who uſually re- 
des in Tenerife. No ſtanding forces are kept here; but 


there is a militia properly regulated and divided into com- 


Though theſe” iſlands' are but little eſteemed by the 
Spaiiiſh government, they are teally of great value ; for 


Tenerife would fall of courſe, on account M their depend- 
ivg on Lancerota and Fzertaventura for their corn. Be- 
ſides, the ports in Lancerota would afford convenient re- 
treats, where the cruifing ſhips of an enemy might careen, 
and be ſupplied with proviſions. | 7 
The exports from hence are entirely confined to the 
other iſlands, and conſiſt of wheat, barley, maize, . cattle, 


fowls, cheeſe, orthilla-weed, goats-ſtins, and ſalt-fiſh ; but 


the two laſt are only exported from Lancerota. The 
wheat is ſmall-grained, but hard, clean, and ſo good, that 
it always ſells at Tenerife at a higher price, by one fifth, 
than either Eng/iþ or any other European wheat. About 
thirty years ago a number of camels were exported from 
Fuertaventura to Jamaica, and other parts of the Engliſh 
prohibited, for fear of 

ng the breed, or at leaſt raiſing the price of thoſe ani- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
 prietors of the lands, and the reſt ſent to Gyan Canaria, to 


ere they once ſubdued by any other nation, Palma and 


| 


The aſſes brought by the Spaniards to Fuertaventura 


increaſed ſo faſt, that they ran wild among the mountains, 
and were fo prejudicial to the natives by eating their corn 


and other grain, that in the year 1591, the government 


aſſembled all the inhabitants and dogs in the ifland, in or- 
der to deſtroy them; and accordingly killed no leſs than 
fifteen hundred. Since that time there have been no more 


in the iſland than is ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants. 


They have impoliticly prohibited the exportation of 


corn to any place except the other iſlands; whence in a 


year of great plenty it becomes of fo little value, as ſcarcely 


to pay the expenee of cutting it down; and ina bad year 
the people ſtarve for want, unleſs they are ſo happy as to 
be ſupplied Com Emnrope.. | 
| the 


Almoſt al imports are from the other iſlands, eſpe- 
cially from Timerife, which is the centre of trade for all 


the Canary Iſlands. Theſe confift in Engliſh woollen * 
and German linens, both of the coarſeſt kinds, wine, Bran- 
a, oil, fruit, ee and other timber, barks and fi/hing= 


boats, houſhold furniture, tobacco, ſnuff; bees-wax, ſoap, cun- 


dies, and a conſiderable quantity of ca/b, which the receive 
in the balance of trade, part of which is paid to the pro- 


ol 
Canary IsLANbs. 


ſupport the expence of their law- ſuits; the natives of all 
the Canary [lands in general being extremely litigious, 


. 
Of Gran CANARIA, 


Its Situation and Extent ; with a particular Accotint of the 
Calms on the South-ealt Side of theſe and ſome of the other 
Mountains ; with a conciſe Deſcription of the bo ana 
of the City of Palmas, the Capital of the Iſland. 


HE two iſlands we have juſt deſcribed are almoſt 
deſarts, if compared with the fertile and pleaſant 
iſland of Canaria, which, on account of the delightful 
temperature of the air, and the plenty of good water, trees, 
herbs, and delicious fruits found upon it, juſtly merits the, 
name of the Fortunate Iſland,” | 
The north-eaſt point of Canaria lies at the diſtance of 
eighteen leagues from the ſouth-weſt end of Fuertaven- 
tura, and in clear weather either of thoſe iſlands may be 
ſeen from the other, Canaria is about forty-two miles in 
length, twenty-ſeven in breadth, and a hundred and five 
in circumference. 
The inland part, towards the centre of the iſland, is 
filled with lofty mountains, which riſe ſo far above the 
clougs, as to ſtop the current of the north-eaſt wind that 
generally blows here; ſo that when this wind blows hard 
on the north ſide of the mountains, it is either quite calm 
on the other, or a gentle breeze blows from the ſouth-weſt. 
The calms and eddy winds cauſed by the height of the 
mountains above the atmoſphere, extend twenty or twen- 
ty- five 3 21 beyond them to the fouth-weſl. There 
are alſo calms beyond ſome of the reſt of the iſlands; for 
thoſe of Tenerife extend fifteen leagues into the ocean, 
the calms of Palma ys and thoſe of Gomera ten; 
Upon firſt coming to the calms the waves appear foaming 
and r Hmm a pot, breaking in all direQions ; and 
when a vettel enters the verge of them, ſhe is ſhaken and 
beaten by the waves on all tides in ſuch a manner, that 
one would imagine it impoſſible to withſtand them. This 
confuſion, however, does not laſt long ; for after a ſhip 
is once fairly entered into the calms, ſhe will either find a 
dead calm, and ſmooth water, or a pleaſant and conſtant 
breeze at ſouth or ſouth-weſt, according as the wind blows 
without; for this eddy wind, as it may be called, con- 
ſtantly blows in an oppoſite direction to it. 
At the north-eaſt end of Canaria is a peninſula, about 
two leagues in circumference, connected with the main 
land by an iſthmus about two miles in length, and a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth at the narroweſt part, Here is a 
good road for ſhips of any burthen, with all winds, except 
the ſouth-eaſt ; but that wind is not common, and rarely 
blows ſo hard as to endanger ſhips. - Ip 
The landing-place is at the bottom of the bay, where 
ſtands a hermitage, or chapel, dedicated to St. Catharine, 
and a caſtle, of no ſtrength, mounted with a few guns, At 
three miles diſtance is the city of Palmas, the capital of 
the iſland, between which and the above caſtle are two 
other forte, mounted with guns; but they have no gar- 
riſohs, except a few invalids. At the other end of the 
city is another caſtle, called St. Pedro; but neither of 
them are capable of ſtanding againſt a regular attack. 
Though the city of PALMaAs is of no ſtrength, it is 
pretty large, and contains ſeveral fine buildings, particu- 


larly the cathedral of St. Anne, with many churches, con- 


vents of friars of all orders, and nunneries. The private 
houſes are in general good, and built with ſtone. The 
city is divided into two parts, which have a communica- 
tion by a bridge thrown over a ſmall ſtream of water, and 
the number of inhabitants is ſuppoſed to amount to ſix 
ns ß 
"There is alſo the port of Gando, ſituated on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, and the port of Gaze, or Agaete, on 
the north-weſt part of the iſland, which has a caſtle for its 
defence. The whole coaſt, except theſe ports, is gene- 
rally inaceefible to boats and veſſels, on account of the 


breaking of the ſea 7 309 it. This indeed is the caſe of 
the ſhores of all the Canary andi. A 0 + 
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SECT. VL 


| Of the Climate, Trees, Fruits, Plants, and Animals of 
Canaria; with a particular Deſcription of the Face of the 
Country. 


E ſhall now treat of the temperature of the air, 

which is no where more delightful than in this 

iſland ; for the heat in ſummer ſeldom exceeds what is 
generally felt in England in the months of Fuly and Au- 
guſt, and the coldeſt part of the winter is not ſharper 
than with us about the end of May in a backward ſeaſon. 
The ſame winds blow here at the ſame periods as at Lan- 
cerota and Fuertaventura ; but the northerly wind is leſs 
furious, and, compared with that, is only a gentle breeze 
that cools the air, ſo as to render it agreeably temperate ; 
and the ſky is almoſt continually ferene and free from 
ſtorms. and thunder. The only diſagreeable weather is 
when the ſouth-eaſt wind blows from the deſart of Zabara, 
which we have lately deſcribed ; but this ſeldom happens : 
theſe winds being very hot, dry, and ſtifling, are of great 
judice to the fruits of the earth, by their pernicious 
quality, and by their bringing clouds of locuſts, that where- 


ever they alight deyour every green thing. The weather | 


is indeed very different in the mountains, where the air is 
not only cold in winter, but their ſummits are uninhabit- 
able, from the = quantities of ſnow that fall upon them 
in that ſeaſon. But below, the air is ſo exceedingly whole- 


ſome, that the natives are ſaid to enjoy health and longe- 


vity beyond any people upon earth, 
Canaria is well watered, and abounds with wood of va- 


rious kinds; for almoſt every thicg planted here thrives. | 


The pine, palm, wild-olive, laurel, poplar, dragon“ tree, 
na nuęſſa, or lignum rhodium, the aloe ſhrub, Indian fig, 
or prickly pear, and the tubayba, a ſhrub whoſe branches 
have no leaves except at the extremities, grow ſpontane- 
ouſly, and without cultivation. The euphorbium ſhrub 
grows here in great plenty, and to an extraordinary fize. 
All the large trees, natural to the iſland, except the 
palm,'grow on the mountains near the clouds, which de- 
ſcending upon them, toward the evening, nouriſh them 
with moiſture. 3 | | | ; 

Among the fruits are the orange, lemon, citron, lime, 


pomegranate, walnut, cheſtnut, apple, pear, peach, apricot, | 


cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, banana, date, and, in ſhort, all 
the American and European fruits, except the anana. They 
have wheat, barley, and maize ; but peas and beans are 


ſcarce and dear. They have potatoes, yams, the belt onions | E 
in the world, and many kinds of roots; nor are cabbages 


and /allads wanting. 
ough there is more level and arable land in Canaria, 
than in any of the iſlands to the weſtward of it, yet it . 
no proportion to the ſtony, rocky, and barren ground. 
The molt fertile part of this iſland is the mountain of Do- 
ramas, ſituated about two leagues from the cy of Palmas, 
and ſhaded by groves of fragrant trees of different kinds, 
whoſe lofty boughs are ſo interwoven as to exclude the 
rays of the ſun. The rills that water theſe ſhady groves, 
the whiſpering*of the breeze among the trees, and the 
ſinging of the Canary birds, form a moſt delightful con- 
cert; and a perſon in one of theſe enchanting ſolitudes 
cannot help calling to mind the fine things written by the 
ancients of the #ortunate [/lands. | | 


The upper part of the iſland is, on the contrary, en- 


tirely barren and deſolate ; for it projects far above the 
clouds, and therefore receives neither dew nor rain; but 


is expoſed to a os arching wind, in a direct oppoſition |. 


to the trade-wind below, which generally blows from 
the weſt. In the night this weſterly wind blows hard, 
but lulls in the day. The amazing quantity of calcined 
ſtones, aſhes, and lava, that cover che greateſt part of all 
the Canary Iſlands, greatly disfigure them. The volca- 
noes from whence theſe proceeded may be diſcerned in all 
quarters of this and the other iſlands, as alſo by the chan- 
nels made by the fiery ſtreams that flowed from them; 
but it does not appear that any volcano has burnt in Cana- 
ria ſinee that iſland was conquered by the Spaniards, 


3 +00 
N the firſt arrival of the Europeans at Gran Cans 


| was to be declare 


1 
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body as that of Tenerife, and is therefore leſs fit for ex- 
portation, yet many pipes of it are annually ſent to the 
2 2 Indies. Olives have been planted in this 
ifland; but no oil is made of the fruit, which does not 


come to ſuch perfection as in Spuin, Barbary, and other 


countries. Formerly much ſugar was made here; but the 
great demand for the wines and brandies of this iſland in 
the Spaniſh W:/t Indies ſto 
cane, and the natives find it more to their advantage to 
receive the produce of their wines at the Huvannab in ſu- 
gar, than to raiſe it in their own country. Canaria alſo 
on" ap in honey, which is good, though of a black co- 
Our. a : 
The animals of this iſland are camels, horſes, afſe a few 
mules, bullocks, ſheep, goats, hogs, rabbits, Jets l foruls, 
turkies, geeſe, ducks, partridges, crows, and Canary birds, 
from whence the breed of that ſpecies of birds has been 
introduced into various parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many and England with great ſucceſs. ; | 
Lizards abound in this and all the other iflands ; but 
there do not appear to be any ſnakes, ſcorpions, or. other 
venomous creatures, except the ſpider of Lancerota. There 


is a very innocent kind of ſnake peculiar to the iſland of 


Gomera. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the ancient Inhabitants of Canaria, their Perſons, Dreſss 


Manners and Cuſtoms. Their Nobility, Combats» 
Buildings, Furniture, and Employments. The Butchers 
ignomimous. The Education of their Children; their 
Government, and the Manner in which it was changed to 
a Monarchy ; with @ conciſe Account of their Funerals. 


ria that iſland was ſuppoſed to contain. no leſs 
than fourteen thouſand fighting men; but a-peſtilence 
breaking out ſome time after, ſwept away two thirds of 
the inhaVitants, Theſe were of a dark complexion like 
the natives of Lancerota. and Fuertaventura, of a good 
ſtature, and well proportioned, active, warlike, cheerful, 


| good natured, and faithful to their promiſes ; for they 


conſidered a lye as one of the greateſt-crimes. They 
were very fond of hazardous enterprizes, ſuch as climb- 
ing to the top of ſteep precipices, and there fixing poles 
of ſo great a weight, that one of them was of a 5 — 


burden for a man of common ſtrength to carry on level 


round, | 

The Canarians were dreſſed in a tight coat, with a 
hood to it like that of a Capuchin friar; it reached to 
the knees, and was faſtened to the waiſt by a leathern 
girdle. This garment was made of a kind af ruſh, which 
they beat till it became ſoft like flax, and then they ſpun 
and wove it. Over this they had a goat-ſkin cloak, with 


the hairy ſide inward in winter, and outward in ſummer. 


They had likewiſe caps made of the ſkins of the heads of 
goats, taken off almoſt entire, which they formed in ſuch 
a manner, that a goat's beard hung under each ear, and 


theſe they ſometimes tied under the chin. Some had bon - 
nets of ſkins, adorned with feathers, Theſe garments 
were all.neatly ſewed and painted, and were in every re- 


the culture of the ſugar- 
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}* Though the wine of Canaria is good, it hath not ſuch a 


* 


ſpe& much more curious than thoſe of the natives of the 


other iſlands. Their ſhoes, like thoſe of Lancerota and 


Fuertaventura, were made of raw hides. 

The Canarians had an order of nobility diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar by the cut of their hair and. beards ; but 
a man could not be intitled to this honour merely from 
his being the offs ring of noble or rich parents; but 
| noble by the faycag, a petſon whoſe 
buſineſs was to decide differences among. the natives, 
and regulate the ceremonies of their religion: in ſhort, 
he was a prieſt, and acted alſo as judge in civil affairs. 
The manner by which nobility was conferred was very 
ſingular : at a particular time of life the ſon of a noble- 


man let his hair grow long, and when he had obtained 


ſufficient ſtrength to endure the fatigues of war, went 


to the ſaycag, and ſaid, I am the ſon of ſuch a noble- 


«66 man, 


— 


— 


* 
». 
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himſelf as to dreſs victuals, or to go into the folds to look 


7 of, ſtage was raiſed for the combatants, that they 


- rejoicings, or the like occaſions ; and if either of the com- 


And the older the butter was, the ſooner, they ſay, it ef- 
fected a cure. | | 


: end fing. The Canarian dance is ſtiſl 
aſſemb] ag 


handſome appearance. The walls were very low, and the 


bee winter ſcaſon, At dhe cop they laid wooden beams, 


. 
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© man, and deſire alſo to be ennobled.” Upon this the 
went to the town or village where the young man 
ought up, and there aſſembled all the nobles, and 
other perſons of the place, whom he cauſed ſolemnly to 
ſwear by their god Acoran, to declare the truth. He then 
aſked them if they had ever ſeen the youth ſo far demean 


after the ſheep or goats, and whether he was ever ſeen to 
milk or kill them ? If he was ever known to ſteal cru 
or forcibly take them in time of peace from their owners 
Whether he was ever diſcourteous, of A ſlanderous diſpo- 
ſition, or guilty of any indecent behaviour, eſpecially to 
women ? Ir they all anſwered theſe queſtions in the ne- 

ative, the faycag cut the youth's hair in a round form, 
fo ſhort as not to hang below his ears, and giving him a 
ſtaff, declared him noble, But if wy of the ſtanders by 
could charge him with any of the offences mentioned by 
the Faycag, and bring ſufficient proof of them, inſtead of 
bein declared noble, the faycag ſhaved his head, and ſent 
him away in difgrace, by which means he was rendered 
incapable of nobility, and obliged to remain a plebeian 
during the reſt of his life. 

In their wars they eſteemed it baſe and mean to moleſt 
or injure the women and children of the enemy, whom they 
conſidered as weak and helpleſs, and therefore improper 
objects of their reſentment ; nor did they offer the leaſt 
damage to the temples of the enemy. 

The offenſive weapons uſed by the Canarians were clubs 
and ſharp pointed poles bardened by fire; but after the 
Europeans had invaded. their iſland, the natives formed 
ſhields in imitation of theirs; and ſwords of pitch-pine, the 
edges of which were hardened by fire, and ſharpened in 
ſuch a manner, that it is ſaid they cut like ſteel ; but their 
chief ſtrength lay in their wooden ſpears, and their throw- 
ing ſtones with great force and dexterity, - : 
Public places were appointed for fighting, in which a 


ght be more eaſily ſeen by the ſpectators. On a chal- 
Tenge being given and accepted, the parties went to the 
council of the iſland, which conſiſted of twelve members, 
for a licence to fight, which was eaſily obtained, and then 
went to the faycag,' to have this licence confirmed. 
Afterward they aſſembled all their relations and friends, 
that they might be ſpectators of their bravery and ſkill, 
and with them repaired to the public place, or theatre, 
where the combatants mounting on two ſtones flat at the 
top, and placed at the oppoſite ſides, threw ſtones at each 
other, which though good markſmen, they generally 
avoiced, merely by their agility in writhing their bodies, 
without moving their feet. When each had thrown three 
ſtones at his antagoniſt, they armed themſelves with a 
cudgel in their right hand, and a ſharp flint in their left; 
then drawing near, they beat and cut each other til} 
their ſtrength was exhauſted, and then retired with their 
friends to take ſome refreſhment; but ſoon returning, 
fought till-the twelve members of the council called out, 
Gama, Gama, or Enough, Enough, when they inſtantly 
deſiſted, and ever after remained good friends. If during 
the-combat one of the partics happened to break his cud- 
gel, the other inſtantly deſiſted from ſtriking, and the diſ- 
pute was ended in an amicable manner, though neither of 
the parties was declared victor. | ; | 
. Fheſe combats were uſually fought on public feſtivals, 


batants was deeply wounded, they beat a ruſh till it be- 
came like tow, and dipping it in melted goat's butter, ap- 
plied it to the wound as hot as the patient could bear it; 


They bad alſo public houſes or rooms, in which they 


in uſe in theſe iſlands ; it has a quick and ſhort ſtep, and 
is called Canarias. Their ſongs were either dirges, or 
amorous ſonnets ſet to grave and plaintive tunes. LE 

The houſes of Canaria were built of ſtone without ce- 
ment, and yet were ſo neat and regular, that they made a 


floors ſunk beneath the level of the ground on which they 
ſtood, being ſo contrived for the advantage of warmth in 
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or rafters cloſe to each other, and covered them with 
earth. Their beds and bedding were the ſkins of goats 
dreſſed in their hair. Their other furniture conſiſted of 
baſkets and mats of palm-leaves and ruſhes very neatly 
made: for they had people among them whoſe ſole em 

ployment was building houſes and making of mats. | 

The women were generally employed in painting and 
dying; and in the proper ſeaſon they carefully gathered 
the flowers and ſhrubs from which they extracted their 
ſeveral colours. The thread they uſed in ſewing was 
made of the nerves and tendons of the loins of ſheep, 
goats, or ſwine, with which they were ſupplied by the 
butchers. Theſe they fitſt anointed with butter, and then 
prepared by fire in ſuch a manner, that they could ſplit 
them into fine threads at their pleaſure, Their needles 
were of bone, and their fiſh-hooks of horn. The veſſels 
2 uſed in cookery were made of clay, hardened in the 

un. 

None of the Canarians would follow the trade of a 
butcher, except the very dregs of the people; for that em- 
ployment was thought ſo ignominious, that they would 
not allow one of that profeſſion to enter any of their 
houſes, or to touch any thing belonging to them. It was 
even unlawful for the butchers to keep company with any 
that were not of their profeſſion; and when they wanted 
any thing of another perſon, they were obliged to carry a 
ſtaff, and ſtanding at a conſiderable diſtance, point at 
what they wanted; but, to compenſate for this abject 
ſtate, the natives were obliged to ſupply the butchers with 
every thing they wanted, 1 was unlawful for any Cana- 
rian, except the butchers, to kill cattle; and when any 
perſon wanted his beaſt to be ſlain, he was forced to lead 
it to the public ſhambles, but was not permitted to enter 
himſelf; and this prohibition was extended even to the 
women and children. | - 6: 

The wealth of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſted in their 
ſheep, goats, and hogs. Their common food was barley- 
meal roaſted, which they ate with milk or goat's fleſh; and 
when they made a feaſt, they dreſſed the latter with hog's 
lard or butter. They ground their barley with a hand- 
mill. When they went to plough their lands, about 
twenty people aſſembled together, each had a wooden in- 
ſtrument reſembling a hoe, with a ſpur at the end of it, 
on which they fixed a goat's horn: with this they broke 
the ground, and if the rain did not fall in its proper ſea- 
ſoo, they moiſtened the earth with water, which they 
brought by canals from the rivulets. The corn was ga- 
thered-in by the women, who reaped only the ears; theſe 
they threſhed with ſticks, or beat out the corn with their 
feet, and winnowed it with their hands. | 

The poor by the ſea-coaſt, lived chiefly on fiſh, which 
they uſually caught in the night, by making a great light 
with torches of pitch-pine. In the day-time, whenever 
they perceived a ſhoal of ſardinas, a ſmall fiſh that has ſome 
reſemblance to a pilchard, a multitude of men, women, 
and children, went at a ſmall diſtance into the ſea, and 
ſwimming beyond the ſhoal, chaſed the fiſh toward the 
ſhore, and with a net, made of a tough kind of ruſh, in- 
cloſed and drew them to land, where they equally divided 
their prise; but in doing this every woman who had a 
young child received a ſhare for each ; or if ſhe happened 
to be pregnant, ſhe received an additional ſhare for the 
child in her womb. ns ro * 

The Canarians had never more than one wife. When 
the parents were diſpoſed to marry their daughter, they 
fed her thirty days with large quantities of milk and goffio, 
in order to fatten her ; for they thought that lean women 
were leſs capable of conceiving children than thoſe who 
were fat, e Shag Hagerty” | 
They were very careful in the education of their chil- 

dren, and never failed to chaſtiſe them when they did 
mils. It was uſual to propoſe two of the youth as ex- 

1 to the reſt, the one of virtue, the other of vice ; 

and when a child did any thing that was praiſe-worthy, he 
was commended, and told that uch behaviour was amiable, 
and reſembled that of the pood boy. On the other hand, 
when a child diſpleafed its parents, they obſerved that 
ſuch an action reſembled thoſe of the perſon ſet up as a 
bad example, By this means they raiſed a ſpirit of emu- 
lation for excelling in virtuous 2000 1 
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Among the Canarians were religious women, called 
magadas, a number of whom lived together in one houſe, 
or conyent, of which there were many in Canaria; and 
theſe were held ſo ſacred, that criminals, who fled to any 
of them, were protected from the officers of juſtice. The 
magadas were diſtinguiſhed from other women by their 
long white garments, which ſwept the ground as they 

alked. 0 
% There are two rocks in the iſland, to which the inha- 
bitants, in times of public calamity, went in proceſſion, 
accompanied by theſe religious women, carrying in their 
hands palm-branches, and veſſels filled with milk and 
butter, which they poured on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and ſinging mournful ſongs: from whence they 
went to the ſea-ſhore, and all at once, with one accord, 
ſtruck the water with their rods, all ſhouting together as 
loud as poſſible. 

The Canarians were remarkable for their good govern- 
ment, and ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. At the time 
of the conqueſt of the iſland it was governed by two princes, 
each of whom had his ſeparate diſtri ; but before they 
were ruled by captains, or heads of tribes, who preſided 
over ſmall circles. 

When any of the nobles died they brought out the 
corpſe, and placing it in the ſun, took out the entrails, 
and buried them in the earth; then drying the body, 
they ſwathed it round with bandages of goat-ſkins, and 
fixed it upright in a cave, cloathed with the ſame gar- 
ments which the deceaſed wore when alive. The inferior 
claſſes of people were interred in an horizontal poſition, 

and their heads were ſcrupulouſly laid toward the north. 
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Of the Iſland and Pike or Pic of TExERIrE. 


Its Situation and Appearance at Sea. A Deſcription of the 
Port and Town of Santa Cruz; of the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Candelaria; of the Haven and Town of Garra- 

chica, and of a dreadful Earthquake there. Of the Towns 

of Port Orotava, La Villa de Orotava, and St. Chriſto- 
dal de la Laguna. The Face of the Country. Number 
its Inhabitants. Produce of the Iſland, and an Account 
of fome very curious natural Productions. 


| HIS iſland was named TENERITE, or the 7hite 
Mountain, by the natives of Palma; in their lan- 
age Thener ſignifying a mountain, and J½ white, the 
Enn or pike of Tenerife being always covered with 
ſnow. This name has been continued ever ſince by the 
Spaniards and other Europeau nations; but the natives 
called it Chineche, and the preſent inhabitants Vincbeni. 
The north-eaft point of Tenerife, called Point Nago, 
or Anaga, bears north-weſt/about ſixteen leagues diſtant 
from the north-weſt part of Canaria; but from that part 
of Canaria to the neareſt part of Tenerife, the diſtance 
does not exceed twelve leagues. This iſland is nearly 
_ triangular, the three ſides being almoſt equal, and each 
avout twelve leagues long. In the centre is the famous 
PIKE of TENERIFE, called by the ancient inhabitants 
. Tezde, and this name it ſtill retains among the preſent in- 
habitants. A gs AY a ;:- 
Mr. Glas obſerves, that in coming in with this iſland, 
in clear weather, the pike may be eaſily diſcerned at a 
hundred and twenty miles diſtance ; and in ſailing from 
it, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty. miles, it then 
reſembles a thin blue vapour, or ſmoke, very little darker 
than the ſky ; and at a farther diſtance, the ſhade diſap- 
pearing, is not 
Near Punto de Nags are high perpendicular rocks, and | 
five or fix leagues diftant from them, on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the ifland, is the harbour of SANTA CRUz, the 
moſt frequented. port in the Canary Iſlandt. The road, 
which is likewiſe called Santa Cruz, lies before the town, | 
and is the principal road of Tꝛneriße, for ſhelter, capacity, 
and the goodneſs of its bottom. It lies entirely open to 
the 8. E. and S. winds, but here ſuch winds are never of 
long continuance, ſo that little damage is ſuſtained by 


diſtinguiſhable from the agure of the fir- 
. BEST EO I | flowed into it from a volcano; ſo that houſes are now 
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ago (from 1787) moſt of the ſhipping in the road were 
driven on ſhore by one of theſe gales. Some Engliſh ſhips 
were then in the harbour; but the crews prudently cut- 
ting away their maſts, rode out the ſtorm, On that occa- 
ſion ſome Spaniſh ſeamen publickly declared, that in the 
height of the tempeſt they ſaw the devil very buſy in aſ- 
liſting the hereticks. 

In the midſt of the town is a mole, or ſtone pier, built 
at a vaſt expence, for the convenience of landing. It runs 
up to the northward, and the outermoſt part turas toward 
the ſhore. Almoſt facing this building is a marble co- 
lumn, which had been lately erected when Captain Cook 
touched at this iſland on his laſt voyage; it is enriched 
with human figures which refle& honour on the ſtatuary. 


YN 
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„ though not large, is well built; their churches have 
% not a magnificent appearance without, but they are 
decent and tolerably handſome within.” The high 
ſteeple of St. Francis's church is particularly remarkable. 
It is the capital of the Canary i/lands, for though the epiſ- 
copal ſee and courts of judicature are in the city of 
Palmas, in Canaria, the governor-general of the iſlands 
always reſides in Santa Cruz, where a great concourſe of 
foreigners continually reſort, on account of its being the 
centre of the trade carried on from the Canary lands with 
Europe and America. The number of inhabitants are ſup- 
poſed to amount to about five or ſix thouſand, The water 
drank by them is conveyed into the town in open wooden 
\ troughs from a ſpring which flows at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance; and when the ſhips under Captain Cool's command 
touched here in Auguf 1776, theſe troughs were repair- 
ing, which rendered freſh water extremely ſcatce. , 
M. Varila, a Spaniſh gentleman, whom Captain Cook 
met with here, and who was employed, in conjunction 
with the Chevalier 4e Borda, commander of a French fri- 
gate, in making aſtronomical obſervations, informed him 
that the true longitude of the iſland of Tenerife was 19% 
35 30 from Paris, which is only 16% 16/ 307 from 
Greenwich. The lunar obſervations which the Engliſh 
aſtronomers made in the road of Santa Cruz, gave the 
longitude 16* 7“ 10”. Mr. Maſkelyne's Tables make 
that of the peake, 16* 29/ 24”, the latitude of which he 
ſettles to be 28* 13 N. 
About twelve miles to the ſouthward of Santa Cruz, 
cloſe to the ſea, is a cave, with a church, or chapel], 
called Our Lady of Candelaria, in which is a little image 
of the Virgin Mary, about three feet high, holding a 

reen candle in one hand, and in the other an infant 
S lus, who has a gilt bird in each hand. This chapel 
received its name of Candelaria from its being pretended, 
that on the eve of the Purification of the Holy Virgin, a 
great number of lights are conſtantly ſeen going in pro- 
ceſſion round the cave in which the image is placed; and 
they aſſert, that in the morning drops of wax are ſcattered 
about the ſea- ſhore. This image is held in the higheſt 
veneration, on account of the many miracles it is ſaid to 
have performed, and her chapel is adorned with ſo many 
ornaments, that it is the richeſt place in all the ſeven 
iſlands. At a certain ſeaſon of the year moſt of the in- 
habitants of the iſland go thitber in pilgrimage; when 
troops of young girls march ſinging in an agreeable man- 
ner the praiſes of the Virgin, and the miraculous deeds of 
the im. 8 | 

On the. north-weſt fide of the iſland is the bay of 

ADEXE, or, as it is pronounced, Adehe, where large ſhips 
may anchor. On its north-weſt fide is a haven called 
 GARRACHICA, once the beſt port in the iſland ; but it 
was deſtroyed by an earthquake in the year 1704, which 
the natives call“ the year of the earthquakes.” The 
harbour was filled up by the rivers of burning lava that 


built where ſhips formerly lay at anchor; yet veſſels come 
here in ſummer. | | 
The above earthquake began on the twenty-fourth of 
December; and, in the ſpace of three hours, twenty-nine 
ſhocks were felt. After this they became ſo violent as te 
rock all the houſes, and oblige the inhabitants to aban- 
don tbem. The conſternation became univerſal, and the 
people, with the biſhop at their head, made proceſſions 
and public prayers in the open fields. On the thirty-firſt 


5 * Coats 3d Voyage, I. 17. Indeed about thirty years 
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is great light was Ph” bg Manja, toward the White 


The city of SAN TA Cruz,” ſays Captain Coat, 
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Mountains, where the earth opening, two volcanoes were 
formed, that threw up ſuch heaps of ftones, as to raiſe 
two canfiderable mountains. On the fifth of January, 
the ſun was totally obſeured with clouds of ſmoke and 
flame, which continually increaſing, augmented the con- 
ſternation and terror of the inhabitants. Before night 
the whole country, for nine miles round, was in flames, 
by the flowing of the liquid. fire, with the rapidity of a 
torrent, into all quarters from another volcano, which 


opened by at leaſt thirty different vents within the com- | 


aſs of halfa mile. The horror of this ſcene was greatly 
increaſed by the violence of the ſhocks, which never 
once remitted, but by their force entirely overthrew ſeve- 
ral houſes, and ſhook others to their very foundations; 
while the wretched .inhabitants were again driven de- 
fenceleſs and diſmayed into the open fields, where they 
every moment expected to be ſwallowed up by ſome new 
gulf, The noife of the volcano was heard at the diſtance 
of twenty leagues, and even there the ſea ſhook with ſuch 
violence as alarmed the mariners, who. apprehended that 
the ſhip had ſtruck upon a rock. Meanwhile a tor- 


rent of ſulphur and melted ores of different kinds ruſhed | 
ſrom this laſt volcano towards Guimar, where the houfes | 


and public buildings were thrown down by the violence of 
the accompanying ſhocks. 
anather volcarto broke out even in the town of Guimar, 
which ſwallawed up a large church. Thus, from the 
twenty-fourth of December to the twenty-third of Fe- 
bruary,. the people were conſtantly alarmed by continual 
Mocks of earthquakes, and the terrible volcanoes that 
burft forth in different parts of the iſland. Since that 
time, no earthquake or eruption. has happened, but 
{make'continually iſſues from near the top of the mountain. 
Whenever the ſtate of this lava ſhall be examined by a 
naturaliſt, poſſeſſing the knowledge. and diſcernment of 
a Sir William Hamilton, great light is likely to be thrown 
on that important queſtion, what length of time is ne- 
ceſſary to convert volcanic matter into vegetative earth? 
GARRACHICA is ſtill a pretty large town, and contains 
- feveral churches, with convents of both ſexes. It has a 
fmall trade for brandy and wine, which are uſually ſent 
from thence in barks, or large open boats, to Santa Cruz, 
or Port Orotava. Strong and durable. veſſels are alſo built 
there, ſome of which are of three hundred tons burden, 
and upward. _ 
Six miles to the eaſtward of Garrachica is the town of 
PoxT OxorAvA, which is a good harbour in the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; but in the winter ſhips are often obliged to ſlip 


their cables and put'to ſea, for fear of being N 
£ north-weſt wind, which throws in a heavy ſea upon 


this coaſt. This is a place of conſiderable trade, it hav- 
ing flouriſhed greatly fince the deſtruction of the harbour 
of Garrachica. Along the ſhore is a low ſtone-wall, built 
to prevent the landing of an enemy; alſo a fort, and a 
battery of a'few cannon ; but the beſt defence of this port 
is the ſurf that continually breaks upon the ſhore. _ 
La Virta DE OROTAVA, which is about three miles 
within land from Porz Orotava, is a large place, and con- 
tains ſeveral churches, convents of ſriars and nuns, with 
a number of ſtately ſtone buildings belonging to private 
perſons. A rivulet, which runs through the midſt of the 
town, ſupplies the inhabitants with water, and refreſhes | 
their gardens and orchardds. 
Abaut four miles within land from Santa Crue is the 
city of ST. CHRISTOBAL. DE LA LAGUNA, that is, St, 
Chriftzpber 1 the Lake. The road to it from Santa Cruz 
is a pretty ſteep aſcent, till within a ſmall diſtance of the 
town, which is ſeated in the corner of a plain, about four 
miles in length, and a mile in breadth. Though this | 
place is extenſive,” ſays Captain Cook, © yet it hardly 
« deſerves to be dignified with the name of a city. There 


are ſome good houſes, but the diſpoſition of the ſtreets | 


« js very irregular. It is larger than Santa Crux, but 
& much inferior to it in appearance.” It is chiefly inha- 
bited by the gentry of the iſ}and, particularly the officers 
of Juſtice, ſuch as the corregidor, and his tiniente, or lieu- 
renant, the regidores, or cavildo, with the judge of the 
Indies, who prefides in the India-houſe, where all affairs 
relating to the Yef-India commerce are conducted. Here 
is likewiſe an office of inquiſition, with its proper officers, 
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On the ſecond of February | 
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yet the city appears to a ſtranger as if deſolate and unig- 


habited; for hardly any body can be ſeen in the 
and graſs grows in the moſt frequented of them. 

Behind the city is a laguna, or lake, about half a mile 
in circumference, from which the city takes its name. It 
is dry in ſummer, but in winter is full of ſtagnant water. 
As this City is ſituated on a plain, elevated a conſiderable 
height above the ſea, it is extremely cold in winter, and 
'expoſed to the winds in all ſeaſons, 

All theſe places are ſituated at no great diſtance 
from the ſea, from whence moſt of them may be ſeen; 
and indeed there are no habitations at a greater diſ- 
tance from it than three leagues. The whole ifland 
continues riſing on all ſides from the ſea till it terminates 


ſtreets, 


in the pike, which, as hath been already obſerved, is in 
che centre; the north fide is the moſt fertile, and aſcends 
more gradually than the others, particularly a ſpace along 
the ſhore about three leagues broad, bounded on the ſides 
by high mountains, or rather cliffs; but upward from 
the ſea it riſes like a hanging garden all the way, without 
any conſiderable inte; ruption of hills or vallies. The 
'** mouſdering ſtate of theſe hills,” ſays Captain Cook; 
is doubtleſs owing to the perpetual action of the ſun, 
„ which calcines their ſubſtance. This mouldering part 
„being afterward waſhed away by the heavy rains which. 
7 fall here, is perhaps the cauſe of their ſides being ſo 
200 uneren; for as the different ſubſtances of which they 
885 are compoſed, are more or leſs eaſily affected by the 
*© fun's heat, they will be carried away in the like pro- 
5 portions. Hence perhaps the tops of the hills, being 
of the hardeſt rock, have withſtood, while the other 
parts on a declivity have been deſtroyed,” Coo#'s 
third Voyage, I. 23. All the fertile ground within a 
league of the ſea is covered with vines; that of the next 
league produces corn ; and the third ſome corn, woods of 
cheſtnut-trees, and many other trees of different .kinds. 
Above theſe woods are the clouds, which, in fine weather, 
generally deſcend. gradually toward the evening, and reſt 
upon theſe woods till the morning, when they re- aſcend 
about a Jeague, and there remain Sing the day. | 

Beſides the towns already mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others, and many ſmall villages. Indeed the iſland is ſo 
populous, that when the laſt account was taken, it con- 
tained no leſs than ninety-ſix thouſand perſons, and is 
— to have as many inhabitants as all the other ſix 
Iuands. ; 

If we were to judge,” ſays Captain Cost, “ from the 
appearance of the country in the neighbourhood of 
Santa Cruz, it might be concluded that the land of 
6 Tenerife is a barren ſpot, inſufficient to maintain its 
* own inhabitants; however, the ample ſupplies which 
© we received, convinced us that. they had enough to 
<< ſpare for viſitors. Beſides wine, which is the chief pro- 
4% duce of this iſland, beef may be had at a moderate price, 
4% being ſold at half a bit, or three pence a pound 
weight, but the oxen here are ſmall, lean, and boney ; 
©h ſheep, goats, and poultry, are likewiſe to be 
6 boughtat a moderate rate, and fruits are in great plenty.” 
In the month of Auguſi, when our navigator touched 
here, he found grapes, figs, pears, mulberries, and muſk 
melons: and the iſland produces a variety of other fruit 
which was not at that time in ſeaſon, Their pumpkins, 
onions, and potatoes, are exceedingly good of their kind, 
and keep remarkably well at ſea. Indian corn, the 
growth of this iſland, coſt about three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a buſhel. They have not any plentiful ſupply of 
fifh. from the ſurrounding ſea, but a very conſiderable 
fiſhery is carried on by their veſſels upon the coaſt of 
way of which we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in 
the XVIIth Section. Theſe advantages led Captain 
ol to recommend the iſland of Tenerife as a more eli- 
gible place than Madeira for ſhips bound on long voyages 
to touch at, notwithſtanding the ſuperior excellence of 
the wine of the latter ifland;- but then the difference of 
price is in proportion, for the beſt Tenerife wine ſells for 
127, a pipe, whilſt a pipe of the beſt Madeira coſts 
conſiderably more than double that ſum. Formerly there 
was made at eo a great quantity of Canary fact, 
which the French call Vin de Malueſia, and we, corruptly 
after them, Malmſey (from Malve/ia, a town in the Morea, 
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famous for ſuch ſuſcious wine). In the laſt century x 
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fill later, much of this wine was imported into England, 
but not more than fiſty pipes of this ſort of wine were 
made onthe iſland when Mr. Glas was here, and he ſays 
the natives gathered the grapes when green, and made a 
dry hard wine of them fit for hot climates. Of this ſort 
40,000 pipes are annually made, the greateſt part of which 
is either conſumed in the iſland, or made into brandy and 
ſent to the Spaniſh Wet Indies. About 6000 pipes were 
exported every year to North America, while the trade 
thicher was uninterrupted, but it is now reduced very 
low, in return for which the Americans ſent corn, the 
owth of which on the iſland is not ſufficient to main- 
tain its inhabitants. The Tenerife wine when about two 
or three years old, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from Aa- 
deira, but after ſour years of age it becomes ſo ſweet and 
mellow, that it reſembles the wine of Malaga in Spain. 
This like all the other Canary iflands, abounds with Or- 
chilla weed. 
Mr. Anderſon was fold by a ſenſible and well informed 
tleman who reſided at Tenerife, that a ſhrub is com- 
mon there, which agrees exactly with the deſcription 
given, by Tournefort and. Linneus of the tea ſhrub, as 
rowing ia China and Fapan : it is reckoned a weed, and 
vaſt quantities are rooted out of the vineyards every year: 
the Spantards of the iſland however, ſometimes uſe it as tea, 
and aſcribe to it all the qualities of that imported from 
China. Cook's Third Voyage, I. 26. Another botanical 
curiofity on this iſland, is called the impregnated lemon: 
jt is a perfect and diſtinct lemon, encloſed within ano- 
ther, differing from the outer one only in being a little 
more globular. The leaves of the tree which produces 
this ſort, are much longer than thoſe of the common one. 
None of the race of inhabitants found here, when the 
Spaniards diſcovered the Canaries, now remain a diſtinct 
people, having intermarried with the ſettlers, but their 
deſcendants are known from their being remarkably tall, 
large-boned, and ſtrong. The men are in general of a 
tawny colour; the women have a pale complexion, 
and are entirely deſtitute of that bloom which diſtin- 
guiſhes our northern beauties. The Spanzh cuſtom of 
wearing black cloaths continues among the women, 
but the men ſeem more indifferent about this, and in 
ſome meaſure dreſs like the French. The inhabitants of 
Tenerife are a decent and very civil people, retaining that 
grave caſt which diſtinguiſhes thoſe of their country from 
other European nations. Cook's Third Voyage, I. 28. 
Mr; Glas, however, who viſited this iſland about ſeventeen 
years before, ſays that a few families of the Cuanches, ſor 
 fuch the native inbabitants are called, then remained at 
Tenerife, not blended with the Spaniards» Hiſtory of the 
Canary iſlands, e 240. f 
The — 3 this iſland. is chiefly 
by. mules, horſes being ſcarce, and reſerved 
of the officers» Oxen are allo much employed. 
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e Pike of Teneriſe; with a conciſe Account" 
of the Wind and Weather. | 


A Journey up th 
7 1 are three accounts of journies made to 

the top of the pike or pic of TEN ERITR, by 
Exgliſb travellers : the firſt is in the hiſtory of the Royal 
Cociety, by Dr. Spratt, biſhop of Reche/ter,. page 200, &c. 
Dr. Thomas Heberden aſcended it, and tranſmitted an ac- 
count of the obſervations which he made to the Roya/ 
Society, (ee Phil. Tranſ. XLVII. 353, &c. Mr. Glas alſo 
aſcended it about nine years after him, which journey 
he has particularly deſcribed. in his hiſtory of the Canary 
i//ands. The ſubſtance of theſe. different accounts we 


Mall lay before our readers. 4 3 
ln the beginning of the month of September, 1761, at 
about four in the afternoon, Mr. Glas fat out on horſe- 

back, in company with the maſter of a ſhip, to viſit the 

pike. They had with them a ſervant, a muleteer, and a 

guide; and, after aſcending about ſix miles, arrived to- 

ward ſun · ſet at the moſt diſtant, babitation from the ſea, 
which is in a hollow: here finding an aqueduct of open 
troughs that convey water down. from the head of the hol - 
low, their ſervants watered the cattle, and filled ſome 
ſmall bartels to ſerve them in their expedition. The gen- 
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tlemen here alighted, and walking into the hollow found 
it very pleaſant, abounding with many trees that ſent 
forth an odoriferous ſmel] ; and near the houſes were ſome 
fields of maize, or Indian corn. 

Mounting again they travelled for ſome time up a ſteep 
road, and reached the woods and clouds juſt as it grew 
dark, They could not miſs their way, the road being 
bounded on both ſides with trees or buſhes, which were 
chiefly laurel, favine, and bruſhwood. Having travelled 
about a mile, they came to the upper edge of the wood, 
above the clouds, where alighting, they made a fire and 


ſupped ; ſoon after which they laid down to ſleep under 


the buſhes. 

About half an hour after ten, the moon ſhining bright, 
they mounted again, travelling ſlowly two hours, through 
an exceeding bad road, reſembling the ruins of ſtone 
buildings, ſcattered over the fields. After they had got 
out of this road they came upon ſmall light pumice-ftone, 
like ſhingle; upon which they rode at à pretty good pace 
for near an hour. The air now began to be very ſharp, 
cold, and piercing, Their guide adviſed them to alight 
here, as the place was convenient, and reſt till four or 
five in the morning. To this they agreed, and entered 
a cave, the mouth of which was built up to about a 
man's height, to exclude the cold. Here they found 
ſome dry withered retamas, which was the only ſhrub or 
vegetable ; with theſe they made a great fire, and then 
fell aſleep: but were ſoon awaked by an itching occa- 
ſioned by a cold thin air, want of reſt, and ſleeping in 
their cloaths ; but although they lay ſo near the fire that 
one fide was almoſt ſcorched, yet the other was benumbed 
with cold. 

At about five in the morning they mounted again, and 
travelled ſlowly about a mile; for the road was rather too 
ſteep for travelling quick on horſeback, and their beaſts 
were now fatigued. At laſt they came among ſome great 
loofe rocks, where was a leind of cottage built of looſe 
ſtones, called La Eftancia de las Ingleſes, or the Engliſ 
baiting-place, probably from ſome of the Engliſb reſting 
here on their way to viſit the pike ; for none take that 


journey but foreigners, and ſome poor people who earn 


their bread by gathering brimſtone. Here they again 
alighted, the remainder of their way being too ſteep for 


riding, and left one of the ſervants to look after the 


horſes, while they proceeded on their journey. They 
walked hard to -get themſelves a heat; but were ſoon 
fatigued by the fteepneſs of the road, which was looſe and 
ſandy. On their reaching the top of this hill, they came 
to à prodigious number of large and looſe rocks, or ſtones, 
whoſe ſurfaces! were flat, and each of them on a medium 
about ten feet every way. This road was leſs ſteep than 
the other; but they were obliged to make many circuits 
to avoid the rocks. +7 * - 

Here is the famous cave of Teyde, which is ſurrounded, 
or rather buried on all ſides with large volcanic rocks, 
which the Spaniards call mal-payſes. The cave is about 
fifteen feet wide at the entrance, but its extremity 
Dr. Heberden ſays he could not diſcover. Here is the 
grand reſervoir of ſnow, whence theſe iſlanders are ſup- 
plied, when their common reſervoirs, which they prepare 
for cooling their liquors, fail them. Mr. Glas and his 
company entered it. They found the water ſo exceſſively 
cold that it could not be drank. After travelling about 
a quarter or half a mile upon the great ſtones, they reach- 
ed the bottom of the real pike or ſugar-loaf, which is ex- 
.ceeding ſteep, and the difficulty: of aſcending increaſed 
and rendered more fatiguing by the ground being looſe 


land giving way under their feet; for though this emi- 


nence is not above half a mile in height they were obliged 
to ſtop and take breath near thirty times; and when they 
at laſt reached the top, being quite ſpent with fatigue, 
they lay about a quarter of an hour to reſt themſelves and 
recover their breath. e 
When they left the Engliſb pitehing· place in the morn- 
ing, the ſun was juſt emerging from the clouds, which 
were ſpread under them, at à great diſtance below, and 
appeared like the ocean. Dr. Heberden. ſays ** ſea of 
aſh-coloured clouds appeared below.“ Above the clouds, 
at a yaſt diſtance to the north, they perceived ſomethi 
black, which they imagined to be the top of the iſland of 
Madeira, and taking the bearings of it by a pocket 115 
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als, found it to be exactly in the direction of that iſtand 
om Tenerife ; but before they reached to the top of the 
pike it diſappeared. They ſaw from hence the top of the 
iſlands of Gran Canaria, Hiero, Palma, and Gomera, 
which ſeemed to be quite near ; but could neither perceive 
Lancerota nor Fuertaventura, they being not high enough 
to pierce the clouds. | 
bl 
t 


* 
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The top of the pike, is about an hundred and for 
ards in length, and an hundred and ten in breadth. 


is hollow and ſhaped like a bell with the mouth upward, 


ſays Mr. Glas. Dr. Heberden deſcribes it as reſembling a 
truncated cone with its baſe uppermoſt. Theſe two 
travellers differ widelyas to the depth of the crater, which 
the natives call Caldera ; the firſt calling it forty yards to 
the bottom, the latter ſaying it is about twelve or fifteen 
| feet deep. This caldera or cauldron, is nearly circular, its 
diameter about forty fathom. The ground is very hot, 
and from near twenty ſpiracula, as from ſo many chim- 
nies, a fmoke or vapour ariſes, which is of a ſtrong ſul- 
phureous ſmell. The whole ſoil ſeemed mixed, or pow- 
dered with brimſtone, which formed a beautifully coloured 
furface, There is one of the rocks which forms a kind 
of vault, or nitch, againſt which the jo 99h condenſing, | 
produce what the inhabitants call, Azufre de Gota, or 
Drop- Brim/tone. On obſerving ſome ſpots of earth, or 
foft clay, Mr-Glas's company tried the heat with their 
fingers ; but could not thruſt them in farther than halt 
an inch; for the deeper they went in the hotter it was. 
They then took their guide's ſtaff, and thruſt it about 
three inches deep into a hole or porous place, where the 
ſmoke ſeemed thickeſt ; and having held it there about a 
minute, drew it out, and found it burnt to a charcoal. 
From hence the clouds beneath them, which are at a 
great diſtance, made a very extraordinary appearance : 
they ſeemed like the ocean, only the ſurface was not 
quite ſo blue and ſmooth, but had the reſemblance of 
white wool ; and where this cloudy ocean, as it may be 
ealled, touched the mountain, it ſeemed to foam like bil- 
lows breaking on the ſhore. When they aſcended through 
the clouds it was dark; but when they afterward 
mounted again, between ten and eleven o'clock, and the 
moon ſhone bright, the clouds were then below them, 
and about a mile diſtant. They then miſtook them 
For the ocean, and wondered at their ſeeing them ſo 
near; nor did they diſcover their miſtake till the ſun 
aroſe, When they paſſed through the clouds, in de- 
ſcending from the pike, they appeared as a thick fog or 
miſt, reſembling thoſe frequently ſeen in England; all the 
trees of the wood and their cloaths were wet with them. 
On the top of the pike the air was thin, cold, and 
piercing, like the ſouth-caſterly winds felt in the great 
deſart of Africa. In aſcending the ſugar loaf, which is 
very ſteep, and covered with ſnow the greateſt part of the 
year, their hearts panted and beat violently, and, as hath 
been already obſerved, they were obliged to reſt about 
thirty times to take breath; and this was probably as 
much owing to the thinneſs of the air cauſing a dif- 
ficulty of reſpiration, as to the uncommon fatigue they 
fuffered in climbing the hill. Their guide, who was a 
thin, active old man, was far from being affected in the 
ſame manner; but climbed up with eaſe like a goat ; for 
he was one of the poor men who earn their Siving by 
gathering brimſtone in the cauldron and other volcanoes, 
the pike itſelf being no other, though it has not burned for 
_ -ſome years; for the ſugar-Joaf. is entirely compoſed of 
earth mixed with aſhes and calcined ſtones, thrown out 
of the bowels of the earth, and the great ſquare ſtones 
before deſcribed, were probably thrown, in ſome eruption 
out of the cauldron, or hollow of the pike, when it was a 
volcano. | WT 7 ; 
. Having ſurveyed every thing worthy of notice, they 
.deſcended to the place where they had left their horſes, 
which took them up only half an hour, though they were 
about two hours and an half in aſcending. It was then 
about ten in the morning, and the ſun ſhone ſo exceeding 
hot, that they were obliged to take ſhelter in the cottage ; 
and being extremely —_— laid themſelves down to 
ſleep; but the cold was ſo intenſe in the ſhade that they 
could not cloſe their eyes, and they were obliged to kin- 
dle a fire to render their ſituation ſupportable. _ 
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which they mounted their horfes about noon, and de. 
1 the ſame way they went up, came to ſome 
pines, ſituated about two miles above the clouds. Be. 
tween theſe pines and the pike, no herb, ſhrub, tree, or 
graſs can grow, except the before-mentioned ratamas 
At about five in the evening they arrived at Orotava, not 
having alighted by the way to ſtop, only ſometimes to 
walk were the road was too ſteep for riding. 

It ſhould ſeem that Mr. Glas made his journey up the 
mountain rather too late in the ſeaſon, for Mr. Ander fon 
who was ſurgeon on board the Reſolution, in Captain 
Cook's Third Voyage round the world, was aſſured, when 
here, that no perſon can live comfortably within a mile 
of the perpendicular height of the pic after the month of 
Auguſt. Cook's Third Voyage, I. 26. Dr. Heberden 
made his journey in the month of February, 

The whole diſtance they rode in the five hours ſpent in 
coming down from the Engliſb pitching-place to Oro- 
tava, they Computed to be about fifteen Engliſb miles, 
travelling at the rate of three miles an hour, Mr. 
Glas ſuppoſes the perpendicular height of the Engl;/h 
pitching-place to be about four Exgliſb miles, and add- 
ing to that a mile of perpendicular height from thence 
to the pike, obſerves, that the whole will be about five 
Engliſh miles, and that he is very certain he cannot be 
miſtaken in this calculation above a mile either way; 
but this is merely conjectural, being founded on no ſolid 
data, Dr. Heberden, who was provided with proper inſtru- 
ments to aſcertain its height, and has made the niceſt ob- 
ſervations at three different times, found it to be 2566 
fathoms, or 15,396 Engli/h feet above the level of the ſea 5 
which is only 148 yaras leſs than three miles, reckoning 
the mile at 1760 yards; but the Chevalier de Borda, who 
meaſured the —_ of this mountain, in the year 1776, 
makes it to be only 1931 French toiſes, or 12,340 Engliſh 
feet. Captain Cook, in his Firſt Voyage, deſcribes the 
appearance. of this mountain when viewed from the ſea 
at ſun-ſet, as very ftriking ; for when the ſun was below 
the horizon, and the reſt of the ifland appeared of a deep 
black, the mountain ſtill reflected his rays, and glowed 
with a warmth of colour which no painting can expreſs. 
 Hawkeſworth's Vogages. Mr. William Anderſon, who was 
ſurgeon on board the Reſolution, in Captain Cat's Third 
Voyage, ſays of the pic of Tenerife, © It is certainly far 
«© from equalling the noble figure of Pics, one of the 
„ weſtern iſlands, though its perpendicular height may 
„be greater. This circumſtance, perhaps ariſes from 
its being ſurrounded by other high hills, whereas 
Pico ſtands without a rival.“ Third Voyage, I. 21. 

Though the body of the mountain is covered with 
clouds, the pic is generally ſeen above them, quite clear, 
but ſometimes the contrary happens; the whole body of 
the mountain being without a cloud, and only the ſum- 
mit of the pic covered with a thick white cloud, as with 
a cap. This” ſays Dr. Heberden, is often obſerved 
«© in the fineſt weather, and the Spaniards, on this occa- 
ſion ſay, El Pico tiene ſu ſombrerilla puęſto, the pic has 
<6 put his little hat on, and look on it as a certain ſign of 
& rain.” The Doctor ſays farther, that during the ſix 
or ſeven years that he lived in the villa of Orotava, where 
he had a continual ſight of the pic, he never remembered 
one inſtance in which the prediction of rain failed. When 
33 Banks viſited this iſland, the Doctor preſented 
him with ſome ſalt, which he collected at the top of the 
mountain, which he ſuppoſes to be the true natrum or 
nitrum of the ancients. ; | 

The weather in Tenerife is the fame as in Gran Ca- 
naria ; but the ſea-breeze generally ſets in at about tea 
o'clock in the morning on the eaſt and north-eaſt ſides 
of the iſland, and blows till about five or fix in the even- 
ing, when it falls calm till midnight. The land-wind then 
begins, and continues till ſeven or eight in the morning, 
when it is followed by a calm, which laſts till the ſea- 
breeze returns, © © Wn g 

In the bay of Santa Cruz, and on all the eaſt ſide of the 
iſland, the ſea-breeze commonly blows at eaft, and the 
land-wind at weſt. On the north fide, the ſea- breeze 
blows at north-eaſt by eaſt, or north-eaſt, and the land 
wind directly oppoſite to it; but at Point Nago, where 
the land ſtretches towards the north-eaſt far into the ſea, 


— 


They were then enabled to take ſome repoſe, after 
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there is no land wind. 
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It is remarkable, that at the, brow of the hill above, own ſiſter to wife, for he was not permitted to debaſe his 8 
Santa Cruz, and at the city of Laguna, a freſh gale blows | family by a mixture of plebeian blood. | 
from the north- weſt all the time of the ſea-breeze, which | The natives, before the conqueſt of the iſland by 
is occaſioned by the mountains almoſt encompaſling the | the Spaniards, had frequent diſputes among themſelves 
plain. | RA Alabout their flocks and paſtures, which often ended in 
613: 3 w war. Their offenſive weapons were darts made of pitch- 
S F.C. X. . [pine ſharpened and hardened in the fire, like thoſe uſed 
lin Gran Canaria: they had alſo a weapon like a ſpear, 
Of the ancient Inhabitants of Tenerife, their Dreſſes, Cuſ- very ſharp, and were ſo dexterous at throwing theſe, that 
18 toms, and Manners. © | they ſcarce ever miſſed their mark. At the approach of 
| 10 ſan enemy they alarmed the country, by making a ſmoke, 
HE ancient natives of Tenerife were generally of | or by whiſtling, which they repeated from one to another. 
| a middle ſtature ; but thoſe who dwelt on the north | This laſt method is ſtill in uſe, and may be heard at an 
fide of the iſland were not only much fairer, but had hair almoſt incredible diſtance. - i660 | 
of a lighter colour than thoſe in the ſouth. Both ſexes In their wars they were attended by their women, who 
frequently anointed their bodies with ſheep's fat. The| brought proviſions, carried off the dead, and interred them 
men wore cloaks of goat ſkins dreſſed, and rendered ſoft | in caves.. - | | 
with butter: thoſe of the women were longer, and reach-| They held their courts of judicature on a large plain, 
ed down to their feet, and underneath they had petticoats | in the midſt. of which they placed a high ſquare ſtone, 
of the ſame ſkins. Their language was entirely different | and on each fide ſeveral others of inferior ſize and height. 
from that uſed in the other iſlands, and was very guttural. On the day appointed for holding the court, the king, 
They had no iron nor any other metal; for want of | who was always preſent, was ſeated on the high ſtone, 
which, the inſtruments they make uſe of were formed of |and the principal - elders of the diſtrict on the ſmaller 
& black hard ſtone ſharpened and made fit for killing | ones, according to their ſeniority ; and in this manner 
ſneep and cutting timber. Of theſe alſo they made lan- | they heard and decided cauſes, hen any one was ſen- 
cets, and when they were troubled with acute pains, drew | tenced to ſuffer corporal puniſhment, he was laid flat on 
blood with them from the part affected. Ithe ground, and the king delivering the ſcepter or ſtaff, 
Their food was the fleſh of ſheep and goats roaſted, or | which he always annie with him, into the hand of 
boiled, which they ate alone; and not, like the Europeans, | fome perſon preſent, ordered him to give the offender a 
with bread or roots. a number of blows proportioned to his crime, and then take 
After eating they refrained from drink for about half an | him from his preſence, In caſe of murder the king took 
hour; from the opinion that drinking cold water imme- | away the criminal's cattle and effects, gave them to the 
diately after eating warm victuals, ſpoiled their teeth, | relations of the deceaſed, and baniſhed the murderer from 
They had no other cattle but ſheep and goats; nor grain that diſtrict ; but, at the ſame time, took him under his 
but wheat and barley, beans and peaſe. | Jou protection, that he might be fafe from the attempts 
They married without any regard to kindred, except | of the friends and relations of the deceaſed. They never 
that of a mother or ſiſter; but no man had more than one | puniſhed any perſon with death; for it was a maxim with 
wiſe. They had a cuſtom, that in the houſe, or cave, | them, that it belonged to God alone to take away that life 
where the huſband and wife flept, no other perſon was | he gave. _—- or Ws 8 | | 
allowed to ſleep; yet they did not lie together, but in| When any perſon died, they carried the body to a cave, 
ſeparate beds, which were made of herbs or graſs covered | and ſtretching it on a flat ſtone, opened it and took out 
with goat ſkins, neatly dreſſed and ſewed together, with | the. bowels, then twice a day waſhed the porous parts, 
coverings of the ſame ſkins. They could put away their | that is, the neck, the arm-pits, behind the ears, the groin, 
wives when they pleaſed ; but the children of thoſe wo- and between the fingers, with cold water: after waſhing 
men who were divorced were eſteemed illegitimate; and | it ſufficiently, they anointed thoſe parts with ſheep's butter, 
could not inherit their father's effects. When their chil- | and ſprinkled them with a powder made of the duſt of 
dren were born they were waſhed all over-with water by | decayed pine-trees, and a kind of bruſh-wood, called by 
virgins, who were ſet apart for that office, and never | the Spaniards breſſos, and with the powder of pumice- 
allowed. to marry. They had a cuſtom among them, that | ſtone. They then dried the body, by extracting from it 
when a man nl met a woman alone, or in a all its moiſture, after which the relations of the deceaſed 
ſolitary place, he was not to look at or to ſpeak to her, | came and ſwaddled it in dreſſed ſheep or goats ſkins, and 
unleſs ſhe ſpoke firſt, but to turn out of the way; and if | girding all tight with long leather thongs, they put it in 
he made uſe of any indecent expreſſion, or behaved in an | the cave which had been ſet apart by the deceaſed for his 
unbecoming manner, he was ſeverely puniſhed. | burying-place. The king could only be buried in the 
It was cuſtomary, hen one perſon went to the houſe of | cave of his anceſtors, in which the bodies were ſo diſ- 
another, inſtead of entering in, to ſit on a ſtone at the | poſed as to he known again. Particular perſons were ſet 
door, and either to whiſtle or ſing till ſomebody came out] apart for the office of embalming ; and there were men to 
and deſired him to walk in-. Wboever neglected this ce- | embalm the bodies of the men, and women to perform 
remany, and entered another perſon's houſe without being | that office: ſor thoſe of their own ſex. During the pro- 
invited, was liable to puniſhment; this being eſteemed a | ceſs, the bodies were watched by the.embalmers with the 
very extraordinary. affront. A A,sreateſt care to preyent their being devoured by the ra- 
It is ſaid, they had a ſurpriſing facility in counting the | vens ; the huſband, or wife, of the deceaſed bringing 
number of their-ſheep and goats, when iſſuing tumultu- | them proviſions, and waiting on them during the time of 
ouſly out af a fold, without even pointing to them with-| their watching. It is ſaid that not many years ago, two / 
their fingers; or moving their lips. [Ji of theſe embalmed bodies were taken out of a cave; they | 
The natives acknowledged a Gad, whom they called were entire, and as 1 as cork; but quite freſh, and 
by the names Achguarergenan, Achoran, and Achaman, without any diſagreeable ſmell. Their teeth and garments 
which ſignify the Suſtainer of the heavens and the earth, | were alſo freſh and ſound. | | 5 | 


* 


They alſogave him the titles af the Great, the Sublime i wn 
and the Suſtainer of all :“ but they did not worſhip] ß 8 ECT. XI. 
idols, nor had any images of the Deity. They believed that| | _ . 

God created them of earth and water, and made as many 0 the [land of GOMER A. 


women as men, giving them cattle, and every thing n oo ly Ko | 
ceſſary, for their: ſu bſiſtence 5 but that after ward, the ap- 16s ſituation 48 Deſeription of. the principal Port and Ton: ; 
peating to him too few, be created more ;; but to theſe laſt | the Produce of the Iſland; and the Perſons, Drefs, and 
gave nothing; and when they prayed to him for flocks off Manners of the original Inhabitants., | 
— and herds of goats, he bid them go and ſerve tgR ef * or, F 
others, Who, in return, would give them food. From | FVHE middle of this iſland lies ſix leagues to the ſouth- 
theſe; they ſaid; were deſcended their ſecVWant.. [I . weſt of Point, Teno, in Tenerife. Mr. Maſtelyne 
The king was obliged to-marry a perſon who was bis places it in 287 G. N. latitude, and in 19* 8” W. longitude: 
dual; but if ſuch an one could not be found, he took his The principal town is _ cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, in the 
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bottom of a bay, where ſhips lie land-locked from al 


- 


. 


winds, except the ſouth-eaſt. On the north ſide of this 


is a cove, where ſhips of any burden may haul cloſe | 


to the ſhore, which is a high perpendicular cliff, and there 
with ſafety heave down, clean, and repair. From this 
cove is a path-way along the face of the cliff to the town; 
but it is fo natrow that two perſons cannot walk a-breaft, 


Near the end of this path-way is a gate, which is always | 


ſhut when it grows dark. About a ſtone's caſt from the 
beach the principal ſtreet of the town begins, and from 
thence runs ſtraight within land. : 
This town is called LA Villa de Palmas, or the town 
of Palms ; from the number of palm-trees growing there, 
There are here a church and convent of friars, with 
about a hundred and fifty private houſes, moſt of which 
are ſmall and mean. It is, however, well ſupplied with 
good water, which the inhabitants draw from wells in 
every part of the town. During the winter ſeaſon a 
large rivulet, which then flows from the mountains, diſ- 
charges its waters into the fort; and on the fouth fide of 
its mouth ſtands an old round tower: alſo on the top of 
the perpendicular cliff on the north fide is a chapel and a 
battery of a few pieces of cannon, for the defence of the 


GomERA, though ſmall, is a plentiful iſland, many ri- 
vulets flowing from the craggy mountains refreſh and give 
fertility to the narrow valleys, and indeed water may be 
found in every part of the iſland, by digging to the depth 
of about five or fix feet. | 

The produce of Gomera is much the ſame with that of 
Tenerife and Canaria, The inhabitants bave generally 
juſt corn enough for their own uſe, and ſeldom import or 
export any. In this particular it reſembles Canaria ; for 
it has almoſt every 


plenty ; and if there was ſufficient encoura nt for the 
exertion of their induſtry, the natives could eaſily manu- 
ſacture a ſufficient quaſitity of wool and raw-filk to clothe 
themſelves : here is alſo ſtone, lime, timber, and all the 
other materials for building, except iron. | | 
The vine of this iſland is in general weak, poor, and 
ſharp ; it is therefore unfit for ex ion; yet ſome of 
it, when two years old, excels the very beſt wine made in 
Moadeirs, both in tafte and flavour, though it is as clear as 
water and as weak as ſmall beer. = $ POP 
HFlere are the animals common in the reſt of the iſlands, 
and alſo plenty of deer, originally brought from Barbary, 
'T here: are likewiſe: more mules bred in Gemera than in 
any of the other Canary 1/fands. Here are ſome ſnakes ;'but 
it does not appear that any of them do the leaſt harm. 
The original natives of the iſland of Gimerà were of 
a lively diſpoſition ; they were of the middle ftature, ex- 
tremely active and dexterous in attack and defence, 
and excellent lingers of ſtones and darts, to which they 
were trained from their infancy, it being the common 
amuſement of 'the young people to caſt ſmall ftones and 
darts at each other; to avoid which they ſeldom moved 
their feet, but only waved their bodies to and fro; and 
fo expert were they at this ſport, that they uſed to catch 
in their hands the ſtanes and darts as they flew in the 
he Gomerans uſed to dreſs themſelves in a ſort of 
cloak made of goats-ſkins, which reached to the calf of 
the leg; but the women were cloathed with a'petticoat, 
and a head - dreſs that hung down to their ſhoulders, both 
of hich were made of goat-ſkinsdyedandcuriouſiypainted. 
The blue dye they extracted from an herb which they 


called pa/{il, and the red from the root of a tree which | g 


they called taginafte : all between the head-dreſs and pet- 
ticoat were left bare. When the men had any quarrel 
which was to be decided by a combat, they laid aſide their 
cloaks, tied a ſort of bandage round their waiſt, and bound 
their foreheads with a kind of painted turban. The Gs: 
merans wore ſhoes made ofthags-ſkins. e 

la their combats they uſed ie ſame weapons as the na- 
tives of the other iſlands, which were ſticks or poles of 


hard. wood, with the ends ſharpened; They have had | 


amangſt them ſeveral men diſtinguiſhed by their brar 
mhoſe fame they ſtill celebrate in 2 2 25 


5 


p 


within itſelf, and therefore 
has little need of any thing from abroad; for cattle, 
fowl, corn, wine, roots, fruit, and honey, are here in great 


Of \the Hand of PAL MA. 


Its Situation and Extent. 4 Deſcription of a high Mann. 
tain, called La Caldera, or the Cars, 175 Springs 
and Rivers. Its Valcanoes, Climate, Produce, Ports 
and T owns, ; 


HE iſland of Palma is ſituated ſeventeen leagues to 
| the weſt-north-weſt of Tene, the weſt end of Tyne. 
rife, in 28 37 N, latitude, and 17 50 W. longituge, 
according to Mr. Maſtehne's Tables; and is only twen- 
ty-four miles in length from north to ſouth: and the ex. 
treme breadth about eighteen miles. 
| The ſummit of Palma is, according to Mr. Glas, higher 
than that of fer” gi for he reckoned the pike or ſugar- 
loaf only as a bill placed on the tap of the iſland: and 
he obſerves, that when any one who has never ſeen land 
of an uncommon height, approaches in clear weather 
within twelve leagues of the iſlands of Tenerife and Pal. 
ma, and comes all at ance to behold them, his ſurpriſe 
will be very great, reſembling that which ftrikes a perſon 
who has never feen the ocean, till he has all at once a full 
view of it from the top of an adjacent mountain. 
Within land, on the north-eaſt part of the iſland, is a 
high and ſpacious mountain, ſteep on all ſides. This is 
ed La Caldera, or the Cauldron, from a hollow like 
that on the pike of Tenerife. The ſummit is about two 
leagues in circumference, and on the inſide the Cauldron 
deſcends gradually from thence to the bottom, which is 


2 


| 


a ſpace of abaut thirty acres. On the gsclivity of the in- 


ſide ſprings ſeveral rivulets, which joining together at 
the bottom, iflue in one ſtteam through a paſſage to the 
outſide of the mountain from which eg deſcends; 
and having tun ſome. diſtance from thence, turns two 
ſugar-mills. "The water of this ſtream is unwholeſome, 
on account of its being mixed with ſome water of a per- 
nicious quality in the Cauldron; all the inſide of which 
abounds with herbage, and is covered with palms, pitch- 
pine, laurel, lignum-rhedium, and retamas ; which laſt 
have in this iſland a yellow bark, and grow to the ſize 
of large trees; but in the others they are only ſhrubs, 
The people here. take great care not to let the he-goats 
feed on the leaves of the retama, on account of their breed- 
ing a ſtone in the bladder, which kills them. 

here are two Tivulets which ſpring on the outſide of 
the Cauldron ; one of theſe runs northward to the village 
of St. Andreas, and turns two ſugar-mills, and the other 
runs to the town of Santa Crux, which lies to the eaſt- 


| ward.* Theſe are the only rivulets or ſtreams of any con- 


ſequence. in the iſland e on which account the natives 
build tanks, or ſquare neſervoirs with planks of pitch- pine, 
which they make tight with caulkipg. Theſe they fill 
with the torrents of rain- water that in the winter ſeaſon 


ruth down from the mountains, and preſerve it for them- 


ſelves: and/ eattle: but the theep, goats, and hogs, in 
places at a diſtance from the rivulets, feed almoſt all the 
year round on the roots of fern and aſphodil, and therefore 
have little or no need of water, there being moiſture 
enough in thoſe roots to ee that element. 
Nhe ſouch quarter of the iſland is moſt deſtitute of 
water, yet there is à medicinal: well of hot water fo 
clofe to-the- ſea-ſhore, that the tide flows into it at full 
ſea, And at Uguer is. a cave, that has 'a long narrow 
entrance, ſo ſtraight that people paſs through it back- 
ward, with regs er ex of 2 but after 
they have got througb this paſſage, they enter a ſpacious 
reeds: water diftits from between the large flakes 
of flatetftones that hang from the roof; the leaſt blow 
given to theſe reſound through the cave with a noiſe like 
thunder. e e 05 REST & 
pere is a mountain in the diſtrict of F3fuve, which 
appears to have been removed by an earthquake from 
its original ſieuation. 'Phe-natives have a tradition that 
the fpot on ,h it now ſtands was a plain, and the molt 
fertile ſpot in the whole iſland, till it was deftroyed_by-the 
burning lava, and the fall of the mountain. 
Indeed, the effects of volcanoes are to be ſeen in al- 


| moſt every part of the! and; tor. the channel where 
el 1 e „ en I / 
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the burning matter, melted ores, and calcined ftones and 
aſhes ran, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

On the thirteenth of November 167, a little after ſun- | 
ſet, an earthquake extended for thirteen leagues, with a 
dreadful noiſe that lafted five days, during which the earth 
opened in ſeveral places; but the greate opening was at 
Mount auæ Chevres, a mile and a half from the ſea, from 
whence proceeded a great fire which caſt up ſtones and pieces 
of rock; and in leis than a quarter of an hour twenty- 
eight gaps appeared about the foot of the mountain, which 
caſt forth flames and abundance of burning ſtones. There 
was another eruptioa in 1950, when one of theſe rivers! 
of fire ran down from the mountains toward the town 
of Santa Crux, and diſcharged itſelf into the ſea about 
a mile to the northward of the town: but we do not 
know that any conſiderable volcano or earthquake has 
happened fance, though they have ſometimes ſome light 
Hocks, f 

On viewing Palma at the diſtance of three leagues off 
at ſea, the mountains ſeem full of gutters or beds formed 
by torrents of rain water; but theſe only appear little 
from their height and diſtance; for, on approaching near, 
we find them Jarge valleys, abounding with woods. 

That black ſhining kind of ſand which is uſed to throw 
upon writing to prevent its blotting, is found in many 
places on the ſhore of this and the other iſlands, ' It ap- 
pears to have been thrown out of volcanoes, and is cer- 
tainly the moſt perfect iron; for the load-ftone, on being 
held near it will draw up every grain. 

The air, weather, and winds are nearly the ſame here 
as at Tenerife and Canaria, only the weſterly winds and 
rain are more frequent at Palma, on account of its lying 
more to*the weftward and northward, and. conſequently 
being not ſo far within the verge of the north-eaft trade 
winds as thoſe iflands, whence it is more expoſed to vari- 
able winds, particularly the fouth-weft, which moſt pre- 
vails in the latitudes adjacent to thoſe of the north-eaſt 
trade-winds. L 

With reſpect to the climate both here, and in Tenerife, 


Canary ISLANDS. 


Canaria, and Gomera, a perſon will find great difference 
according as he lives in the mountains, or near the ſea- 
ſhore. In the months of Fuly, Auguft, and September, 
the heat ſeems almoſt intolerable near the ſhore, while 
there is a calm ; but, at the ſame time, the air is quite 

freſh and pleafant on the mountains. In the middle of 
winter, the houſes far up the mountains, near the clouds, 

are extremely cold, and the natives keep fires burning in 

their habitations all day long; but this is far from being 
the caſe near the ſea; for there they uſe fires only in their 
kitchens. For eight months in the year the ſummits of 


all the Canary iſlands, except Lancerota and Feu taventura, | 


are generally covered with ſnow. | | 
Formerly the ſummit of Palma abounded with trees; 
but a great drought, which prevailed in 1545, deſtroyed 
them all, and though others began to ſpring up ſome time 
after, they were deſtroyed by the rabbits- and other ani- 
mals, which finding no paſture below, aſſembled there, 
and devoured all the young trees and herbs ; ſo that the 
upper part of the iſland is at prefent quite bare and de- 
folate. The rabbits were firſt brought to Palma by 
- Don Pedro Fernandes de Lago, the ſecond lieutenant- 
general of Tenerife, and have ſince increaſed in a ſur- 
riſing manner. Before the trees and fhrubs were de- 
oyed on the ſummit of the iſland, a great deal of man- 
na fell there, which the natives gathered and ſent to 
Spain. | f e | 
The produce of this iſland is nearly the ſame as that 
of Canaria; but a great quantity of ſugar is made at 
Palma, particularly on the weſt ſide of the iſland. On 
the eaſt ſide are produced good wines, which have a 
different taſte and flavour from thoſe of Finerife : the 
dry wine is ſmall bodied, and of a yellow colour. The 
malvaſia, or ſack, is not ſo luſcious or ſo ſtrong as that 
of Tenerife ; but on its being about three years old, it 
abtains the rich flavour of a ripe pine - apple. 


| this part of the world; for the 


with ſome pieces of ordnance for the defence of the ſhip: 


Theſe | 
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nutives cannot conſume them; but as they have great 
plenty of fugar, they make vaſt quantities of fweet-meats 
and conſer ves, which they export to the reſt of theiflands, 
and . = _— parts of the Hot Indies. Ya 
e produce a great deal of honey, eſpe- 
cially in che hives that — at a great Mauer from vines, 
and the mocanes, a fruit that reſembles an elder- berry 3 
both theſe having a bad effect on its colour. In Palma is 
alſo much gum · dragon, and the natives extract great quan- 
tities of pitch from the pitch - pine. In time of ſcarcity 
they make good bread of the roots of fern, which is faid 
to be not inferior to that made of wheat flour; but the 
fern of Palma is not eſteemed ſo good as that of Gamera. 
Though the woods that formerly grew on the ſummit 
of Palma are all deſtroyed, yet there are many trees in the 
region of the clouds, and beneath it; fo that at about two. 
leagues diſtance, the ifland appears like one entire wood. 
Pine-trees grow here to ſuch a fize, as to furniſh' maſts 
for large ſhips ;z but they are exceedingly heavy, and 


from the ruggedneſs of the roads, the expence of bringing 
them to the Thore would be very great. | | 
The chief pott in Palma, like that of Tenerife, is name! 


SANTA CRuz, or the Holy Groſs,” and is ſituated on 
the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland. The road is within a 
muſket ſhot of the ſhore, where veſſels generally ride in 
fifteen or twenty fathoms water, and are (expoſed to 
eaſterly winds; yet with good anchors and cables the. 
may ride with great ſafety, in all the winds that blow in 
round is clean and 
good, and the great height of the iſland; with the per 
pendicular rocks that face the road, repel the winds tha 
blow upon it, though ever fo ſtrong. Sanra Cavs is 
a large town containing two pariſh churches; ſeveral con- 
vents of friars and nuns, with many neat and private 
boildings, though they are neither ſo good, nor fo 

as thoſe of the city of Palmas in Canaria; or of the towns 
of Tenerife; Near the mole is a caſtle or battery monntetl 


in the bay, and to prevent the landing of an enemy. 


| the midft of the town, near the great church, is a fountain 


filed by  rivulet, which ſupplies the inhabitants with 


plenty of good water. WR HE 9 94 
Tho next port, named TAss Acox rA, es on the ſouth - 
weft of Santa Cruz ; but being expoſed to weſterly winds 
is little frequented by any other veſſels than boats. It has 
a village of the fame name. There are no other towns of 
any note in the ifland, but many villages, one of the chief 
of which is St. Andres. BEM | | 


SECT. XIE. 
Of the Iſaand of HIEXIO or FERRO; 


The French formerly reckoned the Longitude from bence. 
The Situation and Extent ef that 1/land, with a particular 
Account of a Tree that is continually dropping Water, 


\HE iſland of FxRro, called by the Spaniards 
 HirkRo, and by the French L'IsLE DE Fen, is the 
moſt weſterly iſland of the Canaries. Here the Frenth na- 
vigators formerly placed the firſt metidian for reckonin 
the longitude, as the Dutch did theirs from the Pike 
Tenerife: moſt geographers however at preſent, reckon 
the firft meridian from the capital of their own country; 
it conveying a more diſtinct idea to an glu to 175 | 
that ſuch a place is ſo many degtees eaſt or weft from Loni 
dan, than to reckon the longitude from a diſtaat iſland; 
and hence the Engliſ geographers now uſually reekun 
tlie longitude of places from the Obſervatory at Ga 
h, and the French from Paris. 
The iſland of HERR O, or FERRO, is about five leagues 
in breadth _ —_ 4%, Tales, in WF. 1 1oth 
according to Mr. Afaſttlyn“ i Tables, in 25 47 N. lati- 
tude, — 17% 46 n de from Greentuith, On 


wines are however very difficult to preſerve, eſpecially | all ſides it riſes fleep and craggy from the' ſea für abeve 


when exported to cold elimates, where they frequently 
turn ſour, Thos 119% 2 
All che kinds of 


fruit that grow in'Tinerife and Ca- 
naria are found here in greater abundance, 


fo that the 


| 


league, ſo as to render the aſcent extremely difficult and 


© 


fatiguing; but after travelling this bay ne yoo of the 
ifland will be found to be toleradly ſetel and fruitful 3 
abounding in many kinds of trees and ffrruds, and pre- 

ä e | ducing 
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ducing better graſs, herbs, and flowers than any of the 
other iſlands, whence bees thrive and multiply here in a 
very extraordinary manner, and alſo make excellent honey. 
here are only three ſprings in the whole iſland. On 
account of the ſcarcity of water, it is ſaid that the ſheep, 
ts, and ſwine of this iſland, do not drink in the 
— z but digging up the roots of the fern, they chew 
them to quench their thirſt. The larger cattle are wa- 
tered at the above fountains, and at a place where wa- 
ter diſtils from the leaves of a tree. Of this tree many 
authors have made mention, ſome of whom repreſent it 
as miraculous ; while others deny its very exiſtence ; 
but the author of the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Con- 
queſt of the Canary iſlands gives a particular account ef 
it. Ja | 
In the cliff or ſteep rocky aſcent by which the whole 
iſland is ſurrounded, is a narrow gutter which com- 
mences at the fea, and is continued to the ſummit of the 
cliff, where it joins, or coincides, with a valley termi- 
nated by the ſteep front of a rock, on the top of which 
grows a tree called in the language of the ancient inha- 
bitants garſe, or ſacred, which for * years has been 
preſerved entire, found, and freſh. Its leaves eon- 
ſtantly diſtil ſo great a quantity of water, that it is ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh drink to every living creature in Hierro, 
nature having provided this remedy for the drought of the 


It is diſtin from other trees, and ſtands by itſelf : 
its trunk is about twelve ſpans in circumference ; its 
height from the ground to the top of the higheſt branch 
is forty ſpans, and the circumference of all the branches 
together is one hundred and twenty feet. The branches 
are thick and extended, and the loweſt begin about the 
height of an ell from the ground, Its fruit reſembles 
an acorn, but tafles like the kernel of a pine-apple, only 
it is ſofter and more aromatic; and the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and more curved. 
Theſe come forth in a perpetual ſucceflion; whence the 
tree always remains green. Near it grows a thorn which 
faſtens on many of its branches, with which it is inter- 
woven, and at a ſmall diſtance are ſome- beach trees, 
breſos, and thorns. 5 a bo - 
On the north ſide of the trunk are two large tanks or 
eiſterns of rough ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided; each 
half being twenty feet ſquare, and ſixteen ſpans deep. 
One of theſe contains water for the drinking of the inha- 
bitants, and the other that which they uſe for their cattle, 
waſhing, and the like purpoſes. | 4 

Every morning a cloud or miſt riſes from the ſea, which 
the ſouth and eaſterly winds force againſt the above- men- 
tioned ſteep cliff; when the cloud having no vent but by 
the gutter, gradually aſcends it, and advances ſlowly from 
thence to the extremity of the valley, and then reſts upon 
the wide-ſpreading branches of the tree, from whence it 
diſtils in drops during the remainder of the day, and in 
the ſame manner as water drips from the leaves of trees 
after a heavy ſhower. _ Wok - 

This diſtillation is not peculiar to the tree, for the breſos 
which grow near it alſo drop water; but their leaves be- 
ing only few and narrow, the quantity is ſo.trifling, that 
though the natives ſave ſome of it, yet they make but lit - 
tle account of any but what diſtils from the tree; which, 
together with the water of ſome ſprings, is ſufficient to 
ſerve them and their flocks. -. © 
This tree yields moſt water in thoſe years when the 
eaſterly winds have moſt prevailed; for by them alone the 
clouds or miſts are driven hither from the ſea. A man 
lives near the ſpot on which the tree grows, who is ap- 


* 


pointed by the council to take care of it and its water, 


and is allowed a certain ſalary, with a houſe to live in, 
He daily diſtributes to each family of the diſtri& ſeven 


veſſels filled with water, beſides what be gives to the prin- 


Whether the. tree which yields water at preſent be the 
ſame here deſcribed, Mr. Glas ſays he is unable to deter- 
mine, but juſtly obſerves, that it is probable. there have 
been a ſucceſſion of them, He himſelf did not fee this 
tree, for this is the only iſland of all the Canaries. which 
he did not viſit ; but he obſerves, that he bas ſailed with 
the natives of Hierro, who, when queſtioned about the 


| bed-cloaths and coverings they-uſed dreſſed goats-ſkins to 
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exiſtence of this tree, anſwered in the affirmative; and he 
takes notice, that trees yielding water are not peculiar to 
this iſland, fince travellers mention one of the ſame kind 
in the iſland of St. Thomas, in the gulf of Guinea. 

There is faid to be no conſiderable town, and only one 
pariſh church in the whole iſland of Ferro. 
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Of the original Natives of the Iſund of Hierro, or Ferro; 
their Dreſs, Manners, and C uſtoms. cr 


HE natives of Ferro, before that iſland was rendered 
ſubje& to Spain, were of a middle ſtature, and 
cloathed with the ſkins of beaſts. The men wore a 
cloak made of ſheep - ſkins ſewed together, with the 
woolly fide outward in ſummer, and next.their bodies ig 
winter, 2 0 
The women alſo wore the ſame kind of cloak, beſides 
which they had a petticoat, which reached down to the 
middle of their legs. They ſewed theſe ſkins together 
with thongs cut as fine as thread, and for needles uſed 
ſmall bones ſharpened. They wore nothing on their 
heads, and their long hair was made up into a number of 
ſmall plaits. They had ſhces made of the raw ſkins of 
ſheep or goats, and ſome of them were made of thoſe of 


hogs. | 
"They had a grave turn of mind, for all their ſongs were 
on- ſerious ſubjects, and ſet to flow, plaintive tunes, to 
which they danced in a ring, joining hands, and ſome- 
times jumping up in pairs, ſo regularly that they ſeemed 
to be united; a manner of dancing ſtill practiſed in Ferro. 
They lived in circular incloſures formed by a ſtone- 
wall without cement, each having one narrow entrance. 
On the inſide they placed poles or ſpars againſt the wall, 
one end reſting on the top, and the other extending a con- 
ſiderable diſtance to the ground; and theſe they covered 
with fern, or branches of trees. Each of theſe incloſures 
contained about twenty families. A bundle of fern, with 
goats-ſkins ſpread over it, ſerved them for a bed, and for 


keep them from the cold, 

When a child was born, before they offered it the breaſt, 
they gave it' fern roots roaſted, bruiſed, and mixed with 
butter; and at preſent they give them flour and barley 
meal roaſted, and mixed with bruiſed cheeſe. 

The- uſual food of the natives was the fleſh of ſheep, 
goats, and hogs; and as they had no kind of grain, their 
bread was made of fern roots, which, with milk and but- 
ter. was the principal part of their diet. 20 

They all lived under. one king, and never having 
occaſion to go to war, had no warlike weapons: they in- 
deed uſed to carry long ſtaves; but theſe were only to af- 
ſiſt them in travelling; for the country being ſo rocky, 
as to make it neceſſary frequently to leap from one 
— to another, this they performed by means of thele 

Aves. Lr | Py 7 "2K 

Each man had only one wife, and they had no reſtiic- 
tions with reſpect to their marriages, except a man's not 
being allowed to marry bis mother or ſiſter; for every 
man might take the woman he liked beſt, and whoſe con- 
ſent he could obtain, without the leaſt. regard to rank or 
nobility. Indeed all, except the king, were in this re- 
ſpe upon an equality: the only diſtinction among them 
conſiſted in the number of their flocks. It was uſual for 
the man when he choſe a wife, to make a preſent of cattle 
to her father, according to his ability, in return for the 
favour of letting him have his daughter. Even:the-kirg 
received no particular tribute from his ſubjects; but every 
one made him a preſent of cattle, according to his wealth 
and pleaſure ; for they were not obliged to give him any 

ng. ' ; 10 =" - f 7 1 op | , 

When they made a feaſt they killed one or two fat 
lambs, according to the number of their gueſts ;. theſe 
they placed in a veſſel on the ground, fitting-raund it in 
a circle, and never riſing till they bad; eaten the whole. 
Theſe feaſts are ſtil] continued among their deſcendants. 

When 2 perſon tell ſick, they rubbed his body all over 
with butter and ſheep's marrow, coyering him well up, 
10 

7 


3 
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to keep him warm; but when a man happened: to be 
wounded, they burned the part affected, and afterward 
anointed it with butter, They buried their dead in caves; 
and if the deceaſed was a man of wealth, they interred 
him in his cloaths, and put a board at his feet, with the 
ole with which he ufed to travel at his fide, and then 
cloſed the mouth of the cave with ſtones, to prevent his 
being devoured by the ravens. Fw th 
They puniſhed no other crimes but thoſe of murder and 
theft ; the murderer was put to death in the ſame manner 
as he had killed the deceaſed ; and the thief, for the firſt 
offence, was puniſhed with the loſs of one of his eyes, 
and for the ſecond offence he was deprived of the other. 
This was done as an effectual preventative of future thefts, 
A particular perſon was on theſe occaſions ſet apart to 
rform the office of executioner. 

They paid their adorations to two deities, one of 
whom was male, and the other female. The male was 
named Eraoranzan, and was worſhipped by the men; the 
other was called Moneyba, and was worſhipped by the 
women. They had no images or viſible repreſentations 
of theſe deities ; nor did they ever ſacrifice to them, but 
only prayed to them in their neceſſities, as when they 
wanted rain to bring up the graſs for the ſubſiſtence of 
'their cartle. The natives pretended, that when their gods 
were diſpoſed to do them good, they came to the iſland 
and took their ſtations on two great rocks, which are ina 
place to which they gave the name of Ventayca, and which 
1s now called Los Antilles de los Antiguos, where they re- 
ceived the petitions of the people, and afterward returned 


'to heaven. 
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. Of the preſent Natives of Canaria, Tenerife, Palma, Go- 
mera, and Ferro; their Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Buildings, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms. N 


* 


E have already given a deſeription of theſe iſlands, 
and of the manners of their ancient inhabitants, 
with whom the Spaniards and other Europeans have been 
ſo long intermixed, that tbey are become one people. 
The deſcendants of this mixed nation are at preſent de- 
'nominated Spaniards, whoſe language is that of the Caf- 
tilian, which the gentry ſpeak in perfection; but the pea- 
ſants in the remote parts of the iſlands have an almoſt un- 
intelligible dialect, 4 2 8 
The preſent natives are ſlender, and of the middle fize ; 
they are pretty well ſhaped, and have good features ; but 
they are more ſwarthy than the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
parts of Spain: they have, however, fine large, ſparkling 
eyes, Which give great vivacity to the countenance ; but 
the old people make a very ſhocking appearance. 
The men of rank, inſtead of their own hair, wear 
white perukes, which form a very odd contraſt to their 
duſky complexions; but they neither put on theſe, 
their upper coats, nor ſwords, except when they walk in 
proceſſion, pay formal viſits, or go to church on high 
feſtivals: at all other times they wear a linen night-cap, 
'bordered or ruffled with lace or cambrick, and above it a 
broad-brimmed flouched hat; and, inſtead of a coat, a 
long wide camblet cloak, of a raifin colour, or black. 
They generally walk with their hat under their arm, and 
never wear an upper coat without a ſword. 
The dreſs of the peaſants is after the modern faſhion 
of the Spaniards, which is not unlike the habit of the 
common people in England, only hete the natives, when 
dreſſed, wear long cloaks inſtead of upper coats; but the 
peaſants of Canaria, inſtead of the cloak, uſe an upper 
arment faſtened about the middle by a girdle, or ſaſh. 
This garment is white, long, and narrow: it has a neck 
like an Engliſb riding-coat,' and is made of the wool of 
their own theep. All the people of low rank in theſe 
iſlands wear their own black hair, which is generally, 
buſhy t they let it grow to a great length, and tuck the 
hair of the right ſide of the head behind the right ear,” 
The women of inferior rank wear on their heads a 
coarſe linen gauſe, which. falls down upon their ſhoul- 
ders ; and, as they pin it together under their chin, the 


lower part anſwers the purpoſe of an handkerchief, by 
covering the neck and breaſt. When any go abroad, 
they likewiſe wear a broad-brimmed ſlouched hat to ſhade 
their faces from the ſun; and on their ſhoulders a mantle 
of flannel, baize, or ſaye. Inſtead of ſtays they wear 
a ſhort cloſe jacket laced before, and have many petti- 
coats, which make them appear very bulky : but the 
poor who live in towns, when theywalk the ſtreets, wear 
veils, made of black ſaye, in the form of two petticoats ; 
and when they go abroad take the upper, and putting it 
over the head, wrap it ſo cloſe about the face, that no part 
of it is ſeen, except one eye. Thus they have the privi- 
lege of beholding all they meet, without being known ; 
for all their veils are of the ſame ſtuff and colour, only 
thoſe of the ladies are of ſilk. | | 

Some of the moſt faſhionable ladies in the city. of Pal- 
mas in Canaria, and in Santa Cruz in the iſland of 
gy $0 abroad in their chariots, dreſſed after the 
French and Engliſh mode; but none walk in the ſtreets 
without veils; yet they wear them ſo open, that any one 
may ſee the whole face, the neck, and even a part of the 
breaſt. The young ladies wear no caps, but have their 
fine long black hair plaited, tucked up behind, and faſten- 
ed on the crown of the head by a gold comb. Inſtead 
of ſtays, they wear ſhort jackets, like the common people, 
only they are made of finer ſtuff : they have alſo mantles 
of ſcarlet cloth, or fine white flannel, laced with gold or 
filver ; but the moſt expenſive part of their dreſs is their 
ear-rings, necklaces, and bracelets, 8 | 

Scarce any are to be ſeen, even among people of the 
firſt rank of either ſex, who walk with an eaſy and grace- 
ful air: this is entirely owing to their going abroad 
either covered with- long cloaks, or almoſt conſtantly 
veiled z the men's motion being hid by their cloaks, and 
the women, not being known, do not care how th 
walk: and when the men lay their cloaks aſide, and dreſs 
in upper coats, with their ſwords, canes, and- perukes, 
and their hats under their arm, they make the moſt ſtiff, 
ridiculous, and aukward appearance imaginable. 

Here the inferior people are remarkably louſy,” without 
being even aſhamed of it; for the poor fit at their doors 
picking the lice out of one another's heads. The itch 
too is common among people of all ranks, and they do 
not even take any pains to cure it. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the venereal diſeaſe, though this is not quite ſo 
general as the other. | THe 
"Gentlemen riſe here by break of day, and uſually go 
to church ſoon after to bear maſs; at eight or nine in the 
morning they breakfaſt on chocolate, The ladies ſeldom 
go to maſs before ten in the forenoon; but the women- 
ſervants commonly attend it about ſun-riſing. At the 
elevation of the hoſt, which is generally a little before 
noon, the bells toll, when all the men who happen to be 
within hearing pull off their hats, and ſay, ** I adore and 
& praiſe thee, body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
«© ſhed on the tree of the croſs, to waſh away the ſins of 
„„ hf 95H | | 

At noon all the natives go home to dinner, and the 
ſtreet-doors are ſhut till three o*clock:” The firſt diſh ſet 
upon the table in gentlemen's houſes conſiſts of ſoup 
made of beef, mutton, ea bacon, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, onions, and ſaffron, ſtewed together, with thin 
ſlices of bread put into the diſh. The ſecond courſe con- 
fiſts of roaſted meat, fowls, &c. The third is the olio, 
or ingredients of which the ſoup was made. After which 
comes the deſſert, conſiſting of fruit and-ſweet-meats, 
The company drink freely of wine, or wine and water, 
while at dinner; but haye no wine after the eloth is re- 
moved. On drinking to each other, they ſay, ** Your 
„ health, Sir;z”” or, Madam, your health :” and the 
other anſwers by ſaying, * May you live a thouſand 
« years; and ſometimes, * Much good may it do you,” 

inner being over, a large ſhallow ſilver diſh, filled 
with water, is ſet upon the table; when the whole com- 
-pany, all at once, waſh in it: and then a ſervant, who 
ſtands at the lower end of the table, cries, © Blefſed and 
<<. praiſed be the moſt holy ſacrament of the altar, and 


— 


the clear and pure conception of the moſt holy virgin, 


* conceived in grace from the firſt inſtant of her natural 


<< exiſtence. Ladies, and gentlemen, much good may 


Then making a low bow to the com- 
6 C TOR Pau, 
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pany, he retires. They then riſe, and each goes to his 
apartment, to take a Jap for about an hour. This, which 
is termed the fete, is very beneficial in a warm climate; 
for after a perſon awakes from it, he finds himſelf greatly 
refreſhed, and fit to engage in buſineſs with ſpirit. 

People of rank ſeldom make an entertainment without 
haviag a friar for one of their gueſts, who is uſually con- 
teſſor to ſome of the family, and frequently behaves with 
great ill manners; yet neither the maſter of the houſe, 
nor any of the company, chooſe to take much notice of it. 
Mr. Glas was once invited to dine with a gentleman, 
where a Franciſcan friar was one of the gueſts ; but they 
had ſcarce begun to eat, when the friar aſked him if he 
was a Chriſtian ? He anſwered, that he hoped ſo, He 
was then deſired to repeat the Apofi/es Creed; but an- 
fwering that he knew nothing about it, the friar ſtared ful! 
in his face, and cried, *< O thou black aſs !! Offended 
at this rudeneſs, he aſked, What he meant by treating 
him in that manner ? when the friar only anſwered by re- 
peating the abuſe ; the maſter of the houſe endeavoured 
in Vain to perſuade him to give over. But as our author 
did not at that time underſtand Spauiſb ſo well as to ex- 
preſs himſelf fluently, he roſe, and telling the gentleman 
that he ſaw he was unable to protect him from inſults at 
his own table, inftantly left the houſe. 

Whea they viſit, both in the morning and evening, 
they treat with chocolate and ſweetmeats; but in the 
ſummer evenings with ſaow-water. People ſup between 
eight and nine, and ſoon after retire to reſt. 

The uſual food of the common people is gof#2, fruit, 
and wine, with ſalt- ſiſn brought from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary. Some think their being ſubject to the itch, is 
owing to their eating ſo much of this laſt food, In the 
_- ſummer ſeaſon freſh fiſh is pretty plentiful, but at other 

times more ſcarce and dear. | 

The houſes of people of rank are two ſtories high, and 
are handfome ſquare buildings, built of ſtone and mortar, 
with an open court in the middle like our public inns 
in England, and like them have balconies running round, 
which are on a level with the floor of the ſecond ſtory. 
The ftreet-door is placed in the middle of the front of the 
houſe, and within that door is à ſecond, the ſpace be- 
tween them being the breadth of the rooms of the houſe 
The court- yard, which is on the inſide, is large or ſmall 
according to the ſize of the building, and is uſually paved 
with flags, pebbles, or other ſtones. In the centre of 
the court is a ſquare or circular ſtone wall, about four feet 
high, filled with earth, in which are commonly planted 
orange, banana, or other trees. : 1 47 

All the lower ſtory of each quarter of the houſe con- 
ſiſts of ſtore- rooms, or cellats. The ſtairs leading to 
the ſecond ſtory uſually begin at the right or left hand 
corner of the entrance of the court, and conſiſt of 
two flights of ſteps, which lead into the gallery, from 
which one may enter any room on the ſecond ſtory. 


| 


The principal apartments are generally in that quarter 


of the houſe facing the ſtreet, which contains a hall with 
an apartment at each end. Theſe rooms are the whole 
breadth of the quarter, and the hall is twice the length of 
any of the apartments at its extremities. The windows 
of theſe rooms are formed of wooden lattices, curiouſly 
wrought, and are all in the outſide wall, none of them 
looking inward to the court. 2 

In the middle of the front of ſome great houſes is a bal- 
cony on the outſide aboye the gate, equal with the floor of 
the ſecond ftory ; and ſome have a gallery which runs 
from one end of. the front to the other: but this is unuſual 
on the outſide of the houſe. | 

The apartments are all white-waſhezd; and thoſe at the 
extremities of the great halls, with ſome of the reſt. are: 
lined with ſine mats about five feet high, and the floor 
is ſometimes covered with the ſame: The ſides of the 
windows. of all the rooms are lined with boards, to. pre- 
vent people's cloaths being whitened; for they commonly 
fit in the window, there being benches on each fide of it 


for that purpoſe; and when the maſter of the heuſe in- good 


tends to ſhow a ſtranger reſpeR, he always conducts him 
to the window. 2 2 Ns 


| The walls of the great hall, and: thoſe, of ſome. of the 
other apartments, are hung with paintings, repreſenting 


| 
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the virgin, the twelve apoſtles, ſaints, and martyrs 
uſually drawn as large as life, and diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome circumſtance of their hiſtory. Thus Sf. Peter i; 
uſually repreſented looking at a cock, and weeping ; and 
a great bunch of keys always hangs at his girdle, One 
2 favourite paintings is Anthony preaching to the 
8. a 
They ſeldom uſe curtains to their beds, for theſe they 
conſider as receptacles for fleas and bugs, which aboung 
here extremely. They chiefly uſe mattreſles ſpread on the 
floor upon fine mats: beſides the ſheets there is a blanket, 
and above that a ſilk quilt, The ſheets, pillows, and 
quilt, are frequently fringed or pinked, like the ſhrouds 
uſed for the dead in Europe. 

In a particular apartment is a place raiſed a ſtep higher 
than the floor, covered with mats or carpets; and there the 
women generally fit together upon cuſhions, both to re- 
ceive vilits from their own ſex, and perform their domeſtic 
offices. | 

Though the houſes of the peaſants and lower fort of 
people are only one ſtory high, they are built of ſtone and 
lime, and the roofs either thatched or tiled. Theſe are 
generally neat, clean, and commodious. Indeed there is 
but little dirt or duſt in theſe iſlands to make them un- 
cleanly ; for the ground is moſtly rocky, and, from the 
almoſt continual fine weather, it is ſeldom wet. 

The natives have a grave deportment, and at the ſame 
time great quickneſs and ſenſibility z the women, in par- 
ticular, are remarkable for the ſprightlineſs and vivacity 
of their converſation, which is ſaid greatly to exceed 
that of the Exgliſd, or other northern nations. The 
great families in theſe iſlands would be highly offended 
ſhould any one tell them they are deſcended from tne 
Moors, or even from the ancient inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands; yet it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, 
that moſt of their cuſtoms have been handed down to 
them from thoſe people. The gentry boaſt much of their 
dirth, and indeed they are deſcended from the beſt families 


in _ | | 
The people hold in the greateſt contempt the employ- 
ment of a butcher, taylor, miller, or porter. It is not 
indeed very ſurpriſing that they ſhould not have any 
great eſtee m for the profeflion. of a butcher, or that the 
employment of a taylor ſhould be conſidered as ſomewhat 
too effeminate for a man; but it is diflicult to imagine 
why millers and porters ſhauld- be deſpiſed, eſpecially the 
former: but it muſt he confidered, that the millers here are 
generally eſtee med great thieves; and as the maſter of every 
family ſends his own corn to be ground, unleſs it be nar- 
rowly watched, the miller will take too much toll. It is 
ſaid that when any criminal is to ſuffer death, and the 
executioner happens to be out of the way, the officers of 
juſtice have the power of ſeizing the firſt butcher, miller, 
or porter they can ſind, and of obliging him to diſcharge 
that office. | | 
We cannot here. forbear mentioning a circumſtance 
given us by Mr. Glas, who once touching at the iſland 
of Gomera to procure freſh water, hired ſome poor rag- 
ged fiſnermen to fill the water caſks,-and bring them on 
board; but ſome. time after, going to the watering-place 
to. ſee what progreſs they had made, he found the caſks 
full, and all ready for rolling down to the beach, with 


| 


the fiſhermen: ſtanding by, and talking together, as if 


they had nothiug farther to do. He reprimanded them 
for their lazineſs. in not diſpatching the buſineſs in which 
he had employed them; when one of them, with a diſ- 
dainful air, replied, What do you take us to be, Sir? 
„Do you imagine we are porters: ? No, Sir, we are ſea- 
„ men.“ Notwithſtanding all his intreaties and promiſes 
of reward, he was unable to prevail on any of them to roll 
the caſks to the water- ſide; but was at laſt obliged to hire 
porters. . | 
Though the gentry of theſe iflands are uſually poor, yet 
they are extremely polite and well bred : the very pea- 
ſants and labouring people have a conſiderable. ſhare of 
manners, with little of that ſurly ruſticity which 


is too common among the lower claſs of people in Eng- 
land ; yet they do not ſeem to be abaſſied in the preſence 
of their ſuperiors. A beggar aſks charity of a gentleman, 
by ſaying, For the love of God, 


ir, pleaſe to give 
eme 


\ 
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CANARY ISLANDS: i Sie oe 
c me half a rial;” and if the other gives him nothing, he 
returns, on May your worſhip excuſe me for the love of 
c God. 8 
The ſervants and lower people are much addicted to 
pilfering, far which they are ſeldom puniſhed any other 
way than by being turned off, beaten, or impriſoned for 
a ſhort time. Robberies are ſeldom or never committed, 
but murder is more common than in England and they 
ve no notion of duels, for they cannot comprehend that 
a man's having the courage to fight, can atone for the in- 
jury he has done his antagonilt, or that it ought to give 
him a right to do him a greater. When the murderer has 
killed a man, he flies to a church for refuge, till he can 
find an opportunity to make his eſcape to another iſland ; 
and if he had been greatly provoked or injured by the de- 
ceaſed, and did not kill him in cold blood, every body 
will be ready to afliſt him to eſcape, except the near re- 
Jations of the perſon murdered : yet quarrels are far from 
being frequent here; to account for which, it is ſufficient 
to ſay that there are no taverns or any other public houſes; 
that they are temperate in drinking, polite in their beha- 
viout, and have but little ſocial intercourſe, 

The lower people never fight in public; but if one per- 
fon puts another in a violent paſſion, the injured party, if 
able, takes his revenge in the beſt manner he can, without 
regard to what is called fair-play, till he thinks he has got 
ſufficient ſatisfaction. > "FI; 
The people are in general extremely temperate; and 
was a gentleman ſeen publicly drunk, it would be a laſt- 
ing ſtain on his reputation. The evidence of a man who 
can be proved a drunkard, will not be taken in a court of 
uſtice; hence thoſe who are fond of wine ſhut themſelves 
up in their bed-chambers, where, when they have drank 

their fill, they get into bed and ſleep it off. 

In theſe iſlands perſons of all ranks are extremely amo- 
rous; but their notions of love are ſomewhat romantic, 
which perhaps ariſes from the want of innocent fre 8 
between the ſexes. They do not however ſeem to be in- 
clined to jealouſy, any more than the Engliſb or French; 
and in every country cuſtom has eftabliſhed between the 
ſexes certain bounds of decency and decorum, beyond 
which no perſon will go without 2 bad intention. It is 
uſual for young people here to fall in love at ſight; and if 
the parties agree to marry, but find their parents averſe to 
their union, they acquaint the curate of the pariſh with 
the affair, who goes to the houſe where the girl lives, and 
endeavours to perſuade her parents to agree to her mar- 
riage; but if he cannot induce them to give their conſent, 
he takes her away in their preſence, without their being 
able to hinder him, and either places her in a nunnery, or 
with ſome of her relations, till the marriage takes place. 

It is ſaid to be no uncommon thing for a lady to ſend a 
man an offer of her perſon in an honourable way ; when, 
if he does not think proper to accept the offer, he keeps 
it ſecret till death: ſhould he do otherwiſe, he would be 
looked upon by all people in the moſt deſpicable light. 
Young men are not allowed to court young girls without 
an intention to marry them; for if a woman can prove 
that a man has, in any inſtance, endeavoured to engage 
her affections, ſhe can oblige him to marry her. This, 
like many other good laws, is abuſed ;. for looſe women 
take advantage of it, and frequently lay ſnares to entrap 
the ſimple and unwary; and ſometimes worthleſs young 
men form deſigns upon the fortunes of ladies, without 
having the leaft regard for their perſons : however, there 
are not many mercenary lovers in this part of the world, 
their notions being in general too refined and romantic to 
admit the idea of that paſhon being made ſubſervient to 
their ambition or intereſt; and yet there are more un- 
happy marriages here than in the countries where innocent 
freedoms being allowed between the ſexes, lovers are not 
ſo blinded by their paſſions as to ſuppoſe their miſtreſſes to 
be exempt from every frailty and imperfection. i 

- When a man loſes his wife by death, ſome of his rela- 
tions come to his houſe, and reſide with him in order to 
divert his grief, and do not quit him till another relation 
comes to relieve the firſt; the ſecond is relieved by a third, 
and thus they ſucceed each other till the term of a year is 
expired. | 


Every one of the Canary 1/ands, and every town vis | 


4 
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village in them, has a particular ſaint for its patron, whoſe 
day is celebrated as a feſtival, by a ſermon preached in 
honour of the ſaint, and a ſervice ſuited to the occaſion. 
On theſe days the ſtreet near the church is ſtrewed with 
flowers and leaves, a multitude of wax candles are light- 
ed, and a conſiderable quantity of gun-powder uſed in fire- 
works. . 0 
On the eve of theſe feſtivals is generally held a kind of 
fair, to which the people of the adjacent country reſort, 
and ſpend the greateſt part of the night in mirth, and 
dancing to the ſound of the guittar, accompabied with 
the voices not only of thoſe who play on that inſttument, 
but by thoſe of the dancers. . | 
The dances praQtiſed here are ſarabands and foljas, 
which are flow dances ; thoſe which are quick are the 
canario, firſt uſed by the ancient Canarians; tlie fandun- 
go, which is chiefly practiſed by the vulgar; and the za- 
peteo, which near y reſembles our hornpipe. Some of 
theſe dances may be termed dramatic, as the men ſing 
verſes to their partners, who anſwer them in the ſame 
manner, The natives of theſe iſlands have genetally ex- 


| cellent voices, and there are few who are not able to play 


on the guittar. z 
At hs feaſt of the tutelar ſaints of Tenerife, Cunaria, 
and Palma, plays are acted in the ſtreets for the enter- 
tainment of the populace ; but the performers not being 
profeſſed actors, and only ſome of the inhabitants of the 
place, who indulge a natural fondneſs for acting, they can- 
not be ſuppoſed to riſe to any great degree of perfection. 

All the eminent families have alfo a particular ſaint, or 
patron, to whoſe honour they keep a feſtival at a preat 
expence; and, on theſe occaſions, the gentry vie with 


each other in the ſplendour of their entertainments. The- 


gentry frequently take the air on horſeback ; but when 
the ladies are obliged to travel, they ride on aſſes; and in- 


Read of a ſaddle they uſe a kind of chair, in which they 


The principal roads / are paved 


fit very commodiouſly. 
1 [ike thoſe uſed in the ſtreets of Lon- 


with pebble-ſtones, 


din. There are a few chariots in the city of Palmas in 


Canaria, the town of Santa Cruz, and the city of Laguna 
in Tenerife ; theſe are all drawn by mules: but they are 
kept rather for ſhew than uſe; for the roads,-being ſteep 
and rocky, are not proper for wheel- carriages. 

The diverſions in uſe among the lower clafs of people, 
beſides dancing, ſinging, and playing on the guittar, are 


throwing a ball through a ring placed at a great diſtance, | 


cards, wreſtling, and quoits. The peaſants, particularly 


of Gomera, when they travel, have the art of leaping 


= 
* 


from rock to rock, which is thus performed: the long ſta 
or pole uſed on theſe occaſions has an iron ſpike at the 
end of it; and when a man wants to deſcend from one 


rock to another, he aims the point of the pole at the place 


where he intends to alight, and then throws himſelf to- 


ward it, pitching the end of the pole ſo as to bring it to a 


perpendicular, and then ſlides down it to the rock on 


which it ſtands. | | 


Children are taught in the convents reading, writing, 


Latin, arithmetie, logie, and various branches of philoſophy. 


The ſcholars read the claſſics; but Greet is never taught 


here, and is entirely unknown even to the ſtudents in di- 


vinity : they are particularly fond of civil law and logic, 


which laſt is moſt eſteemed. | 


The natives of theſe iſlands have a genius for poetry, | 


and compoſe verſes of different meaſures, which they ſet 


to muſic. Some of their ſongs, and other poetical pieces, 


would be greatly eſteemed in any country where a taſte for 


poetry prevails. Few of thoſe books which are called 
prophane, only to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of a rell- 
gious kind, are read here, ſince they cannot be imported 


into the iſland without being firſt examincd by the inqui- 
ſition, a court with which nobody cares to have any con- 
cern. 


they have alſo ſome plays, moſt of which are very goo 


However, the Hiſtory of the Wars in Grenada is. 
in every body's hands, and is read by people of all ranks ; 


ones. But the books moſt read by the laity are the Lives 


of the Saints and Martyrs, which may be conſidered as 
religious romances, ſtuffed with legends, and the moſt im- 


probable ſtories. Thomas a Kemps, and the Devout Pii- 


grim, ate in every library, and much admired. — 
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SEV 1. AVE 


Of the Civil Government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Palma; 


of the Eccleſiaſtical Government of all the Ilands in ge- 
neral ; and the Diſeaſes to which the Natives are ſubject. 


E have already deſcribed the pere. of Lan- 

cerita and Fuertaventura, and that of Gomera and 

Ferro nearly reſembles them; we ſhall now, therefore, 

proceed to the government of Canaria, Tenerife, and Pal- 
ma, which are called“ The King's Iſlands.” 

The natives, on their ſubmitting to the crown of Spain, 
were ſo far from being deprived of their liberty, that they 
were put on an equality with their conquerors, in which 
the Spaniards ſhewed the utmoſt wiſdom and policy ; but 
how they came ſoon after to act in a quite contrary man- 
ner in America, is hard to determine. After the conqueſt 
of the Canary 1/lands, the Spaniards incorporated with the 
natives in ſuch a manner as to become one people with 
them; and in conſequence of this political union, the king 
of Spain is able to raiſe in theſe iſlands more ſoldiers and 
ſeamen than in any other part of his dominions of three 
times their extent, EOS 

The loweſt officer of juſtice, except the alguazils, is 
the alcalde, who is a juſtice of peace; and there is one of 
them in every town or village of note. Theſe magiſtrates 
are appointed by the royal audience of the city of Palmas, 
ia Canaria; they hold their places only for a certain time, 
and, in caſes of property, can take cognizance of no diſ- 
putes where the value of what is contended for exceeds 
ſeventeen rials, or ſeven ſhillings ſterling. Over theſe 
magiſtrates is the alcalde major, who is appointed in the 
ſame manner as the other, and cannot decide any caſe re- 
lating to property that: exceeds the ſum of two hundred 
dollars, From the deciſion of thoſe magiſtrates, appeals 
lie to the tiniente and corregider - the firſt of whom is a 
lawyer, and nominated by the royal audience; but the 
latter, who is appointed by the king, is not —_ to be 
a Tawyer, yet muſt have a ſecretary, clerk, or nt bred 
to the law. 

The corregidor generally holds his place five years, 
and ſometimes longer. Few of the natives enjoy this 

honourable office, which is commonly filled by native 
Spaniards, The proceedings in the corregidor's court, 
and in that of the tiniente, are the ſame; theſe courts 
ſeeming to have been originally intended as a check upon 
each other. . | 4 

Appeals are made from the corregidor and tiniente to 
the royal audience of Gran Canaria; a tribunal compoſed 
of three oidores, or judges, a regent, and fiſcal, who are 
uſually natives of Spain, and are always appointed by the 


king. The governor-general is preſident of this court, 
In criminal cauſes there | 


though he retides in Tenerife. 
is no appeal from theis determination ; but in matters re- 
lating to property, appeals are Carried to the council or | 
audience of Seville in Spain. 5 
Fne ſtanding forces in the Canary Tflands amount only 

to about an hundred and fifty men ; but there is a militia, 
of which the governor-general of the iſland is always 
commander in chief; and the officers, as colonels, cap- | 
tains, and ſubalterns, are appointed by the king. There 
are alſo governors of forts and caftles, ſome of which are | 
appointed by the king, and others by the twelve regidores 
of the iſlands, called the cavilds; ſome of the forts belong- 
ing to the king, and the reſt being under the direction of 
the regidores. E 

The regidores alſo take care of the repairs of the high- 
ways, prevent. nuifances, and the plague” from being 
brought into the iſland by ſhipping ; for no man is allowed 
to land ia theſe iſlands from any ſhip till the mafter pro- 
duces a bill of health from the laſt port he left, or till the 
crew have been properly examined. EY 
Tue king s revenue ariſes from the following articles: 

A third of the tithes, which ſcarcely amounts to a tenth 
pait of them, the clergy appropriating almoſt the whole 
to themfelves. This third part was given by the pope to 
the king of Spain, in conſidetation of his maintaining a 
perpetual war againſt the infidels, 


his account, no other perſons being allowed to deal in 


GEOGRAPHY. 


| The ſecond branch of their revenue conſiſts in the mo- 
nopoly of tobacco and uuf, which the king's officers ſell on 


Canary IsLanhs; 


thoſe articles. 

Another branch of the revenue arifes from the orchilla 
weed, all of which, in the iſlands of Tenerife, Canaria, and 
Palma, belong to the king, and is part of his revenue ; 
but the orchilla of the other iſlands belongs to their reſpec- 
tive proprietors. 

The fourth branch confiſts of the acknowledgment an- 
nually paid by the nobility to the king for their title, 
which amounts to a mere trifle. 20 

The fifth branch is a duty of ſeven per cent. on imports 
and exports and the ſixth, a duty on the Canary Mi India 
commerce. All theſe branches, the ſixth excepted, are 
ſaid not to bring into the king's treaſury above fifty thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, clear of the expences of govern- 

ment and all charges. | 
With reſpect to the ecclefiaſtical government of the 
Canary [lands in general, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Seville in Spain, 
and has a revenue of fix thouſand pounds ſterling per an- 
num. He reſides in the city of Palma, in Canaria, where 
he is treated with as much reſpect and homage as a ſove- 
mga prince. 
he ſuperiors of the various orders of friars and nuns 
reſide in the city of St. Chriftobal de la Laguna, and are 
only accountable to the generals of their reſpective orders 
at Rome. | 
In each of the iflands is a houſe belonging to the inqui- 
ſition, with its proper officers, in order to prevent all ap- 
pearances of hereſy or diſreſpect to the clergy, They have 
power to apprehend and confine ſuſpected perſons, with- 
out giving any reaſon for it to the civil magiſtrate; and, 
after examining them, they are either diſcharged, or ſent 
to the tribunal at Canaria. | | 

When any foreign ſhips arrive at the iſlands, the firſt 
time the maſter comes a-ſhore, he is conduQed to an of- 
ficer of the inquiſition, who examines him whether he 
has any books or pictures in his ſhip againſt the doctrine 
or ceremonies of the church of Rome ? and he is obliged 
to ſign a paper, by which he engages, if he has any, not 
to land or expoſe them to view; and that, while he re- 
mains in the country, he will neither ſpeak againſt the 
Remiſh religion, nor ridicule its rites and ceremonies. 
As all the natives are zealous members of the Ramiſb church, 
this tribunal has ſeldom an opportunity of exercifing its 
extenſive authority. | | 

As the gentry are generally poor, and unable to give 
fortunes to their younger ſons and daughters, many of 
the former are educated for the chureh; and not a few 
young ladies ſhut themſelves up in convents for life, be- 
cauſe they cannot find huſbands ſuitable to their rank, 
and are unwilling to depend upon their elder brothers, or 
other relations, for ſubſiſtence: others take the ſame ſtep 
from having met with diſappointments in love; and a 
few, flattered by the nuns and clergy into a high con- 
ceit of their own ſanQity, from religious motives take 
the veil. | | | | 

The priefts are here far from being ſatisfied with their 
tithes, or the friars with the revenues of their convents, 
and have'therefore found means to load the inhabitants 
with many impoſitions, which, though not eftabliſhed by 
law, it would be dangerous for them to preſume to refuſe 
paying. Thus every fiſhing bark from the coaft of Bar- 
bary is obliged to deliyer a certain quantity of fiſn to each 
convent ; and when the Mendicant friars go begging from 
houſe to houſe, they are liberally applied z and, was any 
to refuſe giving them alms, they would be marked out as 
objects of their vengeance, and be expoſed to the inqui- 
ſitlon. In fhort, all ranks of men, who have any great 
point in view, take care, in the firft place, to ſecure in 
their intereft the leading men of the clergy ; and, when 
this is accompliſhed, it is eaſy to ſurmount every other 
obſtacle, ; 

'Fhe Catbolics o 


| 


4 
of 


| 


of theſe iſlands ſeem to think that all 
excellence is confined to thoſe of their religion; and when 
they ſee any of a different perſuaſion behave with common 
decency, they appear greatly ſurpriſed, imagining thoſe 


chey call heretics differ but little from brutes. © 
1 2 5 All 


| 


| the crown of Spain, but ſubject to the count of Gomera, 


* 
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| aually imported, from "Biſcay... + Far NE 


on account of their eden . 


8 it is thought incurable, there is an hoſpital at Ca- 


| «a ireland _chiefly's con{ult of 1 5 pork, pickled, her- 
_ rings, butter, and candles, 


ticles for the conſumption of the Canary land, the e 
; Spaniſh Wilt: Indies. 1555 trade is allo 22 car- 
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n ported fg 
paying * 
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Canary IsLavbs: 


All the foreigners in theſe ifands make very jul com- 
plaints of the want of good phyſicians and ſurgeons. The 
05 ſeaſes moſt predominant here, beſides the itch and ve- 
neteal diforders, Which have been mentioned in another 
lace, are the ſpotted fever, the flatos, a windy diſorder | i 
affeQing the head, ſtomach, and bowels, and the palſey. 
A few of the natives are affected with the leproſy, and, 


aria for the reception of the unhappy ſufferers by that 
Joathſome diſeaſe. 
to be a leper; than all his effects arg ſeized forthe. uſe of | 
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tife, Palma, Gomera, and Ferro; with a particular Ae- 
count of their Fiſhery, on the Coaft of Barbary ; z and of the 


ot "- 


L Wan and Meaſures uſed in the Canaties. | 


'HE manufi zores of theſe iſlands are 10 ries, Lak 
All hoſe, falk garters, and quilts for be: 8. In Ca- 
varia and mnerife 7 coarle-linens and gauze are made f 


the flax imported 1 ** Holland. In Canaria are alſo 


white blanke(s,. and coarſe claths, from the wool of their 


own ſheep. The. reſt of the iſlands alſo make a coarſe / 
- Fins of cloth, which is worn by the peaſants; but on 
- feſtivals, weddings, &c. the labouring people uſually wear 
_ Engliſh eoatle 

rohibited, in order to encourage their ſilk manufactures. 
1 the large towns men are em 2 in weaving, and as 
taylors ; Püt in the villages, oſe trades, are uy euer. 
elfen by the women. 

The commerce of the Canary Ilands. may be Aivided | 
into, that to Europe, and to North America; that to the 
Spanifb Hh Indies ; that carried on between the iſlands 
. and the fiſhery on the coaſt of Barhary.. .. 

Ferro and Gomera are ſo, poor as to be viſited b 
ſhips from Europe or America; nor are the natives of 9.09 
ian allowed any ſhare of the Spaniſh, Malt India, 
merce, they being not entirely under the juriſdiction of 


who is their lord and proprietor, . 3 
Th ade to Furope and to e 38 at Te- p 
 nerife. A ſew {hips indeed go ta Canaria and Palma; 
but theſe are not ta be compared to the numbers that ar- 
rive at Teneriſe. This trade, is carried on almoſt. en- 
tirely in foreign bottoms, eſpecially 3 in Engliſh, the na- 
tives bejng/afraid of ſailing in thoſe ſeas, where they are 
in danger 8 being taken by the corſgirs of Al gers, 22 
and 5 er ports "of arbary, The greateſt part of this 
trade is in the WY of £ % Iriſh. Romant ( Catholic mere | 
chants ſettleg in Teng . and eis 
The imports From, 5 Britain to theſe illa a A chiefly 
| conſiſt a woollen'” ; goods, of various kinds, hats, bard-⸗ 
_ way & derringy, pi Ichards, and wheat, when it is ſcarce 
5 1 ilands, with man 9 755 artic es. The imports 


4; all ſorts are im- 
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, ported from Hamburgh and 
amount ; 25 alſo Sung et, 
other goods, A conſiderable. 


and Seville, chiefly conſiſt of velvets, filks, Gil, falt, and 
cordage made baſs or ſpartum, with many little ar- 
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| Judge of the India trade. 


is confined, to their produce; as wines, brandy 


cloth. The exportation of raw ſilk is now | 
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ſhare in it; nor are any ſhips ſu 
niſh ports of that part of Emerica from any of the iflands, 
Pe, ewes Canaria, and Palma; and the trade there 
s confined, o the ports. of the Hauannab, Campeachyz 
<3. .Guaira, on the coalt of Caracca,, Sts Domingo; 
Porto Rico, and Maracaiva : the three firſt are called the 
greater ports, and the — — the leſſer, becauſe the trade 
of the latter is very trifling, when compared whe that of 


ed to ſail to the Spa- 


In the city of d Chriftobal ds la 2 is u judgk, a 
pod. dther officers, who manage every. thing re- 

lating. to this trade; and, before-aſhip takes in her lading 
for any of theſe. ports, ihe muſt obtain A licence from the 


he trade of the Canaries to the Spaniſh Weft- Indies 
, almonds, 
raiſins, figs, &c. It is ſaid, they, export at leaſt two m, 
ſand tons of the produce of the Wands, and alſo immenſe 
quantities of Zuropean commodities. 
he cargoes brought from the IW/t-Indies confiſt of 4 
the commodities. of the ports from whence. hey come? 
and are chiefly logwood, hides, cacao- nuts, ſugar, and 
Mexican dollars; all which they are obliged to land at 
Santa Cruz, in en erife ; but cochineal and indigo are 
e | prohibited from being landed thefe. ſilyer they 
bring is limited, to fifty 47 exican dollars per baſs 6 accord- 
. to. the, regiſtered Fd Pei + yet ſome of theſe ſhips are 
' i to bring home to n one hundred thouſand 
Ollars. 
The ſhips employed in this trade are eee 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred tons burden; 
Some of them are built in the iſlands, and others at the 
Havannah,, or Old Spain. No foreign, bottoms can be 
employed in this trade; for which reaſbm che freight ſrom 
the Canaries to the V- is extremely bigh; "0 
the Canary ſhippin carry ſp. many uſeleſs: hands, parti- 
5 gates ; lie ſo long in hg toad of Santa Cruz, -* ö 
| waning 4 hte > and are at ſugh-a vaſt 'expence for 
83 85 Soo les, that he. owners cannot afford ta 
6 leſs freight fot a pipe 5 bh from the Cunuriet to. 
La 27 55 than ten 1 although the run 
from Tener: ener to 1 being, 
wind, 7 uſually errand in 5 
out aut or ohſetves, that eie the x 
loy . Engliſh, 5 1 8 ev 
ſollicient nuchber ready to Carry N 
en s for each pip 


in thirty days; * wh, 
: tives, allowed to . 


0 y * 9 4 


one iſland to another ate built in ide inands, and are | 
from 7 2 to fifty tons burden; . TX are Ae twenty- BS * 
five in gumber, and each of them navigated dy ten hands, 
on 0 1 the great labour ee! in N and 
unl e e en 
115 . Carried on by the watives; of the ls” | 
e ; coaſt, of Barbary, employs about —. 9 * 
2 855 {i 5 fty tous den: the ſmalleſt ca 
ing fifteen, men, And the largeſt thirty, The owners ha J 
ing fitted out 4 Feſſel for this voyage, ut 15 4:4 oh 5 
a quantity of Kalt $i ſuſficient to cure the | | 
enough to ſerve the crew till their TN 
has his own fiſhing-rackle, which canfiſts-of a 
| hooks, one or two, ſtout bſhing-rods, A Bale bras IT e, 
and . Enife, for, catti Fern. the fiſh.” I apy of the 
crew carry wine, brandy, fleſh-meat,'or any other Kores, 


it muff be at their own en pence; for the owners: 
and [only read, : 


Kack Ro, Wn 


. 


Er, ry of K. is bounded on; the north by the couthern - 
tremity of Adount Atlas, i in the latitude of 29”, and 
5 ſouth by Cape Blante, in the lstitude of 200 38 
Fr put ſix hundred. miles; in all hie 
ere is N town ner "legs, and; but few. ſerfied ae. 
e NN ering Ar ads, who frequent ie pate 
the world, e in tente, and have neither 8 % 
z and. the king S 'U 7 
© e : 
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book is Dost five inches in length, 3 is not bearded z' year ; for, hayiog unloaded their cargoes, the 
the: ſhaft'is loaded ſo as to lie horiaontally on che filfface fh withitheir agents to Tell them at their lei 
of the Water, and the Mok 1s eoveted with a hſh's Kin, } they 


* E, 
| Canary IsLanns, 
leave the 


ifare whil 
go in fearch of more. They are commonly ſold ps 


except where it bends to the The ffſhermen get- 
ting within u quarter or half a mile of the ſhore, catty 
d much fail as to cauſe the bark to run about four miles 
an hour, hen two or three men throw their Iñines over 
"the ſtern, and let the hooks drag along the ſurface of the 
water. "The fiſh tuking the hooks for ſmall fiſh, fnap at 
them; and they ate no fooner hocked, than the fiſhermes| 
ung them into the barks with their rads. wn ag OI vt 
Theſe fiſh, Which the Conariens call ruſſarte, have no 
foalgs, and are ſhaped like 4 mackarel, but ate as la 
28 a ſalmon; and they are ſo voracious, as to ſwallow 
the hook, notwithſtanding its being fo large 3; and Was it 
bearded, it would be impoſſible to extract it, without 
cutting open the fiſh. ' Our author obſerves, that he has 


- 


FE ta//arte in half an hour, and a bark will ſometimes 
plete her lading wir theſe fiſh only. Another Tort 
1 which they — anbomh, s taken in the ſame 
ner: this is rather bigger than a large mackarel, and 
alfa ſerves for a dais; 3 1 does alfo another fiſh called 
. caualiogg-which is ſhaped like a mackarel, but is ſome- 
hst more flat and broad; it is about à ſpan long, and is 
_ catched with an -anglecrod and line, wir a ve mall 
hook, baitedzwith almoſt any thing chat comes to hand. 
Wen a bark has obtained a ſufficient ſtock of bait, me 


runs out to- ſea till he into a great depth of water; 
there ſhe anchors, and all the crew heave their lines an 

- hooks over-bourd, baited with che abe lb; in order to | 

_ . catch beam and cod. The lines are loaded fo as to cauſe 

the hooks to ſink near the bottom of the fea, where theſe 

"6h bim 3 and w A bark meets with fhe weathet, and 


is well provided be able to complete 
ee 3 10 b. mr 
4 men mn t ay, 
Ly frm is in the evening; Le e haVe cleaned Gay, 
h they have Ay they Ne en their ſup- 
4 Loeyery: bark'the crew ha 
| 1 which chey ligh Leit ce 
a 2 large . 
bins they e I: ich they add e 
M to which they add pep 
Wo n pour in the moths of the fir, | 
- Moons, Maine of this excellent ſou hy Finiſh 
hair cal withyoulleh ; for'they tro t at of which 
the ſoup was into the fen,, Soon after this repalt | 
5 oo ro epin the moſt.commodious fart of the 
the motning riſey leave the boat nèear mor weigh 
anchor, and ſtand out to ſea as defore, neuer taſti 
beforg the ſame time the N 2 wal 9 ab 
th - pos 2 225 Þ ene ac 
aan, yet t * arte 
e vis a —— 0 ee 1172 jut| 
and 4 fat mackarel; but, hem died, is not to be Uf. 
tin guiſhed from ſalmon. 'The;cod caught here is — 
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| EO has -of Newfoundland : the is extremely | 
des; hn, ien large ſiſn that weighs ighe about thirty 
5 5 7 * ui There e are alſo 4 ne of fin ſh, with many! 

ris; 1-16.24 aþ * 
. fiſhare 8 cw + Wer & em pen and 
thorgugbly cleaned awaſh em, chop off 
a A fins, and pile them up-0 drain off the 
9 Hat __ * nd: rs er ftowed 1 in 

. 2 gon. i1 


un that | c Cy | 
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ſeen three men ini the ern of a bark'catch'ahundred and 


eres het boat with five orifix-men to catch more, and 


5 


ne. tk — <limae and the 1 Hud 


þ 


is the wei 


3 and the half, quarter, W's "arid fixteenth- parts of 
is à [Mall filver piece worth five- 


| 


three gd lane for a pound of thirty-two ounces, which 
oh t uſed here for flcſh and fiſh. 
LIyſtead of encouraging this uſeful and profitable branch 
of Nate the magiſtrates take every method to hurt it, by 
fixing the price of the fiſh, elo ing the trade with un. 
reaſonable duties, and forbidding the fiſhermen to haye 
any 72 we the Moers on the coaſt, where the 
ſometimes ho ſh, Which is a great bardfhip, as they 
are frequently 7700 4. when they meet with bad weather, 
to go prongs for fuel and water. They, however, pri. 
vately correſpond, to their mutual advantage: for the Ca- 
narians give the inhabitants of the deſart old ropes, which 
the latter untwiſt and ſpin into yarn or twine, for making 
fiſhing-nets : they uſſo give them bread, potatoes, onions, 
and many Kinds of Fruit; in return for which the 2 
sllowthem to take wood and water on their coaſt, when- 
eyer they are in want of theſe e and make 
them preſents of oſtrich eggs and feathers. 

The current coin in Nies Candries is the Mexican dol- 


4 dollar. There is alſo the provincial vin of plate, which 
r ſterling. The 
quart, à copper coin of the Lon: of a half. penny, ten of 
which' make a rial of plate. The provincia al ilver coin is 
never exported, qn account of its paſſing in the iſlands for 
more than its intrinſic valde. Accounts ate kept in ima- 
Sinary motiey, that is, curtent dollars of ten rials of vellon 
| each. | The'rial of vellon is equal in value to eight of the 
above. quarts, and the current dollar is exactly three ſhil- 
lings and fout-pence;; and, therefore, fix of them make 
one pound ſterlipg. "up nie fixteenths of the Mexican 
dollar paſs for two rials of 23 Little or no gold coin is 
to be found in theſe iſlands.” , 
We have now concluded our account of theſe iſlands, 
in which we have borrowed much from Ar. Glaſs, whole 
'Hiftory of the Canary Handi mult be eſteemed” both the 
beſt and moſt entertaining that has been written on this 


n bedding, and about five or fix III. 
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we deſcribe the 1. 
deirds, to lay ſopething of the inde? or rocks named 
ALVAGES, which lie between the Canary lands, juſt 
2 be e and; are ſituated twenty-ſeven 
2 9 rom Point Mago, in Tenerifeg accordi 
8 25 latitude, and A 55 84 W. 
Nuk 


1 — e om 

"he principal Map d, which is hi and rock is about 
5 miles in cireumference. Ae or rocky. 4 
the ſouth-weſt of this iſland 10 another, not a: the 
largeſt-Needle rock at the weſt end of the J of Wight. 
Between theſe iſlands are a conſiderable number of rocks 
and ſands, ſome above and others: under water, which 
render it dangerous for-thofe who are unacquainted with 
theſe Hands to approach them, except on the eaſt ſide of 
the greatifland, which produces nothing but orchilla- weed. 
Here are great plenty of cormorants, or ſea-fowls that 
| nearly reſemble them. Some barks and boats belonging 
to the Can A pee. frequent the Salvages in the ſummer 
ſenſon, In fearch of wrecks and thoſe ſea-fowls ; 5 7050 
cateh the young im cheir neſts, kill and kalt them, 
then carry them to Tenerife for 121 3 

The $2/yapes, Gobgh uninhabited, Pong 2 he 2 | 

, who conſider them as dependant on "the Hand of 
re, und, EY they. ſcarcely 1 > 7 
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Madiira, than the Portugueſe complained of it to che 


ManDziRA ISLANDS. 


vernor general of the Canary lands, and would not be 

ſatisfied till the maſter of the bark was thrown into priſon, 

where he remaineda long time. 
9. 5,54 E.6 I. Mt 

Of the Manga or MARTINA Lands. | 

The Situation, Extent, and Produce of Madeira 3 the 

Manner of making Wine; the Mahogany grown there ; 


dn 


2 Deſcription Fonchiale, its Capital; and a conciſe II 


Account of the little Hand of Porto Santo. 


TH HE Madeiras are two iſlands, ſituated to the north of 
the Salvages, and were thus named from the princi- 
of them, which was called by the Portugueſe Madeira, 
ſignifying a wood or foreſt, from its being overgrown with 


Tbe iſland of Madeira was diſcovered, according to 
Mr. Ovington, by an Enghifs gentleman, in 1344, and 
was taken poſſeſſion of by the Portugueſe in 1431, when 
they found it uninhabited; and making a fire to warm 
themſelves, it communicated itſelf to the trees, which 
continued burning for ſeveral years; but the aſhes ren- | 
dered the ſoil-extremely fertile. Other writers aſſert, that 
tis iſland was firſt difcovered by Macham, an Engliſh 
mariner, who fled from the port of Briſſol, on account of 
an illicit amour, in the year 1345. He was driven on it 
by a ſtorm, z and his miſtreſs, who accompanied him, dy- 
ing there, he made a canoe, and carried the news of the 
diſcoyery to Pedro king of Arragon, which led to a ſup- 
poſition that the iſland was diſcovered by a Portugueſe. 
Raynal: makes the diſcovery of this iſland to be in the 
year 1418, but he. evidently confounds it with Porto 

ma 2a. * T9 E 4 "x. ; 1", 4FF 
When the iſland of Zadeira'is firſt approached from 
the ſea, it has a very beautiful appearance; the ſides of 
the hills being entirely covered with vines, almoſt as high 
as the ee can diſtinguiſn. Hh. 
There is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that this whole iſland 
was, at ſome remote period; thrown up by the exploſion 
pl ſubterraneous fire, as every ſtone, whether whole or in 
fragments, that Cuptain Coo and Sir Foſeph Bants faw | 
upon it, appeared to have been burnt, and even the ſand 
itſelf to be nothing more than aſhes. The thermometer 
in the town was at 743 at Dr. Heberden's houſe, which 
is fituated-upon a conſiderable aſcent, about two miles 
from the town, it was at 66. 


© This iſland is about ſixty miles in 


„ + + a4. + 


length, twenty in 


breadth, and an hundred and forty-four in circumference. 
It is compoſed of one continued hill of a conſiderable 


height, ex 1 | 

en the ſouth ſide, ib cultivated, and interſperſed 
with vineyards; and, in the midſt of this ſlope, the mer- 
chants have. fixed their country - ſeats, which help to form 


a very agreeable proſpect. 


neee ng | . 
- = The air of Madura is more maderate-than that of the | ber of. various ki 1 
mary and, and the ſoit more fertile in corn, wine, ſu- two, called by the Portugueſe Mirmulano atidyPabrancoy © $* 4 
gat; and fruits; for as it has five or ſix rivers, it is beiter the leaves of both which are ſo beautiful that theſe trees 2 >, 
ed than any of thoſe iſlands. It has alſo the ſame would be a great ornament to the "gardens. of Bs... 
cattle, birds | plants, | and trees. e perpetual ſpring Hawhkefworth, II. p. 8. A e 1 6 or 
produces blofloms and fruit throughaut the whole year. There is but one cofifiderablytown in the whole iſland: . | 
Ons, alien erhaps, Why art and induſtry have done it is named Fonenn⁰νν gr Funcral, from. Funcho, the = ow "4 
ſo Mitle for Madeira is nature having done ſo much. | Portugueſe word for fennel; which o—_ LEWES. + 
The ſoil-is very -xich, and there is ſucha. difference of cli - upon. the neighbouting racks, and is featgd in the {od E . 
mate between the plains and the hills, that there is ſcarcely | part of the iſſand at he bottom of ethe Tee: —_ „ * : 
a fingle- objet'of Tuzury, that grows,gitber in Curepe or Lehyne places it "32238 N.-Jantude, and e .... 
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go | The ſugar made here is very fine, and has the ſmell of 


deen of late imported into 


| ae from eaſt to weſt: the declivity of 


tified by 
nl | cert keel diſtance fra the 

only place: of trade and inde 
þ 7 . offible- for a 


e. As; * e 
«a 
violets ; this, indeed, is ſaid to be the firſt place in the 
Welt where this manufacture was ſet on fobt, and from 
thence was carried to America. But afterward the ſugar 
plantations at Brazil proſpering extremely, the greateſt 
part of the fugar-canes in this iſland were pulled up, and 
vineyards planted in their ſtead, which produce excellent 


1 wines. E 


Captain Cook, who touched here in his firſt voyage 
round the world, deſcribes the mutton, pork, and beef - 
which he procured, as very good; the latter particularly, 
he thinks ſcarcely inferior to Englih'beef. Hatoleſivorib, 


7. f 


The manner of making wine on this iſland is extremely 
ſimple. The grapes ars put into a ſquare wooden veſt,  - 
the dimenſions of which are proportioned to the ſize ff 
the vineyard to which it belongs. The ſervants then, 
having taken off their ſtockings and jackets, get into it, 
and with their feet, hands, and elbows, preſs out as much 

of the juice as they can. The ſtalks are afterward col- 
lected, and being tied together with a rope, are put under 
a ſquare piece of wood, which is preſſed down upon them x 
by a lever, with a ſtone tied to the end of it. inh#- - b 2 
bitants have made ſo little improvement in knowledge or 

art, that they have not, till within the laſt twenty-five 

years, (from 1787) brought all the fruit of a vineyard to 

de of one ſort by engrafting their vines. Hatoleſibor th, II. 

b. 5. It is obſervable of the Madeira wines, that they 

are greatly improved by the heat of the ſun; and a pipe of 

wine which has been carried acroſs the line, when 

brought to Europe acquires a confiderable value. In the 

whole iſland they annually make about twenty-eight 

thouſand pipes, eight thouſand of which are drank there, 

and. the reſt exported, the greateſt part being ſent to the 

Weft Indies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, © | _ 
Among the timber trees are tall and ftraight cart, and 
 naſſe-wood, the boards of which are of a bright roſe-co- 
lour. There are alſo the maftic and gign-dragon' tree. 
Atkins mentions a curioſity which he found in the gar- : 
dens of this iſland, called the ever/aſting-flower ;*for when 8 
plucked it never fades. It grows Tike ſage, and the 2 
flower reſembles that of camomile. This author fays; he 7 
plucked ſeveral, which a year after appeared as freſh as 

when firſt gathered. Madeira mabogany ĩs a tree called 

by the natives Vigniatico; the Laurus Iniicust of Linmeus; 

the wood of which may be brought to à colour which 

renders it hardly diſtinguiſhable: from Honduras dr Cuba 

wood, and thoſe places being now nearly exhauſted of 

their mihogany, much of the growth of Madeira has 
England, to tt Worked up iuto 
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ſe nh much hi be 


height, above which there are woods of cheſnut and pine | 
of immenſe extent, and above them foreſts of wild tim- 3 
not known in Europe ; particularly . 


ſided on the iſland pocket in Raw 0 varies fome minute... > Ez: > 
both in latitude and Jangitude. - Toward then ſors 
i aidigh wall, With s battery of cannon, hefides s 

a caltie en the Los, which ig rock fta _ 
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inhabitants are large, thoſe of the common people are] walks a venerable old man, with a ſtring of beads in his 
ſmall ; the ſtreets are narrow, and extremely ill paved: | hand, and armed with a ſword and dagger. 

The churches are loaded with ornaments, among which] The city is the fee of a biſhop, who has the whole 
are many pictures and images of favourite ſaints ; but the | iſland under his ſpiritual juriſdiQtion, and is fuffragan ta 
pictures are in general wretched paintings, and the ſaints| the archbiſhop of Liſbon. Here alſo reſides the governor 
are dreſſed in laced clothes. Some of the convents are| of the ifland. 
in a better taſte, eſpecially that of the Franciſcans, which} The number of inhabitants on this iſland is ſuppoſed 
is plain, ſimple, and neat in the higheſt degree. The | to be about 80,000; and the cuſtom-houſe duties pro- 
infirmary 2 to this convent conſiſts of a long] duce a revenue to the king of Portugal of L. 20,000 a 
room, on one ſide of which are the windows, and an al-| year clear of all expences, which might eaſily be doubled 
tar for the convenience of adminiſtering the ſacrament] by the produce of the iſland, excluſive of the wines. In 
to the ſick. The other fide is divided into wards, each] the trade of the inhabitants of Madeira with Liſbon the 
of which is juſt big enough to contain a bed, and neatly} balance is againſt them; fo that all the Portugueſe money 

lined with gally-tiles. Behind theſe wards, and pa- neceſſarily going thither, the currency of the iſland is 
| rallel to_the room in which they ſtand, there runs a] Spani/h. There are indeed a few Portugleſe pieces of 
long gallery, with which each ward communicates by a| copper, but they are very ſcarce. The Spaniſh coin is 
door; ſo that the fick may be ſeparately ſupplied with| of three denominations : Piſfereens, worth about a ſhil- 
whatever they want, without diſturbing their neigh-| ing ; bitts, worth about fix pence, and half-bitts, three 
' bours. In this convent. there is alſo a ſingular eu- pence. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, II. p. 10. 
riolity of another kind, this is a ſmall chapel, the whole] There are two other towns, one called M Ad chico, 
lining of which, both ſides and ceiling, is compoſed off which has a church named Santa Cruz, or the Holy Croſs, 
human ſkylls and thigh-bones : the thigh-bones are laid] and a convent of Bernardine friars: the other town is 
- acroſs each other, and a ſkull is placed in each of the] named MoxctriTo. The iſland lately contained thirty- 
four angles. Among the ſkulls one is very remarkable; ſix pariſhes, a college, and monaſtery of jeſuits, five other 
the upper and lower jaw on one fide perfectly and] monaſteries, eighty-two hermitages, and five hoſpitals. 
firmly cohere. How the oſſification, which unites them, | There are ſeveral fine ſeats and caſtles about the country. 
was formed, is not very eaſy to explain, but it is certain, Pox ro SanTo, which is generally termed one of the 
that the patient muſt have lived ſome time without open-| Madeira [/ands, lies to the north-eaſt of Madeira, and is 
ing his mouth; what nouriſhment he received was con- only about fifteen miles in circumference. It was diſcovered 
33 veyed through a hole which appears to have been in the year 1412, by two Portugueſe gentlemen, ſent by 
*+3 made on the outſide, by forcing out ſome of the teeth, prince Henry, ſon to Fohn I. king of Portugal, to double 
> 3157 as practiſed in the caſe of a locked jaw, in doing which | Cape Bajader, in order to make farther diſcoveries ; but 
jaw alſo ſeems to have been injured. Hawkeſworth, II. being ſurpriſed by a violent ſtorm, they were driven out to 
8 | p. S. The town. is very populous, but the majority of the | ſea, and when they gave themſelves over for loſt, had the 
inhabitants are not natural-born Portugueſe; for a great happineſs to find this iſland, which proving a ſafe aſylum - 
+ number of Engliſh and French Roman Catholics having | to them, they called it Porto Santo, or the Holy Port, 
* wo ſettled there, ſoon adopted the manners of the Portugueſe ;| This iſland produces wheat and other corn juſt ſufficient 
Ts Ps, © here are likewiſe ſome Engliſb Protaſtants, and a prodi- for the ſupport of the inhabitants: here allo are plenty 
vo gious number of negroes and mulattoes, both freemen and| of oxen, wild hogs, and a vaſt number of rabbits. There 
| ; Bar The ſtreets are ſtraight, and drawn by a line; are trees which produce the gum called dregor's-bloed, 
and the windows to the $ have a lattice- work in- and likewiſe a little honey and wax, which are extremely 
ſtead of ſaſhes. fo * | * .- | good. It has properly no harbour, but there is good 
, The wonien, who have no domeſtic chapels, never go] mooring in the road, Which affords a convenient retreat 
to church but on Sundays and holidays; when, if there] to ſhips going to Africa, or coming from the Indies; ſo 
be ſeveral daughters, they walk two and two before the that merchantmen often ſtop there, which affords con- 
mother, cach having a large thin veil over her face; but fiderable proſit to the inhabitants, who are deſcended 
their breaſt and ſhoulders are quite bare. By their ſide from the Portugueſe, the iſland being ſubje& to Portugal. 
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77 | Cape Spartel, and then bending eaftward, forms the ſouth 
_  T coaſt of the Straits of Gibraltar, and afterward the ſouth 
 *, | coalt of the Mediterranean, as far as the City of Alexandria, 
Iich is the” weſtern boundary to Boe, where that” 
ar; "of i. - | Iccountry joins to Burbary. Both coaffs, whether that 
XII E now proceed to the northern countries of Africa; waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, or by the Mediterranean, 
uſually comprehended under the general name of | are extremely fertile in corn and paſtures j the former 
Barbary, and, from its limits, ſituation, and commerce — watered by many large and ſmall rivers, which 
with Europe, better known than moſt parts of that ex- flow from Mount Atlas, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
ttenſie continent we have already deſcribed. This country ocean; while the other extends along the declivity of a 
wens by turns poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians, Romans, | vaſt range of mountains, ſome of them of a conſiderable 
| Greeks, Sardtens, Vandals, Arabs, Moors and Turks z'be- | height, and ſpread in depth above forty leagues into the 
the various attempts made by the Spaniards, Por- inland country: all of them watered by a multitude of 
| tugueſe, and the European nations who have formed ſet- | rivers, which, after a long courſe, and various windings, 
tlements in ſome parts of this coaſt, which ſtretches from | through a vaſt variety of pleaſant and fertile vallies, diſ- 
; eaſt to weſt near two thouſand miles in length, and in |charge themſelves into the Mediterranean, © 
+ ſome places ſeven hundred and fifty in breadth.. It ' was! be climate of this extenſive country is, during a great 
anon to the ancients by the name of Mauritania, Nu- | part of the year, neither extremely hot, nor very cold. 
. midia, Africa.Proper, and Lybia ; and in climate and fruit- | There are, however, great quantities of nom in winter, 
_ fulnefs excels every other part of Mica, except Egypt, and both Atlas and ſome other of the mountains have 
andthe country in the ſouthern/extremity of this quar- their tops covered with fe all the year round, © 
ter, under and about the latitude; of the Cup, of, Good | Winter begins here about the middle of Ockober, 
* I ben the weather is frequently very ſharße The rains 
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ſevere ſoever the weather may be in the morning, the 
.afternoons are commonly warm enough to render the 
heat of a fire unneceſſary. In February the air becomes 
milder, and the weather uſually changes three or four times 
in a day. | 
: Dur the ſpring, which begins about the end of 
February, the weather is for the moſt part ſerene; 
except from the latter end of April to that of May, when 
kind refreſhing ſhowers begin to fall in great plenty, 
which, aſſiſted by the moderate warmth of the ſun's rays, 
bring the produce of the earth to a gradual maturity; ſo 
that by the latter end of May, ripe figs and cherries are 
athered in Tunis, Algiers, and ſome parts of Morocco. By 
the middle of July their apples, pears, and plums, are in 
full maturity; and grapes, with all the latter fruits, are 
gathered by the latter end of September, Theſe are more 
or leſs plentiful, according to the quantity of rain that has 
fallen from the twenty-fifth of April to the twenty-fifth of 
May; on which account this rain is ſtyled naiſan, or wa- 
ter ſent from heaven; and the people ſave a quantity of it 
in veſſels for uſe. a | | 

Their ſummer begins on the twenty-eighth of May, 
and laſts till the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt; during which 
the heat is ſo exceſſive as to be dangerous, eſpecially if 
they have great rains in June and Juby, when the atmo- 
ſphere becomes fo hot as to cauſe malignant fevers, and 
other diſeaſes of the peſtilential kind, which carry off a 

prodigious number of people, for want of proper caution 
in preventing them, or ſufficient {kil] to effect their cure. 
This is chiefly owing to a religious prejudice deeply root- 
ed in the mind of every Mahometan, which leads him to 
imagine that all ſublunary evils are pre-ordered by an un- 
erring and unalterable decree of the Divine Providence; ſo 
that every precaution uſed either to prevent or avoid them, 
and every remedy applied to remove them, are not only 
thought fruitleſs, but impious. This notion has, however, 
been in ſome meaſure exploded among the more ſenſible 
part of the inhabitants of the coaſt, by their frequent com- 
merce with the Chriftians ; but the reſt ſtill eſteem it the 
greateſt impiety to go a ſtep out of their way to avoid the 
plague, or to uſe any remedy againſt it. 3-474 
The ſeaſon of autumn commences on the twenty-ſe- 
venth of Aug,/?, when a ſenſible diminution of the heat 
begins to be felt. Winter begins on the ſeventeenth of 
November, and ends on the ſixteenth of February, when 
the people begin to plough and ſow their low lands ; but 
that work is performed on the high lands and mountainous 
parts a month ſooner. They ſuppoſe the year to have 
forty days of exceſſive hot weather, and as many of exceſ- 
five cold: the former begins about the twelfth of June, 
and the latter about the twelfth of December. At the two 
equinoxes they regulate all affairs relating to agriculture 
and navigation, and have many perſons among them who 
are very expert in directing and eſtabliſhing ſettled rules 
for both, though they can neither write nor read. 

The natives of Barbary mention three winds which are 
dangerous and noxious to them: theſe are” the eaſt, 
ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth ; and all of them are moſt prejudi- 
cial in the months of May and June, in which they ſel- 
dom fail of blaſting a great deal of fruit, and burning up 

the grain, to which the fogs and miſts that uſually reign 
at thoſe times greatly contribute. During the latter end 
of autumn, the whole winter, and the beginning of ſpring, 
they are much expoſed to violent rains, ſnow, hail, 
thunder, and lightning. Thoſe who ' inhabit the high 
lands, eſpecially along the ridge of mountains of the great 
Atlas, reckon but two ſeaſons in the year, winter and 
ſummer, the former of which laſts from October to April, 
during Which, vaſt quantities of ſnow commonly fall. 
Whilſt the ſummer ſeaſon continues, which is from April 
to September, the vallies are exceſſively pleaſant; but the 
higher grounds are more temperate and ſtill more agree- 
able, whilſt the tops of the mountains are not warm 
epough to melt away the winter ſnow. 8 BY 
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particularly rice, a white ſort of millet, and ſeveral ſorts of 
pulſe unknown in England. The Moors and Arabs ſtill 
follow the primitive cuſtom obſerved in the EAI, of tread- 
ing out their corn, after which it is only winnowed by 
throwing it into the wind with ſhovels, 4 
According to Dr. Shaw, who has given the beſt ac- 
count of this country, all kinds of brite are extremely 
cheap here; a large piece of bread, a bundle of turnips, 
or a ſmall baſket of fruit, may be purchaſed for the fix 
hundredth and ninety-ſixth part of a dollar, of three ſhil- 
lings and fix-perice ſterling. Fowls are frequently bought 
for three halfpence a piece, a ſheep for three ſhillings and 
ſix- pence, and a cow and calf for a guinea. One year 
with another the people can purchaſe a buſhel of the beſt 
wheat for fifteen or eighteen pence. The inhabitants of 
theſe countries, as well as the Zaſtern nations in general, 
are great eaters of bread, and three perſons in four live 
entirely upon it, or upon ſuch food as is miade of wheat 
and barley-flour. 
All the fruits in Europe, beſides thoſe found in Egypt, 
are produced here, except the hazel-nut, the filbert, the 
gooſeberry, and currant-tree; the two latter of which are 
found to thrive only in northern climates, Their gar- 
dens are, however, laid out without the leaſt method and 
deſign, and area confuſed intermixture of trees with beds 
of turnips, cabbages, beans, and ſometimes wheat and 
barley, diſperſed among them. Parterres and fine walks 
would be conſidered as the loſs of ſo much ſoil and la- 
bour, and new improvements regarded as ſo many devia- 
tions from the practice of their anceſtors, which they think 
they ought to follow with the utmoſt reverence. | 
he beafts of burden in this extenſive country are 
camels, a few dromedaries, horſes, which are ſaid to have 
lately much degenerated, aſſes, mules, and a creature call- 
ed the 4umrah, which Dr. Shaw ſays is a little ſerviceable 
beaſt of burden, begot between an aſs and a cow; it is 
ſingle hoofed like the aſs, but in every other, reſpect dif- 
ferent from it; the ſkin being ſleeker, and the tail and 
head, though without horns, reſembling that of a cow. 
An animal generated by a bull and a mare is called a ju- 
mart, and is well known in many parts of the world. 
The cows of this country are ſmall, ſlender, and af- 
ford but little milk ; whence Abdy Baſha, dey of Al. 
giers, and all his miniſters, were greatly ſurpriſed, when 
told by admiral Cavendiſh, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, that he had an Hampſhire cow on board the Canter- 
bury, then in the road of Alziers, that every day gave a 
gallon of milk, which is as much as half a dozen of the 
beſt Barbary cows yield in the ſame time; beſides, theſe 
cattle always looſe their calves and their milk together. 
The dairies are ſupplied by the beep and goats, from 
whoſe milk all the cheeſe is produced. Inſtead of rennet, 
during the ſummer, the flowers of the great-headed thiſ- 
tle, or wild artichoke, are uſed to turn the milk. The 
curds are put into ſmall baſkets of ruſhes or palmetta 
leaves, and afterward bound and preſſed. Theſe cheeſes 
are generally of the ſhape and ſize of a penny-loaf. Their 
butter has neither the ſubſtance nor rich taſte of that drawn 
from cow's milk, and is only made by putting their cream 
into goat's ſkin, which being ſuſpended from one fide of 
the tent pc other, and preſſed to and fro, ſoon occaſions 
the ſeparation of the butter from the whey. _ a4 
Ihe ſheep are of two kinds: one of which is common 
all over the Levant, is diſtinguiſhed by having a large 
broad tail, and is of the ſame ſpecies as that we have al- 
ready deſcribed in treating of 1 0 Thoſe of the other 
ſpecies are almoſt as tall as fallow- deer, and, excepting 
the head, ate not much different from them in ſhape; but 
their fleſh is dry, and their fleeces as coarſe and hairy as 
thoſe of the goats. It is obſervable, that a gelding among 
the horſes, an ox among the horned cattle, or a wether 
among the ſheep, is ſeldom or never known in this country; 
for thoſe males that are more than ſufficient for the pte- 
ſervation of the ſpecies, have, when they are about three 
months old, their teſticles only ſqueezed ; the Mabometans 
thinking it an act of great cruelty to caſtrate any but their 
own ſpecies. e e AT op Why 
Of thoſe cattle that are not naturally tame are a kind 
of wild cows, which are remarkable for having a rounder 


are cultivated in Europe, except oats, ward each other, than on tame cattle, They are near] 


turn of body, a flatter face, with horns bending more 7 
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the ſize and colour of the red deer. The young calves of 


this ſpecies quickly grow tame, and herd with other cattle. 
The /erwee, the moſt timorous ſpecies of the goat kind, 
is ſo fearful, that when purſued it will precipitate itſeif 
down rocks and precipices. It is of the ſize of a heifer, 
but the body is more rounded, and it has a tuft of ſhagged 
hair on the neck and knees: it is of the colour of red 
deer ; but the horns, which are above a foot long, are 
wrinkled and turned back like thoſe of the goat. There 
are alſo ſeveral ſpecies of the antelope and deer kind. 
Among the ravenous beaſts are the lion and the panther, 
and in ſome parts of Barbary, the tyger. Some authors 
pretend that a lion diveſts itſelf of its fierceneſs when he 
meets with a woman; and they farther aſſert ſuch to be the 
aſcendancy of that ſex over him, that if a woman takes 
up a ſtick he will immediately fly from the flocks they are 
attending. This may perhaps be the caſe when the lion 
is ſatiated with food; for then they loſe their fierceneſs ſo 


far that, the Arabs ſay, a woman may ſeize their prey, | 


and reſcue it out of their jaws. But it much oftener hap- 
pens, that, for want of other food, they devour women as 
well as men. They are indeed moſt afraid of fire, and 

t, notwithſtanding the precautions taken by the Arabs 
in this reſpect, and the Vers, of their dogs all night, 
thoſe ravenous beaſts frequently outbrave theſe terrors, 
and leaping into the midſt of the circle encloſed by their 
tents, bring out. a ſheep or a goat alive. If theſe ravages 
are repeated, the Arabs, obſerving where they enter, di 
a pit, and covering it over ſlightly with cedars, or ſma] 
branches of trees, frequently catch them, and feed on 
their fleſh, which is much eſteemed, it having the taſte of 
veal. 

The Abbe de Manet, in his deſcription of the northern 
part of Africa, affirms, that the negroes here do not dare 
to eat any of the fleſh of a lion, for fear leſt the other lions 
ſhould be revenged on them. Dr. Sparman, in deſcribing 
the lions in the ſouthern parts of Africa, aſſerts, that ſince 
the uſe of fire arms that animal has become rather timid, 
and does not now willingly attack any animal openly, 
unleſs proyoked, or extremely hungry; in which latter caſe 
he is ſaid to fear no danger, and to be repelled by no reſiſt- 
ance. See the ſecond volume of his Voyage, page 45. 

The dubbab is, next to the lion and panther, the fierceſt 
of the wild beaſts of Barbary. It is of the fize of a wolf; 
but has a flatter body, and naturally limps upon its hinder 
right leg; notwithſtanding which, it is tolerably ſwift. 
Its neck is ſo ſtiff, that in looking behind, or ſnatching 
obliquely at any object, it is obliged to move its whole 
body. It is of a dun or reddiſh buff colour, with ſome 
tranſverſe ſtreaks of a dark brown. It has a mane near a 
ſpan long; and its feet, which are well armed with claws, 
ſerve to dig up the roots of plants, and ſometimes the 
graves of the dead. 

An animal which Dr. Shaw calls the faadb, has ſpots 
like the leopard, but the ſkin is coarſer and of a deeper co- 
Jour, and the animal is not naturally ſo fierce, The Arabs 
imagine it is begot by a lion and a leopardeſs. 

here are alſo two other animals marked like'the leo- 
pard, but their ſpots are E a darker colour, and 
the fur ſofter and ſomewhat longer. One of the cat kind 
is about a third leſs than a full-grown leopa 


and may 


be taken for a ſpecies of the lynx. The other Nas a ſmall | 
pointed head, with the feet, teeth, and ſome other parts, | 


reſembling thoſe of the weaſel, The body is only about 
- a foot long, and is round and ſlender, with a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of Viack and white ringlets upon the tail. 

Both the jackall, and an animal called the black-eared 
cat, are ſuppoſed to find out prey for the lion, and are 
thence called thelion's providers,” though it may be much 
queſtioned whether any ſuch friendly intercourſe ſubſiſts 
between animals ſo different in their natures. Indeed, 
during the night, theſe, with other beaſts, prowl about in 
fearch of prey, and have often been ſeen in the morning 
devouring ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to have 
fed upon the night before. This, and the promiſcuous 
noiſe made by the jackall and the lion, are ſaid to be the 
only circumftances in favour of this opinion. Fhe lion 
is ſuppoſed to feed chiefly on the wild boar, who ſome- 


times defends himſelf with ſuch courage, that the carcaſſes | 


of both have been found dead, lying 


together, covered 
with blood, and dreadfully mangled. _ 
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| Barbary alſo produces bears, porcupines, foxe 
hares, _— Ferrets, weaſels, 3 
and ſeveral kinds of /izards, | 

The moſt remarkable of the ſerpent kind is the 2541. 
banne, ſome of which are ſaid to be three or four yards 
long, and the people make purſes of their fkins. The 
zurreike is about fifteen inches long, ſlender, and remark- 
able for darting along with great ſwiftneſs; but the moſt 
malignant of this tribe is the fab, which appears to be 
the burning diſpas of the ancients, and ſeldom exceeds a 
foot in length, Specimens of theſe kinds of ſnakes are 
preſerved in the 8 Muſeum, and in the noble col- 
lection made by Sir Aſton Lever. 

Among the birds are the rhaad, which is of two ſpecies ; 
the ſmaller is of the ſize of an ordinary pullet ; but the 
larger is almoſt as big as a capon, and differs from the 
lefler in having a black head, with a tuft of dark blue fea- 
thers immediately below it. | 

The kitawiah frequents the muſt barren, as the rhaad 
does the mot fertile, parts of theſe countries. In its ſhape 
and ſize it reſembles a dove, and has ſhort feathered feet; 
but the body is of a livid colour, ſpotted with black; the 
belly is blackiſh, and upon the throat is a creſcent · of a 
beautiful yellow. The fleſh both of this bird and the 
rhaad has an agreeable taſte, and is eaſy of digeſtion. 

The heubaara is as large as a capon, and of a light 
dun colcur, marked all over with ſtreaks of brown. The 
wings are black, with a white ſpot in the middle, and 
the feathers of the neck are remarkable for their length, 
and for being erected when it is attacked or provoked; 
the bill is flat like the ſtarling's, and near an inch and a 
half long. There are alſo partridges, guails, and ſeveral 
other wild birds. Among the brids of prey are eagles, 
and ſeveral kinds of hawks, With reſpect to the ſmallec 
birds, the green thruſb is not inferior to the American birds 
in the richneſs of its plumage: the head, neck, and back, 
are of a light green, the breaſt white and ſpotted, the 
wings of alark colour, the rump of a beautiful yellow, and 
the extremities of the wings and tail are alſo tipt with 
yellow. This bird only appears in the ſummer months. 

Among the ſmall birds with thick bills is the capa 

arrow, which is of the ſize of a common houſe-ſparrow : 
it is of a lark colour; but the breaſt, which is ſomewhac 
lighter, ſhines like that of a pigeon. This bird is re- 
markable for the ſweetneſs of his note, which greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the Canary bird or nightingale; but is of ſo 
delicate a nature as immediately to languiſh and pine away 
on being removed into a different climate. Here are 
alſo ſeveral kinds of water fowl, beſides thoſe known in 
England. | | | 
he flying inſects are very numerous: among theſe is a 
curious ſpecies of the butterfly, which is near four inches 
from the tip of one wing to that of the other, and beauti- 
fully ſtreaked with murrey and yellow, except the edges 


apes, 
and moles; with 8 


ö 


of the lower wings, which being indented, and ending in 


a narrow ſtrip or lappet an inch in length, are elegantly 
bordered with yellow, and near the tail is a ſpot of carna- 
tion. ik 2 | 
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s EOF. HI. 
Of the Natives of Barbary in general. 


6 A HE inhabitants of this country may be divided into 
| three different ſorts of people: the Moors, who are 
the original inhabitants; the Arabs, who over-ran this 
country; and the deſcendants of the Tur#s, who, led on 
by Barbaraſſa, made themſelves maſters of ſome of the beſt 
provinces, and rendered the kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoly, tributary to them. Beſides theſe, there are a 
variety of foreign nations, as Chriftians and Fews, toge- 
ther with an innumerable multitude of renegadoes, who 
to free themſelves from ſlavery, or to acquire wealth, have 
renounced their faith. -. | Jo, 
The greateſt part of the Moors are ignorant, ſuperſti- 
tious, and lewd; many of them are addicted to the moſt 
unnatural vice; and are ſaid to be treacherous, fraudu- 
lent, and deceitful. Indeed the cruel oppreſſions which 
they ſuffer under theſe tyrannical governments have 
greatly contributed to their degeneracy; and a more 


| abject and miſerable condition than theirs can 19 5 
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Morocco, 8 
be conceived, when it is conſidered that they are cruſh-| 
ed on the one hand by a heavy load of taxes, and treated 
with the utmoſt cruelty by their governors; whilſt, on the 
the other, they are expoſed to the inroads of the. Arabs; 
who ſtrip them of the ſmall pittance they are able to lay 
up; whence they dare not provide more than is barely 
ſufficient to ſerve them the year round, leſt. their plenty 
ſhould induce thoſe freebooters to viſit them the oftener, 
or their Turki/þ landlords: to raiſe their rents. Hence, if 
from an unexpected good crop, they obtain more corn 
than they want, they take the utmoſt pains to conceal itz 
by burying it under ground, or ſtowing it in caverns, 
although they are in the greateſt danger of being baſtina- 
doed, and even tortured, to oblige them to diſcover it. 
Thus to avoid the cruel oppreflions of the one, and the 
inſults and ravages of the other, they grow inſenſible to 
every thing which ſtimulates to activity, and reſign them- 
ſelves to the moſt pinching penury. This wretched con- 
dition of the Moors appears very ſimilar to that o the 
Holdavians, which is deſcribed in our ſecond volume, 
page 31. The yake of ſlavery which the Turk lays on 
the human race, is the ſame in every part of the world 
where he is aſcendant. 

Can we imagine a ſituation more adapted to depreſs the 
human mind, or render mankind completely miſerable ? 
But it is far from producing theſe effects : from their un- 
paralleled patience under theſe various kinds of what 
others would eſteem the greateſt wretchedneſs, they 
enjoy a tolerable ſhare of happineſs ; for peace and con- 
tentment reign in every family: and what appears very 
aſtoniſhing, is, that their oppreſſion and miſery has not 
yet driven them to coin or adopt into their language any 
phraſes or expreſſions of impatience, diſcontent, or repin- 
ing at their unhappy condition, much lefs of curſes and 
imprecations againſt the authors of their diſtreſs ; and 
though nothing is more common in the mouths of re- 
negadoes and profligate Chriſtian ſlaves, inſtead of adopt- 
ing fuch language, they ſeldom fail to rebuke them with 
marks of abhorrence. | | i 

On ſeeing a number of theſe Moors ſitting at the doors 
of their miſerable cots, with naked bodies and empty bellies, 
ſome ſmoking and telling merry tales, others ſinging or 
dancing, and when weary lying ſupinely on the ground, 
one would conclude them to be a happy, though a laz 
people. From this diſpoſition to be pleaſed with the ran 
in which they are placed, ariſes another virtue; namely, 
ſocial peaceableneſs, for they ſeldom quarrel or fight 
among themſelves, and when they do, uſe no other wea- 
ns than their fiſts ; and as their reſentments are not vio- 

their battles are ſeldom long maintained. 
| he people we have here deſcribed are chiefly the Moors 

that live at large in the country, who, like fone of the 
Arabi, are employed in agriculture and the breeding of 
_ cattle z but thoſe who live in the ſea-port towns along the 
coaſt follow a variety of trades and manufactures, and even 
carry on ſome commerce by ſea and land: theſe, although 
they are lefs poor, are equally oppr with taxes, and, 
if poſſible, are more cruelly treated by their lordly maſ- 

ters ; for the leaſt mark of diſteſpect to the meaneſt ſol- 
dier, or the moſt inſolent officer, is ſufficient to procure 
them, if poor, the chaſtiſement of the baſtinado; or a 
heavy fine if they have any thing to pay. 5 

Oft the Arabs we have already given a particular account 
in treating of Arabia, and ſhall be obliged to take notice 
of ſome particularities relating to thoſe of the countries 
we ſhall foon deſcribe TY 0 7%) 

As to the Turks, theſe are by far the feweſt in number; 
they are alſo the worſt in diſpoſition z and, except in their 
uncontrouled power, are the moſt contemptible ofthe three; 
being a wretched crew of indigent, ragged, looſe, thieviſh, 
and idle fellows, inliſted in and about Conſtantinople, and 
ſent into Barbary once in three years to recruit the ſol- 
diery. Theſe wretches being furniſhed with a gun, 4 
ſword; and other arme, are incorporated into ſome regi- 
ment, and inſtantly obtain a vote and ſhare in the govern- 
ment; and from thence are raiſed from one poſt to ano- 
ther, till they obtain thoſe of admiral, vizier, and even 
bey ; in all which they treat with inſupportable inſolence 
and tyranny their Mooriſb vaſſals, the wealthieſt; of whom 
iremble at the ſight of a Turkiſh common ſoldier. But as 


e 
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to the Porte, theſe triennial ſupplies of miſcreants have. 
ceaſed, and a race of native Tur are become maſters of 
the country. 2 * 


SEC r. IV. 
» Of the Ningdim of Monocco, including that of FRE. 
[is Situation, Extent; Diviſions, Climate, Rivers, and tht 
Fertility of the Country. . 


HE kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, which now 
compoſe one empire, were once a part of the an- 
cient Mauritania, and are fituated on the moſt weſtern 
borders of Barbary ; they being bounded on that ſide by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on the eaſt by the river Mulvya, 
which ſeparates them from Algiers; on the north by the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean” ſea 3 and 
on the ſouth by the river Sas, which divides Morocco 
from the province of Darha, and by part of the kingdom 
of 'Tafilet: the whole empire extending from twenty- 
eight to thirty-ſix degrees of north latitude, and from the 
fourth to the eleventh degree of weſt longitude from Lon- 
don, Its greateſt length, in a direct line from north to 
ſouth, is above five hundred miles, but in breadth it does 
not much exceed two hundred and fixty. 
Each of theſe kingdoms till retains its ancient name, 
though both the empire and emperors are' chiefly called 
by that of Morocco, which is the moſt conſiderable. | 
This empire, or kingdom, is thrown into three grand 
diviſions, Fez, Morocco Proper, and Sus; beſides the 
kingdom of Tafilet and the large province of Geſula, both 
which are ſubject to the emperor, | 
Fuhe climate is almoſt every where hot, and much more 
ſo to the ſouth yet it is generally healthier than that of 
Algiers' or Tunis, it being plentifully diverſified, and the 
air rendered more moderate by its mountains and plains, 
and cooled by ſea-breezes from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
great Mount Atlas, which ſurrounds it on the ſouth like a 
creſcent, has, as hath been already obſerved, its ſummits 
covered with ſnow, and even in the vallies it ſometimes 
freezes in the night during the winter ſeaſon; but the 
ſnow that falls there is commonly melted away by the 
next day's fun, Their rainy ſeaſon generally begins 
about Ocfober; but if it continues too long in the ſum- 
mer, it ſeldom fails of producing peſtilential fevers. The 
north-weſt winds, which begin to blow about March, 
ſometimes prove ſo ſharp and violent, as to injure the 
fruits and other produce of the earth. In other reſpects 
the inhabitants enjoy a clear and ſerene ſky, and a whole - 
ſome air. TY Web 5 
The country in general is well watered with ſprings 
and very conſiderable rivers, the largeſt of which have 
their ſources from Mount Atlas, and, after winding ſome 
hundreds of miles, diſcharge themſelves either into the 
Atlantic Otean, or into the Mediterranean. The prin- 
eipal of theſe rivers are, firſt, the Mulvya, Marmol, or 
Mulloyah, which divides the kingdom of Fez from A- 
giers. It {prings from the foot of Mount Atlas, in the 
province of Chaus, runs through that deſart, and between 
thoſe of Garret and Angued; then winding round the 
mountain of the Benizet:, falls into the Mediterranean. 
Tze Taga ſprings from the fame mount, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean nearer to the Straits of Gi- 
braltar. Theſe two are the only rivers of note which fall 
into that ſea, and the laſt is only remarkable for a city ot 
its name built on its banks. | 
Thoſe that fall into the Atlantic Ocean are the Cebu, 
or Sebou, which runs from Mount Atlas, and in its courſe, 
po between two ſteep rocks of a prodigious height, 
falling into the ſea near Mamor. The mountaineers con- 
vey themſelves from the top of one of the rocks to the 
other, over the dreadful chaſm through which this river 
paſſes, in a very ſingular and hazardous manner, The. 
ſeat themſelves in a ſtrong baſket, big enough to hold 
about'ten perſons, and which runs by a pulley along a 
ſtout cable, faſtened at both ends to two beams fixed in 
the rocks, and this is drawn by the people on the oppo- 
ſite ſide; ſo that if the baſket, or any of the tackle, hap- 


the Barbary ſtates have now thrown off their ſubjection | 


pen to break, as it has ſometimes done, they fall into the 
ee river 
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rivet from the height of above fifteen hundred fathoms. 


The Sehn abounds with moſt-excellent fiſh, which the 
emperor farms out for about twenty thouſand ducats a 


rs 2 

The next river is the Ommirabih, generally called the 
Marbea, which has its ſpring head from Mount Magrau, 
one of the heads of Atlas, near the confines of Fez; whence 
it runs through ſeveral plains and narrow vallies, and 
then diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, forming a capaci- 
ous bay on the eaſt fide of Axamer: it alſo abounds in 
fiſh ; 


The Ten/i/t is a deep and large river, which ſprings 
from the heights of Atlas near the town of Animmey, 
and running through Morocco, enters the ocean near the 
port of Sofk. It receives a conſiderable number of other 
rivers in its courſe, and is for the moſt part 40 deep, 
though in many places it is fordable during the ſummer 
ſeaſon; and has, in the neighbourhood of the city of Mo- 

rocco, an handſome ſtone bridge of fifteen arches, built by 
thegre at Almanxor, which is eſteemed one of the nobleſt 
ſtructures in all Africa. 204 64 
. - Fhe laſt riyer of note is the Sus, which gives its name 
to the province through which it paſſes in its courſe from 
the Atlas to the Atlantic Ocean, and is its ſouthern boun- 
dary. This river is very large, and is by the inhabitants 
cut into a multitude of canals, which render the province 
the moſt fruitful of any in this empire. Each fide. of its 
banks is variegated with rich corn and paſture-land, gar- 
dens, and orchards; it alſo turns a great number of ſugar- 
mills : ſo that the inhabitants are numerous, and ſome of 
them wealthy. | 
_ Beſides theſe fix principal rivers, there are a great num- 
ber that fall into them, ſome of which are alſo cut into a 
8282 of channels, and greatly enrich the lands on both 
The lands in general are fo good, that were they culti- 
vated with more induſtry, they might be made to yield 
moſt of the products of other parts of the world, and in 
as great plenty: but this cannot be expected in a country 
which groans under the moſt deſpotic tyranny. It is com- 
monly computed that the land of Morocco is capable of 
producing an hundred times more than is conſumed by 
the inhabitatants, and will yield two or three crops in a 
year; yet it almoſt every where lies waſte, and without a 
proprietor, except about three or four leagues round their 
cities and great towns. The northern parts produce moſt 
curn, oil, wine, fruits, wax, honey, filk, and the fineſt ook; 
and the ſouthern, dates, ſugar, cotton, indigo, variety of 


4 Deſcription of the City of Monocco. 


IDE city of Morocco, from its agreeable ſituation, 
and the number and. variety of its noble edifices, 
was once eſteemed not only the capital of the -empite, 
but the richeſt and moſt conſiderable. town in all Africa. 
It is conveniently ſituated between two rivers, the, Neph- 
tis and the Agmed, and upon that of the Tenſi; and 
ſtands on a ſpacious plain about fifty miles in length, 
ſixty miles north of nt Atlas, and an hundred and 
ſeventy to the eaſt of the Atlantic Ocean. Morocco is en- 
compaſled with high ſtone walls, the cement of which is 
ſo hard as to ſtrike. fire; and though the city has been 
frequently beſieged and plundered, there is not the leaſt 
ſign of à breach to be ſeen in its walls. Theſe are 
flanked with ſtrong and lofty towers, with baſtions and 
other works, and alfo encompaſſed with a broad and 
deep ditch, They have twenty-four gates, which retain 
ſome ſigns of their former ſtrength and beauty; but the 
houſes, which once amounted to an hundred: thouſand, 
are reduced to leſs than one third of that number; the 
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ground on which they ſtood in ſome' places lying waſte, | b 


and in others being turned into gardens, orchards; or 
corn-helds. Though many noble ſtructures are fallen 
to ruins, there ſtill remain in that part which is inha- 
bited many ſtately buildings, particularly the royal pa- 
8 three magnificent moſques, and a few baths and hoſ- 
Pitals. 1 N : | Vital 
The Ar CassAvA, within which is the imperial pa- 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHx. 


I ] fineſt marble, and the moſt curious workmanſhip, ſhaded 
I with citron, orange, and lemon trees. The next court was 
+ [embelliſhed with galleries and colonades of white marble, 


architecture among the Europeans have beheld them with 


MoRocco. 


lace, is a very large fortreſs on the ſouth ſide of the city, 
capable of containing within its walls above five thouſand 
houſes. Theſe walls ate high, ſtrong, flanked with lotty 
towers, and ſurrounded with a good ditch; they have 
two gates z one to the ſouth, facing the adjacent country, 
and the other on the north, next the city; both of them 
guarded by a company of ſoldiers, to prevent the Cbriſ- 
tian ſlaves going out without their keepers. This laſt 
gate faces a ſtraight and handſome ſtreet, at the end of 
which ſtands, in the centre of a ſpacious court, a magnifi- 
cent moſque, erected by Abdalmumem, king of the 41. 
mohedes ; but being too low for its bulk, was raiſed 
fifty cubits higher by his grandſon Almanxor, who allo 
built its great tower, or ſteeple, which is only to be 
equalled in height and beauty by thoſe of Raber, in the 
kingdom of Tremeſen; and of Sevitle, in Spain; which 
were the works of the ſame architect. This noble ftruc- 
ture was alſoembelliſhed with carvings of jaſper, marble, 
and other coſtly ſtones; which, together with the noble 
gates of the cathedral of Seville, covered with relievo in 
braſs, that conqueror cauſed to be brought from Spain 
to enrich this new fabric. On the top of the above-men- 
tioned tower were fixed, on an iron ſpike, four large balls 
of copper, plated ſo thick with gold, that they were 
thought to be made of that rich metal; but Muley Imael 
took them down, and cauſed them to be put in his trea- 
ſur . * hg t 
| Under the floor of this extenſive moſque is a deep vault, 
of the ſame length and breadth with the building, in 
which is depoſited an immenſe quantity of. corn belong- 
ing to the emperor. 10 1 „ 
But to return to the palace: before the removal of the 
court to Meguinex, the royal apartments, and thoſe for 
the king's wives and concubines, the ſtate- chambers, and 
the halls of audience, were exttemely magnificent; and 
we are told that the pillars, ceilings, and mouldings were 
Rr v | 
The gardens, though far from being regularly deſigned, 
had ſomething uncommonly grand and noble, they being 
adorned with terraces, fountains, ſpacious fiſh ponds, and 
rich pavilions, ſhaded from the heat of the ſun by delight- 
ful groves of fragrant trees: but in the midſt of this ſplen- 
dour were the remains of other noble buildings, which, 
before the removal of the court, were ſuffered to fall to 
decay; and of four hundred aqueducts, ſome were broken 
down, and others ſhamefully neglecte. 
In the firſt court of the royal palace, the apartments, 
though erected in the Moreſco ſtyle, appeared with jur- 
priſing grandeur, adorned with fountains and baſins of the 


ſo exquiſitely wrought, that ſome of the beſt judges in 


the greateſt admiration, even in their decaying ſtate. In 
this court ſtood alſo a great number of marble vaſes and 
baſins ſull of watex, in which the Moors made frequent 
ablutions before prayer.: The ſtables for camels, drome- 
daries, horſes, and mules, were extremely ſpendid. Near 
them were two granaries, each of which was capable of 
containing thirty thouſand loads of corn. 
The gardens. at the farther end of. the caftle toward 
the country, and the park almoſt contiguous to them, 
ſhewed ſome eminent tokens: of their former elegance. 
When Meguet was there, theſe gardens had a prodigious 
variety of fruit and other trees, ſhrubs, and flowers; and 
were adorned with a noble ſquare, railed in with a marble 
balluſtrade: in the centre ſtood a column, on which was 
placed a lion, both of the ſame ſtone. This lion threw 
from his mouth a fine ſtream of water into a large baſin 
within the rails, on the four corners of which were four 
leopards of white marble, beautifully ſpotted with round 
{pots of green, natural to the ſtone. In the park were to 
e ſeen a variety of wild beaſts, as elephants, lions, tygers, 
leopards, &c, which were kept in buildings prepared for 
their reception. . YE! *r 
At a ſmall diſtance from the palace ſtands the quarter 
of the Jes, incloſed within its own walls, which have 
but one gate, and that is guarded by the Mears. We 
learn from Moguet, that when he was there, four thou- 


and of thoſe people lived within that precinct. The 


foreign. 8 and even ambaſſadors, alſo chooſe to re-! 
ſide there, rather than in any other part of the city ; but 
the Chriftran merchants commonly live near the Cuſtom» 
houſe, vrhich is about three miles from the palace. The 
rr have always been burthened with very 1 taxes, 
oewithſtanding which many of them are extremely rich; 
but it is their conſtant policy, in all theſe deſpoticgovern- 
ments, to make the meaneſt appearance in their dreſs: and 
houſes, to avoid being ſtill more oppreſſed: even the na- 
tural ſubjects of the kingdom are compelled to uſe the 
fame ſexpedient, to eſcape the rapacity of the monarch, 
or his minĩſters. Hence the houſes of all the m—_ 
and common people, in every part of the city that is ſti] 
inhabited, make a miſerable appearance. Indeed thoſe 
of the alcades, nobles, military officers, and courtiers, 
are ſtrong, well built, and beg, encompaſſed - with | 
walls, an flat on the top, whe ey uſually ſpend: the | 

evening in freſco, after the African manner. 
ne river Teniſl, which runs through the city, "ks a 
handſome bridge over it, and turns a variety of mills; on 
its banks. From this river water 3 into SED 


houſes and gardens. LINE l 
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if he be a plebeian, he is led through the chief ſtreets 


cauſes. When a perſon is condemned to ſuffer 7 


the city to the. place of execution, with his hands t 

| bebind him, and is obliged to proclaim, as he goes, his 
crime and puniſhment; and when he comes to tothe hl 

| lows, be is hung up by the feet, and has his throat Ly 5 
but ir he be a perſon, of high rank, his throat is cut be- 
forchand, and the hangman, marching. before the body, 


proclaims bis crime. A man guilty of murder 1 is con- 


ducted to the neareſt relation of the deceaſed, who may 


either condemn; him to ſuffer what death he leaſes, or 
compound with him for, a ſum of money. But if he 
denies the crime, be is either baſtinadoed or ſcour — 
ſo cruel a manner, that he commonly; dies under t he ex- 
ecutioner's hands. wels mals 
As Fez is the common emporium of all Bar a, to 


| which all the commodities are brought and exc 
the ſtreets ſwarm with merchants 5 


tradeſmen. 


goods imported chiefly conſiſt of pics, vermillion, co- 
chineal, braſs, iron, ſteel, wire, arms, ammunition, drugs, 
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H E city of Fez was formerly eſlegmed the anti 
{{1::dignity to that of Morocco, 4 the capital:of | 
the once powerful kingdom of Fez, ang is divided into the 
8 Neu city. - The firſt is moſt Morthy of notice; it 
near nine miles in compaſs, and one of the maſt 
ae cities ini all Africa. Oli Fa is ſituated on the 
ee eee be- 

tween them: it is ſurrounded by a ſtrong uare 
fone; flanked with towers. The houſes are . ters: 
maſfſed/-on>the/topy without any: windows fronti 
_ Fhoſe of thei wealthy inhabitants, and ſoof 
enn 3 moſques;baths; and hoſpitals, have ſpacipus 

/ ME adorned. * — fountains, baſons of 
fine Marble, and-filbiponds';; and are ſhaded with lemon 


The exports conaſhin hides and all forts of f kath 
| particularly the Morocco, which is the, manu 


on, furs, ſcins, cotton, * Hax, Se 4 


the country, 


watches, ſmall 'looking-glaſſes, 
| abes, * * Engliſh woollen and | linen cloths, mu cali» 
your coes, fuſlians, filks of all ſorts, brocades,, damaſes, 

ob red n, caps, os. a "= ſorts, carthen-ware, combs, 


guichſiluer, opium, tartara 
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the ſame materials, ts, Ari E 159. pat - aſbar, al- 


'  monds, dates, 


raiſims, figs, oliuet, honeys 


of their own 


manufacture, gold: duft and ducatr, of Ow. which, the 


Jews have the ſole brokerage... 
: MEgqQUWwEZ, the preſent capi 
ated i in the Kingdom of Fez, on th 
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in a ſpacious and; delightful plain, 5 0 J to the 


weſtward of. 


Fer, and three te the caſt 


city is ſurrounded. with high walls, at. 1 foot of 1 * oy 


are pleaſant. 


ties. 6 Tho 


is almoſt 
Hill near its 


and drange- trees which are loaded with fruit aut 
the. year. Theiſe ſtructures are plentifully ſupplied: with 


tie city has feutn gates, but no ſuburbs: the ſtretis 
are narrow, but: generally ſtraight; each of -whigh! is 
{cured at night by gates at either end, and none are ſuſ : 
ſeted to paſs from oſle ſtreet to another feen 

except upon extrdordinary.occafions; 4 i 502 | 
be Fhe moſques are ſaid to amount 70 te bundreds: fifty 
ae e , Gott man: —— and net 


from the river Fez, which-bere: divides itſelf into || entire piece:oferrace ;.:they axe. fo 
branches, and turna about fou hundred, mills.. 4, j| within .which:the aportar; is 


an Haves; 


heavy: pie 
Theſe w 


— the. be f N to pan their! uſual pe ag rt 
before prayer.” Within the buildings of this moſque; is a 
ſpacious | college, in which diving, ngen . f 


.otherifciences, are taught by their maſt learned: men, the 
chief af whom is choſen: preſident orer the reft, and raiſed. 
to the: dignity of grand muſti. In this alleen in nie 
one of the largeſtlibraries in all-Afticas,: a aide | 
be inhabitants of this city are ſaid to amount, to 
three hundred thouſand; beſides the merchants and other [ch 
Foreigners. Tbe principal magiſtrate, who is ſtyled pro- 
voſt of the merchants; has ſeveral inferior ſtrates 
er him, and uſually reſides in ane of the moſt popu- 
— that he may be near at hand to puniſh, all 
This ma — from among the 

citizens“ There: is alſo a governor. appointed by, the 


faid: to be 


gatdens. It has, many moſques,. college: 
baths, and ones: public buildings; ati 
market, to which. the Aras reſort from all parts to, ſe 
the | their. honey, wax, Lane See 


eh 


e Fommoſhy 


29 it 1 7 211103 d« — 1 
4 The palace jnabout four. 'wilexin 6 cixcumt Je 
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The buildings are pf rich; 00 0 IR 
| either brick or one, except for Pillar arch 
the mortar ſo well wrought, . Ar the, 


ches; Ano 


Walls dle OL 
SEE 


much in the ſame, manner as the paviors 


of ,; and U pHPE 
en icaſes are bu e 


Which, when fiſhed; and 
without them, the caſes. axe. — "The 
building iy an maſſy; an N W. 
ſurrounds the wholes is hat 

hero eee WED; 


u are of marb | 
pa — pillar I thither, 10 


among us drive down. the ſtongp j they, all raiſe, together 


in their; ag 


ba Woe 
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s of this W 


adorned. 9 1 go 2) 
: Prom there they are e 
u oy wick piazaas 
— — Abd: in the 8 5 
Fe at,,cextain-:di diſtances, 7 


one, conveying; RES) —— 


is a magazine and and treaſ, 5 a e Fai 


Kalles: i the arches-and doors. go me apat 
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done pafnted a Ncy-Vlde colour, adorned wh ars, and: ſoutiroweſtof Solve, and i a firang:well-built town, which 
4 Iden ſun in the middle, of curious werkmanſhip. was held by the Portagus/e for: more than. a century, 
rom thence they were led through ſeveral other build- who kept 4 good garriſon in it to to prevent the Aſeors 
ings, coſting for” the moſt part of oblong ſquares; | from re-poſſeſidig tbemſelues of it. It is ſutrounded 
—— Piazzas, under which the — the lodg- I with a ſtrong mall, ſo thick, that fix horſemen may ride 
Wich are ny ground roots. The doors of | abteaſt upon it all reund the city] andi is well ſut niſhed 
building all of one Hue and form, -finely inlaid; | with oannen, In the year 25624 it maintained a fl 
und ſome of them gilt. In- one of theſe ſquares was a againſt the A- s prince, at the bead of an army-cong, | 
fountain, with channels of dle, that formed 1 nene Ig of 200,000 men; hut in 1769, it was reduced by tha 
intn. emperor of Morocao, wah a much lefs force. 
quarter of che Far is in to hearvef the city's | Tan is ſituated about two miles within the firaits 
ad in —— for their ſeeurity, they are allowed: the oft Gibraltar, This town was andiently called 'Famgres 
8 theit gates at fi They are, and was the capital of the Aferritande Tingitana. It is 
infelted by the as —— ſituated in thirty-five: degrees forty minutes norih lati- 
along — — who ſometimes al them cuckolds ant | tude, ins fine bay, and is faid by African fabulifts to 
dogs, and even pelt them witd dirt, The noblemen | have excelled all the cities upun earth in ſiae and migni- 
ſorneritties 14h" them ſeverely with their whips, if they | ficence, and to have been ſurrounded by walls of braſs, 
dare to tome int their way as they march along ; and, 46 | It had, however; many handſome edifices and palaces 
4 mill gleater mark of contettipt, they are not ſuffered to] but being taken by the Portugueſe about the year 1471, 
— of their with either ſhoes ot boots, but f er 1473, became more conſiderahle for its ſirength than 
— — and bare- All dus they on- its beauty. Phe Portugueſe at length finding the expence 
ſingular patience, it being death for n to | of keeping it greatly exceeded the advantages they reaped 
* up their Hand againſt a Mr. from it, readily gave it to the Engliſh, as a part of the 
Clofe'to Mequinez, on the north-weſt fide, aid oddly dowry of the princeſs Catharine of Portugal, upon her 
divided. from it by à road, ſtands a large negro town, that | marriage with King Charles II. who, at an immenſe ex- 
takes a$ much ground: ” the - city 4 2 the houſes are [pence, rendered it one of the ſtrongeſt places on all that 
neither ſo nor ſo well built r and built a detp mole, ich ran three 
Str is ſituated on the danke ef ee . fathoms into the ſea... But finding it too chargeable to 
which "Hvides it into\two parts the northern, called by keep, and the parliament reſuſing to vote the king the 
us Salle, and by. the natives Sela ie encompaſſed by | ſums required for its maintenance, he cauſed the 
Rrodg wall, [about fix futhoms high und two yards thick; | fortifications to be blown up in 1684; fince which time 
- bo of which, battlements Aanked with towets | the' Moors have endeayoured to ro · people i it, but have 
fiderable' height and ſtrentzth! The ſouthern yet been able 2w render it hots thin a mean fiſhipg 
* is on the oppoſite ſide of the rider, is called OO ann : 
„ or Navwrr, and is af muth Preater entent; 'the | *: CeuTaA, belenging 40 d, * 2 40 confilemle; for: its 
high walls with whietrit i is ſurrounded inclofing a"yrext | advantageous -fituation at = entrance: af the : Megiter- 
—_— of garde — orchards, and corn-fieldsſo extenfive; | rauean, as for the Ard of ita public. buildings, and 
wheat ſown'irr them ſuſiciene to ſerve fifteen ftrength- of itd.walls and bulwarks, by which, and 2. 
andre the Puth- caſt er ſtaads à lofty n, it held out an oↄbſtinate blockade an are 
| . de at a treat diſtahoe | my:of At in Iltis ſirusted on a riting: grund! 
— * how mucfr lower ir was at firſt. This 1s at the ſoot of the mountain of Apes, which progects into 
a flaſh of lightping which ſtruck off a part uf | thedtraits; and ſormi the neareſt point to the Spdni/h coaſt 
And" Ca a — on the ſoucts ſide, which le dt ſtill conſiderable place and a biſhop's en bas 
— * mg — na Tuis tower i fifty boch A and n noble cathed ra. 


— \ Built of fene, jolhdd by = firing | 1 The: cou ais likewiſe poſſeſſes; on the Africas 

— bl fg or = le ee e dy-tine coaſt of the Med; eee e ee 
1 4 8 aud under it ure a Les; the later of which ãs 5g miles eaſt of C. 
tw "66 5; town, the ont ſot build - o: Twenty · ohe miles to the ſ eu is the ci 


2 


for them d Winter in. i 
Tafge; but Mallow gi und ſeldom ri; 
— Wwuter j e that the roars 


of Tx run, which ftands: the riſing of ar 
hilt on the ſtraita mouth dutimpolches large nor ſtrang, 
1/0565 | it being only ſurrounded by a wall made of mud and 
22 — = — mortut, framed in wooden caſea and dried in the: fun, 
r 5 from it. Fd — e N 
z\ the inhabitants, by piracy, and a. trade for 
"of bar thit — ſhips of doney, waxy aaa d ber, a generally in pretty good 
Pa read te unload und tahe out | cifcurniſtanees; dhquꝗ⁰ they dare not lde known, le 
——ê inte N.“ It is nde | thi:gorertiment mould fleece and opprets them. 
aer nd he nd; one nds The-ſhops;! which: are very ſmallz have no doom; but 
F river,” Where the -wally gre buile vn 2 —— a 2 2 the Lerne . 
48 40 ſhelter the 
Fortifications ute very 


CID «th 


une "iow 1 


ace, his caflomers yr in = 
aro:ferved, 2 84H d 946i & Þ 
The chief —— the cin enn in ent 
* 8 U | abotrifive hundredimen; and four: hundted horſe. The 
14 — on the — hg nad is: n port is defended by A ſiuare caſtle, flanked with towers 
[with towers and dattlements lie of the ſume mdteriale with the town walls, and in time uf 
1 cbnmanidacion is 2 be- d ean ace odate u garriſon of fiye hundrad men. 
e It: harbour uffordsa ſafe ſhelter to the corſairs, who 
48ſort hither: in eat numbers to take in proviſions; — 
which account the: Spaniards attempted'to choak 3 
muh of chu rivet, by ſinking veſſels laden with ſtönes 3 
bat be Ms found mens to remove the ohſtacle. 
dungeon, in which 


— 


— 


1 


3 In the beart of che city is a lunge 
From the plamer taken hy the —— © rain Ca 2 faves at ni ul Theſe are 
- — Cog Cr. ed with as much as in 
2 Hoe jr wei wu, exoopr: there ber 4 Tb inhabitants are chi the 
weiin with" tie country io Which: they "bs- ; e and ue who were driven from 
Ii ee 1863 e gnizaciae,. x „ain in the- beginnimg of the ſixteenth! century, ſhe 


18 


* — de Maier of W 6. 


for de, Auſtin "whos? they ſuys was born here 


MoRoceo- | 
Tb. houſes ate 1 ſo continual] white-waſhed on 

fe outlide, 38 well as within, that the eyes of the be- 
0 


ders Are dazzled oy the reflection of the ſun. The 
haſha 's pal 1 0 18. Op A, curious and magnificent ſtruc- 
wy 15 likew his villa, about two miles out of 
town. moſques, aud other public ſtructures, make 
2 noble Appearance, though built in the Moreſes taſte, _ 
5 g e of this city are com Muted to amount to 
about five B's and are. allowed to make wine and 
15787 ey have ſeven ſynagogues, and yet are ſaid 
to have no 1 than a hun TS ſeventy houſes, 
fine country covered 


La #a7t 


5 to 1 55 e tha to e one 55 te moſt agree: 
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1 55 1 2:1 egjool b11z eac 1 5 3 00 
277d 20 blog dis * r. III. . : 
ett itt 10 Alt ic nes | 
{the Pronince of dung * a Pas eee of the Cities 
Massa ene l Ber N 24t and. 
* EDS. 137% 30301739. 7530 10 
aw 10 939047 6. (43 
e hure kako! radio a view vol the e cid 
of Morocco and Han, we thatl ſuy ſomething of Sur, 
xx The Ae province of 802 is interſected by ſeveral 
of Au Atlat,” from whieh many ſprings flow, 
and render the country fruitful in cam, rice, ſi ugars dates, 
The ter Sun; * the Nile in Exypi, 
y having canals eut 
om it, ente lies al b the count py regt which it paſſes. 
"This, and — — gre 
und born-Aille d and the indigo, 
all-the le gr i of a: very bright colour,” and is 
eee eee ee 
eee ie ſſy B ——— mts are 
tdby Brow $0 voor und many of them who 
wy towns become wealthy; ahd 216 much more po- 
— than 56 nativesof F und Moroces + but the viries 
of! this = — weite 'Tofſigerable - fer their 
AKrength e: r- uty > O2 4:8 Vo. 5. £31017 7 1 jÞ 
3 city of Mun Desert See, where 
— — leſe lf dato the feu, and i divided Inte three; 
— s about 4 mile diſtant from euch other, 
d — quetterinclofed by its on walls. Tbe in- 
— the adiacent hands, Which are fertilized 
dy che vv ei ing vi the $923 but when it fails to ri 
above its bub, ne natives ure obliged to live thief 
<dates;; when are dere meh coarſer than in other 
. auge the tiver forms d hurbour, the natives | 
have ljetle or ho ſbreign commeres; und the fore 
ad und haltow,; whales are ſometimes cuſt apon it!? 
d hour tired ot four dwiſes from Mago, on the" ſh 
Avery ſtands : Tussun, or Pacror; Which, like © 
1fokmes, iy<divided/into three! parte f but is much larger | 
ang mie papelous- In che eentre ie erected a 
uzuniſque, ehroug̃nn Which runs x branch of the river. 
22 is ſu to contain four thouſand families,-molt | 
of rl induſtrious and in good circumflanees;>for | 
| be fugar' manufacture fl flouriſhes nete; and the fineſt A- 
Meru leather is dteſſed in this plave, and exported "from 
Aden in great quantities. l 490 1 
_4+:/PaxooastTy PxGosr, the hat /city in the pro- | horſes 
einde, ix built in a ſpacious and Fertile plain, and was 
furrounded with walle, which are now decayed. It i 
ſaid to contain. eight- thouſand families, four hundred 
«which: are Fewer g and though” che 'reft' are Mabums tuns, 
bey. neyerthaleis preſurve a kind of religious Yea 
t enj 
td marliets in aweck; to which the Urabe and Mart 
| 4 wick their commodities, and the negroes to" bay 
7 gen ai T63Y & 9551 37 Gi um 19 8 
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vides; and 
ovetfiows Alt the low lands, and, b 


OY 6. en 


| 2 tt ty Hp is hunts eager __ Ota, in Mats 
* degrees, and, though 4 place, is in 3 
| 6 Es 5 3 on 4 Leeb his cb. 
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4 f * t 


| teous Behaviour to ſtrangers. 1 


mini- * 
* ſea, 


| 7 and Tuet, is ve 
| but the country is for the moſſ part ſo bot and 


t number of ſugar p American plantations.” 
Shioh grows! wild in of a prodigious fize, the 
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| merce with the * who reſort toi its markets. 1 


buildings are handſome, and the adjacent plains fertile; 
It was once tlie reſidence of its own princes, who 788 5 
it with bandſome edifices, as it i how that of the. £0- 
vernors of the province: | 
Tepst is a conſiderable town, which chief runs 

the cultivation of ſugat, and contains about five Nad 
inhabitants. Its warket on Mo "da is reſorted to by 
merchants from many diſtant arts of Barbary, and even 
from Nigritia, Its trade confilts i in cattle, leather, lineri 
and woollen cloths; ſugat, wax, honey, butter, and iron 


tools. The Jews here, are rich and numerous, and the 
people of the town are much e for e cour- 


Wee e 5, re IK. 3 
by conciſe De feriptin of Thier Oates: ip 


. ſhall now give 2 conciſo account 1 

which was onee a kingdom of itſelf," though 
now ſubject to Morocco. This kingdom has its name from 
its capital, and is a Jong tract of dry and barten ground, 


8 which runs almoſt eaſt and weſt, it being bounded on 
my the north by Fez and Treſmeſen 
| bara, or the Deſart; on the eaſt by the country of the 


n3 on the ſouth by Za- 


Berebers ; and on the welt by Morvero and Bua. Ten 
extent, including the provinces of Itaat, Darm, Satrab; 


conſiderable, and variouſly computed 


that it produces little corn and fruit. The only 4 | 
where they can raiſe barley is slong the banks of the 
river,” and even there it groe in ſmall quantities; fo 
that none but perſons of diſtinction are able to purchaſr 
it; while the common people live chiefly upon dates and 
the fleſh of Camelz, both which are here in great plenty: 
yet inaigo grows without art or culture, and yields a 
more vivid and laſting blue than that produced in Our 
F abundance f oftbiches 
of 'which they eat. Phe 
chief commerce of the natives of Tußles, belides 2 
digo above · nientfoned, conſiſta in their Yar, and inn 
ſort of leather made of the hides of a croature/exltedr the 
alſi take à ſort o fille of -yatious 
colours, much ved by the ors and tregroes;; alfs fige 
\caſſocks and caps forthe mich, Für e women, c- 
-rious carpets, andthe MM. 
The Ting or emperor of Anme, among his other 
der takes that of Tord of 'F; and De: Ade 
þ y permits the prince, he 5 N 
erer 1 eb get title of King of Tafllet. 5 0 . 
The city ; Which 7 the e Suabor: this kiig- 
dom, is 2165 6 the river of the ſame name, und has 
; 1 d. ſuppoſed to have been built by the Berkbers, 
ave here che name of Fuels, and are induſtrious, 
Pets Ben in camels, horſes, and otlrer cattle. This ery 
WA reſorted to by merchants, B 8 from ſtweral —.— 
of ' Batbarys* but even from Durope. The gs other 
Faffable 2 <Eivil' to ſtrangers, but the Arabs 
| addicted to ſup rſtition. | $18 Nr 
Adjoining to this kingdom is GtzvLa; whith is alſo 
abj e cco, and A bounded-by Tafikt on'the eaſt, 
vy Darha'on the e buch, by Sux on the weſt, and by N- 
races on the north; but 16 extent and doundaties cangot 
be laid don with any degree of exactneſs. | 
Though the country is moſtiy dry and bama; 1 has | 
many mines of copper and iron; which are worked'by 
the natives, who Ho fabricate*thofe metals into all yo 
; and theſe" they exchan 


horſes linen, and woollen cloths, Pier and — 5 
N commodiries heya, either b ng them into — 
res of Barb or by the frequent fairs they hold in 
their plains, or in their large we ſome of which con- 
tain a thouſphd houſes, or more.” They have one fair in 
particulatꝭ kept in a large plaln, that laſts two months, 
to which ſtrangers reſort from moſt parts of Barbary und 
MNigritia; Andi is faid, that though theſe } 
. to at leaſt ten thouſand” „ beſiches their 
 fervatits and <atrle, th y are all mi ntlined at the pudlic 
expence,” there being perſons appointed to dreſs their 
nia and to os Fe them with W 0 other neceſſurſes, 


duns. The 
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A SYSTEM OF 


tains; with a ſufficient body of ſoldiers, prevent all diſ- 
orders; and if a thief be taken, he is immediately put to 
death, and his fleſh chrown to the dogs. 
They have a remarkable cuſtom, which is, that when 
at war with any neighbouring ſtate, they obſerve a truce 
three days in the week with all ſtrangers, for the encou- 
ragement of trade; the. ſame truce is likewiſe obſerved 
during the two months of the above fair. 
This country produces very little wheat, but ag; of 
barley, dates, good paſture, and variety of cattle.” The 
inhabitants are ſaid to be ſo numerous, as to be able to 
bring ſixty thouſand men into the field, Their dreſs is 
only a ſhort ſtriped woollen or linen jacket, with half 
ſleeves, over which they throw a long coat or gown of 
coarſe woollen cloth, under which hangs either a dagger, 
or a ſhort two- edged ſword · We —— weapons, when 
at war, are. the ſcymitar, ſpear, and ſhort gun. 

A part of this 2 was once conquered by the Por- 
tugueſez but the natives ſoon recovered: their liberty, 


: 
* 
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being quite exhayfted' by hunger, thirſt, and Faris, 
Theit hare at night is « Tubterragepus dun ns = 
ten yards in diameter, into which they deſcend by a rope- 
ladder, which is afterwards drawn up, and the mouth of 
the ptiſoh covered with an iron grate. In ſhort, their 
inhuman taſk-maſters take a ſingular pleaſure in tor- 
mentitig theſe ' unhappy people: they Hor erst 
thoſe that are married from hard labour; a favour which 
is indulged the women, on account of their breeding and 
nurſing, a new brood of flaves : but theſe are neither 
better fed, clothed, nor lodged than the reſt. 
The language of this country is the Araboſt, or mo- 
dern Arabic, which is ſpoken not only in all the cities 
towns, villages, and tents of this empire, but is under- 
ſtood throughout all Bar bary, and indeed throughout the 
Turks dominions,, hits GE | 
'" "The dreſs of the people of Morocco is not ungraceful. 
he men wear ſhort ſhirts, with very broad ſleeves that 
ſometimes hang down; but are more frequently tucked up 
to keep them cool. "They have linen breeches tied about 
their waiſt next their ſcin. Over their ſhirt they wear a 
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peror of Morocc . 
een wy! 
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which they enjoyed till they were ſubdued. by em- 
KO oN 111 
1s 39 3.2987 197 LITE ny F | 
EF a 7 8 rol © IT. 14 
vo £146; 8 E C T. 7 X. 2A wd 1 | 
Of the different Inhabitants of Morocco. Their Perſons, 
Dr, Entertainments, Manners, and Cuſtoms. 
IH inhabitants of this empire are compoſed of a 
mixture of different. nations, particularly of the 
-Moers, who are chiefly; the deſcendants. of thoſe who 
were driven out of Spain 3 and, though poor and Op- 
preſſed, are very numerous, eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt; 
dut they have no trading veſſels, nor carry on any im- 
mediate commerce with foreign nations. Theſe are ſaid 
to he covetous, ſuperſtitious, great cheats, jealous, vin · 
The Berebers, or, as they ſtyle themſelves; the ancient 
natives, are people who, ſtill; follow. their old cuſtoms, 
uſe their ancient language, and live in huts on tae moun- 
| Joying their liberty, they having 
y ſu ued. o atom 17851 to | 
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pay A kind of tribute, 
lunder than inquſt 


from 


the. moſt, part ſuch as 
al; and, though-they bea 
to be the chief traders 


and: Tunis, yet 


by the Chriftians. Theſe guard the gates of the royal 
ee fortified places; and ſome of them are diſtri- 
buted among the governors of the 


7 7 


here alſo, very numerous, and are m 
treated than in Afgiers and Tunis. Theſe | 
ing, who cauſes them to be employed in the hardeſt 
and the vileſt offices, almoſt without intermiſſion. 
poor pittance allowed them daily, conſiſts of a pound 
of coarſe barley-bread, dipped in a little oil, which 
n to —— N50 Ao | meh 
ways other is employed in ſome painfu 
Their dreſs conſiſis of a long coarſe woollen 
which ſerves them for cap, ſhirt, coat, 

In this N ſituation they 

ales and alles, 


carts with m and more 81 
inadvertency. or intermiſſion of 
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r labour, though perhaps 


wy together, which is often embroidered with gold or ſilver 
thread. Round the waiſt they tie a ſcarf of filk or ſtuff, 
_ which they ſtick large knives, with: the handles either 


the ſtufft; only the upper garment worn by the poor is a 
5 1 coatſe, thick, woollen cloth; with holes at the top to put 
their arms th 


e tioned, with Which they cover their: heads, 


| the waiſt, to ſhew their embroi 


ing; and though a man might live a year in one of their 


cloth veſt, or waiſtcoat, very ſhort, made to ſit cloſe to the 
body, and faſtened with ſmall buttons and loops ſet cloſe 


ſome: valuable metals or ivory inlaid and the ſheaths 
tipt with ſilver. The outer garment is either the al. 
hague, or the albornooce; the former is a piece of fine 
white woollen ſtuff, five or ſix yards in length, and about 
one and a half broad, which they wrap round them above 
and below their arms; a dreſs which reſembles the draper) 
of antique figures ; the albornooce is eiter made of clot 
— — Ruff napped, and bas ſome reſemblance to a 
ſhort. cloak; but is joined a little way before, from the 
neck downwards, having two or, three rows of ſhort 
ſtripes worked in the ſtu and fringed at the ends: the 
bottom and ſides. are edged with a deep fringe, and at the 
neck behind there:hangs. a peaked cowl, with a taſſel at 


the end. With :this/cowl they can cover their heads to 
keep off the weather. On their heads, which they always 


keep ſhaved, they wear a little red cap, which'they make - 
into a turban, by rolling muſlin about it; but when they 
into the country, they wear a handſome cane hat, to 
| the ſun. The alcaides have: a: broad leather 
belt, embroidered. with gold, in which they bang their 
ſcymitars. They all go bare- but wear ſlippers 
of red and yellow leathet without heels. 
„ The. Mors in general dreſs after this manner, without 
any other. difference! than! in the richneſa and fineneſs of 


rough, inſtead of ſleeves: this reaches to 
5 and hangs looſe about their bodies. fad; 

| er the: women go abroad, they:drefi nearly like 
the: men, their upper t being the e e 
J ing it 
down over their-foreheads cloſe to — un er- 
neath tie RAC White cloth to hide the lower part of 
the face. The albague covers, all hut their degs, which, 
; when. they. are at home, or viſit from the tops of their 
houſes, are generally naked; only ſame ladieg of ſuperior 
rank have their drawers ſo long that they reach to their 
feet, and hang in great looſe folds about their legs, They 
wear the ſame kind of flippers as the men. Within doors 
they have only a ſingle binder about their forcheads, and 
their hair hangs behind in two large plaits at full length. 
alſo wear at a veſt from the hoſom to 
i f ſhifts 3 and faſten 
large pieces of muſlin to the ſleeves of their, veſt, which 
hang down very low, in the manner of rufſles. They 
| wear a ſhort petticoat over, their drawers, have large ear- 
rin in their ears, with bracelets on their arms and legs. 
he women are remarkable for their Hine: eyes, and 


ſome of them have yery.beautiful:fkins, which Mr. Min- 
du, ons of: the Lathe amrbailador's retinue in the 


1720, ſays they han etimes an opportunity of oblery- 


tons without hangs br ap noe ofa Mooriib woman in the 
ſtreets, yet when; theſe Eugliſo gentlemen) met them in 


fields, or 


ſolely owing to their ſtrength 


ha 


o 
- 


th ſaw thee on the houſp-tops, if nous of the 
Oh : Afoers 
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Moors were in ſight they would unveil, and, laugh till: 
the appearance of a Moor obliged them to conceal their 
faces again. | TY 

The above author obſerves, that the men are of a 
ſwarthy complexion, intermixed with a race of well- 
looking men, ſomewhat fairer than the reſt. They are 

nerally luſty, ſtrong limbed, active, laborious, and en- 

ure with ſurpriſing reſolution the heats of ſummer and 
the cold rains of winter. Thus a meſſenger will go from 
Tetuan to Mequinez, which is a hundred and fifty miles, 
for a Barbary ducat, of the value of three ſhillings and 
ſixpence; and when caught in a ſtorm of rain, will 
only look out for a buſh or high ſtone, and ſitting down 
on his hams, with his back towards it, remain in that 
poſture the whole night ; or; if the weather be fair, will 
wrap himſelf up in his clothes, and paſs the night ſleep- 
ing on the graſs. It is ſaid that the moſt famous footmen 
will go a hundred and eighty miles in three days. They 
ſwim the rivers, even in the depth of winter, if not de- 
terred by the rapidity of the current; and when they take 
a journey of ſeven or eight days, carry only a little meal 
and a few raiſins or figs in a ſmall goat's ſkin. 

When a Moor is diſpoſed to give an entertainment to 
his neighbours, his women go to the top of the houſe, 
where they continue till the yup are gone, Their en- 
tertainments generally conſiſt of c/cuſu, which is thus 
made: they put fine flour into a large flat pan, and moiſ- 
tening it with water, roll it up into ſmall balls. Theſe 
they put-into a kind of colander, that ſerves for the cover 
of a pot, in which meat and fowls, are ſte wing; whence 
it receives the heat and ſteam. As ſoon as it is enough, 
it is put into a diſh, and ſtrong broth being poured over 
it, they put in the meat and fowls, and ſerve it up. Their 
diſhes are either pewter or earthen-ware, wide at the top 
and narrow at the bottom, ſomewhat like a high crown- 
ed hat turned with the crown downwards. 
They ſit croſs-legged on the floor, placing their diſhes 
on a large piece of Morocco leather, that ſerves both for 
table and table cloth. While they eat, a ſervant ſtands 
by with a great bow] of water in one hand, and a narrow 
long piece of blue linen in the other, to wipe their right 
hands, with which they pull the victuals to pieces, it be- 
ing generally ſtewed to rags. They never uſe the left 
hand in eating, becauſe that is always uſed on neceſſar 
and leſs cleanly occaſions.— Theſe cuſtoms are in . 
conformity to thoſe which prevail at Oraheite, and many 
other iſlands in the midſt of the great Pacific Ocean. 
They eat without ſpeaking, and after their meals drink 
water or ſherbet, their religion forbidding them the uſe 
of wine and all other intoxicating liquors; yet moſt of 
them will get drunk with ſtrong drink of any kind, if 
they can get it. They are ſo very fond of butter- milk, 
which is their chief deſert, that when they would ſpeak 
of the extraordinary ſweetneſs of any thing, they com- 
pare it with that. | EILW eee BJ 9 

They bury their butter in the ground to make it keep, 
and do not diſlike it when it is three or four years old. 
They alſo wrap up the cauls, ſuet, and fat of cows, 
ſheep, and goats in great rolls, which in winter are ſold 
to-the-poor inſtead of butter. Their bread is, however, 
extremely cheap and good. | een 


k 


When they are in their houſes, they are always fitting 
or lying on mats; and if they ever go out on foot, it is 


never farther than to make a viſit, unleſs their buſineſs | 
requires it; but they daily ſpend five or ſix hours before |. 


their doors, fitting on their hams, for they think it ex- 


tremely ridiculous for any one to walk up and down a | 


room: Why, ſay they, ſhould a man remove from 
„% one end of the room to the other, without apparent 
„ cauſe? Cannot he as well ſtay where he is, as go to 
the other end, merely to come back again?? 

It is here reckoned fo ſnameful a thing for a man to 
make water in a ſtandin 
found guilty of it are excluded from being evidence in 
any trial. Whether this be in order to prevent any drop 
of their urine falling upon their clothes, which they 
eſteem a legal defilement, is not eaſily determined; they 
are, however, very careful to ſquat down, like the fe- 
males, whenever {Ie make this evacuation.— The Laſ- 
cars, and ſome other natives of the 4, Indies, have the 


lame practice. 921 | 


+ 


poſture, that thoſe who are | 


| ſons, the prince received him ſitting on a filk 
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The women in labour have alſo a ſtrange ſuperſtitious 
cuſtom of ſending to a ſchool for five little boys, four of 
whom are directed to hold the four corners of a cloth, in 
each of which an egg is tied, and running with it through 
the ſtreets, fing prayers alternately ; upon which is 
Moors come out of their houſes with bottles or pitchers 
of water, which they pour into the middle of the cloth 3 
and by this means they expect to have an eaſy and quick 
delivery. | | 
Ss Ber. XI. 
Of the Government of Morocco, the deſpotic Power of the 
Emperor, his Titles, Laws, Revenues, Navy, Land For- 
ces, Mariner of making War, and the Puniſhments in- 
ited on Criminals, A account of the Loſs of The Litch- 
field Man of War on the Coaft of Morocco. The Con- 
queſl of Mazagan from the Portugueſe. Haſtilities with 
the Dutch, and War with Spain. | 


HERE is not, perhaps, upon earth a more deſpotic 
government than that of Morocco: for their reli- 


| gion, laws, ancient cuſtoms, and inbred prejudices, all 


conſpire to render the monarch abſolute, and to confirm 
the ſubjects in the moſt abject ſtate of ſlavery. The king, 
or emperor, who has the title of farif} is not only al: 
lowed to have an uncontroulable property and power over 
the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects, but even over their 
conſciences too ; he being the only perſon who, as the 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet, ſets up for being the principal in- 
terpreter of the Koran, and appoints all the judges under 
him. Whenever therefore any of his laws are enacted 
and proclaimed (as they are commionly dohe by his 
governors in all places of his dominions, that none may 
plead ignorance), they are every where received with an' 
implicit and religious ſubmiſſion. His ſubjectg are even 
bred up with a notion, that thoſe who die in the execution 


of his commands are immediately admitted into Paradiſe; 


and thoſe that have the honour to die by his hand, to a 
ſtill greater degree of © happineſs there. Whence it 
is not ſurpriſing that we find on the one fide ſuch 


cruelty, oppreſſion, and tyranny ; and on the other ſuch 


paſſive ſubmiſſion and voluntary ſlavery. | . 

When the honourable Charles Stuart, ambaſſador from 
England, appeared before the empetor of Morocco, he 
found him mounted on a black horſe, which the negroes 
fanned, and beat off the flies with'cloths ; while an um- 
brella was kept conſtantly twirling over the emperor's 
head, to produce a little wind; the man that carried it 
taking care to move as the horſe did, that the ſun might 
not ſhine upon him. His dreis differed little from that 
of his baſhas; but the hilt of his ſcymitar was of gold, 
ſet with large emeralds; his ſaddle was covered with 
ſcarlet cloth, embroidered with gold, with one piſtol in 
a cloth caſe on the left ſide. His baſhas proſtrated them- 
ſelves before him, kiſſed the ground, and riſing, went up 
to him and kiſſed his feet ; which they all do very often 


| when he talks to them, and then retire backwards into 


their places. | 1 | 
The emperor treated the ambaſſador with great civility : 
he was named Muley Abdalla, and was eighty- ſeven 


years of age, about fifty of which he had ſpent on the 


throne. But though his behaviour to the Engl was full 
of civility, our author obſerves, he might juſtly be term- 
ed a monſter in the human form, and one of the moſt 
bloody tyrants that ever plagued mankind ; for his life 
was one continued ſcene of exactions, murders, and the 
moſt horrid acts of cruelty, daily exerciſed on his ſlaves 
and his wretched ſubjects. Vet this monſter was eſteemed 
a ſaint; he was continually proſtrating himſelf on the 
earth to offer up his petitions to heaven, and as 128 
tually exerciſing wanton acts of inhumanity. By his 
four wives, and the many thouſand women he had had ian 
his ſeraglio during his long reign, he is ſaid to have had 
ſeven hundred ſons able to mount a horſe; but the num 
ber of his daughters is unknown. 2 EE. 
On the ambaſſador's going to viſit one of the emperor's 
wrought with gold in large flowers. He had two black 
boys fanning him, one of them dreſſed in a veſt of black 
and white flowered velvet, the other's was of yellow vel- 


22 ſpeckled with black. The prince's garment was 
| 6 G : Dee of 
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of rich cloth of ged. The Engliþ had chairs brought 


them, and fat down for ſome time, the ambaſſador talk- 
ing to the prince by one of the captives, who reſted him- 
ſelf on his hands and knees at the threſhold of the door; 
and, when he ſpoke to the prince, proſtrated himſelf al- 
moſt cloſe to the ground. 

The tyranny of the emperors of Morocco is chiefly 
exerciſed on the Moors and ſlaves; for the Arabs, al- 
though they are tributary, are not to be treated with 
ſuch rigour. 

The emperor has here eftabliſhed a branch of deſpo- 
tiſm, which renders him extremely powerful and for- 
midable ; that is, his being the ſole heir to all his ſubjects, 
in virtue of which he ſeizes on all their effects, and makes 
only ſuch proviſion for their families as he thinks proper ; 
frequently leaving them entirely deſtitute of ſupport. 
To preſerve, however, ſome ſpecious ſhadow of juſtice, 
he allows the mufti a kind of ſuperiority in ſpirituals, 
and the meaneſt ſubje& the power of ſummoning him 
before the muſti s . tribunal ; but the danger of ſuch an 
attempt, which would probably be no leſs than death, 1s 
alone ſufficient to deter any man from it. 

The titles aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco are 
thoſe of moſt gracious, mighty, and noble emperor of 


Africa, king of Fez and Morocco, Tafilet, Suz, Dahra, | 


and all the AMgarbe and its territories in Africa; grand 
Harif, or xarif (that is ſucceſſor, or vicegerent) of the 


great prophet Mabomet. 


The judges are either ſpiritual or temporal, or rather 
n and military: the mufti and cadis are judges 
in all religious and civil affairs; and the baſbas, go- 
verners, alcaides, and other military officers, of thoſe 
affairs that relate to the ſtate and the army. Theſe are 
all the moſt. obſequious ſlaves to their prince, and the 
moſt rapacious tyrants to his ſubjects; for from them 
151 can obtain neither juſtice nor favour without a bribe. 
eed it cannot be otherwiſe in an arbitrary govern- 
ment, where the higheſt poſts are bought of the prince 
at a moſt extravagant rate, and only enjoyed by paying 
an exorbitant tribute to him; and bribing the courtiers 
about the monarch's perſon to prevent their being ſup- 
planted by flanderers, or higher bidders. 72 
Another very conſiderable branch of the revenue ariſes 
from the piratical trade, which brings the greater ſums 
into the emperor's treaſury, as he is at no expence, either 
in fitting out veſſels, or maintaining the men, and yet 


Has a tenth both of all the cargo and of all the captives : | 


beſides which he obtains all the reſt by paying fifty crowns 

head; by which means he engroſles all the flaves, 
whoſe ranſom he fixes at a very high rate ; and while 
they ſtay, has all the profit of their labour, without al- 
l them any other maintenance than a little bread 
and oil; nor any other affiſtance, when fick, than what 
medicines they receive gratis from a Spaniſh convent, 
which he tolerates, and which is forced to pay him an 
annual preſent for that toleration, beſides furniſhing the 
court with medicines, and the ſlayes who are unable. to 


work with lodging and diet. 


Another branch of his revenue confiſts in the tenth 
part of all cattle, corn, fruit, honey, wax, hides, and 
ather produce, which is exacted of the Arabs and Be- 
maler s, as well as the natives, and are farmed by his 
. vernors, and alcaides. 3 
The Zews and Cbriſtians alſo pay a capitation; the 
former of ſix crowns. per head on, all males from fiſteen 
5 and upwards, beſides arbitrary impoſts and fines, 
t on the Chriſtians, for the liberty of trading in his 
dominions, riſes and falls according to their number, and 
the commerce they carry on; and when. once ſettled 
there, they cannot leave the country without forfeiting. 
all their effects to the crown. Wo, | 


* 


Tbe duties on imports and exports are another branch 


of. his income; but as the trade of Morocco is not very 


conſiderable, the amount of it cannot be great. Indeed 
eonſul Hatfield has computed the whole annual revenue 


amount to no more than five. hundred quintals of | 


ſilver, each quintal, or hundred weight, worth ſome- 
what. above three hundred and thirty pounds ſterling: 
ſa that the whole, according to him, amounts to no more 
one hundred ſixty-five. thauſand pounds 3 a. very 


— revenue for ſo large an empire. Rat the prince W crwaley, that fill the mind with horror at the h 
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little occaſion for money, fince he has almoſt every thin 
without it ; befides, the neceſlaries and luxuries of li 
are exceeding cheap. 

The navy of Morocco has conſiderably increaſed within 
the laſt twenty years. In 1775, authentic accounts of 
the naval force made it to conſiſt of eight frigates, 
twelve galliots, and four xebecs, at the different ports 
of Laracha, Tetuan, Sallee, and Tangier. Theſe ſhips 
| were manned with upwards of three thouſand ſeamen, - 
It is a ſingular happineſs to the Chri/tian traders, that in 
the whole empire there is not one good harbour ; that of 
Sallee, which is the beſt, being almoſt dry at low water, 
and has beſides a very incoavenient bar, which prevents 
ſhips of any burthen from entering. They alfo want 
timber for building ſhips, and tackle for rigging them; 
with which, as well as with powder and ſhot, they are 
furniſhed by England and Holland. So little formidable 
were they at ſea, that, in the year 1716, a ſmall Egli 
\ frigate of twenty guns, with an active commander, by 
taking ſome of their ſhips, and running others aſhore, 
ſtruck ſuch terror among them, that the name of captain 
| De/garno, like that of tome other warriors of diſtinguiſhed 
bravery, was uſed by the women of Sallee and Mamora to 
{till their peeviſh children. & | 
Tue land forces, among which are the greateſt part of 

the renegadoes, are diſperſed in diftant parts to garriſon 
the caſtles and forts on the frontiers. The pay of theſe 
 foot-ſoldiers is no more than about three ſhillings and 
four-pence a month, with a ſmall allowance of flour; 
and they appear half naked, and half ſtarved. The 
| Moors are neither much better paid, nor equipped; but 
the choiceſt troops, both of horſe and foot, are the ne- 
groes, who being brought hither from the other fide of 
the river Senegal, when young, are trained up for the 
army, and attain to tolerable proficiency in the. uſe of 
arms. Theſe are computed to amount, including both 
' horſe and foot, to about forty thouſand, and the Moors 
are pretty near as many. Theſe laſt forces are, however, 
neither raiſed, paid, nor armed at the emperor's ex- 
pence; but, upon any expedition, are ſent to him by the 
| alcaides, every one of which is obliged to furniſh his 
particular quota, according to the extent of his govern- 
ment: every town and village being obliged to maintain 
a number proportionable to its extent and conſequence, 
to be armed and ready to march upon the ſlighteſt no- 
tice. | FOR: 
| Their martial (kill. and diſcipline is amazingly rude 
and imperfeR, if we except their dexterity in riding and 
| horſemanſhip. When they engage an enemy, they place 
the horſe on the two wings, and the foot in the centre, 
in the form of a creſcent, and where the ground will 
allow it, the infantry are never more than two ranks 
deep: but theſe have neither diſcipline nor order; the 
only mark of courage they ſhew, is in beginning the 
attack with a loud ſhout, which is followed by a ſhort 
n for victory. The cavalry neareſt to 
the emperor chiefly conſiſt of negroes armed with guns, 
piſtols, and ſcymitars, and that fartheſt from him only 
with muſquets and lances. The infantry are variouſly 
armed, ſome with guns, others with bows, ſlings, broad 
ſwords, ſhort pikes, and clubs. With theſe weapons 
they engage the enemy with a kind of enthuſiaſtic fury, 
rather than like a well-diſciplined army; but if th 
meet with a firm oppoſition, are eaſily routed; and, 
when this is the caſe, are with great difficulty rallied 
again : eſpecially if the enemy be of the ſame religion as 
themſelves. | 

The Arebs and Berebers are ſeldom called in as auxi- 
liaries ; becauſe, being under a forced ſubjection, they 
cannot be ſafely truſted, They are, however, required 
to furniſh the emperor's troops with corn, barley, cattle, 
butter, oil, honey, &c. wherever they encamp. The 
Arabs, who are very numerous, and at the ſame time 
brave and fond of liberty, would ſoon ſhake off the yoke, 
were they not kept in awe by the want of good arms. 
The puniſhments inflicted on criminals are the fame 
as thoſe: we ſhall find deſcribed in other parts of Barbary, 
except ſuch as flow from the arbitrary ſentence of their 
monarchs; as, ſawing aſunder, either length or croſs- 
wiſe; burning by flow: fires ; and other inſtances of 
are recital; 
10 | . eſpecially 


{ | 
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eſpecially as they are frequently inflicted on the innocent, 

and ate the effects of jealouſy, revenge, detraction, and 

frequently of drunkenneſs or diſappointment. The rene- 
does, on attempting to return to Chriſtianity, are ſtripped 

quite naked, and anointed all over with tallow, and hav- 

ing a chain faſtened about their Joins, are dragged from 
riſon to the place of execution, and there burned. 

In the year 1758, the Litchfield, an Engliſh man of 
war of fifty guns, together with a tranſport and bomb 
tender, were loſt upon the rocks which run out from the 
weſtern coaſt of Morocco, about thirty miles from Saffy. 
They belonged to a ſquadron under the command of com- 
modore Keppel, which was proceeding to reduce the 
iland of Gorez. Three hundred and eighty-eight per- 
ſons were ſaved from the three ſhips, among whom were 
three women, and an infant; 130 periſhed on board the 
Litchfield. The Mooriſb peaſants treated thoſe wretched 
people with great inhumanity; but, in conſequence of the 
interpoſition of the Dani conful reſiding at Sallee, they 
were provided with neceſſaries, and conducted to Mo- 
rocto; and, by orders from the emperor, captain Barton 
of the Litchfield, and all the officers, were ſuffered to be 
at large; but the common men were employed in labo- 
rious occupations for four months, when, the terms of 
the ranſom being adjuſted, they were conducted to Salle, 
and there embarked on board an Engliſh man of war, 
which conveyed them to Gibraltar, ind from thence they 
proceeded immediately to England. During their ſtay 
at Morocco, the officers received many civilities and much 
relief from one of the emperor's wives, whoſe grandfather 
had been an Engliſb renegadoe. | 

In the year 1769, the emperor beſieged and took the 
city of Mazagan from the Portugueſe, and that ſame year 
entered into treaties with the courts of Spain and Por- 
tugal. In 1774, he entered into a league with the A.- 
gerines, to diſpoſſeſs the Chriſtian powers of the ſettle- 
ments held by them on the coaſts of Africa, which 
cauſed the court of Madrid to declare war againſt him. 
Melilla and Penon de Velox, places which the Spaniards 
hold on the coaſt of Morocco, were beſieged by the em- 

ror; but being bravely defended, ſucceſsfully reſiſted 

is attacks. On the commencement of the followin 
year, the emperor declared war againſt the ſtates-genera 
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of the United Provinces. The Dutch endeavoured to pur- 


prince, but in vain; the preſents were accepted, but 
hoſtilities were not ſuſpended. SIR 

The emperor having failed in his attempts to poſleſs 
himſelf of the Spaniſh forts, ſent an embaſſy to Spain to 
treat of peace; but the court of Madrid preſcribed, as the 
conditions, that the emperor ſhould pay four millions of 
dollars for the expences of the war; ſhould yield a tract 
of country round each of the fortifications which were 
held by the Spaniards on his coaſt; and ſurrender to 
Spain the port of Tetuan, and the iſland of Mag ador. But 
ſuch humiliating conditions, dictated whilſt a formidable 
fleet was preparing to attack Algiers, were rejected with 
diſdain by the Mooriſh prince, when the deſign upon 
that neighbouring ſtate proved abortive: acts of hoſtility 
have therefore been carried on at ſea, by the ſhips of the 
two powers, ever lince. | 1 

During the memorable blockade and ſiege of Gibraltar, 
which continued from June 1779 to the beginning of 
the year 1783, very little ſuccour was thrown in to the 
beſieged by the Moors from the African ſide of the ſtraits; 
and fuch produce of the country as was procured, was in 


- 


conſequence of large preſents, and much attention paid to | 


the emperor. - ] 
"ECT. I ED 

Of the Religion, Super/litions, and Ignorance of the People of 
HE eſtabliſhed religion, both among the Moors and 

. Arabs, is the Mabometan, of the ſect of Meirch. 

he Moors are in particular extremely ſuperſtitious, and 

expreſs a more than common abhorrence againſt all 

Chriſtians, to whom they uſually give the name of dogs. 

On particular days they are ſaid to place a variety of 
' proviſions on the tombs of their deceaſed relations; and 

bury with them gold, ſilver, jewels, and other treaſures, . 


TO "Ut 


to enable them to live the more at their eaſe in the other 
world. But theſe are rather Pagan than Mabometax 
ſuperſtitions. They are alſo ſaid to dig their graves 
narrow at the top, and broad at the bottom, in order to 
give the deceaſed more room, and preater facility in ga- 
thering up their bones at the reſurrection ; on which ac- 
count, they never inter two perſons in one grave. They 
pay a great veneration to theſe ſepulchres, embelliſhing 
them with tomb-ſtones, 'cupolas, and other ornaments, 
fotbidding all Chriſtians to approach them. Every Fri- 
day, which is their ſabbath, theſe ſepulchres are crowded 
with men and women in a blue dreſs ; but moſtly by the 
latter, they being allowed to repair thither to pay their 
tribute of tears and prayers for the dead; and by prieſts, 
who have generally cells in the neighbourhood of the 
burying places, which are out of town, and for a little 
money join their devotions with a ſeeming zeal and fer- 
vency. | | 

In their moſques they behave with great decency, and 
ſeeming devotion ; and if a man be convicted of having 
abſented hitnſelf from them during eight days, he is for 
the firſt fault rendered incapable of being a witneſs in 
any court of judicature, is fined for the ſecond, and 
burnt as a heretic for the third : but as for the women, 
they are never permitted to enter them, they being ob- 
__ pray at home, or at the ſepulchres juſt men- 
tioned, | 

They allow ſalvation for all, of what nation or re- 
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| ligion ſoever, that die before they are fifteen years of age: 
but to none beyond it, except to the 22 


| ahbometans of 
their own ſet. They, like the other Mahometans, rec- 
kon ideots and madmen among their ſaints of the firſt 
claſs, and build chapels to them after their death, which 
are viſited with great devotion, and are eſteemed ſanc= 
tuaries for all crimes, except treaſon. As the Koran for- 


: bids all games of chance, that prohibition is, ſo trig 

' obſerved in Morocco, that the people of all ranks con- 
tent themſelves with playing at cheſs, draughts, and the 
like games, and expreſs the utmoſt abhorrence for cards, 
dice, &c, and if any perſon has loſt his money at any 
game, and complains of it to the cady, he will order it 
to be immediately reſtored to him, and the winner to be 
| baſtinadoed or fined. Indeed they uſually play only for 
a treat of coffee, or ſome other trifle, 

chaſe the reſtoration of peace, by ſending preſents to this | 


They ſuffer neither Chriſtian nor Fews to enter into 


their moſques, or to have any carnal converſation. with 
their women; and if any of them are found guilty of 


either, they muſt turn Mabometans, or be burned or 
[impaled alive. They are ftri& obſervers of their rama- 
dan, or lent ; and the very corſairs, though the baſeſt 
villains under the ſun, will keep this long faſt on ſhip- 
board; and if a renegado is found to neglect it, he is 
puniſhed with one or two hundred blows on the ſoles of 
his feet. | 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that they pay the 
utmoſt regard to the name of Gad, and Wa. great 
abhorrence of the impious cuſtom ſo much in vogue 
among many who call themſelves Cbriſtians, of ſwear- 
ing upon the moſt trivial occaſions, which the greateſt 
reſentment cannot provoke them to, much leſs to uſe 
blaſphemous and indecent expreſſions in ſpeaking of the 
Supreme Being. Nor are they ever guilty of duelling or 
murder; they never kill but in war; for their religion 
allows_of no pardon for murder; and it is with the 
utmoſt reluctance that they ever engage in battle with 
thoſe of their own religion, F 

They are no leſs commendable for their obſervance 
of ſome of the ſocial duties. Their reſpect and obe- 
dience to their parents, ſuperiors, and even a younger 
brother to an elder, is very remarkable; for before them, 
they neither dare to fit or ſpeak without being bid. They 
are extremely jealous of the honour of their wives, and 
impatient of the leaſt blemiſh, or ſuſpicion that is 
upon it. They are moderate in their eating, and with 
reſpect to drinking of wine and other intoxicating li- 
quors, it is forbidden by their law: tho' this prohibi- 
tion is perhaps the leaſt obſerved, many even of their great 
men indulging themſelves with drinking them, privately. 
However, thoſe perſons, of whatever rank, who abſtain 


from them, and regale themſelyes only with coffee, ſher« 
bet, and ſuch ſober liquors, are the moſt eſteemed. * | 
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The prieſts and doors of the law are the only per- 
Tons of any learning; tho' a few of the people can read, 
write, and caſt accounts: even theſe are much neglected 
by their princes and nobles, many of whom, like the 
late emperor Muley Ibmael, can neither write nor read. 
The people are, however, fond of the pretended ſcience 
of aſtrology, and place great confidence in charms. 
There are, however, ſome regular ſchools in all their 
cities and great towns, for teaching children to read, 
write, and caſt accounts; but all the books they are 
taught, conſiſt only of ſome ſhort catechiſms, and the 
Koran. When a boy has once gone through the laſt, he is 
handſomely dreſſed, ſet upon a horſe, and led in triumph 
through the town by the reſt of the ſchool- boys. 


SECT. XIII. | 
Of the Trade and Coins of Morocco, 


HE commerce carried on here is almoſt entirely 

confined to the Jets and Chriſtiant; the Moors 
neither underſtand it, nor have any trading veſlels of 
their own; whence th- whole navigation is carried on 
by European ſhips, chiefly thoſe belonging to the Engliſh 
and French; but this trade is not a fourth part ſo ex- 
tenſive as it might be. 

The principal goods exported are elephants teeth, 
eftrich feathers, topper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, 
raiſins, olives, almonds, gum-arabic, ſandrac, and fine mats. 

"The uſual imports are arms, bullets, gunpowder, hard 
ware, iron in bars, lad, linen and woollen cloths, all which 
formerly paid a duty of ten per cent. but now only eight ; 
beſides which, the ſhips trading to Morocco pay a barrel 
of gunpowder for entrance, with twelve more for loading 
and anchorage, and twelve to the captain of the port. 
Yet veſſels ſailing to and from Gibraltar, pay but half 
that duty; this being an indulgence granted by the late 
Muley Iſbmacl, who had a particular regard for the Eng- 
Ip, more than for any other Europeans. The Engliſh 
and French conſulage is eight dollars; and every French 

and Spaniſh ſhip pays three more to the hoſpital or con- 
vent of y 1:2 friars, founded there for the benefit of 
Chr:/tian ſlaves. But what is extremely detrimental to 
their commetce, is their diſhoneſty ; for they. are ſaid to 
cheat all the ſtrangers they can, both in their weights 
and meaſures, particularly in their filver-coin, which be- 
fides its wear, is generally clipped by the Fews ; ſo that 
if a man does not carry a pair of ſcales in his pocket, he 
is ſure to be cheated. bo 

They alſo carry on a conſiderable inland trade by 
their caravans, which ſet out twice a year from Fez to 
Mecca and Medina, and carry variety of their woollen 
manufactures, ſome of which are very fine and beautiful, 
beſides Morocco leather, cochineal, indigo, and oftrich 
feathers ; in return for which they bring ſilks, muſlins, 
and a variety of drugs. They likewiſe ſend large cara- 
vans into Nigritia, conſiſting of many thouſand camels ; 
which bring back negro flaves, oſtrich feathers, ivory, 
and pold-duft. 1 On | 

*he coins of Morocco are of three ſorts. The loweſt, 

called a ſluice, is a ſmall piece of copper a little leſs than 
a farthing; twenty of theſe make a blankit, which is a 
ſmall filver coin worth about two-pence Engliſh. This 
laft is moſt in uſe; and, for want of being milled, is ſo 
liable to be clipt by the Fews, that if care be not taken 
to weigh them, one is ſure to be a loſer; for though 
both the Fews and Moors will uſe their utmoſt endeayours 
to put them off, yet if they be light they will refuſe to 
take them, except by weight, in order to be melted again ; 
for the Fews, being both clippers and coiners, get con- 
ſiderably by both. This renders trading very trouble- 
ſome, Locks if one of theſe pieces be but cracked it 
will be refuſed ; and ? 
made in that coin, gold being very ſcarce. hep 

The only gold coin current in this country is the 
ducat, which is not unlike that of Hungary, and is worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling ; and three of them make a 
moidore. Merchants accounts are kept by ounces, each 
of which contains four blankits ; and four of theſe laſt 
make a ducat accompt, or, as they ſtyle it, a metical. 
But in payments to ernment they require no leſs 


et large payments are 


N 
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every where the caſe; for the ſoil differs greatly, ſome 


. 


off that ſubjection to the Porte, which they had yielded 
for upwards of 200 years, ever ſince the days of the 
famous Barbaroſſa. Algiers firſt led the way, by not only 
refuſing, in expreſs terms, to. pay the arrears of tribute 
due to the Grand Signier, but to admit any ſuch demand 
in future, | | 
generally _ 


4 Dibridtion of the principal Blacei in the een Groen. 


to the pronunciation of the Moors and Arabs, Tlemſen, 
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ounces and ducats, or meticals, are imaginary, With 
reſpect to the three real ſpecies above-mentioned, the 
Mahometan religion not permitting them to bear the e&, 
of the prince, or of any other perſoh, they are only 
ſtamped with ſome Arabic characters. 4 


SECT, XIV. 

Of the Kindgom of ALG1EtRs. 
Its Sitnation, Extent, Provinces, Soil, and Climate, Its 
recent Recovery from its long Subjeftion to the PorTE. 
WI now come to the kingdom of Algiers, which is 

bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea; 
on the eaſt by the river Zaine, the ancient Tuſca, which 
ſeparates it from Tunis; on the ſouth by Zabara, or the 
Deſart ; and on the weſt by the village of Twunt, and 
the mountains of Trara, which ſeparate it from Mo. 
roccoz extending in length, according to Dr. Shaw, from 
ſixteen minutes weſt longitude from London to the river 
Zaine, in nine degrees ſixteen minutes eaſt, or four hun- 
dred and fixty miles. To the welt it is generally about 
ſixty miles broad; but the eaſtern part is no where leſs 
than a hundred miles in breadth, 

This country is at preſent divided into three provinces, 
that of Tremeſen, or Tlemſen, to the weſt ; the province 
of Titterie, which lies to the ſouth ; and Conflantia, 
which lies to the eaſt. Each of theſe provinces is go- 
verned by a bey, or viceroy, appointed and removed at 
pleaſure by the dey of Algiers. 

The remarkable chain of mountains ſometimes placed 
between this country and the Zabara, and at others 
reckoned within the dominions of Algiers, is thought to 
be a continuation of Mount Atlas; though theſe moun- 
tains are far from being ſo high as they have been repre- 
ſented by the ancients. For the above excellent author 
obſerves, that thoſe parts which he has ſeen are nearly 
* by ſome of the moſt lofty mountains in our 
iſland : and he queſtions whether they are any where ſo 
high as the Alps or the Appenines, 

The climate of Agiers is for the moſt part ſo mode- 
rate, that the country enjoys a conſtant verdure, the leaves 
of the trees being neither parched by the heat of ſummer, 
nor nipt by the cold of winter, The begin to bud in 
February ; in April the fruit is in its fall Bs. and moſt 
of it is ripe in May. The grapes are fit to gather in June; 
and their figs, olives, and nuts, in Augu/?. But this is not 


parts being exceſſively hot, dry, and barren ; and on that 
account lie uncultivated, the inhabitants in general being 
very negligent about agriculture : other parts, eſpecially 
the mountainous places of Tenez, Bugia, and Algiers 
Proper, are fertile in corn and other grain, and variety 
of fruits; others afford plenty of excellent paſturage, 
eſpecially the northern coaſt of Tremeſen; while the 
ſouthern fide, and other parts at a diſtance from the ſea- 
coaſt, being wild and barren, harbour a great variety of 
wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, buffaloes, wild boars, flags, 
porcupines, oftriches, and Nat er. on which account 
they have few towns, and thoſe but thinly peopled, when 
compared with the cities near the ſea ; yet being advan- 
tageouſly ſituated for an inland trade, they carry on a 
conſiderable commerce with Bilædulgerid, and other coun- 


* 


tries to the ſouth. | | 
In the year 1767, the piratical ſtates of Barbary threw 
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ment of Algiers ; particularly the Cities of Tremeſen, 

Oran, Arzew, Moſtagan, and Tenez. VA BOAR..." 
'TE ſhall begin inthe weſtern government of Algiers, , 
wich the deſcription of Tremeſen, or, according 


ce of 


; half for « gok 
than 222 and à half for a gold ducat. Theſe laſt 
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which is ſituated on the ſouthern part of the provin 


the 
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ALGciers. 


the ſame name, in thirty- four degrees forty minutes north 
latitude and in three degrees ten minutes weſt longitude, 
about thirty miles from the ſea, and ninety ſouth-weſt of 
the city of Oran. 
range of rocky precipices, upon the firſt ridge of which is 
' a long narrow piece of level ground, watered: by many 


ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, fall in a ney 


caſcades on their deſcent towards the city; the weſter- 
moſt of theſe rivulets turning a variety of mills, 

FT REMESEN is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, forty cubits 
high, flanked with towers, and made of mortar com- 
poſed of lime, ſand, and ſmall pebbles, which being well 
| tempered and wrought in a frame, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe deſcribed at Meguinen, have acquired a ſolidity 
and ſtrength not inferior to that of ſtone. The gates of 
the city, which are'five in number, have draw-bridges 
before them, with other fortifications ; and it is alſo 
fended by a ſpacious caſtle, built in the modern way with 
courts, halls, and convenient barracks for the janizaries. 
In the city is a large reſervoir of water, conducted thither 
by a ſubterraneous channel, and from thence the uſual 
demands of the city are ſupplied ; for which purpofe the 
water is conducted from thence to the caſtle, the moſques, 
* and other places. ©; | 
In the weſt part of the ny is a ſquare baſon, of Moor- 
1 work manſhip, two hundred yards long, and about 
half as broad; in which, according to a tradition of the 
inhabitants, the kings of Tremeſen took the diverſion of 
ſailing; while, at the ſame time, their ſubjects were 
taught the art of navigation: but it appears more pro- 
bable, that this baſon was deſigned as a reſervoir in caſe 
of a fiege, and to preſerve, at all other times, a quantity 
of water ſufficient to refreſh and fertilize the fine gardens 
and plantations below the city. | 
:  Tremeſen, while it was the capital of the kingdom, was 
divided into ſeveral wards, or partitions, by ſtrong walls, 
in order, perhaps, the better to put a ſtop to any inteſ- 
tine commotion, or to prolong a frege. In the year 1562 
this city contained no leſs than twenty-five thouſand 
well- built houſes, with large ftreets, and a multitude of 
fine public buildings, particularly five | py oy 
beſides: baths, hoſpitals, c. But about the year 1670, 
Haſſan, dey of Algiers, laid the greateſt part of the city 
in ruins, as 2 puniſhment for the diſaffection of irs in- 
habitants; ſo that now ſcarcely a fixth part remains of 
this famous metropolis, which was about four miles in 
circumference. Out of a hundred and fifty moſques, 
there remain no more than eight, each of which has 2 
tower of the Doric order, adorned with marble columns; 
and of a hundred and fixty public baths, only four are 

now remaining. The Fes had ten ſynagogues, but all 
of them are gone to decay; and among the ruins are 
ſeveral ſhafts of 
antiquities. /- | ; 
Ide firſt town on the coaſt worthy of notice, on pro- 
receding from the dominions of Morocco, is the city of 
On Ax, the reſidence of a bey. This was formerly a 
place of great reſort, and contained fix thouſand houſes, 
chiefly inhabited by clothiers and weavers; and thither 
came the Venetian, Genoeſe, and Catalonian merchants for 
the ſake of trade. It is ſituated in the thirty-ſeventh de- 
gree forty minutes north latitude, and had feveral noble 
moſques, beſides carayanſeras, hoſpitals, baths, and other 
public buildings; but it is now much reduced from its 
ancient extent and grandeur, and is no more than about 
a mile in compa(ſs-/ PE SIN: HS 
It is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, upon the declivity, and 
near the foot of a high mountain, on the ſummit of which 
are two caſtles. In the upper part of a large valley, 
which ſpreads itſelf at the foot of this mountain, is a 
ſpring of excellent water, which, forming a rivulet, 
adapts its courſe to the ſeveral windings of the valley, 
and, paſſing under the walls, plentifully ſupplies the city 
with water. At every opening of this valley appears a 
proſpect perfectly romantic, conſiſting of the intermin- 
gled view of precipices, plantations of orange-trees, and 
rills of water trickling down from the rocks, and form- 
ing cool and delightful retreats. Near this fine ſpring is 
another caſtle, which is alſo an important defence to the 
City. | Three of theſe caſtles are regular poligons ; but 
Laces cede” F N N 
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It is ſeated on a riſing ground below a | 


pillars, and other fragments of Roman 
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the higheſt upon the ridge, and the eaſtermoſt of thoſe 
before the town, are built like our old Eagiiſb caſtles, 
with battlements and loop-holes. 47 ei SVG 
This city was taken by the Spaniards in the year 1505, 
after which they built ſeveral beautiful churches and 
other edifices in the Reman ſtyle; and alſo imitated-the 
ans in carving, upon the friezes and other convenient 
places, inſcriptions in their own language in large eha- 
9 but after this city had continued in the poſſeſ- 
lion of the Spaniards above two hundred years; it was 
retaken by the Agerines in the year 1788. 
Oran is AkZ Ew, 


| 


At the diſtance of three miles from | 
the ancient Arſenaria, behind which the country extends 
in rich champain grounds; but on the other ſide is a view 
of the ſea from precipices that are a natural ſafe- guard to 
the place. The water now - uſed by the inhabitants is 
drawn from wells below theſe precipices; but being be- 
neath. the ſurface of the ſea, it is brackiſh. In order to 
procure the advantage of freſh water, the ancient city was 
erected on ciſterns cut in the rock, which received that 
which fell in rains; but though theſe reſervoirs fill ſub- 
lift, they are applied to a very different uſe; and ſerve 
the inhabitants as caves to dwell in. Some ruins of the 
ancient city are ſtil] to be ſeen ; capitals, ſhafts, and baſes 
of columns being ſcattered about. Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
that a well-wrought Corinthian capital, of Parian marble, 
when he was there, ſupported a ſmith's anvil ; and that 
he accidentally diſcovered a beautiful oſarc pavement 
through the rents of a ragged carpet ſpread over it; and 
that there is here alſo a ſepulchral chamber; fifteen feet 
ſquare, built plain, without niches, or any other orna- 
ments, though there are ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in 
Roman capitals on the walls —The Abbe Portis relates, 
that a ſimilar diſregard for the remains of Roman magni- 
ficence is frequently viſible on the coaſt of Dilirotis; ne 
in the contiguous iſlands. in 419 205.474 Ct 3 
At the diſtance of five miles to the ſouthward-of Arxiti 
is a large ſpace of ground filled with pits, from which th 
neighbouring people are ſupplied with falt. Theſe falt- 
pits take up an area of about fix' miles in compaſs, ſur- 
rounded witly mountains. This ſpace is in winter a lake; 
but in ſummer the water is exhaled by the heat of the 
ſun, and the ſalt left behind chryftallized. This com- 
modity, from the facility of digging it, and the ſhort- 
neſs of carriage to the adjacent port, would, under any 
other government, be an invaluable branch of trade, the 
pits being inexhauſtible. " 
| About fixty miles to the eaſt of Oran is MosracA H, 
or MosTAGANNIN, which is built in the form of a 
theatre, with a full proſpect of the ſea; and on every + 
other fide is ſurrounded with hills, which hang over it. 
In one of the vacant ſpaces, about the middle of the 
town, are the remains of an old Mooriſßb caſtle, which 
from its form appears to have been built before the in- 
vention of fire-arms. The north-weft corner of the 
city, which overlooks. the park, is encompaſſed with a 
wall of hewn ſtone, and has another caſtle built in 2 
more regular manner, and defended by a Turkiſh garriſon. 
But theſe being over-looked* by the adjacent hills, the 
chief ſecurity of the place lies in the citadel, which, 
being erected upon one of the juſt-mentioned eminences, 
commands both the city and the adjacent country. Tbe 
town is well ſupplied with water, and its haven is ſafe 
and commodious. Behind it runs Mount Magaraba, 
which is ſo called from the  Mayarabas, its inhabitants, 
who are deſcended from the Berebers. This mount ex- 
tends about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, along the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean. The arabas live in tents, 
feed a 155 guactiey of flocks, and annually pay ten 
thouſand crowns to the dey of Agiers. 
About fifty miles to the eaſt of Mdoffagan is.the city of 
TENEZ, ſituated at the foot of a hill, and about a league 
from the ſea, where it has a convenient port, This city, 
with its territory, were once ſubject to the Kings of Ju- 
meſes 3 but the inhabitants tang advantage- of. the in- 
teſtine broils by which that kingdom was divided, . choſe 
a king of their own: yet they enjoyed their i ENCE 
but a ſhort time; for their little. ſtate became ſaon after 
a prey to the Algerines, who have kept a 
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which was once the royal palace. The adjacent territory 
is very fertile in corn, fruits, and paſturage; and produces 
honey and wax. ; | 
Still farther to the eaſtward. is the city of SHERSHEL, 
the inhabitants of which are famous for making carthen 
veſſels, ſteel, and ſuch hatd-ware as is in demand among 
the neighbouring Arabs. It only conſiſts of low tiled 
houſes, and is a mile in circumference, though it was 
once the ſeat of one of the petty kings of the country. 
It is ſituated amidſt the ruins of a city that was once little 
inferior in extent to Carthage.. Theſe ruins are a proof 
of its former m 


nificence ; for they abound with fine 
capitals, the ſhafts 


of columns, capacious ciſterns, and 


beautiful Moſaic pavements. The water of the river | 


Haſhem, as it is now called, was conveyed thither through 
2 large and noble aquedud᷑, little inferior to that of Car- 
thage in the loftineſs and ſtrength of its arches, ſeveral 
fragments of which are to be found among the neigh- 
bouring mountains and vallies, and are inconteſtible 

oofs of the grandeut and beauty of the workmanſhip. 

wo conduits were alſo brought from the mountains to 
the ſouth. and ſouth-weſt ;, theſe fill ſubſiſt, and as they 
furniſh Sher/bel with excellent water, while that of the 
wells are brackiſh, they may be conſidered as two lega- 
cies, of ineſtimable value, left to the inhabitants of this 
town by the ancients.  - A0 

The ſituation of this place was nobly adapted to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes of ſtrength and beauty. It was ſe- 
cured from the incroachment of the ſea by a wall near 
forty. feet high, ſupported by buttreſſes, and winding 
near two miles along the ſeveral creeks of the ſea-ſhore. 
The city was on a level for two furlongs within this 
wall, and afterwards gradually roſe for the ſpace of a 
mile, to a conſiderable height, extending over a variety 


f ſmall. hills'and vallies. 
1 Tbs ancient city appears, by man circumſtances, to 
have been the Julia Cæſares of the „which was 
the ſee of a biſhop. The inhabitants have à tradition, 


that the city was deſtroyed by an earthquake, and that 
the pott, Which was once large and commodious, was 
reduced to its preſent wretched ſtate by the arſenal, and 
the other adjacent buildings, being thrown into it by the 
concuſſions. The Cotban, which had a communication 
with the weſtern part of the port, affords a proof of the 
truth of this tradition; for when the ſea is Jo and calm, 
there are diſcovered all over the area, maſſy pillars, and 
pieces of great walls, that can ſcarcely be conceived to 
ome there by any other means, than by ſome. violent 
| hocks, of an earthquake. Indeed, no place could be 
Pon contrived for the 2 of veſſels than this 
Cotbon, which was fifty. yards ſquare, and in every part 
of it ſecure from the wind, the ſwell, and the current of 
the ſea, all wbich are very troubleſome in the port. The 
country round the city is extremely fertile, and well 
watered ang molly bo wh . 
L "SECT. XVI. by J 
Of the Southern Preuince named Tittere, with a particular 
Deſcription of the City of Algiers ; the unſucceſsful Expe- 
ditions of the Spaniards againf{ it in the Years 1775 and 


N 


1784-,. 10 & Hoc | 
T ITTERE, the ſouthern province of Alpiers, is 
much' inferior to the weſtern in extent, it being 
ſcarce ſoxty miles either in breadth or length. The ſea- 
coaſt to the breadth of five or fix leagues chiefly abounds 
in rich champain ground, behind which is a range of 
ru r that run 9 in a we line thro' 
a great part province; an ond them are ex- 
- es plains.' In this province 2 Algiers, the 
capital of the kingdom, in the ity Rok degree thirty 
minutes north latitude, which has for ſeveral ages braved 
the reſentment of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom ; 
arly the emperor Charles V. who loft a fine army, 

and the moſt powerful fleet then in Europe, in an un- 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt this place. Though Algiers 
is not much above a mile and a half in circumference ; 
yet, little as it is, it is ſajd to contain a hundred thouſand 
Fo ne th fifteen thouſand Jeton, and four thouſand: 
- It is waſhed on the north and north-eaſt ſide by the 
Alediterranean, over as it has a full proſpect, it be- 


| Ca/ite, ſtands at half a mile diſtance from the upper gate, 
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ing built on the declivity of a hill, upon which the 
houſes riſe ſo gradually above each other, that there is 
ſcarce one in the city that has not a view of the ſea, and 
from thence it affords a beautiful proſpect, from the ad- 
vantage of that declivity, and the whiteneſs of the ter- 
raſſes. The walls of the upper part of the city are thirty 
feet in height, and forty at the lower end towards the ſez, 
They are twelve feet thick, and flanked with ſquare 
towers, but all of them ſo decayed as to be of little de- 
fence, except where they are ſtrengthened by additional 
fortifications. The ditch with which they are ſurrounded 
was twenty feet wide, and ſeven deep; but it is now 
almoſt filled up with mud, | tay 

The city has ſix gates kept open, each of them guarded 
by ſome out-works, and there have been others, which 
are now walled up. The citadel, which is built upon 
the higheſt part of the city at the weſtern angle, is of an 
oCtagonal figure; and each of the ſides in view has port- 
holes or — 2 hg 9 b. 
The whole city is over-looked by a ridge of hills on 
the weſtern fide, which run almoſt on a level with the 
uppermoſt gate, and upon it are erected two ſtrong forts ; 
one of which is called, from its five acute angles, the 
Star-cafile, and commands the Sandy-bay, and the mouth 
of the river Eluad. The other, called the Emperor's 
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and has the command both of the Star- fort, and of the 
whole ridge, as well as of the Sandy -bay, and the mouth 
of the river Rebat, on the ſouth fide of the city. 

The city is much better fortified on the ſea-fide; The 
mole was the work. of Cheredin, the ſon of Barbareoſſa. 
Before his time the port lay open, and rather reſembled 
a road than a harbour; but he no Woner became maſter of 
the place, than he employed all the Cbhriſtian ſlaves in 
building the mole, which they completed in the ſpace of 
three years. It extends from one of the extremities of the 
ſmall iſland that faces the town, in the form of à large 
{emi-circle, to the mole-gate, and from the other extre- 
mity of the iſland towards the walls of the town, leaving 
a handſome opening into the haven, where: the largeſt 
veſſels may ride in ſafety from the violence of the waves. 
This. is defended , at one angle by an old round caſtle 
built by the Spamards, when they were maſters of the 
place, and now called the Fanal Calle, or Light-houfe 
Fort. It is ſeated on the ſolid rock, and a fire is care- 
fully kept in it for the ſecutity of the ſhips 1 it has three 
batteries of fine cann n. 

At the ſouth end of the iſland is another fort, conſiſt- 
ing of three batteries, to deſend the entrance of the 
harbour, which, according to Dr. Shaw, is of an oblong 
figure, one hundred and thirty fathoms in length, about 
eighty in breadth, and fifteen in depth. The above bat- 
teries that guard its entrance are ſaid to be bomb · proof, 
and the fortifications of this capital were greatly improv- 
ed and ftrengthened, in order to repel the-attacks of the 
Spaniards in 1775 :. theſe improvements were made by 
ſome Ghri/tian engineers, whom the dey had drawn into 
his ſervice by the liberal offers which he held out to 
them. | ne aide. vd bayids 
There is but one handſome ftreet /in the city, which 
reaches from the weſt to the eaſt end, and is in ſome parts 
wider than in others; but in all much broader than any 
of the reſt. It has on the wideſt part the houſes of the 
chief merchants, handſome ſhops, and a market for corn 
and proviſions. All the other ſtreets are ſo narrow, that 
two perſons can hardly walk a- breaſt, and the middle 
being much lower than the ſides, added to the uſual naſti- 
neſs of theſe ſtreets or lanes; renders it very diſagreeable 
to walk through them, eſpecially as camels, horſes, mules, 
and. alles are continually: paſſing and repaſſing, to which 
one mult give way at the firſt warning, by ſqueezing up 
Cloſe to the houſes... It is ſtill more dangerous to meet 
with a Turtiſb ſoldier. in theſe ſtreets ; for the wealthieſt 
8 muſt take care to give him the way, and ſtand 
Cloſe till he has paſſed by, or be in danger of feeling ſome 
ſhocking effect of his brutal reſentment. The-narrows- 
neſs of theſe ftreets is commonly thought to be deſigned 
as a ſhelter from the heat; it may alſo be occaſioned by 
the frequency of the earthquakes, 'in/ order to prevent 
their falling, ſince the fronts of moſt of them are ſup- 
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— — 


ported by pieces of timber, extending acroſs the ſtreets 
from one to the other. 1 — 
1 The 


1 
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The houſes are computed to amount to about fifteen 
thouſand, and ate built of brick or ſtone, round a ſquare 
court. They are obliged to white-waſh them, both on 
| the inſide and without, once a year; but commonly do 
it againſt the approach of their grand feſtivals. ' The 
moſt magnificent of all is the dey's palace, which ſtands 
in the heart of the city. This is a ſpacious and ſtately 
edifice ; the front, which faces the inner court, being 
ſurrounded with two noble galleries, one over the other, 
ſupported with marble pillars, and has two ſpacious halls, 
in one of which the dowan or divan meets every Sunday, 
Monday, and Tueſday. The barracks for the Turkiſh 
ſoldiers are very bandſome ſtructures, kept clean at the 
charge of the government by the ſlaves that attend them. 
Every barrack contains ſix hundred Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
each of whom has an apartment allotted him; and all the 
courts of theſe barracks have fountains to waſh in before 
they go to prayers. | | | 
The married men, who are moſtly renegadoes, are, 
however, excluded the benefit of theſe barracks, and ob- 
liged to provide themſelves lodgings, at their own ex- 


ence, in ſome other parts of the town; as are likewiſe | 


the ſingle men who will not conform to the regulations 
obſerved in theſe public buildings: In either caſe: they 
are obliged to hire private houſes, or to take up their 
quarters in one of the four a/bergas or fondaias of the 
town. 10, 096 | 11 Maze th 
' . Theſe are large ſtructures belonging to private perſons, 
_ conſiſting of ſeveral courts, in which are warehouſes and 
a variety of apartments to let, and are much frequented 
by the Levuntine merchants ; for neither Algiers, nor 
any other town in the kingdom, has either inns, taverns, 
or public places for the accommodation of ſtrangers; like 
the carauanſeras in Turky. The few Chriſt:ans who 
reſort thither, either lodge with ſame perſons: to whom 
they are recommended, or with the conſul of their: na- 
tion, who is always ready to accommodate them with an 
artment in his own houſe, or at his table, if they are 
perſons of diſtinQion} As to the Greeks, and other mean 
travellers, there are plenty of cook-ſhops and public ta- 
verns kept by the ſlaves of the deylik, for their accom- 
modation. The Jes alſo keep ſuch houſes and apart- 
ments to let, for the uſe of thoſe of their nation. Ao 


Their moſques-are ſo numerous, that they are ſaid to 


amount to about a hundred and ſeven ; ſome of theſe are 
handſome ſtructures, and as they are chiefly ſituated near 
the ſea· ſide, they make a very fine ſhew, and greatly add 
to the beautiful proſpect of the city. The baths are alſo 
very numerous, the Turks reſorting to them not only 
before the time of their five daily prayers, but whenever 
their affairs will permit. Some are large and handſome, 
finely paved with marble, and elegantly furniſhed ;'others 
are ſmall and mean, ſuited to the lower rank; but they 
are all built much after the ſame manner. The women 
have alſo their particular baths, attended by perſons of 
their own ſex, into which no man 1s allowed 
upon any pretence whatever. 


\ Beſides theſe public baths, they have ſix other build- 
ings, called bafios, which are little better than ſtinking 
priſons, wherein they lock up the flaves at night. In 
each of theſe the poor wretches have a chapel for the 
free exerciſe of their religion; and every ſlave is allowed 
three ſmall loaves, and à little mattraſs and rug for his. 
bed. To theſe baſeos they mult all repair at a ſtated hour 


in the evening, and the next morning they are again let 


out to go to their reſpective labour. 

There are alſo ſome handſome edifices without the 
walls of the city, which add to the beauty of the proſ- 
pect, on viewing it from the ſea. Here are many elegant 
tombs adorned with chapels and oratories, which are re- 

. ſorted to by men and women every Friday. g. 
Algiers had formerly neither wells nor fountains, their 
only water being the rain, which they ſaved in ciſterns. 
However, in the laſt century, a Moor, driven thither 


from Spain, diſcovered a way of conveying as much of | 
it, by the help of two aqueducts, as ſupply a hundred 


fountains. at proper. diſtances from each other. This 
water, which is allowed to be excellent, is brought 


thither by a long courſe of pipes and canduits, from 


2 great variety of rivulets that have their ſources on 


the adjacent mountains. Theſe pipes likewiſe ſupply | 


to enter 
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| the country - ſeats; and the adjoining orchards. and 
gardens, | 


The territory about Algiers is very fertile, and the hills 
and vallies beautified with groves, gardens, and country- 
ſeats, to which the rich retire duting the ſummer ſeaſon; 
Theſe villas are ſmal]l white houſes, ſhaded with a variety 
of fruit-trees and other verdure, and watered by a multi- 
tude of fountains, which afford ſingular pleaſure and 
benefit in theſe hot countries, as by this means every 
thing is kept conſtantly green. The people are too neg- 
ligent to prune their trees; they even ſuffer their vines 
to run up to the top of the moſt lofty of them, and extend 
themſelves from one tree to another, by which 'means 
they indeed form natural and delightful bowers, but 
would yield much better fruit were they frequently 
pruned. The ſame may be ſaid of their citron, orange, 
and other fruit-ttees, which, though they are very nu- 
merous, never come to that perfection as thoſe cultivated: 


by ſtrangers, particularly by the European conſuls, at 


whoſe villas the trees produce much more excellent fruit 
than thoſe which belong to the natives, Wing 
In the year 1772; a miſunderſtanding aroſe between 
the dey Mahomet Efendi, and Mr. Frazer, the Engliſh 
conſul of this city: the latter being refuſed admiſſion to 
the preſence of the dey, quitted the place, and repaired 
to England; in conſequence of which admiral Dennis, 
with a man of war and two frigates, atrived in the road 
of Algiers in April 1774, having Mr. Frazer on board. 
The admiral ſent an officer on ſhore with a letter from: 
the king of England to the dey, in which the following 

articles were inſiſted on. 1ſt. That neither the conſul 
nor any of the king of England's ſubjects reſiding in 
Algitrs, ſhould, be obliged to kiſs the dey's band. 2d. 
That the-conſul and his chancellor might wear ſwords 
when and where they pleaſed. 3d. That all Chri/ftian 
ſlaves who might take refuge in any cutter or boat be- 
longing to an Engl/b man of war or frigate, ſhould be 
free, and not liable to be reclaimed ; and further requiring, 
that Mr. Frazer ſhould be again received as conſul of 
the king of Great Britain: but the dey refufing to agree 
to theſe articles, and denying an audience to the EAR 
admiral, whilſt attended by the conſul, no farther at- 
tempts were made to enforce the conditions required. 
In the year 1775, the king of Spain cauſed a 
armament to be prepared, in order ts chaſtiſe the Age- 
rines for the depredations which their corſairs had com- 
mitted on his ſubjects. The fleet deſtined for this 
expedition was fitted out at the ports of Carthagena, 
Cadiz, and Barcelona; at the former of which the whole 
force aſſembled, and from thence, after being detained a 
month by © contrary winds, failed againſt Algiers, and 
arrived in the bay the latter end of Zune. The fleet 
conſiſted of ſeven ſhips of the line of 74 guns each, 
eight ſhips of forty guns, /thirty-two' frigates from 20 
to Fl guns, and about twenty ſmaller armed veſſels of 
different conſtructions, with 400 tranſports, having 
119,000 ſeamen and marines; on board the tranſports 
were 22,000 foot, and 4,000 horſe, conſiſting of the 
beſt troops in Spain, an artillery of 400 pieces of 
cannon, with 2,000 men to work the guns. This 
formidable fleet and army were provided with vaſt quan- 
tities of ſtotes and proviſions. The marine was under 
the command of Don Pedro Caſtegon, and the land forces 


under count OReilly, a native of Ireland, who had been 


long in the ſervice of Spain, and enjoyed the particular 
favour of the ſovereign. Such a force ſeemed to menace 


| the reduction of all the piratical ſtates of Barbary. Eight 


days elapſed before the troops were landed, and the attack 
was then made in a deſultory and injudicious manner; 
no regular defign or plan of operations appeared to have 
been ſettled between the general and admiral, but great 
diſſenſion and animoſity prevailed. The natural anti- 
pathy which ſubſiſts between the Spaniards and Moors 
cauſed each to be eager for action. But the firſt attack 

was made upon very unequal terms: whilſt the Spariards 
advanced through a cloſe country, expoſed to the full 
effect of the enemy's fire, the Mars lay protected behind 

trees and encloſures, from whence no efforts could dif- 
lodge them. This deſtructive conflict was maintained 
for thirteen hours: at length the Spaniards became diſ- 


pirited, and a precipitate retreat en ued. CO In - 
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| Conde de O'Reilly, The loſs ſu 
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of wounded were left on the field of battle to ſatiate che 
vengeance of their barbarous enemies, who put all to 
death without mercy who fell into their hands. As 
ſoon as it was dark, the Spaniſh army re-embarked in 
ſuch confuſion, that had they been oppoſed by a ſkilful 
enemy, very few would have regained the ſhips, and the 
moſt entire defeat would have enſued : but the ignorance 
of the Algerines prevented them from availing them- 
ſelves of the opportunity. The diſgrace and loſs which 
had befallen the Spaniſb arms in this attack, had effec- 
tually cooled their military ardour ; and all thoughts of 
any farther attempts to retrieve the honour of the nation, 
and effectuate the purpoſes of the expedition, were laid 
aſide. In four days after, a great part of the fleet, with 
all the land forces, failed back to Spain. The diſgrace 
ariſing from this miſcarriage was generally heaped on the 
rained in this diſaſtrous 
expedition, as given by authority, amounted to twenty- 
ſever officers killed, one hundred and ninety-one wound- 
ed; five hundred and one men killed, two thouſand and 
eighty- eight wounded ; but private computations eſti- 


mated the loſs at above five thouſand, Dalrymple's Tra- At the diſtance of ſix miles to the ſouth ſouth-eaſt is 


vols, page 177- hy” ts 

In the preſent year (1784), another expedition was 
ſet on foot, by the court of Madrid, againſt this place; 
the chief command of which was entruſted to admiral 
Don Antonio Barcelo. Eight ſucceſſive attacks were made, 
with great ſpirit and bravery, on the forts which defend 
the entrance of the harbour; but they were repelled with 
equal intrepidity by the Algerines. Some parts of the 
city were ſet on fire, but the injuries which the Sp 


fteet ſuſtained were much greater than the annoyanee 1s ſituated forty-eight miles from the ſea, and was both one 


which it gave the enemy; and the attempt to deſtroy 
Aigiers was in the end found to be impracticable. 

NET < 
Of Conftantina, the eaftern Province of Algiers ; with @ 
Deſcription Cities of Bugia, Bona, Hippo, Con- 
Fes 2 Late and the Mountains of 


® 4 


T (HE eaſtern pr vince of Algiers, diſtinguiſhed 


dhe name of na, is nearly equal in extent 
to the other two, for it is two hundred and thirty miles 
Jang, and about a hundred broad. The ſea coaſt is rocky 


almoſt through its whole extent. 


- 


_ The firſt town worthy of notice on the weſt is that of 
BuG1a. The port is larger than either that of Oran or 
{r2ew, though it is formed like theirs by a narrow neck 
of land running out with the ſea, a great part of which 
5 once faced with a wall of hewn ftone z and there was 
ewiſe an aquedu& for bringing freſh water to the fort; 
but at preſent both the wall, the aqueduct, and the ba- 
ſons into which the water flowed, are deſtroyed. | 
The town of Bugia is built upon the ruins of the an- 
cient. city, at the foot of a high mountain. Beſides the 
caſtle, which commands the. city, there are. two others 
at the bottom of the mountain for the ſecurity of the 
port; apd upon the walls of one of them are ſtill re- 
maining the marks of a cannon ball fired. againſt-it by 
Sir 2 Spragg, in his famous expedition againſt this 
place, 1070. K 2 3 { 1 
At a conſiderable diſtance to the eaſt ſtands the city of 


| Bona, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of 2 hill, on the top of 


which the Algerines have a caſtle and garriſon, l 
A mile farther to the ſouth are the cuins of the ancient 
Hiepo, called Hippe Regius, from its being one of the 


- 


royal cities of the Namidian kings; it, having the ad- 


vantage of great ſtrength, and of being commodiouſly 
tuated for commerce. The ruins of the city take up 
bout a mile and a half in compaſs. . St. Auguftine was 
aſh T. Ae city, 1 a part of the 
ruins which to his convent. | 
At a deer dd. : ; 


nce to the ek of Cao Be ja baſtion, 
un 


on a {mall creek, and the ruins of a fort which once be- 
longed to a French factory; but the unhealthineſs of the 


I rock that may be termed a peninſular promontory, in- 
. . | acceffible on all ſides, except towards the ſouth - weſt. 
To | the caſtward the view is bounded by a range of 
rocks much higher than the city; but towards the ſouth- 


by | garriſon is now lodged.” Four baſes, each ſeven feet in 


leagues farther to the eaſt, where they have a magnificent 
houſe and garden, a company of ſoldiers, a confiderable 
quantity of arms, and ſome pieces of ordnance. They 
command the trade of the whole country, and beſides a 
coral fiſhery, which they carry on here, wherein they 
employ three hundred men, they monopolize the trade of 
hides, wool, corn, and wax, at Bona and other places, For 
theſe privileges they annually pay the dey of Algiers, the 
magiſtrates of Bona, and the chiefs of the neighbouring 
Arabs, thirty thouſand dollars, or about five thouſand 
guineas. : 

Among the mountains of Beni Abbeſs, in this pro- 
vince, is a narrow winding defile, which, for near half 
a mile, extends between precipices that riſe to a great 
height on each ſide. At every winding, a rock, which 
originally went acroſs it, and ſeparated one valley from 
another, is cut in the form of a door-caſe, fix or ſeven 
feet wide; and theſe are named by the Turks, The Gates 
of Iron. Few perſons can paſs them without horror; 
and a handful of men might defend the paſs againſt a 
numerous army. | | 


another dangerous paſs, named the Acaba, or the Aſcent; 
'this being the reverſe of the former, the road extending 
along a narrow ridge, with precipices and deep vallies 
on each ſide. Here the leaſt deviation from the beaten 
path expoſes the traveller to the danger of being daſhed 
to pieces by falling to the bottom; yet the common road 
from the city of Agiers to the eaſtward lies through the 
above paſs and over this ridge. 7 

\ ConsTANTINA, or CI TA, as it was anciently called, 


af the principal, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt cities of 
' Numidia. The greateſt part of it has been built on a 


eaſt the country is more open, and forms a deep narrow 
valley, where ſtood the ancient Cirta: but the preſent 
city-is entirely: confined to the eminence which Dr. Shaw 
has termed the peninſular promontory. | 
Near the brink of the precipice to the north are the 
remains of a magnificent edifice, in which the Turki/b 
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diameter, with their pedeſtals, are yet ſtanding, and ſeem 
to have belonged to a portico; theſe are of a black ſtone 
little inferior to marble. The ſide- poſts of the princi- 
pal gates of the city are of a beautiful reddiſh marble, 
and are neatly. moulded and pannelled. An altar of 
white marble alſo forms part of a neighbouring wall. 
The gate towards the ſouth- eaſt leads to the bridge built 
oyer this part of the valley. This bridge was a fine 
piece-of workmanſhip. Between the two principal arches 
is the figure of a woman treading upon two elephants, 
with a large ſeollop-ſhell for her canopy. This is well 
executed in a bold relief. The elephants, which ſtand 
with their faces turned towards each other, twiſt their 
trunks together; and a woman, who is dreſſed in her 
hair, with a cloſe-bodied garment like an Engliß riding- 
habit, raiſes up her petticoats with her right hand, look- 
ing ſcornfully at the city. This group, in any other 
ſituation, might be ſuppoſed to belong to ſome fountain; 
theſe: being ſometimes ornamented with ſuch wanton 
be river Rummel begins to turn to the northward 
juſt below the bridge, and continues that courſe through 
a ſubterranean in the rocks, which ſeems to have 
been an extraordinary proviſion of nature for the recep- 
tion of this river, that muſt otherwiſe have formed a pro- 
digious lake, and have laid a great part of the neighbour- 
ing country under water, before it found a paſſage to the 
fea. This river falls from its ſubterranean cavity in a 
large cataraQ, a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward of a 

At the diſtanee of ſome leagues to the eaſt of Cumſlan- 
tina, are the Inchanted Baths, ſituated on a low ground 
ſurrounded with mountains. There are here ſeveral ſprings 
of an intenſe heat, and at a ſmall diftance are others ex- 
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place, cauſed by the neighbpuring ponds and wk thee hum} ad The hot 2 ings have a ſtrong ſulphureous 
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» that their heat is ſo great 
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as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quar- 
ter of an hour, and that the rocky ground over which 
the water runs is, for the ſpace of an hundred feet, in 
a manner calcined by it. The ſame author adds, that 
theſe rocks being originally ſoft and uniform, the water, 
by making equal impreſſions eyery way, leayes them in 
the ſhape of cones and hemiſpheres ; which being fix 
feet high, and nearly of the ſame diameter, the Arabs be- 
Hieve to be the tents of their predeceſſors metamorphoſed 
into ſtone. But where theſe rocks, beſides their uſual 
chalky ſubſtance, alſo contain ſome. layers of 'a harder, 
matter not ſo eaſily diſſolyed, there appears a confuſion 
of ttaces and channels, forming figures, which the Arabs 
diſtinguiſh into camels, horſes, and ſheep ; with men, 
women, and children, whom ey ſappoſe to have under- 
gone the ſame fate with their babitations. 1 
There ate here alſo other natural curioſities; for the 
chalky ſtone diſſolying into a fine impalpable powder, and 
being carried along with the ſtream, ſometimes clings to 
the twigs, ſtraws, and other bodies in its way; and im- 
mediately hardening and ſhooting into a brighter fibrous 
ſubſtance, like the aſbeſtos, forms itſelf at the ſame time 
into a variety of glittering figures and beautiful chryſtal- 
rr nga 7 rs, 
«© To the ſouthward of Conſlantina are the mountains of 
Aureſe. Theſe area knot of eminences running into one 
another, with ſeveral little plains and vallies between them. 
Both the higher and lower parts are in general extremely 
fertile; and eſteemed the garden of A/ziers. They are 
About a hundred and thirty miles in compaſs, and over 
them are ſpread a number of ruins, the moſt remarkable 
of which are thoſe of Lerba, or Tezzoute, the Lambtſe of 
the ancients, Theſe ruins are near three leagues in com- 
pafs; and, among others, conſiſt of the magnificent re- 
mains of ſeveral of the gates of that city: theſe, accord- 
ing to a tradition of the Arabs, were forty in number; 
and the city could ſend forty thouſand men out of each. 
There are ſtill to be ſeen the frontiſpiece of a beautiful 
temple of the Ionic order, dedicated to Æſculapius; part 
of an amphitheatre; a ſmall, but elegant mauſoleum, 
crected in the form of a dome, ſupported by Corinthian 
columns. Theſe, and other ſtructures of the like kind, 
are à ſufficient proof of the ancient ſplendor of this city. 
It is very remarkable, that the natives of the mountains 
of Aureſs have a very different N and mien from 
their neighbours; for they are ſo fat from being twarthy, 
that they are fair and ruddy; and their hair, which 
among the Arabs of the other mountains is dark, is with 


them of a deep yellow. 
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Of the differeiit Inhabitants of Algiers ; with their Perſons, 


| Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms, _ 
HE Algerines who inhabit the ſea-coaſt are a mix- 
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ture of various nations; but are for the moſt part | 
907% driven thither from Catalonia, Arragon, and other 


parts of Spain. Here are alſo many Trwr4s beſides thoſe in 
the army, whom pove 
to ſeek their fortunes. The Jews alſo ſwarm along the 
taken at ſea, and brought hither” to be ſold for flaves. 
There are alſo other Chri/tians who are free, and trade 
unmoleſted with the reſt of the inhabitants. 
The Berebers are ſome of the moſt ancient people of 
theſe parts, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 
'Sabeans, who came hither from Arabia Felix, under the 
conduct of one of their princes. "Theſe are diſperſed all 
over Barbary, and divided into a multitude of tribes, 
under their reſpective chiefs, moſt of whom inhabit the 
mountainous countries; ſome live in tents, or portable 
chuts, and range from place to place, while others are 
ſcattered in villages; yet they have for the moſt part kept 
themſelves from being intermixed with other nations. 
Theſe are eſteemed the richeſt, go better cloathed, and 
carry on a much larger traffic in cattle, hides, iron, wax, 
and other commodities. en enn, 
The moſt numerous of the inhabitants are the Moors 
and Hrabs, The Moors, who are thus called from Maurita- 
nia, their ancient country, are of two ſorts; thoſe who 
inhabit the cities and towns, and carry on ſome commerce, 
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ſends hither from the Levant | 
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coaſt; and there are a great number of Chriſtian priſoners | 
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| aſking what bis bride coſt him; he anſwers; © 


_, 
either by land or- ſea, bearing offices in felation to the 
concerns of their on nation; under the commiſſion of 
the dey, beys, or agas, of the / where they live; ſome 
follow trades and manufactures; others are farmers; 
gardeners, and graſiets; and having houſes and lands of 
their own, may be ſtyled the citizens of Algiers. Many 
of theſe grow ſo rich, as to purchaſe eſtates and ſhares in 
the ſhips that cruiſe brut. 
The other ſort of Moors are of the wandering kind; 
without lands or patrimony, and are in all reſpects very 
poor. Theſe are divided into à prodigious number of 
tribes, diſtinguiſhed either by the names of their chiefs, 
or the places of their abode, or by both. Each farms a 
kind of itinerant village, or adowar, as they term it, and 
every family lives in a particular tent or portable hut. 
Each of theſe adowars has'a cheyk, or chief, who, in 
fuborgination to his ſuperior, govertis' the whole com- 
munity with great equity and tenderneſs. * They live 
ſolely on the produce of ſuch lands as they farm from the 
other Moors, and pay their rent in kind, whether in corn, 
fruit, herbs, honey, and wax; ſelling the remainder to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. They are fkilful 
in the choice of the ' moſt adbantageous ſoil for every 
ſeaſon, and take great care to avoid the neighbourhood _ 
of the Turkiſh troops. Each adowat pays the dey à tax 
in proportion to the number of families of which bis hord 
conſiſts, their chief being anſwerable to him; and the 
whole community for each individual. 
As theſe wandering Moors are ſcattered over all this 
part of Africa, it will be proper here to take ſome notice 
of their manners, religion, and cuſtoms. Their dreſs 
conſiſts in a haik, or coarſe piece of cloth; four. or five 
ells long, which they wrap about their ſhoulders; this 
bangs down to their ankles, and to this they add a cap 
of the ſame cloth. The dreſs of the cheyk is a ſhirt and 
a cloak all of one piece, which comes down to the calf 
of the leg. On the upper part of the cloak is a hood of 
a finer ſort of cloth, '” Both the boys and girls go quite 
naked, till they are about ſeven” or: eight” years" of age, 
when they tie a rag or two about them.” Their methers 
carry them while they fuck, and have often two in bag 
tied behind their backs when they go to fetch wood or 
water; but theſe children are generally ſo ſtrong, that 
we Fg ry to walk when fix months alt, Batu Y 
"The A25rifþ women drefs in only a piece of woollen 
ſtuff, which covers their bodies from the ſhoulders down 
to the knees. They wear their hair braided, and adorn 
it with bugles, coral, glaſs, fiſhes teeth, and other bau- 
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or ivory. Their checks, foreheads, arms, fingers-ends, 
and legs, are embelliſhed with black ſpots from their very 
infancy, which is done by ' picking thoſe places with a 
needle, and then rubbing them with a black powder. 


Their complexion in general is very ſwarthy, but their 


conſtitution robuſt and lively; they marry while yer 
young, the boys at fourteen'or fifteen, and the girls at 
nine or ten years of age; and as they are generally very 
fruitful, it is not uncommon to ſee-'a mother not more 
than ten or eleven years old ſuckling her child; © 
When a youth has obtained the father's conſent to have 
his daughter, he brings the number of cattle agreed upon 
to her father's hut, where ſhe, without any feluctance, 
receives him for her ſpouſe; when ſome of the by - ſtanders 
X \irtdous 
and induſtrious woman cannot be bought too dear.“ 
After the mutual congratulations, the young women of 
the adowar are invited to the marriage - feaſt, and the bride 
being ſet upon the bridegroom's horſe, is carried to his 
tent, amidſt the -acclamations of the people; and being 
arrived at the entrance, is offered a mixture of milk and 
honey; and while ſhe drinks, the reſt of the company 
ſing an epithalamium, concluding with their good wiſhes 
to the new-married couple. Thee bride then alighting, 
her companions put a ſtick into her hand, which the 
thruſts as far as ſhe is able into the ground, ſaying; Az 
this ſtick cannot be removed without force, ſo neither 
will I quit my hufband, except he forces me from him.” 
Before the is admitted into the tent, he places bis lock 
before her, which ſhe muſt lead to ſome neighbouring 
paſture; by which the'is informed,” that he expects her 
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Upon her return, ſhe and her retinue are admitted. 
The feaſt begins and ends. with ſinging and. dancing, 
which are continued till the evening, when the bride being 
eſented to her huſband, the company take their leave. 
* is afterward to wear a veil over her face during a 
whole month, and not to ſtir out of the tent till that term 
is expired, from which time {he enters into that branch 
of the family cxconomy that is allotted to the reſt of the 
Theſe wandering Moor; are generally ſtrong, warlike, 
and ſkilful horſemen ; they value themſelves on not bein 
confined to towns like the other Moors, whom they regar 


35 ſlaves always at the mercy of the Turi: ſo that if they | 


receive any inſult or ill uſage ſrom the Turki/b aga, they 
inſtantly return it in a hoſtile manner, till the town 
Moors, who ate unable to ſubſiſt without being ſupplied 
with proviſions from them, have mediated a peace be- 
tween them. To keep up this martial ſpirits the chief 
perſons of every adowar meet in 2 circle round their 
cheyk, every evening, to diſcuſs public affairs; after 
which they perform their uſual exerciſes. on horſeback, 
in-which hes are ſo dextrous, that they can take up any 
thing from the ground with their lance in full ſpeed, 
Their uſual weapons are a broad cutlaſs, which hangs juft 
below the left elbow, and a ſhort lance, which they al- 
ways carry in their hand. 5 ry1 
- Theſe wandering Moors are generally ſo addicted to 
robbery, that it is dangerous travelling at a diſtance from 
the town without a guard, or at leaſt a marabut, that 
is, one of their prieſts, or mopks ; for as they conſider 
themſelves as the original proprietars of the country, and 
not only as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, but 
reduced by. (hem. by the loweſt ſtate of poverty, they 
— 1 uple to plunder all they meet by way of 
Teprilal. 2 | " | 1 
be other conſiderable nation ſcattered through all the 
rovinces, not only. of the A{gerize dominions, but through 
the other parts of Barbary, is that of the Arabs, which is 
a mixtute of many tribes deſcended from the Mabometan 
Arabians, who once over - ran this part of Africa, from 
which being driven * Turks, they fled to the moun · 
tainous parts to fave ſelves, their cattle, and effecte, 
where they have ever ſince enjoyed their liberty; and, by 
their labour and induſtry, have improyed.theſe Ras and 
defart lands into pleaſant and fertile territories. They are 
divided into a multitude of little governments under their 
8 chiefs, and value themſelves highly on their 
wing preſerved their blood untainted by a mixture with 
other nations, expreſſing the utmoſt contempt ſor thoſe | 
who, preferring their ancient babitations in cities and 
towns, ſubmitted to a foreign yoke, whom they therefore 
In derifion call citizens. and courtiers ; and, from their 
having intermarried with ers, are eſteemed by them 
no better than Moors. Indeed the Algerines, who make 
no 1 between theſe two ſorts of Arabs, any more 
than they do between the wandering and city Moors, call 
them all four by the common name of Mert, an inac- 
curacy in which they have been imitated by ſeveral Euro- 
pean writers, who, confounding che various nations, ſeem 
to make ng diſtinction between the Turli, Moors, and 
Arabians of this part of Rarbarrn. 
When the Turks firſt ſubdued this country, they were 
fo little acquainted with the mountains and deſart parts 
of it, that they gave the Arabs an opportunity of ſeizing 
upon the paſſea that Jed to the kingdams of Fez and Tunis; 
but afterward raiſing fortifications on the moſt adyanta- 
geous poſts, they in a ſhort time obliged them either to 
retire, or ſubmit ; which was the more eaſily accompliſh- 
ed, as they had the uſe of fire-arms, which were un- 
known to the Arabs ; and as their ſtrength was increaſed 
by the arrival of many thouſands of MAaors and Fews, who 
came thither from Spain. Hence many of the Arabs ra- 
ther choſe to become tributaty to them, than to abandon 
their old habitations ; while others, ſcorning a foreign 
14 retired into the more inacceſſible parts of the king - 
dom, and lived free from tribute; and 8 third part com- 
promiſed matters with the new conquerors, by entering 
into a mutual obligation of not molefling each other. 
Tbeſe two laſt however ſtand in little or no awe af. the 
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them any moleſtation; for whenever ſuch attempts are 
made, either upon their perſonal freedom or on their 
effecis, they immediately conceal their corn and other 
proviſions in ſome ſpacious caves in the rocks, and drive 
their cattle toward Biledulgerid, or ſome inacceſſible 
mountainous parts, when they not only bid the Alperings 
defiance, but plague them by their frequent 3 

There is another ſort of theſe Arabs that wander along 
the banks of ſeveral rivers of Algiers, and never take the 
trouble of tilling the ground, but range in ſearch of paſ- 
ture, and live cbiefly upon the plunder, not only of yil. 
lages, but of towns and cities. 

Several clans of the Arabs go bare-headed all the year 
round, like Maffimiſa of old, binding their temples only 
with a narrow fillet, to prevent their hair being trouble. 
ſome ;. but ſome of the richer clans wear, like the Turks 
and Moors, a ſmall cap of ſcarlet woollen cloth of the 
manufacture of the country, round the bottom of which 
is folded the turban. ' The Arabs wear a looſe garment 
like that worn by the wandering Afoors, and above it alſo 
a cloak called a'burnſe, which is wove in one piece with 
a kind of hood for the head; it is tight about the neck, 
and widens below: but they only wear this in rainy and 
cold weather. Some of them wear next their ſkins a 
cloſe-bodied frock, or tunic, with or without ſleeves, 
which, as well as the looſe garment above it, is girded 
about their bodies. Their girdles are uſually of worked, 
wove into a variety of figures, and made to wrap ſeveral 
times round their bodies: one end, being doubled and 
ſewed along the edges; ſerves for a purſe.. In this girdle 
the Turks and Arabs fix their knives and poniards ; while 
the writers diſtinguiſh themſelves by having an inkhorn, 
the badge of their office, ſuſpended in a like ſituation. 

The dreſs of the. Turks of this kingdom is plain and 
light, eſpecially among the common people: but perſons 
of diſlinction affect a more ſumptuous apparel, not unlike 
that worn in Tur ty; it being moſtly of fine cloth or ſilk: 
their veſts are richly flowered, their turbans very expen- 
five and curiouſly done up, and their legs are covered 
with boots of fine ſhining leather. | 

The garments worn by the women: differ only from 
thoſe of the men in their lightneſs and length, their ſhifts 
and veſts reaching down to their feet. Their hair is 

enerally tied behind, and adorned. either with jewels or 
Els expenſive ornaments, according to their rank and 
circumſtances, over which they wear a cap of ſilk or linen, 
They are likewiſe fond of adorning their necks, arms, 
and wriſts with collars and bracelers-ſet with jewels, and 
their ears with large pendants. When they go abroad, 
they uſually throw a thin linen veil over their faces: this 
they faſten to their girdle, and wrap an upper garment 
over their uſual dreſs; ſo that they are commonly known 
only to the ſlaves by whom they ate attended. Thoſe of 
a higher rank are conveyed about in litters made of 
oſier twigs,” and covered with a thin painted cloth; but 
ſo low, that they muſt fit croſs-legged upon them, yet 
wide enough to contain two perſons in that poſture : 
thus they can ſee without being ſeen, and travel free from 
wind, duſt, and rain, as well as from the too great heat 


of the ſun. | _ 22 ¹ 
of his principal officers, 
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None but the viceroy, ſome 
and the chief members of the divan, are allowed to ride 
an horſeback ; at leaſt in the metropolis and other places 


of concourſe ; the reſt muſt either ride on aſſes, or walk. 


The Chriflians who are free are allowed to wear their 
own country dreſs; but the ſlaves, who are much more 
numeraus, have nothing but a coarſe. grey ſuit, and a 
ſeaman's cap. | TOO 79: OP aha. 

The ſharifs, who are deſcended from Mabomet, have 
the privilege of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the colour 
of their turbans, which are of green ſilk ; the pilgrims 
who have performed their voyage ta Adecca, — are 
eſteemed hadgies, or ſaints, likewiſe diſtinguiſh-them- 
ſelves by their dreſs. 177 e nnn 

As ſor the common people, they wear a linen pair of 
drawers over their ſhirts, and an open white woollen 
jacket, with a kind of hood behind; and ſome wrap 
themſelves up, eſpecially. when they go abroad, in a 

black mantle that reaches down to their heels. 
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the Government of Algiers, the Election of the Dey, 
and the different Orders of which the Divan is compaſed. 
The Manner hy the Opinion of the Divan, The 
Revenue of the Dey; his Forces; the Manner in which 
they march and engage an Enemy. Of the Power of the 
Algerines at Sea; and the Regulations with reſpect to 


their Ships. 


H E government of Agiers is conducted by the dey 

| and a common-council, compoſed of thirty viah 
paſhas 3 and, upon ſome emergencies, the mufti, the cady, 
and ſometimes the ſoldiery, are called in to give their 
votes. Affairs of moment are ſometimes agreed upon by 
this aſſembly, before they pals into laws, and the dey is 
entruſted with the execution of them ; but lately little 


account has been made of this body, which is at preſent 


only convened to give their conſent to what has been be- | 


e concerted between the dey and his favourites. 
Tue dey is choſen out of. the army, the moſt inferior 
perſon. of which having an equal right to that dignity 
with the higheſt, every bold and aſpiring ſoldier, though 
but lately taken from the plough, may be conſidered as 
2 candidate for the throne, Indeed they are not aſhamed 
to oon the meanneſs of their extraction. Dr. Shaw 
obſerves,” that Mahomet Baſha, who was dey when he 
was at Algiers, in a diſpute with a deputy-conſul of a 
neighbouring nation, freely mentioned the meanneſs of 
his birth: My mother, faid he, ſold ſheeps trotters, 
« and my father neats tongues ;, but they would have 
<« been aſhamed to have expoſed to ſale © worthleſs a 
tongue as thine,” . e 
He who aſpires to this high rank ſeldom waits till 
ſckneſs or age has removed the preſent poſſeſſor; it is 
enough if he be able to protect himſelf with the ſame 
which he boldly ſheathes in the bowels of his 
lor; for ſcarcely. one in ten of them dies in his 
| bed, Even the few who have had a more peaceful exit, 
cannot be ſaid to have owed it to the high regard the army 
had for them; but rather to their good fortune or fore- 
fight ia aipping a new inſurrection in the bud, before the 
conſpirators could put their deligns in execution. Neither 
their-mal-adminiſtration, tyranny, nor avarice, ſerve to | 
haſten their ruin, nor can the contrary amiable qualities 
_ prevent it. The want of ſucceſs in an enterprize, tho' 
ever ſo wiſely concerted and carried on, is a ſufficient 
crime with theſe ſuperſtitious and mutinous troops to 
cauſe an inſurrection, and colt the moſt ſagacious dey, 
or officer, his life: nay, they are often ſlain from no 
other motive than a deſire of change, blown up by ſome 
bold aſpirer to the ſupreme power. This, however, 
helps to keep up the ſhew of a divan, which might other- 
wiſe have been aboliſhed; and the deys are frequently 
obliged to aſſemble, and conſult them on important af- 
fairs, merely to ſcreen themſelves from popular diſcon- 
tents 3 though in reality, the chief members being for the 
moſt part his creatures, he may be ſaid to act with a deſ- 
potic authority, there being no appeal from this ſupreme 
tribunal. This factious humour, however, ſeems to be 
ſomewhat allayed by the many | ſeaſonable executions 
that have been made of theſe aſpiring members. The 
grand ſignior, however, ſtill ſtyles the dey his viceroy, 


or baſha, as be does the people his ſubjects, and claims | 


- the right of approving or diſapproying of his election; 
though he has ſeldom ventured to diſannul it, for fear of 
loſing the ſhadow of authority he claimed over them, 
which however is now vaniſhed. CERT 
As the loweſt: perſon, as well as the higheſt, has a 
right to vote in the election of a dey, and as there are 
uſually ſeveral candidates for that dignity, the election is 
ſeldom carried on without ſome tumult, if not blood- 
ſhed ; but when the choice is fixed, the perſon elected 
is ſaluted by the words, Alla barik, that is, God bleſs,. 


or proſper you; and immediately after he is inveſted 
with * or inſignia of ſovereignty; while the 
cady, or chief judge, . addreſſes him in a congratulatory 


5 ſpeech, that is generally cloſed with a pathetic exhorta- 
tion to this purpoſe : 1 hat as it has now pleaſed the Al- 
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mighty to raiſe him to the ſupreme dignity of the king 


dom, it his duty to govern it with juſtice and equity, 4 
preſerve the rights and liberties of his new ſubjects, and 
| bo take the utmoſt care to promote their ſafety and wel- 
fare. . 5 . , 


The officer next in power and di 


officers in the army: he enjoys his poſt only two:months, 
and is then ſucceeded by the chiah, or next ſenior officer, 
or eldeſt yiab haſha, During thoſe two months, the keys 


of the metropolis are in his cuſtody, all military orders 


are iſſued in his name, and the ſentence of the dey u 
any offending ſoldier, whether only corporal or capital, is 
executed in the court of his palace, He has no ſooner 
ſerved this ſhort office, than he is conſidered as f 
annuated ; yet regularly receives his pay, like the reſt | 


of 
the ſoldiers, every two months, and is exempt from all 


farther duties, except_ giving his advice at the grand 
council, to which he has a right to come whenever he 
pleaſes, though he has no vote in it, a RS 
The next in dignity is the ſecretary of Nate, who re- 
9 all the public acts ; and next to him are thirty 
chiab baſhas, or chief colonels, under the aga, who FA 
next to him in the ſame gallery in the divan, Out of 
this claſs are commonly choſen thoſe ſent on embaſſies 
into foreign countries, or to convey the dey's orders 
throughout the province of Algiers, Next to them are 
eight hundred bolluk baſhas, or eldeſt captains, who are 
raiſed to the rank of chiah baſhas according te their ſe- 
niority. "The oidat baſbas, or lieutenants, who are the 
next in rank, amount to four hundred, and are regularly 
raiſed to the poſt of captains, and to other employments in 
the ſtate, according to their abilities. "Theſe, by way of 
diſtinction, wear a leather ſtrap hanging down behind to 
the middle of their backs. One ruſe is trialy obſerved 
in riſing to the above offices; which is the right of ſenio- 
rity ; one ſingle infringement of which would cauſe a re- 
volt, and at leaſt endanger the life of the dey; This ſe- 
niority, however, is: not that of age, but of ſtanding ; 
and yet, with the dey's permiſſion, a junior may pur- 
chaſe that diſtinction from a ſenior, in which caſe the 
latter deſcends to the rank of the former. 15 
Ihe other military officers of note are, the purveyors 
of the army; the peys, who are the four eldeſt ſoldiers, 
and neareſt to preferment ; the ſoulats, who are the eight 
next in ſeniority to them, and are part of the dey's bedy- 
gaard : theſe all march before him when he takes the 


eld, and are diſtinguiſhed by their carbines, gilt ſcyme- 


tars, and a braſs gun on their caps. The 4atzs, or 
Turkiſh ſoldiers, each band of whom' has the govern- 
ment of one or more Mooriſb adowars, and collects the 
taxes for the dey; and the ſagiardi, who are Turk 
lancemen, a hundred of whom attend the army. To 


theſe may be added, the three beys, or governors, of the 


three great provinces. All theſe officers compoſe the great 
council; but none of an inferior rank to the thirty chiah 
baſhas bave a right to ſit in the gallery * the 


dey ; the reſt are obliged to ſtand in the ball or council- 
chamber, with their arms acroſs, and as much as Ne | 
t with 


without motion; nor are they permitted to enter it 
any offenſive weapon. Thoſe who have any ſuit or affairs 
| to tranſact with the divan,mult fland without the gates, 
let the weather be ever ſo bad ; but they are generally 
preſented with coffee by ſome of the chiahs, or inferior 

officers, till their bufineſs is diſpatched, ' 

The manner of knowing the opinion of the divan is 
ſomewhat ſingular. The aga, or EDGE! firſt ptopoſes 
the queſtion, which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by the chiah Baſhas, and from them echoed again 
by four inferior officers,” and then is repeated from one 
member of the divan to another, with ſtrange geſtures and 


contortions; and when they do not approve the queſtion, 
with a moſt hideous noiſe from all, by which the aga eafily 
concludes to which ſide the majority is inclined, and pro- 
claims it accordingly. Hence the deys bave of late years 


taken great pains ro ſuppreſs thoſe whom they knew to be 
ill affected to their meaſures, and to ſummon as few as 


ately cuſtomary with them, immediately after their elec- 
tion, to. cauſe all the officers of the diyan, who had op- 


5 
«£ 


47 | goiry to the dey is the 
aga, or general of the janizaries, who is one of the oldeſt 


* 
p - - 2 > 
pang th tran . ours a . 


fible, beſides their own creatures. It has alſo been 


to be old and excuſed from duty; and of the four thou- 


| Kept in conſtant pay; but, being the hereditary enemies 
df the Turks, are conſidered as adding but little to the 


| carefully obſerving the old political maxim, Divide and 


| bighly commendable, that is, in expreſsly forbidding all 


ing 
| 15 5 if they have neither children nor brothers to claim 
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the commanders of their ſhips are not allowed any con- 


—_ A SYSTEM OF 


thoſe who had been moſt zealous in promoting it; by 
which means the far greateſt part of the ſupreme court 
becomes entirely devoted to his will. 
© The dey of Agiert pays no other revenue to the Porte 
than that of a certain number of r ee and 
Tome other preſents annually ſent thither. His income is 
variouſly computed, and probably riſes and falls accord- 
ing to the opportunities he has of fleecing and opprefling 
both- the natives and foreigners: and, according to Dr. 
*Shaw, the taxes of the whole kingdom bring into the 
treaſury no more than three hundred thouſand dollars; 
but he ſuppoſes, that the eighth part of the prizes, the 
effects of thoſe perſons who die without children, added 
to the yearly contributions raiſed by the government, 
preſents from foreigners, fines, and oppreſnons, bring 
r ˙ bt 
The whole force of Algiers, conſiſting of Turks and 
Coleglies, who are the ſons of ſuch ſoldiers as have been 
permitted to marry at Agiers, is, according to the lateſt 
and moſt accurate writers, computed at about fix thou- 
Tahd five hundred, two thouſand of whom are ſuppoſed 


* he hundred, two thouſand ate conſtantly employed 
in their garriſons, while the reſt are either to arm out 
their cruizers, or form the three flying camps ſent every 
ſummer to collect the taxes. To theſe Turtiſb troops may 
be added about two hundred Mooriſh horſe and foot, 


ſtrength of the government. This extenſive country is 
indeed kept in obedience leſs by force of arms, than by 


„ command ;” for there being continual jealouſies and 
diſputes between the Arabian tribes, the provincial vice- 
toys have nothing to do but to keep up the ferment, and 
at proper times throw in new matter for diſcord. Thus, 
by playing one tribe againſt another, they are able to 
maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition. 

The diſcipline of the Turk ſoldiery, in time of war, 
is commonly ftri& and ſevere ; and in one particular is 


kind of plundering during an en ment ; which law is 


fo firialy obſerved, that they leave that to the Mears 


2 Naves, as being beneath the dignity of a Turk 
n A £6 FO 

They have, like the Europeans, their cavalry, infantry, 
and try. The . commanded by the aga of 
the janizaries. All the officers and ſoldiers of the infan- 
2 march on foot, except the bey, aga, and 8 1 each 
ſoldier carrying only his ſabre and muſket, without any 
other incumbrance, the ftate furniſhing horſes for car- 


rying their proviſions, baggage, and tents, each of which | 
latter holds twenty men. "The order of marching is regulat- | 


ed by the commanding officers, till they enter an.enemy's 
country, when the bey, having ordered the horſe and foot 
to unice, forms them into ſquadrons and battalions, each 
under its proper officers and ſtandards. 

"When they engage, the baggage being left under a 
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that a people who look upon all the reſt of the world a; 
their tributaries or ſlaves, ſhould be fo addicted to pira . 
and treat their captives with ſuch arrogance and inhu. 
manity, | 

The captains of theſe ſhips have commonly a ſhare in 
thoſe they command, if they are not the ſole owners, and 
accordingly may fit them out when they will, and cruize 
| where they pleaſe ; but are obliged, when required, to 
attend the ſervice of the ſtate in tranſporting men or pro- 
viſions, or in failing on any particular cruize ; and all this 
at the expence of the owners. They have alſo an aga 
pachi, or ſome old experienced officer, appointed by the 
dey; and without the conſent of this officer they can 
neither give chaſe nor return, nor even puniſh their 
ſailors. On their returning to port, this aga makes his 
report how the captain has behaved ; who, if foung guilty 
of any miſdemeanor, is ſure of being chaſtiſed. The 
captain muſt alſo give an account of his ſucceſs to the go- 
vernment, which claims an eighth' part of all the prizes, 
flaves, and cargo; the reſt being divided among the pro- 
prietors and ſhip's company, in ſuch proportions as are 
agreed upon between them. Whatever is found on board 
theſe prizes that will fit their purpoſe they make uſe of 
without troubling themſelves whether it be of the ſame 
ſize as the reſt ; for they give themſelves little concern 
about the proportions of their. yards, cables, or anchors ; 
and range their guns without regard to their ſize. They 
have neither hammocks not cheſts on board, nor any 
other food but biſcuit, rice, and water.. 

The naval force of Algiers has been ſaid to have been 
for a conſiderable number of years on the decline. In 
the year 1732 they had only fix capital ſhips, from thirty- 
ſix to fifty guns, beſides brigantines and row boats; and, 
at the ſame time, had not half that number of brave and 
experienced captains. A general peace with the three 
trading nations, Great Britain, France, 'and Holland, and 
the impoſſibility of keeping up a proper diſcipline; where 
every private ſeaman diſputes authority with his officer, 
are ſome of the principal reaſons why ſo ſmall a number 
of veſſels have ſometimes been fitted out, and why ſo 
few perſons of deſperate courage are found to command 

Not long ſince, acts of hoſtility were, for a ſhort time, 
carried on againſt the republic of Holland, and the A- 
gerines have for ſeveral years been very formidable to 
the Spaniards; the American ſtates, ſince they have be- 
come independent, have ſuffered ſeverely from the depre- 
dations of theſe corſairs, many ſhips have been ſeized, 
the cargoes of which have ſerved' to enrich the plun- 
derers, and the unhappy people on board have been con- 
ſigned to a miſerable ſtate of ſlaverx. 
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The Manner in which. Cauſes are tried, and Criminals pu- 
niſbed in Algiers; with the Treatment of the Slaves. 


ſtrong guard, a 1 of infantry Teads the van, with 
two wings of cavalry, ſupported by others at ſome diſ- 
fance. main body makes the centre, behind which 


men are draughted to reinforce the van. . 
They = * "more deſperately againſt the Chriftians 
than againſt any other enemy, becauſe thoſe who are 
taken priſoners are never exchanged or redeemed ; but 
| boxed upon as dead to the ſtate, their effects are 


both the horſe and foot retreat to rally, and out of it freſh |: 


Tbe Algerines are indeed more formidable at ſea than 
any other power along the coafts of Barbary ; and though 


cern in the affairs of ſtare, or in the election of the dey, 
yer they are held in great eſteem, Their navy, however, 
Maom exceeeds twenty ſhips, only one of which belongs 
to the government, and is affigned to the admiral ; this is 
ftyled the deylik, or royal ſhip, and bas her particular 
flore-houſes : all the reſt belong to private perſons, and 
have likewiſe their ftore-houſes well provided, the cap- 
tains never failing to ftrip their prizes of all the con- 


1 N the diſtribution of juſtice the cady is judge. He is 
generally educated in the ſeminaries of Conſtantinople 
or Grand Cairo, where, it is ſaid, the Roman codes and 
pandects, tranſlated into the Arabie tongue, are taught 
and explained: be is obliged to attend once or twice 
a- day at the courts of juſtice, where he determines the 
ſuits that are brought before him; but as he is generally 
ſuppoſed guilty of receiving bribes, all affairs of moment 
are laid before the dey, or, in his abſence, before the 
treaſurer, or other principal officer of the regeney, who 
ſits in the gate of the palace for that purpoſe. -+ _ 
All the formality uſed in the divan, and other courts, 
is hearing the complaint and witneſſes, immediately after 
which they proceed to give ſentence, there being neither 
counſellors nor attornies to retard the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. . When the women have any ſuit to them, they 
come veiled, crying aloud, and often repeating the words 
Char Alla, that is, Juſtice in God's name; and theſe are 
generally accompanied with a crowd of their own ſex, 
to back; their petition with their joint outcries, 
Juſtice is, however, adminiſtered in the moſt venal 
manner with reſpect to the puniſhment of offenders; 
and more particularly when theſe are the Tarki/ ſoldiers, 


Sete they find in chen, Indeed it as wendet 


* 


who behave with the greateſt inſolence, and commit 2 * 
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of violence with impunity; for they ſeldom ſuffer death 


for any crimes except that of rebellion, in which caſe they 


are commonly ſtrangled with a bow-ſtring. For ſome 


ſmaller offences they are either baſtinadoed, fined, or their | 


pay ſtopped; and, if officers, are reduced to the rank of 
common ſoldiers, whence they may gradually riſe to their 


former ſtations. - 
For clipping or debaſing the public coin, the old Egyp- 


"tian puniſhment is inflicted, which is cutting off the 


hands. | | 
If a Few or Chriftian is guilty of murder, or any other 


capital crime, he is burnt alive, without the gates of the 
city; but for the ſame crimes the Moors and Arabs are 
either impaled, hung up by the neck over the battlements 
of the city, or thrown upon hooks fixed in the walls be- 
low; where they ſometimes hang thirty or forty hours in 
the moſt dreadful agonies before they expire. 

Moors found 8 of robbery or burglary have their 
right hand cut off, and hung about their necks; and are 
made to ride through the city on an aſs, with their faces 
toward the tail. ] . 0 | | 

The Jews and Chri/tians for certain offences; as ſpeak- 
ing againſt Mabomet and his religion; muſt either turn 
Mabonietans or be impaled; which is certainly one of 
the greateſt indignities and barbarities that can be offered 
to a human being. The patient is laid on his face, and 
a ſtake made ſharp at one end, and about eight or nine 
feet long, is forced up his' fundament ; and then taking 
bim by the legs, they draw on his body, till the point of 
the ſtake appears at his ſhoulders ; after which they ereQ 
the ſtake, and faſten it in a hole dug in the ground. 

The ancient inhuman cuſtom of ſawing in ſunder is 
Rill retained : this is done by laying the condemned per- 


ſon between two boards. of the ſame length and breadth, 


and beginning to ſaw at the head. SI OA 
Small offences are puniſhed with the baſtinado, which 
is given either upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, 


according to the nature of the crime, or the arbitrary 


2 


will of the cady or judge, who alſo appoints the number 
of ſtrokes to be given, with ſticks of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger; and theſe ſtrokes ſometimes amount to two 
or three hundred ; but the number may be leflened, either 


by the influence of a bribe, or the interpoſition of friends. 


Bat though the offender frequently dies for want of one 


olf theſe powerful advocates, yet the puniſhment is neither 
reckoned, capital, nor is the judge called to an accour 


for cauſing it to be inflited in that inhuman degree. \ 
In caſes of debt, the debtor is ufually detained in pri- 
ſon till the chouſes or bailiffs have ſeized upon 200 ſold 
his effects: when, if the ſale amounts to more than the 
debt, the overplus is returned to the priſoner; or if it 
comes ſhort, he is releaſed, and no future demands are 
made upon him. | #14 


When the women offend, they are not expoſed to the [ 
- populace, but ſent to a private houſe of correction; or, if 


the crime be capital, they are tied up in a ſack, carried 
out to ſea, and drowned. _ OR 1 
Having deſcribed the puniſhments inflicted on malefac- 
tors, we ſhall conclude this ſection with their treatment of 
the Chri/tian flaves, who, though innocent, may be ſaid to 
be under a perpetual ſtate of puniſhment. Te 


As ſoon as theſe ſlaves are made priſoners, the corſairs 


% 


make a ſtrict enquiry into their country, condition, and 
quality, which is often done by e Com to ex- 
tort a true confeſſion; after which, Having 

a 


| ripped them 
almoſt naked, they are brought to the palace of the dey, 
to which the European conſuls repair in order to examine 
whether any of them belong to their reſpective nations; 
and, if any were only paſſengers, to reclaim them. But 
if it de proved that they have ſerved fot pay to any nation 
between whom and the Algerines no pacific 7 ſubſiſts, 
they cannot be releaſed without paying their full ranſom. 
Of theſe the dey has the choice of every eighth man, and 
chooſes thoſe who have ſome uſeful trades or profeſſions, 
as ſurgeons. mates, carpenters; &c. becauſe they ſell for 
a great price; and ſuch as are of rank or | conſequence 
for a ſtiſl greater. The reſt, who are left to the owners 
and captors, are carried to the beſiſtan, or ſlave- market, 
where a price is ſet upon them according to their profeſ- 


ſion, age, ſtrength, and ability. From thence they are 
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their cruelty and reſentment. 
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led to the court before the dey's palace, where they are 


fold by auction; and whatever is bid above the price ſet 
upon them belongs to the government, 


one of their ancles, and a long or ſhort chain faſtened to 
it, according as they imagine them more or leſs inclined 


to attempt their eſcape :. but if any of theſe can procure 


a little money from their friends, or by way of charity, 
they are allowed to keep wine cellars ; but muſt pay a 
certain tribute to the dey, according to the quantity they 
ſell; by which means many of them grow rich enough 
in time to purchaſe their liberty ; though, beſides their 
tribute to the dey, they are obliged to contribute toward 
the maintenance of their poor fick brethren, and of the 
Chri/tian chapels allowed for their uſe. As for the reſt, 
who have neither trades, nor can put themſelves in any 
way of living, they are uſed with very great ſeverity ; 


| they fare and work hard all day, and at night are locked 


up in public priſons, where they lie on the bare ground, 
without any other covering than the ſky, and here they 
are ſometimes almoſt ſtifled in mud and water. In the 
cities and towns they are put to the loweſt and hardeſt 
kinds of labour; in the country they are ſometimes made 
to draw the plough inſtead of horſes and oxen ; and in 
all other reſpects are treated with ſuch inhumanity as 
would be ſeverely puniſhed, if exerciſed on the loweſt 
rank of brutes. The women flaves are treated with leſs 
ſeverity, and, if handſome and witty, are commonly made 
concubines, and ſometimes gain a perfect aſcendency over 
their maſters ; but if any of them refuſe to comply, they 
ſpare neither threats nor cruelty to force them to it; and 
if application: be made to government in their behalf, 
the common anſwer is, that they are their maſter's pro- 
perty, and he is at liberty to put them to what uſe he 
thinks proper. Thoſe who are not poſſeſſed of youth 
and beauty are uſually conſigned to ſome of the lower 
offices of the family, and are liable, to be ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſed for every ſlight miſcarriage; eſpecially in point of 
cleanlineſs, which the A gerines, in common. with the 


Turks, affect to very high degree, both with reſpect to 
L 


their cloaths, proviſions, utenſils, and furniture. 
The popiſb priefts and monks, who are . ſlaves, are 
generally uſed with more gentleneſs, on account of their 
ing better ſupplied with money, by which they procure 


an exemption. from labour and other hardſhips ; but 


whenever any Chriſtian 7 declares war againſt the 
Algerines, they are the firſt who become the victims of 
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Of the Religion and Superſtition of the Algerines; b, 


Education of the Children, and their Ignorance in the 
| Sciences. Their Trades, Commerce, and Coin. 
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their children, as a counter-charm' againſt an evil eye; 
and both the Turks and Moors paint it upon their ſhips 
and. houſes. The people who. are own up always 
carry about them ſome paragraph of the Koran, which 


they place upon their breaſt,” or ſew under their caps, to 
prevent faſcination and witchcraft, and to ſecure them- 


ſelyes from ſickneſs and misfortunes. Theſe charms they 


eſteem ſo univerſal, that they alſo hang them to the necks 


of theit cattle,” horſes, and other beaſts of burden. 


An opinion prevails over all Barbary, that many dif-' 


eaſes proceed from ſome offence given to the Jenaune, a 


claſs of beings which are placed by the Mabonietant be- 
tween the angels and the devils. - Theſe are ſuppoſed to 
frequent'ſhades and fountains, and to aſſume the bodies 
of worms, toads, and other little animals, which being 


always in their way, are every moment liable to be mo- 


leſted and hurt. When any one is therefore maimed'or 


ſickly, he fancies that he has injured one of theſe beings; 
on which the women {killed in theſe ceremonies go upon 
a Wedneſday, with frankincenſe and other perfumes, to 


ſome neighbouring ſpring, and there ſacrifice a cock or 
, 5 5 r a IE 97 6 K 7 * * LESS EYE ba 2 a hen, 5 
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Theſe unhappy men have then an iron ring put round 


HE Algerint religion differs from the 7. urkiſh only 
in the greater variety of its ſuperſtitions. . Thus 
they hang the figure of an open hand round the neck of 


goa - A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. n 


a hen, a ram or an ewe, according to the quality and | was chaplain at Algiers, he endeavoured to become ac- 
ſex of the patient, and the nature of the diſeaſe, a female quainted with the perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 
being ſacrificed for one of the male ſex, and a male for learning; and though from their natural ſhyneſs to ſtran- 
the women. gers, and contempt of the Chriſtians, it is difficult to 
The Algerines have three principal officers who preſide | cultivate a real friendſhip with them, yet he ſoon found 
cover all religious matters; theſe are, the mufti or 1 that their chief aſtronomer, who regulates and ſuper- 
prieſt, the cady or chief judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes | intends the hours of prayer, had not the ſkill to make 
and ſuch other matters as the civil and military power | a ſun-dial: that the whole art of navigation, as practiſed 
turns over to him, and the grand marabut, who is at the | at Algiers and Tunis, only conſiſts in what is termed 
head of his order, which conſiſts of a kind of erimitical | pricking of a chart, and diſtinguiſhing the eight prin. 
monks, and is in ſuch veneration that they bear an extra-| cipal points of the compaſs; and that even chemiſtry, 
ordinary ſway, not only in moſt private families, but even] once the favpurite ſcience of. theſe people, is at preſenc 
in the government. Theſe three officers have their ſeats only applied to diſtilling a little roſe-water. The phy- 
in the great divan next under the dey, and on his right] ficians chiefly ſtudy the Spaniſh edition of Dioſcorides ; 
hand, where they are allowed to give their opinion in| but they oftener conſult the figures of plants and animals 
all difficult and important affairs of ſtate; but have not] than their ufes. Notwithſtanding this, theſe people are 
the liberty of voting with the reſt of the members. All] naturally ſubtle and ingenious, and only want time, ap- 
religious affairs are uſually referred to them, and their plication, and encouragement, to cultivate and improve 
deciſions, if unanimous, are eſteemed binding, and no] their faculties. 
longer to be diſputed. Bk As the Mahometans are generally predeſtinarians, they 
I The people ne a great veneration for the marabuts,] pay little regard to medicine, and uſually either leave 
who are uſually dy; of a rigid auſtere life, continually] the diſorder to contend with nature, or make uſe of 
employing themſelves either in counting over their beads, | charms and incantations. Yet in all diſtempers they 
or in prayer and meditation. Their chaplet uſually can- | reſort to bagnios, and there are a few other remedies in 
ſiſts of ninety-nine beads z on touching each of which] general uſe. Thus a dram or two of the root of round 
they either fay, ©* God is great, God be praiſed, or God] birthwort is an eſtabliſhed remedy for the cholic; in 
forgive me.” This king of ſaintſhip uſually goes by] pleuritic and rheumatic caſes, they make ſeveral punc- 
ſucceſſion, and the ſon, if he can behave with equal gra- tures on the part affected with a red-hot iron, repeat- 
vity, is intitled to the ſame eſteem and reverence with ing the operation according to the violence of the diſ- 
the father. Some of them pretend to ſee viſions, and to eaſe, and the ſtrength of the patient. The prickly pear 
converſe with the deity, while others are ſuppoſed to] roaſted in the embers is applied hot for the cure of 
work miracles. Dr. Shaw ſays, that Scedy Muſlafa, bruiſes, ſwellings, and inflammations. They pour freſh 
caliph of the weſtern province, told him, that a neigh- | butter almoſt boiling hot into all fimple gun-ſhot wounds, 
bouring marabut had a ſolid iron bar, which, upon] and ſome of them inoculate for the ſmall-pox ; though 
command, would give the ſame report, and do as much the practice is not much in reputation in this part of 
execution as a piece of cannon ; and that once the whole| Barbary, and Rey tell a number of ftories to diſcourage 
Megerine army, on the dey's demanding too exorbitant| the uſe of it. They have few compound medicines; 
a tax from the Arabs under his protection, were put to] however, they uſe a mixture of myrrh, aloes, ſaffron, 
flight by the miracle: yet, notwithſtanding the frequency, | and ſyrrup of myrtle-berries, which is frequently found 
as they pretended, of the experiment, neither the argu- | effeQual in the cure of the plague. *' 
ments urged by our author on the merit of convincing a Our author was ſometimes favoured with the fight of 
Chriftian, nor the ſolicitations of the company, could | their ancient kalendars, in which the ſun's place, the 
| il ſo far as to have the experiment tried before him; ſemi-diurnal and nocturnal arch, the length of the twi- 
for the marabut had too much policy to hazard his repu- | light, with the ſeveral hours of prayer for each day in 
tation by putting it to the proof. At Seteef that learned | the month, are A to a minute, and beautifully 
gentleman ſaw a marabut famous for vomiting fire; but | wrote in proper co 
though he was at firſt greatly ſurpriſed at ſeeing his] as their ancient mathematical inſtruments, of which 
mouth ſuddenly in a blaze, and at the violent agonies'he | they know not the uſe: thus, if the cloudineſs of the 
counterfeited at the ſame time, he afterward plainly per- | weather prevents their adjuſting their large and ſmall 
ceived that it was all a trick, and that the flames and] hour-glaſſes to ſome inaccurate meridian lines they have 
ſmoke with which he was ſurrounded aroſe from ſome | made for that purpoſe, their times of devotion, which 
tow and * which he contrived to ſet on fire under | ſhould be punctual to a minute, are entirely left to the 
bis burnooſe 0 : hos 
The roving and unſettled life of the Arabs, and the not allowed in this country, which is perhaps owing to 
tual grievances the Moors ſuffer from the Turks, een averſion of the Mabometans to bells. 
Though their anceſtors were alſo diſtinguiſhed for their 


now. loſt, and there are ſcarce any traces of them re- merchants are frequently very dextrous in the addition 
maining.  - Aland ſubtraction of large fums by memory, and have 
- The ſons. of the 4fgors and Turks are ſent to ſchoo!| alſo YT ſingular method of numeration, by putting 
at about ſix years of age, when they are taught to read their hands into each other's fleeyes, and touching one 
ite for the uny a week. Each] another with this and that finger, or a particular joint, 
| thio ſquare board, | each'denoting a determined ſum or number; thus, with- 
and on this be makes] out moving their lips,or giving the leaft intimation to the 
# renewed at plea- \by:Rander, they conclude bargains of the greateſt value. 


bis 


4 fts, The though they are greatly inferior to thoſe of Tarky for 
|, are put to | beauty and fineneſs; but, being both braper and ſofter, - 
; poly th | 


the ceverend Tens we have ſo often quoted wrought ſilks, and a coarſe ſort of linen is made in moſt 


— 
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Tunis. | A; KR 
you of the kingdom, of which Su/a produces the fineſt. 


heſe manufactures are _—_— conſumed at home, ſome 
of them, eſpecially thoſe of filk and linen, being ſo in- 
conſiderable, that they are obliged to ſupply the want 
of a ſufficient quantity by importing them from Eu- 
rope and the Levant, The people ſend few: of their 
commodities to foreign markets, their oil, wax, corn, 
and pulſe being barely ſufficient to ſupply the country, 
though, before the city of Oran became ſubjeQ to Spain, 
the merchants have been known to ſhip off from the va- 
rious ports of Barbary ſeven or eight thouſand tons of 
corn in one year. The conſumption: of oil, which is 
here yery plentiful, is alſo ſo conſiderable in this country, 
that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off for Europe: 
ſo that their exports chiefly conſiſt in 9fr:iches feathers, 
wax, hides, wool, copper, rugs, ſilk ſaſhes, embroidered hand- 
herchiefs, Chriſtian ſlaves, and dates, 
The goods imported chiefly conſiſt in gold and ſilver 
fluffi, damaſts, linen and woollen cloths and ſtuffs, cotton 
raw-and ſpun, tin, iron, plated braſs, lead, quickfiluer, cor- 
dage, ſail-cloth, bullets, cochineal, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, 
| honey, wax, ſpices, aloes, opium, anniſe and cummin- ſeed, 
Jop, copperas, arſenic, brazil, logwood, vermilion, gum-lack, 
' falphur, maſlic, ſarſaparilla, aſpic, frankincenſe, galls, paper, 
combs, and dried fruits, But though there is a conſtant 
demand for all theſe commodities, yet a ſmall quantity 
of them is imported by. the merchants, on account of 
the frequent exactions and heavy duties to which they 
are ſubject, and the precariouſneſs of payment; on which 
account thoſe who want any of them will wait in hopes 
to meet with them on board ſome prize; for they are 
chiefly ſupplied with them by the corſairs. It is a miſ- 
fortune that both the manufacturers and ſhopkeepers, 
which laſt are chiefly Aoors and Fews, are ſeverely treated 
by the government, and frequently fined for even pre- 
tended faults, which render them ſo poor, that it often 
puts them upon cheating their cuſtomers, either in their 
weights or meaſures ; though if they are diſcovered they 
are — of being treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, either 
by a heavy fine, corporal puniſhment, or even with 


I The coin in uſe here is moſtly foreign, their own * 
ing only of three kinds, viz, the barba, of copper, fix 
| of which were formerly worth an aſper, but is now of 
only half that value. WIE NY 
The afper is a ſmall ſquare piece of filver, and both 
this and the former has Arabic characters ſtamped on 
each fide. Fifteen of theſe aſpers are of the value of a 

_ Spaniſh ryal, and twenty-four of a dapta, which is worth 
about a crown. Theſe ate all the pieces of money coined | 
in the city of Algiers. W 25 | 
They have likewiſe three ſorts of gold coin; but theſe 

_ are only coined at Tremeſen, viz. the rupee, worth thirty- 
_ © five aſpers; the median, and the dian, or zian, worth a 
hundred aſpers. This laſt was the ancient coin of the 
kings of Treme/#n, on which account that province has 
the ſole privilege of coining theſe pieces. 

_ Beſides theſe, there are the Turk ſultanin of gold, 
Which is worth about a ducat; the moticales of Fez, of 
the value of about one ſhilling and ten pence ; Spaniſb 
mal, French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and other Euro- 
Ku. money, are alſo current among them, though they 

7 we no fixed ſtandard. SETS: „„ e 
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ier. 
D the Kingdom of Tons, 
i Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Rivers, and Iſlands ; 
File Mountain of Zawan or Zagoan, and of the Cli- 
4 THIS kin dom, which once comprehended the pro- 
VuUinces of Conflantina, Bugia, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Laab or Exzab, is bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
North and eaſt; by. the kingdom of Algiers on the weſt ; 


and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, on the ſouth ; 
extending from the iſland of Jeba in 33* 30“ to Cape 
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and twenty miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
a hundred and ſeventy in breadth from eaſt to weſt; 
the city of Shetka, the fartheſt city to the weſt, bein 
ſituated in 8, and Chbea, the fartheſt to the eaſt, in 118 
200 eaſt longitude, | 

This country, which was once divided into provinces, 
is now under the immediate inſpection of the bey, and 
is only diſtinguiſhed into the ſummer and winter cir- 
cuits, which the bey takes in perſon through his domi- 
nions at thoſe ſeaſons with a flying camp; in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon traverſing the fertile country near L and 
Baijah, and the diſtricts between Cairwan and Fereede, 
and in the winter proceeding through the reſt of the 
country, | n A | 

The ſummer circuit, or northern diſtrict, is much 
better inhabited than any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of the ſame ſize, and is by far the moſt pleaſant and fer- 
tile; and as it has a great number of cities, towns, and 
villages, has the fineſt appearance of affluence, proſperity, 
and cheerfulneſs, which doubtleſs proceeds from the mild- 
neſs of its government, and its being freer from tyranny 
and oppreſſion. Its fertility is, however, interrupted by 
ſeveral hills, plains, and marſhes, diſperſed over it, that 
will admit of little cultivation, nor ſcarce any manner of 
improvement. ones 

he principal rivers of this circuit are, the Zazne, which 

divides Tunis from Algiers; the Mejerda, uſually called 
Megerada ; the famous Bagrada of the ancients, on the 
banks of which Regulus is ſaid to have killed a monſtrous + 
ſerpent, The Allan, ſuppoſed to be the Catada of 
the ancients, is remarkable for its forming the bay of 
Tunis, and having that metropolis ſituated at its mouth; 
the Gabbs or Cape, ſuppoſed to be the Triton of the an- 
cients,which riſes only three or four leagues to the ſouth - 
ſouth-weſt of the city of its name, and falls into the ſea 
to the northward of the old city, forming the ground on 
which it was built into a kind of peninſuld; and the 
Mejerdab or Old Bagrada, which is the moſt conſiderable 
of the whole kingdom. EP | " 

A ſaall iſland oppoſite to the mouth of the river Zain: 
is in the poſſeflion of the Genoeſe, who pay an annual 
rent to the regency ; but the coral fiſhery,” which was 
their chief inducement for making this ſettlement, failin 
conſiderably, it is probable they will not long keep poſ- 
ſcflion of it, if they have not already abandoned it. The | 
have, however, erected a fort for their protection again 
any ſurpriſe from the neighbouring Arabs on the con- 
tinent, and from the inſults of the cruiſing veſſels of A. 
giers and Tripoli. | | F 

The other iſlands belonging to this ſtate are, Cape 
Negro, which is ſituated about five leagues to the north- 


eaſt of Tabarka, and has a ſettlement of the French 


African company, who pay a conſiderable ſum of money 
to. Tunis for the liberty they enjoy at La Calle, though 
that place is under the Agerine government, and for 
keeping up a fort here to protect them from the infults of 
OY i a woe | 
Six miles to the north of Cape Negro is Jalta, the Ga- 
lata or Calathe of the ancients. '. This is a high rocky 
iſland, which has a very dangerous ſhoal. The Car! are 


two flat contiguous iſlands, where the 7talian row-boats 


frequently lie in wait for the Tuniſeens. Theſe lie four 


| leagues to the north- north · weſt of Cape Pilloe, and nearly 
lin the midway to Cape Blanco; and four leagues beyond 
I | Cape Negro to the northward are the Three Brothers, 

| which are three rocky iſlands near the continent, about 
| halfway to Cape Blanco. FC 


The principal mountain of this kingdom is the Zowan 


l'or Zagean, whoſe ſummit affords a proſpect of the great 


eſt part of the kingdom. It is remarkable for a ton of 
its name which ſtands at the foot of it, in great repute for 
dying ſcarlet caps, and for bleaching of linen; great quan- 
tities of both being daily brought thither from all parts of 
the kingdom. The ftream which ſerves for that pur- 


poſe, and runs from the top of the mountain, was for- 
merly carried by a noble conduit to Carthage. Over 


the fountain was built a temple, the ruins of Which are 
ſill to be ſeen. It has alſo on its declivity and about its 
foot ſeveral Roman antiquities, as the remains of towns, 


caſtles, forts, and inſcriptions cut in marble, This moun- 


* 


dura, in 37 14 north latitude, it being two hun 
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tain ſtands about a league and a half to the ſouth-ſouth- 
eaſt of the city of Tunit, and is moſtly barren and deſart, 
except a few ſpots which produce barley : bees are bred 
here to great advantage. 

This country is for the moſt part healthy and fertile, 
only in the ſouth there are many ſandy and barren deſarts, 
and there the heat is exceſſive z hence, though the winds 
which blow from the ſea are very refreſhing, thoſe which 
proceed from the deſarts are quite ſuffocating, eſpecially 
as they moſtly blow in Fuly and Augu/t, and will con- 
tinue EN ſix, or more days in the ſame corner; ſo that 
the inhabitants are wk, v4 to water the flooring of their 
houſes to coal them. 'This wind is likewiſe apt to blow 
after the winter ſolſtice, and then, if there be any ſnow 
on the ground, which is ſeldom the caſe, it quickly thaws 
and diſappears. The ſea-winds from the north and the 
weſt-north-weſt bring dry weather in ſummer, and rain 
in winter; but both the eaſterly and ſoutherly winds are 
for the moſt part dry, though in moſt ſeaſons they are 
attended with thick clouds. | 
Their firſt rains commonly fall in September, and 
ſometimes not till Oober ; ſoon after which the ra- 
biant break the ground, ſow their corn, and about three 
weeks after plant their beans, lentils, and chick-peaſe. 
If they have any rain in April, as they uſually have, they 
reckon their crop ſecure. Their harveſt N e begins 
in May, or in the beginning of June. Their ploughed 
lands are generally ſo light, that a pair of oxen may. 
eaſily plough an acre in a day; and the quantity of ſeed, 
whether of wheat or barley, is about two buſhels and a 
half to an acre, which one year with another yield about 
tenfold, and in ſome diſtricts much more. The Tuni- 
ſeens are much more addicted to agriculture than their 
neighbours. the A/gerines, and are for making the moſt 
of every inch of ground. _ 

The ftory they tell of Mabomet, bey of Tunis, ſhews 

the high opinion they have of agriculture, This prince, 
having been dethroned by his ſubjects, applied to /brahim 
Hejab, dey of Algiers, who engaged to reſtore him to 
his throne on condition of his diſcovering to him the 
grand ſecret of the philoſopher's-ſtone, which he had the 
reputation of being maſter of ; and, on his promiſing to 
fulfil this condition, he reftored to him the government 
of Tunis. Mabomet then Tent to the dey, with great 
pomp and ceremony, a multitude of plough-ſhares and 
mattocks; intimating to the Algerine prince, that the 
wealth of his country was to ariſe from a diligent attend- 
ance on the cultivation of the earth; and that the only 
philoſopher's-ſtone he could acquaint him with, was the 
art of converting-a good crop into gold. 285 

Eight leagues to the weſtward of Carvan are the ruins 
of Truzza, where are ſeyeral vaulted chambers perpetu- 
ally filled with ſulphureous ſteams, much frequented by 
the Arabians for the uſe of ſweating. . 8 

This kingdom and the reſt of Barbary are very ſubject 
to earthquakes, which is eaſily accounted for from the 
t number of hot ſprings and ſulphureous caverns, | 
which are a proof of there being an almoſt inexhauſtible 
ſtore of nitre, ſulphur, and other inflammable bodies in 
the earth, ſufficient to cauſe thoſe frequent and violent 
concuſhons. Theſe earthquakes commonly happen after 
ſome great rains, at the end of the ſummer and in autumn, 
and will extend themſelves a great way into the ſea, where 
they have been felt, when the depth of water has exceeded. 
two hundred fathoms. „ ie 
Among the natural curioſities of Tunis are ſeveral 
ſalt lakes, and a mountain of ſalt named Fibbe! Had. 
deſſa, which is hard and ſolid like a ſtone, of a reddiſh or: 
purple colour, and bitter to the taſte ; but, being waſhed 
don the precipices by the rain and dews, becomes ſoft 
and white as ſnow, and loſes all its bitterneſs. Thete 
are other mountains whoſe ſalt is of a bluing colour, 
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and, without undergoing ſuch accidental purifications, 


is very palatable. _ 
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ee. 
Of the principal Towns of the Kingdom of Tunis; parti- 
cularly-Bizerta, Tunis, Nabel, the Coldnia N pals of 


Ptolemy, Cairwan or Carvan, Media or Mehedi 
Urbs or Tuberds, Bayjak or Beja, Forreanah, . 


W ſhall now deſcribe the principal cities and 
towns of this part of Barbary. At the bottom of 


a large gulf in Bizerta, which is pleaſantly ſituated on 
a canal, between an extenſive lake and the fea, in 37® 
20 N. latitude, two hundred and forty miles to the eaſt 
of the city of Algiers, and thirty-ſeven miles to the north. 
weſt of Tunis, This town, which is about a mile round 
is defended by ſeveral caſtles and batteries, the principal | 
of which are toward the ſea, from which the lake is 
continually receiving a briſk ſtream, or diſcharging one 
into it; the waters flowing into the lake when the wind 
is northerly, and returning back into the ſea when it 
blows from the ſouth. The channel between the lake 
and the ſea was the ancient port of Hippo, which is ſtill 
capable of receiving ſmall veſſels, but was once the ſafeſt 
and moſt beautiful haven on this coaſt; and there are ſtill 
ſome traces of a large pier, which extended a conſiderable 
way into the ſea, to break the force of the north-eaſt winds, 

The gulf of Bizerta, the Sinus Hipponenſis of the an- 
cients, is a beautiful ſandy inlet, near four leagnes in 
diameter. As the ground is low, the eye penetrates 
through delightful groves of olive-trees far into the coun- 
try, and the proſpect is bounded by a high rocky ſhore. 
Were proper encouragement to be given to trade and in- 
duſtry, Bizerta might be rendered a town of great wealth, 
it abounding with corn, pulſe, fiſh, fruit, oil, cotton, 
and many other productions. | 

On the fide of a ſpacious navigable baſon, formed by 
the Mejerdab, lies Porto Farino, which was once a conſi- 
derable city, but is now greatly decayed. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its beautiful cothon, where the Tuniſcens 
keep their navy. | ee £4 ug 

UNIs, the Tunes of the ancients, and the capital of 

the kingdom, is ſituated in Jatitude 36 26/ N. and in 
10% 15 E. from London, on the weſtern bank of the 
channel of Goletta, in the form of an oblong ſquare, 
about a mile in length; but the whole town, with the 
ſuburbs included, does not exceed three miles in compaſs, 
though ſome authors have, without any foundation, 
given it a much larger circuit. It is not fo populous as 
Algiers, nor are the houſes fo handſome and ſpacious. 
The lakes and marſhes with which it is ſurrounded 
might probably render its ſituation leſs healthy, was not 
the moiſture of the air corrected by the great quantity of 
maſtich, myrtle, roſemary, and other aromatic plants, | 
with which their ovens and bagnios are daily heated, and 
that frequently communicate a fragrance to the air. The 
want of ſweet water is one of the greateſt diſadvantages 
under which the inhabitants labour ; -for the brackiſhneſs 
of their well- water, and the ſcarcity of their ciſterns, 
oblige them to fetch a great part of what they drink from 
ſome places abou a mile diſtant; but, except this incon- 
venience, no place enjoys a greater plenty of all the ne- 
ceſlaries of life: for, beſides ſhips Serge ring 
ſupplies of proviſions, their gardens abound with variety 
of fruit- trees, as palms, citrons, dates, lemons, and olives; 
which laſt grow in ſuch abundance about a league diftant 
round the city, that they ſupply not only the inhabitants 
but ſtrangers with oil, and even with charcoal, that be- 
ing the only wood they have to make it with, © 

They have their wheat chiefly from Urbs, Bugia, and 
other neighbouring places; and this they grind with a 
hand-mill; and, having ſifted it through a fine ſieve, 
make of it fine cakes, and a flat kind of yermicelli ; but 
this is only in uſe among the wealthy, the poor, being 
forced to feed upon barley-meal, which they make into a 
kind of dumplings, and eat in oil or butter mixed with 


| vinegar or lemon-juice ; but thoſe who ate yery poor.onl 
_  \ftirit in water, and eat it raw, without any other prepa- 
ration. However, they have plenty of honey, and fruits - 


of all ſorts pretty cheap. | i . 
eee ſtreets of Tunis are large and croſſed by : 


natrow lanes at proper diſtances, and the houſes are chie y 


they 
"There are 
| but 


built with ſtone ; but are meaner than thoſe of ei 
in but one ſtory high, and flat at the top. Woke 


* 


Fi, is allowed to be the higheſt in all Africa. 


wich once contained no Jeſs than three thouſand woollen 
and linen drapers ſhops, handſomely built, and was fur- 


ground, the weight of which is ſuppoſed to make the 
- yarn finer and ſmoother. | 


of Fez and 1 people are here more handſomely 


by pipes into one or two public reſervoirs; from which 


any of it in 5 or cleaning the ſtreets, which, on 
that account, are alwa 


chief, has a palace, to which they repair ſor orders. The 


_ ſeveral galleys. * bags DAR 291% n 
On the oppoſite ſide is the fort of Galetia already men 


_ caſtle built on a ſmall iſland in the lake; but as there is 


faſt as he can. 


and other trades and manufactures. Indeed the chief 
manufactures of this city are thoſe of linen and wool- 


better than walking between two dead walls. 
Here are alſo ſeveral colleges and ſchools, in which are 
many of their learned men and doctors of their law; part 
of whom-are maintained at the public expence, and part 


principal fortification belonging to the city is the caſtle; 
Which is ſituated on an eminence that commands the 
whole it makes a: very good appesranee at a diſtance, 


in a low ground, a mile and a half from the ſea ſhore, 
about a furlong to the weſtward of the ancient Neapolis, | 

3nd about nine miles to the eaſt of Tunit. It is fill a 
"i ako, fora and bas been long famed for its potteries; 
3. 


but few grand buildings, the chief of theſe are the great 
moſque, and the bey's palace. The. gates of the city 
are * in number, but none of them are very handſome. 
Without the walls are the Turliſb ſepulchres, which 
ate placed round the city, and are adorned with mar- 
ble tombs, oratories, flower - pots, and other embelliſh- 
ments. N K LING 4% 
The bey's palace is the moſt magnificent edifice in the 
city. It has four noble gates, one at each front, and 
high turrets at each. of the four corners; the courts are 
ſpacious, the galleries lofty and richly adorned, and the 
halls and apartments are very ſplendid, particularly that 
called the treaſury, in which, among other things of value, 
is kept the book of their law written by Ai Mobadian, a 
celebrated doctor, from whom the beys boaſt that they 
are deſcended; and, in virtue of that deſcent, ſet up for 
the ſole judges of all controverſies about religion. The 
dens are alſo very large, but not elegant. | 
The chief moſque, juſt mentioned, is built in the Tur- 
4b taſte, and has nothing remarkable, except its extra- 
ordinary ſize and ſtately tower, which next to that of 


Near the midſt of the city is a piazza of great extent, 


'niſhed with a great variety of thoſe goods, beſides a con- 
fſiderable number of others belonging to the druggiſts, 


len; for both which it has been long famous, on account 
of the peculiar way the women had of letting down 
their ſpindles from the top of their houſes quite to the 


The baths of this city, for both ſexes, are very nume- 
rous 3 and; although inferior in fize and beauty to thoſe 


treated and better accommodated, notwithſtanding the 
city is deſtitute of running water. Both theſe cities are 
chiefly | furniſhed + wirh that element from ciſterns on 
the tops of the houſes, which receive the rain water; 
and a certain quantity is let down from every houſe, 


the exigencies of the city are ſupplied, though not in 
ſuch a quantity as to permit the inhabitants to beſtow 


yo either. duſty or dirty: ſo that 
it is very unpleaſant: walking in them, eſpecially as their 
houſes have no windows in the front, ſo that it is no 


by begging; but all of them are held in high eſteem, as 
the favourites of heaven. The janizaties have very hand- 
ſome barracks, like thoſe at Algiers; and their aga, or 


mercliants and tradeſmen have a kind of public exchange, 
and the cuſtom+houſe officers a large. cuſtam-houſe. There 
is alſo an arſenal and dock, ſeated upon the bank of the 
canal, in which they have materials ſufficient ſor building 


tioned, and about two leagues diſtant from it is another 


little probability of the town being attacked on that 
ſide, this — 2 ification has been long neglected. The 


and has ſame cannon mounted before the gate: but the 
jealouſy of the government is: carried to ſuch an exceſs, 
that it is very dangerous for a Qhriſtias to view it too at- 
tentively ; and it is much the ſafeſt way to paſs by, it as 


| bY «DILLY r FS 11-2 * 1 
Nat, the Calonia Neapolis of Etolemy, is ſituated 


in the heat of ſummer, cauſes agues and other di 
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many inſcriptions; upon ſtones, ſix feet in length, and 


with rubbiſh and mortar, as to be unintelligible. On the 
bank of a little brook that runs through the old city is a 
block of white marble, on which is curiouſly carved a 
wolf in baſſs relieve, - 3 3 910 p 
\ HamManer, a ſmall but opulent city, is compaQly built 
upon a low promontory, and is well fortified by nature. 
Some columns and blocks of marble are here to be met 
with; theſe are ruins brought from the neighbouring 
places, This city is ſuppoſed to take its name from the 
number of wild pigeons bred in the cliffs of the adjacent 
mountains. CI. „ # 

SUSA, or Sous, is a conſiderable trading city, and the 
chief mart for oil; beſides which it carries on a flouriſh- 
ing trade in linen, a great deal of which is manufaQured 
here; with wax, honey, and ſeveral forts of pickled fiſh, 
eſpecially that called tunny. The town ſtands upon a 
high rock, and was once very ſtrong, populous, and 
wealthy. It is ſtill the reſidence of the Turliſb baſhaws. 
The port is commodious and ſafe. The inhabitants, who 
are chiefly ſeamen, are civil to ſtrangers ; beſides theſe, 


way, who carry on a commerce with Turky and other 

parts of the Lewant. oy 3s 1 . 
Eight leagues to the weſtward of Suſa is Kairwan, 

vulgarly called Carvan, the Vice Auguſti of the ancients. 


trade and the number of its inhabitants. It is ſituated 
in a barren plain, and at the diſtance of half a furlong 
from the walls is a-pond and a capacious ciftern, built to 


for the uſe of the cattle, drying up, or becoming putrid 
8 
Here are ſome fine remains of the ancient architecture; 
and the great moſque, eſteemed the moſt magnificent and 
the moſt-ſacred in all Barbary, I an almoſt 
incredible number of granite columns, which the inha- 
bitants ſay. amount to ſive hundred; two of which are 
of ſo fine and lively a red; with little white ſpots, that 
they are eſteemed ineſtimable, and the whole ſtructure 
the moſt magnificent in all Afri. f 
MxDIARn, or MEDIA, is ſituated on a ſmall penin- 


Ls 


cough it is not above two hundred and thirty paces in 
breadth toward the land ſide; but widens on approaching 
the ſea. The port, with an area of about one hundred 
paces ſquare, lies within the walls of the city, with the 
mouth of it opening toward the ſouth; but it is now ſo 


The walls which ſurrounded the place were ſtrong and 
lofty, flanked. with ſix ſtately towers, beſides others of 
a ſmaller ſize; but all of them were very ſtrong and high, 
and had ſmall gates plated with iron, but ſo low, that a 
man could not go in or out without ſtooping, and each 
of theſe were a kind of ſeparate fortreſs. But of all the 
ſix, one which faced. the eaſt, and was the only gate on 
the land fide, was built with the moſt ſurpriſing ſtrength, 
having under it a vaulted arch ſeventy feet long, guarded 
by fix Rong gates, one within another; ſome. covered 
with. plated iron, and others made of croſs iron. bars 
rivetted together, with, retreats. and port-cullifſes all of 
the ſame metal and form. Theſe fortifications were 
erected by Mabedi, the firſt caliph; of Kayrwan, who 
took no leſs: pains, in beautifying the city with noble 
buildings, if they were really his: but this a late judi- 
cious author much queſtions, from there being ſome- 
thing too polite and regular in the ſeveral capitals, en- 
tablatures, and other pieces of ancient maſonry, defaced 
as they now are, to imagine the founder of them to have 
been an Arabian. However, there is but little of its for- 
mer ſplendour left, except the walls, and ſome other 
ſtructures Which are run to decay. W 


man origin, received its modern name from a monaſtety 
of Auguſtine, friars in, its .neighbourbood... It is now a 
neat thriving. city, ſituated on the extremity of a cape, 
and encompaſſed by ſtrong walls. e 


o 


At the diſtance of fix leagues. to. the weſt of Tunis is 


I „ n are Buſtandqmen. Here are 
Vor. I. 3 | | 5 


0 AY, 


three in breadth; but they are ſo defaced and filled up 


there are many merchants and tradeſmen in the woollen 


This is a walled city, and the ſecond in the kingdom for 


receive the rain water; but the former, which is chiefly 


ſula on the eaſtern coaſt of the kingdom, and appears to 
have. been formerly à place of conſiderable. ſtrength, | 


ſhallow, that it can hardly receive: the ſmalleſt veſſels. 


MonasTEER, an ancicht city of Carthaginian or No- 


ſituated Urhs, or. Tuberbo, the Tuburlum Minus of the 
| | Se Wan Auczente, 
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ancients, a ſmall town on the banks of the Mejerdab, in- ſays, it is difficult to fix the exact ſituation of the an- 
habited by Andaluſian Moors. Mahomet, a late bey of |cient city of Utica, except we allow that the ſea has 
this kingdom, planted in this neighbourhood a great va- | been driven back three or four miles by the eaſter] y winds, 
riety of fruit-trees, placing each ſpecies in „ e grove: and the increaſe of the mud, which is probably the caſe 
thus the citron trees are all placed by themſelves, with- and then it may be juſtly placed at Boaſbater, where are 
out being mixed with the orange or the lime ; and where | many traces of buildings of great extent and magnificence, 
f you gather the peach or apricot, you are not to expect as walls, ciſterns, and a large aqueduct. "Theſe ruins 
the pear or apple. In the adjacent valley the ſame public lie about twenty-ſeven Roman miles from Carthage, and 
ſpirited prince erected, out of the ruins of an ancient | behind them we are entertained with a view of the large 
amphitheatre, a large maſſy bridge, or dam, with ſluices fields which the Romans have rendered famous by their 
and flood - gates to raiſe the Meier dab to a proper height, | military exploĩts. e 
for the reFeſhin of his plantations : but this was too | The celebrated city of Carthage has not much better 
laudable a work for it to laſt long in Barbary, and there-;| withſtood the encroachments cauſed by the north-eaſt . 
fore it has been entirely broken down and —__ . | winds, and by the mud thrown out by the Majerdah, 
The city of BAayJAH, or BzJA, the Vecea of Salluft, is | which has ſtopped up the ancient harbour, and render. 
a place of trade, and the chief mart for corn in the ed it almoſt as far diſtant from the ſea as Utica, The 
whole kingdom. It is built on the declivity of a hill, and | greateſt part of Carthage ſtood upon three hills, infe- 
has the convenience of being well watered. On the rior in elevation to thoſe on which Rome was built. 
higheſt part of the city is a citadel of no great ſtrength, Upon a place which overlooks the ſouth- eaſt ſhore is the 
and on the walls, which are raiſed out of the ancient ma- | area of a ſpacious room, with ſeveral ſmaller near it: 
terials, are ſeveral inſcriptions. In the plains that lie | ſome of them have teſſelated pavements, but neither the 
before the city, a public fair is kept every ſummer on the | deſign nor the execution are very extraordinary. In 
banks of the Mejerdah, to which the moſt diſtant Arabian rowing along the ſhore, the common ſewers are ſeen in 
tribes reſort with their families and flocks. - © | ſeveral places, which, as they were 1 well - built 
.  F8RREANAH is thought, from its lonely ſituation and cemented, time has not in the leaſt impaired. Ex. 
other circumftances, to be the Thalia of Sallu/?, and was | cept theſe, the eiſterns have ſuffered leaſt by the ruin of 
once the largeſt city of Bixacium; though it has no other | the city ; for, beſides thoſe which belonged to particular 
remains of its ancient grandeur but ſame granite and other | houſes, there were two ſets for public uſe: the largeſt, 
columns, which the Arabs have left ſtanding on their | which was the grand reſervoir, and received the water of 
S. It has been extremely well — ; for, be | the aqueduct, lay near the welt wall of the city, and con- 
es a conſiderable brook which runs under the walls, | ſiſted of more than twenty contiguous cifterns, each 
the city has had ſeveral wells, ſurrounded with a corri- | about a hundred feet long and thirty broad. The ſmaller 
dore, and vaulted over with a cupola. This, with the | ciſtern-is in a higher ſituation near the cothon, it being 
goodneſs of the air, are the only benefits this city can | contrived to collect the rain water that fell upon the top 
urge in favour of its ſituation ; for, except a ſmall extent | of it, and upon ſome adjacent pavements made for that 
of ground to the fouthward, which the inhabitants cul- | purpoſe. This, however, might be repaired with little 
tivate by ſupplying it, at proper times, with the water | expence, the ſmall earthen pipes through which the water 
of the rivulet, the reſt of the adjacent country is dry, bar- was conveyed wanting only to be cleaned. E 2d; 
ren, and inhoſpitable. The proſpect to the weſtward is | No other remains of the grandeur and magnificence 
terminated by naked precipices: and, where the eye | of this ancient city, the rival of Rome, are now to be 
bath to wander through a valley between fome | ſeen, We find no ſuperb pieces of architecture; no 
narrow. cliffs, you are entertained with no other view triumphal arches ; no columns of porphyry or granite; 
than that of a Stare ſcorched up with perpetual drought, | no curious entablatures: all the broken walls and Rtruc- 
and glowing with the ardent beams of the ſun. - ] tures now to be ſeen, being erected either in the Gorhic 
Tyre eagues to the eaſtward of Ferrranab is Gars A, manner, or b the later inhabitants. However, the 
the ancient Cap/a, which is fituated on a rifing ground, | ruins of the celebrated aqueduct that conveyed the water 
almoſt encloſed with mountains; but the landſcape js | into the great oiſternas, may be traced to the diſtance of 
more gay and verdant than that about the laſt- mentioned at leaſt fiſty miles, This was a very expenſive work, 
city, from the proſpect it affords of palm, olive, piſtachio, and that part of it which extends along the peninſula 
and other fruit trees. However, this ble ſcene is | was beautifully faced: with: ſtone.” Dr. S$haw obſerves, 
of ſmall extent, and only ferves to the eye in the | that at Arriana, à ſmall village to the northward of Tu- 
more diſtant proſpect of an interchange of barren hills ni, are ſeveral entire arches, which he found to be ſe- 
and vallies. Theſe trees are watered: by two ſprings, | venty feet | high, and ſupported by piers ſixteen feet 
one of which riſes within the citadel,” and the other in] ſquare. The water channel aboye theſe: arches was 
the centre of the city. The latter is probably the foun- | vaulted over, and plaſtered with à ftrong cement: a 
tain ponies Salla, and was formerly covered with | man of the ordinary fize may walk upright in it, and at 
2 cupola; it is ftill walled round, and diſcharges itſelf certain diſtances holes are left: open for the admiſ- 
into a baſon, which was perhaps originally deſigned for] fion of freſh air, and the convenience of cleaning it. 1 
a bath. Theſe two ſprings unite a Lean before | temple was erected at Zowan, and at Zungar, over the 
7 city, forming a pretty large brook, which; | fountains by which this aqueduct was ſupplied with 
m the quantity of water, and the rapidity of the] water 3 that of Zungar appears to haue been of the Co- 
ſtream, might continue its courſe to a great diſtante, did | 7inth:an order, and ends very beautifully in a dome that 
not the inhabitants conſtantly uſe it in ſupplying their] bas three niches, and extends over the fountain: In theſe 
_ plantations. In the walls of ſome priyate houſes, and] niches were probably ſtatues of water-nymphs, or other 
more eſpecially in thoſe of the citadel,” which is alight [deities s.. 1 7 
modern building, is a great confuſion of columns of gra- |'--Farther to the eaſt is the ſanctuary of Sandy Doude, 
nite, entablatureg, and altars, which, ' when entire, and | which takes its'name from David,” or as 1 | 
in their proper” uations, myſt have been great orna- it Doudes a | Moorifþ ſaint, whoſe ſepulchre is here 
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ments to the city. ſhewn five yards long. Vet this ſtructure appears to be 

'A 44:06 $ art of a Num Feu, from the contiguous s 
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Uh en n H „ee pavements,” alt of chem executed with the greateſt 
8e. XXIV, nn ons 99g e fur enactneſs: the figures re | 
9 mA bes Whew 295 1945 3»! eee and fiſhes; bedutifolly-intaid/in ſuch 2-variety of 
Of the Roman and othey*Amiquities ts bs found inthe] colours, that they even appear more gay and lively than 
ee aun of Tunis. many tolerable paintings. The horfe, the inſignia of 
Wu 4 n 35 20051 1 A4 © Tthe Carthuginians „ is repreſented in · the bold poſture in 
Ron the account we have gien of the principal | which it «gut rene the African medals:z the birds 
2” "towns of Tun, it appears that this country abounds | are the hawk and the partridge ; the fiſhes: the gilt head 
with Roman, and other "antiquities ; and we {hall now and the mullet; and the trees the palm-and the olives 
add 10 thoſe wt have Alieady/mentibned; others of a more { The defigner perhaps intending to point out the ſtrength, 
extraordinary nature. The reverendand learned Dr. Shaw] the kene the filhery, and dhe plenty of dates and 
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olives for which this country has always been fa- 
mous. | 


Six miles farther to the eaſt is LowRHAR EAR, the Aqui- 
laria of the ancients, where Curio landed the troops that 
were afterward cut to pieces by Sabura. There are here 
ſeveral fragments of antiquities ; but none of them 
remarkable, except a ſurpriſing cavern; for from the ſea 
ſhore to this village, which is about half a mile diſtant 
from it, is a mountain hollowed with great art, from the 
level of the ſea to the height of twenty or thirty feet, 
with large pillars and arches, which have been left ſtand- 
ing at proper diſtances to ſupport the roof. Theſe are 
the quarries mentioned by Strabo, from whence the 
buildings of Carthage, Utica, and many other neighbour. 
ing cities, might receive their materials. Our author 
remarks, that this mountain is all over ſhaded with 
trees ; that the arches below lie open to the ſea, with 
2 large cliff on each fide, and oppoſite to it lies the 
iſland of Ægimurus; ſprings are perpetually trickling 
down the rocks, and ſeats are raiſed for the weary 
labourer. It has been ſuppoſed that this is the cave to 
which Virgil makes Mneas and Dids retire, but it is moſt 
probable his deſcription was merely the work of ima- 
gination. Me * eh it. 
The amphitheatre „the Tiffra of 2 is 
a noble piece of antiquity, originally Cn of ſixty- 
four arches, and four orders of columns. he upper 
order, ſuppoſed to be no more than an Attic, has ſuf- 
fered greatly from the Arabs, and in a late revolt of thoſe 
people, who'uſed this place as a fortreſs, Mabomet bey 
blew up four of the arches from top to bottom, other- 
wiſe nothing can 5 more entire and beautiful, yr 
ticularly on the outſide'; and within, the platform of the 
ſeats, with the galleries leading to them, are ſtill ſtanding. 
The arena is nearly circular, and in the centre of itis a 
deep well of hewn ſtone, where the pillar that ſupported 
EIS or awning, may be ſuppoſed to have been 


Beſides this noble ſtructure, there are ſtill to be ſeen 
many other antiquities; as a variety of columns, altars 
with defaced inſcriptions, trunks of marble ſtatues, one 

of which is of the coloſſal kind in armour, and another 
is of naked Venus, in the attitude and with the dimen- 
ſions of the Medicean, both by good maſters; but their 
heads broken off. Not inferior to this, are the triumphal 
arches" of Spaitla, the ancient” Sufetula, which is of the 
Corinthian order, conſiſting of one large arch, and a 
ſmaller” one on each” fide, with the fragment of an in- 
 ſeription upon itt From thence. all along to the city, 
| _ is at about a furlong diſtance, is a pavement of 
— of this' pavement you paſs through a beautiful 
portico,” built in the ſame manner with the triumphal 
arch. This leads into a ſpacious court, where are the 
_ ruins of three contiguous temples 3; but the roof, porticos, 
and /fronts are broken down, though all the other 
Walle, with their pediments and entablatures, remain 

Upon an eminence fix leagues to the weſt · ſouth · weſt 
of Spaitla"is Cuſſarem. The river Derb runs winding 
below it, and upon a precipice'that hangs over that river, 
is a triumphal arch, more remarkable for the quantity 
and value of the materials, than for the beauty and ele- 
gance of the deſign. It conſiſts of only one large arch, 
with an Attic ſtructure above it, that has ſome ornaments 
reſembling the Corinthian upon the entablature ; but the 
pilaſters are entirely Gothic; yet notwithſtanding the 
rudeneſs of the workmanſhip, and the oddneſs of the fitu- 
ation, it has an inſcription, in which Munlius Felix, the 
founder, is gratefully commemorated; * In the plains be- 
low the city are many mauſolea, upon one of which is an 


hexameter and pentameter verſes. 

| * ks ſea· coaſt, about two leagues weſt 'by-ſouth 
of Hamemer, is the Menara, a mauſoleum erected in 
the form of a cylindrical pedeſtal, near ſixty feet in dia- 
meter, wieh à vault underneath. On the top of this 
ſtructure, Juſt above the cornice, are placed feveral fmal} 
altars, which the Moors ſuppoſe to have been deſigned to 
contain ſo many lamps for the direction of 'mariners. 
All theſe altars had inferiptions,” three of which are ſtill 
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black ſtones, with a parapet wall on each fide. At 


legible, one of them has theſe words; L. Emilio Africats 
vuncule; another, C. Suellio Pontiano Patrueli: 
yr Viteilis Quarto Pair. ; | e Fr 
| There are alſo a variety of theſe mauſolea at Zhdra, 
ſome of a round, others of an octagon form; others 
again ſquare, with a niche on one of the ſides, or a wide 
open place like a balcony on the top, all of them ſup- 
ported by four, fix, or eight columns, and well pre- 
ſerved z only their inſcriptions are defaced by time, or by 


the malice of the Arabs. 

We cannot conclude this ſection with words more ap- 
plicable to the ſubject, than tranſcribing a paſſage in 
the preface to the travels of the learned author we bave 
lo often quoted. A traveller, ſays he, can ſcatce fail 
- of falling into a ſerious train of thought, when he 
+ obſerves ſuch large ſcenes of ruin and defolation, a 

are ſeen in theſe countries. He is ftruck with the 
* ſolitude of the ſew domes and porticoes that are left 
- ſtanding, which hiſtory tells him were crouded with 
» inhabitants; where Syphax and Maſſini ſſa, Scipio and 
* Cæſar, where the orthodox Chriftians and the Arians, 
* the Saracens and the Tyrks, have in their turns given 
2 laws, Every pile, every heap of ruins points out to 

him the weakneſs and inftability of all haman art and 
** contrivance, reminding him of the many thouſands 
that lie buried below, now loſt in oblivion, and for- 
** gotten to the world.” Fee TOI 5 
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SECT. xxv. its 


Of the Perſons, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Buildings af ths. 
ee = 2 and Arabs 7 
with many Cuſtoms are agrecable to. the Practice of. 
the moſt early ages, Fl 


HE Tuniſeens in general, and particularly the in- 
Mabe of the metropolis, 1 ike tht of A. 
giers, a mixture of Turks, Moors, Arabs, s Cbrifs" 
tian merchants, and ſlaves ; with this remarkable differ- 
ence, that they are here more polite and civilized; and 
entirely free from that haughtineſs, inſolence, and eru- 
elty for which the reft of the' people in Barbary are juftly 
ſtigmatized. They are in general much more kind and 
humane to their ſlaves, though they treat the knights 
of Malta, who are reduced to that condition, with greater 
ſeverity, chiefly to oblige them to purchaſe their freedom 
at a dearer rate: for beſides the iron ſhackle which al! 
are obliged to wear about their ankles, they have a huge 
beavy chain faſtened to it, which commonly weighs 
twenty-five pounds, and which they are obliged, either 
to twiſt about their legs, though it is then very trouble- 
ſome to walk with, or to hang it to their girdle by a 
book, which cauſes a pain in the ſide; or eiſe to hang it 
over their ſhoulder; | They were formerly put to the 
hardeft labours, ſuch as carrying of ſand, ſtone, and 


| niortar for the builders, on which account they were 


obliged to write to Malta as foon as poſſible for their 
ranſom. The Malteſe, on the other hand, were no 
ſooner informed of their ill treatment, than they ordered 
all their Turk flaves to be cruelly baſtinadoed ft 
of return. In conſequence of which theſe were obliged 
to write to the Tun/eens, that if they continued to make 
the Malteſe ſlaves work at Tanis, they ſhould pho. pil . 
led to death at Malta; and this at length put an end to 
this additional hardſh irt. 
The Twniſeens are, in other 9 very courteous 

to ſtrangers, and all affairs with the regency are tranf-" . . 
aQed in a very friendly manner. The confuls that rede 
at Tunis are treated with greater affabiliey and con- 
deſcenſion, juſtice, and diſpatch, chan in any other 


| court on theſe coafts,” Indeed, this nation has for many TH 


years been more intent upon trade, and the improve-- 
ment of manufactures, than upon plundering and eruis- 
ing; on which account che people have j a 
the character of not living like their "neighbours, in n 
zrpetual open War with the Che powers; but of -- 


cultivating. their friendſhip, and readily joining in der 
alliances. irs N en nn 1 18 43 A 
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jultly obtained. - 
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long lived as the Europeans, they ſometimes live to ſee 


or in private, they lay aſide their e, and ſometimes; 


liberal, they ſupply the defect by adding artificial to the 
"JOCKS, 


* Romans; and, in the courſe of this work, we have ſhewn, 


they, indeed, put on their veils when they go abroad; 
their huſbands. being leſs inclined to jealouſy than the 


are ſeldom ſhut before midnight, that being their chief | 
time fot bathing; in which they uſe a:confiderable quan- 


one end of the city of Tunis to the other without fear of 


Dublie taverns being ing kept by their flayes, as is done 


Nur, if he drinks too much, or behaves inſolently z and 
3 R 


E A SYSTEM. OF 


GEOGRAPHY. Tear, 


The greateſt part of the Maoriſb women here would | be may pull off and keep his turban till he has paid his 


be eſteemed beauties even in. England, and their children 
have the fineſt complexions of any nation whatſoever ; 
but the boys are ſo expoſed to the ſun, that they ſoon at- 
tain the ſwarthineſs of the Arab; but as the girls keep 
more at home, they. preſerve their beauty till they are 
thirty, when they are generally paſt child-bearing. One 
of theſe girls is ſometimes a mother at eleven, and a grand- 
mother at twenty-two; and, as they are generally as 


many generations of their deſcendants. | 

8 The dreſs of the Tuniſeens of both ſexes is alſo neater 
and more genteel, though nearly of the ſame faſhion with 
that of the Algerines. The citizens of both ſexes con- 
ſtantly wear drawers, eſpecially when they go abroad, or 
receive viſits. The virgins are, however, diſtinguiſhed 
from the matrons, by having theirs made of needle- work, 
ftriped filk, or linen; but when the women are at home, 


their tznics, and, inftead of drawers, bind only a towel 
about their loins. The ladies affect to have their hair 
ang down to the ground, which they collect into one 
lock upon the hinder part of the head, binding and- plait- 
ing it with ribbons; but where nature has been leſs 


natural loc} he hair being thus adorned, they tie 
cloſe together about the lock the ſeveral corners of a 
triangular-piece of linen, worked with a needle in a 
variety of figures, Thoſe of ſuperior fortune wear what 
is called a ſarmab, which is nearly of the ſame ſhape as 
the other head-dreſs ; but is made of thin flexible plates 


reckoning. They ſell nothing but white wine, which the 
country produces in great plenty, and is very cheap and 
good ; but, to render it more intoxicating, they com- 
monly mix quick lime with it. It is —— in the 
taverns at Tunit, if a perſon calls for a quart of wine, to 
ſet before him three or four diſhes of meat, or fiſh, with 
a ſallad, and other ſauce ; and when he goes away he 
pays only for the wine at a common price. 

hough many of the Tuniſeens allow: themſelves the 
uſe of wine, yet few drink it to exceſs; and ſome are ſtill 
ſo ſtrict as to refrain from it entirely, and inſtead of that 
pernicious liquor, as they-call it, make uſe of a compound 


drug, to which they give the name of harix, or, accord- 


ing to others, laiſis; an ounce of which will inſpire 


them with ſuch ſurpriſing gaiety and intrepidity, that 


nothing can ruffle their mirth, or give them either fear 
or diſcontent. This compoſition, they ſay, they received 
from the Turks,: and, from its effects it ſeems to be of 
the nature of opium, and is probably a mixture of that 
with other drugs, | rex ent of 

The Turis and Meors are every. where early riſers, 
and conſtantly attend the public devotions at break of 
day; after which each perſon is employed in his proper 
trade or buſineſs till ten in the morning, the uſual time of 
dining; they return again to buſineſs till the afternoon 
prayers, when all kind of work ceaſes, and their ſhops 
are ſhut up. The ſupper generally follows the prayers 
of ſun-ſet, and then repeating the ſame at the ſetting of 
the watch, when it begins to be dark, they go to bed 
immediately after. 3 1 88 77 


of gold or ſilver, cut through, and engraved in the man - Some of the graver people, who have no-conſtant em- 


ner of lace; and the dreſs is completed by a handker- 
chief of filk, gauze, crape, or painted linen, bound 
— about the ſarmah, and negligently falling upon the 
Kk. £2 * f e 
None of theſe ladies think themſelves completely adorn- 
ed, till they have tinged. the eye-laſhes and the edges of 


their eye-lids with the D lead ore. This opera- 


tion is performed by dipping a wooden bodkin, of the 
tbickneſs of a quill, into the powder of lead ore, and 
drawing it under the eye-lids over the ball of the eye, 
which communicates to the eyes a black neſs that is 
thought to add great beauty to perſons of all complexions. 
<<" This practice, ſays the learned Dr. Sbatu, is of great 
e antiquity,; for we ſind that when Fezebel. is ſaid, in 
4 2 Kings ix, 30. to have painted her face, the original 
< words are, She ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead 
<<: ore.” The ſame author has proved, that this kind of 
ornament was alſo in uſe. among the ancient Greets and 


that it is not only ſtill practiſed in Borhary, but in ¶ſatic 
Turky, and other countries in the eaſ .. 

The women of Tunis are not only handſomer and more 
neat, but more familiar than in the other parts of Barbary; 


but are allowed to be ſeen, and to converſe with ſtrangers, 


other Africans... The ladies of fortune are very fond of 
rich ornaments and perſumes, and are very conſtant in 
viſiting the public, baths belonging to their own ſex; n 
which account the ſhops of the druggiſts and apothecaries 


ndern drugs with rich perſumes. 
The men, as well as the women, reſort much to theſe. 
baths, their religion obliging them to uſe frequent waſh» 
ingess particularly before the hours of public prayers, after 
every. trifling defilement, and more particularly after the 
- The merchants, officers, doctors, and ſcholars, when 
they go abroad, appear neatly, dreſſed; but have ſuch: a 
ſedate gravity, and good manners, that, though their 
ſtreets. are crowded with people, 2 Chriſtian may go from 


e Turks, as he is. ſure to be at A. 
giers. Indeed the Tymiſcens do, not allow of many mean 


they haye are better regulated; 


whence thoſe very flaves are allowed to chaſtiſe even a 


ployment, ſpend the day either in converſing. with one 
another at the barbers ſhops, the bazars, or the coffee- 
houſes : but a great part of the Turkb and Mooriſb youth, 
with many of the unmarried foldiers, attend their con- 
cubines with wine and muſic into the fields, or make 
merry at one of the public taverns. EX 
As to the Arabs, their lives are one continued round of 
idleneſs or diverſions. /+ When they are not called abroad 
by any paſtime, they ſpend the day in loitering at home, 
ſmoking their pipes, and repoſing themſelves under ſome 
neighbouring ſhade. They have not the leaſt reliſh for 
domeſtic pleaſures, and are ſeldom known. to converſe 
with their wives, or to play wich their children. The 
Arab places his higheſt ſatisfaction in his horſe, and is 
ſeldom in high ſpirits but when hunting, or riding at full 
ſpeed. The eaſtern nations are in general very dexterous 
at this exerciſe. At the hunting of the lion a whole 
diſtri is ſummoned to appear, when forming themſelves 
into a circle, they at. firſt encloſe a ſpace three or four 
miles in compaſs, according to the number of the people 
and nature of the ground. The footmen . 
ruſh into the thickets with their dogs and lances to rouſe 
the game, while the borſemen keeping a little behind, 
are always ready to ſally on the wild beaſts. Thus they 
proceed, contracting the circle, till, they at laſt either 
meet together or find diverſion. The accidental paſtime 
on theſe occaſions is ſometimes - Giverting; for the 
various animals within the circle being thus driven toge- 
ther, the people ſeldom fail of having a variety of agree- = 
able chates after hates, leopards, byenas, jackalls, and 
other wild beaſts. N 0 40 
Hawking is another of the principal diverſions of the 
Arabs and gentry of the kingdom of Tunis, where the 
oods afford a great variety of hawks and falcons, Thoſe 
tho take delight in fowling, inftead. of ſpringing the 
game with dogs, ſhade; themſelves with a piece of can- 
vas ſtretehed upon two reeds, and painted with the figure 
pf a leopard. The fowler, thus concealed, Walks through 
he breaks and avenues, looking through. ſome. holes a 
little below the top of the ſcreen to obſerve what paſles 
before him. The partridges and ſome. other birds, on the 
approach , of the canvas, are obſerved to covey together, 
though they were before at ſome diſtance from each other; 
and the -woodeock,; quail, and ſome. other birds that 
uſually feed in flocks, will on ſeeing, it, ſtand ſtill with 
a look of aſtoniſhment. The ſportſman has by this 
means an opportunity of coming near them, when reſt- 
ag the ſcreen upon the ground, and directing the muzzle 


4 


of his piece through one of the holes, he — A 


- 


i 
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hole covey at once. The Arabs have likewiſe another 
method of catching partridges ; for obſerving that after 
their being haſtily ſprung two or three times, they be- 
come fatigued and languid, they then run in upon them, 


and knock them down with their zerwatties, which are 


ſhort ſticks bound round with iron, or inlaid with braſs 
of pewter. Thoſe Arabs who are not maſters of a gun 
wake uſe of zerwatties both for offenſive and defenſive 
weapons. | 
- - The Bedotucens, a name given to the Arabs who live 
jn tents, ſtill retain many of the cuſtoms we read of in 
ſacred and profane hiſtory; for, except their religion, they 
are the ſame people they were two or three thouſand 
years ago. Upon meeting each other, they ſtill make 
uſe of the primitive ſalutation, Peace be unto thee.” 
The inferiors ſhow their deference and reſpect to their 
ſuperiors, by kiffing their feet, knees, or garments, while 
the children, or kinsfolk, pay the ſame reſpect to the 
| heads of their parents, and aged relations. In ſaluting 
each other they clap their right hand on their breaſt, 
while thoſe who are more intimately acquainted, or are 
of an equal age or dignity, mutually kiſs the hand, 
head, or ſhoulder; and at their great ſolemnities, the 
wife alſo compliments her huſband by kifling his 
Perſons of the higheſt character, like the patriarchs of 
. Moſes, and the heroes of Homer, perform what we ſhould 
term menial offices. The greateft prince, when viſited 
by a ſtranger, is not aſhamed to fetch a lamb from his 
flock and kill it, while the princeſs makes haſte to pre- 
pare her fire and kettle, and then drefles it. The cuſtom 
of walking either bare-footed or with ſandals, renders the 
compliment of waſhing the ſtrangers feet ſtill neceſſary : 
this is done by the maſter of the family, who firſt preſents 
himſelf, and is always the moſt forward in performing 


- - this act of kindneſs. When his entertainment is ready, 


he would think it a ſhame to fit down-with his gueſts; 
inſtead of which he ſtands all the time, and waits upon 


_ — 


them: yet, notwithſtanding this reſpect, thoſe are ſome- 


times overtaken and robbed in the morning by the very 
perſons who entertained them with ſuch hoſpitality the 
2 — KY. 58 B61 | | 


w_e reſpect paid by the polite nations of Europe to the 


female ſex, is, in this country, conſidered as an abſurd 
infringement of that law of nature which aſſigns the pre- 
eminence to man; for the wives are only conſidered as a 
ſuperior claſs of ſervants, who are yet to have the great- 
eſt ſhare of toil and labour. While the lazy uulbaods 
take their repoſe under ſome neighbouring ſhade, and 
the young men and maidens attend the flocks, the wives 
are all day either employed in grinding at the mill, dreſſ- 
ing proviſions, or working at their looms; and, to con- 
clude the day, they ſtill, as in ancient times, take a 
pitcher, or goats-ſkin, and tying their ſucking children 
to their backs, trudge two or three miles to fetch water; 
yet, notwithſtanding all this buſineſs, neither theſe coun- 


try ladies, nor thoſe of ſtill higher rank in the cities, will 


lay aſide any of their ornaments, neither their noſe-jewels, 
- their bracelets for their arms and legs, or their ear-rings, 


All of which are very cumberſome; hor will they omit 
tinging their eyes with lead ore; ſo prevalent is cuſtom, 


and fo. fond are even the ladies in Barbary of appearing 
in the faſhion: #18 OLSON ee eee | 24 2D. 2.069 
The method of building both in Barbary and the Le- 
vum ſeems alſo to have continued the ſame from the moſt 
early ages. Their houſes are ſquare buildings, with flat 
roof, ſurrounding à court, where alone they are orna- 


$24.4 *.a ww 


| mented. Indeed large doors, ſpacious rooms, marble 
_ - Pavements, and cloiſtered courts, with fountains ſome- 


times playing in the midſt, are well adapted to the heat 
7 of the e mm e 5.1214, eee eee * 
On leaving the ſtreets, which are generally narrow, 


with a range of ſhops on each ſide, and entering one of 


the principal houſes, you firſt paſs through a porch, or 
gate-Way, with benehes on each ſide, where the maſter 
of the family receives viſits and diſpatohes buſineſs,” few 
perſons, even among the neareſt relations, being admit- 


ted any farther, except upon extraordinary occaſions : 
from hence you paſs into the court, which lying open to 


the weather, is, according to the ability of the owner, 


either paved with marble, or ſuch coarſer materials as are 
„) ͤ ade 5 | Sf: 
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proper for carrying off the water. When a number of 
people are to be admitted, as upon the circumeiſion of a 
child, or the celebration of a marriage, they are ſeldom 
received into any of the rooms, but only into this court; 
which is then covered with mats and carpets for their 
more commodious entertainment; and, to ſhelter them 
from the heat of the weather, a kind of veil is expanded 
upon ropes from one fide of the parapet wall or lattice of 
the flat roof to the other. To this covering, which 
may be folded or unfolded at pleaſure, Dr. Shaw remarks, 
that the Pſalmiſt ſeems to allude, in that beautiful expteſ- 
ſion, ** Thou ſpreadeſt out the heavens like a curtain.“ 
This court is uſually ſurrounded with as many cloiſters 
above each other as the houſe is ſtories high, with either 
a baluſtrade or lattice-work round thoſe above, to pre- 
vent any perſons from falling down. You are conducted 
from the eloiſter and galleries into large ſpacious cham- 
bers, of the ſame length with the court; but they have 
ſeldom or ever a communication with each other, and 
one of theſe rooms frequently ſerves a whole family, par- 


ticularly when many perſons join in the rent of a houſe; 


hence the cities of Barbary are extremely populous in 
proportion to their extent. | 


Their moſques are built exactly in the form of our 


churches, only inſtead of pews the floor is covered with 
mats. Near the middle a pulpit is erected, from whence 
the mufti, or one of the imans, every Friday, explains a 
part of the Koran, and exhorts the people to piety and 
good works. * 28 „ 
Near all the cities and villages is a large ſpot of ground, 
in which they bury the dead. Every family has a parti- 
cular -part of it walled in like a garden, in which the 
bones of their anceſtors have, for many generations, re- 
mained undiſturbed. In theſe incloſures the graves are 
all ſeparate and diſtin, each having a ſtone placed up- 
right both at the head and feet, while the intermediate 
ſpace is either planted with flowers, bordered round with 
ſtone, or paved all over with tiles. The graves of per- 
ſons of eminence are diſtinguiſhed by their having a 
ſquare room with a cupola built over them ; which being 
conſtantly kept clean, white-waſhed, and beautified, they 
to this day continue, as our author remarks, an excellent 
comment upon the expreſſion of our Saviaur, where he 
compares the hypocrites to whited ſepulchres, which ap- 
pear. outwardly beautiful, but are. within full of dead 
men's bones and all uncleanneſs, Matth. xxiii. 27. 


veral ſtructures, that where extraordinary ſtrength is re- 
quired, the plaiſter and cement are, to all appearance, of 
the ſame conſiſtence and compoſition with thoſe of the 
ancients. Thus our author obſerves, that the ciſterns 
built by Sultan Ben Eglib, in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom of Tunis, are of equal ſolidity with the famous ones 
at Carthage, and continue as firm and compact, unleſs 
where they have been deſignedly broken, as if they were 


but juſt finiſhed. The compoſition is made in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


— 


They take two parts of wood-afhes; thew of 3 = 
one of fine ſand, which, after being well fifted and mixed 


together, they beat inceſſantly for three days and nights 
with wooden mallets, ſprinkling them alternately, and at 


proper times, with a little oil and water, till they become 


of a due conſiſtence. This compoſition is chiefly uſed in 
their ciſterns, arches, and terraces: but the pipes of their 
aq ueducts are joined with tow and lime beat together with 
oil only, without any mixture of water. Both theſe com- 
poſitions ſoon acquire the hardneſs of ſtone, and ſuffer no 
water to pervade them... 5 
The ingenious and learned divine we have ſo often 
quoted, and to whom we are indebted for the above 


article, alſo obſerves, that, inſtead of common glue, the 


joiners frequently uſe a preparation of cheeſe, which is 


firſt to be pounded with a little water in a mortar, till 
the wheyey matter is waſhed. out. When this is done, 


they pound it again with a ſmall. quantity of fine lime, 
and apply it afterward as quick as poſſible to ſuch boards 


as are to be joined together; which, aſter the cement 


becomes dry, it is ſaid, will not be ſeparated even by 
Water itſelf. BY Bi 4 r ah FED — 193 AS. {#54 2 
We ſhall now take a view of the inhabitations of 
the Bedotutens and Labyles, the former: dwelling in the 

6 M e _ Plains, 


, 


It is worthy of obſervation, with reſpect to theſe ſe- 


lh, 
* 


ins, and the latter on the mountains. The tents 
of the Bedeweens, which are of an oblong, figure, and 
reſemble the hull of a ſhip turned upſide down, are 
covered with a coarſe hair-cloth, and differ in fize, 
according to the number of perſons who live in them. 
Some of them are ſupported by a pole eight or ten feet 
high, and others by two or three poles of the ſame length, 
while a curtain, placed upon occaſion at each of theſe 
divifions, ſeparates the whole into ſeyeral apartments; 
and theſe poles being hung upon hooks, the Arabs hang 
upon them their cloaths, ſaddles, baſkets, and warlike 
inftruments. They take their reſt by lying upon a mat, 
or carpet, wrapped in their 1 which have been al- 
ready deſcribed in treating of Agiers, and have neither 
bed, mattraſs, not pillow. When there are a number of 
theſe tents together, they are uſually placed in a circle, 
and in the night the cattle are ineloſed in the area in the 
middle, to ſecure them from the wild beaſts. In ſhort, 
Virgil's deſcription of their manner of living and decamp- 
ing is as juſtly drawn, as if he had but lately made his 
obſervations. 264 

The viilages of the Kabyles conſiſt of a number of 
cottages, built either with bricks dried in the ſun, with 
the materials of ſome ancient ruins, or with hurdles daub- 
ed over with mud; while the roofs are covered with 
ſtraw, or turf, ſupported by reeds, or the branches of 
trees. In the largeſt of them there is ſeldom more than 
one room, which not only ſerves for a kitchen, dining- 
room, and bed-chamber, but one corner of it is reſerved 
for their foals, calves, and kids. In theſe buts the wo- 
men make their blankets called hykes, and the goats-hair 
cloth for their tents; but inſtead of weaving them with 
a ſhuttle, they conduct every thread of the woof with 
their fingers. | | 


SECT. XXVL 
Of the Government, Laws, Commerce, and Language 
HE government of Tunis is at preſent, like that 


of the Tuniſcens. 

| | of Algiers, entirely deſpotic; but with this differ- 
ence, that the dignity of Dey of Algiers is elective, while 
that of the By of Tunis is not only hereditary, but the 
reigning bey has the power of nominating which of his 
ſons he chooſes for his ſucceſſor; or, if he thinks none 
of them worthy of that honour, he may chooſe either a 
brother or a nephew to ſucceed bim in the throne. . 

The beys ate alſo equally independent both of the 
grand feignior and the divan. They were indeed once 
under the protection of the former ; but the rapacious ex- 
tortions and tyranny of the baſhas in à manner obliged 


them to ſhake off their yoke, and form a government of | expe 


their own, which was ſettled in ſuch a manner, that their 
deys, as they were then called, could do nothing with- 
out the conſent of the divan : but they at length found 
means to rid them ſelves alſo of this uneaſy clog, gh 
the government ſtill retains a ſhadow of both; for the 
Porte has ſtill a baſha who refides here ; but his power 
and influence are ſo inconſiderable, that he only ſerves to 
remind the Tuniſerm of their being once ſubject tothe 
grand ſeignior, or at moſt to prevent the taking 
=—_ neaſures prejudicial to his intereſt. As to the divan; 
it being chiefly compoſed of the'friends and creatures of 
the bey, they are rather afſembled to give a forced» ap- 
tion to his reſolutions, than for him to conſult 

them about the juſtice and expedieney oſ them. 
When this new-form of government was firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, the deyſhip, :as' bath been already intimated; was 
me dignity, and the beys, who were the next 
were entitely ſubordinate; but r ſince built 
they have hy de- 


in 
| their power on the ruin of the dey 8, 


raifed themfelves to their preſent independeney; 


and, by making the office of bey hereditary, have en- 
deavoured to prevent, thoſe frequent depoſitions, rebei- 
lions, and maſſacres, which ate too common in an ler- 
tive monarchy. Phey have, however, been unable 9 
ent jealouſies and cabals, or to hinder the ſons re- 
lling 'againſt their fathers, or againſt ſoch of their, 


| 


| every Turi, enlarge the alowance.. | 
| by private owners, 
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dignity of bey oftener falls to the ſhare of that ſon who 
has had the addreſs to form the ſtrongeſt party, than to 
him who has been appointed by his father, or is moſt 
worthy to fill the throne. Thus, whenever this office 
becomes vacant, it is ſeldom filled up again without much 
bloodſhed, rapine, and violence. 5 

The dignity of dey is now dwindled to ſuch a degree, 
that he who enjoys it has ſcarce half the ſhare in the go. 
vernment which the beys poſſeſſed when they held the 
next rank under it; for theſe were then appointed go. 
vernors of the provinces, where they lived in great ſtate 
and grandeur, gaining immenſe wealth by oppreſſing 
their fellow ſubjects, and by ſinking a conſiderable part 
of the public revenue into their own coffers : whereas 
the bey, by dividing the kingdom into two circuits, and 
collecting the revenue in perſon, at the head of his 


wealth, grandeur, and authority, and left them only a 
mere dependance on the favour of the bey. Both the deys 
and the divan took great umbrage at this exceſs of power, 
and much more on their entailing the royal dignity on 
their deſcendants, and rendering it ſtill more ſecure to 
them by the alliances they contracted with the Arabian 
| princes, their near neighbours; but the noble and united 
ſtruggles a made to ſhake off this new and irkſome 
yoke, inſtead of meeting with the ſucceſs they expected, 
ſerved rather to render it more heavy and permanent. 

The bey, however,  ſhews a great indifference to all 
the grandeur of ſtate, and is contented with ſecuring to 
him and his deſcendants the privilege of reigning with an 
uncontroled ſway. He has indeed. very powerful reaſons 
to prevent his making ſuch a ſplendid. figure as would 
rather create envy and jealouſy, than awe and 


or from his neighbours, and more particularly the dey 
of Algiers. Arten 5 k NEE - {5&4 
What the revenues and land-forces of the bey of Tunis 
are, is not eaſy to gueſs, the former chiefly conſiſting in the 
tribute which the Afoers and Arabs pay, and in the cuſ- 
toms ariſing from importsand exports, each of which are 
in a conſtant fluctuation; for both the Moors and Arabs 
8 find means of eluding the payment of their 
taxes. The forces of the bey chiefly conſiſt of renega- 
does and a few militia, the latter of whom are generall 
kept in their garriſons and ſea - ports; but are neither 
well paid nor diſciplined as thoſe. of Algiers. The renc- 
gado ſoldiers, who chiefly compoſe the bey's guard and 
the garriſon of his capital, are indeed better maintained 
and cloathed. Beſides theſe, the bey can, upon all emer- 


both horſe and foot; but can have no great dependence 
on their fidelity» "LIT | POO EEE EY TED 
Their ſhips are alſo much inferior to what might be 
Qed from fuch a maritime trading nation. Thoſe 
_ hem ly rigged, the. largeſt 

of t poorly rigged, the carrying no 
more than forty guns: beſides theſe they —— 41 DA 
thirty galliots, which carry from twenty to-a hundred and 
twenty men; theſe are generally commanded. by a rene- 
gado, and manned partly by ſome, of the ſame people, 
and partly by Turis and Couleglias, or the ſons of mar- 
ried ſoldiers, The Cbriſlian ſſauas work the ſhip, and 
thoſe of the Mabometan 7 are only concerned in 
the fighting department. When the four great ſhips ſet 
out on u cruiſe they are ſupplied with biſcuit, oil, but - 
ter, and vinegar by the bey; but as theſe proviſions are 
inſuſſieient, their captaine, for two 


- 


Other galliots are alſo fitted out 
who -ctuize: at their on expence, pay the ſhip's crew, 
deffay other charges, and are allowed the-ſole;property 
of the n ſuch perquiſites as the bey 
8 5 * Me, ad ſhip bri ern 

any of the government ſhips bring in a prize, 
the hull of the veſſel, and half the Cargo, after the ſhip's 
pence- has been dedacted, belong to the bey; and the 

r half is divided between the ra: f 
the company. The rais has ſix 
four, the maſter two, the gockſwain two, aud each 
private man has half a ſhare. With reſpect to the ſlaves, 


- 


| brothers — ees them z whence the: 


to the government are {ſeldom more than four, 


rais, or captain, and 
ſhares, the u Fails 


flying camp, has at once cut off the chief ſource of their 


| regard, 
either from his ſubjects, eſpecially the Maors and Za, | 


gencies, command a powerful army of Moors and Arabs, 


1 


piaſters more from 


the bey, beſides hin halfy has the privilege of buying the 
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Tunis. 


reſt at a hundred piaſters per head, though he ſeldom 
fails of ſelling them for three or four hundred; only 
every tenth head belongs to the divan. 
A Cbriſtian merchantman, on entering the road of 
Tunis, hoiſts his colours, and ſalutes the caſtle of Go- 
letta with three guns, and then the maſter goes aſhore 
to inform the Aga whence he comes. But when a man 
of war belonging to one of the Chriſtian powers comes 
in, he anchors at a farther diſtance from the caſtle than 
the merchantmen, and is firſt ſaluted from it according 
to his rate, which he returns with the ſame number of 
guns» While he ſtays, a flag is hoiſted at the houſe of 
the conſul belonging to his nation, and all the merchant- 
men of the ſame country keep their colours flying. The 
man of war is no ſooner arrived, than the conſul is 
obliged to give notice of it to the bey, who inſtantly 
orders all the ſlaveg to be ſhut up, leſt any of them 
ſhould find means to get on board; in which caſe there 
would be no reclaiming them. At the departure of a 
| ſhip of war, the bey commonly ſends the captain pre- 
ſents of oxen, ſheep, poultry, and other refreſhments. 
All trading veſſels which load or unload in this 
kingdom, are obliged to pay anchorage, which a- 
mounts to ſeyenteen piaſters, and alſo for loading and 
unloading. The average on ſhips loading being part of 
the public revenue, riſes and falls according to the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, This duty, which ran high in the 
year 1733, amounted to twenty piaſters for every ſhip, 
whether loading or unloading. To theſe may be added, 
the duty of two per cent, called the conſulage, on every 
cargo taken on board at Tunis, and is for the ſalary of 
the conſul and other officers, The paſſporis granted to 
French captains are, at the deſire of their own crown, 
limited to three years z at the end of which they are to 
appear before an admiralty-court in France, under ſevere 
penalties, before they renew it: but thoſe granted to the 
Enghfb extend to fourteen years, nor are they confined 
to the like obligation as the French. 1 
All public conventions and inſtruments are written in 
the Arabic tongue, which, from the introduction of the 
Tiurtiſb religion into Barbary, and the intercourſe with 
the Moors, is much corrupted from its aneient energy 
and elegance. The public commerce is generally carried 
on by the help of the Lingus Franca. ; 
The great number of renegadoes from France, Spain, 
and nah, which are here much encouraged, on account: 
of their abilities, uſefulneſs, and profeſſed hatred to all 
Chriftians, have likewiſe rendered their languages ſo 
familiar in theſe parts, eſpecially in Tunis, that it would 
be dangerous to talk of ſtate affairs in any pf them before; 
either the Turks or Moors. Many of theſe renegadoes- 
find means to raiſe themſelves to the moſt confiderable 
yments, and gain immenſe riches. - b IN 
The Fews alſo ſwrarm in this kingdom, on account of 
their uſefulneſs and commerce, and live after their own | 
manner in their ſeparate quarters. There are computed 
to be no leſs than nine or ten thouſand in the eity of 


— 


. 


they give his body to the Franks or European Cbriſtians; 
but the boys frequently take. the body out of the exe- 
cutioner's hands, in ſpite of the mezoar, or ſub-baſha, 
and having dragged it about ſome time longer, roaſt it 
with ftraw, and, after many other indignities, at laſt 
throw it into ſome ditch, from wh by 
the Franks in order to be interred, | 

Tunis exports to France, Morocco ſkins, hides, wool, 
corn, oil, beans, lentils, and wax; and receiycs in ex- 


| 511 
| through all the ſtreets; after which, if he be fil] alive, 


ence it is ferched by 


change Languedoc cloths, Spaniſh wool, iron, ſteel, hard- 


Pa 4, 47 


ſtuffs, The Moors and Turks export to the 4 5 gold 
duſt, chequins, woollen ſtuffs, bales of caps, and lead 

and wing in return filks, calicoes, iron, vermillion, an 

allum. They yend much the ſame kind of commodities 
into Egypt; but the oil that is carried thither muſt be put 
up in jars, and not in caſks, the greateſt part of it being 
deſigned for the lamps of Mecca and Medina ; and the 
Arabians would think it polluted, as the cafks might for- 
merly have contained wine. From thence they export 
in exchange rice, linen, flax, cotton, and coffee. | 


The number of French ſhips freighted at Tunis by the 


to no leſs than a hundred and fifty to the Levant, and 
fifty for France and Italy; but as for thoſe of the Engliſh, 
their number is quite uncertain, 


"EXETER. 


Turks, Moors, and Jews, are ſaid to amount annually _ 


One conſiderable branch of the commerce of Tunis 


ſterling, The Caden/ian, which comes in twice a-year, _ 


alſo brings plenty of gold duſt, beſides a confiderable | 


Tunit, many of whom carry an a very conſiderable 


commerce; and as they are much addicted to cheat inn 


their weights and meafures, to make fraudulent bank - 
ruptcies, and alſo to adulterate gold duſt and other cm- 
modities, they are generally more ſeverely puniſhed or: 
fined than any other foreigners, eſpecially if they are 
enught in diminiſhing or counterſeiting the coin, which: 

is much the ſame heve as at Algrers, . 
The puniſhments inflicted on eriminals are much the 
ſame at Tunis as at Algiers, only their ſuperſtition has 
dictated a different method of . putting to death thoſe re- 
negadoes whO turn Ghriſians. Their cruelty is here er- 

tremely dreadful, for they either tap them up in a clath 
dipped in melted pitch, and then ſet it an fire; or elſe 
put them to a more lingering death, by burying the 
whole body upright ĩn the grind, except the head, and 
rubbing that and che fade with honey, which expoſes. 
them to the bite and ſtings of - waſps, and other inſetts, 
by dich they are tortured ſeveral days and nights be- 


fore they: 


They alſo puniſh with inhuman cruelty the ſlaves who 
attempt to run away, eſpecially: ſuch as kill their 1{aho- 
metan maſters; for this laſt offence they break the offend- 
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Sp Of the Kingdom of TRirorx, 
&s Situation and Extent; with 4 


kingdom; the grand ſeignior 
tiplying theſe titles, in order to 
deut of his own. It receives its. 


metropolis, . which. is ſtyled New 


= 
*3 9 


nam 


1 — 1 


3 


, 


on the north by the Adediterrazean;ſea, on the welt | 


rom Lendan, which, with 


e's arms and legs, tie him to a horſe's tail, and drag him 


Keen of above. d | miles in length | 
rom ęeaſt to weſt, butias to its breadth it varies very much, 
; ths ps extending 


/ 
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In moſt other reſpects, the commerce of the his ip" | 


do per cent. on all the yeſſels that rake their corgors On -* 
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cious and commodious haven. The point to the e 
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extending in ſome places a hundred, and in others three 
hundred miles from north to ſouth. 
The coaſt affords no natural curioſity, except the gulf 


of Sidra, which has its name from a ſmall iſland at the 


bottom of it. It was anciently called the Syrtis Magna; 
to diſtinguiſh it from a ſmaller one on the coaſt of Tunis, 
and its being more dangerous to.mariners, from its cur- 
rent running with greater violence, and the ſands being 
deeper. Few rivers diſcharge themſelves into it, and 
thoſe are of no great note: nor are the Magra, Ruſalma- 
bes, Caſarnacar, and others, that empty themſelves into the 
Mediterranean, of greater conſequence, except that from 
them are cut canals, on the banks of which grow vaſt 
numbers of palm-trees, which could not be nouriſhed 
in any other ſituation in the ſandy deſarts. 

This country is at preſent divided into maritime and 
inland : the inhabitants of the former live chiefly upon 
commerce and the piratical trade, and the latter for the 
moft part on plunder and robbery. Each of theſe divi- 
fions has ſome cities and towns, with a much larger 
number of villages, which lie chiefly ſcattered through 
the latter; but moſt of them are very poor, and thinly 
inhabited, the country being almoſt every where ſandy 
and barren. Indeed, all the cities and towns worthy of 
notice are ſituated along the coaſt. Of the moſt conſider- 
able of theſe we ſhall give ſome account, the reſt being ei- 
ther gone to ruin, and entirely depopulated, or inhabited 
only by a few fiſhermen, people who burn lime, the 
makers of pot-aſhes, and a few labourers, all reduced to 
extreme poverty through the exactions of the govern- 
ment, or the frequent depredations of the Arabs. ' 


e 


4 Deſcription of the City of Txrrorf, the Capital of 


the "Kingdom; and of an ancient triumphal Arch in 


RIPOLI, the metropolis of this kingdom, is ſituat- 

ed in 14* 30 E. longitude from London, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Maſtelyne, in 32* 54 N. latitude. It 
was once divided into two parts, the OZ and the New. 
The former was the birth- place of the emperor Severus, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Romans; after 
which it was conquered by the Yandals, and at laſt de- 
ſtroyed by the Mabometans ; fince which time it has never 


recovered itſelf, or if it did, has been ſuffered to run to 


decay, and is now almoſt gone to ruin. _The latter, 
which is fituated at a ſmall diſtance from it, is of no 
great extent ; but is populous and in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. It ſtands on a fandy ground by the ſea-ſhore, 
and is encompaſſed with high walls and ftrong ramparts, 
flanked with pyramidical towers, but has no ditch, It 
has only two gates, one on the ſouth toward the country, 
and the other on the north fronting the ſea, where the 
city ſpreads itſelf in the form of a creſcent, near a 917 

is 


little elſe beſides a group of rocks, on which are to be 
ſeen ſome ancient forts, which are now gone to decay; 
but that to the weſtward is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
encompaſſed with fortifications in the modern taſte, and 


defended by ſome large cannon. 


tives, who gave it the name of Tarabilis, or Trebilis, 


- whence the Latins call it Tripolis, According to ſome 
authors it was formerly a place of very great trade, on 
account of its neighbourhood to Numidia,” Tunit, and 


other conſiderable places; and was therefore reſorted to 
by veſſels from Malis, Venice, Sicily, Marſeilles, and other 
xts, it having one of the moſt commodious havens 
along the whole coaſt ſhort of Alexandria; and by this 


means it became fo opulent, that it abounded with fine 


moſques, hoſpitals, and other public buildings, and being 
filled with rich merchants, excelled Tunis both in wealth 
and beauty. It now indeed retains but few traces of its 


ancient ſplendor, having little elſe to invite the eye but 


the diſtant proſpect; for the houſes within the city are 
low and mean, dirty and irregular ; yet it has ſome mo- 


mimetits, which remove. all doubt of its having onet} . 
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mide a much more noble appearance, particularly 2 


triumpbal arch, one half of which lies buried in the] 


4 


New Tripoli is ſuppoſed to have been built by the na- 


ſand; but what is ſeen above it is a ſufficient proof of its 
former grandeur. 7 | 

This triumphal arch is the only antiquity to be met 
with here; and even this would have been long ſince 
deſtroyed, had it not been for a tradition which paſſes 
among the inhabitants, that the very attempt to demoliſh 
it would infallibly be attended by ſome dreadful misfor- 
tune. In confirmation of which they ſhew a ftone 
half looſened from the reſt, and confidently aſſert, that a 
prince having begun to remove ſome of the ſtones, the 
workmen were at firſt frighted by a terrible earthquake; 
but {till perſiſting in their work, in ſpight of the ſuper. 
| natural warning, they were all buried under a prodigious 
cloud of ſand. It is probable ſome magnificent ſtructure 
was erected near this elegant arch, ſince one cannot dig 
near it far under ground, without. finding ſome of the 
largeſt pieces of marble that are any where to be mer 
with. It is highly probable that this piece of antiquity 
has been deſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake which hap- 
pened here in the year 1760. | ; 

The architecture and baſſo relievos in this famous work 
are finely executed. The four corners of the building 
are ſupported by an equal number of pilaſters adorned 
with vine leaves. Over each of the four gates is a tri- 
umphal chariot, in one of which is repreſented Alexander 
drawn by two ſphinxes, with ſome ſlaves under it. 

The inſcriptions over the gates are all worn out, except 
one on the north fide, which is till legible. The ſtones 
of this ſtructure are all of fine marble, between five and 
ſix feet thick, and are faſtened to each other by iron 
cramps, without either mortar or cement. 27 
Me need not, however, wonder at the decay of this city, 
as it labours under twogreat inconveniences; the firſt is the 
want of ſweet water, 'here being neither rivers, ſprings, 
nor any other means of ſupplying it with that neceflary 
element but reſervoirs for ſaving the rain; the ſecond 
inconvenience is the great ſcarcity of corn, and the other 


produce of the earth, the city being ſurrounded for ſeve- 


ral miles together on the land fide with a dry ſandy ſoil. 
This, ſome authors maintain, was formerly arable and 
fertile ground, that produced great abundance of corn and 
other grain, till being overflowed'by the ſea, it left thoſe 
vaſt quantities of ſand which now cover the whole ſurface 
of the earth, and render it incapable of producing any 
thing but palm-trees,” which are ſaid to grow in great 
plenty, notwithſtanding the barrenneſs and dryneſs of the 
ſoil, and yield the moſt delightful dates, which is a conſi- 
derable part of the food of the inhabitants; beſides theſe, 
they have the lotus, a fruit reckoned ſiner than dates; and 
as the natives make from it a moſt excellent wine, this 
plant ſerves them both for meat and drin. 


Near the city walls is a famous burying ground, in 
' which are found coffins; urns; medals, and other curious 


| relics of antiquity. The Franciſcan friars have here 


= 


' a handſome church, convent, and hoſpital; the laſt of 
' which is the more neceſſary, as the city is ſo often and 


Þ fo ſeverely: viſited by the plague. Other orders of monks 


have been likewiſe ſettled there, but have ſince been ob- 
liged to abandon it. The country is adorned with a 
confiderable number of handſome villas, the gardens of 
which are chiefly cultivated by Chrifi:an ſlaves. It is ob- 
ſeryable, with reſpect to thoſe unhappy wretches, that 
there is only a very ſmall number of them here, when 
compared with the many thouſands: in the cities of Algiers. 
and Tunis, where they are locked up at night in one 
ſingle bagnio. The people juſt keep a ſufficient number 
to cultivate their ns, and ſerte them in the loweſt 
offices, and fell all the'reft. u. 5 
The Tripolitans carry on a great trade in linen cloth, 
er of which are made by the inhabitants; 
but their chieſ dependance is on their corſaits, and thoſe 
of other nations which reſort to this city: they indeed 
keep only fix or ſeven at moſt; yet theſe are ſo deſperate, 
and make ſuch advantage of their ſituation, by being 
within reach of thoſe merchant : ſhips which trade into 
Egypt, Italy, and the Archipelago, that they greatly in- 
| felt thoſe ſeas, and commit numerous depredations. 
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And ' warlike, impatiept of the yoke of the Tuniſeens, as 


now fo defaced as to be illegible; and for its hot ſulphu- 


to the iſland of 


* 
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be 2 


but it is fo 


dillrict of MESsRAT A, which contains the country an- 
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SECT N 
A Deſcription of the Trwns of El Hammah, Zara, or Zoara, 
and of the Towns and Diſtricti of Derne and Meſrata, 


| L HAMMA H, an ancient town, long gone to decay, 

is ſituated in 34* N. latitude, and is only remark- 
able for its Roman walls of ſquare ſtones, and ſome in- 
ſcriptions mentioned by Les Africanus and Dapper, but 


reous ſprings, which are conveyed to it by an old aque- 
duct. It is now a poor miſerable town, only inhabited 
by a few huſbandmen and fiſhermen, and thoſe who ſeek 
for a better Jivelihood by following the piratical trade. 
ZARA, or ZOARA, another ruinous town, encompaſſed 
by an old decayed wall, and ſeated near the ſea, about 


thirteen leagues from the iſland of Jerba, or Ferbis. It 


is at preſent only inhabited by 7 people, who live 
either by burning quick-lime and pot aſhes, or follow 
the piratical and fiſhing trade. All theſe ſtand on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the gulf of Sidra : thoſe that are within 
it, and on its weſtern fide, are in a ſtill more ruinous 
condition. What has moſt contributed to this and to the 
deſtruction of their piratical trade, on which, like their 
neighbours, they chiefly ſubſiſted, is their being ſo near 
alta; which being conveniently ſituated 
ppoſite to the coaſt, the knights of that iſland have con- 
2 watched them, and, by ſupprefiing their frequent 
excurſions, oblige them to apply to fiſhing, and to cul- 
tivate as much land about thoſe towns as will yield them 
a hard ſubſiſtence. 5 5 g 
The only place worthy. of notice on the weſt ſide of 
above ol is DExNE, now a ſmall town. It ſtands. 
about half a mile from the ſea, and is ſurrounded with. 
fine ſprings of ſweet water, one of which räns through 
the town, and others round the walls, and therefore its 
territory is ſtill capable of bearing corn and garden ſtuff; 
pootly inhabited, that little advantage is ob- 

tained from it.” This town is ſtill the capital of a diſtri 
of its own name, which extends from Cape Bomb on the 
eaſt to the gulf of Bengaſ, which is above three hundred 
miles: but is chiefly inhabited by Biden Arabs, who 
are ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand families, that pay 


a ſmall tribute-to the Bey of Ae This tract is al- 


moſt every where covered with a plant or ſhrub that bears 
a thick downy leaf, with branches of yellow flowers, and 
not only keeps green, but bloſſoms during the greateſt 
part of the year. The bees chiefly feed upon this lower, 
which gives an excellent taſte to their honey. 
© On the. weſtern ſide of the gulf of Siara is alſo the 


ciently called Cyrenaica and Pentapolis, from its then 

je Far cities: but is now called Meſrata, from its; 

capi 

| * 100 within land, that trade with the Chriſtians for, 
wropean commodities, which they ſell to the negroes, 

and exchange for ſlayes, muſk, and civet,, which. they 

carry into Twrky., The inhabitants were formerly rich 


they are now of that of the Tripolitans. They can muſter 
about ten thouſand men fit to bear arms, and are often 
% re 

The other countries within land are ſtill more deſart 
and void of towns ;. they are inhabited by much the ſame, 
people, with the two laſt, mentioned, live after the ſame. 
manner, and are ue endeavauring to free them- 
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„It has ſome towns and villages, both on the ſea- | 


{ any, thing but kin and bones, helf faces mea 


. | who. travel - 


ee 
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leagues; but its conf nes oh the ſouth fide haye never 
been accurately aſcertain ed. 
© This country is for the moſt part, eſpecially in the 
middle, nothing more than a tract of dry and barren 
fands, on which account the Arabs, its principal inhabi- 
tants, ſtyle it, The deſart, or road of whirlwinds. It als 
moſt every where labours under a great ſcarcity of water; 
and, except in the neighbourhood of the towns and vil- 
lages, where the earth prodiiges A ſmall quantity of grain, 
as corn, millet, and ſome maize, the reſt is in a manner 
uncultivated, Even of the ſmall quantity of corn pro- 
duced in the few ſpots capable of cultivation, the poor 
inhabitants are obliged to exchange a part with their in- 
digent neighbours for dates, ſheep; ànd camels ; of theſe 
laſt they ſtand in greater need than they, on, account of 
the great ſcarcity of graſs, and other proper food. | 
The moſt defart and dangerous canton in this country 
is that in which the temple of Jupiter Ammon anciently 
ſtood, which though in other reſpects pleaſantly fituated; 
was encompaſſed a great way round with ſuch quick and 
burning ſands, as baye always been detrimental to travel- 
lers, not only as they ſink under their feet, but, being 
light, and heated by the rays of the ſun, are eaſily raiſed 5 
by every breath of wind; which if it happens to blow in 
the face, almoſt burns out the eyes, and ſuffocates the 
poor traveller; and, if vehement, often overwhelms 
whole caravans. The ſad cataſtrophe, of Cambyſes and 
his army in his bold attempt againſt that temple and ora- 
cle, as well as Alexanders more ſucceſsful, though dif- 
ficult, expedition thither, are well known. Upon the 
whole, the country may be juſtly termed ſo wild a deſart; 
that there is no travelling through it without the direction 
of the ſtars, or the help of a compaſs ; and though! it 
was once the thorough-fare ſor the caravans from Bar- 
bary to Mecca, yet it has been ſince ſo infeſted with wild 
Arabs, that thoſe caravans are obliged to travel a hundred 
and fifty miles about to avoid being plundere d. 
Some of the French geographers divide the country of 
Barca into what they term the kingdom, and the deſart; 
the former of which has ſome confiderable ports, towns; - 
and villages, and is under the protection of the Portæ, 
and governed by a Cady; who reſides at Tripali; but other 
authors call the coaſt, the eaſtern ſhore of Tyipoli: it is, 
however, more commonly. known by the name of Derm, 
from, one of its molt conſiderable towns and ports; be- 
ſides Which it has ſeveral others, and the ruins of man 
more, now reduced to poor villages; but what condition 
they are in, or hy whom they are governed; is not known. 


| Indeed the maritime towns are probably; under the pro- 


tection of the Porte; but whether under the government 
of the Baſba of Tripuli.or Egypt, or whether they have 
formed themſelves into independent ſtates, like thoſe of 
Tunis and Agieri is not eaſy to determine. 


Ide inhabitants of the maritime; towns are more civis./ 
lized and converſable than thoſe: ofthe inland country, 
and have imbibed notions of humanity and juſtice; while 
the people who live in the deſart appear in many reſpecta 
ſavages, and, like other wild Arabs, ſubſiſt by robbery 
and plunder. i en:: i ee eee aun een 
It was indeed by the Arabs that this tract, till then a 
continued barren. deſart, was firſt inhabited; theſe, on 
their arriral, ſettled in the beſt cantons; but as they 
multiplied, and the ſeveral tribes engaged in frequent 
wars againſt each other, the ſtrongeſt drove the weakeſt 
out of the beſt ſpots, and ſeat them to wander in the de- 
ſart parts, where they live in the moſt abject and miſe- 
table condition, the country yielding little food and nao 


taiment. Hence they are repreſented-as beipg the moſt 
diſagreeable of all the Arabs, their bodies having 2 | 
their 
looks fierce and rayenous, and;their. garb, whi ie What | 
they commonly take from the paſſet ers and pilgrims 
5 hrough thoſe parts, tattered with long weat- -; 
ing, While the pooteſt have ſcareely a rag to wrap round 
their waiſts, It is no wonder hst Ibeſe ute ſaid to be the 
molt reſolute and expert robbers and plunderers;;but they . 
frequently are ſo much at à loſs far: ſpoil, that necel- 
Rey forces them to. make excurſions as far as into Vu: | 
midia, Libya, and other ſouthern parts, to obtain freſb 


ſupplies. Hardened by indigence, they are ſaid to com. 


ri 
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3 north to ſouth about thirty 
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mit the greateſt cruelties on thoſe that fall into their 
F N bande 


| Of the Government ad Power of Tripoli ;. the Taxes 


like the FO we have been defcribing, but are 


and exports, and from the taxes laid on the Jets, which 
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womb, making them deink warm i. and then hang- 
ing them up by the feet, ſhake them in order that they 
may bring up any ſmall coin they have ſwallowed for 


the purpoſe of concealment; they even rake in their ex- | 


crements, in hopes of finding ſomething to recompenſe 
their »rouble ; it being uſual for the merchants. and pil- 
grims who travel through this deſart to take that method 

to ſave what mall gold they carry about them; and 
3 any be found ſo. concealed. or not, they con- 
ftanily ſtrip them of all they es even to ther laſt LAT. 
their cloaths. 


SECT. XXXI. 
laid on the nes and their eee. 


Tripoli ate nearly the ſame with thoſe of A/grers 
and Tunis, we ſhall not tire our readers with a needleſs 
repetition of them. It is ſufficieat to obſerve, that the 
beys of Tripeli are not mere titular vaſſuls to the Porte, 


really under à kind of ſubjection, and pay an annual tri- 
— to the Grand Seignror.” This, joined to the other 
exigencies of the re , the avarice of the Turkiſh: 
baſhas ſent thither from Conſtantinople, and the general 


decay of commerce, obliges them to load the ſubjects 


_— ſuch heavy taxes and extortione, as hath reduced 
nan ol apts eee ee 


lf pe ablic revenues, like thoſe of which we have al- 
ready — ariſe chiefly from their corſairs, who are 
hey few ; and belides eſe they have only common 
ſmall. A poorly manned and equipped. Another 
branch of the revenue ariſes from the duties on imports 


IS 


ate extremely high. | Theſe people are very numerous, 
and carry on the greateſt ſhare of the Halian commetce. 
The natives alſo, however poor, mult pay a part ol the 
produce of their grounds or other manufaftures 
Aoors and Arabs — . 
and them the s'bis camp of jani- 
232 onetime you Mat af the dead of 
* tidas i dn e: for both the 
Arabs and A ark ei . under 
the Tarkiþ yoke, — kept ſo nothing but 


n extort it| 
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SE CT. XXXII. 
© of the Raume of travelling ; in Barbary: 


I E account of the minner of den B. f 

Barbary, as given us by the learned Shaw, 

will ſerve to convey an idea of the manners of the peo- 
ple, the climate, and fate of the country, 

In the ſeveral maritime towns of Barbary and the Le- 

vant, where Britiſb factories are eſtabliſhed, our author 


| was entertained with 'extraordinary marks of ear 
and friendſhip, having the uſe not _ of th 


r houſes, 
but of their horſes, their janizaries, and ſervants. In the 
inland towns and 81 C5 there is generally a houſe ſet 
apart for the reception of ſtrangers, with a proper officer 
to attend it, where perſons are lodged and entertained for 
one night in the beſt manner the place will afford, at the 


| Sh expence of the community : but, except at theſe, and 
| A the a laws, religion, 1 cuſtoms of 


the places before-mentioned, there are no houſes of enter- 
tainment througbout this exibnfive country; yet, were 
travellers to furniſh themſelves with tents, it would not 
only be attended with expence and trouble, but might 
excite a ſuſpicion in the Arabs of their being perſons of 
rank and fortune, and conſequently too rich and tempting 
a booty to be ſuffered to eſcape. If, therefore, in the 
courſe of their travels they do not-fall in with the hovels 
of the Xabyles, or the encampments of the Arabs, they 
can have nothing ta; protect them from the ſcorchin ng heat 
of the ſun by day, or the cold of the night, unleſs they 
have the happineſs to find a Rn of trees, the ſhelf of 4 
Nock, or a cave. 
When they are ſo fortunate as to find an encampment 
of the Arabs,” they are entertained one night on free coſt, 
and furniſhed with a fufficient quantity of proviſions for 
themſelves and their horſes; Upon their arrival they are 
generally prefented with a bowl of milk, and a baſket of 
figs, dates raifins, or other dried fruit; the maſter of 
the tent where they lodge then fetches, them, 8 
to the number of their company, either a kid, a goat, a 
E or lamb, half of which is inſtantly boiled by his 
ife, and ſerved up with cuſcuſu ; and the reſt is utually 


* 


] roaſted, and ſerved for their breakfaſt or dinner the next 


day. 
iy u though e tents of the wandering Hals - may 
ſhelter them from the weather, they have their inebnve- 


njericies; for, beſides the fleas and lice, which are in 


all their quarters, the apprehenfions of being bit or ſtung 
by the viper, che ſcorpion, or the venomous ſpider, ſel- 
dom fails, in ſome parts of theſe countries, to interrupt 


| the repoſe ſo grateful to a weary traveller. They are no 


les diſturbed by the calves, kids, and other young cattle, 
that are every night tied up in IT 9 7 7 to prevops. their 


the officers | ſucking their dams. 
ined fuch f' -W 


hen they are entertained in a courteous manner, 


an abſolute power over the Divats, Wat iti is'now conti- | which is not always the cafe, they have it in their 


nocd only ad matter of form, the members having no- 
10 do but to and ratify whatever. be is 
r or its 
ire themkirs the leaf e 1 
"the eva of pay bs 


. 


ir ebe "cc 
of fuck — a are — heir cbt 45 or ſuck as' ' 

trafic for. witty cheir- nasche! the g 
of both they ſend ius Turty where tbey c Hoe of | 
them to the bet adymitage; TRE mit Pagen is thiat of 
which buy from the Arabiem, and fell to the 
glafs” add Toaps" The reſt of their 
e is ſo inconüdefgble 44 to be of notice. 
is obſetyable, what the ate here more feru- 


_— — ee kein the: it 
prabity, of i conſeiouſne of their o 
* Bevertbales of n ſinall ad ee 


ak. 


either” 8 particularly when 


From highly to eaſe the maſter of the tent vy giv Bonk | 


either a knife, a couple of flints, or a little 
| mongrel which-beivg much ſtronger than rk 1p is 
8 eſteemed, and kept to ſerve as priming for their 
s aud the wife will return a thouſand thanks for 


| x pair e x team 6f thread, or a large needle, | 


whi ch are extraordinary rarities. 
arg 1 ſays, mer e Hm e exceſlive heats of fam- 
y were aftaid of meeting 


. A 747 of the Arab free: booters, they travelled in 


art the night, which, according to an Aralian proverb, hav- 


1855 15 yes, few of them dare then venture abroad, from 
ir knowing iato what dangers and ambufcades 
they may fall. ur travellers had then frequent reaſon 
de call to mind the words of the Pfalmiſt, Thou 
„ mskeſt darkneſs that it may be night, wherein all the 
c beaſts of the foreſt do move: the long roating ter their 
10 prey :“ for leopards, hyanas, and a variety of ravenous 


ſexes by this i perhaps, finding out and correſ- 
7. F, with cheir mates; and theſe ſounds awfully 
king in upon the ſolitude, —— the ideas of the 
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they endeavoured to find by travelling at that ſeaſon. 
did not always take ftages of the ſame length; 

PR white under the e of danger, they ro vi 
alf tlie bye paths known Uo their conduBtr oe: 


« 


| beaſts then call to, and anſwer h other; the different I 


\ 


ſometimes for twelve or fifreen miles together; witfiout]“ ſome Tripoliten pirates, who, by the tenor of the 
reſting 3 but an ordinary day's. journey, excluſive of the | ** treaties then in force, were ſtyled rebellious ſubs - 
time taken up in making obſervations, ſeldom exceeded jects, and given up to the juſt vengeance of the empe- 
eight or nine hours. They conſtantly roſe at break of | tor of France.” The Tripolitans, however, being at é 
day, and ſetting forward with the ſun, travelled till the that time maſters of the port and city, this ſpecious decla- 1 = 
middle at the afternoon, when they began to 1dok-out | fation did not nieet with the favourable anſwer the commo- 1 
far the encampments of the Arabs; who, to prevent ſuch | dore expected; upon which drawing nearer to the place, 
parties coming to live upon them, chooſe ſuch places as | be began a furious cannonade. Ihe Tripolitans, who 
are leaſt conſpicuous : and, indeed, unleſs they diſcovered | were then employed in refitting- their ſhattered: veſſels; 5 
the ſmoke of their tents, and the barking of their dogs, | ſwam with all poſſible haſte to che two forts belonging | , _ 
or obſerved ſome of their flocks, it was with difficulty | to the town. Diu Lueſae tried in vain to enter the port, " 
they were able to ſind them, and all their labour. was | it being defended by a. ſtrong ſtoccado, which had bery 
frequently ineffectual. When they came up with them | laid in his way. A furious combat enſued, which laſted 
they were accommodated as hath been already mentioned | three hours and a half, the caſtle all the while diſcharging 
for one night; and if in travelling the hext day its artillery at his ſquadron, which in their turn threw. - 
25 n ö * ſeven thouſand bombs, few of which failed of doing ſome "8 
hey chanc'd to fing execution, either on the. Tripolitan ſhips or the city; 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring; 125 where a great number of houles were thrown down. or 
_ They bleſt their ſtars, and thought it luxury. much ſhattered, and many of the inhabitants killed or 
1 vi a  ADDISON, wounded. The next day the city ſent to demand a 
. _ | | - | parley, and promiſed either to oblige the Tripolitant to.” 
The. beſt method to guard againſt ill treatment is for a | accept of a peace, or to drive them out of the port: but 
traveller to be always dreſſed in the habit of the country; | Di. Rueſne, inſtead of giving any aoſwer tb their propoſals, 
for the Arabs are jealous and inquiſitive, ſuſpecting every [removed farther off, in order to block up the corſalrs more 
ſtranger to be a ſpy ſent to take a ſurvey of thoſe lands, eiodedly..: i ng oy „ 
which they are taught to fear will one time or other be | This affair ſoon reached the Ottoman court, and the 
reſtored to the Chriſlians. . . yo 7 775 complaints made of it both to the Grand Seignior and 


, 


ee aff Divan, ſo greatly exaſperated them againſt the French, 
n 8 E C T XxxxII. that their ambaſſador at that court, who had expreſs orders 
. 8 N. Ignuðot to recede in the leaſt from his maſter's pretenſions, 
tn: Account of the Attack made on Tripoli by Sit John | found it difficult to maintain his honour and intereſt, and. 
- Narborough. Of. the. Bombardment of that City by the| was forced to make uſe of all his politics, bribes, and ca-. 
French; the Peace to which the T ripolitans were obliged| bals, to prevent a rupture between the two crowns. But, 25 4 
is conſent 3 and an Abſtrad of the Treaty which that Na- at length, after a long and ſtrenuous conteſt, it was agreed, „ 
tion concluded with England by vice-admiral Baker. I hat all the French ſlaves who had ſailed from Conflan= 
Fx 4 ict tinopte, ſince the year 1681; either in Tripolitan corſairs, 
N March 1675 Sir Fobn Narborough was ſent with a | or other veſſels, ſhould be ſet at liberty. © 
_ | ſquadron into the Mediterranean to chaſtiſe the pirates | That the ſhip of captain Gravitier, which they bad 
of Tripeli;, Who bad interrupted our trade in that ſea;|taken under the French flag, and carried to Chios, ſhould: 
-and-coming- before the place in the dead of the night, be reſtored, with all its artillery, arms, rigging, Ce. 
"manned out his boats, and ſent them into the port, un- That no Tyipolitan ſhip: ſhould pretend to viſit any 
der the command of his lieutenant Mr. Claudęſſey Shovul, trading veſſels under French colours, in caſe they were 
(afterward Sir Cleudeſey) who firſt ſeizing the enemy's| provided with paſſports from the French admiral. 
guard boat, went on undiſcovered; and ſuepriſed all the] That all ſtrangers on board any French veſſel ſhould 
. 2 ſhips which lay in port, being four in number. paſs free and unmoleſted; and likewiſe all Frenchmen who 
- Having burnt them, he returned in triumph to the fleet, [ſhould be found on board any other vellel, even thoſe of 
without the loſs: of -ong man. This bold and effectual an enemy 1 1 eee ee 
froke brought the Tyipolitans to conclude a peace with 


| 1 That no French prizes, or priſoners, ſhould be ſold in | 
the Engl; admiral, in which they made all the conceſ- |any port belonging to Tripels.; and that no corſair- be- 
Fons that were deſired. Harvey's Naval Hiftory II. 281. e e kingdom ſhould take any prize within a r 
The bombardment of Tripali being one of the lateſt [leſs diſtance than ten leagues of the Frenth cott. 
and principal events in the hiſtory. of that ſtate, we ſhall ..The T; ripelitans, however,. rejected theſe articles with 
here give it our readers, and ſhall add an abſtract of the |the utmoſt indignation. This Lewis expected, and the | | 
_ treaty uf peace concluded between the Tripelitans and:\nextyear, on the 15th of e e marſhal A Etrees, 
agli; which will enable the reader to form a juſt idea |vice-admiral af Frondi, appeared , before- their capital at 
of the footing on which the Tripotans ſtand with the the head of his fleet, where being joined dy the marquis 
N and Iv iſtian powers, particularly England and d Anfreville and captain Nefmond,: they anchored. within 
The dreadful execution we are going to mention ſprang their line of battle, On the and the bombardiers got all 
from n Sapture made by a Tripalitan corſuir of a ſhip under the mortars readyy while the ſhallops belonging do the 
Mech colours, and thoſe people detaining a great number men of war anchored within gun - Mot of the town, and 
ef French ſubjects in a ſtate of ſlavery, upon the reſtitu- about eight at night begen the attack. Afr. Toarville, 
tion of both vchieh the #rench conſul had in vain inſiſted. Who had che command, ordered three armed gallies to 
Lau XIV. Who was no leſs ſevere in puniſhing. the anchor before the port, to pte vent any obſtruction from 
| breach of faith in others, than famous for his diſregard to ſ the enemy. At about ten o'clock. they began to throw 
iütchichſelf, highly reſented this treatment, and ordered all | ſome: bombs into the place with great ſucceſs, without 
bis captains who cruiſed in thoſe ſeas to make repriſals. any moleſtation from the Tripelitan oops all that night, 
AKecordingly the marquis D Aafreuilis, who was ſent though. they had kept a conſlant ſiting of their muſquetry 
dy commodore e 1; 27s to-convoy two prizes he had f the two foregoing|nights on the dowbaidiers, when they 


* 
* 
W 


* 


__ ©  taken-atthe fſland of Hera un the north coaſt of ma were at a farther diflance. . By fax the next morning the 
> meeting with fix veſſels belonging to Tyipali, immediatelyy French had thrown five hundred bombs into the place. 
attacked themz three of them, however, making all the They reſumed. the fire on the Right following, abaut 
fail they could; were ſo happy as to get out of the rench midnight, and made ſuch: terrible. execution that they- 
di his gun; while the other · three venturing to land the ¶ could ſee the ſpreading Bames in ſeveral parts of the town, 
engagement were at length much ſhattered? and glad to | Mithaut receiving one ſhot ſtom itz and the next day the 
caps to the iſland of Mat, in order! to refit. e ee ere port e eee, 
"gk Commodore Du-Raxſne, being informed of what had {in ſpite of all their. fire, in orderite diſcover a proper 
pale, followed them thither with 2 ſquadron of ſeven place for railing a- ſreſh battery, which might 7 
mips ; but, before he began any hoſtilities, ſent tb ac: both the town uud its fortifications. In the mean while e pr 
_  -—"quaintithe Ags whe comnianded-in that place, ** tharhe [ſome of zhe e ., 
—— , . ] 
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threw the whole city into the utmoſt conſternation, the 
Tripelitans filling the air with the moſt dreadful cries, At 
length finding the French bent on their deſttuction, they 
diſpatched a herald to the marſhal to obtain 'a peace upon 
his on terms. They choſe for this.purpoſe a venerable 
eld man, aged ninety-four, who being introduced to the 
vice-aditviral addrefled himſelf to the following effect: 
Tam the unfortunate Tris, the father-in-law of Baba 


Haas, and'was'driven out of Algiers after Thad reigned 


« as Dey twenty-four years, and always behaved as a 
< true friend to the French. I am now ſent by the Divan 
* of Tripoli to know your demands, and to mediate a 
peace between you and them.” The vice-admiral 
anſwered in terms that expteſſed ſatis faction, and having 
told him the motives that had induced the king his maſter 
to begin the war againſt the Trzpolitans, propoſed the 
moſt effectual means of putting an end to it, promiſing 
him at the ſame time, a ceſſation of hoſtilities till the 
next day, that they might have time to determine on the 
articles that he ſhould ſend them. Tri aſſured him that 
no time ſhould” be loſt, the city being wholly inclined to 
peace; and leaving one of the 3 members, Who 
had accompanied him, as an hoſtage, returned with MA. 
Neaymond, a major in the French army, and Ar. La Croix, 
who was to ſerve as interpreter. „ BERL 
> Theſe met with a civil reception, and the next day the 
articles were read before the Divan, the principal of which 
were, that tliey ſhould pay two hundred thouſand crowns 


as an equivalent for all the captures they bad made of | 


French 'merchant-men, and that they ſhould alſo reftore 
all the Chri/t;an captives they had taken fighting under 
French colours. The firſt was greatly excepted againſt 
on account of the Impoſſibility of raiſing ſo large a ſum; 
but, after ſome debates, they agreed to pay down five 
hundred thouſand livres, and to releaſe all the French 
captives. As to the money, they promiſed that one part 
of it ſhould be ſent that very night, and the remainder 
within twenty days, but the vice-admiral reduced it to 
fifteen days, on condition of their furniſhing his fleet with 
a daily ſupply of horned cattle for their maintenance, and 
that of the ſſaves. As to the Chri/tian captives, they en- 
gaged to'releaſe two hundred of them, which they ſaid 
were all they then bad within the city and its neighbour-. 
hood ; and as to the four hundred more which were then 
rowing in the ſeven gallies belonging to that Rate, and at 
that time ig the ſervice of the Grand Seignior againſt the 
Vnetians, they would ſend ten of their principal citizens 
ab hoſtages for their releaſe upon the return of thoſe veſſels, 


An hundred and eighty of the former were accordingly | C 1 | | > 
fitters, who ſhall enter ſuch merchant ſhips or veſſels; 


reſtored the very next morning, with two other hoſtages 
for the remainder; but they raiſed ſeveral difficulties 
about the payment of the ſum agreed on; yet not being | 
able to obtain any abatement on any pretence, and being 


on the contrary threatened by the wmarſhal with freſh] 


ſhowers of his deſtructive tue Dey was under the 
neceſſity not only of laying a tat on the citizens, but 
eveh of ordering the -of five riugleaders of the mal- 
contents to be of. The-exevution,' added to the 


admiral's menaces, ſtruck ſuch terror into the mutineert; veſſels of his ſaid majeſty meet with any veſſels belonging 
| ing, when they had agreed to pay a to Tripoli, and their commanders {hall=produce a pats | 
— livres, they brought in a ſmall ſigned by the governors of Tripoli, and a'gertificate from 
of it in coing/ and the reſt in ingots; tings; brace- the Engliſb conſul. there; or if the major part of the 
ets; necklaces, gold Chains, 'diamonds;'pearls, and other veſſels company | 
jewels, which, they ald, they were: ohliged to ſtrip their] to Tripoli, they ſhall be freely allowed to preceed on their 
wives of and at ch ſame time releaſed a merchant-ſhip voa geme. ne 


# 


that the next morn 
hundred and fifty th 


from M Aanſcillas, which they, had taken à little before: | 


Tuey did not, howeverz\ complete. the payment of the veſſel of Tripoli ſhall take out of any veſſel belonging to 
ſtipulated ſum till th ninth of uh following, when they his majeſty s iubjecti any perſon or perſous, to carry them 
had ſtripped the i faagogue' of al} its rich lamps, to be examined, ur upon uny other pretence. 


the janizaries of thrit anicred caps; their horſes of their 
richeſt harneſs, and their grand ſtandard of its gilt ſilver 
ball ; the admital pi 


peace till the fury was fulſy paid, and threatening the eiti-¶ neither the goods ſhal 
Ap hy. lares zabutthar all the ſubjects of Trepols ſhall uſe their 

At length:. Le Croix de interpreter, baving eranſ- utmoſt endeavours to ſave the men and their effect 
lated che articles of peace inte the e language, they VII. That no veſſel of Tripoli ihall be delivered up or 


were 'folemaly ſigned and ſealed; 
given of it by a double diſcharge af r 
the one to expreſy their joy, ind dhe other to return |; 
a the maria I Hes for the ſervices he had done 


. 


blic- notice being 
twenty-five cannon, 
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cuſtom ſor all the goods they ſhall ſell in this kingdom; 


IV. That the ſhips of Tripoli: meeting wiln any mer 
.chant ſhips or veſſe ls of the ſubjectꝭ of the king of GH. 
Britain, not being in any ſeas dente to his majeſty's: 


„VI. That no tipbelanging to he King of Great Bri- 
that be would not fign the | coaſt: belonging to Tripoli, ſhall become A prize; that 


agaokd his/majeſty's fdbjects. 
4 > ' l he. ? ' 6 ” 0 = | of : 133 * | 
republic, hieb, beſides the aboye ſam; exacted with Tana, Salla or any: other place at war-with * 
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ſuch rigour, conſiſted in deſtroying a number of houſez, 
and the death of three hundted perſons buried under the 
ruins. The regency then begged that a conſul might be 
appointed to rehde at Tripelt, which was readily granted, 
and Mr. Martinel was nominated to that office. Upon 
his coming to the houſe appointed for his reſidence; the 
French flag was hoiſted on the top of it, and he was ſaluted 
by a third diſcharge of the ſame number of cannon. Thus 
ended this dreadful expedition, to the great ſatis faction of 
the French monarch and his ſubjects tradingao thoſe parts. 
We ſhall conclude this account of Tripoli with a treaty 
of peace and commerce concluded by the regency of that 
piratical ſtate with our vice-admiral Baker in the year 
1716, in which the Engliſ are immediately concerned; 
eſpecially the commercial part of the nation. 


Articles of peace and commerce between his moft ſacred ma- 
Je/ty George I. t. and the moſt excellent lords Mahamed 

Bey, Yuſef Dey, the Divan, and the reſt of the officers 
and propie of the city and kingdom of T ripoli, renewed, 
concluded, and ratified on the nineteenth of July A. D. 
1716, by John Baker, %; vice-aumiral, &c. 


I. That from this time forward, for ever, there ſhall be 
a true and inviolable peace between the moſt ſerene king 
of Great Britain and the moſt illuſtrious lords and gover- 
nors of the city and kingdom of Tripolt, in Barbary; and 
therefore, if the ſhips and ſubjects of either party ſhall 
happen to meet at ſca, or elſewhere, they ſhall ſhew all 
poſſible reſpect and friendfliip,” = 0 | 

II. Thatall merchant-ſhips belonging to the'dominions 
of Great Britain ſhall pay no more than three per cent. 


and for thoſe they ſhall not ſel], they ſhall he permitted 
freely to take them again on board their ſhips, without 
paying any duty, "4 ob . 

III. That all the ſhips and other veſſels belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain, and to the eity and king- 
dom of Tripoli, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traſſie where 
they pleaſe, without any fearch or moleſtation from each 
other; and that all perſons and paſſengers of whatever 
country; and all money, goods, and merchandize belong- 
ing to any other people on board any of the ſaid ſhips or 
veſſels, ſhall be entirely free, and not ſtopped,” taken, ot 
plundered, or receive any damage from either party e- 


dominions, may-tend on board one ſingle boat wih two 


and then, upon their producing to them a paſs under the 
hand and ſeal of the commiſſioners of the 2dmiralty; the 
ſaid boat ſhall depart, and the veſſels: freely prooted on 
their voyage: and though the commänders of ſuch mer 
chant-ſhips produce no ſuch paſs, yet if the major part ot 
the ſhips or veſſels company be ſubjects of the king of 
Great Britain, the boat ſhall immediately depart. R 

on the other hand, if any of the ſhips of war or othe 


be Turi, Mors, or ſlsbes belongir 
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V. That no commander or other perſon of any ſhip or 
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nin, or to any of his ſubjects, wrecked vn any part of the 


5s ſhall be ſeized, not the men made 


erchined-to. gro 40 ang mmer plactat'enmity-with e 
ing of Great Brilain; to be made uſe of as u corfiir = 
tu} ee 
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VII. "That if any veſſel belonging to Tunis, Algiers, 
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of Great Britain, bring any veſſels belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to Tripoli, or to any port of that king- 
dom, the governors there ſhall not permit them to be 
{old within the territories of Tripoli. | 

IX. That if any of the king of Great Britain's ſub- 
jects happen to die in Tripoli, or any of its territories, 
the goods or money of ſuch ſhall not be ſeized, but ſhall 
remain with the Engliſb conſul. | 

X. That neither the conſul, nor any other Britiſb ſub- 
ject, ſhall be bound to pay the debts of any other ſubjects 
of Great Britain, unleſs they become ſurety for them by 
a public act. | 

XI. That the ſubjeCts of his Britannic majeſty, in Tri- 
poli, or its territories, ſhall, in matters of controverſy, 
be liable to no other juriſdiction but that of the dey or 
divan ; except the Annes be between themſelves, in 
which caſe they ſhall be liable to no other determination 
than that of the conſul. 

XII, That if any ſubje of his Britannic majeſty, in 
any part of the kingdom of Tripoli, ſhall happen to ſtrike, 
wound, or kill a Turk or oor, if he be taken, he ſhall 
be puniſhed with no greater ſeverity than a Tur# for 
the like offence ; but if he eſcape, neither the Engliſb 
conſul, nor any other Britiſh ſubject, ſhall be in any 
manner queſtioned or troubled on that account. 

XIII. That the Engliſb conſul reſiding at Tripoli ſhall 
always enjoy the entire freedom and fafety of his perſon 
and eſtate, and ſhall be allowed to chooſe his own inter- 
preter and broker. He may freely go on board any ſhip 
in the roads as often as he pleaſes; he may have the 
liberty of the country ; he ſhall be allowed a place of wor- 
{hip, and no perſon ſhall injure him in word or deed. 

XIV. That not only during the continuance of this 
peace and friendſhip, but alſo if any breach or war ſhould 
hereafter happen between his Britannic majeſty and the 
kingdom of Tripoli, the conſul, and all the king of Great 
Britain's other ſubjects in the dominions of Tripoli, ſhall 
at all times have full and abſolute liberty to depart, and 
to go into their own or any other country, in any ſhip 
or veſſel they ſhall think fit; and to take with them all 
their effects, goods, families, and ſervants, though born 
in the country, without any moleſtation or hindrance. 

XV. That no ſubje& of his Britannic majeſty, while 
a paſſenger from or to any port, ſhall be moleſted, 


* 


though he be in a ſhip or veſſel at war with Tripoli. # | 


XVI. That if any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips 
war come to Tripoli, or to any other place of that king- | 
dom, with any prize, they ſhall have liberty to ſell or 
diſpoſe. of it at pleaſure, without any moleſtation. That 
theſe ſhips ſhall not be obliged to pay ay cuſtoms 
whatever; and that if they ſball want proviſions, vic- 
tuals, or any other thing, they may freely buy them at 
the market-price. od 5 

XVII. That when any of his Britannic majeſty's ſhips 
of war appear before Tripoli, upon notice given to the 
Engliſh conſul, or by the commander to the chief go- 
vernor of Tripoli, public proclamation ſhall be imme- 
diately made to ſecure the Chriſtian captives, and if after 
that any Chriſtians eſcape on board any of thoſe ſhips of 
war, they ſhall not be required back, nor ſhall the conſul 
or commander, or any other Britiſb ſubject, be obliged 
to pay for thoſe eſcaped Chriſtians, _ 
| XV ill. That all the merchant ſhips coming to the 
city or kingdom of Tripoli, though not belonging to 
Great Britain, may freely put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſb conſul in ing and diſpoſing of 
their goods and merchandize, if they think proper, with- 
out any moleſtation. br 8 

XIX. That all Brit ſhips of war carrying his ma- 
jeſty's flag, upon their appearing before the city of Tri- 
poli, ſhall be ſaluted with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon 
fired from the caſtle, and that the ſhips ſhall return the 
XX. That no merchant ſhip belonging to Great Bri- 

tain, or to any other nation, under the protection of the 
Britzfs conſul, ſhall be detained in the port of Tripoli, and 
hindered. from proceeding to ſea, longer than three days, 
under the pretence of arming the ſhips of war of this 
government, or any other-pretence whatſoever. . 
XXI. That no Brit#/h ſubject ſhall be permitted to 


4 
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unleſs he voluntarily appears before the dey or governor 
with the Engl; —— ul's interpreter, theſes 1 ok 
four hours, and every time declares his reſolution to be- 
come MMahometan. | 
XXII. That his Britannic l conſul reſiding in 


Tripoli, ſhall, at all times, have li 


rty to put up the Britiſb 


played as long as he pleaſes; and the Britiſb conſul ſhall 
have the like liberty of putting up and diſplaying that 
flag in his boat when he paſſes on the water, and no man 
is to diſturb, oppoſe, or injure him in doing it. 

XXIII. That from this time forward for ever, the 
iſland of Minorca, and the city of Gibraltar, ſhall be 
eſteemed in every reſpect, by the government of Tripoli, 
a part of his Britannic majeſty's dominions, and the in- 
habitants thereof ſhall be deemed his natural ſubjects, as 
if they had been born in Great Britain; and they, with 
their ſhips carrying Britiſh colours, ſhall be permitted 
freely to trade in any part of the kingdom of Tripoli; and 
ſhall paſs without any moleſtation, either on the ſeas or 
otherwiſe, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame free- 
dom and privileges, as have been ſtipulated in this and 
all former treaties in behalf of the Briti/h nation and 
ſubjects. | 

XIV. And whereas in the treaty concluded in the 


Narborough, an article was inſerted, by which the ſhips 
of Tripoli were excluded cruiſing before or in ſight of 
the port of Tangier, which then belonged to his ma- 
jeſty, it is now ratified and concluded, that none of the 


for prizes, before or in fight of Gibraltar and the iſland 
of Minorca, to diſturb or moleſt their commerce in any 
manner whatſoever, ba 
XXV. That all and every artiele in this treaty ſhall be 
inviolably kept and obſerved between his ſacred DBriti/h 
majeſty, and the moſt illuſtrious lords, &c. of the city 
and kingdom of Tripo/: ; and all other matters, not par- 
ticularly expreſſed in this treaty, but provided for in any 
former, ſhall ſtill remain in full force, and ſhall be 
eſteemed the ſame as if inſerted here. ; + 
| Dated in the preſence of Almighty God, in the 
city of Tripoli, on the nineteenth of June 
1716 of the Chriftian era, and of the Mabo- 
metan Hejirah 1128 


The ſame year a treaty of peace was concluded with 


which is worthy of notice. 


It is agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, that at what- 
ſoever time it ſhall pleaſe the government of Tunit to 
reduce the cuſtoms .of the French to leſs than they pay 
at preſent, it ſhall always be obſerved, that the Briti/h 
cuſtoms ſhall be two per cent. leſs than any agreement 
that ſhall for the future be made by the French, or than 
ſhall be paid by the ſubjects of France, ve £31 

And that in caſe any Britih ſhip or ſhips ſhall import 
into the kingdom of Tunis any naval or warlike ſtores, 


cuſtom whatſoever. | 


At preſent (1786) an ambaſſador from Tripoli reſides 
at London, for the purpoſe of concluding a treaty with the 
Britiſh miniſtry. PETR | j 

We have only to add, that, with reſpect to Barbary 


once extremely populous. Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
7. bee immenſe wealth by commerce, and planted 


markable period in hiſtory, This extenſive country, 


taken captive by the Mahometan pirates, and reduced to 
wretched flayery, was once Chriſtian. Indeed it early 
embraced Chriſtianity; and in the third and fourth cen« 


the archbiſhop of Carthage was primate, and the diſtin- 


[this church. 


* * 


* 5 in the city and kingdom of e 
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flag on the top of his houſe, and to continue jt there dif- 


reign of king Charles II. in the year 1676, by Sir ene 35 


ſhips or veſlels belonging to Tripoli ſhall cruiſe, or look 


Tunis to the ſame purpoſe; only there are one or two 
articles of a different nature, particularly the following, 


or any kind of proviſions, they ſhall pay no duty or 


in general, all that country, capable of cultivation, was 
different nations. Its wars and its deſtruction form a re- 


where Chiiſtianity is now deſpiſed, and its profeſſors. | 


turies there were ſeveral hundred gs} of which 


uiſhed names of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, St, Auſtin, With 
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to claſh with thoſe of Rome. At the time of this dread- 


| ſelves over the country of Lybea, They would 
| ws have cheriſhed that military ſpirit with which 
th 


of Africa, The lieutenants of the caliphs afterward 
_ deprived their maſters of theſe rich ſpoils, and erect- 
ed the proyinces entruſted to their care into inde- 
© pendent ſtates, of which the ſovereign of Morocco was 
the moſt conſiderable, poſſeſſing the north-weſt part of 


name of Mauritania Tingitana, from Tingis or Tangir, 
the capital, and is now ftyled the empire of Morocco, 


Spain, obliged them to renounce their rcligion, or tranſ- 


A SYSTEM OF 


S EC Tr. XXXIV, 


. Ancient and Modern Revolutions of BarBARY. Re- 
fleftions on the Conduct of the European Powers toward 
thoſe piratical States, 


E ſhall conclude this account of Barbary with a 

conciſe hiſtory of the ſtates on the coaſt, and 
ſome refleQions on their piratical trade, collected from 
the beſt authorities. 

The coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted by the 
See but the early periods of the hiſtory of this ex- 
tenſive country, which in ancient times was called Lybea, 
are involved in the greateſt obſcurity. The Phenicians 
afterward ſent colonies hither, and built Utica and Car- 
thage, about 137 years before the foundation of Rome. 
"The Carthaginians ſoon became powerful and wealthy by 
trade, and finding the country divided into a great many 
little kingdoms and ſtates, either ſubdued the princes on 
that coaſt or made them tributary. As their power en- 
creaſed, their ambition expanded : moſt of the iſlands in 
the Mediterranean ſea became ſubject to them; the rich 
and extenſive kingdom of Spain alſo fell under their do- 
minion. At length the ambitious views of Carthage began 


ful collifion, a war between theſe two nations was in- 
fantly kindled, and carried on with ſuch obſtinacy and 
fury, as plainly indicated that it could only be terminated 
the utter deſtruction of the one or the other. Rome, 
en in the height of her republican and patriotic prin- 
Ciples, was threatened to be overwhelmed by the Cartha- 
ginian power led on by Hannibal, but at length her firm- 
neſs and good fortune effected her deliverance ; after 
many hard fought battles, in which the moſt conſummate. 
neralſhip was diſplayed, Rome obtained a decided ſu- 
perorit over her rival, corrupted by her riches, at the 
me time torn and weakened by inteſtine diviſions, raiſed 
by the baneful ſpirit of party. The commercial people 
at length became the ſlaves of the warlike power, 146 
years before Chriſi. The Romans remained ſovereigns of 
the coaſt of Barbary, till the Vandals, about the middle 
of the fifth century, reduced it under their dominion. 
Theſe people by their irreſiſtible . impetuoſity ſub- 
dued all Spain, paſſed the pillars of Hercules (now 
named Gibraltar), and, like an inundation, ſpread them- 


have retained the conqueſts they had acquired, could 


king Genſeric had inſpired them; but with this bar- 
barian, who was not deſtitute of genius, that ſpirit be- 
came extint: military diſcipline was relaxed, and a 
government which was ſupported merely by ſuch a prin- 
ciple, was overthrown as ſoon as that failed. The Ro- 
man, or rather the Grecian emperors, recovered Lybea. 
Beliſarius, the general of Juſfinian, ſubdued theſe people, 
extirpated them, and re-eſtabliſhed the empire, with all 
its ancient privileges. It remained under their dominion 
till the Saracen caliphs, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, ren- 
dered formidable by their inſtitutions and their ſucceſſes, 
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themſelves on the Spaniards, and ſupply their neceſſiti 
confederated with <-> Mahometan we 1 4 on the Sn 
Barbary, and having fitted out little fleets of cruiſing 
veſſels took all the Spaniſh merchant ſhips they met with 
at ſea, and, being well acquainted with the country, landed 
in Spain, and brought away multitudes of the inhabitants, - 
whom they reduced to flavery. The Spaniards hereupon 
aſſembled a fleet of men of war, invaded Barbary, and 
having taken Oran, and many other places on the coaft 
of Algiers, were in a fair way of making an intire con- 
queſt of that country. In this diſtreſs the _ princes 
applied to that famous Turtiſp rover, Barbara, ſo- 
liciting his aſſiſtance againſt the Chri/tians. He very 
readily accepted the invitation, but had no ſooner repuli- 
ed their enemies, than he uſurped the government of 
Algiers, and treated the people who had-invited him to 
their aſſiſtance, in the moſt oppreflive manner; as his 
brother Heyradin Barbaraſſa afterward did the people of 
Tunis; and a third obtained the government of 7715 
by the like means. In theſe uſurpations they were ſup- 
ported by the grand ſeignior, who claimed the ſovereignty 
of the whole coaſt, and for ſome time they were eſteemed 
the ſubjects of Turky, and governed by Turki/þ baſhas, or 
viceroys; but each of theſe ſtates, or rather the military 
men, at length took upon them to elect a ſovereign out 
of their own body, and render themſelves independent of 
the Turkiſh empire. The grand ſeignior has not now fo 
much as a baſha or officer at Algiers; but the dey acts as 
an abſolute prince, and is only liable to be depoſed by the 
ſoldiery that advanced him. One circumſtance, how- 
ever, is worthy of obſervation, that the three ſtates of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli adopted the ſame form of go- 
vernment, which is a ſpecies of military ariſtocracy, 
After this revolution they continued to prey upon the 
Spaniards, having never been at peace with them ſince 
the loſs of Granada. They made prize alſo of all other 
Cbriſtian ſhips that had Spaniſh goods and paſſengers on 
board, and indeed of all others that were not at peace 
with them. 3 | | | 
The Mabometans, wherever they are eſtabliſhed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of them who partake of the genius and diſpo- 
ſition of the Turks, have very little inclination to the arts 
of induſtry. This evidently appears in the inhabitants 
of thoſe parts we have been now deſcribing on the Aſri- 
can ſea-coaſt. Being a rapacious and tyrannical people, 
diſdaining all induſtry and labour, neglecting all culture 
and improvement, it made them thieves and robbers, as 
naturally as idleneſs makes beggars; and, being trained 
to rapine and ſpoil, when they were no longer able to 
plunder and deſtroy the fruitful plains of Valentia, Gra- 
nada, and Andaluſia, they became rovers upon the ſea. 
They built ſhips, or rather ſeized them from others, and 
ravaged the neighbouring coaſts, landing in the hight, 
ſurpriſing and carrying away the poor country people out 
of their beds into ſlavery. This was their firſt occupation, 
and this naturally made pirates of them ; for, not being 
content with mere landing and plundering the ſea-coaſts 
of Spain, by degrees, being grown powerful and rich, and 
made bold and audacious by their ſucceſs, they armed 
their ſhips, and began to attack, firſt the Spanizrds upon 


armed with the Koran and the ſword, compelled the the high ſeas, and then all the Chriſtian nations in Europe, 


Romans, weakened by their diviſions, to repaſs the 
ſea, Theſe generals augmented that vaſt dominion, 
which Mabomet had founded, with the northern parts 


that country, which in the Roman diviſion obtained the 


13 the kingdoms or provinces of Fex and 
occo. 


; n the eighth century theſe Muſſulmen made | 
à conqueſt of the greateſt part of Spain; but after 


the loſs of Granada, which happened about the year 
1492, yo? were diſpoſſeſſed of that country; and Fer- 
dinond and Iſabella, who were then upon the throne of 


port themſelves to the coaſt of Africa. Thoſe who made 


choice of the alternative of going into exile, to reyenge | 


# 
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wherever they could find them. Thus this deteſtable 
practice of roving and Tepe; began. To what mag- 
nitude they are ſince arrived, what miſchief they have 
brought upon the trading part of the world, how power- 
ful they are grown, and how they are erected into ſtates 
and governments, nay, into kingdoms, and, as they 
would be called, empires (for the kings of Fez and Ma- 
rocco call themſelves emperors); and how they are, to the 
diſgrace of all Chriſtian powers, treated with as ſuch, 
is well known from the hiſtories of thoſe nations 'who 
have been at any time embroiled with them. 
The firſt Chriſlian prince, who teſented the inſolence 
of theſe barbarians, was the emperor Charles V. He, 
though always buſy in exciting commotions during 
the age in which he lived, would ſometimes pene- 
trate into futurity by that foreſight which atones, in 
ſome degree, for the faults of a turbulent ſpirit: he ſaw 
what the people of Barbary might one day become. Diſ- 
daining to enter into any kind of treaty with them, he 
determined to deſtroy them, for which purpoſe a N 
"Rs f * 1 u 
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ful fleet. and no leſs powerful army was provided, The 
expedition however was moſt diſgracefully unſucceſsful, 
11 he been joined by the French, the Eugliſb, and the 
” Hans-towns (the Dutch were not then an independent 
: 97 7 he might have cleared the country, at leaſt 


he might have cleared the ſea · coaſts, of the whole race, 


* 


of all the European nations; but Francis I. king of France, 
his mortal and conſtant enemy, envied him the gloty of 
the greateſt and beſt enterprize that was ever projected 
in Europe; an enterprize a thouſand times beyond all the 
cruſades and expeditions to the Holy Land, which, during 
a hundred and twenty years, coſt Europe, and to no pur- 
poſe, a million of lives and immenſe treaſure, Though 
the emperor was aſſiſted by no one prince in Chriſtendom, 
the pope excepted (and his artillery would not go far in 
battering down ſtone-walls) yet he took the fortreſs of 
Goletta, and afterward the city, together with the whole 
kingdom of Tunis; and, had he kept poſſeſſion, it might 
have proved a happy fore-runner of farther conqueſts; but, 
miſcarrying in his attempt againſt Algiers, and a terrible 
ſtorm falling upon his fleet, any farther attempt was laid 
aſide, and the ee Tunis returned to its former 
poſſeſſors, in conſequence of which miſcarriages their 
piracies were reſumed. | 
The city of Algiers has at different periods received ſe- 
veral hoſtile viſits from the Engliſb. About the year 
1620 Sir Robert Manſel was ſent out with ſix men of war 
and twelve ſtout ſhips hired from the merchants. He 
arrived at Algiers, but neither * nor force pro- 
cured any ſubſtantial redreſs. wo other fleets were 
afterward ſent againſt them, one under lord Villaugbby, 
the other under — Denbigb, both of which did ſo little, 
that very few of our hiſtorians take any notice of them. 
The renowned Blake, in the year 1565, being in the Me- 
diterranean, proceeded to Algiers, to demand ſatisfaction 
for the piracies committed on the Engliſb, and the releaſe 
of all captives belonging to his nation. The dey ex- 
preſſed the moſt friendly diſpoſition, and promiſed every 
redreſs in his power. From thence he ſailed to Tunis, 
where meeting with a leſs civil reception, he attacked 
the caſtle, and reduced it to a defenceleſs condition, after 
which he burnt nine ſhips which lay in the road; this 
ſo terrified the inhabitants that they implored his mercy 
and ſued for peace. Proceeding to Tripoli, the terror of 
his name having preceded him, he concluded an advan- 
tageous peace with that government. In the year 1661 
the earl of Sandwich was ſent againſt Algiers to menace 
the dey for his infraction of the treaty which he had en- 
tered into with Blake. Not being able to obtain any 
conceflions, he made an jineffectual attempt to ſet fire 
to the ſhips in the harbour, but leaving Sir John Law- 
fon with a ſtrong ſquadron to cruiſe off the port, ſo 
many of their ſhips were taken that they were at laſt 


compelled to enter into a treaty"; which, however, like 


the former one, was not long obſerved. In the year 
1669 a ſquadron commanded by Sir Thomas Allen, in con- 
junction with one from the ſtates of Holland commanded 

y Yan Ghent, ſunk and deſtroyed many ſhips belonging 
to theſe pirates, and reſcued a conſiderable number of 
Chriſtian ſlaves. The next year Sir Edward Spragge was 
ſent with a larger force on the ſame ſervice, when he fo 
effectually annoyed their ſhipping, that the Mlgerines, 
rendered deſperate by their loſſes, roſe, murdered their 
dev, and elected another, by whom a peace was con- 
cluded to the ſatisfaction of the Exgliſb, which they ob- 
ſerved better than the former ones. In the year 1749, the 
Prince Frederick packet boat, bound from Liſbon to Fal- 
mouth, was taken by four Algerine cruiſers, carried into 
Alziers, and plundered of effects to the amount of 25,000/. 
and after being detained twenty-three days was ſuffered 
to depart. This outrage occaſioned commodore Keppel, 


joow lord Keppel) to be ſent out with ſeven ſhips of war. |. 


He took on board certain preſents for the dey, the for- 
warding of which had been neglected, and which that 
prince having. been long accuſtomed to receive, laid 
claim to by preſcription. Mr. Keppel arrived there in Au- 
gui, and had an audience of the dey, but could not ob- 


tain a reſtitution of the property. 
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and þaye planted colonies of Chriſtians in all the ports, | 
for the encouragement of commerce, and for the ſafety | 
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| The tecent attacks, made by Spain upon Alricrs have 
been already ſpoken of; wie rn the . ſen 


out a fleet, under the command of the chevalier Emo, in 
the year 1785, againſt the city of Tunis, which greatly 
angoyed that capital, and hoſtilities are ſtill continued, 


| _** Thele pirates,” ſays the Abbe Raynal, „ have re- 


duced the greateſt powers of Europe to the diſgrace of 
making them annual preſents, which, under whatever 
name they are diſguiſed, are in fact a tribute. They 
have ſometimes been puniſhed and humbled, but their 
. have never been totally ſuppreſſed.. Fi. Pol. 
IV. xi. 

There ſeems, therefore, to be a neceſſity, that all the 
powers of Europe, eſpecially the maritime, ſhould endea- 
vour to free themſelves from the inſolence of theſe rovers, 
that their ſubjects may thereby be protected in their per- 
ſons and goods, from the hands of rapine and violence, 
their coaſts ſecured from inſults and deſcents, and their 
ſhips from capture on the ſea, The conqueſt could not 
be attended with any great difficulty, if the Engliſh, 
Dutch, French, and Spaniards would unite to join theic 
forces and fleets, and fall upon them in ſeparate bodies, and 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time. The general benefit of 
commerce would immediately follow, by ſettling the go- 
vernment of the ſea-coaſt towns in the hands and pole. 
ſion of the ſeveral united powers; ſo that every one ſhould 
poſſe ſs them, in proportion to the forces employed in the 
conquering them; the conſequence of ſuch ſucceſs would 
ſoon be ſenſibly felt by the conquerors; for as the 
quantity of productions fitted for the uſe of merchan- 
dize is found to be conſiderable even now, under the 
indolence and ſloth of the moſt barbarous people in the 
world, how much may all thoſe valuable things be ſup- 
poſed to increaſe by the induſtry and application of the 
diligent Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſb, French, and 
Dutch? We might alſo reaſonably ſuppoſe that the 
Moors, being in conſequence of ſuch a conqueſt driveny 
into the interior country, and being obliged to ſeek their 
ſubſiſtence by honeſt labour and application, would. at 
length be induced to increaſe the product, and, as multi- 
tudes of Chri//zans would be encouraged by the advan- 
tages of the place to ſettle upon it, the manufactures and 
merchandize of Europe muſt ſoon find a great additional 
conſumption ; the many new ports and harbours where 
thoſe Chri/tian nations might ſettle would be ſo many 
new markets for the ſale of thoſe manufactures, and the 
ſpirit of commerce would have a new career opened ta 
its exertion. ; | 

The Abbe Raynal expreſſes himſelf with his uſual 
ſpirit upon this occaſion. 4 To what people,” ſays he, 
&« js reſerved the glory of breaking thoſe fetters which 
Africa is thus inſenſibly preparing for us, and of remoy- 
ing thoſe terrors which are ſo formidable to navigation ? 
No nation can attempt it alone; perhaps, if it did, the 
jealouſy of the reſt would throw ſecret obſtacles in its 
way. This muſt therefore be the work of a general 
combination. All 15 maritime powers ought to concur 
in the execution of' a deſign in which all are equally in- 
tereſted. Theſe ſtates, which every thing invites to 
mutual alliance, good-will, and defence, ought to be 
weary of the calamities which they reciprocally brin 
upon each other. After having ſo frequently een 
leagues for their mutual deſtruction, let them at length 
take up arms for their general ſecurity: war would then, 
for once at leaſt, become beneficial and juſt; and one 
may venture to aſſert that ſuch a war would be of no long 
continuance, if it were conducted with ſkill and unani- 
mity. Perhaps this moſt noble and the greateſt of en- 
terprizes would coſt Europe leſs blood and treaſure than 
the moſt trivial of thoſe quarrels with which it is conti- 
nually agitated. The Jour of the "hom maritime 
powers, who have con ww rejected all expedients for 
ſecuring the navigation of Europe from the depredations 
of freebooters, hath been the chief cauſe of its continu- 
ance, The hope of checking the induſtry of every weak 
ſtate, hath accuſtomed them to wiſh, that theſe piracies 
of Barbary ſhould continue, and hath even induced them 
to abet the plunderers. This is an enormity, the igno- 


diſcernment had been equal to their rapacity. 


miny of which they would never have incurred if their 
All Cbriſ- 
tendom 


1 


tendom would certainly profit by this happy change, | 


_ fituation, the ſafety of their navigation, the greatneſs of 
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but the greateſt advantages muſt infallibly accrue to the 
maritime ſtates, in proportion to their power. Their 


their capitals, and various other advantages which they 
poſſeſs, would ſecure them ſuch ſuperiprity. < However, 
adds that humane philoſopher, if the reduction and 
ſubjection of would not become a ſource of hap- 

ineſs to thoſe people as well as to ourſelves; if we muſt 


eep up and perpetuate flavery and poverty amongſt 
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them; if fanaticiſm can ſtill renew thoſe deteftable eru- 
fades, which N too late, has conſigned to the 
indignation of all ages; if Africa muſt at length become 
the ſcene of our cruelties as Iſa and America have been, 
and ſtill are, may the project which humanity bath dic- 
tated be buried in perpetual oblivion! It is indifferent 
whether they be CGhri/tians or Muſſulmen who ſuffer : 
* 1 the only object worthy to intereſt man,” Hi,. 
06, XI. | 8 | 
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APPENDIX. TO VOLUME THE FIRST, 


IN TWO 


PAR T. S. 


Containing, I. The hiſtory of the voyages round the world, and toward the north and ſouth poles, which have 1 


made ſince the year 1764, by Engliſh navigators. 


2. A digeſted and geographical account of the moſt conſiderable 


iſlands and countries which have been either diſcovered or explored during thoſe voyages, collected ren every writer 


upon thoſe ſulijecis. 


F 


Gan . 


The Firſt Voyage round the World, performed by Comimedort Byron, in the Dolpbin, 
0 accompanied by the Tamar Sloop. 


N June, 1764, commodore Byron was appointed to 

the command of the Dolphin, a man of war of the ſixth 
rate, mounting 24 guns, having three lieutenants, thirty- 
ſeven petty officers, and one hundred and fifty ſeamen on 
board; the Tamar ſloop, commanded by captain Mouat, 
mounting 16 guns, having on board 4 lieutenants, 
twenty-two petty officers, and ninety ſeamen, was ap- 
pointed to accompany. him. Both theſe veſſels were 
fitted out for the purpoſe of making diſcoveries of coun- 
tries hitherto unknown, within the latitudes convenient 
for navigation, and in climates adapted to the production 
of commodities uſeful in commerce; particularly in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Magellanic Straits. The inſtructions from the Admiralty 
Board to the commodore, likewiſe directed him to make 
an accurate ſurvey of Pepy's and, and thoſe which had 
been named, by Sir John Narborough, Falkland's Iſlands, 
in honour of the great lord Falkland 


never been ſufficiently ſurveyed, fo as that an accurate 
n might be formed of their coaſts and products. 
aving hoiſted the broad pendant, the commodore 
ſailed from Plymouth on the 13 of Fuly, and on the 
13th arrived at the iſland of Madeira, where the ſhips 
continued until the 19th. The commodore touched at 
the iſland of Sal, one of the Cape de Verds, to recruit 
his ſtock of water, that on board proving foul and ſtink- 
ing. The next land which they deferied was Cape 
Frio, on the coaſt of Brazil; and, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, they anchored in the road of Rio de Janeiro, a 
ſettlement belonging to the Portugueſe, and nearly under 
the tropic of Capricorn. Here the commodore continued 
until the 16th of the next month, when the two ſhips 
proceeded on their voyage. The Portugueſe at Janeiro 
practiſed every artifice in their power to entice away the 
ſeamen from the ſhips, by cajoling or intoxicating them. 
By theſe arts, five men from the Do/phin, and nine from 


the Tamar, were ſeduced ; the latter were recovered, but 


the former were ſecreted. | | 

Soon after leaving this port, the commodore called 
all hands upon deck, and for the firſt time informed 
them of his real deſtination ; it having been, until then, 
ſuppoſed that he was bound for the EH Indies. He 
told them, that the object of his voyage was to make 
ſuch diſcoveries as were likely to be of great importance 
to the nation; in conſequence of which, the Lords Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty had been pleaſed to promiſe 
them double pay, and ſeveral other advantages, if, 
during the voyage, they ſhould behave to their com- 
mander's ſatisfaction. They all expreſſed the greateſt 
joy imaginable upon the occaſion; and aſſured him, 
that there was no danger or difficulty they would not 
with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs undergo in the ſervice 
of their country; nor any order which he could give 
them that they would not implicitly and zealouſly obey. 


Some French writers have given a forced and very male- 


volent turn to this generous conduct; but the daring 
ſpirit which characterizes Britiſb ſeamen is too well 


| known, for any one to ſuppoſe that ſuch an increaſe of 


pay was neceſſary to prompt them to do their duty in 
perilous ſervice : and the inſtances of diſintereſted 
_ roſity which diſtinguiſh the Britiſb nation, cannot leave 
the true motive which act uated the Board of Admiralty, 


; which, though firſt 
diſcovered, and ſince viſited, by Britzfh navigators, had 


ne- 


when it thus diſtributed its bounty, any ways equivocal, 

or expoſed to the miſconſtruction of invidious men. To 

make the acquieſcence of the French ſailors, under the 
inattention of their government, when M. de Bougain- 

ville ſailed round the world, an occaſion for caſting a re- 

flection on the Engliſb, for the contrary conduct of go- 

vernment, in a ſimilar inſtance, is unworthy the charac- 

ter who penned the ſentiment, and what the ſpirited rival- 

ſhip of that poliſhed nation does not countenance. 

On the 30th of October, the two ſhips were in lati- 
tude 35? 50” S. when the weather was as cold as it is at 
the ſame ſeaſon in England; although the month of No- 
vember, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, is a ſpring month, 
anſwering to that of May in the northern regions of the 
world; and they were ſixteen degrees nearer the line than 
at London. A little more than a week before, they had 
ſuffered intolerable heat, ſo that ſuch a ſudden change 
was moſt ſeverely felt. The ſeamen, having ſuppoſed 
that they were to continue in a hot climate during the 
whole voyage, had diſpoſed of all their warm clothing at 
the ports where they had touched, as alſo their very bed- 
ding; ſo that now, finding their miſtake, and being 
pinched with eold, they applied for flops, and were fur- 
niſhed for the climate. Hs : | 

On the 12th of November, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, all the people at the forecaſtle called aut at 
once, Land right a-head !””? It was then very black 
almoſt round the horizon, with much thunder and 
lightning : the commodore himſelf ſaw what at firſt ap- 
peared to be an iſland, riſing in two rude craggy hills; 
but, on farther obſervation, he ſaw land joining to it, and 
running a long way to the S. E. The ſhips were then 
proceeding in a S. W. direction, and being immediately 
brought to, and ſoundings taken, they were found to be 
in fifty-two fathom : the commodore thought himſelf 
embayed, and rather wiſhed than hoped to get clear 
before night. They made fail, and ſteered E. S. E. the 
land till keeping the ſame appearance, and the hills 
looking blue, as they generally do at a little diſtance in 
dark rainy weather. Many of the people now aſſerted 
that they ſaw the ſea break upon the ſandy beaches: but, 
having ſteered out for about an hour, what had been 
taken for land vaniſhed all at once; and, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of every one, proved to have been a fog- 
bank. The commander makes the following remark on 
this curious deceptio viſus :. Tho' I had been almoſt 
continually at ſea for ſeven-and-twenty years, I had 
never ſeen ſuch a deception before; others, however, 
have been equally deceived ; for the maſter of a ſhip, 
not long ſince, made oath, that he had ſeen an iſland be- 
tween the weſt end of Ireland and Newfoundland, and 
even diſtinguiſhed the trees that grew upon it; yet it is 
certain that no ſuch iſland exiſts, at leaſt it could never 
be found, though ſeveral-ſhips were afterward ſent out 
on purpoſe to ſeek it. And I am ſure, if the weather 
had not cleared up ſoon enough for us to ſee what we 
had taken for land diſappear, every man an board would 
freely have made oath that land had been diſcovered in 
this ſituation.” Their latitude at that time was 43 46/ 
8.; lohgitude 60? 5' W. The next day they were at- 


tacked by a ſudden and tremendous guſt of wind; in its 


approach, the agitation which it excited in the ſea pro- 
duced fuch an unuſual noiſe, that juſt ſufficient warn- 
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ing was given to take in the ſails, which prevented the 
ſhip being overſet, or her maſts carried away. Byron de- 
ſcribes this ſtorm as coming on with leſs warning and 
more violence than any he had ever ſeen; and had it 
taken them in the night, he thinks the ſhip muſt have 
been loſt. Several hundred birds were obſerved flying 
before it, which expreſſed their terror by loud ſhrieks: 
it laſted about twenty minutes, and then gradually fub- 
ſided. The Tamar ſplit her main-ſail; but as ſhe was 
to leeward, ſhe had more time to prepare. The next 
harbour they entered was Port Deſire, or Deſeado by the 
Spaniards, lying in 47* 22/ S. latitude, and 65* 49 W. 
longitude from London. This port had formerly been 
viſited by Sir John Narberough. The tide at this place 
is ſuch as is not perhaps in any other ; it is very rapid, 
and at ſpring-tides the water riſes ſeven-and-twenty feet. 
The commodore went ſix or ſeven miles up the country, 
and ſaw ſeveral bares as large as fawns; he ſhot one 
which weighed more than ſix-and-twenty pounds; and 
they were in ſuch numbers, that, if a good greyhound 
had been on board either ſhip, every ſeaman might have 
lived upon hare two days in a week whilſt they continued 
in that harbour, which was from the 21ſt of November 
to the 5th of December. "The fleſh of the Rares here is 
as white as ſnow, and admirably well taſted. Here were 
found an old oar of a very ſingular make, and the bar- 
rel of a mufket, with the king's broad arrow upon it: 
the muſket barrel had ſuffered ſo much by the weather, 
that it might be crumbled to duſt between the fingers : 
it was probably left there by the Vager's people, or ra- 
ther by Sir John Narborougb. Some Gaanicoes were 
ſeen, which could not weigh leſs than fix or ſeven-and- 
thirty ſtone, which is about, three hundred pounds. 
The fkull and bones of a man were found here. The 
river which empties itſelf at this port is very broad, and 
is ſuppoſed to flow in a courſe of ſeveral hundred miles. 
Commodore Byron then failed in ſearch of Pepy's 
nd, but without being able to diſcover it. This 
Hand was ſaid to have been ſeen by Cowley, who lays it 
down in latitude 47 but makes no mention of its lon- 
gitude. The two ſhips ſpread every day as far as they 
could be ſeen by each other, during five days; and the 
commander being then certain that there could be no 
ſuch ifland, reſolved to ſtand in for the main: large 
whales were continually ſwimming by the ſhip, On the 
15th of December, being in latitude 50* 33 S. longitude 
66” 59/ W. about ſix in the evening, they were over- 
taken by the hardeſt gale at S. W. that the commodore 
had ever been in, with a fea ſtill higher than any he had 
feen in going round Cape Horn with lord Anſon. This 
ſtorm continued the whole night. On the 19th, the two 
ſhips bore in for a bay in Cape Firgin Mary, lying at the 
north eaſtern entrance of the ſtraits of Magellan. Here 
was plenty of fiſh, and feveral porpoiſes were ſeen ſwim- 
ming after them, that were as white as fnow, with black 
ſpots: a very uncommon and beautiful ſight. The 
weather in general. was fine, but very cold; and all the 
officers agreed, that the only difference between the 
middle of ſummer there, and the middle of winter in 
England, conſiſts in the length of the days. This 
being the country called Patagonia, a number of horſe- 
men were ſeen riding backward and forward, in the ſame 
manner as they were deſcribed by Bulkeley, the gunner 
of the Mager, who publiſhed ſome account of her voy- 
age. The natives ſoon collected near the ſhore, to the 
number of 500 ; many of whom were on. foot, and made 
ſigns of invitation for thoſe on board to land, Byron 
accordingly went aſhore in his-twelve-oared boat, having 
with him a party of men well armed. Theſe people are 
deſcribed as a gigantic race, whoſe height in general is 
not much leſs than ſeven feet, Their only clothing was 
the ſkins of beaſts thrown over their ſhoulders; with the 
hair inward : they paint themſelves ſo as to make an hi- 
deous appearance; but their diſpoſition is neither fierce. 
nor rapacious. Each one had a large circle of white 
round one eye, and of black round the other; and their 
faces were ſtreaked with paint of different colours. Ex- 
cept the fkins, moſt of them were naked; a few only | 
having upon their legs a kind of boot, with a ſhort 
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ſpur. The commodore preſented them with ſome beads 
arid ribands, which they received with expreflions of 
joy and acknowledgment. Theſe Indians had a great 
number of dogs. Their horſes were not large, but nim- 
ble and well broken. The Patugonians, however, were 
not wholly ſtrangers to Exr:pean commodities ; for, on 
clofe attention to tHem, one woman was obſerved to have 
bracelets, either of braſs or very pale gold, upon her 
arms, and ſome beads of blue glaſs ſtrung upon two long 
queues of hair, which being parted at the tep, hun 

down over each ſhoulder before her: ſhe was of a __ 
enormous ſize, and her face was, if poſſible, more fright. 
fully painted than the reſt. All the enquiries, which 
could be made by ſigns, were not effectual to gain in- 
formation from whence thoſe beads and bracelets were 
obtained, as theſe people were utterly incapable of com- 
prehending the drift of the enquiry. The bridles which 
they uſed were made of leathern thongs ; and a ſmall 
piece of wood ferved for a bit, Their ſaddles reſembled 
the pads uſed by the country people in England. The 
women rode aſtride, and both men and women without 
ſtirrups. 


There is nothing about which travellers are more di- 


| vided, than concerning the height of theſe Patagonians. 


H. de Bougainville, who viſited another part of this 
coaſt in the year 1767, aſſerts, that the Patagonians are 
not gigantic ; and that “ what makes them appear ſo, is 
their prodigious broad ſhoulders, the ſize of their heads, 
and the thickneſs of all their limbs.” Soma time 
before Mr. Byron made this voyage, it was the ſubject of 
warm conteſt among men of ſcience in this country, 
whether a race of men upon the coaſt of Patagonia above 
the common ftature did really exiſt; and the contra- 
dictory reports, made by ocular witneſſes, concerning 
this fact, tended greatly to perplex the queſtion, It ap- 


— that, during one hundred years, almoſt all navi- 


gators, of whatever country, agree in affirming the exiſt- 
ence of a race of giants upon theſe coaſts ;; but, during 
another century, a much greater number agree in deny- 
ing the fact, treating their predeceſſors as idle fabuliſts. 
Barbenais ſpeaks of a race of giants in South America ; and 
the Unca Garcilaſſa de la Vega, in his hiſtory of Pera, is 
1 on the ſame fade of the queſtion. Torguemado, 
lib, 1. chaps, 1 3 and 14, records the American traditions 
coneerning a race of giants, and a deluge which hap- 
pened in remote times in theſe parts. .. Loaiſa, 
Sarmiento, and Nodal, among the Spaniards ; and Caven- 
diſh, Hawkins, and Knivet, among the Englih ; whilſt 
Sebald, Oliver de Noort, le Maire, and Spilberg, among 
the Dutch, together with ſome French voyagers, all bear 
teſtimony to the fact, that the inhabitants of Patagonia 
were of a gigantic height: on the contrary, Vinter, the 
Dutch admiral Hermite, Froger, in De Gennes's narrative, 
and Sir John Narborough, deny it. To reconcile theſe 
different opinions, we have only to ſuppoſe that the 
country is inhabited by diſtin& races of men, one of 
which is of a ſize beyond the ordinary pitch, the 
other not gigantic, though perhaps tall and remark- 
ably large limbed ; and that each poſſeſs parts of the 
country ſeparate and remote from the other, That 
fome giants inhabit theſe regions can now no longer be 
doubted ; ſince the-concurrent teſtimony of late Engliſh - 
navigators, particularly commodore Byron, captains 
Wallis and Carteret, 8 
any. the two latter of whom are ſtill living, eſtabliſh the: 
fact, from their not only having ſeen and converſed with 
theſe people, but even meafured them. Mr. Clarke, 
[who failed with commodore Byron, and who in the laſt 
voyage of diſcovery ſucceeded, on the death of capt. Cool, 
to the command of the two ſhips, addreſſed a paper to- 
the ſecretary of the Royal Society, which was read in 
1766, and fully teſtified the gigantic height of the Paz 
tagonians,—To theſe teſtimonies, Mr. 8 actu- 
ated by that zeal for ſcience which diſtinguiſhes 
him on all occaſions, has been 'enabled to add -ano- 
'ther, which is that of Father Falkener, a jeſuit, but 
a native of England, who is ſtill alive, and whom. 
Mr. Pennant viſited for the expreſs purpoſe of gain- 
ing certain information concerning the Patagonians, 


pointed ſtick. faſtencd. to each heel, which ſerved as 8 he had been ſent 


on a miſſon into their country 
1 about 


entlemen of unqueſtionable vera- 
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about the year 1742. The father, (who was very commu— 
nicative, and about 70 years of age when he imparted 
his information to our enquirer) aſſerted, that the talleſt 
which he meaſured, in the ſame manner that Mr, Byron 
did, was ſeven feet eight inches high ; the common 
height of the men was ſix feet, and there were num- 
bers who were ſhorter : the talleſt women did not exceed 
ſix feet. The particulars of this converſation Mr. Pen- 
nant communicated in a letter addreſſed to Daines Bar- 
rington Eſq; which has ſince been printed at a private 
preſs, but only a few copies taken off to gratify the 
author's friends. See the account of Patagonia in our 
ſecond volume, p. 773.—Let us now attend commodore 
Byron on his voyage. : 

The ſhips being ſupplied with wood and water, the 
commodore ſailed for Faltland's Tflands, which he reach- 
ed on the 15th of January 1765; and caſt anchor in a 
fine harbour, on the north-eaſt ſide, which he named 
Port Egmont, after the nobleman who then preſided at 
the Admiralty Board, The whole navy of Great Britain 
might ride here in perfect ſecurity from all winds, It 
is the opinion of Mr, Byron, that theſe iſlands are the 
ſame land to which Cowley gave the name of Pepy's Iland, 
although five degrees farther to the ſouthward than he 
has laid it down. Of the harbour and all the conti- 
guous land, with the iſlets which ſurround it, Mr. Byron 
took poſſeſſion for his maſter King George the Third. 
Theſe iſlands are ſituated one hundred leagues diſtant 
from the main; they lie in latitude 51? 27 S. and lon- 
gitude 63 54' W. and are a dreary and deſolate region, 
not a ſingle tree, or even a buſh, to be ſeen. [See a 
fuller account of them, vol. ii. p. 777.]—The commo- 
dore ſuppoſes the two iſlands to be near 700 miles, in 
circumference : he ſtaid twelve days in Port Egmont, and 
employed two days in navigating the northern coaſt of 
the iſlands; and then again 8 to the traits of 
Magellan, through which paſſage he deſigned to enter 
the great Pacific Ocean. w_ this run, the number 
of whales about the ſhip was ſo great, as to render the 
navigation dangerous; the ſhip was very near ſtriking 
upon one, and another blew the water in upon the 
quarter-deck.—Since this voyage was performed, a 
whale-fiſhery was undertaken from the port of Beſton to 
this ſea: it proved ſucceſsful, being ſupported by the 
late alderman Hayley, of London, who furniſhed a capital 
adequate to the undertaking. The independence 
which the thirteen colonies have now gained, has not 


as yet enabled them to purſue this fiſhery with advan- 


tage, but the encouragements given by the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature, in conſequence of the attention paid to it by Lord 
Hawheſbury, cauſes many Britiſh ſhips to be employed 
in it every ſeaſon. 

The commodore returned to Port Deſire, and there 
met the Florida, a ſtore- ſhip ſent from England with a 
ſupply of proviſions for the two ſhips, as had been ſettled 
before the departure of the Dolphin. R 

The day before they entered the ſtraits, the commo- 
dore ſaw a ſhip, which for a long time followed them, 
regulating her courſe by theirs: ſhe afterward proved 
to be the Eagle, a French veſſel, commanded by M. de 


Bougainville; and that her buſineſs in the ſtraits was to 


cut wood for a new ſettlement which the French had 
made on Fa/thnd's Iſlands, to which they had given the 
general name of The Mealonines, | | 
At Port Famine, in the ſtraits of Magellan, the ſtore- 
ip was unladen of her proviſions; and Mr. Dean, the 
maſter, was directed to return to England, In making 
the paſſage through the ſtraits, feven weeks -and two 


days were ſpent, namely from the 17th of February to 


the gth of April 176g, during which time they contend- 
ed with furious tempeſts ; for as the ſun approaches the 
equinox in theſe high latitudes, the worſt 'weather is 
always experienced. The navigation of the ſtraits is ob- 
Fructed by a variety of ſmall iſlands, numerous ſhoals, 
and frequently by reefs of rocks, which expoſe ſhips to 
imminent danger ; beſides which, unfavourable currents 


frequently retard their progreſs. This navigator re- 
commends the month of December as the proper ſeaſon 
for arriving at the eaſtern entrance; and he prefers this 
route into the South Sea to that of Cape Horn, which he 
had twice been round, becauſe fiſh is almoſt every where 
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to be procured in this courſe, with wild celery, ſcurvy- 
graſs, berries, and many other vegetables, in great abun- 
dance; by which the crews of both ſhips were kept in 
ſuch health, that not a ſingle man was afflicted with the 
(curvy in the {lighteſt degree. The following were the 
moſt remarkable occurrences in paſſing theſe ſtraits. 

On the 1oth of March, during a very hard ſquall, 
when the weather was exceeding thick, a reef of rocks 
was perceived cloſe under the lee-bow of the Dolphin, 
upon which the ſea broke very high: they had juſt ti 
to tack clear of them; and if the ſhip had miſled ſtays, 
every ſoul on board muſt inevitably have periſhed. On 
the 12th of March, Byron-ſent out a boat with an officer 
to look for harbours on the ſouthern ſhore, near Cape 
Upright ; who, when he returned, reported that he had 
fallen in with a few Indians, who had given him a dog, 
and that one of the women had offered him a child which 
was ſucking at her breaſt; which offer degraded thoſe 
poor forlorn ſavages more than any thing in their ap- 
pearance or manner of life, It muſt be a ſtrange depra- 
vity of nature that leaves them deſtitute of affection for 
their offspriny, or a moſt deplorable ſituation that im- 
prefles neceſſities upon them by which it is ſurmounted. 
Here the commodore diſtributed among the crews of both 
ſhips, not excepting the officers, two bales of a thick 
woollen ſtuff called fearnought, which is provided by 
government; the winter of theſe dreary and inhoſpi- 
table regions having ſet in at once, ſo that the ſeamen 
not only ſuffered much from cold, but had ſcarcely ever 
a dry thread about them. —March 23d, they opened the 
South Sea, from which fuch a ſwell rolled in upon them 
as they had ſeldom ſeen. Contrary 'winds, however, 
prevented them from entering it for ſeventeen days. On 
the 4th of April, a cutter which had been ſent with an 
officer to the north ſhore, to ſeek anchoring ,places, re- 
turned, and related having fallen in with ſome Indians, 
who had with them a canoe, of a conſtruction very dif- 
ferent from any that they had ſeen in the ftrait before: it 
conſiſted of planks ſewed together, but all the others 
were nothing more than bark of large trees tied together 
at the ends, and kept open by ſhort pieces of wood, 
which were thruſt in tranſverſely between the two ſides, 
like the boats which children make of a bean-fſhell. 
The people, he ſaid, were the neareſt to brutes in their 
manner and appearance of any he had ſeen: like ſome 
which had been met with before, they were quite naked, 
notwithſtanding the feverity of the weather, except part 
of a ſeal ſkin which was thrown over their ſhoulders ; 
and they eat their food, which was ſuch as no other ani- 
mal but a hog would touch, without any dreſſing. 
They had with them a large piece of whale blubber, 
which ſtunk intolerably ; and one of them tore it to 
pieces with his teeth, and gave it in piecemeals to the reſt, 
who de voured it with the voracity of wild beafts. The 
did not, however, look upon what they ſaw in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of our people with indifference ; for, while a 
ſailor was aſleep, they cut off the hinder part of his 
jacket with a ſharp flint, which they uſed as a knife. 

he commodore afterward went aſhore himſelf, and 
found thoſe Indians extremely mild, inoffenſive, obſer- 
vant, and aſſiduous in rendering every fervice in their 
power. When he returned on board the boat, the 
Indians got into their canoe and followed him; when 
the boat came near the ſhip, however, the Indians ftop- 
ped and gazed at her, as if held in ſurpriſe by a mixture 
of aſtoniſhment and terror; but at laſt, though not 
without ſome difficulty, four or five of them-were pre- 
vailed upon to venture on board. As foon as they en- 
tered the ſhip, they were gratified with a number of 
preſents, and in a very little time they appeared to be 
perfectly at eafe. One of the midſhipmen played upon 
the violin to entertain them, and ſome of the ſhip's 
company danced, at which they were ſo much-delighted, 
and ſo impatient to fhew their gratitude, that one of 
them went over the ſhip's fide into the :canoe, and 
fetched up from thence a ſeal-ſkin bag of red paint, and 
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| immediately ſmeared the fiddlet's face all over with it. 


He was very deſirous to pay the like compliment to the 
commander, who thought fit to decline the favour, tho" 
it was not without ſome difficulty that he defended him- 
ſelf from receiving this mark of reſpect in his ow 

. | deſpite. 
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deſpite, Theſe ſavages continued in the ſhip ſeveral 
hours, highly diverted and entertained; and they be- 
came ſo 8 attached to their new acquaintances, 
that it was with difficulty they could be prevailed upon 
to go on ſhore, On the qgth, in the afternoon, the two 
ſhips quitted this frightful and deſolate coaſt, with a 
fine ſteady gale at S. E. which carried them at the rate 
of nine 4 50 an hour; and by eight o'clock in the 
evening they were twenty leagues diſtant. —We hear 
nothing of the gigantic ſize of the Indians any where 
feen in the paſſage through the ſtraits; it was only at 
the eaſtern entrance that this phænomenon was noticed. 

The commodore touched at the iſland of Maſaſuero, 
lying a little to the weſtward of uan Fernandes; having 
in his way thither been very near the ſpot where he had 
endured [ach extremity of wretchedneſs twenty-four 
pus before, when he was a midſhipman on board the 

ager, a frigate of 28 guns, one of the ſquadron which 
was commanded by commodore Anſon, in his memorable 
expedition to the South Sea, and which was loſt on the 
ſhore of an iſland near the coaſt of Chiiae, About Ma- 
ſafuero, the ſea abounds with ſharks of an enormous 
ſize, which, when they ſee a man in the water, will dart 
into the very ſurf to ſeize him: every individual of 
each of the "crews, however, happily eſcaped them, 
though they were many times in great danger. One of 
theſe ſharks, which was upward of twenty feet long, 
came cloſe to a boat which was watering, and having 
feized a large ſeal, inſtantly devoured it at one mouth- 
ful; and the commodore himſelf ſaw another, of nearly 
the ſame ſize, do the ſame thing under the ſhip's ſtern. 

Whilſt at this place, Byron removed captain Mouat 
from the Tamar, and appointed him captain of the Dol- 
pbin, under bimſelf; at the ſame time appointing Mr. 
Cumming, his firſt lieutenant, to the command of the 
Tamar, taking Mr. Carteret, (of whom more will be 
ſaid hereafter) her firſt lieutenant, on board the Dolphin 
in Mr. Cummings ſtead. 7 

He then ſteered weſtwardly, with a view to fall in 
with an ifland, which is laid down in the charts by the 
name of Davis's Land, in latitude 27 30” S.; but he 
ſoon laid aſide that deſign, and determined to ſteer a 
north-weſt courſe, till he ſhould fall in with the true 
trade-wind, and then to ſearch for Solomon's Iſands; but 
the diſcovery of both theſe ſpots of land was reſerved 
for a future navigator. Mr. Byron, in crofling the 
ſouthern ocean, miſſed of the iſlands, which were after- 
ward viſited by his ſucceſſors in the ſame ſearch; owing 
to his ſailing about four degrees to the northward of that 
cluſter of iſlands, ſince named Society lands, and about 
the ſame diſtance to the ſouthward of the Margueſas, diſ- 
covered by Mendana, a Spaniard, in the year 1597, and 
afterward explored by captain Cook. _ : 

By the end of May, the crew began to fall down with 
the ſcurvy very faſt, and every day brought an increaſe 
of that dreadful diſeaſe. No land was ſeen until one 
o'clock in the morning of Friday, the 7th of June: the 
| ſhips were then in latitude 145 S. longitude 144 58/ 
W. The poor wretches who were able to crawl upon 
deck, ſtood gazing on this little paradiſe, which however 
nature had forbidden them to enter, with ſenſations 
which cannot eaſily be conceived, They ſaw cocoa- 
nuts in great abundance, the milk of which is perhaps 
the moſt powerful antiſcorbutic in the world ; they had 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that there were limes, bananas, and 
other fruits, which are generally found between the 
tropics; and, to increaſe their mortification, they ſaw 
the ſhells of many turtles ſcattered about the ſhore, 
Theſe refreſhments, indeed, for want of which they 
were languiſhing to death, were as entirely out of their 
reach, as if there had been a thouſand leagues between 
them ; for one of the officers, who went quite round 
the iſland, reported that no bottom could be found with- 
in leſs than a cable's length of the ſhore, which was 
ſurrounded, cloſe to the beach, with a ſteep coral rock; 
at the diſtance of three quarters of a mile from the ſhore 
no ſoundings could be had with 140 fathom of line. 

Many of the natives appeared upon the beach, with 
ſpears in their hands, which were at leaſt fixteen feet 
long. They ran along the ſhore, abreaſt of the ſhips, 


ſhouting and dancing; they alſo frequently brandiſhed | 
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their long ſpears, and then threw themſelves backward, 
and lay a few minutes motionleſs, as if they had been 
dead; doubtleſs meaning to ſignify thereby, that they 
would kill whoever ſhould preſume to go on ſhore. 
Notwithſtanding various ſigns of amity and good will 
were made them by the people in the boat, nothing 
could abate their hoſtile diſpoſition. The ſeamen were 
eager to fire on theſe brave defenders of their native ſoil, 
but their officers withheld them from ſuch a wanton act 
of cruelty ; and, as no anchorage could be found, it was 
impoſſible to have landed on that rocky coaſt, even if 
the fierce natives could have been driven away. They are 
deſcribed as of a deep copper colour, exceedingly ſtout 
and well Iimbed, remarkably nimble and active, and fleet 
of foot to an aſtoniſhing degree. Another iſland being 
viſible ſomewhat to the weſtward, the commodore reach- 
ed it the next day ; when he perceived ſeveral low iſlands, 
or rather peninſulas, moſt of them being joined one to 
the other by a neck of land, very narrow, and almoſt 
level with the ſurface of the water, which breaks high 
over it; but here no refreſhments could be procured, 
owing to the inacceſſible nature of the coaſt. The inha- 
bitants here were no leſs averſe to any intercourſe ; but 
a nine pound ſhot being fired from the ſhip, over their 
heads, they all ran into the woods with great pricipita- 
tion. This ſpot received the name of the iſlands of- 
Ma Hug 2s which they very emphatically merited. 
n the afternoon of the day following, land was again 

diſcovered ; which, on approaching it, appeared to be 
an iſland long and low, inhabited by a robuſt and fierce 


race of men. When viewed from the nortkern ſhore, 


a large lake, or lagoon, of ſalt water, was ſeen, which 
appeared to be two or three leagues wide, and to reach 
within a ſmall diſtance of the oppoſite ſhore, from whence 
was a Channel into the ſea, The Indians came down 
in their canoes to the boats, but with no friendly inten- 
tion : one of them went into the Tamar's boat, and with 
the greateſt adroitnels ſeized a ſeaman's jacket, and 
jumping over-board with it, never once appeared above 
water, till he was cloſe in ſhore among his companions : 
another of them laid violent hands on the hat of a mid- 
ſhipman, but not knowing how to diſengage it from the 
head, he pulled it downward inſtead of lifting it up, 
which gave the owner an opportunity of ſecuring his 
property. Theſe tranſgreſſions, in the ſimple children 
of nature, were paſſed by; but, in coaſting along the 
iſland, fome canoes of Indians at length provoked the 
ſeamen to fire upon them; by which two or three were 
killed, among whom there was one who received three 
balls, which went quite through his body; yet he after- 
ward took up a large ſtone, and died in the act of 
throwing it. Two canoes, which were purſued to the 
ſhore, being abandoned by the natives, were brought off; 


one of them was thirty-two feet long, and the other 
ſomewhat Jeſs; but they were both of a very curious 


conſtruction, and muſt have been formed with prodi- 
gious labour. They conſiſted of planks exceedingly 
well wrought, and in many places adorned with carving; 
theſe planks were ſewed together, and over every ſeam 
there was a ſlip of tortoiſe-ſhell, very ingeniouſly faſtened, 
to keep out the weather ; their bottoms were as ſharp 
as a wedge; and the boats being very narrow, two of 
them were joined laterally together by a couple of ſtrong 
ſpars, ſo that there was a ſpace of about ſix or eight feet 
between them; a maſt was hoiſted in each, and the ſail 
was ſpread between the maſts. This fail was made of 
matting, and was remarkable for the neatneſs of its 
workmanſhip : their paddles are alſo very curious, and 
their cordage as good and as well laid as any in England, 
though it appeared to be made of the outer covering of 
the cocoa- nut. When theſe veſſels ſail, ſeveral men ſic 
upon the ſpars which hold the canoes together. In the 
afternoon, a great number of the natives being collected 
on the beach, the commodore cauſed a ſhot to be fired 
over their heads, which effectually diſperſed them, and 
might, if ſuch an harmleſs expedient had been reſorted 


to before, as effectually have ſuppreſſed the fury of the 


oppolition. which theſe people diſcovered in the morning, 

as the ſanguinary means which were then uſed. Þ 
The next day the commodore, with all the people of 
both ſhips that were capable, went on ſhore. Many 
; ; i buaouſes, 
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houſes or wigwams of the natives were ſeen, all | 


of them totally deſerted, except by the dogs, Who 
kept an inceſſant bowling fo long as the people re- 
mained on ſhore. Theſe dwellings were low mean 
hovels, thatched with cocoa-nut branches : but moſt 
delightfully fituated in a fine grove of ſtately trees, In 
one of theſe huts was found the carved head of a 
rudder, which had evidently belonged to a Dutch long- 
boat, and was very old and worm-eaten : a piece of 
hammered iron, a piece of braſs, and ſome ſmall iron 
tools were alſo found, which moſt probably had been 
obtained from the ſhip to which the boat belonged. The 
ſhore was covered with coral, and the ſhells of very large 
pearl-oyſters. The commodore gives his opinion very 
ſanguinely, that as profitable a pearl-fiſhery might be eſtas 
bliſhed here as is carried on any where in the world. 
The men ſeen on theſe iſlands were naked, but the 
women had a piece of cloth of ſome kind hanging from 
the waiſt as low as the knee. Cocoa-nutsand ſcurvy- 
raſs were obtained in great quantities, which were 
moſt ineſtimable acquiſitions, as by this time there was 
nota man on board who was wholly free from the ſcurvy. 
This ifland lies in latitude 14” 29/ 8. longitude 148* 500 


W. Another iſland which had been ſeen to the weſt- 


ward was viſited the next day: it is diſtant about ſixty- 
nine leagues from the fande of Diſappointment, in the 
direction of W. half 8. The natives of this iſland 
treated theſe ſtrangers with leſs boiſterous manners than 
their neighbours had done,” The ſhips brought to here 
at a little diſtance from the ſhore, when a ſtout old man 
with a. lang white beard, which gave him a very vene- 
- rable appearance, came down to the beach. He was at- 
' tended by a young man, and appeared to have the au- 
thority of a chief or king: the reſt of the Indians, on a 
ſignal which he made, retired to a ſhort diſtance, whilſt 
he advanced quite to the water's edge : in one hand he 
held the green branch of a tree, an with the other he 
raſped his beard, which he preſſed to his boſom ; and 
in this attitude made a long oration, or rather ſong, for 
it had a muſical cadence, which was by no means diſa- 
greeable. Though his difcourſe was not underſtood, 
yet to ſhew their good-will, the officers from the ſhips 
threw him ſome trifling preſents, while he was delivering 
his harangue, but theſe he neither touched himſelf, nor 
ſuffered athers to touch, until he had finiſhed ; when, 
wading into the water, he threw the green branch toward 
thoſe in the ſhips, and then returning, took up the 
things which had been thrown from the boats, The 
Indians then readily laid down their arms, on intimations 
given by thoſe in the ſhips to that effect. A midſhip- 
man, induced by theſe friendly appearances, leaped out 
of a boat and ſwam to ſhore; but the avidity with which 
theſe Indians coveted his cloaths, had nearly reduced 
him to nakedneſs ; and he haſtened to regain the boat, 
with the loſs of waiſtcoat and cravat. To theſe two iſlands 
Mr. Byron gave the name of King George's Iſlands, in 
honour of his majeſty. + Chef . ECL 
About' forty-eight leagues diſtant, in the direction of 
S. 80 W. another iſland was ſeen, low and narrow, 
about twenty leagues in length, abounding with jnha- 
bitants, which received the name of the Prince of Wales's 
Iund. When at 313 leagues diſtance from this iſland, 
three other iſlands were diſcovered, which alſo appeared 
crowded with people; but they were ſurrounded in 
every direction by rocks and breakers, ſo as to ren- 
der it highly unſafe to attempt to land. Commodore 
Byron took this ſpot for So/omon's Hands, ſeen by Quiros, 
in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, and very 
imperfectly deſcribed by him: they lie in latitude 10% 
15 S. longitude 169? 28” W. and were now called //ands 
of Danger. June 24th, 1765, Duke of York Iſland was 
diſcovered, and ſo called in honour of rhe late duke, bro- 
ther to the king : it was ſuppoſed never before to have re- 
ceived an human footſtep. Great quantities of ſea-fow] 
were cen ſitting on their neſts, and ſo diveſted of fear, 
that they did not attempt to move at the approach of 
the ſeamen, but ſuffered themſelves to be knocked down, 
having no apprehenſion of the miſchief which was in- 
tended them: the ground was covered with Jand-crabs, 
but 0 gther animal was ſeen. Byron's Iſland was next 
diſco ) 
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vered; on the 3d of 7 low and full of wood, in- 1 
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habited and very populous. Immediately about ſixty 


canoes, or rather 'proas, put off to the ſhips, none of 
which had fewer than three, nor more than fix perfons 
on board. Theſe Indians had nothing of that fierce 
diſpoſition which had in many inſtances totally cut off 

all intercourſe. After gazing at the ſhips for ſome 
time, one of them ſuddenly ſprung out of his proa into 
the ſea, and ſwam to the Dolphin, then ran up the 
ſides like a cat; he had no ſooner reached the deck, 
than fitting down, he burſt into a violent fit of laugh- 
ter, then ſtarted up, and ran all over the ſhip, attempt- 
ing to ſteal whatever he could lay his hands upon; 
but being ſtark naked, he was always foiled. The ſea- 
men put him on a jacket and trowſers, which cauſed 
great diverſion, as he diſplayed all the anties of a mon- 


| key. At length he leaped over-board, with his new 


habiliments, and ſwam back to his proa. The ſucceſs 
of this adventurer led ſeveral others to ſwim to the ſhip, 
and whatever they could ſeize they carried off with aſto- 
niſhing agility. Theſe Indians are deſcribed as tall, 
well-proportioned, and clean limbed; their ſkin of a 
bright copper colour; their features extremely good, 
and their countenances exprefling a ſurpriſing mixture 
of intrepidity and cheerfulneſs. Their hair black and 
long, which ſome wore tied up behind in a great bunch, 
others in three knots ; ſome had long beards, ſome onl 
whiſkers, and ſome nothing more than a ſmall 22 
at the point of the chin. Except their ornaments, they 
were all quite naked; theſe conſiſted of ſhells very pret- 
tily diſpoſed, and ſtrung together, and were worn round 
their necks, wriſts, and waiſts : all their ears were bored, 
but no ornaments were ſeen in them; though, as the 
lobes of their ears hung down almoſt to their ſhoulders, 
it is highly probable that ſomething of conſiderable 
weight is at times affixed to them by way of ornament. 
One man in the group appeared to be a perſon of conſe- 
quence ; he had à ſtring of human teeth about his 
waiſt, and nothing which was ſhewn him could induce 
Some were unarmed, but others 
| had a very formidable weapon, conſiſting of a kind of 
ſpear, very broad at the end, and ſtuck full of ſhark's 
teeth, which are as ſharp: as a lancet, at the ſides, for 
about three feet of its length. The officers ſhewed 
them ſome cocoa- nuts, and made ſigns that they wanted 
more; but inſtead of giving any intimation that their 
country furniſhed ſuch fruit, they endeavoured to ſeize 
upon thoſe they ſaw. Ground was found at the depth 
of thirty fathom, within two cables length of the ſhore; 
but at the bottom was coral rock, and the ſhips could 
net lay in ſafety, ſo that the commodore was obliged 
again to make ſail, without procuring any refreſhments 
for the ſick. This iſland lies in latitude 1 18/ f. lon- 
gitude 173 46' E. : | Fly by 
Mr. Byron then ſailing nearly due north, croſſed the 
equĩinoctial line two degrees beyond the extremity of 
weſtern longitude from London, or in 178 E. In his 
courſe great quantities of ſh were ſeen, but none could 
be taken, except ſharks, which were become a good diſh 
even at his own table. Many of the crew now began 
to fall down with fluxes, which the ſurgeon imputed 
to the exceſſive heat and almoſt perpetual rains. By 
the 21ſt all their ſtock of cocoa-nuts was expended ; 
and the people began to be again afflicted with the 
ſcurvy. The effect of theſe nuts alone in checking 
this diſeaſe is aſtoniſhing : many, whoſe limbs were be- 
come as black as ink, who could not moye without the 
aſſiſtance of two men; and who, beſides total debility, 
ſuffered excruciating pain, by eating theſe nuts were in 
a few days ſo far recovered, although at ſea, as to do 
their duty ; and could even go aloft as well as they did 
before the diſtemper had ſeized them. kb 
The favourable report which the writer of lord 
Anſon's voyage had made of Tinian, one of the Ladrones, 
a range of iflands ſo named by Magellan, induced our 
navigator to proceed to ſo friemtly an afylum as that 
was deſcribed to be for diſeaſed and exhauſted mariners. 
The ſhips arrived there on the 31ſt of Juh, and caſt an- 
chor in the very ſpot where Anſon lay in the Centurion, 
in Augu/t 1742. Not a ſingle man on bbard either ſhip 
was free from the ſcurvy, and many were in the laſt ſtage 
of it; yet not one on board had died finte their ſetting 
) meat out 
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out from Exgland; but whilſt on this iſland, two ſea- 
men died of fevers. The ſun was then almoſt vertical, 
and the rainy ſeaſon was ſet in. The thermometer 
which was kept on board the Dolphin generally ſtood 
at eighty-ſix degrees, which is but nine degrees leſs than 
the heat of the blood at the heart; and if it had been on 
ſhore, it would have riſen ſtill higher. Mr. Byron aſſerts, 
that he never felt ſuch heat, either on the coaſt of Guinea, 
in the Ven Indies, or upon the iſland of St. Thomas, 
which is under the line. The principal ſupply of freſh 


meat was from the wild hog, with which the iſland. 


abounds : ſome of them were ſo large, that a carcaſs 
weighed two hundred pounds; and a method was hit 
upon to ſnare them, by which numbers-were taken alive. 
Tinian produces plenty of cotton and indico, and would 
be of great value if fituated in the Veſt Indies. The 
ſhips ſtayed here nine weeks, in which time the fick 
were pretty well recovered ; but great inconveniences 
were endured, for the whole iſland was over-run' with 


-underwood, or a ſtubborn kind of reed or bruſh. See a 


more particular account of this iſland, in our firſt vo- 
lume p. 94+ The fiſh which were caught here were 
oiſonous, and much diſordered all who ate of them. 
hilſt on this tation, the Tamar was ſent to examine 
the iſland of Sapan, which is much larger; it lies due 
north, at the diſtance of two or three leagues. The 
two ſhips quitted the iſland of Tinian on the 3oth of 
September, after which, in ſailing, they were found to 
be driven ſometimes to the northward, and at other 
times to the ſouthward of their account, by ſtrong cur- 
rents.— On the 18th of October, ſeveral land birds were 
ſeen about the ſhips, which appeared to be very much 
tired: a very remarkable one was caught, it was about 
the ſize of a gooſe, and all over as white as ſnow, except 
the legs and beak, which were black; the beak was cur- 
ved, and of ſo great a length and thiekneſs, that it is 
not eaſy to conceive how the muſcles of the neck (which 
was about a foot long, and as ſmall as that of a crane) 
could ſupport it. It was kept about four months upon 
biſcuit and water; but it then died, apparently for 
want of nouriſhment, being almoſt as light as a bladder. 
It was very different from every ſpecies of the.toucan 
that is repreſented by Edwards; and Mr. Byron believes 
-has never been deſcribed. Theſe birds appeared to have 
been blown off ſome iſland to the northward, that is not 
laid down in any chart.—On' the 5th of November, the 
commodore came to an anchor at Pulo Timoan, having 
. paſſed to the northward of Luconia, the principal of the 
Phibpgin Ifes. He viſited this iſland, which is men- 
by Dampier, in hopes of procuring ſome refreſh- 
ments, having lived upon. ſalt proviſions, which were 
then become bad, ever ſince he had touched at Tinian. 
had indeed been within fight of Grafton 7/land, the 
northernmoſt of the Boſbe Iſles, which are five in num- 
ber ; it lies, according to Mr. Byron's reckoning, which 
however the experience of Capt. Gore has ſince diſprov- 
ed, in latitude -21* 8 N. longitude 118˙ 14” E. but he 
was induced not to touch there, on account of the dan- 
ous navigation from thence to the Straits of Banca, 
he inhabitants of Pulo Timoan are Malays; a ſurly 
inſolent ſet of people. Few proviſions were obtained 


for the natives rejected with contempt knives, 


hatchets, and ſuch kinds of merchandize, demanding 
ru with which the ſhips were not provided: ſome 
pocket handkerchiefs were produced and accepted, for 
which about a dozen fowls, a goat, and a kid were ex- 
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changed. Theſe people are of a ſmall ſtature, but ex- 
tremely well made, and of a dark copper colour, An 
old man was conſpicuous among them, who was dref. 
ſed ſomewhat in the manner of the Perfzans ; but al] the 
reſt were naked, except an handkerchief, which the 

wore as a kind of turban upon their heads; and "ond 
pieces of cloth, which were faſtened with a filver plate 
or claſp, round their middles. None of their women 
were ſeen, and it is probable that they were purpoſe] 

kept out of fight. Their habitations are built of 0 
bamboo, and are raiſed upon poſts about eight feet from 
the ground. Their boats are alſo well made; and ſome 
of a large ſize were ſeen, with which, it was conjectur- 
ed, that they carried on a trade to Malacca. In the 
bay where the ſhip rode was plenty of fiſh, and the ſeine 
was hauled with great ſucceſs; but the natives appeared 
diſpleaſed, conſidering themſelves as poſſeſſing an ex- 
clufive right to the finny race. Eere is excellent 
water. It lies in the eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula of 
Malacca, latitude 30 12 N. longitude 105 j 400 E.— On 
the 13th of November, they ſaw a ſloop carrying Dutch 
colours, which was the firſt European ſhip which they 
had ſeen ſince their paſſing the traits of Magellan, nine 
months before; and with this ſhip they held no more 
intercourſe than with the Frenchman, owing to the 
people on board being Malays, without a white man 
among them. Five days afterward they. were more 
ſucceſsful ; for meeting with an Engliſh ſnow belong- 
ing to the Ea India * which was bound from 
Bencoolen to Malacca and Bengal, her captain with great 
generoſity, preſented his countryman with a ſheep, a 
dozen fowls, and a turtle. On the 25th, the two ſhips 
anchored in the road of Batavia, which, according to 
the Dutch reckoning, was the 28th, our voyagers'hay- 
ing loſt a day by ſailing weſtward for a vear. When 
they came to this place hives was not one fick man on 

board either of the ſhips. Here they ſtayed only twelve 
days. The commodore returned to England, by the 
Cape of Good Hope. On the 25th of March, they croſ- 
ſed the equator, in longitude. 17 107 W. and the next 
morning captain Cumming. came on board the Dolphin, 
to inform the commodore that his rudder was rendered 


unſerviceable; the carpenter therefore went to work 


upon a machine, like that which had been fixed to the 
Ipfwich and the Grafton ; each of which. ſhips, at diffe- 
rent times, ſteered home from Louiſburg by the help 
of ſuch a' ſubſtitute for a rudder. . This machine was 
completed in about five days, and received. ſome im- 
er ps from the ingenuity of the conſtructor; 

ut it was thought better to ſend her to Antigua, 
that- the ſhip might be heaved down, and the rudder 
new hung: . accordingly, on the iſt of April, the Tamar 
parted company with the Dolphin, ſteering ſor the Ca- 
ribbe Iſlands. —On the 7th of May, the Dolphin made the 
iſlands of Scilly, having been ſomewhat. more than two- 
and- twenty months upon. the voyage; and on the gth, 
the ſhip came to an anchor in the Downs. . 

In this voyage much was ſuffered and little gained: 
the advantages reſulting to ſcience, were rather of a 
negative than of a poſitive kind: we have learned by it 
that land does not exiſt, which was generally: believed to 
exiſt before this voyage was made; and that the vaſt Pa- 
cific Ocean, over which one half of the equinoctial line 
of our world is extended, contains, in the direction 
which. commodore Byron ſailed acroſs it, only a few 
inconſiderable iſlands  _.. ++ _ 
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Captain Wallis's Voyage round the World, being the Second performed in tjge 
Dolphin. 2 x 


MMEDIATELY on the return of commodore By- 
1 ron, captain Wallis was appointed to the command 
of the Dolphin, in order to make another circuit of the 
globe; and particularly with a view to make diſcove- 
ries in the South Sea, having the Swallow, a ſloop mount- 
ing fourteen guns, appointed to accompany him ; .the 
command of which was given to Mr. Carteret, a gentle- 
man who had accompanied commodore Byron as a lieu- 
tenant, and on his return was advanced to the rank of 
a maſter and commander: his complement was one 
Heutenant, twenty-two petty officers, and ninety ſeamen. 
The Prince Frederick ſtore-ſhip, lieutenant Brine, was 
put under captain Yallis's command, who took on 
board 3,000 weight of portable ſoup, and a bale of cork 
jackets. Every part of the ſhip was filled with ſtores 
and neceſlaries of various kinds, even to the ſteerage 
and ſtate-room ; and an extraordinary quantity of medi- 
cines being provided by the ſurgeon, conſiſting of three 
large boxes, was put into the captain's cabbin.—Oa the 
22d of Auguſt, 1766, the Dolphin departed from Plymouth, 
in company with the Swallow and Prince Frederick they 
touched at Madeira, afterward at Port Praya, in the 
iſland of May, one of the Cape de Verd Iſlands, ſince 
famous for an action between commodore Fehn/tone and 
M. de Suffrein.—On the 19th of November, being then 
at ſea, a meteor of a very extraordinary appearance was 
ſeen, about eight o'clock in the evening, in the north- 
eaſt, which flew off in an horizontal line to- the ſouth- 
weſt, with amazing rapidity ; it was neat a minute in 
its progreſs, and left behind it a train of light fo ſtrong, 
that the deck was not leſs illuminated than at noon- day. 
Without rouching at the Cape of Good Hope, the captain 
proceeded to Cape Virgin Mary, on the coaſt of Patago- 
nia, where he anchored on the 16th of December ; and 
the next day paid a viſit to the natives on ſhore. He 
diſtributed among them ſeveral knives, ſciſſars, buttons, 
beads, combs, and other toys, particularly ſome ribands 
to the women; but the natives could not be made to 
underſtand that a ſupply of proviſions would be very 
acceptable to the ſhips companies. Both the horſes and 
dogs which were ſeen here, appeared to be of a Spaniſb 
breed. Captain Wallis meaſured thoſe Indians that ap- 
peared to be the talleſt among them, one of whom was 
fix feet ſeven inches high; but the greater part of them 
were from five feet ten to fix feet. They were clothed 
with the ſkins of the guanico, ſewed together into pieces 
about fix feet long, and five wide: theſe are wrapped 
round the body, and faſtened with a girdle, with the 
hairy fide inward. The guanico is an animal that in 


— 


ſize, make, and colour, reſembles a deer; but it has 


a hump on its back, and no horns, The language of 
theſe people was quite unintelligible, but when they 
were ſpoken to in Engliſb, they repeated the words after 
the ſpeaker, as elainky as he pronounced them; and 
ſoon got by heart the words ** Engliſhmen come on 
de ſhore.” They had each a miſſile weapon of a fin- 
gular kind tucked into the girdle : it conſiſted of two 
round ſtones covered with leather, each weighing about 
a pound, which were faſtened to the two ends of a ſtring 
about eight feet long. This is uſed as a fling, one ſtone 
being kept in the hand, and the other whirle round the 
head, till it is ſuppoſed to have acquired ſufficient force, 


b ie is di rged at the object. They are ſo | | | 
and then it is diſchargee a 20 , | catarat, which has a very ſtriking appearance: it is 


expert at the management of this **double-headed ſhot,” 
2s Captain Wallis iyles it, 


2 


that they will hit a mark, not 


bigger than a ſhilling, with both the ſtones, at the diſ- 
tance of fifteen yards. It is not, however, their cuſtom 
to ſtrike either the guanico or oftrich with them in the 
chace, but they diſcharge them ſo, that the cord comes 
againſt the legs of the oſtrich, or two of the legs of 
the guanico, and is twiſted round them by the force 
and (wing of the balls, ſo that the animal, being unable 
Lo run, becomes an op prey to the hunter. Theſe peo- 
ple appeared equally free from all ill deſigns themſelves, 
and unſuſpicious of any in their viſitants; but diſco- 


vered very little curioſity“. 


On the 17th of December, the three ſhips weighed an- 
chor, the Swallow ſailing a-head, and the ſtore- ſhipbring- 
ing up the rear. Captain Wallis proceeded through the 
Straits of Magellan, without viſiting Faultland's Iſlands ; 
but in his. paſſage he cauſed a large number of youn 
trees to be taken up, and their roots properly ate! 
which he ſent to that ſpot in the Prince Frederict ſtore- 
ſhip, when having taken out her cargo, ſhe was ordered 
home f. Notwithſtanding it was then the ſeaſon moſt 
favourable for paſſing theſe ſtraits, yet the two ſhips were 
very near four months before they entered the ſouthern 
ocean; viz. from the 17th of December 1766 to the 11th 
of April 1767, in which navigation they encountered ſo 
many perils, that the Swatlow particularly, who was by 
far the worſt-conditioned ſhip, was ſeveral times in the 
moſt imminent danger of being loſt. * Theſe diſaſters 
determined captain Cook, when his voyages of diſcovery 
brought him into this part of the world, always to 
double Cape Horn. The incidents which occurred dur- 
ing this tedious and dreary navigation were few, and not 
very intereſting. 5 cha 

hilſt traverſing the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, the maſ- 
ter of the Swallow i climbed one of the higheſt mountains 


on that ſhore, and on its ſummit erected a pyramid, 


within which he depoſited a bottle, containinga ſhilling, 
and a paper, on which was written the ſhip's name, and 
the date of the year; a memorial, which poſſibly may 
remain there as long as the world endures. In the 
neighbourhood of this eminence was ſeen an animal 
that reſembled an aſs, but it had a cloven hoof, as ap- 
peared by the track which it lefr on the ground ; it was 
as ſwift as a deer, and is probably an animal alto- 
gether unknown to the naturaliſts of Zur:pe. 

Some 'miſerable natives were ſeen, who were low of 
ſtature, the talleſt not being above five feet fix inches: 
they appeared to be periſhing with cold, although 
it was then the height of their ſummer; but the weather 
was at that time very ſevere, and there were frequent 
falls of ſnow. Theſe [ndians were armed with bows, 
arrows, and javelins; a flint, wrought into the ſhape of 
a ſerpent's tongue, pointed their arrows and javelins, 


which weapons they diſcharged with great force and 


dexterity, ſcarce ever failing to hit a mark at a conſider- 
able diſtance. ' They gave to the gentlemen of the 
ſhips ſeveral pieces of mundic, ſuch as is found in the 
tin-mines, of. Cornwall, in return for the trinkets which 
they were preſented with. They ſignified that this 
ſubſtance was found in the mountains; and it is pro- 
bable, ſays captain Wallis, that mines of tin, and 
perhaps more valuable metals, are ſubſiſting there.“ 
Berween two mountains of a ſtupendous height, one 
of which has received the name of Mount Miſery, is a 


precipitated down an elevation of above 400 yards ; 


FS 


* See the account of Patagonia, vol. ii, page 772. 
1 He 1oft his life in the courſe of the voyage, in 


F 


| I See the account given of' Faulbland's Ilands, vol. ii. page 777. 
a quarrel. with ſome 1ndians, as we ſhall have occaſion to mention. 


— 
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a half . 
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half the way it rolls over a very ſteep declivity, and the 
other half is a perpendicular fall. The ſound of this 
cataract is not leſs awful than the ſight. | 
On the 8th of March, the weather being extremely 
cold, and the people never dry, captain Wallit got up 
eleven bales of the thick woollen ſtuff called fearnought, 
and fat all the taylors to work to make them into jackets, 
of which every man in the ſhip bad one. Seven bales 
of the ſame cloth were alſo ſent to the Swallow, which 
made every man on bcard a jacket of the ſame kind, 
Three bales of finer cloth were cut up for the officers of 
both ſhips, which were very acceptable.—On the 19th 
of March, the ſhips were viſited by ſome natives, who 
were equally miſerable and abje with thoſe before ſeen. 
A ſeaman gave one of them a fiſh, ſomewhat bigger 
than a herring, which he had juſt caught with a line, and 
which was then alive. The Indian ſeized it as a dog 
would ſnatch a bone, and inſtantly killed it, by biting it 
near the gills : he then proceeded to deyour it ; begin- 
ning at the. head, and going on to the tail ; champing 
up the bones and ſwallowing both the ſcales and the 
entrails, They would drink nothing but water, though 
they ate every thing that was given them indiſcriminate- 
ly, whether ſalt or freſh, dreſſed or undreſſed.— April 1ſt, 
3 Indians came off to the ſhips, bringing ſome of 
the birds called raceborſes, which they exchanged with 
the ſeamen for trifles. Whilſt two canoes, with two 
men and three young children, lay alongſide the Dolphin, 
'the ſhip's boat was ſent aſhore for wood and water : the 
Indians no ſooner perceived this, than ſuch of them as 
'were in the ſhip ſprang into the canoes, without utter- 
ing a word, and rowing toward the ſhore in the ſame 
direction as the boat went, hallooed and ſhouted as they 
'paddled along, with great appearance of perturbation and 
diſtreſs : the boat however outwent them, nor was the 
cauſe of this agitation diſcovered, until it approached the 
ſhore, and the ſailors ſaw ſome women gathering muſcles 
among the rocks. In order to remove the apprehenſions 
which the Indians had conceived for their own honour, 


in the violation of that of their women, the ſeamen lay 


upon their oars, and ſuffered the canoes to paſs them. 

he Indians, however, did not ceaſe their vociferation, 
altho” it was changed into another key; for they conti- 
nued to call out to the women, until the latter, being 


made ſenſible of their ſituation, ran off precipitately.—. 


On the 11th of April, at fix o'clock in the morning, the 
Swallow was about three miles aſtern of the Delphin, and 
there being but little wind, captain Wallis ſays he was 
obliged to make all the ſail he could, to get without the 
ſtrait's mouth. At eleven o'clock he would have ſhort- 
ened ſail for her, but it was not in his power, for as the 
current ſat down ſtrongly upon the Iſes of Direction (fo 
called by commodore ; it became abſolutely neceſ- 
fary that the ſhip ſhould carry fail in order to clear them; 
by which means they loſt ſight of the Swallow, and never 
ſaw her afterward during the voyage; and, from the bad 
condition of the ſhip, it is highly probable that every 
man on board the Dolphin conſidered her as devoted to 
deſtruction. 


coming on, and the ſea riſing very faſt, we were all of 
opinion, that it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to get an 
offing as ſoon as poſſible; for except we had preſſed 
the ſhip with ſail before the ſea roſe too high, it would 
have been impoflible either to have weathered Terra deb 
Fuego on one tack, or Cape Victory on the other,” In- 
deed, the only motive which could induce the officers 
of the Dolphin to wiſh again to fall in with their com- 
rade, was that of humanity to the people on board her; 
for ſhe-could-only be conſidered as an impediment to 
them in the farther proſecution of the voyage, on ac- 
count of the badneſs of her condition, and the flowneſs 
of her ſailing ; for they had then availed themſelves of 

t. Garteret's acquaintance with the Straits, having 
followed his ſhip through them: but ſurely the com- 


- mander of the expedition was not altogether free from 


blame, in neglecting to appoint ſome place of rendez- 


vous (the iſland of Maſſafuers for inſtance) in caſe an | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


«« At ficlt,” ſays captain Wallis, „I was 
inclined to have gone back into the ftrait, but a fog 
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accident ſo likely to happen as that of ſeparation ſhould 
occur, —The ſhips being now for ever ſeparated, we 
ſhall proceed with the Def hin and after conducting her 
ſafe home, ſhall return to look after the poor deſerted 
Swallow. 1 

Captain Wallis deſcribes the proſpects in paſſing the 
ſtraits of Magellan, as bearing the appearance of a chaos 
rather than of a creation, the low parts being generally 
without herbage, and the high parts without wood. He 
has laid down with great accuracy the harbours and bays 
which he met with in this navigation; which if any of 
our readers ſhould be deſirous to conſult, they will find 
in the firſt volume of Hawkeſworth's Voyages, page 40, 
& ſeg. All the violent gales which they had in this 
paſſage, blew from the weft. When the Dolphin had 
cleared the ſtraits, her captain directed his courſe to the 
weſtward, and proceeded for near two months, without 
gaining a ſight of land, although he had gone over more 
than ſixty degrees of longitude. | 

By the latter end of May, ſuch of the ſeamen on 
board as had been recovering from colds and fevers, 
began to be attacked by the ſcurvy ; upon which, at the 
ſurgeon's repreſentation, wine was ſerved to them; 
wort was alſo made from malt for their uſe, and each 
man had half a pint of pickled cabbage every day ; not- 
withſtanding which the men began to look very pale 
and ſickly, and to become a prey to the ſcurvy very faſt ; 
to repel which they had wine inſtead of ſpirits, with 
plenty of ſweet wort and falop; portable ſoup was 
conſtant]y boiled in their peas and 6atmeal ; their births 
and cloaths were kept clean ; the hammocks were every 
day brought upon deck at eight o'clock in a morning, 
and carried down at four in the afternoon : ſome or 
other of the beds and hammocks were waſhed daily; the 
ſhip's water was rendered wholeſome by ventilation, 
and every part between decks was frequently cleanſed 
with vinegar. | | | 

On the 3d of June, ſeveral gannets were ſeen, which 
led all on board to hope that land was not far diſtant. 
The next day, a turtle ſwam cloſe by the ſhip. On the 
5th many birds were ſeen, and in the forenoon of the 
6th, land became viſible from the maſt-head, which in 
the courſe of the day was found to be a low iſland; a ſe- 
cond at a ſhort diſtance appeared the ſame day. Mr. Four- 
neaux, the ſecond lieutenant, the firſt lieutenant being very 
ill *, was ſent with the boats, manned and armed, to the 
ſhore. At this time ſome canoes were obſerved to quit 
the neareſt iſland,and haſten to the adjoining one: and no 
inhabitants were ſeen to remain when the party landed. 
Here ſeveral cocoa-nuts and a large quantity of ſcuryy- 
graſs were obtained, and proved an invaluable acquiſition ' 
to the ſick, and a luxurious refreſhment to thoſe in health. 
The whole iſland was found to be ſurrounded by a reef, 
which afforded no anchoring-ground, ſo that the ſhip 
proceeded to the neighbouring ſpot, which, however, was 
pot more propitious in that particular. Here about fifty 
of the natives were ſeen armed with long pikes, and ſe- 
veral were running about with firebrands in their hands. 
Mr. Fourneaux endeavoured by every poſſible means to con- 
ciliate them, but they perſiſted in exprefling great ani- 
moſity at the approach of the boat toward the ſhore, and 
appeared determined to diſpute the landing. Some trin- 
kets and nails were thrown to them, but theſe proved in- 


effectual to ſoften their ayerſjon to a viſit; and the next 
day, the whole body of people upon the iſland embark- 


ing on board ſeven large canoes, quitted the ſpot. Mr, 


Faurneaux then landed, and procured various refreſh- 


ments : he was ſo fortunate as to find a ſpring of ex- 
cellent water; ſo that three days were employed in 
fully ſupplying the ſhip with that neceſſary article. The 
canoes appeared to be about thirty feet long, four broad, 
and three and an half deep. TI he Indians ſteered them in 
the direction of W. S. W. They were divided, two be- 
ing brought alongſide of each other, and faſtened toge- 
ther, at the diſtance of about three feet aſunder, by croſs 
beams, paſſing from the larboard gunwale of one to the 
ſtarboard gunwale of the other, in the middle and near 


to each end. Captain Wallis gave orders to lieute- 
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* It is remarkable, that captain Malis, throughout the whole of his natrative, never mentions this officer by name. 
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nant \Fourntaux to take poſſeſſion of this iſland for 
the 9 of Great Britain, and diſtinguiſhed it by the 


name of Queen Charlotte's Iſland, in honour of her Ma- 


jeſty : the . xſt was called I bitſun | Hand, it roy Bee 
| ing, 
on which was inſcribed the ſhip's name, the time . 


ſeen on Whitſunday. ©: An union jack was left 


of her touching there, and an account of the - caps 
tain having taken poſſeſſion of it. Nothing could 
be perceived in theſe Indians which diſtinguiſhed them 
from others inhabiting, the South Sea iſlands. Some 
hatchets, nails, glaſs bottles, beads, ſhillings, ſix- 
pences, and half / pence were left, as preſents to the na- 
tives, and as ſome. compenſation for the diſturbance 
which bad been given them. Auen Charlotte's Iſland is 
about ſix miles long and one wide; it lies in latitude 195 
1878. longitude 1 89. 4/ W. 5 A105 on 1 4. t 
Ere they had loſt ſight of this landy another ſpoticame 
in view, lying low; and the ſea breaking over à reef of 
rocks that runs along it from eaſt to weſt, forms ia 
Jagoon about fix miles long and four btoad: it is 
owing to the frequency of the ſea breaking its way over 
the ſhore which oppoſes it, that ſo many low- iſlands in 
the South Sea have ſalt-water lakes formed in their centre. 
On the vweſternmoſt end of this iſland all the Indians 
bo had quitted the two other iſlands on the approach 
of the ſhip, were ſeen aſſembled, and their canoes drawn 
up in ſnore. No refreſhments could, be obtained chere, 
It teceived the name of Egmont Ifland in honour of the 
nobleman: who was then at the head of the admiralty: 
The: next day, another iſland was ſeen, which was called 
Glaucefter I and, in honour of the king's brother. Each 


day revealed an iſland: the next was called Cumbrrland 


und, in honour of the duke: 2 ſixth received the 
name of Prince William Henry's Iſlund, in honour of the 
King's third ſon ; it lies in latitude 17 8. longitude 
241? MW. Oſnaburgb Iſiand ſuoceeded, ſo called from 
the royal ö biſhop. Mr. Fourneaux was ſen tion ſhore here 
with the boats well manned and armed: he was received 
by the natives with kindneſs, and à degree of franknefs 
which eharacteriſed them very differently: from thoſe 
with whom our people had hitherto: ſought an inter- 
courſe, although it is diſtant from the other iſlands little 
more than a degree; it lies in 1795148. latitude,. 145 


Zo W. longitude. But the important diſcovery was yet 
behind ; for three: days aſterwards; via, on the igth of 


— * an iſland Was diſcovered, which bas fince 
been emphatically called, ** The Av; wi area r- 
Un $fodn; as the ſhip came in view, the: natives put off 
in; their canoes, and preſently ſurrounded- her in great 


numbers. They had certainly at that time no hoſtile 
antentions, for one man in à cande held up a branch of 
the plantain- ttee, and made a ſpeech which laſted: near 


a quarrer of an hour, and then threw the bough into the 
ſea. This bes ever been found, in all the ſueceeding 
voyages, to be the teſtimoniabof a pacifie diſpoſition; and 
no inſtance has ever occurred, of the natives from any one 
iſland having inſidiouſly concealed animoſity and an in- 
tended attack underithis opvοnt of good faith. They 


diſcovered great gentleneſs and a freedum of inter- 


courſe z many went on board the-ſhip without any 


apparent apprehenſion of danger; hut their propen- 


ſity to theft ſoon became manifeſt; and one of them 


ſnatched; a new laced hat from the head: of one of the 
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like expeditions, attacked, and attempted to board her 
with their clubs and paddles. The party in the cutter 
was obliged, in ſelf-defence; to fire upbn their aſſailants, 
by which they killed one man, and wounded another? 
Notwithſtanding this attack, a number of women came 
down to the beach, and invited the ſeamen on ſhore by 
the moſt laſcivious geſtures: and the natives in general 
were not induced” to break off their intercourſe, for a 
ſuſficient quantity of por was procured; to provide the 
ſhip's company with a pound weight each man, for two 
days. A more convenient harbour having been ſeen to 
leeward, captain Mail determined to quit the ſtation in 
which he then was; but in making for that bay, the 
ſhip ſuddenly iftruck upon a ſharp coral rock, and was in 
great danger of being daſhed to pieces. Many hundred 
eanoes ſurrounded her; they were full of men, Who 
ſuſpended all intercourſe with the ſhip; ſeeming to wait 
for the expected ſhipwreck. In this perilous ſituation 
ſhe remained for near an hour, when a breeze ſpringing 
up from the ſhore, brought her once more into deep 


| 


water; and that night they caſt anchor in a very com- 


modious and ſecure harbour. If the ſhip had continued 
| faſt on the rock only another half hour, ſhe muſt inevit- 
ably: have been beaten to pieces; as the ſurf ran very 
high, and broke with great violence upon the rock: but 
 extricated-as ſhe was, no material damage appeared to 
have been ſuffered by the accident. 

As the invitations from the women had not proved 
effectual to draw the men on ſhore, a number of thoſe: 
Syrens were now brought tothe ſhip in canoes, and their: 
behaviour exactly correſponded with: what had been ex+ 
hibited on ſhore: :- But whilſt theſe overtures were mak- 
ing on the part of the ladies, the war- cances of the 
iſland. were aſſembled in great numbers; in which large 
quantities of ſtones were depoſited. Theſe were all 
well manned; and drew together very cloſe round the 
ſhip; ſome of the men on board ſinging in” a hoarſe 
voice, ſome blowing conchs, and ſome playing on a flute. 
After ſome time, a man who ſat upon à canopy that was 
hxed on one of the large double canoes, made ſigns 
that he wiſhed to come up to the ſhip's ſide: captain 
Wallis immediately intimated his conſent; and when he 
came along: ſide, he gave one of the ſeamen a bunch of 
red und yellow feathers, making ſigns that he ſhould. 
carry it to the captain. This was undoubtedly their 
method of denouncing war; and ſhews, that when they 
deſign an attack; they do it in an open, fair, and un- 
diſguiſed manner. Phe expreſſions of good - will, and 
proffers of trinkets, which the captain made, had no 
effect in averting the impending ſtorm; for upon the 
chief putting aff; to a little diſtande from the ſhip, and 
throwing up the branch of a-cocoa nut tree, a ſhower. ok 
ſtanes was all at: once diſcharged into the ſhip, accoms 


; 


' theſe ſtones -weighed about two pounds, and many 

them wounded: the people on board, Who would have 
ſuffered. much more, if an awning had not been ſpread 
over the whole deck to keep out the ſun, and the ham- 
mocks placed in the nettings. Captain "Walks ſuppoſed 
that there were zoo canoes about the ſhip at that time, 
and not ſewer than 2, oc men on board them: man 
thouſands were alſo upon ſhore, and more canoes were 


midſhipmen, with wbich he. plunged into the ſea, and coming: off from every quarter; it therefore hecame 


got off. r OST IFRS TRE 0 0% þ 
The country preſented a-moſt delightful :and-romantic 
Appearapce, abounding with various kinds of fruit“ trees. 
On the 21ſt, to the great jay of all on board, ah an- 
chorage was found, after having ſailed the whole Jength 


of the iſland from eaſt to weft ; and the ſhip came to 


an anchor ſoon after in ſeventeen fathom water, about a 


mile diſtant from the ſhore., Many.canoes: came eff to 
the ſhip, bringing hogs, fowls,. an frujt in great abund- 
ance, which were purchaſcd with trinkets and nails. 


This friendly intercourſe was however ſoon intertupted: 


the natives, from ſome cauſe either repk or imagihary, 
but of which, captain Yallis gives 50, jntimation in bis 
account, took offence; for When the cutter was ſent 
aſbore, the Indians, in three of their largeſt canoes, and 
which a further acquaintance with the iſland, in voyages 
thicher afterwards, made known to be only uſed in war- 


1 
! 


+1.) } necellary, not only-repeatedly to diſcharge: vollies of 


ſmall armg-on-the affailants, - but to fire the great guns 
toward the ſhore, to intimidate thoſe who were advancing  - 
canoe which appeared: to have the chief on board; and 
cut-it aſunder; upon which the whole armament in- 
ſtantly diſperſed: and Tuch was their l ee mn 
half an hour aſter this ſhot had taken place, there was 


fore was covered with people, was deſerted with qual 
ſpeed. How Jong the firing from tlie ſhip continued, 
and what number of the natives were killed in this un- 
'fortunate conflift, we are not told but when” a recon- 
ciliation took place; one poor o woman was ſeen in 


dreadful affliction, and it was underſtood that her grief 
aroſe from her huſtand and three of her ſons having. 


been killed at that time ; ſſbm whence it appears 
6 R highly 


panied with a:geveral- ſhout- this: as -performed- with 
great force and dexterity, by means of flirigs; each ©. Bed 4: 


co the attack. A:ſhot, fired from the ſhip's bow, hie? 


not a ſingle; canoe to be ſeen; and the ſhore, which be 
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530 A STSTEM OF 
highly probable, that the ueſtruction of the natives was 
y great. | ; 288115 « 
hr +. — Wallis had been attacked by a bilious cholic, 
near a fortnight; and at this time was ſo ill, that he could 
ſcarce crawl about: fo that Mr. Fourneaux, by his cap- 
tain's order, took poſſeſſion of the iſland, which he called 
by the name of Ning George the Thill. 
- The ſpirit of the natives was not immediately quelled 
s ws ſevere chaſtiſement they had received; but at length, 
er ſome deſultory attacks, in which they iuflicted no- 
thing, and ſuffered much, they became fully impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of the ſuperior power to huit hich the ſtrangers 


poſſeſſed, implored their forgiveneſs in the moſt ſupplicat- | 


ing manner, and with many preſents. However, after 
all acts of hoſtility had ceaſed, and ſuch abject ſubmiſſion 
had been made, captain #/allis thought it neceſſary that 
they ſhould feel yet farther the weight of his reſentment; 
he therefore manned and armed the boats, and putting 
all the carpenters with their axes on board, ſent them 
to deſtroy every :canoe that had been run aſhore. In con- 
ſequence of theſe orders, more than fifty were cut to 
pieces, many of-which were ſixty feet long. 
The people of this iſland appear to be as quick and as 
ſincere in renoumcing their reſentments as in adopting 
them. A mutual teconciliation ſoon aſter took place; 
in effecting which, an old Indian, who appeared to be 
much reſpected by his countrymen, was very inftrumen< 
tal. He however did not ſeem inclined to admit the 
aſſertion which Mr. Foxrneaux intimated to — | 
that the natives had been-the N an the affray,— 
A trade was ſoon after eſtabliſhed, by which an ample 
ſupply of hogs, fowls; and fruit was obtained. 
As this iſland has been ſince viſited three! ſeveral times 
by captain Coat, beſides à viſit paid to it by H. de Bou. 
gain diile, the French. circumnavigator; a very few months 


between the ſaibors and the natives; m'iconſequence of 
which, it was ſettleil that a river which? run from the 


hills, along that part of the 
lay, ſhould be the bo 


near which the ſhip 
for each; and chat a few 


mental an reſtoring peace, wus no leſs ſer- 
viceable in reſtraining the natives, when their propen- 
F ity to theft appeared, / as well ts in recovering ſuch 
things as were ſtolen. A fellow had the dexterity and 
addreſs te. croſs the r Ver unperceived, und- ſteal an 
hatehet. The gunner, as fobn as he miſſed it, ſigniſi ed to 
the old: man, who Was appointed a kind of vommiſſary of 
trade on the pare of the Kae by Gyms; wha had Map- 
pened-; and got his party rg a3 if he would have gent 
into the woods after the thief : the did man, however, 

bim to underſtand, that he would ſaue him the trou- 
and ſetting off immetiately, returned in a very ſhort 


— 


8 > 


| merce was cartied un a conſide 
1 
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length yielded to, though reluctantly. When the des 
linquent was brought down, he was known to be an old 
offender, and was therefote ſent priſoner on board the 
ſhip. The captain, who only meant to puniſh him by 
the dread of puniſhment, having terrified him fuffici- 
ently, gave -bimhis'liberty;/and/ſeat:him onſhore; The 
| natives expreſſed their extreme joy at his return in 
ſafety and unhurt, by loud and general acclamations , 
and carried off the acquitted petit larcener triumphantly 
into the woads. | The next day, the poor fellow; over- 
come by this act of lenity, returned with a quantity of 
bread- fruit, and a roaſted hog, of Which he made a 
thank- offering to the gunner. Mon nbi „ „21 
No ſooner. was a regular traffic eſtabliſned on ſhore, 
than ſeveral young women were permitted to croſs the ris 
ver; who, though they were not avetſe tothe granting uf 
perſonal favours, were tenacious of making el of 
them. An iron nail was generally the price of beauty; 
and, according to the charms of the damſel, was it he ſizt 
of the nail that ſhe received. Nails having thus become 
the medium for the commerce of the ſexes, every conſide· 
ration of duty, and even perſonal-fafety, was mu in 
this faſcinating traſſio; and the nails of: the. ſhip were 
drawn. without ſeruꝑle, to furniſh ꝓreſents for their mers 
cenary Laiſes. But theſe depredations, thatithrpatened the 
moſt tatal conſequences, being ulſcovrred; and as much us 
poſſible prevented, the ſupply of nails fell ſhore! The 
impaſſioned otars| had then rerdurſe to urtiſiee ; they 
watched everopportuaity to ſteałialb the head they could 
ind; and cutting it into the ſhape of nails, by that trans 
became welcome ſuitors to their omiſtreſſes. This bulk 
durrency was, however, ſoon detected z for thegunterz 
| who acted as the ipreſident of the factory, was applied 
to, with et to change them tor iron. Nor did 
themen of che land iſuruple to abet this kind of Lealingy 
even ſathers und brothers would bring their ddaghtets 
and ſiſtetꝭ, for che purpoſe of proſtitution: to the faflors:ʒ 
and —— D eee nail, wres 
derm itteil to enjoy the according to the beauty of 
E AI ; and the nar Bud wary 
with her to the ſide of ithe river, hen they pre ſented 
the girl; ſheweta ſtickruf the ſize of the pail which: was - 
eon the op- 


| 


o 
* 
| 


At chis time the:captam'wasconfinel t6&his eubine; and 
the firit lieutenant and the purfer were ſo Al us tobe in 
capable ef doing their Nuty, and the eretw in general was 
very ſickly ; but in a fortnight after the ſeumen hud been 
aſhore, the ſhip's company looked ſo freſh and heuchy, 
that the captain, V during that time had been donne 
to his cabinʒ at length being able to ge about, wab ſo fin- 
priſed-at the alterationz that he could ſcarce believe therm 
to be the ſume people) Dar n, Of! 
On a viſit which the captain received from forme of 
the natives who appeared to be of ſuperior ank, as be 
wiſhed to know what preſent would meſt ratify then, 
he laid before hit a johannes, u guinea, 1 erdwuspieee, 
and Spaniſh dollatꝭ a few ſhillings, forme new halfpente, 
and two ＋ A making = up that chey Thbuld tate 
what" they liked beſt. The nails were firſt feiged wir 
great eagerneſs; and then the ſilver and half-pence; but 
the gold lay neglected. On the 11th of July, the gunner 
imroduced to bis 'coinmander, on board the ſhp, a tall 
majeſtic woman, who afterward bore a 1 L ä 
inthe tranſactions here, during this v and the ſuc- 
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time with the hatchet. The gunner then infited that 


a 5 % 
the offender ſhould be delivered up; which Was at | erediviy one made by captain Cont. Mr. HFallis, * ; 
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» Wuen . 4d Bengal vids arrived at this iſland ſome time aftet tb Dulphis had quitted it, the lower claſs of woren behavelf in the fame 
600 had done to the Agi. * It was very 'tiicuk," ſays that officer, with ſuch feducing incitements, tb keep at 
their work four hundred young French ſailors, whotiad been deprived of the dight of women for ſix months . Notwith the en- 
the crew in order, the captain's cook found maahs jo Flops Nn no ſooner, ſingled ont a lait ohe, än 
2 large party of e who ftrjppes bun of bs clant 1 head to, feet, n [ 
every his body very minute). ien their curioh &:r5p been folly gratii J, the i im his 
ul, put into e pockets whatey had taken but ef them f and banding the gitl t „ Rgniffeck that 


in had/found every paſfion abſorbed im thit'sf fehr j und the only 


midur Which was worn at Creh and Abincourt, in 
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health prevented him from being vety eircumſtantial, left 
her without a hame; but in the hext voyage ſhe is called 
Oberea. Mr. Forſter, who was on the third viſit to this 
illand, calls her O- Poeres. This, perſonage was ſor a 
long time conſidered as queen of the iſland ;; though, in 
ſubſequent viſuts to this country, - her importance was 
ſound to have greatly deelined. | W hen Oberea firſt en- 
tered the: ſhip, ſhe ſeemed to be under no reſtraint, either 
from diffidence or fear ; but behaved with ſuch an eaſy 
freedom, as betokened conſcious: ſuperiority and habitual 
commands: Phe captain ſoon returned this viſit, and 
was entertained with every mark of reſpect which be- 
Jonged to tie manners of the country; among which the 
oriental manner of chaffing or rubbing the body was 
practiſed, by four young girls, Who, aſſiſted by the lady, 
took off the captain's ſhoes, drew down his ſtockings, 
lled off his coat, and then gently chaffed his ſkin with 
their hands. The like operation was alſo performed on 
Mr. Four neauad the firſt lieutenant, and the purſer; but 
upon none of thoſe in the company who: appeated to be 
inchealtb. While this kind office was performing, the 
ſorgeon, he had walked till be was very ward, not 
Ahihking hamſeif under the reſttaint here which good- 
breeding» would bave cxafted im the company of Ruro- 
gem ladies tobk ff his wig to cool; and refreth himſelf ; 
whigh at fullden exclamation ef one of the Indilns 

grew the attentionriof::therreft 31. abd in a moment every 
See ves ofuttd on the: prodigy, and: very operation was 
ſuſpended. . Ihe whole aſſembly ſtood motionleſs in 
Nlent aſtuniſhaent; which obould not have been more 
ſtrongly expreſſed, i - they had diſcovered that their 
cs limbs: bad been ſerewed ion to his trunk. In a 

ort times however, the young women who were cha ffing 
the fick reſumed their employment; and having conti- 
nued it for abòdut half an: hour, dreſſed them again. 
This operation Was fdund very bbenetcial. Obrren af 
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{cod for ſome time wrapped in wonder. She then look - 
ed through the glaſs again, and again ſought in vain with 
the naked eye for the objects which the teleſeope diſ- 
covered. As they by turns vaniſhed and re- appeared, her 
countenance and geſtures diſcovered a ſtrong mixture of 
ſurprize and ſatis faction. | 1 | 
Ia an excurſion which Mr. Gore, one of the mates +, 
made up the country with a party, he found an herb, 


— 


ſide, and which they ate raw: it was of a pleaſant taſte, 
its flavour ſomewhat reſembled that of the e Indian 
ſpinnach, called callelaor, though its leaf was very dif- 
ferent A piece of ſaltpetre was picked up in the iſland; 
but no traces could be found of any more being there. 
In this excurſion he aſcended an hill, at the * of 


reckoned to be near a mile above the river that runs 
through the valley below; but on this elevation, moun- 
tains were ſeen ſo much higher than they ſtobd, that 
with reſpect to them, they appeared to be in a valley 5. 
Toward the ſhip, the view was enchanting; the ſides 


ages were every where interſperſed; and the vallies af- 
forded a ſtill richer proſpect, the houſes there ſtood thicker, 
and the verdure was more lux uriant. Smoke in ma 
places aſcended from between the higheſt hills that were 
in ſignt; whence it was ſuppoſed: that even the moſt ele- 
vated: parts of the country are inhabited. The moun- 
tains no where appeared naked; © the, ſummits of the 
higheſt that could be ſeen were cloathed: with wood. 
ere. of ſugar cane, which were very la 
and very good, were ſeen growing wild, without the 
leaſt cog nh 42 alſo 8 — 

this excurſion ſa no beaſt except a few hogs ; nor any 
birds, except parrots, parroquets, and green doves; by 


ter warde aloathed the captain aſter the faſhion of the 
country; and when be departed, a large ſow, big with 
youngs: was -ofdered to he beat; and ſhe herſelf 
waited on the captain to the ſhore. : As they procteded 


thither,) a great mimber of the — . 
about them, who all di ſperſed upon this lady's merely 
waving of ber hand, — ra pre words; The 
invalid captain had been catried in the morning, 

her direction, in the ara of Jome of ber àttend- 
ants ; but as he nom choſe tocvalk, ſhe took himcherſelf 
by the nr s und Whenever che came to a plaſh of vater 
as a man Mold lift a cbild *. This princeſs after ward 
made ſtequent preſents, and often went on board the ſhip; 
bat the nklet received any thing in return at the time, by 
way of barter. Among the preſents which were made 
her were two turkies, two geeſe, three guinea hen, a 
cat big with kitten, ſome china, looking-glaſſes; glaſs 
bottles, ſhirts, needles, thread, cloth, ribands, peas, 
ſome. ſmall white k idney-beans, called collivances, and 
about ſixteen different forts of garden ſeeds ; beſides a 


| le aſforement of cutlery wares : but from ſub- 
quent -viſith: to this iſland; it does not appear to have 


received any laſting benefit by this attempt to introduce 
new ſpecies of: animals and vegetables into it. 
„On the | 25th. of Jul captain Mailis obſerved an 
eclipſe of the ſun ; aſter which he Thewed the teleſcope 
1 made the obſervation (a reflector) 0 
Merea, and pointing it at ſome diſtant objects, with 
Which: ſhe wes familiafly acquainted, but which were not 
viſible te the naked eye, deſired Her to look through it. 
As ſoon as the ſay then; ſhe ſturted back with-aftoniſh- 
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the river, there was plenty: of ducks. He planted the 
ones of peaches, cherries, aud plumbs, with a great va- 
riety of garden ſeeds ; alſo limes, lemons, and oranges, 
in ſituations Which reſembled thoſe in Which they were 
found in the en Indlies. 1 245 4 153. 25 ; AN 4.320 {13% 

: | The: dreſs of theſe: people conſiſts of tw pieces of 


very much reſembles coarſe china paper. In: the middle 
of one of theſe pieces, a hole is made, through which 
the wearer puts his head, and the cloth falls down before 
and behind, from the ſhoulder: to the mid- leg; another 
piece, which is between four and five yards long, and 
about one broad; they wrap 'clofe round their bodies in a 
very .caſy manner, under this outward garment. We 
have given an engravimg of this dreſs, from a (drawi 

taking by Sydney Parkinſon, who accompanied Sir 5 0 
Banks in the ſerond voyage. Their ſkill in fargety- was 
proved by an accidental circumſtance. A ſeaman, when 
on ſhore, ran a large ſplinter into his foot, and the ſur- 
geon nat being at hand, one of his comrades endea- 
voured to take it out with à pen- knife; but after putting 
the poor fellow to a. great deal of pain, he was obliged 
to give over the attempt to extract it. The old friendly 
Indian happening to be preſent, then called over one of 
his countr Who was fitting on the oppoſite fide of 
the river; he looked at the lacerated foot, then went 
down to the beach, took up a ſhell; broke it to a point 
with his teeth, and by the help of this inſtrument, in 
little more than a minute, laid open the place, and ex- 


man went little way into the wood; and returned with 
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The ſlperiorty. of theſe Ipdiars, in bodily ſtrength} over the ſtouteſf and Rronget Exropeane, is very remarkable; many inftantes will 


oecur in the; courſe of \theſe voyages; particularly ih the third made by captain Cbol, when he was at the Friendly I/ands, to. eſtablih this 


55 Modern manners have certainly tended very much te abate the robuſt vigour of our ö 
ton were not inferior to thoſe of an end e but ſtrength of body is no longer conſidered as an enviable poſſeſſion ; the ar- 
ead of ſecu 


brakes: Ml te ameſements of the great, in former timeß, con 


apparent in 


Di f This ens can boaſt the ſingular honour of having been four times round the world, and of haying a 
in his laſt long and important voyage, in which however the world was riot encoinpaſfed. ö On the death öf captain 
the chief command devol sed on Him, and he brought the two ſhips bo mm. 


If this account is accurately given; the mountains of Otabeite may poſſibly tower as bigh as any upon the WS = HITS HUT 4: Fs . 
SH 6 _— | | of 


ſpecies;'; The bodily powers pf a nücient 


ring the preſent race of Toldiery, would be found an inſupportable encum- 
| | med in athletic exerciſes} and our peers, inſlead of languiſfüng at the ttilling 
notes of a chſtrata, were ton ſpituous at tilte“and tournamentb. Prince Henry, the fon of our firſt er, when an a dor from Fance 
waited on him to take leave, was found engaged in the manly exerciſe of the pike z but a game at tennis would now unman all the heirs 
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ment; and directing het eye as the glaſs was pointed, 


which the natives had not brought down to the water- 


about ſix miles from the ſhore, the ſummit of which he 


of the hills were beautifully clothed. with wood; vil- 


turmerick. Mr. Gore in 


white cloth, which is made of the bark of a ſhrub, and 


traced the ſplinter. Whilſt this was doing, the old 


ſome gum, which he applied to the wound, upon a piece Ee 


2mpanied captain Cook 
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of the cloth that was wrapped round him; and in two 


days time it was perfectly healed. This gum was produced 
by the apple - tree ; the ſurgeon procured ſome of it, and 


made uſe of it as a vulnerary balſam, with great ſucceſs. 


One of the principal attendants upon the princeſs 


. Oberea, appeared much more diſpoſed to imitate Euro- 


pean manners than any of the reſt; and the people of 


the ſhip gave him the name of Jonathan, This man Mr. 
 Feurneaux cloathed completely in an Exgliſb dreſs, which 


ſat very eaſy upon him. He very ſoon attempted to uſe 


a knife and fork at his meals; but at firſt, when he had 


ſtuck a piece of meat upon his fork, and attempted to 


put it into his mouth, he could not guide the inſtru- 
ment aright; but by mere force of habit, his hand came 


to his mouth, and the victuals on the points of his fork 


went away to his ear. 


GEOGRAPHY, Voraczs/kouxh 


At Batavia, the delight which: he felt on his firſt ar- 
rival, from the ſight of the objects that preſented them- 
ſelves, might operate, in ſome degree, as an antidote to 
the poiſon of the climate; but during the latter part of 
their ſtay here he fell ſick; and continued ill a conſider 
able time during the. remainder of the voyage; but his 
readineſs in taking phyſic was equal to 4 man born at 
Paris. Whenever he ſpoke of Batavia afterward, he 
always called it eneue mate, the land that kills. 

This Iadian, during two years in which he reſided in 
France, does not appear to have done much credit to himſelf 
or his country. At the end of that time he could only utter 
a few words of the language; which indocile diſpoſition 
M. de Bougainville excuſes, with great ingenuity and ap- 
parent reaſon, by obſerving, that“ he was, at leaſt, 
thirty years of age; that his memory had never been 


: moral 
"0 fowls, and fruit. The captain endeavoured to | fame, 


So long as the ſhip continued here, Oberea frequently | exerciſed before in any kind of ſtudy, nor had his mind 
-viſited on board; never without bringing with her ſome | ever been employed at all. He was, as he obſerves, to- 
very - handſome preſents. On the 26th of July, ſhe re- | tally different from an Italian, an Engh/bman, or a Ger- 
newed her ſolicitations to captain Wallis, with great ear- man, who can, in a year's time, ſpeak a French jargon 
neſtaeſs, that he would: ſtay ten days longer, intimating tolerably well; but theſe have a ſimilar-grammar;; their 
that ſhe would go into the country, and bring him plenty 3 political, and ſocial ideas are the 

| all expreſſad by eettain worde in their lan- 
.expreſs a proper ſenſe of her kindneſs and bounty, but guage as they are in: Frexch3- they have, therefore, no- 
aſſured her that he ſhould certainly ſail the next morn - thing more than a ttanſlation to fix in thein memories, 
ing. This information threw her into tears, and after which memories have been exereiſed from their very 
ſhe recovered, ſhe enquired by ſigns when he ſhould infancy. The Orabeiuan man; on thexcomrury; having 
return. He endeavoured td expreſs: fifty days, and ſhe only a malle number of ideas, relative, un the one hand, 
made ſigns for thirty; but the ſign for fifty being con- to the moſt ſimple and limited ſociety, uhd, on. the other, 
ſtantly repeated, ſhe ſeemed ſatisſied. She ſtayed: on to wants which are reduced to the ſmalleſt number 
board till night, and it was then with the greateſt diſſi- poſſible; he would have, firſt of all, as it were, ti create 
culty that ſhe could be prevailed upon to go on ſhore. a world of new ideas in a mind as indelent tas his body; 
W ben ſhe was told that che boat was ready, ſhe threw | and this previous worł muſt be done beſure he v tome 
herſelf upon the arm cheſt, and wept à long time with | ſo far as to adapt to them the words of àn Hurpean 
an exceſs of paſſion that equld not be paciſied. With | language; by which they are expreſſed Bot Aotburon 


the utmoſt reluctance, length entered the boat, and | ſeems to have kept very much below the ſtandard; which 
was followed by her attendants: e. I [his ingenious! apologiſt pleads he 'was not required to 


The old man, who had been ſo uſeful in carrying on | ſurpaſs; ſor he really was not able, after two years in- 
an intercourſe with the natives, had often intimated | ſtruction, to tranſlate his Otabeitæaam ideas, few and 
that his ſan, à boy about fourteen years of age, ſhould | ſimple as they were, into Hyuncb z... 
embark on board the ſhip; and the lad ſeemed well in- This itinerant embarked at Rochelle in 17705 on board 
clined to quit his country, and undertake the voyage: the Briſn, which was to curry him to the 1 of France, 
however, when the ſhip was about to ſail, the youth | from whence,” by order of the ' French = miniſtry; he was 
thought fit to conceal bimſelf, from a change of mind to be ſent by the intendant to his native country; and, 
either in him or bis father. J for this purpoſe, M. te Bougainville informs us that be 
A few months after the Dolphin left this iſland, MH. ue gave fifteen hundred pounds ſterling (a third part of his 
Bougainville, having two ſhips: (the Baudeuſe and Etoile) | wholei fortune): towards the: equipment of the ſhip in- 
under his command, touched at this iſland, and with him | tended for this navigation. But notwithſtanding theſe 
one of: the natives embarked ;; but, from the diſparity in | endeavburs to reſtore the adventurous Orabeiſean to 
their ages, it could not be the ſame perſon who had en- his country and connections, he had not reached them 
gaged to accompany captain Wallis. The name of this when captain Cook was there in 1774; and Mr. Forfter 
adventurer was Aataur rem. He left his country with great ſays that he died of the ſmall - pox-xx . 
cheerfulneſs and ſatisfaction. His hiſtory is ſhort, and is The Dolphin lay in her ſecond harbour from the 24th of 
as follaã?ꝛ: June to the 27th of uh on which day che ſhip left the 
- : The firſt European ſettlement. that M. de Bougainville iſland, which part of it lies in latitude 19%: gf! 8. longi- 
touched at aſter leaving Otabeitæ, was  Boero, in the | tude 1507 W. During this long ſtay, the health of the 
Maluccas. The ſurprize of Aotaurom was extravagant, at | ſhip's company was perfectly reſtored; . 
ſeeing men dreſſed in the European manner; houſes, gar- M allis then directed his courſe to the iſland of Tinian, 
dens, and various domeſtic animals, in great variety and] and in his way thither fell in with ſeveral iſlands. 


abundance. Above all, he is ſaid to have valued that | firſt was ſeen on the day after they had quitted Ozaherte: 
Hoſpitality that was there exerciſed, with an air of ſince- It was about ſix miles long from eaſt to weſt, in latitude 


rity and acquaintance. As he ſaw no exchanges made, | 1 2 S. longitude 1517 47 W. and was called after Sir 
he apprehended the gave every thing without re- Charles Saunders. The Indiazs who were ſeen upon it, 
ceiying any return. He preſently took occaſion to let | appeared to live in a wretched manner. On the zoth, 
the Dutch underſtand, that in his country he was a another iſſand was ſeen,” which was called after Lord 
chief, and that he had undertaken this voyage with his Howe. ++ A group of iſlands or ſhoals were next ſeen, 
friends for his own pleaſure. In viſits; at table, and in | which were named Sci anat. Theſe are deſcribed as 
walking, he endeavoured to- imitate the manners of his | extremely: dangerous. They lie in latitude 160 28/8. 
new friends. As MH. de Bougainville had not taken him | longitude 155 30 W. No more land was ſeen until 
with him on his firſt viſit to the governor, he imagined | the 13th of Aug, when two ſmall iſlands came in view: 
be was left behind on account of his knees being bent | they. received. the names of Beſcawem : and Keppe!'s 
inward; and, with greater ſimplicity than good- ſenſe, he | Iſandi. The latter was inhabited by Indians, whoſe diſ- 


applied to ſome ſailors to get upon them; imagining, by | poſition ſeemed to reſemble thoſe at Otabeite; they 


that means, they would be forced into a ſtraight direc- were cloathed with a kind of matting; and it was ob- 
tion.” He was very earneſt to know if Paris was as fine | ſerved, that the firſt joint of their little Enger was cut off. 


' he 5 Hand is deſcribe | | 
28 the Dutch factory where he then was. [ Boſcawen's Jſland is deſcribed: as high and found, abound- 
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THE WorLD. : 


with. wood, and full of people; but Keppel's. is by far 
— largeſt and. beſt. iſland of the two, Kar wi 
It ſhould ſeem. that captain MHallis had entertained a 


deſign of returning by the way of the Magellanic Straits, 


or Cape Horn, until the 14th of. Augu/?, for he then ſays, 
that the bad condition af the ſhip rendered her unfit for 
the foul. weather. which was to be expected in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, where it was. then the depth of winter, 
and which they would certainly meet with in returning 
by the way they came; he therefore determined to make 
the beſt of his way to Tinian, Batavia, and ſo to Europe, 
by the Cape of Good Hope. By which route he was likely 
to be ſooner at home; and; if the ſhip. ſhould prove not 
to be in a condition to make the whole voyage, thoſe on 
board would at leaft ſave their lives. Hawtkeſworth's 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 494.—It is rather wonderful that a 
thought ſhould be entertained of returning, by the way 
they came; as, independent of the prodigious unneceſſary 
riſk that would be run, the. honour of having gone over 
the entire circumference of the globe would have been 
loſt: for a voyage into the South Sea would have had 
nothing attractive in its ſound; but a voyage round the 
world was calculated to draw general attention. | 
On Sunday the 16th of Auguſt, more land was ſeen. 
The natives appeared quite naked, except a kind of mat 
which was wrapped round their middle; they were 
armed. with large maces or clubs, ſuch as Hercules is 
repreſented with. This iſland was called by the officers 
after the name of their commander; it lies in latitude 
13 18/8. longitude 177? E. Mr. Walls mentions it 
as very remarkable, that although no kind of metal was 
found in any of thoſe iſlands, yet the inbabitants of all 
of them, the moment they gat a piece of iron in their 
poſſeſſion, began to ſharpen it, but made no ſuch at- 
tempt on braſs or copper. | 
Captain Wallis continued to ſteer north-weſtwardly ; 
and, en the 28th of Augu//, the ſhip crofled the line 
into northern latitude, in longitude 172 36” E. Tw-o 
allands were ſeen on the 3d of September, which the 
captain ſuppoſed to be two of the . Piſcadores : the lati- 
tude of one of them was 117 N. longitude 1677 300 E. 
The x8th brought them in Gght of the iſland of Sapan, 
one of the Ladrones; and on the ſame day. Tixian ap- 
peared, on which they made for the road, and on 
next day the Dolphin once more anchored there. Here 
the ſhip continued until the 16th of October. Abun- 
dance of refreſhments were procured, and the ſick being 
ſent on ſhore, recovered their health very faſt; and 
nothing is ſaid to confirm that bad report of the place 
which was made by commodore Byron. The Dolphin was 
ſoon laid by her ſtern to get at ſome of the copper ſheath- 
ing, which had been much torn; and in repairing the 
copper, the carpenter diſcovered and ſtopped a leak, 
under the lining of the knee of the head. en they 
left this iſland, each ſailor had at leaſt 500 limes; beſides 
Which, ſeveral tubs on the quarter - deck were filled with 
them, for every man to ſqueeze into his water as he 
Fhould think fit. When they had been a week at (ea, 
the rudder became looſe, and ſhook the ſtern, a defect 
Which had been experienced before they reached Tinian, 
-and had there been remedili e.. 
On the 25th, captain Wallis ſuppoſed himſelf to be 
very near the ales Monde, Which oi "the 28th were 
ſeen, at fix leagues diſtance. Grafton and, which 
is one of them, is laid down in this voyage in latitude 
319 / N. longitude 121 E.; but captain, Ling, in his 
relation of the concluſion of the laſt voyage of diſcovery, 
aſſerts that this is erroneous, as the Reſolution and D:/- 
covery fought them in vain in that poſition “ . At mid- 
2 ata on that day, a marine taylor, named Hamund 
un, being milled, Was ſuppoſed to have fallen 
over board under the influence of intoxication, he bav- 


* & 


iu that n 5 found means to indulge in a free carouſal. 


I 
. . Some {mall low iſlands were ſeen not far from the 
'coalt of Cabin Chiza, each of which bl ved à name. 
One was called Sandy 1/e, others, Small Key, 
ami they lie in latitude 10? 0 N. longitude. 
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of the ſmall iſland of 


| treatment which. they received 
| inhuman; they were not ſu 


| deavour, in December 1770, the J 


ong and | 
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| Condare was ſeen; and the next day the captain took 
from the petty officers and ſeamen all their log and 
journal books relative to the voyage. On the 16th, the 
ſhip again, craſſed the line inte fdp % , In" the 
longitude, of 105* E. The next day, two iſlands were 
ſeen, which proved to be Pulo, Tot and Palo Wefte. 
On, the 18th, at two o'clock in the morning, the weather 
being very dark, with heavy ſqualls of wind, with much 
lightning and rain, whilſt one of theſe. blaſts was blow- 
ing with all. its violence, and the darkneſs was ſuch, 
that nothing could be ſeen at one end of the ſhip from 
the other; a flaſh, of lightning, ſuddenly diſcoyered a 
large veſſel cloſe aboard, the Dolphin. The ſteerſman 
inſtantly put the helm a-lee, and the ſhip anſwering her 
rudder, juſt cleared the other, and thus eſcaped the im- 
pending deſtruction, which threatened to bury for ever 
in the vaſt deep every circumſtance of the voyage. This 
was the firſt ſhip which had been ſeen, fince the parting 
with the Swallow, in April; and; it blew. ſo hard, that 
they were not able to underſtand, any thing that was 
ſaid, ſo. that they could not learn to what nation ſhe 
belonged. In the evening, they anchored in an harbour 
ule Taha, between Tote and 
Mate here the ſmall bower anchor parted, and could 
not be recovered. On the 22d, they came within fight 
of the coaſt of Sumatra, and on the 30th anchored 1 
Batavia road. Here were fourteen ſajl of Dutch E 
Indiamen, and the Falmouth, an Engliſh. man of War 
of fifty guns, lying upon the mud, in a rotten con- 
dition. She touched here on her return from Manila, 
in the year 1762, and was condemned On ex 
mining the ſhip and ſtores, every thing was found in ſo 
bad a condition as to be totally uſeleſs : the officers and 
crew of this ſhip were in. a miſerable condition; the 
boatſwain through yexation and diſtreſs had loft his 
ſenſes, and was at that time in a Dutch hoſpital ; the car- 
penter was dying, and the cook a wounded cripple. The 
| warrant officers belonging to this wreck preſented a pe- 
tition to captain Malis, requeſting that he would take 
them on board his ſhip : they ſtated, that nothing now 
remained for them to look after; that they had ten years 
pay due, which they would gladly relinquiſh, to be fe- 
lieved from their preſent miſerable condition, as the 
Tom 96 22068 $a 99 
ered to ſpend a fingle 


night on ſhore, and in ſickneſs no one viſited them on 
| board; were beſides robbed by the Malays, and in 
perpetual dread of being deſtroyed by them. Captain 


Wallis with the greateſt regret told them, that the relief 
they prayed for, it was not in his power to render ; that 

as they had received charge of ſtores, they muſt wait for 
orders from home; but he aſſured them, that he would 


do his utmoſt to procure them relief; and, with this re- 


| mote conſolation, the poor forgotten ſufferers took their 


leave with tears in their eyes. About ſix months be- 


fore captain Cook touched at Batavis on board the Ru- 
Datch thought fit to fell 
the Falmouth, and all her Rores, by public auction, and 
ſend the: officers home in their own ſhips.” 
The exorbitant prices: which were demanded for cord- 


| age, and every other article which the ſhip ſtood in need 


of, obliged captain Wallis to leave the place without pro- 
curing any thing of that kind, although his need of 
them was very great. His ſtay at Batauia was during 
eight days: the moſt ſalutary regulations were eſtabliſh- 
ed, in order, if poſſible, tp preſerve the crew from the 
malignant quality of the climate ; and the moſt beneficial 


7 * 


; conſequences. enſued ; for the ſhip's company continued 


healthy and ſober the whole time; for, except a ſeaman 
who had been afflicted with rheumatic pains ever 'fince 
they had left the Straits of Magellan, only one man was 
on the ſigk liſt, This goed health however did not long 
continue; on the 12th of December, the ſhip being then 
between the coafts of Sumatra and Java, feveral fell 
down with. colds avd fluxes. —On the 14th, they an- 
chored off Prince's {{land, where they took in weg and 


water; the natives came down with turtle, py ultry, and 
hog-deer, which they parted With at moderate rates. 
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Here the ſhip lay till the 20th. Whilſt in this ſituation, | trongly contraſted, than the conduct of the Dutch at Ba. 
one of the ſeamen fell from the main yard into the | 7avia, and at the Cape. The Afiatic Dutch can ſcarcely 
barge, which lay along-ſide the ſhip, by which he was | be induced to render the common offices of humanity to 
dreadfully bruiſed, and many of his bones were broken ; | ſuch of their ſpecies as refort to them to be ſaved from 
in bis fall he ſtruck two other men, one of whom was | the jaws of death, and their rapacity knows no bounds: 
ſo much hurt, that he continued ſpeechleſs for ſome the African Dutch are diſpoſed to adminifter every com- 
days, and then died ; the other had only one of his toes | fort to thoſe who want relief, and in doing this no extor- 
broken. : _ _ _ |tion is practiſed. The principle on which the people at 
By the firſt of January 1768, no leſs than forty of the | each ſettlement act is eaſily to be traced; at the firft 
crew were down upon the ſick liſt, with fluxes and | place, they ſuſpe& every foreign European ſhip which en- 
putrid fevers; and three had died, among whom was the ters their port, as endangering their ſecure poſſeſſion of 
uarter-maſter, named George Lewis, who was much | the moſt valuable branch of their commerce; in the lat- 
* miſſed, as he ſpoke both the Spaniſh and Portugueſe lan- ter, the wealth of the inhabitants, as well as the emolu- 
guages. The attention which the commander paid to | ments of government, are derived from the offices of hu- 
the lick, with reſpect to their diet, lodging, and every | manity which they diſcharge. The Dolphin proceeded 
other accommodation and reſtorative, does him great | on her voyage on the 3d of March, when the people on 
honour, whilſt the ſurgeon was no leſs aſſiduous in diſ- board were ſo well recovered, that there were only three 
charging the duties of his office ; notwithſtanding which, | men unable to do duty, A day had been loſt by having 
ſickneſs gained ground from the contagious nature of the | ſailed weſtward, 360 degrees, from the meridian of Lon- 
fevers with which the men were ſeized, To diſeaſe, don. He then touched at the iſland of St. Helena, where 
danger preſently ſupervened, as the ſhip grew very leaky. | he continued a day; and on the 28th the ſhip, for the 
By the 10th of January, the ſickneſs began to abate, | fourth time, croſſed the equator ; on the 13th of May 
but more than halt the crew were fo feeble, that they could | 1768, the iſlands of Scilly appeared; on the 19th, the 
ſcarcely crawl about; however, on the 4th of February, | captain landed at Haſtings, in Suſſex ; and the next 
both the ſufferings and apprehenſions of all on board | morning the ſhip anchored ſafely in the Downs, having 
were terminated, by caſting anchor in Table Bay, at the | been 637 days from weighing anchor in Plymouth. Sound. 
Cape of Good Hape; in the run from Prince's land to As the expreſs yrs of this voyage was to make dif- 
which place, the ſhip had got three degrees to the eaſt- | coveries, captain Wallis, whilſt he was navigating thoſe 
.. T5 292545; parts of the South Sea, which were imperfectly known, 
At that time, the ſmall-pox was in almoſt every houſe | that nothing might eſcape him, conſtantly laid to every 
in Cape Town. The captain therefore, haying obtained | night, and made fail only in the day; notwithſtanding 
permiffion of the governor, erected tents. on a ſpacious | which confiderable delay in failing, he accompliſhed his 
plain called Green Point, about two miles diſtant from | voyage a month and a day ſooner than his predeceſſor in 
the town, where the unhealthy were ſent during the day, | the ſame circumnavigation had done. The ill health 
and every evening returned to the ſhip. Much relief | which the captain complains of almoſt through the voy- 
was found the very firſt day of their being on ſhore ; | age, may ſerve as an apology for the little information 
and a general recovery rapidly took place. Captain | which he has given in his narrative, concerning the places 
Hallis, being himſelf extremely ill, was put on ſhore, | which he has viſited, particularly Otabeite, the Indian 
and carried eight miles up the country, where he con- | name of which iſland he does not mention. In the relations 
tinued the whole time that the ſhip remained here. A | of this officer, we ſee none of that watchful curioſity, and 
ſufficient ſupply of every article requiſite for the remain- | ardent attention to, “ catch the manners living as they 
der of the voyage was here obtained at moderate prices ; | riſe,” which were poſſeſſed by captain Carteret, and which 
the e a demands made at Batavia had interdicted | appear ſo eminently conſpicuous in captain Coat, where- 
the purchaſe of them at that place, Nothing can be more ſ ever he is, and in whatever manner he is engaged. 
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- Continuation. of Captain Carteret's Voyage round the World, in the Salo. 


left captain Carteret, and the Swallow loop, in | her as long as it was poſſible, tuaiting ber time, end al- 

à moſt perilous ſituation, on the weſtern extre- | tending her motions . In this bad-ſailing, ſhattered, and 

mity of the Magellanic Straits, deprived of the affiftance | ill- provided ſhip , was our neglected, but N officer, 

and folace of his commodore, ho had affured him, that, | deſtined. to proceed over the. vaſt expanſe of the great 

in conſideration of the very dangerous condition of his | ſouthern ocean 11 When all hopes of again meeting 

ſhip, the Dolphin ſhould continue to keep company with | with the Dolphin were abandoned, the captain ſhaped his 
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 ® Hawhkeſworth's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 397. This aſſurance, captain Wallis himſelf informs us, he gave his companion. The generou 
nature of captain Carteret may be inferred; from his not availing himſelf of this, when ſtating the conduct of his ſuperior officer in ſo trying 
an inſtance. . | 3 . by W 3 ' - 
14 + Capt. Carteret ver feelingly and emphatically deſcribes, like his predeceſſor, commodore Anſon, the inattention which was ſfrevyn to his 
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wy whilft the Dolphin was furniſhed with every thing requiſite for a long and dangerous navigation, the Swallow had only a ſcanty 
' ſupply of neceſſaries. He had * 7 for a forge, ſome iron, and a ſmall kifh, all of which he conſidered as eſſentially neceſſary . 
" voyage, but 3 obtain no thoſe articles 3 nor had he any trinkets or toys put on board his ſhip, to enable him to procure retreſh- 
ments from t Indians. a 7 3 1 . | 5 | * wot , | 3 
I Carteret relates the manner of the Dolpbin's parting with the Swallow very differently from Wallis; The account given 1 
former of this tranſaction is in ſubſtarice as follows : As ſoon as the great South Sea became in fight, on the morning of the ich of April, the 
two thips being abreaſt of each other, the Dolphix ſet her foreſail, which ſoon carried her ahead, and by nine o'clock-in the eveni ſhe was 
out of ſight, for when the day cloſed ſbe ſbenued io lights, © A fine eaſtern breeze blew at that time, of which the Sauallbau, during the pight, 
made every poſſible uſe, by carrying all her ſinall ſails, even to the top-gallant ſtudding· ſails, by which ſhe was expoſed to great danger. Not- 
- r very means were thus uſed to come up with the fugitive, yet ſuch as the diſparity of failing between the 'two.ſhips, ar; 
; day-break the next, moaning er topſails of the Dalphjn could only be ſeen above the horizon; but it could be perceived that ſhe had ſtudde 
4 falle ſet. At nine o'clock that morning they entirely loſt ſight of her. Te HOT 3.0% „ Y RICHEST EAR, 
Although the Swallow was totally unprovided with many things, which particular ſituations might render abſolutely neceſſaty for her 
preſervation, as well as cut off from obtaining proyifions, by barter with the natives at the iſlands which they might viſit; yet, amidſt all 
- theſe — circumſtances, no marks of deſpondency were ſeen among the crew, whom the captain 3 p45 2 ba telling them, that 
<p _ e: 8 the beſt ſhip, he TIT doubt but he ſhould find more than 1. 8 their one Ts and 
7% va.” Nothing can place a commander of {camen in a more reſp point of view, than his, ing to poſſeſs. ſuch, an aſcen- 
da over them in a molt alarming fiuation, | . . enn * 
| | | | gore ed poi van courſe 
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courſe to the northward, and proceeded to the iſland of | Madeira road, naked, with what money each of the 
Juan Fernandes, which he reached on the 10th of May, had, tied up in an handkerchief, which they faſtenec 
after having ſurmounted a continued ſeries of dangers. | round their. waiſt, without any view of deſerting from the 
From the 18th of April to the 8th of ay, the wind | ſhip, but merely, as they afterward expreſſed themſelves, 
was unfavourable, and blew an inceſſant ſtorm, with ſud- | “ to ſpend thei? money, and get a ſkin- full of liquor.“ 
den guſts ſtill more violent, and much rain and hail, or | Than which nothing could paint more ſtrongly the ge- 
rather fragments of half- melted ice; at intervals alſo | neral character of Engliſb ſailors; which may perhaps 
they had thunder and lightning, more dreadful than all | be defined to conſiſt in a contempt of danger, a love of 
the paſt, and a fea which frequently laid the whole veſſel | ſtrong liquor and a laſs, and an averſion to be poſſeſſed of 
under water. In the evening of the 27th of April, which | any coin, when embarked on a long voyage. N 
was very dark, as the ap was ſtanding under her courſes, | During nine days, in which the Swallow continued off 
and a cloſe-reefed topſail, the wind in a hard ſquall ſud- | the coaſt, an uninterrupted courſe of dangers, fatigues, 
denly ſhifted, and took the veſſel right a-head. The vio- | and misfortunes, was experienced: the ſhip worked and 
lent jerk with which the fails were thrown aback, was | ſailed very ill, the weather was dark and tempeſtuous, 
very near carrying the maſts away by the board, and | with thunder, lightning, and rain; and the boats, which 
overſetting the ſhip; the ſails being then extremely wet, | the exigencies of the ſhip kept conſtantly employed, 
and the gale in the higheſt degree violent. The canvaſs | were in continual danger of being loſt, as well by the 
clung fo faſt to the maſts and rigging, that it was ſcarcely | gales which conſtantly blew, as by the ſudden. guſts 
poſſible to get the ſails up or down; yet, by the dexterity | which frequently ruſhed upon them, with a violence that 
of the ſeamen, the mainſail and ſome others were hoiſted, | is ſcarcely to be conceived ; thoſe: off the land were ſo 
and the ſhip's head was got round, without receiving | violent, that, not daring to ſhew any canvaſs, the ſhip 
much damage. The 8th of May was the firſt fine day | lay too under her bare poles, and the water was frequently « 
which they ſaw from their leaving the Straits of Macel. ' torn up, and whirled round in the air, much higher than 
lan. The Spaniards having fortihed the iſland of Juan | the maſts heads. This diſtreſs was the more ſevere, as 
Fernandes, and captain Carteret having only Engli/þ co- | it was unexpected; for captain Carteret had experienced 
lours on board, ſhewed none, as he could not ſuppoſe very different weather in thoſe parts, when he accompa- 
them well diſpoſed to receive Engliſb viſitants; he there- | nied commodore Byron: it was then the latter end of 
fore thought it more adviſable to proceed to the neigh- April, when he lay here, ſo that this change of climate 


bouring iſland of Maſafuero, and choſe his ſtation on the | could not be owing to a change of ſeaſon. _ | 
eaſtern ſide, anchoring in the ſame place as commodore | Before we quit this iſland, we ſhall relate an adventure 
Byron lay in the Dolphin, about two years before. which happened to the lieutenant and eighteen ſeamen in 
The lieutenant, Mr. Eraſmus Gower, was ſent with | the cutter; as it ſtrongly brings to one's recollection a 
the cutter to procure water, and the ſurf being very great, | very ſimilar ſituation, in which thoſe on board the Cen- 
three of the ſeamen, who were remarkably expert ſwim- | zurion, under commodore Anſon, were thrown, off the 
mers, ſwam on ſhore with the empty caſks, in order'to | iſland of Tinian,—During, a, dreadful ſtorm, on the day 
fill them, and bring them back to the boat; but the ſurf | previous to the departure of the ſhip, the lieutenant and 
ſoon after roſe ſo high, and broke with ſuch fury on the his party being on ſhore, the ſhip was carried out to ſea, 
ſhore, as rendered it utterly impracticable for them to re- and ſuppoſed. to have foundered; which opinion was 
turn. A very dark and tempeſtuous night ſucceeded; confirmed the next morning, when ſhe was not to be 
- the poor fellows were ſtark naked, and cut off from every | ſeen. Under this diſtreſs, the party on ſhore did not ſit 
means of procuring aſſiſtance from the boat, which, to | down in torpid deſpair, but began immediately to clear 
eſcape the fury of 'a gathering ſtorm, was; obliged to re- | the ground near the beach of bruſhes and che. nc and to 
turn to the ſhip, into which it was ſafely received but the | cut down. ſeveral: trees, of which they made rollers, to 
minute before the impending tempeſt ruſhed upon them, | aflift them in hauling up the boat, in order to ſecure her 
by which, had ſhe been upon the water, the muſt inevit- | intending, as they had no hopes of the ſhip's return, to 
ably. have been ſunk, and every ſoul on board have pe- | wait till the ſummer ſeaſon, and then attempt to make 
riſhed.. The three naked, defenceleſs wretches on ſhore, | the iſland of Juan Fernandes: but theſe: reſolutions had 
during the night, were condemned to bide the pelting | not been taken many hours before the ſhip appeared, 
of. the pitileſs ſtorm, without cloaths, without ſhelter,. when all ſenſe of the dangers which were before them 
without food, and without fire. What in ſome meaſure | was obliterated, by the. joy which was felt at their eſcaping 
from thoſe which were paſſed. ;, Having once more got 
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the night, and the impenetrable thickneſs of the woods, | from this turbulent climate, and thought himſelf for- 
cut. off all poſſibility of receiving ſuccour from them. | tunate, not to have left any thing behind, except the . a 
Being thus reduced to the moſt entire ſtate of nature, n 
without the habits which render that ſtate ſupportable, in | Whilſt the tent was erected on ſhore, vaſt numbers of | * 
order to preſerve. a living portion of animal heat, they lay | pintado birds were caught; for when a gale of wind hap- Mm 
one upon another, each man alternately placing bim- | pened. in the night, the ſeamen found theſe birds fly into 3 
ſelf. between the other two. At the fr dawn of light, | their fire faſter than they could well take them out. 
they made their way along the ſhore, in ſearch of the During a gale, in one night, they got no fewer than ſeven 
tent; an attempt to penetrate .. through the country hundred of them. Here a King fiſher was caught, which 
being conſidered, as fruitleſs. © In this circuit; they | weighed, 87 pounds, and was five feet and a half long. 
were frequently ſtopped by high, ſteep, bluff points, | The ſeals, were ſo numerous, that, ſays captain Car- 
which they were obliged to ſwim round at a conſiderable | zeret, J verily think, if man thouſands of them were to 
diſtance; for if they had not taken a compaſs, - they | be killed in a night, they would not be miſled in the morn- 
would bave been daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks by | ing.“ Theſe animals yield excellent train- oil, and their 
the ſurf, in avoiding, which they were every moment in hearts and plucks are very good eating, being in taſte 
danger of being devoured by ſharks, which, as was ob- ſomething like thoſe of an hog; and their ſkins are co+ 
ſerved in a former voyage, abound on that coaſt. About | vered with the fineſt fur of that kind. Several e 
ten Oclock in the morning they joined their comrades, | the mountain cabbage were ſeen, which is a proof that 
being almoſt periſhed ee and cold. They were | the tree grows here ; but little opportunity, wWas had to 
received. with the moſt cordial welcome, their ſhipmates examine the place for vegetable productions. 8 
ſharing with them their cloaths and proviſions; and it is“ On the 24th. of May, captain Carteret quitted Maſſa- 
hard te ſay of which they ſtood moſt. in need. That | ſuero, when he ſtood to the northward, in hope of — 
ſame day they got on board the ſhip, where the captain | in with the ſouth-eaſt trade wind for the ſhip was ſo . 4 
ors that they ſhould have all proper refreſhments; dull a ſailer, that there was no making her I | | 
and remain in their hammocks the whole night. The | ſtrong wind in her favour: in which courſe he looks - = 
next day, they were perfectly hearty, nor-did they ſuffer | out for two iſlands, called St. Amhraſe and St. Paul, which | 
any future inconvenience from the extreme hardſhip they | are laid down in Green's charts, publiſhed e ee 17 53 NF 
bad gone through. © Theſe three men, in company with | but he ſuppoſed that he miſſed them, by attending to the 
fix others, had ſwam on ſhore from the ſhip, as ſhe lay in eee en which is aſeribed to them in Robinſor's* 
22 Ot < f | | EE, | | +". map ion, 
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for he ſaw great numbers of birds and fiſh, | 
certain indications of land not far diſtant. 
eeping between the latitude 25 8 and 30%, in ſearch 
of theſe iſlands, till he had proceeded five degrees to the 
weſtward of his departure, be then directed his courſe 
more to the ſouthward, and got into the latitude of 275 
200. In this parallel they had light airs and foul winds, 
with a ſtrong northerly current, which led captain Car- 
teret to conſecture, that he was near the land which 
Roggewein viſited in the year 1722, and called Ea/tern 
land, and which ſome have ſuppoſed to be the ſame as a 
diſcovery before made by Davis; and in this conjecture 
concerning Zaffern land he has been found to be per- 
fectly right, as captain Coo happened to fall in with this 
ſpot in the year 1774; and by the poſition he aſſigns it, 
our navigator appears to have been not more than a de- 
gree to the ſouthward of it. 
It was now the depth of winter in thoſe parts, and 
though they were near the tropic, the weather was dark, 
hazy, and cold, with frequent thunder and lightning, 
flect and rain ; the ſun was above the horizon about ten 
Hours in the four- and- twenty, but many days were fre- 
uently paſſed without ſeeing him; and the weather was 
thick, that when he was below it, the darkneſs was 
dreadful ; and this obſcuration' of the fun ſometimes de- 
prived them, for a conſiderable time, of an opportunity for 
making an obfervation; notwithſtanding which, they 
were obliged to carry all the ſail they could ſpread day 
and night, as the ſhip, making way ſo flowly, and the 
voyage being ſo long, they were expoſed to the danger of 
periſhing by famine. On Thurſday, the 2d of Fly, land 
was diſcovered to the northward, which appeared like a 
gon rock tiſing out of the fea: it lies in latitude 25 2/ 
.-* longitude 133˙ 217 W. It was ſo high, that it was 
ſeen at more than fifteen leagues diſtance, and was called 
Pitedirn's iſland; after a young gentleman of that name 
on board the ſhip; who firſt ſaw it . It ſeemed to be un- 
mitiabited, and not to exceed five miles in circumference; 
but the weather was too tempeſtuous to attempt going 
The crew now began to be afflicted with the ſcurvy. 
Whilſt the ſhip lay in the Straits of fage/lan captain 
Carteret had cauſed a little awning to be made, and co- 
vered it with a clean painted canvaſs, which be had for a 
for- cloth in his cabin; and in this he caught ſo much 
fain-water, at a very fall expence of trouble and at- 
teridance, that the people were never put to ſhort al- 
lowanee of this important articte during the voyage 1. 
This awning alſo afforded ſhelter from the inclemency | 
of the weather ; and to this precaution the captain im- 
pe the Eſcape which the men had fo Jong had from the 
rvy. The ſurgeon likewiſe mixed a ſmall quantity 
of ſpirits of vitriel with the water which was thus 
Neibrved. On the rich, andther ifland was feen, 
ſmall, low, and flat; but the ſhip could not feteh it. 
This was called The Biſtop of naburgh's Tland ; and 
2s captain Mallli had given the ſame name to another 
Hind; that amiable prince holds two honorary fiefs in 
the South Sta. It lies in latitude 32“ 8. longitude 
F41* 34 W. The next day two other ſmall iſlands 
cate in view, on one of which the boat landed, but 
neither vegetables nor water could be procured; there 
were, however, many birds upon it, fo tame that they 
ſuffered chemſelves to be taken by band. Theſe iſlands 
lay neat five degrees weſtward of the former ſpot, and 
about half à degree. more to the Horthward, Captain 
Uurteret was peculiarly unfortunate in having ſeen four 
Inland, not one of which was capable of 2 any 
reftemment to the ſhip's company, in the important 
articles of vegetables and water; in eonſequence of 
which the men became very ſickly, and the ſeurvy made 
eat progreſs among them. When he got into the la- 
thy of 16* 8. he firſt found the trade-Wind. | 
The difficvlties with which this navigator had to con- 
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flict, will appear to have been as great as the beſt ſeamen 
and the firmeſt minds were capable of making head againſt, 
from the following deſcription which he gives of his 
perplexity, at the time we are ſpeaking of. Our flock 
of log-lines was now nearly expended, though we had 
already converted all our fiſhing- lines ta: the ſame uſe. 
I was for ſome time in perplexity bow to ſupply this 
defect; but upon a very diligent enquiry, found that 


Vov ados fgouny 


we had, by chance, a few fathom of thick untarred rope. 


This; which in our ſituation was an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure, I ordered to be untwiſted; but as the yarns were 
found to be too thick for our purpoſe, it became ne- 
ceflary ta pick them into oakham; and when this was 
done, the moſt difficult part of the work remained; for 
this oakham could not be ſpun into yarn, till, by comb- 
ing, it was brought into hemp, its original ſtate. This 
was not ſeaman's work, and if it had, we ſhould have 
been at a loſs how to perform it for want of combs ; 
one difficulty therefore roſe upon another, and it was 
neceſſary to make combs, before we could try our kill 
in makin 9 Upon this trying occaſion. we were 
again ſenſible of the danger to which we were expoſed 
by the want of a forge: neceſſity, however, the fruitful 
mother of invention, ſuggeſted an expedient. The 
armourer was ſet to work to file nails down to a ſmooth 
point, with which was produced a tolerable ſuccedaneum 
for a comb ; and one of the quarter-maſters was found 
fufficiently ſkilled in the uſe of this inſtrument to render 
the oakham fo ſmooth and even, that we contrived to 
ſpin it into yarn, as fine as our coarſe implements would 
admit; and thus we made tolerable log- lines, although 
we found it much more difficult than to make cordage 
of our old cables, after they had been converted into 
junk, which was an expedient which we had been 
obliged to practiſe long before, We had alſo long be- 
fore uſed all our ſewing ſail-twine; and if (knowing the 
quantity with which I had been ſupplied was altogether 
inadequate to the wants of fuch a voyage) I had not 
taken the whole quantity that had been put on board to 


repair the ſeine into my own cuſtody, this deficiency 


ight have been fatal to us all,” Fa | 

hey had now failed over upwards of 110 degrees 
of longitude, without meeting with any ſpot of earth 
which could afford them relief; when on the 10th of 
Auyuft, the veſlel ſprung a leak in the bows, which, 
being under water, it was impoſſible to come at whilſt 
at ſea, The ſcurvy continued to make great progreſs ; 
and thoſe hands which were not rendered uſeleſs by diſ- 
eafe, were worn down by exceſſive labour. Their 
ſituation was then become in the higheſt degree perilous ; 
but two days after, at break of morn, land was diſcover- 
ed. The ſudden tranſport of hope and joy which then 


ſucceeded to the ſtate of deſperation into which every 


one was ſink ing, ſays captain Curteret, can perhaps be 
only equalled by that which a criminal feels, who hears 
a cry of feprieve at the place of execution.” The 
land proved to be a cluſter of iſlands, of which captain 
Carteret counted ſeven, and believes there are many 
more. The Swalkts anchored on the north-exft fide of 
one of them, when the natlves ſoon appeared. 

were black, with woelly heads, like the negroes of Africa, 
and ſtark naked; but on the approach of a boat, they 
fled. Here was found a fine ſpting of water, but no 
vegetables for the reftoration of the ſick. This report 
led the captain to ſeek out for a mote advantageous fitua- 


tion; and the maſter being fent in the cutter on that 


errand, Was attacked by three or four hundred Indians, 
between whom, und thoſe who had landed, a very ſharp 
action was maintained for ſome time, and great deſttuc- 
tion made among the Indians, who however maintained 
the fight with an obſtinate valour, difeharging their ar- 
tows as well as the beſt difciphned troops in Europe, by 
platoons, in almoſt one continued flight, and woundin 

ſeveral of the party, Who, as ſoon as they hat ee 
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i, as in latitude 20 degrees 2 minutes, vol. i. p. 3. 
major Pircnirn, of the marines, fell in the aGtion' 


iſed by the Spaviſh ſhips, which annually croſs the South Seas fromthe A- 
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hoſtile intentions, had retreated to the boat. The 
maſter, and three of the beſt ſeamen in the ſhip, after- 
ward died of their wounds. It appeared, from the evi- 
dence. of the ſurvivors, that the Indians behaved with the 
3 greateſt confidence and friendſhip, until. the maſter arro- 
gantly ordered the, people who, were with him, and had 
een generquſiy entertained. in one of the houſes, to cut 
down a cocoa- tree, and even perſiſted in that order, not- 
| withilandng the natives diſcovered ſtrong marks of diſ- 
pleaſure. 8 
ing their whole force, proved by their manner of attack, 
that their courage was equal to their courteſy. After 
this diſaſter, captain Carteret dropped all thoughts of re- 
moving to a more eligible harbour, and whilſt the ſhip 
continued in that ſtation means were found to leſſen the 
leak. It was become abſolutely neceſſary, for. the preſer- 
vation of all on board, that water ſhould be procured; 
hut the only ſpring that had been ſeen on the iſland was 
ſkirted with a thick impenetrable. wood, from whence 
the Indians could diſcharge their arrows unperceived ; 
the captain, was therefore reduced to the painful neceſſity 
of driving them from their hiding- place, by diſcharging 
the ſhip's guns, which cauſed, the lives of many of the 
natives to be ſacrificed ; for ,whilft the people were water- 
ing there, their ears were affailed by dreadful groans from 
ſevera] parts of the wood, like thoſe of dying men. 
Captain Carteret had long been ill of an inflammatory 
and bilious diſorder, of a nature ſimilar to that which had 
ſeized. captain Mallis, which now obliged him to keep his 
bed; Mr. Gower, the lieutenant, was very ill; the gun- 
ner, and thirty. ſeamen, unfit for duty; the captain and 
lieutenant were the .only. perſons on board, ſince the loſs 
of the maſter, who. were capable of nayigating the ſhip 
home, ſo that the commander was obliged to lay aſide all 
thoughts of proſecuting the voyage farther to the ſouth- 
ward, which he had till then deſigned, as ſoon as the 
proper ſeaſon ſhould return. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that he was unprovided with any toys, iron tools, 


or cutlery ware, which might have given him a chance 


for recovering the good-will of the natives, and eſtabliſh- 


ing a traffic with them for ſuch neceſſaries as they could 


have ſupplied. The captain therefore weighed anchor 


on the 17th of Auguſt, having called the place by the 


name of Egmont's iſland e, in honour of the earl. Mr. 
Carteret has no doubt of its being the ſame land as that 
to which the Spaniards have given the name of Santa 
Crux. It is about fifty miles over from eaſt. to weſt. 
On the weſtern ſide of the iſland the inhabitants ap- 
peared to be innumerable. Theſe Indians are extreme! 
nimble, vigorous, and active, and ſeem. to be almof 
equally qualified to live in the water as upon land, for 
they were in and out of their canoes every minute. Their 
common canoes are capable of carrying about a dozen 
men, though three or four manage them with amazing 
dexterity; others of a large ſize were ſeen on the beach, 
with awnings or ſhades over them. The men are bold, 
even to temerity, and have a perſeverance which is not 
common among undiſoiplined ſavages, and which proved 
them to be deſcended from the ſame ſtock as thoſe which 
now inhabit the Philippine iſles, lying about. forty-five de- 
. grees- more to the weſtward, whoſe contempt of death 
was really aſtoniſhing when the city of Manilla was de- 
fended againſt the Eng//h commanded by Sir William 
DO EA L B 
| When the ſhip. came to the weſtern fide of the iſland, 
the boat was ſent to examine an inlet; this the natives 
no ſooner ſaw, than a number of.canoes fat off to attack 
her; an action enſued, in which a canoe was taken, 
which contained two Indians, one of whom was killed, 
and the other wounded; the latter was brought on 
board the ſhip, and the ſurgeon, on examining his 
wounds, found that one of his arms was broken by a 
ſhot, and that another bullet had paſſed through his 
head, and would prove mortal; he was therefore, by the 


head, 
| cp order, put again into the canoe, and, dying as 
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he Indians hereupon withdrew, and muſter- 
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he was, made ſhift to paddle toward the ſhore. - He was 
a young man, of the common ſtature, and, like all, the 
reſt of the people ſeen on this iſland, quite naked. His 
canoe was very ſmall, and of rude workmanſhip,'being 
nothing more than part of a trunk of a tree made hollow; 
it had an out-rigger, but none of the canoes had ſails. 
Iwo of their bows and a bundle of their arrows were pro- 
cured ; the latter were pointed with flint, and no appear- 
ance of any metal was, ſeen among them. | | 
To raiſe. the. mortification. of thoſe on board to the 
higbeſt pitch, hogs and poultry were ſeen in great abun- 
dance on ſhore, with cocoa- nut trees, plantains, bananas, 
and a variety of other vegetable productions. Great part 
of the crew were diſabled . by ſickneſs, and the reſt were 
diſpirited by a continual ſucceſſion of diſappointments, 
and vexations; and if the men had all been in health 
and ſpirits, there were not, officers to lead them on, or 
direct them in any enterprize, nor even to ſuperintend 
the duties that were to be performed on board the ſhip ; 
the captain was therefore obliged to abandon the hope of 
procuring any refreſhments here, and directed the ſhip to 
be ſteered north-weſtward, with a view. to fall in with 
the land which Dampier deſcribed. by the name of Nou 
Britannia, and which, was then diſtant about twelve de- 
grees of longitude. In ſo diſtreſſing a ſituation it was 
not to be expected that Mr.. Carteret ſhould examine the 
reſt of the iſlands that were near to that at which he 
touched; curioſity muſt yield to the inſtinQive principle 
of ſelf-preſervation, He gave the general name of Queen 
Charlotte's iſlands to the Whole clufter. | 
About thirteen leagues W. N. W. from the north- 
eaſtern point of this land, is an iſland of a ſtupendous 
height, and a conical figure: the top of it is ſhaped 
like a funnel, from whence ſmoke was ſeen to iſſue, but 
no flame; it was therefore called Volcano Hand. Captain 
Carteret does not lay down either the latitude or longitude 
of Egmont i//and ; but a little ſpot which lies to the ſouth- 
ward, and was called after lord. Howe +, is given as in 
latitude r4*. 100 S.,-Jongitude.164* 47 E. In the even- 
ing of, Tueſday the 18th of Augu/t.1767, they made fail 
rom this iſland, with a freſh trade-wind from the eaſt- 
Ward. I Oe git nn a Le 
On the 20th, a . ſmall flat iſland was diſcovered, and 
named after Mr. Gower, the lieutenant :  afterward' two 
others were ſeen, which were named Simpſon and Carteret + 
iſlands; the latter lies in latitude 82 267 8. longitude 
159˙ſ 14, E. and is deſcribed. as about ſix leagues long 
from eaſt to weſt, Here a canoe was ſeized, the natives 
having attempted to cut off the. ſhip's boat; in it there 
were found about an hundred cocoa- nuts, which were 
very acceptablè: their appearance and arms were much 
the ſame as thoſe Indians who had been ſeen more to the 
eaſtward, only ſpears made an addition to their weapons. 
By ſome ſigns which they made, pointing to the muſkets, 
it was concluded that they were not wholly unacquainted 


with fire-arms. Their canoes were of a very different 


ſtructure, and of a much larger ſize, than thoſe ſeen at 
Egmont iſſand. Theſe three iſlands, captain Carteret be- 
lieves, had never before. been ſeen by an European. 
He then ſteered N. W. to avoid falling in with the 
main land too far to the ſouthward, as a current was 
found to ſet in very ſtrongly in that direction; and if the 
ſhip had got into any gulph or deep bay, the crew was 
ſo ſickly, and the veſſel ſo bad, that it would have been 
impoſſible to have ſtemmed the current, and got her out 
again. On the 22d of Auguſt, a marine, named Patrick 
Dwyer, fell into the fea, and though every attempt was 
inſtantly made to recover him, the poor fellow ſunk at 
once, and was ſeen no more, Js , fa 

On the 24th, the Swallow fell in with nine iſlands, 


| ſtretching N. W. and S. E. about fifteen: leagues, and ly- 


ing in latitude 4* 36'S. longitude 154 E. "Theſe 
our navigator ſuppoſes to be the ſame which were ſeen 
by Taſnan, and called by him Obang Java. One of theſe 
iſlands is of conſiderable extent; the other eight are 
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Captain Car 

native of that -iſland. f | 
+ In the chart it is called Lord Hoave's 7 
Sark; another, Ourry's iſland, or New Alderney. 
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teret, in his chart, has given a ſecond name to this iſland, or New Guernſey, in honour of the place of his birth, he being a 
| and, or New Yerſey j another iflet in its neigkbourhood, Lord Edgecumbe's Nand, ar New 


ſcarcely 
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fcarcely better than large rocks, low and flat, covered 
with wood, and abounding with inhabitants, who ex- 
actly reſembled thoſe which had been laſt ſeen. They 
have large canoes, which they navigate with a ſail. An- 
other iſland was ſeen in the night, fifteen leagues weſt- 
ward of the northernmoſt of the nine iſlands; it was 
called after Sir Charles Hardy, is of confiderable extent, 
and, by the many fires which were ſeen, was thought to 
be well peopled. It is the opinion of this navigator, that 
there is much land in this part of the ocean not yet 
known; but it has not been thought an object of fufſi- 
cient importance, in any future voyage of diſcovery 
made by the Englifh, to go in fearch of countries lying 
fo near the equator, and whoſe inhabitants are deſtitute 
of the firſt and moſt eſſential accommodation, that of 
cloathing. M. de Somnerat, indeed, a French 2 


was led to this vicinity, for the purpoſe of exploring 


countries, but his expedition was not crowned with any 
brilliant ſucceſs. | ; 

In the morning of the 25th another iſland appeared, 
which received the name of Winchelſea. The next day 
another, which captain Carteret fuppoſed to be the fame 
which was ſeen by Schouten, and called by him the iffand 
of St. Fohn. Not many hours after, Nova Britannia ap- 

eared, and the ſhip entered what was thought to be a 
bay or gulph, which Dampier had diftinguifhed by 
the name of St. George's Bp latitude 3 S. longitude 
152 1 E. Here they caft anchor, whil 
went to fearch for a good harbour; which, when they 
returned, and reported to have found, the united ftrength 
of the whole ſhip's company was not able to weigh the 
anchor; and it was not until the next day, when their 
ſtrength was fomewhat recruited, that it was brought 
up e, and it was then found to have been fo much in- 
' Jured, as to be totally unſerviceable. No fiſh could be 
caught, either by the ſeine or hook and line; ſome rock 
o , and cackles of a very large ſize, were however 
tained, and in the conntry ſome cacoa-nuts, with 
wood and water. The upper * of the tree which bears 
the cocoa-nut is called the cabbage, which is a white, 
crifp, juicy fab 3 if eaten raw it taſtes ſomewhat 
like a cheſnut, but when bailed is ſuperior to the beſt 
parfnip. This was cut ſmall into the broth which was 
made of the portable ſoup, and being thickened with 
fame oatmeal, made a moſt le meſs : for each 
of theſe cabbages they were forced to cut down a 
tree, which was done with „ but the de- 
predation on the parent ſtock was nnayoidable. This, 
ith the milk of the nut, relieved the ſick preſently, and 
recovered them very faſt. Here was found the nutmey- 
tree in great plenty : they did not appear to be the beft 
fort, which may be partly owing to their pov wild, 
and partly to their being too much in the thade of taller 
tees: all the different forts of palm were alfo found. 
Tick almoſt expiring navigators likewife received great 
refreſhment from the fruit of a tall tree, that refembles 
a plum, and particularly that which in the Vet Indies 
is called the Famaica plum. Here were ſeen many trees, 
ſhrubs, and plants, altogether unknown ; but no eſculent 
vegetables of any kind. In the woods, a large bird with 
black plumage was ſeen, which made a noife ſome what 
fike che barking of a dog. The only quadrupeds ſeen 
by the people of the Swat, were two of a ſmall ſize, 
which were fuppoſed to be dogs, they were very wild, 
and ran wich great ſwiftneſs, None of the human race 
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| the boats 


of which 
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were noticed, but ſeveral deſerted habitations. By the 
ſhells ſcattered about them ſeeming not to have been long 
taken out of the water, with ſome fticks half burnt, ang 
the embers of a fire, it appeared that the natives had 
but juſt left the place when the ſhip arrived, or more 
| probably they had fled at its approach. ** If the people 
may be. judged of from the appearance of their dwell. 
| ings,” fays captain Carteret, they muſt ſtand low even 
in the ſcale of ſavage life, for they were the moſt miſe. 
rable hovels we had ever ſeen.” A little iſland in this 
bay was called Wallis Ifand. The harbour in which 
the ſhip lay, received the name of Engiifh Cove; and 
here, captain Carteret took poſſeſſion of the country, 
with all its iſlands, 6 ports, and harbours, for the 
King his maſter; nailing upon a high tree a piece of 
board, faced with lead, an which was engraved an Eu- 
gliſb union, with the name of the thip, and her com- 
mander; the name given to the cove; and the time of 
coming in and failing out of itf, He afterward 
changed his ſtation for another harbour, which was 
after himſelf, The refreſhments which were here 
to be procured, would have determined captain Carteret 
to have continued longer, had not the ſeaſon of the year 
made the ſhorteſt delay dangerous, as the lives of all on 
board depended on the ſhip reaching Batavia whilſt the 
monſoon continued to blow from the eaſt ward 1. There 
was indeed time enough for any other ſhip to have gone 
three times the diftance ; but that time was ſcarce ſuffi- 
ctent for the Srwathorw, in the condition ſhe then was. 
The manner in which the wind blew from the E. S. E. 
rendered it impoſſible for captain Carteret to get round 
the land, and foHow the track of his pr or in that 
navigation; he was therefore compelled to attempt 2 


paſſage to the weſtward, which led to the diſcovery, that 


what has been called St, George's Bay, and was thought to 
be formed by two points of one and the ſame iſland (one 
points was named by Dampier, Cape St. George, 
the other Orford) was really a channel between two 
Mands, the of which lies to the ſouthward ; and 
this captain Carteret left in poſſeſſion of its former name 
of New Britain, on which the appearance of a volcago 
was feen; notwithſtanding which it ſeemed to be well 
inhabited, To the northern ifland, which accident had 


thus detached from the other, captain Carteret, in con- 


formity to the nomination of Dampier, gave the name 
of New Freland; the latitude of which is 4 of S. lon- 
| itude 151* 20 E. it is about eighty leagues in length. 
| When he had aſcertained the ſuppoſed bay to be a ſtrait, 
| (£0 complete the alluſion to his country) he called it Sr. 
| Ways Channel.—On the 12th of September, a fine large 
Hand was diſcovered, which formed a ftrait or paſſage 
with New #reland : this was called after the earl of 
| Sandwich. Some canoes, having about 150 men on 
board, put off from the formet to the ſhip, and ex- 
changed fome trifles with great caution, and without 
venturing to come on board. One of theſe canoes was 
not leſs than ninety feet long, being very little ſhorter 
than the fhip, although formed of' a ſingle tree. This 
was rowed or paddled by thirty-three men; and had 
ſome carved ornaments about it. In general, they were 
long and very narrow, with an out-rigger. Some were 
very neatly made. Theſe people are black, and wool! 

headed, like negroes ; but had not their flat noſes an 


thick lips. They were ſtark naked. Their heads were 
very curiouſly deluded with white powder, which or- 
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An inſtance of debility ſome what ſimilar, is related in commodore Anſon's voyage, 


of the zamo edition. % 
1 About a twelvemonth after this, M. de 


ly been taken dawn and maimed 


their necks and be 
1 the barking of a dog 


inſect of the mantis genus, was caught; it was about three inches long, and almoſt ever 
like a leaf, even when claſely viewed.; each of its wings formed one half of a le 
like an entire leaf. The under fide of its body reſembled a 


2 
and bx legs, of which the 


vad rocks, which diverſify the fall of water. Bougainwville's 
2 This they did not 2 * wn 
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ville happened to touch at this harbour, in almoſt as 

Carteret aud his mem: he gave this harbour the name of Port Praflin 

y med by the natives. To the animal productions of the cauntry enumerated by captain Carteret, the 

rexch officer adds, that five or fix wild boars were ſeen. They killed 
llies of a greyiſh white, with a ſmall creſt on the head: he, as well as the Engliſh voyager, deſt 

. ous ants, he relates, (warmed in ſueh numbers about the thatchpalm, 

iged the people o quit ſeveral after they had felled them. He deſcribes the pepper-tree as common here. 


| upper joints were likewiſe ſimilar to parts of leaves. M. de Bougainville 
lerved in ſpirits. Whilſt he remaſned on ſhore here, on the 22d of July 1768, ſeveral ſhocks of an earthquake were felt, 
two-minutes, and were very diſtinctly noticed on board the thips, as well as on ſhore. Here is 
axage, p. 330 and 336, 
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when the Centurion arrived at Tinian, See p. 274» 


.deſperate a condition as captain 
- He found hers part of captain Carterer's inſcription, which had 


ſome pigeons of great beauty; their plumage was green and gold 
1 . a bird A — 
and cabbage-trees, 
A very extraordinary 
part of its body was of ſuch a texture, as to 
half of 3. and when the two were cloſed together, they 
leaf of a more dead colour than the upper one; it had two antenne, 
lle preſented it to the king's cabinet, pre- 
qu which laſted. about 
® prodigious caſcade, precipitated through 


nament 
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nament was likewiſe imparted to their beards j moſt of 
them had ſtuck a feather, which appeared to have been 
taken from the tail of the dunghill cock, juſt above 
one ear, They were armed with ſpears, and long ſticks 
or poles, like the quarter-ſtaff, but no bows or arrows 
were ſeen among them. They were obſerved to have a 
very watchful eye on the muſkets, as if they apprehended. 
danger from them, ſo that probably they are not wholly 
unacquainted with the effects of fire-arms. The fiſhing 
nets and cordage which they had with them ſeemed to 
'be very well made. 

Sandwich Iſland lies in 25 f S. longitude 149® 17 E. 
to the weſtward of New Hreland ; and over againſt its 
coaſt lies a fine large iſland, which received the name of 
New Hanover. Between theſe two iſlands, is a ſtrait, 
or paſſage, running to the N. E. this was called Byron's 
Strait. About eight leagues to the weſtward of New 
Hanover, were ſeen fix or ſeven ſwall iſlands, which were 
called by the name of the duke of Portland. St. George's 
Channel was found to be a much better and ſhorter paſ- 
ſage, whether from the eaſtward or the weſtward, than 
round to the northward of New Ireland; the diftreſs 

erefore which puſhed captain Carteret upon this diſ- 
covery, as he himſelf ſays, may probably be, in its con- 
ſequences, of great advantage to future navigators, eſpe- 
cially as there can be no doubt, but that refreſhments of 
every kind may eaſily be procured from the natives who 
iahabit either of the coaſts of the channel, as well as 
tbe iſlands which lie near them, for beads, ribands, look- 
ing-glafles, and eſpecially iron tools, and cutlery ware, 
of which they are immoderately fond; he adds, and 
with which, to our great misfgrtune, we were not fur- 
niſhed.” The whole length of St. George's Channel is 
about one hundred leagues. The deſcription of the 
country, its productions and people, would have been 

much more full and circumſtantial, if the captain had 
not been ſo much enfeebled and diſpirited by fickneſs, as 
almoſt to ſink under the duty that, for want of officers, 
devolved upon him; for he was obliged, when ſcarce able 
to crawl, to keep watch and watch, and ſhare other 
duties with his lieutenant, whoſe health alſo was greatly 


"The day after they had elearcd- $7. George's Channel, 
land became viſible to the W. N. W. which was found, 
on approaching it, to be an iſland of conſiderable extent; 
another ſoon came in fight to the N. E. of the firſt, 
which was little more than a large rock above the water. 
No obſervation of the ſun could be obtained for many 
days, ſo that the exact ſituation of theſe iſlands was 
not aſcertained. As the ſhip to the welt- 
ward, more land was 8 a 
ifdands, lying to the ſouthward of the large ane which 
was firſt diſcoyered. A conſiderable number of canoes, 
with ſeveral hundred people on board, came off and 
paddled toward the ſhip. One of them, in which were 
ſeven men, came very near ; ſome of the few trifles 
which were in the ſhip were then held yp to them, but 
without effact, for when they came within reach they 
- threw their lagees with great force. As captain Car- 
terat thought it better to prevent than to repreſs a general 
attack, be fired fome muſkets, and one of the ſwivel 
guns, which killed or wounded ſome of them, and 
cauſed the whole armament to retire precipitately. In 
ons of the ſkirmiſhes which happened with the natives 
in theſe parts, a cande was taken, after it had been de- 
ſerted by theſe on board; it was full fifty feet long, 


rudely made out of ane tree, but with an out-rigger : 
it contained fix fine fiſh, a turtle, ſome yams, and a few 
other eatables. Theſe Indians chew beetle-nut, and go 
quite naked, except ſome rude arnameats of ſhells ſtrung 
together, which they wear round their legs and arms: 
theſe alſo were powdered, and ſuperadded to which 
their faces were painted with white ſtreaks s. Twenty 
or thirty .iflands of conſiderable extent belong to this 
duſter, age. of which, in particular, would make a large 
kingdom, being cighteca leagues long, in the direction 
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diſcayered, conſiſting of many 


although ane of the ſmalleſt that came to the attack, 


of eaſt and weſt. Captain Carteret gave the general 
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name of The Admiralty _ to the whole group; but 
the bad condition of the ſhip entirely prevented any 
examination of them. Their appearance is ſaid to be 
very inviting; being cloathed with the moſt beautiful 
verdure. Captain Carteret ſuppoſes the middle one of 
the largeſt to lie in latitude 2* 18 8. longitude 
146" 44" E. and thinks it probable that they produce 
many valuable articles' of trade, particularly ſpices, as' 
they lie in the ſame climate and latitude with the Mo- 
luccass This favourable report has not however in- 
duced any of the future navigators to pay a viſit to theſe 
parts, ſp that they remain yet to be explored. Two ſmall . 
iflands were ſeen on the 19th, which were called by the 
names of Durowr and Matty, latitude 1 45 8. longi- 
tude 149? 2 E.— On the 24th of September, two other 
ſmall iſlands appeared to the ſouth-weſt, but at the diſ- 
tance of four or fve leagues, theſe were called Stephens's 
[/lands, after the ſecretary to the admiralty, The next 
day three others came in view, from whence ſeveral 
canoes put off, the Indians in which made ſigns of 
peace, and came on board without the leaſt appearance 
of fear or diſtruſt, They exchanged a few cocoa-nuts, 
which were every thing they had with them, for ſome 
pieces of an iron hoop, of which the captain gave one 
of them three ſmall portions, each about four inches 
long, which threw him into an eeſtacy of joy little 
ſhort of diſtraction: the changes of countenance, and 
extravagance of gefture, by which the violence of his 
feelings was expreſſed, highly gratified the giver. * For 
iron tools,” captain Carteret ſays, he is very ſure, he 
might have purchaſed every thing upon the ifland which 
could have been brought away,” ſuch is their immoderate 
fondneſs for that metal, of which they did not appear 
to be unacquainted, for they called it Parram; and they 
ſignified by figns, that a ſhip like the Swallow ſome- 
times touched at their iſlands for refreſhments. They 
are of the /ndran copper-colour (the firft of that com» 
ee. that had been ſeen in theſe parts) with fine long 
lack hair, and little beard, for they were continually 
nlucking the hair from the chin and upper lip by the 
roots. Their features were pleaſing ; they were of the 
common ſtature, but nimble; vigorous, and active, to a 
ſurprifing degree, running up to the maſt-head much 
faſter than the ſeamen. Their diſpoſition was free and 
open, they ate and drank whatever was given them 
went without heſitation into every part of the ſhip, an 
were as familiar and merry with the crew, as if they 
had been long and intimately acquainted, Theſe Indi- 
ans are not quite naked; though they had only a flight 
covering for the waiſt, which conſiſted of a narrow piece 
of fing matting: their canoes were very well and neatly 
made, having an hollow tree for the bottom, and planks 
for the ſides, with a fail of fine matting, and an out- 
rigger: their ropes and netting were alſo very good. 
hen night came on, and the ſhip was leaving the 
ifland, one of thefe natives who were on board, inſiſted 
upon continuing there, and was not to be diverted from 
his purpoſe by any thing which his companions could 
ſay-or do, backed with the repreſentations of the cap- 
tain ; who, however, would not forcibly expel him the 
ſhjp, but ſuffered him to accompany them, thinking it 
poſſible that he might be the means of making ſome 
uſeful diſcovery, for the obtaining of which, ſickneſs | 
and a long courſe of keen diſtreſs had not extinguiſhed 
his ſolicitude. From this volunteer exile he learnt, that 
there were other iſlands to the north ward, the inhabitants 
of which he ſaid had iron, and always killed his country- 
men when they could ſeize upon them-out at fea, The 
captain called this Indian, Foſeph Freewsll, from his readi- 
neſs to undertake the voyage; and gave the ſame name 
to the ifland from whence he came, which lies 50 mi- 
nutes north of the line, and in 137* 51” E, longitude, 
This poor fellow foon ſickened, and died within two | 
months after he had come on board, at the iſland of Ce- 
lebes, with moft of the productions of which place he 
ſeemed to be well acquainted. | h 
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* Captain Cook afterward 
the ſame faſkian, e 


s found the inhabitants of Yan Diemen's Land, which is near 4 degrees more to the ſouthward, ornamented in 
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On the 28th of; September, being in latitude'2* 53/ N. 
longitude 136˙ 10“ K. the Swallow: fell in with a very 
dangerous ſhoal, Which is about eleven or twelve miles 


in circuit, and ſutrounded with ſmall ſtones, that juſt 
ſhew themſelves above water. Among other difficukies 


and mis ſortunes which theſe unprovided e Nei. ex- 
erienced, ene was, that they had no ſmall boat on 
an article whick the captain had applied for in 

vain, When he was ſetting out upon his voyage, ſo that 
he could not try the currents, as he had a ſtrong deſire to 


do; but he is of opinion, that when a current ſets to 


the ſouthward, it inclines to the eaſt, and when north- 


% ein 


8% the wind blew with ſuch violence, that they were 


obliged. to lay to: fot ſixty- four hours. This gale, the 
e ſuppoles to be the ſhifting of the monſoon; it 
ward, altho' the current ran to the ſouthward. ag. 
On the 26th, the ſhip came within ſight of Mindanao, 
the moſt ſouthern of the Philippine Iſies, and ſought for 
a bay on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland, which is de- 
ſcribed by Dampier, but none ſuch, could be found; and 
the deſcription which that navigator gave of this coaſt 


was found to be erroneous in ſeveral particulars. On 


this iſland, is a peak of ſtupendous height, which riſes 
into the clouds like a tower; there is another very high 


hill, the top of which has the funnel - ſnape of a volcano, 


hut neither fire nor ſmoke were ſeen to be emitted from 
it. Here the Dutch have a ſettlement; and thro' their 
inſtigations it was ſuppoſed that the natives were pre- 


vented from furniſhing the ſhip with ſuch :refreſhments; 


as were needed, and which had been promiſed to be ſent 
off.—Ill-fated beings! who are alike the ſport of ſavage 
and civilized mankind! Even thoſe whoſe ſituation ex- 
poſes them to the like calamities, inſenſible as the ele- 


ments with which thou haſt ſo long canflicted, labour to 


make deſtruction await thee, at the very moment when 
2 neden. of thy ſufferings might have been hoped 


Thus deprived. of relief, Mr. Carteret ſtretched away 


toward Batavia; but in paſſing the narrow ſea between 
the iſlands of Borneo and Celebes, the ſhip. was a fort- 


night. in ſailing eight and- twenty leagues. The ravages 


of the ſcurvy were now univerſal, there not being one 


individual on board that was free; and the winds and 


currents were ſo hard, that they in vain toiled to reach a 


place of refreſument. Thus ſituated, the mind partici- 
pated in the ſufferings of the body, and an univerſal de- 
ſpondency was reflected from one countenance to an- 
other, eſpecially among thoſe who were not able to 


come upon deck. In this dreadful ſituation, they con- 


tinued until the 1oth of December. Perhaps, ſays 
captain Carteret, it is not very eaſy for the moſt, fertile 
1 to conceive, by what our danger and diſtreſs 
d poſſibly be increaſed; yet, debilitated, ſick, and 


a 
ou 


= as we were, in ſight of land that we could not 


reach, and expoſed to tempeſts that we could not reſiſt, 
we had the additional misfortune to be attacked by a 

icate. That this unexpected miſchief might loſe none 
of its force, it happened at midnight, when the darknefs 
that might almoſt be felt, could not fail to co-operate 
with e tended to produce confuſion. and: terror. 
This ſudden attack, however, he adds, rather rouſed 
than depreſſed us; and though our enemy attempted to 
board us before, we could have the leaſt apprehenſion. 


that an enemy was near, we defeated . his ' purpoſe. - He 


then plied us with what we ſuppoſed to be ſwivel guns 
and ſmall arms, very briſkly ;, but though he had the | 
ſtart of us, we ſoon returned his ſalute with ſuch: effect, 


. 


_— * 


ip, whilſt ſhe lay to, a whole degree north- 
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'that ſhortly after he fink), and all on board periſhed,” 
The captain afterward learned that the veſſel which had 
periſhed belonged to a freebooter, who had more than 
thirty of them under his command, © 

It was become neceſſary to wait for the return of the 
eaſtern monſoon, and the ſhifting of'the current, in order 
to reach Batavia; thitteen of the crew had died, thirty 
more were at the point of death, and the only chance which 
remained of preſerving the lives of thoſe on board, was 
to reach Macaſſar, the principal ſettlement of the Dutch 
on the iſland of Celebes. Here he anchored, about four 
miles from the town, on the 15th of December. The 
ſame adverſe fortune which had attended theſe ſufferers 
throughout the voyage, hovered over them here. The 
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captain had no ſooner caſt anchor, than he addreſſed a 
letter to the governor, repreſenting the diſtreſsful ſtate of 


the ſhip's company, entreating permiſſion to purchaſe 
ſuch” refreſhments as were requiſite, that the ſhip might 
be laid up in harbour, and himſelf with his people 
accommodated on ſhore, until the change of ſeaſon 
ſhould give him an opportunity to proceed on his voyage. 

To theſe requiſitions the Dutch governor ſternly replied, 

by ſending orders to the captain, that he ſhould imme 

diately depart; and it was owing to the ſpirited conduct 
of Mr. © Carteret, who threatened to run the ſhip a- 
ground under the walls of the town, and ſell the lives 
of all on board as dearly as he could, and thereby bring 
upon them the diſgrace of having reduced a friend and 
an ally to ſuch an act of deſperation, that more hu- 
manity was afterward ſhewn ; and he was actually pro- 
ceeding to put this threat into execution, when the go- 
vernor thought fit to change his conduct, and ſend a de- 
putation of the principal officers, with a ſupply of pro- 
viſions. It appears, that the Swallow was the firſt En- 
gliſh man of war which had viſited that port; and a 
ſuſpicion that ſhe had been at the ſpice iſlands, oc- 
caſioned this outrage upon decorum. At length the go- 
vernor's permiſſion was obtained, that the ſhip ſhould be 
laid up in a commodious bay, called Bontbain, about 
thirty leagues to the ſouth eaſt of Macafſar *®. Here the 
ſhip. continued from the 20th of December 1765, to the 
22d of May 1768; in which time information Was re- 
ceived of the Dalphin having been at Batavia. It ap- 
pears highly probable, from ſome facts which are ſtated 
by captain Carteret, that a deſign was formed by the 
'Dutch governor, in conjunction with the king of Bony 


(one of the country powers in alliance) to cut off the 


ngliſb, and ſeize upon the ſhip, whilſt lying here; and 
that the unremitting vigilance of the officers and men 
prevented the attempt being made. The ſhip being ſtill 
extremely leaky, captain Carteret was obliged to put 
into Batavia again to refit. Here he anchored on the 
3d of June, and continued until the 15th of September; 
the defects of the ſhip, on examination, being found 
much greater than were expected; and it was with dif- 
ficulty that the captain prevented her being eofidemned 
by the Dutch carpenters as unſerviceable. Much pains 
were taken to draw from captain Carteret a declaration 
under his hand, acquitting the governor at Macaſſar 
of the Nayitious deb gn of cutting him off; but no 
1mproper compliances could be obtained from this in- 
trepid officer, whoſe 2 ſpirited behaviour to the Bata- 
vian governor," in refuſing to pay him an extravagant 
homage, which is exacted of the captains of all mer- 
chant ſhips which touch there, we have related in page 
117-of the firſt volume of this Work, where an account 
is given of the Dutch ſettlement at Batavia. When the 
Swallow left this port, four - and- twenty of the ſeamen 
which were brought out from Europe had died, and the 
ſame number were then very ill, ſeven of whom died on 
the paſſage to the Cape; but captain Carteret was ſo happ 

as to procure a number of Engliſb ſeamen here, whic 

recruited the ſtrength that had been waſted on the 
voyage 1. He wooded and watered at Prince's Iand, in 
the Straits of Sunda; and on the 28th of November 


1768, entered Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
recovery of his people made it neceſſary for him to con- 
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. * For. a deſeription of the iſland of Celebes, "ſee vol. i. p. 10g. e e e di habe abi ores lara 
7 _ he took on board the remainder of the crew of the Falmouth, which captain Vallis had left there; but he does not 1 
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tinue here until the 6th of January 1769, when he ſet 
ſail for Europe, —— at St, Helena and the iſland of 
Aſcenſion, at the latter of which he procured as many tur- 
tles as his ſhip could well ſtow, from four hundred to ſix 
hundred weight each. 

In the farther proſecution of his voyage, M. de/Bou-: 
gainville *, whoſe frequent traces of the Engliſb navigators 
had very remarkably occurred in the courſe of the three 
voyages which they had made round the world, came in 
fight of the. Swallow, and took much pains to ſpeak to her. 
He was returning from his voyage round the world in the 

. Bourdeuſe, having left the Etoile at the Mauritius; he too 
had.touched;at the iſland of Aſcenſion, where he found a | 
bottle which captain Carteret had left, with a paper in- | very, and to have poſſeſſed ſuch an uncommon. ſh 

cloſed, in which was written, as is uſual, the name of his | fortitude and perſeverance, as, nothi ;, ſhort of death 
ſhip, the day he left the iſland, and the voyage he had | could ſubdue. In follo ing him through this voyage, our 
made. He ſent an officer on board, in order to receive | aſtoniſhment. is excited, not. at the number and ;impar- 
ſome letters which were to be conveyed: to France, who, | tance of the diſcoveries made, but that ſuch wants,.ſuc 
under colour of general. converſation, endeavoured to ob- embarraſſments, and ſuch dangers as theſe neglected an 
tain information concerning the route and incidents of the | devoted people had to encounter, ſhould have been over- 
voyage, whilſt by a ſtring of plauſible fictions he con- | come, in a ſhip which had been thirty years in the ſervice ! 
cealed their own ; but captain Carteret could not be | It. is really ſurpriſing how it came to pals, that, ſo.able an 
brought to be communicative, ſo that all theſe endeavours | gallant an officer ſhould have been ſo cruelly. treated, 
proved fruitleſs: on the other hand, the crew of the | when. ſent upon a ſervice, which, in Fad 
boat in which the officer had arrived, ſoon imparted all | has been particularly attended to, and received the —5 
they knew to the Enghfs ſailors who converſed with | ample ſupplies. VVV 
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This gentleman made a voyage to Faulkland's Handi, called by the French, after the Dutch, Mauritius, in the year 1765 ; and vas ſeen 
* Byron, in the Straits of Magellan, as we have related in that voyage. Soon after his return bome, br fal rom L Orient, in 
o ember 1766, on board the Bourdeuſe frigate, attended by the Etoile ſloop, on a voyage of diſcoyery, and to encompaſs the world : but be- 
ing baffled in his attempts to paſs the Straits bf Magellan, he returned to the eaſtern coaſt of South America, and wintered at Buenos Ayres.” On 
the return of the ſeaſon, he renewed his attempt with: better ſucceſs, touched at the iſland of Juan Fernandez, where he flayed two months, 
followed captains Wallis and Carteret, in the manner already related, and, by. 1 wa: completing his deſign, became the firſt native of 
Fe ns had gone round the world, at leaſt in one continued voyage. The hiſtory of this exploit he has written in a very pleaſing. and 
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be had diſcovered, and which has 
known by its primitive name of Otaheite, was pointed 
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Lieutenant Coo#s Voyage round the World, in The Endeavour Bark. 


811. 111270 150. 
> ace of 2 memorial which the Royal gociety 
Le „in February 1768, 


to the Ki „ ſetting 

h He advantages which would be derived to fcience, 

if au 'atturate- obſervation of the tranſit of Venus over 
the ſun (which, according to aftronomical obſervations, 
was to happen — ) was taken in ſome part of 
the” Boat fea, the Lords Commiffioners of the Admi- 
ralty were ditected to provide à flip, for the purpoſe of 
conveying ſuch obſervers as the Society ſhould think 
to homihate, to the Srurd Sta add in the beginning 

, thie Society feceived a letter from the 
Admir „ informing it, that a bark 


aty of the 


of tons nad been taken up for that purpoſe, This 
was called The Endeguour,” and the command 
of her given to Heutenant Fames Cork, a pentfenan of 


wiidoubred abllicies in aſttonomy and navigation; wh 
wis foon' after appointed by the Reyal $6elops, 1 
Charles Green, a gentleman who had long been affiſtarrt 
to Mr. Bradley, at the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, 
to obſerve the tranſit. Mr. (now Sir Jeſepb) Banks, a 
to 


acquiſition of knowledge, in purſuit of which, no 


ed 
harMfips were 'canſidercd, as fevere, or dangers beheld 
th iſa Ne Dit Helender, à native of 

d, and a learaed diſriple of the great Linnæui, em : 
barked on this expedition. r N 0 a N „ 0042 
Tie Fan hal: been built for the 'coal-trade 3," 
And was od thany Accourits' preferred before a ſhip of 
any other conſtruction for the ſervice to which ſhe was 
deſtined. Her complement, of officers and men was, 
lieutenant Cool the commander, with two lieutenants un- 
der him, a maſter and a boatſwain, with each two mates, 
a ſurgeon and a carpenter, with each one mate, a gunner 
and cook, a clerk and ſteward, two quarter-maſters, an 
armourer, a ſail- maker, three midſhipmen, forty- one able 
ſeamen, twelve marines, and nine ſervants; in all 
eighty - five perſons, beſides the commander. Mr. Banks 
took with him two draftſmen, one to delineate views 
and ſubjects, the other to paint ſuch ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory as might offer; together with a ſecretary and 
four tervants, two of whom were roes. She was 
victualled for eighteen months; took on board ten car- 
riage and twelve ſwivel guns, with good ſtore of ammu- 
nition, and other neceſſaries. By the inſtructions given 
to the commander, after the aſtronomical obſervation 
ſhould be made, he was to proſecute the deſign of mak- 
ing diſcoveries in the South Sea. The voyage was un- 
dertaken with great advantages, by the opportune ar- 
rival of captain Wallis, not many weeks before they 
failed; for by this means, King George's [fland, which 
en fince better- 


out as the moſt eligible ſpot for making the obſerva- 
tion. : 

Mr. Cook, who was about to diſplay his uncommon 
talents in the moſt adyantageous manner, was then in 
the forty-ſecond year of his age. He had from his youth 
been trained to the ſea, by ſerving in the coal-trade, At 
the commencement of. hoſtilities with France, in the year 
17 585 he entered into the king's ſervice, and ſerved un- 
der Sir Hugh Palliſer, who ſoon ſaw his merit, and in- 
troduced him on the quarter-deck. Three years after, 
he had riſen to be maſter of The Noribumberland, the 
flag-ſhip of lord Colville, when he commanded the fleet 
on the coaſt of America. Whilſt in this capacity, during 
a hard winter, he firſt read Euclid; and applied himſelf to 


or moſt of the important naval ſervices: he it was Who 


piloted the boats to the attack of Montmorency; he con- 


ducted the embarkation to the heights of Abrabam; ex- 
| amined the paſſage, and laid buoys for the ſecurity of the 
large ſhips in proceeding up the river. The courage 
and addreſs which he diſplayed in theſe ſervices, gained 
him the warm patronage of Sir Charles Saunders and lord 
Cofvillk. At the concluſion of the war, he was ap- 
pointed to furvey the gulph of St. Laurence and the 
coaſts of Newfoundland; in which ſervice he was en- 
8585 until the year 1767, when he was fixed upon by 
Sir Edward Hawke, who then preſided at the Admiralty 
Boatd, to command the preſent expedition *. 
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From the Endeavour leaving England, to. ber Departure 
„ from Qtabeite, Hjſtory ef Tupia. 
| HE Endeavour failed in uhu 1768: Mr. Cook 
touched at Madeira and Rio de Janeiro. Chooſing 
rather to double Cape Horn, than navigate through the 
Straits of Magellan, on the 14th of January, 1769, he 
VVV 
ofthe ſummer. ſeaſon, anſwering to the middle of our 
July but, notwithſtanding the; were no farther to the 
ſouthward than the 54 of latitude, yet here Mr. Banks 
and Dr. Seianaer narrowly eſcaped periſhing by the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon, in an cer ick they made 
up the country; as was related ir treating of Terra dd 
Fuego, in our ſecond volume, page 779. 
On the 26th, our navigator took his departure from 
Cape Horn, and proceeded in a ſouth-weſt direction, 
with pleaſant weather, The fartheſt ſouthern latitude 
which he made, was 60 537, longitude 74 30 and on 
the 13th of February, he had reached 49" 32” S. latitude, 
and go? 37 W. longitude, having been ſcarce more 
weeks than commodore Anſon was months, in entering 
the South Sea. He then bent his courſe directly to the 
iſland of Otabeite, and in his way thither diſcovered ſe- 
veral low iſlands, to which he gave names: ſuch as La- 
goon Iſland, Thrumbcap, Bow Iſland, The Groups, Bird, and 
Chain Iſlands. So proſperous was his voyage, that he 
reached the place of his deftination on the 1oth of April, 
which was almoſt two months before the important ob- 
ſervation was to be made, and on the 13th came to 
an anchor.—It has been already premiſed, that a re- 
gular account of all the new-diſcovered countries, their 
productions, and the manners of their inhabitants, will be 
given, in a digeſted geographical order, after having 
fniſhed the hiſtorical narrative of the voyages ; we ſhall 
therefore relate here only a few incidental circumſtances 
which occurred whilſt the Endeavour lay at Otabeite. 
Among the natives who firſt viſited the ſhip on its 
arrival, was an elderly man, of the rank of an earee, oc 
chief, whom Mr. Gore (now ſecond lieutenant) imme- 
- diately recognized as the friendly Indian, who had been 
ſo eſſentially ſerviceable in eſtabliſhing a good police 6n 
the former viſit; and whoſe ſon was to have embarked 
with captain Wallis. His name was now found to be 
Owhaw ; he received every mark of attention and re- 
ſpect from the gentlemen of the ſhip : but whether it 
aroſe from ſome diſguſt which he conceived, in conſe- 
quence of an unhappy ſkirmiſh between a ſentinel and 
ſome of the natives, in which however this chief bore 
no part; or that the preſence of ſome of the ſuperior 
chiefs, who ſoon became conſtant gueſts, made him feel 


the ſtudy of the mathematics and aftronomy, without 
any other aſſiſtance than what a few books, and his o 

natural genius and induſtry afforded him. His great 
merit cauſed Sir Charles Saunders, who ſucceeded to the 
command in chief, to intruſt to him the ſuperintendence 


. 


himſelf degraded below his former conſequence; ſo it 
was, that on the third day he withdrew himſelf from all 
his foreign connections, gave up all his expectations 
from their munificence, retired to reſide on his own 
diſtrict, and, during the whole time that the Endeavour 


1 r 
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Captain King's continuation of the Hiſtory of the Third Voyage, vol. iii, page 47. 
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continued here, appears never once to have quitted his 
retreat: a ſacrifice as great, to an Indian, as for a noble- 
man in Europe to withdraw from court, and the plea- 


- ſures of the capital, and ſeclude himſelf at his country | 


t. . N 
* was not until fifteen days after their arrival, that 


the lady who bore ſo conſpicuous a ſhare in the tranſ- 
actions on this iſland, when captain Wallis touched 
here, became known; and ſo far was ſhe from ſeeking 
diſtin tion at preſent, that the maſter, whoſe. name was 
Molyneus, and who was one of thoſe who had made the 
ſecond voyage in the Dolphin, ſingled: her out from 
among a group of females, and brought her into notice. 
The inhabitants of this ſecluded ſpot appear to be no 
leſs expoſed to the fluctuations of fortune, than the 
members of civiliſed communities ; the houſe in which 
this Calyp/o had entertained her Uly/es, about two years 
befgre, was now taken down, and no veſtiges of it re- 
mained z her lands alſo had been invaded, and her pro- 
perty transferred and waſted ; though ſhe ſtill maintained 
the dignity of rank, and appeared: only with an abated 
conſequence, Mr. Cook deſcribes her as about forty 
, years of age, not tall, but of a large make; her ſkin 
white, and her eyes poſſeſſing . uncommon intelligence 
and ſenſibility; with the appearance of having been 
handſome when ſhe was young, but at that time, little 
more than -memorials of her 3 remained. After 
ſome time, it was difcovered, that this lady had a huſ- 
band, a chief of the firſt rank, named Oamo, from whom 
ſhe. had been long ſeparated by mutual conſent, after 
baving borne him a ſon and a daughter; the one about 
ſeven years old, named Terridiri, the other about ſixteen, 
named Toimata. Oberea had a favourite, named Obadee, 
whom ſhe admitted to her bed in the moſt open and 
avowed manner; and a young man of remarkable intelli- 
ence, named Tupia, managed her affairs, of whom we 
wal have occaſion to ſay much in the ſequel “. 
As the continuance on this iſland was likely to be for 
a conſiderable time, Mr. Cook thought it neceſſary to 
ſettle the prices which the men were to pay for ſuch ar- 
ticles as they might wiſh to obtain from the natives; 
for if each perſon on board the ſhip had been left to his 
own difcretion in making exchanges, the natives would 
have encreaſed their demands, and continual cauſes of 
quarrels would have occurred: the commander therefore 
drew up a few ſhort rules, by which the conduct of the 
officers, as well as of the ſeamen, was to be regulated; 
theſe were made public, and the ſtricteſt attention paid 
to the obſeryance of them; which produced the moſt 
beneficial conſequences, for every kind of proviſion, 
not "excepting hogs, was procured, for a conſiderable. 
time, by beads: a ſingle bead, as big as a pea, would 
purchaſe ſive or fix cocoa-nuts, and as many of the bread- 
fruit. Nails and hatchets were exchanged with great 
parſimony, and their value became much enhanced by 
their ſcarcity. | © 15 Eh 
The harbour in which the Endeavour lay, was the 
ſame as that into which captain Wallis bad removed the 
Dalphin; he had called it Port Royal Bay, and Mr. Cook 
ſoon learnt that the natives gave it the name of Matavai. 
It lies on the weſtern fide of a point of land, which 
ſtretching out into a promontory, forms the northern | 
extremity of the iſland. On this neck of land, the 
commander (having ſought in vain for a more eligible | 
birth for his veſſe]} procured leave from ſome of the 
chiefs to erect a fort, and ſet up ſome tents ; and as this | 
point. of land was fixed upon for making the obſerva- 
tions on the tranſit, the obſervatory Was ſet up, and the 
name of Point Venus given to the ſpot. Here a guard was 
conſtantly kept day and night, which was relieved with | 
as much exacineſs as in the beſt-regulated fortified town. 


* 


In throwing up intrenchments, and cutting pickets and 
faſcines, many of the natives voluntarily aflifted, bring- 


ing the timbers from the wood where they had been cut, 
with great alacrity. Mr. Cook, indeed, had been ſo ſeru- 


COOK's FIRST VOYAGE: 


| 
| 
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purchaſed every ſtake which was uſed upon this occaſion, 
and did not cut down a fingle tree till he had firſt ob- 
tained permiſſion; | 

The propenſity of theſe people to ſteal, appeared as 
ſoon as any intercoutſe took place. The fir time the 
gentlemen went aſhore from the ſhip, Dr. Solander loſt 
an opera glaſs in a ſhagreen caſe, and Mr. Monkhouſe; 
the ſurgeon, a ſnuff- box; but by making a proper uſe of 
that aſcendency over their minds and paſſions, which Mr. 
Banks and Mr. Cook eminently poſſeſſed; the ſtolen 


goods were ſoon recovered. Another theft was attended 


with worſe conſequences: On the 15th of April, whilſt 
Mr. Cook was making an excurſion up the country, to 
endeayour to procure ſome hogs, having left the thirteen 

marines and a petty officer to guard the tent which was 
erected on the point, one of the 7ndians watched an op- 
portunity, and, ſnatching away a muſket from a ſentinel 
on duty, fled with it precipitately. The midſhipman . 
who commanded the party, with great inhumanity or- 
dered them to fire; and twelve. pieces were diſcharged 
among the flying crowd, but happily without effect. 
The petty officer, obſerving that the thief did nor fall; 
purſued him himſelf, and ſhot him dead. Seamen have 
always been found forward to puniſh the flightefſt tranſ- 
greſſion in theſe children of nature, with inſtant death: 
hardineſs, and a contempt of danger, produte cruelty and 
a thirſt for blood; the man who is ready on all occaſions 
to expoſe his own life, knows not how to appreciate the 
value of life to another; the human breaſt muſt be me- 
liorated and ſoftened, before pity is capable of lodging 
there : yet to this wanton murderer of an barrgles 
ſavage; did every ſoul on board the Endeavour afterward 
ſtand indebted for the preſervation of their lives, as will 
be ſeen in the farther courſe of this voyage. The Indian 
thus ſlain, was however the only victim upon this viſit 
to the iſland ; and he was ſacrificed in the abſence, and 
to the great concern of the commander. When M. de 
Bougainville touched here, a tranſient miſunderſtandinę 
with the natives coſt four of them their lives. Captain 


Cook was the firſt circumnavigator of the globe who 


did not mark his track with blood. 
The unhappy fate of this guiltleſs thief furniſhed an 


% 


| opportunity for 3 manner in which theſe 


people treat their dead. They placed the corpſe in the 
open air till the bones became quite dry: a ſhed was 
erected cloſe by the houſe where the deceaſed had reſided; 
it was about fifteen feet long, and eleven broad ; one end 
was left quite open; the other end, and the two ſides, 
were partly incloſed with a fort of wicker-work. The 


bier was a frame of wood, like that on which the ſea- 


pulous of invading the property of any one, that he 


| 


beds, called cots, are placed, with a matted bottom, and 
ſupported by four poſts, at the height of about four feet 
from the ground. The body was covered firft with a 
mat, and then with white cloth ; by the ſide of it lay a 
wooden mace, one of their weapons of war; and near the 
head of it, which lay next to the cloſe end of the ſhed, 
lay two cocoa-nut ſhells ; at the other end, a bunch of 
green leaves, with ſome dried twigs, all tied together, 
were ſtuck in the ground, by which lay a ftone about as 
big as a cocoa-nut. Near theſe lay one of the young 
plantain-leaves that are uſed for emblems of peace, a. 

cloſe by it a ſtone axe. At the open end of the ſhed alſo 
hung, in ſeveral ſtrings, a great number of palm-nuts ; 
and without the ſhed was ſtuck up in the ground a ſtem 
of a plantain- tree, about fix feet high, upon the top of 
which was 1 a cocoa-nut ſhell full of freſh water; 
againſt the ſide of one of the poſts hung a ſmall bag, con- 
taining a few pieces of bread-fruit-ready roaſted, which 
had not been all put in at one time, ſome being freſh, and 
others ſtale. This minute examination of their manner 
of treating their dead, ſeemed to be very unwelcome to 
the natives. The food fo placed by the corpſe is deſigned 
as an offering to their gods. They caſt in, near the 
body, ſmall pieces of cloth, on which the tears and blood 
of the mourners have been fhed; for in their paroxyſms of 
grief it is an univerſal cuſtom to wound themſelves with 


M——_—. 


* * 


er * 


V It is highly probable that this is the ſame perſon whom Mr. Fourneaux cloathed in an Engli/h dreſs on the former voyage, and named 


Jonathan ; but of this the accounts are ſilent, 


+ Itvis ſo expreſſed in Hawkeſworth's voyages, Vol. Il. page 90, though in the introduction to that work, the complement of marines on 


— 


is ſaid to be twelve. 


a ſhark's 
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a ſhark's tooth. The mourner is always a man; he is 
dreſſed in a very ſingular habit (ſee a repreſentation of it 
in the plate). When the bones are ſtripped of their fleſh, 
and become dry, they are buried. Their regard to their 
dead is very ated os! Pay One of the ſhip's company hap- 
pening to pull a flower from a tree, which grew on one 
of their ſepulchral incloſures, an Indian came ſuddenly 
behind him and ſtruck him; and a party of ſailors, who 
were ſent to get ſome ſtones for ballaſt for the ſhip, had 
like to. have been embroiled with the natives, by pulling 
down. ſome part of an incloſure of this kind *. The 
. ſhade under which their dead are laid is called fupapotu; 
the incloſure in which their bones are depoſited is called 
marai; theſe latter are alſo places of e I 
It was impoflible to teach the Indians to pronounce the 
names of their gueſts; they called captain Cooke, Toote 
Mr. Hicks, the Arft lieutenant, Hete; Molyneux oy re- 
nounced in abſolute deſpair, and called the maſter Roba, 
from his chriſtian name Robert ; Mr. Gore, the ſecond 
-lieutenant, . was Tearro; Dr. Solander, Torane ; Mr. 
Banks, Tapane ; Mr. Green, Eteree; Mr. Parkinſon, Pa- 
tini; Mr. Sporing, Polini; Mr. Pickerſgill, Pedrodero; 
and in this manner they had formed names for almoſt 
every man in the ſhip. In ſome, however, it was not 
eaſy to find any traces of the original, and they were per- 
haps not mere arbitrary ſounds formed upon the occa- 
Hon, but fignified words in their own language; and it 
_ ſeems they could very perfectly remember theſe appella- 
tions at the diſtance of four years, by their enquiries after 
ſuch gentlemen as were abſent on the ſecond voyage by 
name. Mr. Monkbouſe, a midſhipman, they called Matte, 
which ſignifies in their language dead, becauſe he com- 
manded the party that killed the man for ſtealing a 
muſket, The neareſt imitation which they could reach 
of king George, was by calling him Xibiargo. | 
The reſidence of the gentlemen on ſhore would have 
been by no means diſagreeable, if they had not been in- 
cedſſantly tormented by the flies, which, among other 
miſchief, made it almoſt impoflible for Mr. Parkinſon, 
Mr. Banks's natural hiſtory. painter, to work; for they 
not only covered his ſubject, ſo as that no part of its ſur- 
face could be ſeen, but even ate the colour off the paper 
as faſt as he could lay it on: but muſquito-nets and fly- 
flaps in ſome meaſure removed the inconvenience. Syd- 
ney party tk in his journal +, ſays, that notwithſtand- 
ing theſe flies are ſo great a nuiſance, the natives, from a 
religious principle, will not kill them. But there is a 
ſtrange diſagreement in the accounts of different voyagers 
reſpecting theſe troubleſome inſets ; for M. de Bougain- 
ville ſays, this iſland is not infeſted by thoſe myriads 
of troubleſome inſects that are the plague of other tropical 
countries 1: and Mr. Forfler, in a ſubſequent voyage, 
ſays, not a. goat or muſquito — unpleaſantly 
about us, or made us apprehenſive of its bite . 
Tootabab, who was the king, or rather regent of the 
iſland, entertained the gentlemen with the muſic of the 
country. Four perſons performed upon flutes which 
had only two ſtops, and therefore could not ſound more 
than four notes, by half tones; they were ſounded like 
our German flutes, except that the performer, inſtead of 
applying it to his mouth, blew into it with one noſtril, 
while he ſtopped the other with his thumb: to theſe inſtru- 
ments four other perſons ſung, and kept very good time; 
but only one tune was played during the whole concert. 
Tonbourai Tamaide, a. chief, who ſnhewed the moſt 
friendly attachment to Mr. Banks, and the other gen- 
tlemen, was viſiting them on board the ſhip when a 
knife was miſſed. The general character which the na- 
tives had for being thieves, concurring with the cir- 
cumſtance of the chief being ſeated next the perſon 
| who had loſt the knife, fixed a ſtrong ſuſpicion on him; 
and Mr. Banks, though reluQaotly, accuſed him of 
having taken it. He poſitively denied any knowledge 
of it; and when the affair was cleared up, and the 
| Knife produced, which had not been ſtolen, but taken 
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ſtrongeſt emotions of mind, both in his looks and geſ- 
tures ; the tears ſtarted from his eyes, and he made figns 
with the knife, that if he had been guilty of ſuch an ac. 
tion as had been imputed to him, he would ſubmit to 
have his throat cut. The diſpoſitions of theſe people 
however, ſeem to be happily free from the ſmalleſt tincs 
ture of rancorous reſentment, or a ſullen ſpirit of revenge; 
for when the innocence of Toubourai Tamaide was thus 
certified, Mr. Banks could not but feel himſelf much con- 
cerned at the groundleſs charge that had been made, for 
which he endeavoured to atone by preſents, and payin 
him particular marks of attention; theſe preſently obli- 
terated all remembrance of the tranſaQion from the breaſt 
of the placid chief. But alas! when poor Tamaide had 
eſtabliſhed, among the gentlemen of the ſhip, a character 
for immaculate honeſty, one private act of theft ſullied 
his fair fame. A parcel of nails, which lay in a corner 
of the cabin, and which were larger than any that had 
been produced in barter, was a temptation too ſtrong to 
be reſiſted; the poor chief was overcome by it, and at 
different times ſecreted five of theſe ineſtimable rarities, 
He happened to be detected, one was found upon him, 
and he, who was thought to have been the only exception 
to the general character of pilferers which had been given 
to theſe Indians, was found to poſſeſs a portion of the 
ſame ſpirit. His ſhame and forrow, on the detection, 
was very apparent; but though he promiſed to return all 
his ſtolen-goods, yet when he went home, he choſe rather 
to remove into the country, than fulfil his engagements ; 
and no after-perſuaſion could induce him to part with 
what he had thus unwarrantably acquired. Great al- 
lowances, however, ought certainly to be made for the 
pilfering propenſity ſo prevalent among theſe people; 
for an * among penny knives and beads, or even 
nails and broken glaſs, is in the ſame ſtate of trial with 
the meaneſt ſervant in Europe, among unlocked coffers of 
jewels and gold 5. 6g 153 W 

The ſhip's butcher was charged, by the ſame Tou- 
bourai Tamaide, with having, by threats and menaces 
of death, obtained a ſtone hatchet, in exchange for a nail, 
from a woman; being found guilty of the offence, he 
was ordered by the captain to be ſtripped, and tied up to 
the rigging, there to receive a certain number of laſhes, 
The natives viewed this tranſaction very attentively, and 
on the firſt ſtroke being given they interpoſed, and with 
great emotion entreated for the delinquent's pardon : but 
an example being neceſſary, both to deter the natives and 
ſhip's company from acts of violence, and to ſhew the 
impartial manner in which [juſtice was adminiſtered on 
offenders, they interceded in vain; on which they expreſs- 
ed their ſorrow and pity, by tears and exclamations *. 
At another time, Mr. Banks received a haſty meſſage, 
informing him that poor Tamaide was dying of poiſon, 
which ſome of the-ſhip's company had given him. He 
ſat out immediately, and found his Indian friend leaning 
his head againſt a poſt, in an attitude of the utmoſt lan- 
guor and deſpondency ; he had juſt before brought up a 
folded leaf which he had ſwallowed, and which thoſe 
about him ſaid contained ſome of the poiſon, which was 
producing his death. Mr. Banks was not a little pleaſed 
to find, on opening this deadly portion, that it was no- 
thing more than a chew of tobacco, which having been 
given to him, he had ſwallowed.” + Whilſt the leaf, and 
its contents, were examining, the poor deſpairing Indian 
looked up to Mr. Banks with the moſt piteous aſpect. 
By the help of cocoa-nut milk, of which he drank plenti- 
fully, he was ſoon relieved from his ſickneſs and the ap- 
prehenſions of immediate death ++. At another time, 
this chief, being viſited by Mr. Banks, ſuddenly ſeized the 
gun which his gueſt had in his hand, cocked it, and 
holding it up in the air, drew the trigger, but it happened 
only to flaſh in the pan. As it was highly proper to keep 
theſe people in ignorance of the uſe of fire-arms, this li- 
berty was ſeverely reproved by Mr. Barks. The creft- 


| 


away by one of the ſervants, the chief expreſſed” the 


fallen chief bore the reprimand very patient - 
with all his 


| ly but his vi- 
ſitor had no ſooner left him, than he ſat oft, 
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| - Banks, as a preſent from the lady, wha, with her friend 


Tat WORLD. COOK?s, FA 
family and furniture, to a remote part of the iſland, His 
friendſhip and influence were of too much conſequence, in 
ſupplying the ſhip with proviſions, to ſuffer this miſun- 
*. TA87 Wu to continue. Mr. Banks, therefore, deter- 
mined to follow him, and adjuſt the difference. He 
found him fitting in the middle of a large circle of peo- 
ple, himſelf apparently abſorbed in grief and deſpair, and 
the countenance of all around him betokening the ſame 
ſenſations. On Mr. Banks's entering the circle, a wo- 
man expreſſed her trouble, by ſtriking a ſhark's tooth in- 
to her head ſeveral times, till it was covered with blood; 


but the endeavours of Mr. Banks to diflipate this general | 


loom were not ineffectual, and the ſame friendly inter- 
courſe was eſtabliſhed as before: the chief and his reti- 


nue returned to their former habitation, and the whole | 


was entirely forgotten. 

One Sunday, when divine ſervice was performed on 
ſhore, the ſame chief, and his wife Toma, were perſuaded 
to attend, During the whole ſervice they very atten- 
tively obſerved the behaviour of Mr. Banks, and very ex- 
actly imitated it; ſtanding, ſitting, or kneeling, as they 
ſaw him do. They ſeemed to be apprehenſive that they 
were employed about ſomething ſerious and important, 


by their calling to the Indians that were without to be | 


filent ; yet when the ſervice was over, neither of them 
aſked any queſtions, nor would they attend to any at- 
tempt that Was made to explain what had been done t. 
On the 12th of Hay, two ladies, who had not been 
ſeen before, honoured the gentlemen with a viſit, accom- 
panied by a man who appeared to be a ſervant ; they 
came in a double canoe, The firſt ceremony, on meet- 
ing, conſiſted in delivering to Mr. Banks, who happened 
to be the perſon addreſſed, ſome young plantain-trees ; 
after which, a large bundle of cloth was brought and 
ſpread upon the ground, piece by piece, in the ſpace be- 
tween M » Banks and the ladies: there were in all nine 
ieces ; but as ſoon as three pieces were ſpread one upon 
another, the foremoſt of the women, who ſeemed to be 
the principal, and was called Oorattoca, 5 85 upon 
them, and, taking up her garments all around her to the 
waiſt, turned about, with great compoſure and delibera- 
tion, and with an air of perfect innocence and ſimplicity, 
three times; when this was done, ſhe dropped the veil, 
and ſtepping off the cloth, three more pieces were laid 
on, and ſhe repeated the ceremony; then ſtepping off as 
before, the laſt three were laid on, and the ſame exhi- 
bition was made a third time. This was no ſooner 
finiſhed, than the cloth was rolled up, and given to Mr. 


came up and ſaluted him. He made ſuch preſents to 
them both as he thought would be moſt acceptable; and 
after having ſtaid about an hour they went away. This 
inſtance of lifting up the garments, in token of reſpect, 
is an znigue in the manners of theſe people; the conſtant 
manner of paying obeiſance being by uncovering, the 
body as low as the waiſt. On the 27th of May, a party, 
conſiſting of ſix perſons, paid a viſit to Tootabab, and, 
the diſtance being too great to return the ſame night to 
the ſhip, it was neceſſary to look out for lodgings. 
Oberea, who had arrived in a canoe, offered to accom- 
modate Mr. Banks on board it; the night being hot, 
Mr. Banks took off his cloaths, and Oberea kindly in- 
ſiſted upon taking them into har own. cuſtody, alleging 
that otherwiſe they would moſt certainly be ſtolen. Mr. 
Banks, having ſuch a ſafeguard, reſigned, himſelf to fleep 
in perfect tranquillity, having gone early to reſt, ac- 
cording. to the cuſtom of the country; but awaking 
about eleven o'clock, he ſearched in vain. for his cloaths, 
where .he had ſeen them depoſited by the miſtreſs of his 
wardrobe, whom he then awakened : ſhe ſtarted up, 
and on hearing his complaint, ordered lights, and pre- 
ared in great haſte to recover what was loſt. Tootahah 
bioſelf ſlept in the next canoe, and being ſoon alarmed, 
he joined Oberea to go in ſearch of the thief. Mr. 
Banks was not in a condition to attend them, for of his 
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and many other things that were in the pockets, were 
Fong: His noble friends ſoon returned, but without 
aving obtained any intelligence either of the cloaths or 
the thief; and, notwithſtanding the counterfeit ſolicitude 
of the lady and the regent, it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that 
they were both acceſſaries, if not principals in the 
robbery. Indeed, when the company aſſembled in the 
morning, every one, Dr. Selander excepted, had loſt ſome, 
part or other of his apparel ;_ and captain Cost had loſt 
his ſtockings though he had not ſlept at all, Theſe ar- 
ticles of dreſs were never afterward 3 of. 3 
When the obſervatory was ſet up, the aſtronomical 
8 with ſome other inſtruments, were taken on 
ore, and depoſited in the tent, from whence however, 
before the next morning, the quadrant was ,conveyed; 
away, with the packing-caſe in which it lay, nd which 
was eighteen inches ſquare, although a ſentinel had been 
poſted the whole night at the tent door. This was u 
| moſt alarming loſs, as it threatened entirely to fruſtrate 
| he voyage; but the commander 


the chief intention of t 
having got the chiefs into his power, by. a ſtern and pe- 
remptory requiſition of the ſtolen goods, recovered every 
ching befare the eveniog. . „ l fora i = no 
When the day of AL" drew near t, Mr. Cyol 
determined, in conſequence of ſome bints which had 
been given him by lord Morton, who was preſident of the 
Royal Society when the Endeavour left England &, to 
ſend out two parties to obſerve the tranſit from othet 
ſituations. A party was therefore ſent weſtward, to the 
little iſland of Eimao, called by captain Vallis, Duke of 
Yor#'s Iſland, under the direction of Mr. Gore, whilſt ang+ 
ther, with Mr. Hicks, the firſt lieutenant, went eaſtward 
in the ee for the ſame purpoſe. The obſervation 
was ſucceſsfully made by the aſtronomers at Point Venus, 
as well as by the parties.deputed fram them; a particu- 
lar account of which. may be ſeen in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattians, vol. Ixi, part 2. page 397 & ſeg. By 2 
compariſon of the obſeryations made on this tranſit, from 
the various parts of the globe, on which it was viewed 
by men of ſcience, ſent out for that purpoſe by many 
learned bodies in Europe, the — of the uniyerſe has, 
in ſome particulars, become better underſtood; the diſ- 
tance of the ſun from the earth is now found to be about 
thirteen millions of miles greater than it had ever been 
calculated at before,) In the year 1761, a tranſit of 
Venus over the ſun's diſk was obſerved in ſeveral parts 
of Europe with great accuracy; in conſequence of that 
contact, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth was found 
to be greater than, was imagined, by fourteen millions of 
miles. The diftance between the great luminary and 
this planet, as now ſettled, is one hundred and eight 
millions of miles; and the obſervations made in the 
South Sea, when compared with thoſe made in Europe 
on the ſame occaſion, as they take in the wideſt poſſible 
range, tend greatly to aſſiſt the human mind, when tra- 
verling the immenſity of ſpace, and fixing the poſition 
of the orbs. 5 SED | ; 
Whilſt the planet was in contact with the ſun, Mr. 
Banks took Tarraa, the king of the iſland gf Eimas, and 
his ſiſter, who was pen Nuna, with of their 
principal attendants, among whom were Nee very 
handſome young women, to the obſervatory, and ſhewed 
them the phænomenon; endeavouring at the ſame time 
to make them underſtand, that he and his companions ' 
had come from their own country on purpoſe to ſee it. 
The people of this iſland diſtinguiſh all the ſtars ſepa- 
rately by names, and know in what part of the -heaveng 
they will appear, in. any of the months during which 
they are viſible in their horizon; they alſo know the 
time of their annual appearing and diſappearing, with 
more preciſion than will eaſily be believed by an Euro- 
tan aſtronomer, They have likewiſe a wonderful ſa- 
gacity in foretelling the weather, at leaſt the quarter 
from whence the wind will blow :. this they did- with 
much greater certainty than our nautical p IG 
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apparel ſcarce any thing was left him but his breeches 
his coat and waiſtcoat, with his piſtols, powder-horn, 
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having proved as favourable as could be defired, Mr. 
Cook continued on the iſland upward of five weeks 
longer, in which time he made the circuit of the iſland 
in the pinnace, accompanied by Mr. Banks, for the pur 
poſe of ſketching out the coaſt and harbours, in which 
was employed five days, from the 26th of June to the 
Ht of Fuly. He proceeded eaſtward, and on the firſt 
day reached the harbour where MH. de Bougainville lay, 
which is called by the natives Ohidea: here they met 
with a chief named Orette, whoſe brother had embarked 
with that officer, and of whom we have already ſpoken. 
Here too was Oorattosa, the lady who had! paid her 
compliments to Mr. Banks in fo ſingular a manner, and 
a chief named Tituboalo, who ſignified to Mr. Cook, that 
ke-muſt not go to the ſouthward of the iſland, as the 
country there was inhabited by a people who were not 
ſubject to Tootahah, and who would kill the whole party. 
This information had no other effect, than to induce the 
to load their pieces with ball: which was ſo well 
underſtood by Teruboalo, to be a ,precaution which ren- 
dered them formidable, that he now agreed to accom- 
ny them. The next morning the gentlemen landed 
on a diſtrit which they learnt was the dominion of a 
chief called Maraitata, which ſignifies, © the burying- 
place of men,” whoſe father's name was Pahairede, or 
4c the ſtealer of boats.” Though theſe names ſeemed 
to favour the account which had been given by Tituboalo, 
it was found to be ill ſupported by fact; for both the 
father and the ſon received the party with great civility, 
brought forth proviſions, and at length fold a large hog 
for a hatchet. Not a ſingle bead or ornament was ſeen 
among the natives here, which had come from the En- 
deavorr, though ſeveral European articles of traffic were 
ſeen ; in one of the houſes lay two twelye- pound ſhot, 
one of which was marked with the broad arrow of Eng- 
land, though the people ſaid they had them from the ſhips 
thatlay-in Bougainville's Harbour. Many ſepulchral build- 
ings were ſeen, ſome of which were decorated with 
caryed boards, ſet upright, on the tops of which were 
various figures of birds and men: on one in, particular, 
there was the repreſentation of a cock, which was paint- 
ed red and yellow, to imitate the feathers of that animal ; 
and rude images of men were, in ſome of them, placed 
one upon the head of another. The iſland is 4 
into two peninſulas, connected together by a narrow 
neck of land; each of "theſe is a diſtinct government, 
wholly independent of the other. The name of the 
larger peninſula is Opoureonu, or Otaheite Nue; the 
ſmaller one, Tiarrabou, or Otaheite Ete. The latter was 
governed by a chief named Vabeatua; he is deſcribed as 
a thin old man, with a'very white head and beard. Here 
were ſeen a gooſe and a turkey-cock, which the natives 
faid had been left on the iſland by the Dolphin; they were 


both enormouſly fat, and ſo tame that they followed the 


Indians, who were fond of them to exceſs, wherever 
they went. At one end of a long houſe were ſeen fif- 
teen human jaw-bones, which were faſtened to a ſemi- 
circular board ; they appeared to be freſh, and there was 
not one of them that wanted a ſingle tooth. The whole 
of the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of the iſland appeared to be fer- 
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$ the ground here was ſtrewed with human bones, chiefly 
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ribs and vertebre. Theſe were the memorials of a de. 
ſcent which the people of the ſouth-eaſt peninſula had 
made about fix months before, when they had killed a 
great number of the natives. Oberea and Oame ſaved 
their lives by making a precipitate retreat to the moun- 
tains, whilſt the conquerors burnt all the houſes, and 
carried away the, hogs, with whatever other booty they 
could poſſeſs themſelves of, among which were the tur. 
key and gooſe already ſpoken of; and the jaw-boneg 
which were ſeen in the territory of the conquerors, were 
trophies of victory collected from the ſlain, as the Ne 7 
American Indians collect ſcalps. It is highly probable, 
that the numerous preſents which this diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonage received from captain Wallis, might excite the 
envy of her neighbours, and draw upon her domains this 
deſtructive invaſion: that the party who circumnavigated 
the iſland ſaw none of the ſpoils, except the two fowh, 
does not at all prove that they were not ſecreted in the 
country. But whatever were the motives which urged 
the men of Tiarrabou to this attack, the placid character 
of Oberea is very clearly depicted, in her pteferring no 
complaint to our commander of the treatment which ſhe 


had received, and attempting nothing which had the leaſt 


tendency to engage him to revenge her cauſe. 
Paparra is the ſouthern point of the iſland, as Point 
Venus is the northern, and to which it is exactly parallel, 


| The weſtern ſide of the iſland was coaſted without any 
material occurrence; and the party arrived at Matavai 
| bay on the iſt of Juh, having found the circuit of the 


iſland, including both peninſulas, to be about 30 leagues, 


| A reef of coral rocks encompaſſes this coaſt, except in ſome 


few parts. Here are ſeveral excellent bays and harbours, 
where there are room and depth of water for any number 
of the largeſt ſhips, The ftones every where bore the 
e n 
Mr. Coat relates, that the beſt articles of traffic on this 
iſland are axes, hatchets, ſpikes, large nails, looking- 
-glaſſes, knives, and beads; for fome of which, every thing 
which the natives had might have been procufed. They 


are indeed fond of fine linen cloth, both white and 


printed; but an axe worth half a crown, would fetch 


| more than a piece of cloth worth twenty ſhillings. 


vided 


When the Dolphin lay here, the gunner put one of the 
natives in poſſeſſion of an iron pot, in which he uſed to 
drefs his victuals while on ſhore, and the natives grew 
fond of boiled meat, of which manner of dreſſing they 


had till then been totally ignorant. Several iron pots 


were afterward given to Oberea, and ſome of the chiefs, 
which were in conſtant uſe, and drew every body to ſee 
them; but during the long ſtay of captain Cook upon the 
iſland, we hear nothing of this improvement in the culi- 
nary art, or of any farther aſſiſtance which was rendered 
this people, by ſupplying them with pots for boiling. 
However deſirous the natives might be to eat boiled 
meat, it was not adviſable to produce ſuch an article of 
barter as iron kettles, when a few ſpike nails, or a com- 
mon hatchet, would procure one of their largeſt hogs. - 

| OP are conſidered by theſe Indians as more delicate 
food than their pork ; ſuch as are bred to be eaten taſte 


tile and populous, infomuch as to ſurpaſs Opoureonu in} no animal food, but are kept wholly upon bread-fruit, 


thoſe particulars, although it is not above one fourth 


part as large. 


On the north weſtern extremity of Tiarrabou, or the 


_ ſmaller diviſion of the iſland, was ſeen the figure of a 


man conſtructed of baſket-work, rudely made, but not il} 
; it was ſomething more than ſeven feet high, 
and rather too bulky in proportion to its height. This 
_ wicker ſkeleton was compleatly covered with feathers, 
which were white where the ſkin was to appear, and 
black in the parts which it is their cuſtom to paint or 
Rain, as well as upon the head, which was deſigned to 
repreſent hair. Upon the head alſo were four protube- 
_ rances, three in front, and one behind, which had the 
appearance of horns, but the Indians called them tate ete, 
little men. This image was called Manioe, and was a 
repreſentation of Mautue, one of their Eatuns, or gods of 
the ſecond claſs. It was ſaid to be the only one of the 
Find at Otaheite. On arriving at the ſouthern coaſt of 


ureont, or the north-welt peninſula, they ſoon reached 


- 2 diſtrict called Faparra, belonging to Oamo and Oberee ; 


; 


heat. 
over the fire, and by ſcraping him with a ſhell the bair is 
taken off as clean as if he had been ſcalded in hot water. 
He is then cut up with the ſame' inſtrument, and his en- 
trails being taken out, are Carried to the ſea; and there 


cocoa-nuts, yams, and other vegetables of the like kind : 


| the gentlemen of the ſhip being deſirous of taſting wi 


dainty, had one, which was very fat, killed and dreſſe 
after the manner of the country, and they all agreed that 
it made a very good diſh. The animal is ſuffocated, by 
his mouth and noſe being cloſe ſtopped with the Ng, 
which operation is continued above a quarter of an hour. 
In the mean time a hole is made in the ground about a 
foot deep, in which a fire is kindled, and ſome ſmall. 
ſtones Foe in layers alternately with the wood, to 
The dog, when dead, is ſinged by holding him 


waſhed; they are afterward put into cocoa-nut” ſhells, 
with what blood cotnes from the body, and when the 


hole is ſufficiently heated, the fire is taken out, and ſome - 
of the hot ſtones being placed at the bottom, are covered 


with green leaves, upon which the dog with the entrails 


| is 


| : dans at Oxwhybes, which we ſhall relate in i 
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is placed, and other leaves being laid upon them, the 
whole is covered with the reſt of the hot ſtones, and the 
mouth of the hole cloſe ſtopped with earth : in ſomewhat 
leſs than four hours it is again opened, and the dog taken 
out, which is always found to be excellently well baked. 
To this account of their cookery it is neceſſary to add 
ſomething concerning the bread-fruit ; which grows upon 
a tree commonly about the ſize of a middling oak, which 
has leaves frequently a foot and a half long, of an oblong 
ſhape, deeply ſinuated like thoſe of the fig-tree, which 
they reſemble in conſiſtence and colour, and in the ex- 
uding of a white milky juice upon being broken. The 
fruit is about the ſize and ſhape of a child's head, and 
the ſurface is reticulated not much unlike a truffle : it is 
covered with a thin ſkin, and has a core about as big as 
the handle of a ſmall knife: the eatable part lies be- 
tween the ſkin and the core; it is as white as ſnow, and 
ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of new bread : it muſt be 
roaſted before it is eaten, being firſt divided into three 
or four parts: its taſte is inſipid, with a ſlight ſweetneſs 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the crumb of wheaten 
bread, mixed with a Feruſalem artichoke. Mr. Green, 
the ' aſtronomer, ſaw here a ſpecies of the fig, the 
| branches of which bending down, take freſh root in the 
earth, and thus form a congeries of trunks, which being 
very cloſe to each other, and all joined by a common ve- 
3 appear like one vaſt trunk; that which was 
ſeen here was ſixty yards in circumference. [ See a de- 
A this tree in our 722 volume, page 180. 

de ingenuity of theſe people appears in a variety of 
inftances, but in none more than their manner of making 
harpoons; which are of cane, and pointed with hard 
wood, with which they can ſtrike fiſh more effectually 
than an European can with one headed with iron, But 
they have no methcd of ſecuring a fiſh when they have 
only pierced it with their harpoon, and not killed it, for 
their inſtrument is not faſtened to a line. 5 
They conſtantly, both men and women, waſh their 
whole bodies three times a day in running water, and are 
temarkably cleanly in their cloaths . Captain Cook re- 
lates an inſtance which he ſaw, of their amazing expert- 
neſs in the water. On a part of the ſhore where a tre- 
mendouſly high ſurf broke, inſomuch that no European 
boat could live in it, and the beſt ſwimmer in Europe, he 
was perſuaded, could not have preſerved himſelf from 
_ drowning, if by any accident he had been expoſed to its 
fury, as the ſhore was covered with pebbles and large 
ſtones ; yet here were ten or twelve Indians ſwimming 
for their amuſement. Whenever a ſurf broke near them, 
they dived under it, and roſe again on the other fide. 
The ſtern of an old cande added much to their ſupport ; 
this they took before them, and ſwam out with it as far 


as the outermoſt breach; when two or three petting into 


it, and turning the ſquare end to the breaking wave, 
were driven in toward the ſhore with incredible rapi- 
dity, ſometimes almoſt to the beach; but generally the 
wave hroke over them before they got half way, in which 
caſe they dived, and roſe on the other fide with the canoe 
in their hands, and ſwimming out with it again, were 


again driven back. This amazing expertneſs drew the 


captain's attention for more than half an hour, during 
which time none of the ſwimmers attempted to come on 
| ſhore, but ſeemed to enjoy the ſport in the higheſt 

degree . : 1 | 
When the Endeavour was about to leave the iſland, 
Clement "Webb and Samuel Gibſon, two marines, both 


. young men, deſerted in the night from the ſhip, and con- 


c2aled themſelves in the mountains inland, being ſo 
much delighted with the country, as to be deſirous of be- 
coming naturalized Olabeiteans, 7 ſtrongly attached 
themſelyes to two girls. It coft Mr. Coo# much trouble, 
and the loſs of a day in failing, to recover theſe men, 
which however was effected. Gibſon had made a greater 
_ - proficiency in the language than any ſeaman on board, 
which greatly recemmended him to the natives. 


tlemen of the ſhip was Tupia, whom we have already 


mentioned as the principal officer to Oberea. He was | 


* 


11 


Among the Indians who affociated moſt with the gen - 


| 
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alſo the chief tbowa, or prieſt of the iſland, and of coutſe 
well ſkilled in the religion of his country; to which he 
added a knowledge of navigation, and an acquaintance 
with the number and ſituation of the neighbourin 
iſlands. When the ſhip was about to depart, he beg 


to accompany the gentlemen. on their VOYage 3 which 


requeſt was readily complied with, as, by means of 
a perſon ſo intelligent and accompliſhed, much Informa- 
tion concerning the cuſtoms and manners of theſe people 
might be obtained ; he therefore went on board, attended 
by a boy about thirteen years of age, his ſervant, named 


Tayeto. When the ſhip weighed anchor the Indians on 
board took their leaves, and wept with a decent and fi- 


lent ſorrow, in which there was ſomething extremely 
ſtriking and tender. The people in the canoes, on the 
contrary, ſeemed to vie with each other in the loudneſs of 
their lamentations, in which there was, perhaps, more 
affectation than real concern. Tupia ſuſtained himſelf 
in this ſcene with a firmneſs and reſolution truly admi- 
rable. He wept indeed, but the effort that he made to 
conceal his tears, concurred with them to do him ho- 


nour. He ſent his laſt preſent to Potomai, a favourite 


miſtreſs of one of the chiefs, and then went with Mr. 
Banks to the maſt-head, waving to the canoes as long as 
they continued in ſight. On Thurſaay the 1 3th of July, 
1769, the ſhip failed from this agreeable ſpot, having 
ſtayed there juſt three months. 5 
he viſits which Europeans have lately made to the 
iſlands in the South Sea would certainly have been pro- 
ductive of conſiderable advantages to the natives, by fur- 
niſhing them with uſeful implements, and new ſpecies of 
vegetables and animals, if theſe ſervices had not been 
greatly counterbalanced by the miſchief introduced. 
trong liquors indeed, produced by diſtillation (of which, 
by their intercourſe with Europeans, the Indians on the 


American continent are become ſo immoderately fond, 


that thoſe baneful draughts are daily deſtroying their race, 
and debaſing their character) have found no admirers 
among the Tropical iſlanders ; of whom many of higher 
rank were found to be devoted to an intoxicating liquor 


before they had ſeen the face of an European: but an 
y fatal to health and enjoyment has been 


evil equal een 
ſpread amongſt them, On leaving this iſland, more 
than one half of the Zndeavour's crew were found to be 


infected with the venereal diſeaſe, which they had con- 


trated during their ſtay here. It was ſuppoſed that the 


crews of M. de Bougainville's ſhips had imparted it; but 


ſome facts, which occurred in captain Czo#'s third voyage, 
when the ſhips were among the Sandwich iſlands, ſeem 
to render this matter problematical, as will be no- 


ticed hereafter. The natives diſtinguiſhed it by a name "2 


of the ſame import with rottenneſs, but of a more exten- 
five ſignification. They deſcribed, in the moſt pathetic 
terms, the ſufferings which the firſt victims to its rage 
endured, and told 


that it ſpread an univerſal terror and conſternation among 


the inhabitants, ſo that the ſick were abandoned by their 


neareſt relations, left the calamity ſhould: ſpread by con- 


tagion, and were left to periſh alone, in ſuch miſery as 
till then had never been known among them; but there 
ſeems to be ſome reaſon to hope that they had found out 
a ſpecific cure for it, as none were ſeen on whom it had 
made a great progreſs and one who went from the ſhip 


infected, returned, after a ſhort time, in perfect health. 


Both captain Cook and Mr. For/ter, in their relations of 


the firſt voyage made in the Reſolution, endeayour to eſ- 
tabliſh the opinion, that this ſcourge of licentiouſneſs was 


felt in the South Sea iſlands previous to any of the mo» - 
dern voyages that have been made thither, and that it 


was an indigenous'diſeaſe there; but, if that concluſion is 
well founded, how comes it to paſs, that in all the places 
where the Reſolution touched, both in her firſt and ſecond. 
voyage, which had been before viſited by the Endeavour, 
ſuch'as New Zealand, for inſtance, the crew more or leſs 
became infected by their commerce with the women, and 


not at all ſo at places which they viſited for the firſt time 


in the Reſolution? FI 
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A ſimilar inſtance of expertneſs in ſwimming, if not a more extraordinary one, is ie d by captain King of the In» 
ts proper place. See the laſt voyage, Vol, III. P. 1459 8 | 
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r. Cook that it cauſed the hair and 
the nails to fall off, and the fleſh to rot from the bones; 
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r. . 
From quitting Otaheite to the Arrival of the Endeavour 
. on the Craft of New Holland. 


* 


IRECTED by Tapia, our commander proceeded 
” weſtward to a cluſter of iſlands, about one or two 
ays ſail from Otabeite. On the 15th the weather was 
hazy, with light breezes and calms ſucceeding each 
other, ſo that no land could be ſeen, and but little way 
could be made. During this time Tupia often prayed for 
a wind, to his god Tane, and. as often boaſted of his ſuc- 
ceſs, which indeed he took a very effectual method to ſe- 
cure, for he never began his addreſs to Tan- till he ſaw a 
breeze ſo near that he knew it muſt reach the ſhip before 
his oraiſon was well over. On the 16th of Fuly they 
came in view of an iſland named Huaheine. The natives 
yery ſhy of approaching the ſhip, but they no 
—— ſaw Tupia on the deck than they advanced with 
leſs diffidence. The king of the iſland and his wife ſoon 
after went on board the ſhip : at firſt they were ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, and wondered at every thing that 
was ſhewn them; yet they made no enquiries, and 
ſeemed to be ſatisfied with what was offered to their no- 
tice, without fearching after other objects of curioſity, 
with which it was natural to ſuppoſe a building of ſuch no- 
velty and magnitude as the ſhip muſt abound. The name 
of this king was Oree ; and he propoſed, as a proof of his 
friendſhip for his new acquaintance, that captain Cook and 
be ſhould exchange names, which being readily aſſented 
to, the Indian was Cookee, for ſo he pronounced the com- 
mander's name, and the other was Oree, for the remain- 
der of the time they were together. In ſucceeding voy- 
ages this has been found to be the greateſt inſtance of 
good-will and attachment which the kings of theſe iſlands 
can give to a ſtranger, . Hogs were procured here in ex- 
change for hatchets. | 18 | K 
-'The moment Tapia landed on this iſland, he ſtripped 
bimſelf as low as his waiſt, and deſired the ſurgeon, who 
accompanied him, to do the ſame. He then ſat down be- 
fore a numerous aſſembly of the natives, who were col- 
lected together in a large houſe or ſhed; for here, as well 
as at Otabeite, a houſe conſiſts only of a roof ſupported 
upon.poles ; the reſt of the party, by his deſire, ſtood be- 
| bind. He then began a ſpeech or prayer, which conti- 
nued about a quarter of an hour, the king, who ſtood 
over againſt him, frequently anſwering in what appeared 
to be ſet reſponſes. 3 the courſe of Tupia's harangue, 
he rk nie at different times, two bandkerchiefs, a 
black ſilk neckcloth, ſome beads, two ſmall bunches of 
feathers, and ſome plantains, as preſents to their Eatua, 
er god. In return for theſe, he received from the kin 
an hog, ſome young plantains, and two ſmall bunches of 
_ feathers, for the Eatua of the {trangers.——T he general 
icaſe of religion which. prevails among theſe iſlanders, fo 
cut off as they are from all intercourſe with the enlight- 
ened part of their ſpecies, furniſhes a ſtrong proof of the 
natural tendency of the human mind to acknowledge a 
fuſt cauſe, and the exiſtence of an higher order of beings 
than any viſible on this earth, however confuſed and wild 
their notions may be concerning that fundamental prin- 


9 De Rx | | 
4 his iſland was quitted on the 19th of Fuly, and on 


parting the commander gave the king a ſmall pewter 


plate, on which was ſtamped this inſcription : © His Bri- 


tannic majeſty's ſhip Endeavour, lieutenant Cook, com- 
mander, 16th 7 „ 1769. Huaheine.” E 

alſo ſome medals or counters reſembling the coin of Eng- 
lard, which had been ſtruck in the year 1761, together 
with ſome other preſents, and the king promiſed that he 
would not part with any of them, particularly the plate. 
This iſland is fituated in latitude 16 43 S. longitude 
150 52 W. from Greenwich; is diſtant from Otaheite 


fore viſited by an European. Here is a ſafe and commo- 
dious harbour. Ihe productions of the earth on this 


for the cocoa-nuts 
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He gave him 


about thirty-one leagues; its circumference is about | 
ſeven leagues, and was ſuppoſed to have been never be- 


be a month forwarder than at Orabrite, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| 


Vor ARS ROUND 


the new bread- fruit was fit to eat. Of the cocoa-nuts 
the inhabitants make a food which they call Poe, by mix. 
ing them with yams : they ſcrape both fine, and having 
incorporated the powder, they put it into a wooden 
trough, with a number of hot ſtones, by which an oily 
kind of haſty-pudding is made, which was reliſhed very 
well by choc on board the ſhip, eſpecially when it was 
fried. Here Mr. Banks found no more than eleven or 
twelve new plants; but he obſerved ſome inſects, and a 
ſpecies of ſcorpion, which he had not ſeen before. The 
inhabitants appeared to be larger made, and more ſtout 
than thoſe at Otaheite. Mr. Banks meaſured one of the 


men, and found him to be fix feet three inches and an 


| 


half high ; yet they were fo lazy that he could not per- 

ſuade any one of them to go up the hills with him; they 
ſaid, if they were to attempt it the fatigue would kill 
them. Tupia deſcribed theſe people as not addicted to 
theft, and he might be right as to their general character, 
although one of them was detected in the act of pilfering ; 
for the people, when the culprit was ſeized, gathered 
round, and were curious to know what crime he had 
committed, which when they had learnt, they ſhewed 
ſtrong ſigns of diſapprobation, and ſentenced the offender 
to undergo a good beating, which puniſhment was im- 


mediately inflicted. 
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The next iſland which they made for was ietea, diſ- 


tant about ſeven or eight leagues, which they reached in 


the evening. Two canoes came off, each bringing a 
woman and a pig. The ladies received each a preſent of 
a ſpike nail and ſome beads. Another iſland to the 


northward, named Otaba, is ſeparated from this by only 


a narrow channel. Bolabela is another iſland, lying to 
the north-weſtward, and viſible from each of theſe ſpots. 
Tupia informed the gentlemen, that the men of this latter 
iſland had made a conqueſt of Ulzgtea ; and eight hu- 
man jaw-bones were ſeen tied to the model of a canoe, 
which was about three feet long, which, by the informa- 
tion obtained from the Otabeitean ſage, was underſtood to 
be depoſited there as a memorial of their invaſion and 
conqueſt, by the warriors of Belabala. Here was ſeen a 
fig-tree of the ſame kind with that at Orabete, the trunk, 
or rather congeries of the roots of which was forty paces 
in circumference. | 

On the 24th of July, in going out of the harbour of 
Ulictea, the ſhip was in the moſt -imminent danger of 
ſtriking upon a rock, This iſland is neither ſo populous 
nor ſo rich in produce as Otaheite, or even Huabeine. The 
ſhip afterward touched at Otaba, where ſome refreſhments 
were procured. Our navigator failed round theſe two 
iſlands to the northward : the ſhip having ſprung a leak in 
the powder-room, and bein * in ballaſt, ſo that, 
by being too light, ſhe could not, carry fail, before the 
wind, Mr. Czok thought it necellary to caſt anchor on, the 
weſtern fide of Ulietea, The carpenter was ſo long em- 
ployed in ſtopping the leak, that from hence they did not 
depart till the gth of Augu/?. On going aſhore, in the 
firſt houſe they entered they found ſome very young wo- 
men or children, dreſſed with the utmoſt neatneſs, who 
kept their ſtation, expecting the ſtrangers to come up and 
make them preſents, which they did with the greateſt 
pleaſure ; for prettier children, or better dreſſed, they had 
never ſeen. One of them was a girl, about ſix years 
old; her gown or upper garment was red; a large 
quantity of plaited hair was wound round her head, an 
ornament to which they give the name of Tamer, and 
which they value more than any thing which they poſſeſs. 
She ſat at the upper end of a mat thirty feet long, upon 
which none of the ſpectators preſumed to ſet a foot, not- 
withſtanding the crowd; and ſhe leaned upon the arm 
of a well-looking woman about thirty, who was probably 
her nurſe. The gentlemen walked up to her, and as 
ſoon as they. approached, ſhe ſtretched out her hand to 


receive the beads which they offered her; and no princeſs 


; 


were found full of kernel, and ſome of 


. by one man, who put upon his 


in Europe could have done it with a better grace. The 
people were ſo much gratified by the preſents which were 
made to theſe girls, that when Mr. Banks. and Dr, So- 
lander returned, the Indians ſeemed attentive, to nothing 
but how to oblige them; and in one of the houſes they 
were, by order of the maſter, entertained with a dance, 
different from any that had been ſeen before. It was 
head a large 
- cylindrical 
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cylindrical piece of wicker-work or baſket, about. four 
feet long, and eight inches in diameter, which was faced 
with feathers placed perpendicularly, with the tops bend- 
ing forward, and edged round with ſhark's teeth, and the 
tail feathers of Tropic-birds. When he had put on this 
head-dreſs, which is called a 7YVhow, he began to dance, 
moving flowly, and often turning his head ſo as that the 
top of his high wicker- cap deſcribed a circle, and ſome- 
times throwing it ſo near the faces of the ſpectators as to 
make them ſtart back: this was held among them as a 
very good Joke, and never failed to produce a peal of 
Jaughter, eſpecially when it was played off upon one of 
the ſtrangers. - [See an exat? repreſentation of this curious 
ornament in the general plate, marked L.] Here a company 
of dancers, conliſting of two women and ſix men, with 
three drums, were ſeen. Tupia, who appeared to know 
this iſland as intimately as his own, ſaid, that they were 
ſome of the moſt confiderable people there, who, though 
they were continually going from place to place, yet 
did not take any gratuity from the ſpectators. The wo- 
men had upon their heads a conſiderable quantity of Ta- 
mou, or plaited hair, which was brought feveral times 
round the head; in this were ſtuck, with much taſte, 
the flowers of the cape jefſamine, which rendered this 
head-dreſs truly elegant. Their necks, ſhoulders, and 
arms were naked: upon their hips reſted a quantity of 
cloth, plaited very full, which fell down below into lo 
ticoats ; their feet, which were in a manner conceale 
Y this covering, they moved with as much dexterity as 
any opera-dancer in Europe; the plaits above the waiſt 
were brown and white alternately, the petticoats below 
were wholly White. In this dreſs they advanced ſide- 
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dances of this country, and that of Hindoſlan, is —4 


other. One of the girls who performed here, had in 
her ears three pearls, one of which was very large, but ſo 
foul. that it was of little value. Nothing that was of- 
fered could induce. her to part with them, and they were 
ſpoiled by drilling. Between the dances of the women, 
the men performed a kind of dramatic interlude, in 
which there was dialogue as well as dancing; but for 
want of knowing the language, the ſubject could not be 


traced, Whilſt on this iſland, captain Coo received a 


| K. efent of the largeſt piece of cloth he had ever ſeen, it 


This canqueror of lietea, and terror of all the neigh- 


being fifty yards long, which came from the great king 
of Bolabola, whoſe name was Opoony; the title which he 
ere in te; language of the country was Lare rabis. 
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gentlemen of the ſhip, they n to pay their de- 
voirs; but how great was their ſurpriſe, Eken, inſtead 
of being introduced to a perſonage young and vigorous, 
with an nen and glowing countenance, expreſſive 
of an enterpriſing ſpirit, they, approached a poor feeble 
wretch, withered and deerepid, half blind with age, and 


abſorbed in fluggiſhneſs and ſtupidity |! 


The ſtrict notions, which are entertained of private 
property in theſe iſlands, may be inferred from Tupia 


pointing out to Mr. Cool, on this weſtern fide of Ulictea, 


certain diſtricts cf land which he had poſſeſſed, until they 


were wreſted from him by the Bolaba/an conqueror ; and 
the inhabitants bore witneſs to the validity of this claim, 


In this inſtance the miniſter of Qberea did not adopt her 


gentleneſs and moderation; for when the ſhip was ſailing 


out of the harbour, Twpia ſtrongly urged the commander 
to fire a ſhot toward Bolabola, although it was ſeven 
leagues diſtant z but it is highly probable he did not know 
that the deſtruction produced by great guns was confined 
to a much ſhorter diſtance, Mr. Cook thought proper to 
comply with. this requeſt, Whilſt the Endeavour conti-. 
nued about theſe iſlands, very little of the ſhip's provi- 
ſions was expended, a plentiful ſupply of hogs, fowls, 
plantains, and yams, being obtained : but the accommo- 
dation which a conſiderable live ſtock was expected to 
yield in the courſe to the ſouthward was not realized ; 
for the hogs would not eat European grain of any kind, 
pulſe, or bread-duſt; and all the fowls were ſoon ſeized 
with a diſeaſe which cauſed them to hold down their 
heads between their legs, and in that poſture they conti- 
nued till they died. To theſe fix iſlands, Ulietea, Otaba, 
Bolabola, Huaheins, Tubai, and Maurua, as they lie con- 
tiguous to each other, Mr. Cook gave the general name 
< Society Hands, not chooſing to diſtinguiſh them ſepa- 
rately by any other names than thoſe by which they were 
known. to the natives. They lie between the latitude of 
16910 and 16555, S. and between the longitude of 150? 
7/ and 152 W. from the meridian of Greenwich, They 
were quitted on the gth of Auguft 1769. 
Our navigator then. parſued his courſe to the ſouth 
ſouth-eaſt, and on the 23th made 2p aland which was 
known to Tapia, and called by him Obeteroa; but as the 


| natives appeared very hoſtile, and could. not be rendered 


leſs,ipimical by the interpoſition of Tupia, who converſed 
with.them very intelligibly, N harbour nor 
anchorage could be ound, 


natives unneceſſarily) would. not_ſuffer any party from 
the ſhip to land; but the circuit. of the iſland was made 
partly by the ſhip, and partly WAN. It lies in lati- 
tude 22% 27 8. longitude 150 4% W.; it is thirteen miles 
in circuit, rather high than low, but neither populaus 


nor fertile, in proportion to the other iflands that had 


been, ſeen in thoſe ſeas. On the 15th, Mr. Goat quitted 
this iſland, and continued his courſe ſouthwardly, in ex- 
pectation of ling. with a continent which had ever 
been ſuppoſed. to exiſt, and to which ſpeculating geogra- 
phers had given the name of Terra Auftralis Incognita. 
Having proceeded duting ten days without any occur- 


rence worthy of being put down, on Fride, the 25th of 


Auguft, they relieved the drearineſs of their gruiſe in ce- 
lebrating the 2 of their leaving * +, by 
tak ing a Cheſbiræ cheeſe out of a locker, where it had 
been carefully treaſured up for that occaſion, and tapping 
a-caſk. of porter, which proved to be very good, and in 
excellent order. On the aqth, one of the boatſwain's 
mates got ſo drunk by ſwallowing, part of à bottle of 
brandy, which the boatſwain had generouſly ſupplied him 
with, that the next morning he died. On the 26th a 
comet was ſeen, at one o clock in the morning; it was a 
little above the horizon, in the eaſtern part of the hea- 


They. were then in latitude 38. 20 8. Jongitade, 147 6 
W. Among sthers who obſerved this phanomenon was 


bauring iſlands, bappened at that time to be on his 


newly - acquired territory, which being, ſignified to the 
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Tupia; who inſtantly cried out, that as ſoon! as. it ſhould | 
be ſeen by the people of Bulabala, they would Fill the in- 


6 * 


ere: „Mr. Coo , from motives of - 
humanity (being unwilling to endanger the lives of the 


vens 3 at about half an hour paſt four it paſſed the meri- 
dian, and its tail ſubtended an angle of forty-two degrees. 


1 _ 
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* babitants of Uſretca, who would with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation fly to the mountains. 3 

On the iſt of September, Mr. Cook quitted his ſouthern 

courſe, being then paſſed the fortieth degree of latitude, 

and in longitude 147 29 Wwe. and proceeded in a 

5 weſternly direction to the thirtieth degree of latitude ; 

| then. g again to the ſouthward, ſtill keeping a 

| weſtern courſe, he came to the Jatitude of 39> nearly in 

which parallel he fell in with the coaſt of New Zealand, 


— . — 


| | on the 6th of Oeber. The firſt on board the ſhip who 
| deſcried this welcome ſight, was a boy named Nicholas 


— 
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from the ſea; which encloſed it on two ſides; and to the 
land it was fortified by a double ditch, and a bank raiſed 
on the. infide. The whole was executed with great 
judgment. It was encloſed by a palliſade about ten feet 
high, conſiſting of ſtrong pales bound together with 
withes. The natives called this Heppah by the name of 
IWharretouwa., Great quantities of darts and ſtones were 
laid up ready for annoying aſſailants, and a ſtore of ſern- 
root, which theſe Indians eat as bread, and dried fiſh, lay 


in heaps to furniſh proviſion in caſe of a ſiege; but no 


freſh water was ſeen nearer than a brook which ran cloſe 


Hung, after whom the commander named the projecting | under the foot of the hill. ¶ Ses the W of this 
i 


point of land there, Toung Nick Head. The country, as 45 in the plate] The perpetual ho 


they approached within the diſtance of ſeven or eight 

leagues, appeared very extenſive, and preſented four or 

five ranges of hills, riſing one over the other, and a chain 

of mountains above theſe, which appeared to be of a ſtu- 

pendous height. It ſoon became the general opinion 

that they had actually found the ſuppoſed continent. 

No. water was to. be obtained here but ſuch as was 

a brackiſh. Many of the natives 19 whom Tupia 

addreſſed, and, to the great fatisfaction of all on board, 

he was perfectly underſtood, as he and the natives were 

found to ſpeak only different dialects of one common 

language: but the fierceneſs and animoſity of theſe In- 

dians were not to be mollified. Tron, which in the 

South Sea iſlands had been found to be as effectual a con- 

ciliator of affection as gold elſewhere, was here held in 

no eſtimation, as not the leaſt idea was conceived of its 

vſe. Their attacks were made in fo formidable a 

manner, and muſkets fired over their heads having no 

effect, the cockſwain was at length obliged; to diſ- 

charge his piece at four men, who attempted to ſeize a 

boat, one of whom be ſhot through the heart. Not- 

withſtanding which, Mr. Coo and a party, the next day, 

proceeding along the hore in a boat, to ſearch for water, 

were ſo. furiouſly affaulted by ſeven Indians in a, canoe, | 

that, after having fired over their heads without impreſſing 

them with any fear, the party was "obliged, in ſelf-de- 

fence, to avail themſelyes to the utmoſt of their ſupe- 

riority, by which four of the dias were flain. Two 

boys, who were in the canoe, were made priſoners, and by 

kind treatment and attentions foon became perfectly eaſy 

and happy on board the ſhip. * They were afterward 

made uſe of to bring about a reconcihation'between the 

natives and the ſtrangers, and ſome preſents were made; 

but not a fingle neceſſary could be procured except 

wood, on which account Mr. Ceot gave this place 
the name of Poverty Bay, and quitted it on the 12th, 

It would be a tedious and unimportant employment to 

7 follow this perſevering navigator minutely in his circuit 

1 of this country, in which he was employed fix months 

| within 522 "Though he cannot claim the merit of 

having firſt diſcovered it, yet he has ſo accurately ſur- 

5 it, and, by a variety of obſervations, made in 

oo different parts, has ſo exactly aſcertained the latitude 

| and longitude, that the fulleſt and moſt ſatisfactory 

information is obtained concerning a part of our globe, 

which it is highly probable may in future ages be colo- 

nized either from þ ope or America, and become popu- 

lous and conſiderable. 333 ; 

At firſt our navigator proceeded to the ſouthward, but 

contrary winds conftrained him to reyerſe his courſe, and 

trace the country to the northward. - When he bad wea- 

| thered that promontory by which the ern ſhores of 

Nie Zealand are bounded toward the north; and which 

received from him the name of Cap Eeſt, he proceeded 

along that ſide of the ifland which looks northward; 
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fortification, to which the natives retreat when they are 
invaded by à ſuperiot force of their enemies. It was 
erected on an high point or peninſula projecting into the 
ſex. The n ſes calitheſe faſtneſſes Eppah or Heppab,. 
and, ſays Mr. Cook, the beſt engineer in Euroricould! 
not have choſen a fituation better adapted to 'enable a 


here he had an opportunity of examining'a very curious | 


lity in which- 
theſe poor ſavages, who have made every village a fort, 
muſt neceſſarily live, wilt account for there being ſo little 
of the land in a ftate of cultivation; and, as miſchiefs 
very often reciprocally produce each other, it may per- 
haps appear, that there being ſo little land in a ftate 
of cultivation, will account for their living in perpe- 
tual hoſtility f. The quantity of fiſh procured here 
was prodigious, and beds of very fine oyſters yielded 
ſuch a profuſe abundance, that the ſhip might have been 
loaded with them in one tide. The natives, for a few 
pieces of cloth, ſold as much fiſh, of the mackarel kind, as 
erved the whole ſhip's company. An old Indian named 
Toiava, who ſeemed to be of ſuperior rank, behaved with 
great prudence and honeſty ; thoſe of the lower ſort fre- 
quently gave a looſe to the moſt open and daring inſo- 
lence. On the gth of November, Mr. Cook and Mr. Green 
went on ſhore to obſerve a tranſit of Mercury; the wea- 
ther was remarkably fayourable, for not a cloud inter- 
vened during the whole tranſit. Whilſt the party re- 
mained there, Mr. Gore was commanding officer; and 
two very large canoes came to the fide of the ſhip, one of 
which had forty-ſeven men on board, all armed with 
pikes, darts, and ftones ; after behaving in a menacing 
manner for ſome time, they at length began to trade: 
ſome of them offered their arms, and one'man tendered a 
ſquare piece of cloth, which makes a part of their dreſs, 
and is called an Haahow. Mr. Gore having agreed for this 
ornament, ſent down the price, which was a piece of 
Britih cloth, and expected to have the purchaſe 'deli- 
vered; but the Indian had no ſooner got the cloth in his 
poſſeſſion, than he refuſed to part with his own, and put 
off in his canoe,” Upon being threatened for this fraudz 
he and his companions began to ſing their war- ſong in 
defiance, and ſhook their paddles ; ſtill however they be- 
an no attack, only defied Mr, Gore to take any remedy 
in his power, which ſo provoked him, that he levelled his 
muſket, loaded with ball, at the offender, while he was 
holding the cloth in his hand, and ſhot him dead. The 
provocation was indeed great, but the revenge was be- 
yond all proportion to the crime. The Indians who were 
with the party on ſhore, when they heard the rumour of 
this. tranſaction, retired in a body, but after a ſhort time 
returned, having received a more particular account of the 
affair, and intimated that they thought the man who had 
been killed deſerved his fate. A ſtrong proof that ideas of 
right and wrong are derived from nature, not acquired by 
education. But though they ſeemed to be very ſenſible 
that their countryman had acted criminally, yet, when 
they thus approved of his murder, they probably diſguiſed 
their real ſentiments, and accommodated themſelves to 
their ſituation with as much addreſs as an #uropear 
hackneyed in the trammels of deceit could have done; 
for when the ſhip was about to ſail from this bay r, Mr. 
Cook learnt from Toiava, that a general reſentment pre- 
vailed among'the Indians on account of this murder. 
Great quantities of iron ſand were found thrown upon 
the ſhore in ſeveral parts of this bay. This ſand is 
brought down by every rivulet of ' freſh water that finds 
its way from the country, which is a demonſtration that 
there is ore of that metal not far inland; yet neither the 
inhabitants of theſe parts, nor of any other which had then 
been viſited, knew the uſe of iron, or ſat the leaſt value up- 


ſmall; Humber to defend chemſelves sgainſt a groster““ 
The ficepneſs of che Cliffs rendered it wholly inacceſſible. 
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the ringt it vas called Mereuty Bay, latitude 469 45" 6; longhude 173 36K. 


on it, all of them preferring tho moſt worthleſs and uſeleſs 
trifle, not only to a nai}, but to any tool of that metal. 
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Upon one of the trees near the watering-place was cut 
the ſhip's name, and that of the commander, with the 
date of the year, and the month in which they touched 
there; and after diſplaying the Engliſß colours, Mr. Cook 
took a formal poſſeſſion of it in the name of his Britannic. 
majeſty king George the IIId. In this our navigator ſeems 
to have invaded the prior right which Taſman gave the 
Dutch to this country, according to the principles on 
which the law of nations is founded: a New Zealander 
indeed might with great juſtice deny that either the re- 
ublic or the kingdom had acquired any right to the ſoil 
which gave him birth.—But theſe claims are not likely to 
embreif the two powers: whenever the South Sea iſlands 
ſhall be ſettled by civilized communities, they will moſt 
probably be ſent out by the overflowing of population in 
North America, where the human ſpecies is increaſing faſt, 
and ſpreading wide, | 
The inhabitants here, though numerous, do not make 
ſo good an appearance as thoſe who were ſeen on the 
eaſtern coaſt : they have no plantations; their canoes are 
mean and without ornament; they ſleep in the open air; 
and do not acknowledge Terata, whom the other Indians 
ſpoke of as their king ; on the contrary, they ſaid, that if 
he was to come among them he would kill them. From 
whence it was inferred, that theſe people were vagrants 
and outlaws; yet they ſignified that they. had Heppahs or 
ftrong holds to which they retired in times of imminent 
danger. Theſe people inhabit a peninſula about ſeventy 
miles in length, but very narrow, in the centre of which, 
to the north-eaſtward, lies Mercury Bay; to the ſouth- 
weſtward it is detached from the main by a noble river, 
which there diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, Mr. Cook ex- 


plored this river with great care. Its banks were adorned. 


with lofty trees, one of which was found to meaſure 
nineteen feet eight inches in the girt, at the height of fix 
feet above the ground; it was found by a quadrant to be 
eighty=nine feet high, was perfectly ſtraight, and was ſup- 

ſed to contain three hundred and fifty- ſix feet of ſolid 
timber, excluſive of the branches. As he advanced he 
ſaw many others, that were ftill larger: a young one was 
cut down, the wood of which proved heavy and ſolid, 
not fit for. maſts, but ſuch as would make the fineſt 
planks in the world. This river was. named the Thames, 
it having ſome reſemblance to the river of that name in 
England : at the height to which he proceeded it was as 

broad as the Thames at Greenwich, and the tide of flood 
Was as ſtrong; it was not indeed quite ſo deep, but had 
water enough for veſſels of more than a middle ſize. 

An Indian who came on board the ſhip, whilſt in this 
ſtation, was detected in ſtealing an half minute glaſs, 
which was in the binnacle; for which offence Mr. Hicks, 
who then commanded, Mr. Cook being on ſhore, ordered 
him to be taken to the gangway, and there to receive 
twelve laſhes with a cat- o- nine: tails: after the puniſh- 
ment was inflicted, and the criminal was unbound, an 


wear ſtriped breeches. 


are uſed to ſtain the body was ſhewn 05 Indian, and it 
was found exactly to reſemble thoſe which are employed 


for the ſame purpoſe at Otahrite. Here too was ſeen the 
morus papyrefera, of which theſe. people, as well as thoſe 
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of Otaheite, make cloth; but here the plant appeared to be 
rare, and no piece of cloth was ſeen large enough for any 
uſe, but to wear by way of ornament in their ears. 
Whilſt in theſe parts, Mr. Cot, Mr. Banks, and Dr. 
Solander, attended by ſome marines, went on ſhore on an 
iſland, where they were attacked by a large body of the 
natives, whom however they repelled, by fen firing ſmall 
ſhot, and then diſcharging ball over their heads; the of- 


natives collecting in great numbers, brought the great 
guns to bear, and by fr 

intimidated the whole body, who undoubtedly had formed 
a deſign of cutting off the party on ſhore, On this oc- 


were hurt by the ſmall ſhot, and not a fingle life was 
loſt. When the undaunted and fierce difoſition of 
theſe ſavages is conſidered, it is matter of aſtoniſhment 
how ſuch an attack could be repelled without blood- 
ſhed; nor would it have had that happy termination, 
had not the commander exerted his utmoſt authority 


either through fear, or the love of miſchief, ſhewed as 
much impatience to deſtroy the natives as a ſportſman 
does to kill his game.” He adds, Some of our people, 


aſſumed the inexorable juſtice of a Lycurgus, thought fit 
to break into one of their plantations, and dig up ſome 
potatoes; for which offence I ordered each of them to be 
puniſhed with twelve laſhes.: after which two of them 
were diſcharged ; but, the third inſiſting that it was no 


tion, though it was a crime in an Indian to defraud an 
had received ſix laſhes more. - 

On the 5th of December the ſhip was becalmed, and the 
curity, ſhe was within a cable's length of ſeveral breakers : 
in tow, and the men, ſenſible of their danger, exerted 
themſelves to the utmoſt; at the ſame time a faint breeze 
ſprung up off the land, and the ſhip made head-way. 
ſhip ſuddenly ſtruck, but happily. went off immediately 


without receiving any damage. | 
When ſome of the natives were ſhewn the ſhip's ſeine, 


- | they expreſſed their contempt. of it by laughter, and ex- 
ultingly produced their own, which was indeed of an 
enormous ſize, and made of a kind of graſs which is very 

ſtrong ; it was five fathom deep, and, by the room that 
it took up, it could not be leſs than three or four hundred 


fathom long. Fiſhing indeed ſeemed to be the chief bu= 
ſineſs of life in this part of the country. About all the 
towns here were ſeen a great number of nets, laid in 


them from the weather; and in almoſt every houſe which 


making nets. 


extremity. of the country, Tupia enquired of the natives if 
they knew of any country beſide their own ? to which 
they anſwered, that they never had viſited any other, but 
that their anceſtors had told them, that to the N. W. by 
N. or N. N. W. there was a country of great extent, 
called Vimaroa, to which ſome people had failed in a 
very-large.canoe—that only part of them returned, and 


| reported, that after a paſſage of a month they had ſeen a 
country where the people ate hogs. Tapia then en 
| quired whether theſe adventurers brought any hogs with 


them when they returned? They ſaid, No. Then,” 


| ſerves, that it is remarkable, notwithſtanding the ſhrewd. 
neſs of Tupia's objection, that when theſe people men; 


| tioned hogs, it was not by deſcription but by name, 
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ficers too who commanded on board the ſhip, ſceing the 


ring a few harmleſs ſhot effeQually 


caſion, Mr. Cook informs us, that only two of the Indians 


in reſtraining his men, who, as he -himſelf expreſſes it, 


who, when the Indians were to be puniſhed for a fraud, 


crime for an Engliſhman to plunder an Indian planta- 
Engliſhman of a nail, I ordered him back into his con- 
finement, from which I would not releaſe him until he 
tide or current ſetting ſtrong, ſhe drove toward land ſo 
faſt, that before any meaſures could be taken for her ſe- 


the pinnace was immediately hoiſted out to take the ſhip 


Soon after this hair-breadth: eſcape from deſtruction the 


heaps like hay-cocks, and covered with a thatch to keep 
was entered, ſome of the people were ſeen employed in 


When our voyagers approached: toward the northern 


replied the Otabeitean, ** your ſtory is certainly falſe ; for 
it cannot be believed that men who came back without 
"hogs from an expedition, had ever viſited a country at 
which hogs were to be procured,” Mr. Cook however ob- 
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chan twenty miles diſtant (the country ſtretching out 
into à very narrow peninſula) was viſited by Taſman, 


© and called by him Cape Maria Van Diemen. Soon after 
- this promontory was paſſed, whilſt our navigator was 
-* proceeding to the fouthward, and had 


and five weeks in y leagues, During the gale 
- . they were happtly at a conſiderable diftance from land, 
4% gtherwiſe,” be adds, it is highly probable that they 


blade of verdure ſprt 


| * commander to keep aloof from the coaſt, In latitude. 


a7 SOON lagd began to afſume a better appearance, 
ling in g 
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conduct of our commander, whilſt it i 


refted to alk them whether 
veſſel as the Endeavear, or had ever heard that ſuch had | 


v_ ® 


ſwered in the 


tze har 
an old man named Typan, Who returned the ſame anfwor; 
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Midſummer of that hemifphere, the ſhip was atta 
_ a pale of wind, which for its- ſtrength and continuance 
dn fuch as he had ſrarceſy ever been in defore; and he 


never ſhould have returned to relate their adventures. 
On the north-weſtern coaſt the country wore the moſt 
Aiſtnal and inhofpitable appearance imaginable ; nothing 


* cceltent harbour, where an abundant ſupply 


Invaſion, a ſenfe of the irreſiſtible power 


"> 
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calling them Booah, the name by which they are known 
in the South Sea iſlands; but if the animal had been 
wholly unknown to them, and they had had no commu- 
nication with people to whom it was known, they could 
not poſſibly have been acquainted with the name “. 
On the 17th of December Mr. Cook reached the north- 
eaſtern extremity of this country, which he called North 
, and found to lie in latitude 34 22” S. longitude 
175 5 E.;: the north-weſtern point, which is not more 


| id had got into the thirtys 
ſch degree of latitude,” on New Yeat's Day 99 
ked by 


was three bene, rye ten leagues to the weſtward, 
ting 


Was to be ſeen but hills of ſand, on which ſcarcely a 


gering it not only forlorn but frightful, complicating the 
ideas of danger and deſolation, and impreſſing the mind 
at once with a ſenſe of miſery and death ; which led our 


gentle flopes, and covered with trees and herbage. 


In latitude 30 16/ was ſeen a peak of vaſt height tower- 
fo above K reg covered with -ſhow ;- it was 


med Mount Egmint. It lies near the n bus a large 
baſe, and riſes in a al aſcent. 3 5 
; the 15th of Jumury the ſhip came to un anchor in 


'of wood 
d water was at hand: the land here is one vaſt foreſt; : 

whilft che fea afforded vaſt quantities of the fineft (fiſh. 

* The firſt reception which theſe navigators received 

from the natives here was hoſtile and menacing, as it 

had every where been upon this coaſt; but the admirable 


inſt foreign 
hich was op 
oſed to them, made impreſſions equally ſtrong of 

indneſs· and good - will of theſe tremendous fi . 
h ſoon entered into a converſation with ſome: Indians 
o came off from the ſhore in two canoes, being di- 
they had ever ſeen fuck a 


theſe dauntleſs defenders of their ſtrand 


been upon their aft ? both which enquiries were an- 
q negative; fo that tradition Hhad-preſerved 
among them no memorial of Taſmin, though the ſhip was 
then ſu to lay only fifteen miles to the ſouthward'of 
rbour. in which he had anchored, and named Mur. 
derer's Bay. A finnlar enquiry was afterward made of 


but added, that his anceftors had to bim, that there 
once came to that place & final veſfel from a diſtant | 
country, northward, called imat (the name which 
erica been given to ir) in wach ere four men, 
pho upon their coming aſfivre were all käled fr. 
” bo ve in che canoes: — 
and ſome of the men, had a kind of hend drefe which 

ad not been ſeen before : it ennſtſted of a bunch of 

ack, feathers made up- in a found: form, and tied upon 
the top of the head, which-it entirely covered; and made 
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up; and a vaſt ſea, impelled by 
© the weſterly winds, broke upon it in a prodigious ſurf, ren- 
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On entering the harbour, the body of a woman was 
ſeen floating upon the water, which to all appearance had 
been dead ſome days; and the people afterward in- 
formed thoſe who enquired concerning it, that ſhe had 
died a natural death, and, according to their cuſtom, they 
had tied a ſtone to the body, and thrown her into the ſea, 
which ſtone they ſuppoſed had been diſengaged by ſome 
accident. 3 | 
Several circumſtances had occurred, in the courſe of 
the navigation round the northern part of this country, to 
fix the ſuſpicion that theſe people preyed on human fleſh, 
and a moſt indubitable proof of this practice prevailing 
among them was obtained here; for when a party from 
the ſhip, conſiſting of the commander, Mr. Banks, and 
others, went aſhore the day after their arrival, an exa- 
mining one of the baſkets in which theſe Indians depoſit 
their proviſions, two bones were ſeen, which, on cloſe 
infpettion, were found to be thoſe of an human body; 
the fleſh of which had been pretty cleanly picked, but ſo 
much remained as to make it manifeft that the limbs had 
been drefled by fare; and in the griſtles at the end were 
the marks of the teeth, which had gnawed them. Upon 
enquiries being made reſpecting this horrid practice, the 
Indidns, without the ſenſt heſitation, and with as much 
unconcern av if relating the moſt trivial fact, aſſured the 
8 td Who m Fufia acted as interpreter, that about 

ve days before the arrival of the Endeavour, a boat, be- 
longing ta their enemies, came into the bay, with many 
n that the man, whoſe bones had 
been ſeen, was: one of ſeven whom they had killed and 
eaten: to gain the fuller! credit to what he aſſerted, he 
took hold of his o- «Q arm with his teeth, and made ſhew 
of eating; he alſo bit and gnawed the bone which Mr. 
Banks held in his hand, drawing it through his mouth, 
and ſhewing by figs chat it afforded a delicious repaſt. 
The head is the odly pat on which, theſe cannibals do 
not feed, and fem that they extract the brains, Old 
Topaa after wait bienght four .of the heads of the ſeven 
people who had been thus devoured, on which the hair 
was entire, as was alſo the fleſh, which was ſoft, but it 
had by ſome matthod; been preſerved from putrefaction. 
Mr. \Banks purcbdſhbd-one of them, but the old man ſold 
it oe, guy reludtznee; and eguld not by any means be 
prevailed upon: to part with 3 ſecond, They are pro- 
bably preſerved as: wraphits,” like ſcalps in North America, 
and jaw- bones in the Seueh Sea iſlands, The Indians 
farther informed Tupac, that it was only their enemies 
flain in battle that they: thus deyour- In the wars which 
are maintained here no quarter is given. Among the 
perſons who compoſed the family where this ſavage feſti- 
val had been celebrated, was a woman, who had her arms, 
legs, and thigha, frightfullx cut iin ſeveral places; and the 
gentlemen were told chat ſhe had inflicted the wounds 
upon herſelf, in token of her grief for the loſs of her huſ- 
band, who had bees lately killed and eaten by their ene- 
mies in another dsſoent Which they had made. — But 


to-quit dis chilling fuer 

a te thip hy bt Bases Jeſs than a quarter of a mile 
diſtant; from the ſhare;; snd in the morning thoſe on 
beard were awakened: by. the. aging of - the. þirds, the 
number of which was incredible, and they ſeemed to 
ſtrain their throste id Emulation. of each other. This 
wild melody ſurpaſſei any thing which had been heard of 
the kind; it ſeemed: to be like ſmall bells môſt exqui- 
fitely-tuned'; aadpethabs: the diſtance: and intervening 
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2 | water might be na f adyantage*to the ſound, Upon 
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begin 5 od pg t. and, conti- 
nung their muſic until ſun-riſe, were, like nightingales 
in Euglami, filent the raft of the day. Many were 
wot whilſt fartirig on their neſts in the deer, which were 


enquiry they were informed, that he birds here always 
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T It is highly probable that this tradition relates to Taſman ; he loſt in this place four of his crew, which number the tradition has pre- 
the country from whence it came, the revolution of more than a century 
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is very likely to ſubſtitute fable fon f Theſe people ſeem to know of but one country beſide their own, it was natural therefore for them to 
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On the 19th-the armourer's forge was ſet up, and all 
hands on board were buſy in careening, and other neceſ- 
ſary operations about the veſſel, Fiſh were now pur- 
chaſed of the /ndians for nails, they having at length ac- 
quired ſome notion of their uſe; and in this traffic no 
unfair practices were attempted, 

The. commander having climbed an hill to view the 
trendings of the coaſt, found that the country which he 
had encircled was ſeparated from that in which the ſhi 
then lay by a ſtrait. On this hill he found a parcel of looſe 
ſtones, with which he erected a pyramid, and left in it ſome 
muſket-balls, ſmall ſhot, beads, and other things which 
were likely to ſtand the teſt of time, and; not being of Indian 
workmanſhip, would convince any European who ſhould 
come to the place, and pull it down, that other natives 
of Europe had been there before him. In another place, 
he erected a ſimilar pile of ſtones, in which he left a piece 
of ſilver coin, with ſome muſket-balls and beads, toge- 
ther with a piece of an old pendant flying on the top. 
The carpenter afterward prepared two poſts, which were 
left as a memorial of the Endeavour having viſited the 
place: they were inſcribed with the ſhip's name, and the 
year and month in which ſhe arrived in that harbour. 
On the top of one of them was hoiſted the union-flag. 
The natives readily aſſented to all this being done, and 
promiſed that they never would pull them down; but in 
that particular they do not appear to have kept their 
word. Our commander, at the ſame time, honoured this 
inlet with the name of Queen Charlotte's Sound, and, tak- 
ing formal poſſeſſion of this and the adjacent country, in 
the name, and for the uſe, of the king of Great Britain, 
the company preſent afterward drank a bottle of wine to 
the queen's health, and gave the bottle to old Topaa, 
who was highly delighted with the preſent. The en- 
trance of this ſound is in latitude 41* 8. longitude 175* 
15 E. The land about it conſiſts entirely of high hills and 
deep vallies; theſe hills are of ſuch an height, that they 
were ſeen at the diſtance of twenty leagues ; the country 
is well ſtored with excellent timber, fit for all purpoſes ex- 
cept maſts, for which it is too hard and heavy. The num- 
ber of inhabitants ſcarcely exceeded four hundred, who 
lived diſperfed along the ſhore. Upon any appearance of 
danger they retire to their heppabs or forts. In compariſon 
with the inhabitants of the other parts of this country, 
they are poor, and their canoes are without ornament. 
They had ſcarce any thing elſe but fiſh to diſpoſe of : at 
firſt they were very fond of paper ; but when they found 
that it would ſpoil by being wet, they would take no 
more z neither did they ſet much value upon the cloth of 
Otaheite, but Engliſh (roud-eloth and red kerſey were in | 
high eſtimation. 55 e . | 

On the Zzoth of Januaty, early in the morning, Mr. 
Cook ſent a boat to one of the iflands near the harbour 
for celery, and while the'people were'gathering it, about 
twenty of the natives, men, women, and children, landed 
near ſome empty huts : as ſoon as they were aſhore, five 
or ſix of the women ſat down upon the ground together, 
and began to cut their legs, arms, and faces with ſhells, 
and ſharp pieces of talc or jaſper, in a terrible manner: it 
was underſtood that their huſbands had lately been killed 
by their enemies ; but while they were performing this 
horrid ceremony, the men ſat about repairing the huts 
with the utmoſt negligence and unconcern. 

Old Topaa informed the gentlemen, that the country 
conſiſted of two WYhennuas or iſlands: that on which they 
were he called Tovy Poenammoo, the literal tranſlation of 
which is, the water of green talc 5” and Mr. Cook 
thinks, if he could have been better underſtood, it might 
have been found that this was the name of ſome parti- 
cular place where the natives procured their green talc 
or ſtone, of which they make their ornaments, and not 
a general name for the whole ſouthern diftrict. The 
northern iſland he called Zaheinomauwe; and to the land 
3 the borders of the ſtrait he gave the name of Tiera 

„„ or e | | | 
Mr. Cook quitted Queen Charlotte's Sound on the 6th of 
February, 1770. In ſailing out, the ſhip was carried by 
the -rapidity of the tide cloſe upon one of the iflands, ' 
which was a rock, riſing almoſt perpendicularly out of 
the fea : their danger encreaſed every moment, and the 


only expedient to prevent the ſhip being daſhed to pieces, 


as ſhe was within little more than a cable's length of the 
rock, was to drop an anchor, which was but an improbable 
means of ſaving them, as they were then in ſeventy-five 
fathoms water; however, upon veering about an hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms of cable, the ſhip was happily 
brought up. But this would not have been accompliſhed _ 
time enough to have ſaved her, if the tide, which ſet 
S. by E. had not, upon meeting with the iſland, changed 
its direction to 8. F. and carried the bark beyond the 
forem̃oſt point. a F 
Mr. Cook at firſt proceeded along the eaſtern coaſt of the 
northern iſland, until he came within ſight of the cape, 
which had before terminated his progreſs in a ſouthern 
direction, on which account he had named it Cape Turn- 
again. He himſelf was quite ſatisfied concerning that part 
which remained unexplored 3 but ſome of his officers had 
ſtarted a doubt, whether Eabienomautoe was an iſland; as 
the land might poſfibly ſtretch away to the ſouth-eaſt 
from between Cape Turnagain to the ſouthern extremity 
of the coaſt, which had been named Cape Palliſer, and 
which included a ſpace of between twelve and- fifteen 
degrees. In this courſe ſome Indians came on board: 
whoſe behaviour was courteous and friendly, They h 
no ſooner entered the ſhip, than they aſked for Mh, 
the name by which nails were known among the people 
with whom our voyagers had trafficked : Put though 
they had heard of nails, it was found they had ſeen none; 
for when ſome were given them, they aſked Tupia what 
they were? Momo is the name by which they diſtinguiſh 
a tool, commonly made of bone, which theſe people uſe 
both as an auger and a chiſſel; but what they did know of 
iron ſhewed that their intercourſe extended not lefs than 
forty-five leagues to the northward, which was the neareſt 
diſtance at which the Indians had made any exchanges 
with thoſe on board the ſhip, and their information muſt 
have been obtained from ſome of their countrymen. | 
» Our commander then proceeded to trace the coaſt of 
that iſland which was ſuppoſed to bear the name of 
Poenammoo. On the iſt of March he had reached the 
forty-eighth degree of latitude, his longitude at the 
ſame time being 172* E.: in the courſe of which navi- 
gation he fell in with an iſland about twenty-four leagues 
in compaſs ; it was called Banks's land, and is ſituated 
in latitude 43 22” S. longitude 173˙ 30” E. Our navi- 


(ow took a ſhort departure from the coaſt of New Zea- 


nd, which turns in a weſtern direction. As the ſouth- 
weſt ſwell continued, Mr. Cook was confirmed in the opi- 
nion that there was no land in that quarter; he therefore 
deſiſted from any further purſuit, and ſtanding to the north- 
ward, regained the ſouthern extremity of the coaſt. On 
the gth a ledge of rocks was diſcovered under the ſhip's 
bow, upon which the ſea broke very high, at no more than 
three quarters of a mile diſtant, and when they had 
five and forty fathoms water. A ſudden change of the 
wind to the northward enabled them to get clear of this 
threatening appearance : the danger was imminent, and 
the eſcape critical in the higheſt degree. From the ſitu- 
ation 'of thefe rocks, ſo well adapted to catch unwary 
ſtrangers, Mr. Coat called them the Traps, latitude 47 
217. They lie ſomewhat to the ſouth-eaſtward of the 


extreme point of land of New Zealand, which was called 


Cape South, latitude 47* 19“ S. longitude 167 48 E. 
A ſmall iſland, conſiſting of a barren rock about a mile 
in circuit, and five leagues from the main, was ſeen, + 


' ſoon after they arrived on the weſtern coaſt, which was 


called after Dr. Solander. Vit Cape lies in latitude 45 


| 54 S. longitude 166* 47 E.; fo that the weſtern extre- 


mity of this ſouthern iſland projects near fix degrees far- 
ther than that of the northern iſland. A range of moun- 
tains is ſuppoſed to extend nearly the whole length of 
Poenammoo : theſe were in one part called the ſouthern 
Alps, and in another, the ſnowy mountains. 
Bay lies three leagues to the northward of , Cape. 
A proſpe&- more rude, craggy, and deſolate, cannot be 
conceived, than that which this country affords from the 
ſea: as far inland as the eye can reach, nothing appears 
but the ſummits of rocks, which ſtand ſo near together, 
that inſtead of vallies, there are only fiſſures between 
them. From the latitude of 44 20” to 42 &, theſe 


mountains lay farther inland, and the ſea- coaſt conſiſts of 


woody hills and vallies, with much appearance of ferti- 
8 : 3% lity. 
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lity. March 28th; Mr. Cock anchored to repleniſh his 
watet caſks, having thirty tons of empty caſks on board, 
in which employment the men were engaged till the 
| 3ath:- The place which afforded this accommodation 
was named Admiralty Bay, which lies at a ſmall diſtznce 
from Ducen Charlotte's Sound; in the narrow ſea which 
- divides this country into, two iſlands, and which re- 
ceived the name of Ceot's Straits. | "7 
Whilft here, Mr. Banks examined ſeveral of the ſtones 
* which lay upon the beach, and were full of veins : they 
had a mineral appearance, but ke- did not diſcover any 
thing in them which he knew to be ore, In failing 
round the ſouthern coaſt, a number of white patches had 
been ſeen, which Mr. Coat ſuppoſed to be white marble, 
as they reflected the ſun's rays very ſtrongly, but Mr. 
Banks was of opinion that they were a mineral ſubſtance ; 
and, conſidering the correſpondence of latitude between 
this place and South America, it is not improbable but, 
by a proper examination, ſomething very valuable might 
be found. —This manner of ſpeaking, without reſerve 
or concealment, ſhews the liberal and difantereſted prin- 
ciple in which every difcovery and obſervation made on 
theſe voyages have been given to the world, and reflects 
the bigheſt honour on all concerned. No part of the 
country but the ſea-coaſt appeared to be inhabited, and 
eren there the people were found to be thinly ſcattered, 
and the number of inhabitants bore no proportion to the 
extent of the country : the whole of the weſtern coaſt 
a to be quite deſerted of people. On the 31ſt of 
March they had the laſt ſight of New Zealand, on which 
account the point of land which then appeared was called 
Cape Farewell, 
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The Navigation of the Eoftrn Cie of New Holland. 4 
N e ca om res“. (4 

3 Pare c Datavio ; ond , 

of the Ship to,England. 


N the 19th of 2 1770, our navigator made the 
coaſt of New Holland, in lat. 38“, long. 148 57 


E. The ſpot firſt ſeen received the name of Point 
Hicks, as the firſt lieutenant, who bore that name, 
was the diſcoverer of it. The body ef Van Diemen's 
Land, according to the account given by Tafmax in bis 
journal, publiſhed by Rembrantze, ought to have borne 
due ſouth, but no land was to be ſeen; and as the coaft 
trended N. E. and S. W. Mr. Cook could not determine 
whether it joined to Yan Diemen's land, or not x. Some 
of the natives were ſeen ; but on the approach of a boat 
toward the ſhore they fled, and could not be induced to 
enter into any intercourſe with their viſitants. Tupia, 
who had now become a good markſman, frequently 
ſtrayed by himſelf up the country to ſhoot parrots, in one 
of which rambles he met with nine Indians, who, as 
ſoon as they perceived he ſaw them, ran away in great 
confuſion and terror. Fiſh were caught on this coaſt in 
great abundance, and among the reſt a fling-ray, which 


weighed no leſs than 240 pounds after its entrails were 


taken out. The canoes here were found very much to 
reſemble the ſmaller ſort in New Zealand. Some of the 
Indians made a very ſingular appearance; for their faces 
ſeemed to have been duſted with a white powder, and 
their bodies painted with white ſtreaks of the ſame co- 
lour, which paſſing obliquely over their breaſts and 
backs, looked not unlike the croſs belts worn by our 
ſoldiers; the ſame kind of ſtreaks were alſo drawn 
round their legs and thighs like broad garters : each man 
held in his hand a weapon like a ſcymetar, about two 
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I They ſeemed determined to defend their coaſt, though 
_ | the party that landed were forty in number. -** I could 


| ſome children, who bad hidden themſelves behind a ſhield 
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feet and a half long. The pep where the ſhip had an- 
chored was abreaſt of a ſmall village, conſiſting of about 
ſix or eight houſes; and while the boat was hoiſting out, 
they ſaw an old woman, followed by three children, 
come out of the wood: ſhe was loaded with fire-wood, 
and each of the children had alſo its little burden, 
When ſhe came to the houſes, three more children, 
younger than the others, came out to meet her. She 
often looked at the hip, but expreſſed neither fear nor 
ſurpriſe. In a ſhort time ſhe kindled a fire, and four 
canoes came in from fiſhing. The men landed, and 
having hauled up their boats, began to dreſs their din- 
ner, to all appearance wholly unconcerned about their 
new acquaintances, though they were within half a mile 
of them. It was remarkable, that none of the people 
that had been feen had the leaſt appearance of cloath- 
ing, the old woman herſelf being deſtitute even of a fig- 
leaf 7. As ſoon as any intercourſe could be brought 
about, it was found that their language was different 
from that of the South Sea iſlanders, being quite unin- 
telligible to Tupia t. t 

T he coaſting along the egſtern ſhore of New Holland, 
although perhaps the moſt dangerous and meritorious 
navigation that was ever performed, is extremely barren 
of events to excite and gratify the cutiolity of general 
readers. | a 

When Mr. Cool firſt landed at Botany Bay, in 34* 8. 
152? 37 E. (ſee the map) fo called from the great quan- 
tity of plants which the gentlemen collected there, two 
of the natives came down, each armed with a lance 
about ten feet long, and a ſhort ſtick which appeared to 
be uſed as a machine to aſſiſt him in throwing it. 


not, ſays captain Cook, © but admite their courage; 
and, being very unwilling that hoſtilities ſhould com- 
mence with fuch inequality of force between us, I or- 
dered the boat to lie upon her oars. We then parlied 
by ſigns for about a quarter of an hour; and to beſpeak 
| their good-will, I threw them nails, beads, and other 
trifles, which they took up, and ſeemed to be well pleaſed 
with. I then made ſigns that I wanted water, and by 
all the means that I could deviſe, endeavoured to con- 
vince them that we would do them no harm. They 
now waved to us, and I was willing to interpret it as 
an invitation; but upon our putting the boat in, my 
came again to oppoſe us. One appeared to be a youth. 
about nineteen or twenty, and the other a man of mid- 
dle age. As I had now no other reſource, I fired a muſ- 
ket between them: upon the report, the youngeſt drop- 
ped a bundle of lances upon the rock, but recollecting 

himſeif in an inſtant, he ſnatched them up again with 
great haſte. A ſtone was then tlirown at us, upon, 
which I ordered a muſket to be fired with ſmall ſhot, 

which ſtruck the eldeſt upon the legs, and he imme- 

 diately ran to one of the houſes, which was diſtant about 

an hundred yards. I now hoped that our conteſt was 

over, and we immediately landed : but we had ſcarcely 

left the boat, when he returned; and we then perceived 
that he had left the rock only to fetch a ſhield or target 

for his defence. As foon as he came up, he threw a 

lance at us, and his comrade another: they fell where 
we ſtood thickeſt, but happily hurt nobody. A third 
muſket with ſmall ſhot was then fired at them, upon - 
which one of them threw another lance, and both im- 
mediately ran away. If we had purſued,” we might pro- 
bably have taken ſome of them; but Mr. Bazks ſug- 
geſting that the lances might be poiſoned, I thought it 
not prudent to venture into the woods. We 'repalred 
immediately to the huts, in one of which we found 
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"Gill continues, althou 


completing a difcovery. 
1 This diſimilarity of the la 


jeR by the learned Mr. Bryant, namely, that the ſeveral dialects are 
primary deſcont of theſe iſlanders from the Malay: is decided upon. 


ft is remarkable, that this uncertainty. 2s to the junAion of that point which has been called Far Diemen's Land, with New Hulland, 
Capt. Fourneaux was here in the year 1773, and Capt. Cook was ſtill nearer in the year 2777, without making any 
effort to aſcertain this fact; which is the firſt, and perhaps the only inſtance, that great navigator gave of a want of zeal in proſecuting and 


| ; 89593 | g f : | 
en by the natives of New Holland to that of the South Sea iſlanders, ſeems to furniſh an exception 
itor of Capt. Cook's Third Voyage (Dr. Douglas) in conſequence of the attention paid to the ſub - 
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univerſally derived from the Maſayan language ; from whence the 
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and ſome bark: we peeped at them, but left them in 
their retreat, without their knowing that they had been 
diſcovered; and we threw into the houſe when we went 
away, ſome beads, ribbons, pieces of cloth, and other 
preſents, which we hoped would procure us the good- 
will of the inhabitants when they ſhould return: but 
the lances which we found lying about, we took away 
with us, to the number of about fifty. They were from 
ſix to fifteen feet long, and all of them had four prongs 
in the manner of a fiſh-gig, each of which was pointed 
with fiſh-bone, and ver 313 We obſerved that they 
were ſmeared with a 5 ſubſtance of a green colour, 
which favoured the opinion of their being poiſoned, 
though we afterward diſcovered that it was a miſtake. 
They appeared, by the ſea- weed that was found ſtick- 
ing to them, to have been uſed in ſtriking fiſh. Upon 
examining the canoes that lay upon the beach, we 
found them to be the worſt we had ever ſeen. They 
were between twelve and fourteen feet long, and made 
of the bark of a tree in one piece, which was drawn to- 
gether, and tied up'at one end, the middle being kept 
open by ſticks, which were placed acroſs them from 
gunwale to gunwale as thwarts *.” This boldneſs of the 
natives was ſoon ſucceeded by an univerſal terror, created 
by the experience which they had had of the effect of 
fre-arms, not only by the ſmall ſhot which had been diſ- 
charged at the two champions, bur likewiſe by the num- 
ber of birds which they had ſeen killed by means of 
2 Here was ſeen a tree, the fruit of which, in co- 

our and ſhape, reſembled a cherry. There are but two 
kinds of timber- wood here, both of which are as large, 
or larger, than the Engliſb oak, and one of them has not 
a very different appearance. This is the ſame that yields 
the reddiſh gum like ſanguis draconis, and the wood is 
heavy, hard, and dark- coloured, like /ignum vitæ. The 
other grows tall and ſtrait, ſomething like the pine; 
and the wood of this, which has ſome reſemblance to 
the live oak of America, is alſo hard and heavy. There 
are a few ſhrubs, and ſeveral kinds of the palm ; man- 

roves alſo grow in great plenty near the head of the 
bay. The country in general, as far as it was ob- 
ſerved, is level, low, and woody. The woods abound 
with birds of exquiſite beauty, particularly of the par- 
rot kind: here are alſo crows, exactly the ſame as thoſe 
in . England, About the head of the harbour, where 
there are large flats of ſand and mud, there is great 
plenty of water-fowl, moſt of which are ſpecies en- 
tirely unknown. One of the moſt remarkable was black 
and white, much larger than a ſwan, and in ſhape ſome- 
| what reſembling a pelican. n theſe banks of ſand 
and mud there are great quantities of oyſters, muſſels, 
cockles, and other ſhell-fiſh, which ſeem to be the prin- 
Cipal ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, who go into ſhoal 
water with their little canoes, and pick them out with 
their hands. They were not obſerved to eat any of them. 
raw, nor do they always go on ſhore to dreſs them, for 
they have frequently fires in their canoes for that pur- 
poſe. They do not, however, ſubſiſt wholly upon this 
food, for they catch a variety of other fiſh, ſome of 
Which they ſtrike with gigs, and ſome they take with 
hook and line. All the inhabitants were ſtark naked; 
they did not appear to be numerous, or to live.in ſocie- 
ties, but, like other animals, were ſcattered about along 
the coaſt, and in the woods. Of their manner of life 
little is known, as no connection was formed with them, 
for they never would come near enough for a parley; 
nor did they touch a ſingle article of all that was left at 

their huts, and the. places they frequented, on purpoſe 
for them to take away f. At the ſight of theſe Indians, 
Tupia, with an air of ſuperiority and compaſſion, ſhook, 
his head, and ſaid that they were taata enos, © poor | 
wretches.“ A midſhipman, who had ſtraggled alone 
into the country, ſaw an old man and woman, and ſome 
little children; they were both grey-headed with age; 
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and rough; the woman's hair was cropped ſhort ; and 
both were ſtark naked. More to the northward is Her- 
vey's Bay, in which was found a true mangrove, ſuch as 
grows in the Weſt-Indies, and the-firſt of the kind met 
with in theſe ſeas. In the branches of this mangrove 
were many neſts of a remarkable kind of ant, as green 
as graſs, Whea the branches were diſturbed, they came 
out in great numbers, and puniſhed the offender by a 
much ſharper bite than the ſame kind of animal is elſe- 
where known to give. Upon theſe mangroves were alſo 
ſeen ſmall green caterpillars in great numbers: their 
foreheads were thick ſet with hairs, and they were ranged 
upon the leaves ſide by fide like a file of ſoldiers, to the 
number of twenty .or thirty together, - On touching 
them, the hair on their bodies was found to have the 
quality of a nettle, and gave a much more acute, though 
a leſs durable pain. More northwardly was found a» 
ſpecics of the buſtard, as large as a turkey, one of which 
weighed ſeventeen pounds and a half, It was _—_— 
agreed, by the gentlemen who ate of it, to be the be 
bird they had taſted ſince they left England, and in ho- 
nour of it they called the inlet Bu/lard Bay. It lies in 
latitude 24? 4/ ſouth, longitude 151* 42/ eaſt, Here are 
oyſters in great numbers, and of various kinds; among 
others the hammer-oyſter 4, and abundance of ſmall pearl 
oyſters. And captain Cook ſays, that if in deeper 
water there is equal plenty of fuch oyſters at their full 
growth, a pearl- fiſnery might be eſtabliſhed here to very 
great advantage \,” | | 
Thir/iy Sound, 22* 1& ſouth lat.; 149% 42/ eaſt long. 
Upon the branches of gum-trees here were found ants 
neſts, made of clay, as big as a buſhel, ſomething like 
thoſe deſcribed in Sir Hans Shane's Natural Hiſtory of 
Jamaica, Vol. II. page 221, tab. 258, but not ſo ſmooth, 
The ants which inhabited theſe neſts were ſmall, and their 
bodies white. On another ſpecies of the tree was found a 
ſmall black ant, which perforated all the twigs, and hay- 
ing worked out the pith, occupied the pipe which had 
contained it; yet the parts in which this inſect had thus 
formed a lodgment, and in which they ſwarmed in amaz- 
ing numbers, bore leaves and flowers, and appeared to be 
in as flouriſhing a ſtate as thoſe that were ſound. Here 
were alſo ſuch a ſwarm of butterflies, that for the ſpace of 
three or four acres the air was ſo crowded with them, that 
millions were to be ſeen in every direction; at the ſame 
time that every branch and twig was covered with others 
that were not upon the wing. Here was alſo found a 
ſmall fiſh of a ſingular kind; it was about the ſize of a 
minnow, and had two very ſtrong breaſt-fins. It was 
found in places quite dry, but did not ſeem to become 
languid by the want of water, for when it was ap- 
proached it leaped away, by the help of the breaſt-fins, as 
nimbly as a frog: when it was found in the water, it 
frequently leaped out, and. purſued its way upon dry 
round ||. From the great difference in the needle when 
3 on ſhore, and from other obſervations which 
were made, captain Gzok thinks that there is tron, ore 
in the hills. Along the coaſt of New South- Wales, 
as it was then called, the ſea in all parts conceals 
ſhoals, that ſuddenly project from the ſhore, and rocks 
that riſe abruptly like a pyramid from the bottom, 
far an extent of twenty-two degrees of latitude, or 
more than thirteen hundred miles... Off Cape Tribula- 
tion, ſo called from the diſtreſs which was endured there, 
and which lies in 16? & ſouth latitude, 145* 24” eaſt 
longitude, our intrepid, and hitherto proſperous adven-_ 
turers; very narrowly eſcaped the miſeries of ſhipwreck. 
On the 1oth of June 1770, at eleven o'clock at night, 
the ſhip ſuddenly ſtruck againſt a coral rock, and be- 
came immoveable, except by the heaving of the ſurge, _ 
which beat her againſt the crags of the rock upon which 
ſhe lay, and cauſed ſo violent a concuſſion that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty any one on board could ſtand - 


the hair an the man's head was buſhy, and his beard long 


on his legs. At the dawn.o ey N appeared at eight 
leagues diſtance, without any iſland in the intermediate 
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t By theſe voyages to the South "RY the hell virtuaſ have bean enabled to furniſh their cabinets with eftimable ſhells, at much more mo- 
derate prices than they formerly bore ; to the great mortification of a few, hole coltly collections uſed to contain the only ſpecimen of many 


ſpace, | 


ſpecies of ſhells;  & Hawheſur, III. 100. 
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1 Idem, 229, 130. 
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in with it the oakham and wool from the ſurface of the. 
ſail, which in other parts the water was not ſufficiently 
agitated to waſh off, This application ſucceeded (5 
happily, that one pump was able to reduce the water 
from the leak : and fo ſuſceptible are mankind of ſuddeti- 
joy whenever ſo partially relieved from imminent dan- 
ger, that ſcarcely greater tranſport could have been ſelt 
if they had been arrived in port, than this telief occa- 
ſioned. At ſix in the evening the ſhip was brought to 
an anchor for the night, in ſeventeen fathom water, at 
the diſtance of ſeyen leagues from the ſhore, and one 
from the ledge of rocks upon which ſhe had ſtruck. The 


556 


ſpace, upon which they might be ſet on ſhore by the 
boats, and afterward proceed to the main, if the ſhip 
ſhould go to pieces ; the wind, however, died away, till 
it became a dead calm, by which ſhe eſcaped inſtant 
and inevitable deſtruction. At eleven in the forenoon it 
was high water, but ſo much ſhort was the day-tide of 
that in the night, that e ſhe had been light- 
ened near fifty ton, ſhe did not float by a foot and a half. 
Thus diſappointed in their expectations, they proceeded 

to lighten her till more, by throwing overboard every 
thing that could any ways be ſpared. The water now 
to ruſh in ſo faſt, that two pumps could ſcarcely 


keep her free. At five in the afternoon the tide began to 
riſe, and with it the leak increaſed ſo much, that two 
more pumps were manned, but only one would work; 
three pumps, however, were kept going, and at nine 
o'clock the ſhip righted ; but by this time the leak had 
gained ſo hve >. wh, Try that it was imagined ſhe muſt go 
to the bottom as ſoon as ſhe ceaſed to be ſupported by the 
rock, So that the floating of the ſhip was anticipated, 
not as an earneſt of deliverance, but as an event that 


would probably precipitate the deſtruction of all on 


board. The boats were not capable of carrying all on 
ſhore, and when the dreadful criſis of the ſhip's foun- 
dering ſhould arrive, all command and ſubordination 
would be at zn end; a conteſt for preference was then 
likely to enfue, that would encreaſe the horrors even of 
ſhipwreck, and terminate, moſt probably, in the deſtruc- 
tion of every ſoul by the hands of each other; but if any 
e e the fate of the ſhip, a fate yet more me- 
lancholy awaited them : without any laſting or effectual 
defence againſt the natives, in a country where even nets 

and fire-arms would ſcarcely furniſh the means of ſub- 
Eſtence, there they would be condemned to languiſh out 
the remainder of life in a deſolate wilderneſs, without 

. the poſſeſfion, or even hope, of any domeſtic comfort, 
and cut off from all commerce with mankind, except the 
native ſavages who prowled the deſert, and who are, per- 
: haps, ſome of the moſt rude and uncivilized upon the 
earth. To thoſe only who have waited in a ſtate of ſuch 
ſuſpence, death has approached in all his wildeſt terrors. 


Every one ſaw his own ſenſations pictured in the coun- 


tenances of his companians. About twenty minutes after 
ten o'clock the ſhip floated, and was heaved-into deep 
water. It was ſome comfort to find that ſhe did not now 
admit —_ _ than ſhe Ke the rock; and 
though, ainin t upon the pumps, 
there was no lefs than 4 feet nine 5 1 — in — 
hold, yet the men did not relinquiſh their labour, and 
held the water as it were at bay: but having now en- 
dured exceſſive fatigue of body, and agitation of mind, 
= — 1 e hours, and having little 

ucceeding at they began to flag. 
them could work at the pumps more hon ee or ſix mi- 
nutes together, and then being totally exhauſted, they 
threw themſelves down upon the deck, though a ſtream 
of water was running over it from the pumps, three 
or four inches deep. When thoſe who ſucceeded them 
had worked their ſpell, and were exhauſted ia their turn, 
they threw themſelves down in the ſame manner, and 
the-otherg ſtarting 'up again renewed their labour. At 
eleven o'clock a breeze from the ſea ſpringing up, the 
ſhip was got under fail, and ſtood for the land. The 
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next evening ſhe came to an anchor within two miles of 
the ſhore, no harbour having been diſcovered. The day 
following was more propitious, a harbour was found 
about two leagues to leeward, * moſt excellently adapted 
to the purpoſe for which it was wanted; and, what was 
no leſs fortunate than remarkable, in the whole courſe of 
the voyage no place had been ſeen which would have 
afforded the ſame relief to the ſhip in the fituation ſhe 
then was. Three whole days intervened before a fa- 
vourable wind aroſe to them into their deſired ha- 
ven, in which time they found leifure and inclination to 

reflect, that there was nothing but a lock of wool be- 
tween them and deſtruction. It is remarkable, that the 
ſea- breezes blew freſh all this time, and it was calm only 
while the ſhip lay upon the rock, except once; and even 
the gale that at length wafted her to the ſhore, would 
certainly have beaten her to pieces, if it had blown 
whilſt ſhe had been ſo entangled. At length theſe buf- 
feted heroes ſat their impatient feet on land, after have 
ing given the greateſt poſſible proof of a manly, inflexi- 
ble | arg for, ſays captain Cel, upon this oc- 

caſion I muſt obſerve, both in juſtice and gratitude to 
the ſhip's company, and the gentlemen on board, that 
although, in the midſt of our diſtreſs, every one ſeemed 
to have a juſt ſenſe of his danger, yet no paſſionate ex- 
clamations, or frantic res, were to be heard or 
ſeen z every one ap to have the moſt perfect poſ- 
ſeſhon of his mind, and every one exerted himſelf to 
the utmoſt, with a quiet and patient perſeverance, equally 
diſtant from the. tumultuous veice of terror, and the 
gloomy inactivity of deſpair v. "Their change of ſitua- 
tion was now vilible in every eountenance, for it was 
moſt ſenſibly felt in every breaſt, They had failed no 
leſs than three hundred and fixty leagues, without once 
having a man out of the chains heaving the lead, even 
for a minute, which perhaps never happened to any other 
veſſel. They had been little leſs than three months en- 

tangled among ſhoals and rocks, that every moment 


threatened them with deſtruction, frequently paſſing the 


night at anchor within hearing of the ſurge that broke 
over them; ſometimes driving toward it even while 
their anchors were out, and knowing, that if by any 
accident, to which an almoſt continual tempeſt expoſed 


them, they ſhould not hold, every ſoul on board muſt, in 


a few minutes, inevitably periſh, On examining the 
leak, it was found that the rocks had made their way 


"through four planks, and even into the timbers: three 


more planks were much damaged; and the appearance of 


theſe breaches was: very, extraordinary, for there was not 


” 
" 


2 ſplinter to be ſeen, but all was as ſmooth as if the 
whole had been cut away by an inſtrument. If the tim- 


exact ſituation of the leak: could not be diſcovered, and |. bers had not e been very cloſe, it would have been 
therefore it was impoſſible to ſtop it within, and it was | impoſſible to have ſaved the ſhip; and yet further, their 


as impoſſible to continue that degree of labour by which 
the pumps had been made to gain upon the leak. In 
this fituation a happy expedient was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Aeonkhouſe, one of the midſhipmen; it is called fother- 
ing the ſhip, and was done by taking a large ſtudding 
Fail, on which a quantity of oakham and wool, chopped 
ſmall, and mixed together, was ſtitched down in hand- 


fuls as. lightly as poſlible ; and over this the dung of | 


ſheep, and other filth was ſpread ; when the ſail was 
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(ſtone and the edges of the hole that received it. 


preſervation depended on a circumſtance ſtill more re- 
markable, One of the holes, which was big enough to 
have ſunk the veſſel if eight pumps had been evan 
worked inſtead of three, was, in a great meaſure, plug- 
d up by a fragment of the rock, which, after having 
made the chaſm, was broken off, and left ſticking in it: 
ſo that the water, which at firft had gained upon the 

pumps, was what came in at the interſtices, feta vac 

evera 


thus prepared, it was hauled under the ſhip's bottom by | pieces. of the fothering likewiſe,” which had made their 


ropes 


„which kept it extended; and when it came under |. way between the timbers, were found, in a great mea- 


the leak, the ſuttion which carried in the water, carried ſure, to ſtop thoſe parts of the leak which the ſtone had 
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laid up. aſter a wonderfull eſcape from Seeg 


South Malesf with the ENDEAVOUR BARK 


AView of ENDEAVOUR RIVER, in N 
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teft open. But the full degree of danger, which they 
had eſcaped, was not known till the ſhip arrived at Ba- 
tavia, and was hove down ; for on examining her bot- 
tom it was found to be in a worſe condition than was ap- 
prehended. The falſe keel was all gone to within twenty 
feet of the ſtern-poſt; the main keel was conſiderably 
injured in many proces; a great quantity-of the ſheath- 
ing was torn off, and ſeveral planks were much da- 
maged ; two of them, and the half ofa third, under the 
main channel, near the keel, were, for the length of ſix 
feet, ſo worn, that they were not above the eighth part 
of an. inch thick, and here the worms had made their 
way quite into the timbers : yet in this condition ſhe had 
failed many hundred leagues, Where navigation is as 
dangerous as in any part of the World: How much mi- 
ſery did thoſe on board eſcape, by being ignorant that ſo 
conſiderable a part of the bottom of the ſhip was thinner 
than the ſole of a ſhoe, and that every life on board de- 
pended upon fo flight and fragile a barrier between them 
and the unfathomable otean ! This ledge or ſhoal lies in 
latitude 15? 45 S, | t 

The river which afforded them relief in this extreme 
emergency was named Endeaulur River. Vaſt flocks 
of pigeons and crows were ſeen ; the latter exactly like 
thoſe in Englund. The bats here have a frightful -ap- 
pearance, being nearly black; and full as large as a par- 
tridge. Here was found an animal of a new ſpecies; it 
is of a light mouſe-colour, in ſize and ſhape it very 
much reſembles a greyhound; has a long tail; inſtead of 
running, it leaps upon its ind. legs like the gerbua, or 
mus jaculus. The head, neck, and ſhoulders, are very 
ſmall in proportion to the other parts of the body; the 
tail is nearly as long as the body, thick near the 
rump, and tapering toward the end; tbe fore legs of 
one, which was a young one, -were only eight inches 
long, and the hind legs two-and- twenty; its progreſs is 
by — leaps, or hops, of a great length, in an erect 
poſture; the fore legs are kept bent cloſe to the breaſt, 
and ſeemed to be of uſe only for digging; the ſkin is co- 
vered with a ſhort fur; the head and ears bear a ſlight 
reſemblance to thoſe of a hare. This animal is called b 
the natives Languroo . [ See an exact . of this 
animal in the plate, marked T.] Mr. Gore killed two 
of them, which proved moſt. excellent food; one 
weighed, without the ſkin, entrails, and head, eighty- 
four pounds; nor was this animal at its full growth, 
the innermoſt grinders not having been formed. Here 
was found a plant, called in the Vet Indies Indian 
kale, which ſerved the ſhip's company for greens. Alſo 
many neſts of white ants were ſeen, which reſembled 
_ thoſe of the Ea Indies, and are the moſt pernicious in- 
ſet in the world. A wolf was ſaid by one of the mid- 
ſhipmen to have been ſeen, and this account was ſtrength- 
ened by what Tupia ſaw and deſeribed. On the ſhore 
were found cockles of ſo enormous a- ſize, that one of 
them was more than two men could eat. Very few In- 
dians were ſeen here, and thoſe that were diſcovered fled 
immediately at the approach of their ſtrange gueſts ; after 
ſome time, however, an intercourſe was brought about. 
Here were ovens dug in the ground-in the ſame manner 
as at Otabeite. 5 BOOT WTR ( 03g 200940, 
The ſcurvy now began to make its appearance, with 
many formidable ſymptoms. - Poor Tpia, who had ſome 


time before complained that his gums were fote and | 


ſwelled, and who by the ſurgeon's: direction had taken 
plenty of lemon-juice, had now livid ſpots upon his legs, 
and other teſtimonies that the diſeaſe had made a rapid 
progreſs, notwithſtanding all the remedies uſed to keep it 
at bay, among which the bark had been copiouſly admi- 
niſtered. Mr. Green, the aſtronomer, was alſo declining. 
Tupia, whilſt on ſhore here, employed himſelf in angling, 
and lived entirely upon what he caught: he recovered in 
a ſur 2 deg e; but Mr. Green continued extremely 
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diſtance abobe high water mark. Theſe came from the 
high tides. Jos 8 | 
The natives here are of the common ſtature, but thełr 
limbs are remarkably ſmall ; their-ſkin of a dark choco- 
late colour, which is occaſioned by their fleeping in dirt 
and ſmoke, to avoid the muſquettos, which on this ſpot 
are almoſt inſupportably tormenting. Their hair is black; 
but not woolly; ſhort cropped ; in ſome lank, and in 


and one of thoſe that were ſeen had his upper lip and his 
breaſt painted white. Their features were good, their. 
eyes lively, their teeth even and white, their voice ſoft 
and tunable. They repeated many words after the gen- 
tlemen with great facility. The difpolitib to make the 


natural appearance, is prevalent over the whole habitable 
world. Thus one of the natives ſeen here was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by an ornament of a very ftriking appearance; it was 


the bone of a bird, nearly as thick as a man's finger, and: 
five or fix inches long, which he had thruſt into a hole 

made in the griſtle that divides the noſtrils: of this mas 
ny inſtances were ſeen in the New- Hebrides, in the next 


voyage, and only one in New- Zealand; but upon examina- 
tion it was found, that among all this people, that part of 
the noſe was perforated, to receive an ornament of the 
ſame kind. The practice of piercing the middle cartilage 
of the noſe, and thruſting a bone through it, is perhaps 
peculiar to the weſtern iſlands in the South Sea, which have 


| been viſited by ſs e and prevails there among both 


ſexes. * That the ideas of beauty, and of perſonal orna- 
ments, ſhould be very diſſimilar in different parts of the 
world, may be eaſily ſuppoſed ; and that ſome Indians 


ſhoulders, is no more ſtrange than that the tribes of Ame 


rican Indians ſhould be fond of ſtretching out'the cartila- 


ginous part of their ears in an horizontal direction, by 
perforating them, and forcing them out by means of 
ſtones or wires, until they extend in ſome inſtances ſo 
far, as for their extremities to be brought to meet at the 
top of the head; but that any human beings ſhould vo- 
luntarily forego the e er of a free unobſtructed re- 

| an imaginary ornament, would 
be quite incredible, if it were not a known fact, proved 
beyond contradiction ; for the bone, which is thus thruſt 
through the cartilage of the noſe, ſo entirely ſtops“ up 


the lungs are therefore ſupplied from the mouth, which 
for that purpoſe muſt be kept conſtantly open. Theſe 
people, therefore, whilſt they wear theſe breath-ſtoppers, 
muſt be incapable of any ſwift motion, as well as any 


violent and continued exertion of ſtrength. - But may 


not this ſuppreſſion of the breath, when unemployed, tend 
to give them a better wind when the impediment is re- 
moved, and they ſet about ſome active exerciſe ? proba- 
bly they do not ſleep or eat with them on. The cuſtom 
ſor women to wear an ornament at the noſe, is of great 
antiquity in the Eaſt, and is at this time practiſed in 
Arabia, and Perſia. Sir Jobn Chardin, in a poſthumous 
work which has been given to the world by Mr. Harmer, 
ſays, It is the cuſtom in almoſt all the Za/, fog the wo- 
men to wear rings in their noſes in the left noſtril; and 1 
never ſaw a girl or young woman in Arabia, or in all 
Perſia, who did not wear a ring after this manner in her 
noſtril. Theſe rings are of gold, and have commonly 
two pearls, and one ruby between, placed in the ring . 
Dr. Ruſſel deſcribes the women of ſome of the villages 


about Auppo, and all the Arabs and Chinganas (a ſort ok 
Gypſies) as wearing a large ring of ſilver or gold through 


the external cartilage of the rigbt nofiril d. Egmant 
Hayman, in like manner, deſeribe this ring, which :w 


men in their right noſtril l. Theſe: Hollanders had 


ill. Mr. Banks obſerved, in many parts of the inlet, Jarge 
quantities of pumice-ſtones, which lay at a conſiderable 


| alſo holes in their ears, though nothing was then hanging 
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ſea; and were carried either by freſhes or extraordinarx 


others curled. They paint ſome part of their bodies red; 


human form, in ſome reſpect or other, different from its 


ſhould pride themſelves in the extent of the lobe of their 
ears, and therefore ſtretch them till they hang upon their 


both noſtrils, that no air can be drawn in by their means; 


compoſed of a piece of-coral, as wire by the Egyptian wo- W 


JF : 


they again ſet fire to the graſs, entirely diſregarding both 
Vas then diſcharged at one of them, which drew blood 


peace reftoced ; ſ60n after which, ſome of the ſhip's crew 


fell in with four Iadiam, thtee men and a boy, whom he 
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to them; and bracelets upon the upper arm made. of 
hair 3 ſo that they ſeem to be fond of ornament, though 
abſolutely without apparel, One of them, to whom 
eaptain Cook had given patt of an old ſhirt, inſtead 
of thtowing it over any part of his body, tied it as a 
fillet round his head. Fhey ſeemed to be much pleaſed, 
and in no hafte to depart ; but ſeeing ſome of the gentle- 
men examining their canoe with great attention and cu- 
rioſity, they were alarmed, and jumping immediately in- 
to it, paddled away without ſpeaking a word. The turtle 
caught here is ſaid to eat better than any dreſſed in Eng- 
and. After ſome time an intimacy took place, and the 
Indians came on board the ſhip with great cordiality. Some 
of them were very deſirous of having a turtle which they faw 
there; and being refuſed, both by looks and geſtures ex- 
preſſed great diſappointment and anger. At this time,” 
ſays Capt. Cook,** we happened to have no victuals dreſſed, 
but I offered one of them ſome biſcuit, which he ſnatched 
and threw overboard with great diſdain.” One of them 
renewed: his requeſt to Mr. Banks, and upon a refuſal 
ſtamped with his foot, and puſhed him from him in a tranſ- 
port of reſentment and indignation, Having applied by 
turns to almoſt every perſon who appeared to have any 
authority in the ſhip, without ſucceſs, they ſuddenly ſeized 
two of the turtles, and dragged them toward the fide of 
the ſhip where their canoe Jay. Our people ſoon forced 
them out of their bands, and eplaced them with the reſt. 
They would not, however, relinquiſh their enterprize, but 
made ſeveral other attempts of the ſame kind, in all which 
being equally diſappointed, they ſuddenly leaped into 
their canoe in a rage, and began to paddle toward the 
ſhore.” At the ſame time Capt. Cook went into a boat 
with Mr. Banks, and five or fix of the ſhip's crew, in which 
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to incur danger, by appearing to apprehend it. On the 
contrary, he went and ſat down by them, and with an 
air of cheerfulneſs and good humour offered them bis 
knife, the only thing he had about him which he thought 
would be acceptable to them. They received it, and 
having handed it from one to the other, returned it to 
him. He then made an offer to leave them, but this the 

ſeetned not diſpoſed to permit. Still, however, he ail. 
ſembled his fears, and ſat down again. They conſider- 
ed him with great attention and curioſity, particularly 
his clothes; then felt his hands and face, and ſatisfied 
themſelves that his body was of the ſame texture with 
their own. They treated him with the greateſt civility; 
and haying kept him about half an hour, made ſigns that 


he might depart. He did not wait for a ſecond diſ- 
miſſion; but when he left them, not taking the direct way 


| to the ſhip, they came from their fire and directed him; fo 
that they well knew from whence he came +. At another 
time one of the natives, by defire, threw his lance, which 
was about _ feet long. It flew with a ſupriſing ſwiftneſs 
and fteadineſs ; and though it was never more than four 
feet from the gtound, it entered deeply into a tree at fifty 
| paces diſtance f. Mr. Banks took a female animal of the 
en tribe, and two young ones, which much reſem- 
bled the remarkable animal of that kind deſcribed by M. 
de Buffon, by the name of Philanger. Several ſpecies 
of ſerpents were ſeen here, ſome venomous, and ſome 
harmleſs. The land fowls here are crows, kites, hawks, 
cockatoes white and black; a very beautiful kind 
of paroquet ; ſome parrots,. pigeons of different ſorts, and 
ſeveral ſmall birds not kaown in Europe. The water 
fowl are, herns, whiſtling-ducks, wild geeſe, and cur- 
lews. The face of the country is agreeab!y diverfifi:d by 


he got on ſhore before the Indians; here many more of the 
ſeamen were engaged in different employments. As ſoon 
as the natives landed, they ſeized their arms; and before 
the party was aware of their deſign, they ſnatched a brand 
from under a pitch-kettle which was boiling, and making 
a circuit to the windward of the few things which were on 
ſhore, they ſet fire to the graſs in their way with ſurpriſ- 
ing quickneſs and dexterity. The graſs, which was five 
or fix feet high, and as dry as ſtubble, burnt with amazing 
fury; and the fhre-made a rapid reſs toward a tent of 
Mr. Bankss, which had been up for Tupia when he 
was fick.; taking in its courſe a fow and pigs, one of which 
It ſcorched to death. Mr. Banks leaped into a boat, and 
fetched ſome people from on board juſt time enough to 
fave his tent, by hauling it down upon the beach; but 
ſuch part of the ſmith's forge as would burn was con- 
ſamed. While this was doing, the Indians went to a 
at ſome diſtance, where ſevetal of the crew were 
waſhing, and where the nets, among which was the ſeine, 
and a great quantity of linen, were laid out to dry: here 


threats and entreaties. A muſket loaded with ſmall ſhot 


at about the diſtance of forty yards; and this putting them 
toflight, the fire was extinguiſhed at this place before it had 
made much progreſs ; but from where the graſs had been 
firſt kindled, it ſpread ints the woods to two miles diſ. 
tance. | If this accident had happened a very little while 
ſooner, the conſequetice muſt. have been dreadful, for the 
bad been on board but a few days; and the ſtore- 
tent, with many valuable things which it contained, had 
not been removed many hours. The fury with which 
the graſs burnt in this hot climate is aſtoniſhing *. This 
inſtance of deſperate reſentment did not, however, pro- 
duce a final rupture; matters were accommiodited, and 


were ſent up the country o gather Indian kale. One of 
e happening to ſtray from the reſt, ſuddenly 


did not ſee, till by turning ſhort in the wood, he found 
himſelf among them. They had kindled a fire, and were 

iling ſomething on it: the man being unarmed, was at 
ſt greatly terrified ; but he had the preſence of mind not 


| hill and valley, lawn and wood: the ſoil of the hills is 
hard, dry, and: ſtoney; that of the plains is ſand and 
clay, The whole country, both hill and valley, wood 
and plain, abounds with ant-hills, ſome of which are 


ſix or eight feet high, and twice as much in circumfe- 


rence. The trees here are the gum-tree mangrove, The 
country is well watered by fine rivulets and iprings. On 
an iſland off this coaſt was found the neſt of an eagle, and 
of ſome other bird of an enormous ſize ; it was built with 
ſticks upon the ground, and was no leſs than 26 feet in 
circumference, and two feet eight inches high. Rocks 
and ſhoals in this part of the _—_ are more. d 

than in any other; for here there are reefs of coral rock 
riſing like a wall, almoſt perpendicularly, out of the un- 
fathomable deep; always overflowed at high water, and 
at low water dry in many places. And here the enormous 
waves of the vaſt ſouthern ocean, meeting with ſo ab- 
rupt a reſiſtance, break, with inconceivable violence, in 
a ſurf which no rocks or ſtorms in the northern hemi- 
ſphere can produce. The danger off navigating the un- 
known parts of this ocean was greatly increaſed to our 
adventurers, by their having a crazy ſhip, and being ſhort 
of proviſions, and every other neceſſary; © yet,” ſays 
Capt. Cook, the diſtinction of a firſt diſcoyerer, made us 
cheerfully encounter every danger, and ſubmit to every 
inconvenience; and we choſe rather to incur the cenſure 
of imprudence and temerity, which the idle and volup- 
tuous ſo liberally beſtow upon unſucceſsful -fortitade and 
perſeverance, than leave a country which we had: diſco- 


vered, unexplored, and give colour to a charge of timi- 
dity and irreſolution ||.” _ | 


hilſt the Endeavour lay in this habour, Mr. Cook 
obſerved two immerſions of Jupiters firſt ſatellite ; the 
one on the 29th of June, the other on the 16th-of Futy : 
the obſervations did not differ quite ten minutes, and the 
mean between them made the longitude to be 145 12 
E. lat. 15* 200 8. On the 25th of June, the neceſſary 
repairs to the ſhip's keel being completed, an attempt 
was made to float her, but it proved unſucceſsful ; ſo 
that they were obliged to wait for the next ſpring tide. 
On the 3d of July another attempt was made, which 
ſucceeded; but ſhe was found to have ſprung a 
plank between decks, abreaſt of the main chains; ſo that 
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_ eorun away, Ju chat he was moſt likely it became neceſſary to lay her aſhore again. Phe ſſrip 
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being again repaired, was once more afloat ; but the dif- 

ficulty and danger in failing out were highly alarming, 
the harbour m__ clogged up with low rocks and dan- 

N ſhoals. On the 4th of Auguſt the ſhip was under 
A 


il, but was ſoon after brought to an anchor, the com- 


. mander not thinking it ſafe to run in among the ſhoals, 
till he had well viewed them at low water from the 
maſt-head, which might determine him which way to 
ſteer. They had then proceeded about five leagues 
from the harbour in which the ſhip had laid. The com- 
mander called the northernmoſt point of the main, then 
in ſight, Cape Bedford, which lies in 155 16008. latitude, 
145 15” E. longitude. The next day the ſhip. pro- 
ceeded only eight miles. Mr. Cook, having minutely ex- 
amined the appearance of the ſea from the maſt- head, 
was convinced that there was no other paſſage than 
through the labyrinth formed by thoſe ſhoals, which re- 
duced him to the utmoſt perplexity to determine what 
courſe to ſteer. On the 1oth the anchor was weighed, 
and the ſhip ſtood in for the land, the commander hav- 
ing at length determined to ſeek a paſſage along the 
ſhore to the northward. Three iſlands were ſeen in this 
- courſe, the largeſt of which Mr. Cook viſited; and aſcend- 
ed the higheſt bill upon it, from whence he bad the mor- 
tification to perceive à reef of rocks, ſtretching between 
two and three leagues without the iſlands, and ſeeming 
to extend. farther than the eye could reach; but as the 
ſea: broke with a dreadful ſurf upon the outermoſt, a hope 
was entertained that no ſhoals were beyond that. This 
iſtand is about eight leagues in eircumference, and is 
viſible at twelve leagues diſtance. It is rocky and bar- 
ren, and notwithſtanding its diſtance from the main, 
appeared to be occaſionally. viſited by the natives; for 
ſome frames of theit huts. were ſeen, built upon emi- 
nences, and entirely expoſed-to the ſoutb · eaſt winds, in 
2 direction contrary to thoſe that had been ſeen on the 
main, for there they: were conſtantly built either upon 
the fide of au hill, or under ſome buſhes Which afforded 
ſhelter from the wind: from which huts, and their ſitu- 

ation, it was concluded, that at ſome ſeaſons of the year - 
the weather on this ſpot is invatiably calm and fine; for 

the inhabitants have no boats that they can navigate on 
the ſea to ſo great a diſtance, in ſuch weather as was ex- 

perienced from the time that the Endeavaur firſt came 
upon the coaſt. As no animal was ſeen on this place but 

lizards, Mr. Coat named it Lizard Hand 


in farther coafting along this country, made it neceſſary 
to quit the ſhore, as every thing depended on ſecuring 
the paſſage to the Ea Indies; for only three months 
proviſions, at ſhort allowance, were now on board. On 
the 13th of Auguſt the ſhip got under fail, and when 
ſtre was arrived without the breakers,” no ground could 
be found with 150 fathom of line: a large fea rolled in 
from the ſouth- eaſt; a certain ſign that neither land nor 
ls were near in that direction 25 | 
Whether this country did or did not join to New Guinea, 
was a point which Mr. Coo+ reſolved to ſettle; and to dothis, 
he ſoon after returned to the coaſt of New Holland, brau- 
ing ſuch dangers as would have appalled the reſolution of 
any man whoſe ſpirit for diſcovery had not abſorbed all re- 
gard to perſonal ſafety, On the 25th of Auguſt the ſhip had 
as narrow an eſcape as had yet been experienced during 


the voyage; ſor ſhe ſailed within half a cable's length of 


a ſhoal which lay ſcarcely two fathoms under the ſurface 
of the ſea. On the 28th the Endeavour quitted that part 
of the coaſt of New Holland, which had been before named 
Carpentaria. Our navigator found the two countries to 
be divided by a narrow ſea, which he called Endeavour , 


Straits. | 7 


Cape York is the moſt northern promontory of the coun- 
try, 142 E. longitude,” 10? 37” S. latitude. On a ſmall 
iſland Capt. Coo took poſſeſſion of the whole eaſtern 
coaſt, from the latitude of 38* to 10e and a half ſouth, in 
right of King George the Third, by the name of New 
South Wales, on which account the iſland received the 
name of Poſſefſion land: here, as every where in this 


— 


The dangers which every wheze- preſented themſelves | 
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country, the few inhabitants that were ſeen, both men 
and women, were ſtark naked. Endeavour Straits, be- 
fore · mentioned, are ten leagues from north-eaſt to ſouth= 
weſt, and about five leagues broad. The ſouth-eaſtern 
entrance of this paſſage is formed by New Holland, and 
the north eaſt by a congeries of iſlands, which have been 


extend quite to New Guinea, M. de Bongainuille, who 
came, juſt at the entrance of theſe ſtraits, to the moſt ſouth- 


| the Lauiſſade; the ſtraits navigated by Mr. Cook, in the 
year 1770, being not then known to exiſt. 

Mr. Coo continued his courſe to the northward, 
along the coaſt of New Guinen, until the 3d of Septem- 
ber, in which navigation many attempts were made to 
get near enough to go on ſhore, and on that day it was 
effected; but the natives ſhewed ſuch an hoftile diſpoſi- 
tion, that the party, to prevent the deſtruction of theſe 
people, returned to the boat; as they had no intention 
forcibly to invade the country, either to gratify their ap- 
petites or curioſity, Whilſt the ſhip was off this coaſt, 
the land breezes, early in a morning, wafted from the 
ſhore a ſtrong fragrance of the trees, ſhrubs, and her- 
bage, that covered the country. The ſpot from whence 
the Endeavour quitted the coaſt of New Guinea, lies in 
latitude 6* 15/ 8. As the two countries of New Guinea 
and New Holland lie very near each other, and the inter- 
mediate ſpace is full of iſlands, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


yet no intercourſe appears to have been kept up between 
them, as the cocoa-nuts, bread- fruit, plantains, and other 
fruits of the former, all of which are ſo eſſentially ſer- 


latter, where no traces of them are found, _ 
On the 16th. of September, about ten o'clock at night, 
a phenomenon was obſerved in the heavens, which ia 
many particulars reſembled the Aurora Borealis, and in 
others was very different. It conſiſted of à dull reddiſh 
light, and reached about twenty degrees above the hori- 
'Zon ; its extent was very different at different times, but it 
was never leſs than eight or ten points of the compaſs, 
Through and out of this, paſſed rays of light of a brighter 
colour, which vaniſhed and were renewed nearly in the 
ſame time as thoſe, of the Aurers Borealis, but had no 
degree of the tremulous or vibratory motion which is 
obſerved in that meteor. The body of it bore 8. 8. E. 
from the ſhip; and continued, without any diminution of 
its brightneſs, till twelve o'clock, when the gentlemen 
' retired to fleep, ſo that its farther duration was not known. 
The next day a ſmall iſland appeared, which proved to 
be Savu, lying off the ſouth end of Timor: here a Dutch 
agent reſides; and the natives, by artful management, 
are made fubſeryient to the views of a ſettlement, which 
that republic has made on the latter iſland. Mr. Cast 
procured ſome refreſhments here, and then proceeded to 
| Batavia, guitting the common navigation, to the north - 


the ſtraits of Sunda, which he conſidered as the ſafeſt 
paſſage. Here they anchored on the gth of O#ober: 
The people who had ſeen Hotouron, the Indian whom 


ber the ſhip was laid down, to have her bottom thoroughly 
repaired ; and the ſame day Mr. Mont bouſe, the ſurgeon, 
fell the firſt ſacrifice to the putrid air of the country. 
Tupia's health, on his arrival here, was in a very declin- 
ing ſtate, having a bilious diſorder, for which he obſti- 


he was quite lifeleſs, and extremely dejected; but he no 
ſooner entered the town than he ſeemed to be animated 
with a new ſoul. - The houſes, carriages, ſtreets, people, 
and a multiplicity of other objects, all new, which . 
upon him at once, produced an effect like the ſudden 
and ſecret power that is imagined of faſcination. The 
Otabeitan boy, his attendant, expreſſed his wonder and 


| along the ftreet in a kind of eeſtacy, examining every 
N g ; 
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called. The Prince of Wales's Iflandi, and which probably 


eaſtern parts of New Guinre, called that ſea The Gulph of 


that they were both peopled from one common ftock ; 


viceable for the ſupport of life, are not tranſplanted to the 


ward of Java, for the ſouthward of that iſland, through 


M. de Bougainville had brought there, enquired whether 
Tupia was not the ſame perſon. On the 5th of Novem- 


nately refuſed to take any medicines. Before he landed 


delight in the moſt extravagant manner; he danced. 


„ 
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object with a reſtleſs and eager curioſity, One of the firſt 
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things which Tupia remarked, was the various dreſſes of 
the paſſing multitude, concerning which he made many 
enquiries z and when he was told that in this place, 
where people of many different nations were aſſembled, 
every one wore the habit of his own country, he defired 
that he might conform to the cuſtom, and appear in 
that of Otabeite. He had not been above a week on 
ſhore, before the baneful influence of the climate had 
operated powerfully on his ſhattered conſtitution. After 
the flow of ſpirits which-the novelties of the place. pro- 
duced, upon his firſt landing, had ſubſided, he ſunk on a 
ſudden, and grew every day worſe and worſe : Tayeto 
too was ſeized with an inflammation on his lungs. A 
tent was pitched for him on the leaft baneful ſpot of this 
ſtiferous iſland, where both the ſea and land breezes 
lew directly upon him; and he expreſſed great ſatis- 
faction in his ſituation. Mr. Banks, although in a _ 
broken ſtate of health, attended on him with the utm 
ſolicitude. In about ten days afterward the poor In- 
dian boy Tayeto died: Tupia ſunk at once with the loſs 
of him, and ſurvived him only a day or two, for he 
Joved him with the tenderneſs of a parent . They had 
both made great progreſs in the Engliſb language, in which 
they were greatly aſſiſted by Mr. Green, the aſtronomer. 
When Tayeto was ſeized with the fatal diſorder, as if certain 


of bis approaching diſſolution, he frequently ſaid to thoſe ' 


about him, tyau mate oce, my friends, I am dying.” He 
took any medicines that were offered to him; but Tupia 
gave himſelf up to grief, regretting, with extreme bitter- 
neſs of heart, that he had left his own country. 
| He to his country turn'd with reſtleſs pain, | 
And dragg'd at each remove a lengthen'd chain. | 
When he heard of Tayeto's death, he was quite inconſo- 
lable, frequently crying out Tayeto! Tayeto “ They were 
both buried in the iſland of Eadam +. Such was the much 
to be regretted end of this intelligent and friendly Indian. 
By the end of November the number of fick on board 
amounted to forty ; and the reſt of the ſhip's company 
were in a very feeble condition. Every individual had 
been fick, except the ſail-maker, an old man between 
ſeventy and eighty years of age; and it is very remark- 
able that he was conſtantly drunk every day during his 
ſtay at this place. The life of Mr. Banks was deſpaired 
of for ſome time. 77 WO + C 
On the'26th of December the ſhip ſailed out; ar- 
_ rived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 7th of March 
1771, and continued there until the 13th of April. 
In the courſe of about fix weeks, in paſſing from Batavia 
to the Cape, the mortality on board the ſhip was very great; 


N 
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almoſt every night a dead body was committed to the 
ſea. Among thoſe who died were Mr. Spering, a gentle- 
man who was in Mr. Banks's retinue; Mr. Parkinſon, his 
natural hiſtory painter; Mr. Green, the aſtronomer ; the 
boatſwain; the carpenter, and his mate; Mr. Mankhouſe, 
the midſhipman, who had fothered the ſhip after 2 
had been ſtranded on the coaſt of New Holland; the 
old jolly ſail-maker, and his aſſiſtant; the ſhip's cook; the 
corporal of marines; two of the carpenter's crew; an- 
other midſhipman, and nine ſeamen ; in all twenty-three. 


| perſons; beſides ſeven who had been buried at Batavia. 


Mr. Cook arrived at St. Helena on the iſt of May, and 
continued there three days. On. the 23d, Mr. Hicks, the 
firſt lieutenant, died of 'a conſumption, of which he 
was not free when the ſhip left England. Mr. Cook 
ave Mr.. Charles Clerke, a young man of whom we 
all have much to ſay hereafter,” an order to act as 
lieutenant in his roam; paſſing over Mr. Gore, the ſe- 
cond lieutenant, TIES ©, 
The rigging and fails were now become ſo bad, that 
ſomething was giving wayeveryday : theycontinued their 
courſe, however, without any unfavourable occurrence, 
until the roth of June, when the Zizard was ſeen; and 
on the 12th the ſhip came to'an anchor in the Downs. 
Never did the abilities and undaunted fortitude of a 
navigator appear ſo conſpicuouſly as in this long, dan- 
gerous, and ſucceſsful voyage; from which every poflible 
advantage was derived to ſcience, by the unwearied re- 
ſearches: of the gentlemen who had embarked for the 
purpoſe of tak ing the moſt extenſive ſurvey of nature g. 
The diſcoveries made on this voyage have awakened the 
curioſity of mankind, and —— a general diſpoſition 
to become acquainted with every part of the globe, and 
with the whole ſyſtem of nature. Nor ought the advan- 
tages, which have been derived from thence to navigation, 
to be paſſed over in ſilence. Mr. Green, whom death 
deprived of the reward which awaited his labours, 
whilſt traverſing the great Pacific Ocean, was inde- 
fatigable both in making obſervations and calculating 
upon them; and by his inſtructions and aſſiſtance many 
of the petty officers were enabled both to obſerve and 
calculate with great exactneſs. This method of finding 
the longitude at ſea, may be put into univerſal practice, 
and may always be depended upon within half a degree, 
which is ſufficient for all nautical purpoſes. If there- 
fore obſerving- and NT were conſidered as neceſ- 
fary qualifications for every fea officer, the labours of 
the ſpeculative theoriſt to ſolve this problem, might be 
remitted without much injury to mankind Q. | 


—— 
lit 
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® Hawkefeworth, Vol. II. p. 216. Vol. III. 313. | 
1 Sir Toſeph Banks has employed ſeveral artiſts, at a very la 
ſubjects of nature which 

elaborate ever produced. | 
$ Hawhkefworth, Vol. III. p. 217. 


| expence, for more than 
this ſcientific voyage brought him acquainted with, A work which, when comp 
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Captain Cook's Second Voyage round the World, in the Reſo/ution, accompanied by 
Adventure, Captain Furneaux, to diſcover a Southern Continent *. 


TY 
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HE uncommon; abilities which Captain + Cook 
had diſplayed in conducting his important voyage 
of diſcovery, cauſed him to be ſoon appointed to under- 
take another voyage, under the ſame royal auſpice which 
had given birth to the former expeditions, the chief de- 
ſign of which was, to determine with preciſion whether 
a ſouthern continent did exiſt. Captain Cook had already 
exploded the theoretic opinion, that New Zealand was a 
art of that continent: he had done more; by proceed- 
ing further to the ſouthward, he aſcertained that no land of 
any conſiderable extent exiſted in that direction, from 
the great ſwell of the ſea; for, when a vaſt expanſe of 
water has neither land nor ice to check its activity, and 
iſe its motions, the undulation of the waves is pecu- 
liarly ſtrong. The deſign therefore of this voyage was, 
to determine how far it was poſſible to penetrate toward 
the South Pole, by attempting it in different directions. 
For this purpoſe two veſſels, the Reſolutjon and Ad- 
venture, were fitted out as King's ſhips: the conducting 
of the expedition was committed to Captain James Cook, 
who had the former for his ſhip ; Captain Furneaux, 
who had already failed round the world with Captain 
Wallis, as his firſt lieutenant, had the command of the 
latter. The objects of this expedition being of the 
higheſt importance to geography and ſcience in general, 
every poſſible attention was paid to the equipment of the 
ſhips ; and gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities, in diffe- 
rent arts and ſciences, were engaged to embark on the 
voyage. Theſe were Mr. William Hodges, a landſcape 
painter, whoſe department it was to make drawings and 
paintings of ſuch places in the countries they ſhould 
touch at, as might ſerve to give a more perfect idea 
thereof than ws, be formed from written deſcriptions 
only: Dr. John Reinhold Forſter, and his ſon Mr, George 
Forfler, were appointed to collect ſuch ſubjects of natu- 
ral hiſtory as ſhould occur on the voyage : the Board of 
Longitude agreed with Mr. William Wales, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Bayley, to make the aſtronomical obſervations ; the 
former on board the Reſolution, the latter. on board the 
Adventure. Beſides theſe, Dr. Sparrman, a gentleman 


who had ſtudied under Linnæus, embarked at the Cape, 


to co-operate with the Meſſrs. Forfters in their reſearches 
into nature. | | 
Nothing can be conceived more dreary and appalling 
than ſuch a navigation. The reader therefore, inſtead 
of being entertained with the placid ſcenes and fimple 
manners diſcernible in the untutored part of his ſpecies, 
will now have his attention raiſed, and his aſtoniſhment 
excited, whilſt he follows theſe bold mortals through 
watery regions, which no keel had ever cut before: 
Illi robur & æs triplex . 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commiſt pelago ratem | 
5 Primus. 
To fee ſuch an undertaking puſhed with ſuch a perſever- 
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OND VOYAGE. 
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p. V. 


tlie 


ing ſpirit, gives us an idea of men in whaſe breaſts all 


ſenſe. of danger was extingwiſhed ; whilſt their eſcape 

from thoſe dangers which continually beſet them, and 

threatened every moment to overwhelm them, after ac- 

knowledging the protection of Providence, is the ſtrong- 

eſt proof that can be given of conſummate nautical 1255 

he two ſhips ſailed from Plymouth Sound the 13th of 

820 1772, and anchored in Table-bay, at the Cape of 

ood Hope, on the 3oth of October following. | 
EIT ITED * 

1 e 

Account of the firſt Attempt of Captain Cook, in the Reſo- 

lution, accompanied by Captain Furneaux, in the Ad- 

venture, to diſcover a Southern Continent : from his leaving 

| ” * of Good Hope, to his arrival at New Zea- 
and. | | | 


N the 22d of November, they ſet ſail on their cruiſe : 

Captain Co directed his courſe due ſouth, and on 
the roth of December following, being in latitude 50? 40 
ſouth, ſaw the firſt ice. The maſs was about fifty feet 
high, and half a mile in circuit, flat at top, and its fides 
roſe in a perpendicular direction, againſt which the ſea 
broke exceedingly high t. In the afternoon of the ſame 
day, they failed near another large cubical maſs, which 
was about 2000 feet long, 400 feet broad, and at leaſt as 
high again as the main top gallant maſt head, or 200 feet. 
According to the experiments of Boyle, and Mairan, the 
volume of ice is to that of ſea-water nearly as 10 tog; 
conſequently, by the known rules of hydroſtatics, the vo- 
lume of ice which riſes above the ſurface of the water, is. 
to that which ſinks below it as 1 to 9. Suppoſing therefore 
this piece to be entirely of a regular figure, its depth under. 
water muſt have been 1800 feet, and its whole height 
2000 feet: allowing its length as above mentioned 2000 
feet, and its breadth 400 feet, the whole maſs muſt have 
contained 1600 millions cubic feet of ice d. On the 
12th, fix more were ſeen, ſome of them near two miles in 
circuit, and 60 feet high; and yet ſuch was the force and 
height of the waves, that the ſea broke quite over them. 
This exhibited for a few moments a view very pleaſing to 
the eye, but a ſenſe of the danger ſoon filled the mind with 
horror; for had the ſhip got againſt the weather ſide of one 
of theſe iſlands, when the ſea ran high, ſhe would haye been 
daſhed to pieces in a moment. On the 14th, their route 
to the ſouthward was ſtopped by an immenſe field of low 
ice ||, 34 deg. 50 min. ſouth, 21 deg. 34 min. caſt. No 
end could be ſeen to this ice, either to the eaſt, weſt, or. 
ſouth. In different parts of this field were iſlands, or 
hills of ice, like thoſe that had been before found floating 
in the ſea ; ſeveral on board thought they ſaw land over the 
ice, but they were only fog-banks, which bore that appear- 
ance **. A boat was hoiſted out, to try the direction of the 
current: Mr. Wales the aſtronomer, and the elder Mr, 


Forſter, took the opportunity of going in her, to make ex- 


* ** * _— 
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®* In writing the hiſtory of this voyage, the author has availed himſelf of what he ſaid concerning it in a work which he publiſhed in 


the year 1778, intitle 
approbation. 
80 yltems of Geography, 
and injuſtice forces the author to add here, 


d © New Diſcoveries concerning the World and its Inhabitants,” and which the Public honourgd with their warm 
From thence the compilers of books have obtained all their information, when writing what they very unwarrantably ſtyle 
” without having the fairneſs to acknowledge from whence they drew their materials.—A ſtrong ſenſe of injury 
that this Syſtem of Geography has likewiſe been baſely mutilated and pilfered by men who 


have neither the talents nor the application neceſſary to produce ſuch a work. A certain monthly geographical publication is ſcarcely any 


re than the moſt undiſguiſed plagiary upon its former edition. . ä . 
* Ras promoted to the 2 Maſter and Commander on the 2gth of Auguft 1772. 1 


Cook, I. 22. 


4 Forfler, I. 93, 94. — Mr: Wales, aſtronomer on board the Reſolution, who ply iſhed remarks on Mr. Forfter's account of this 


voyage, doubts the principles on which this calculation is founded, as the experi 


and compact ice; whereas the ice, 
and bears not perhaps a greater propo 


E, I. 23 · ; 


1 


59 dem, 24. 


Irvi ng's experiment on the ſpecific gravity of ice, at the concluſion of Mr. Phipp's Voyage te the Nort 
11 | | 
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ents above referred to were made with real, ſolid, 


of which this maſs was compoſed, was light and porous, being chicfly ſnow and ſalt- water frozen together, 


rtion to the weight of ſalt-water than that of 5 to 6, or 6 to 7 2 the 1 5 — 21.— ee Dr. 
ole, in the fixth cb.pier. 
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though it afforded great ſport. 
2 continued ſo long under water, and at times 
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periments of the temperature of the ſea, at a certain 
depth. It was very foggy when they left the ſhip ; ſoon 
after the fog increaſed ſo much, that thoſe in the boat 
had entirely loſt fight of both ſhips; and no fituation can 
be imagined more dreary and horrible than theirs: in a 


- four-oared boat, in an immenſe ocean, far from any inha- 


bitable ſhore, ſurrounded with ice, and deflitute of pro- 


. viſions. They rowed about for ſome time, making vain 


efforts to be heard; but all was filence about them, and 
they could not ſee the length of their boat. They were 
the more unfortunate, as they had neither maſt nor ſail, 
and only two oars. In this dreadful ſuſpenſe they de- 
termined to lie till, hoping that, provided they preſerved 
their place, the loops would not drive away, as it was 
calm. At length they heard the jingling of a bell at a 
diſtance, which ſound was heavenly muſic to their ears; 
they immediately rowed toward it, and by continually 
hailing, were at laſt anſwered by the Adventure. They 
hurried on board, overjoyed to have eſcaped the danger 
of periſhing by ſlow degrees, through the inclemencies of 
weather and famine ®. | 
The ſhips then changed their courſe to the eaſt- 
ward ; large iflands of ice were hourly ſeen in all di- 
rections round the ſloops, ſo that they were become as 
familiar to thoſe on board as the clouds and the ſea. 
Whenever a ſtrong reflection of white was ſeen on the 
ſkirts of the ſky near the horizon, then ice was ſure to 
be met with: notwithſtanding which, the ice itſelf is not 
entirely. white, but often tinged, eſpecially near the fur- 
face of the ſea, with a moſt beautiful ſapphirine, or rather 
berrylline blue, evidently reflected from the water. This 
blue colour ſometimes appeared 20 or 30 feet above the 
furface, and was probably produced by ſome. particles of 
fea-water which had heen daſhed againſt the maſs in tem- 
ous weather, and had penetrated into its interſtices. 
great iſlands'of ice were frequently obſerved ſhades or 


- caſts of white, lying above each other in ſtrata, ſometimes 


of fix inches, and at other times of a foot high. This 
appearance ſeems to confirm the opinion concerning the 
increaſe and accumulation of ſuch huge maſſes, by heavy 
falls of ſnow at different intervals : for ſnow being of va- 
rious kinds, fmall-grained, large-grained, in light feathery 
locks, &c. the various degrees of its compactneſs account 
for the different 5 ſtrata +. The 25th, being 
Chriftmas-day, was ſpent with the uſual cheerfulneſs a- 


mong the officers and paſſengers ; but among the ſailors, 


notwithſtanding the ſurrounding rocks of ice, it was paſ- 


ſed in noiſe and drunkenneſs, to which, according to Mr. 


Forfler, they ſeem to have particularly devoted that day . 
The next morning the ſhips ſailed through a great quan- 
tiry of packed or broken ice, ſome of which looked dirty 


or decaying. ' Iſtands of ice ſtill ſurrounded them, and in 


the evening the ſun ſetting juſt behind one of them, tinged 
its edges with gold, and brought upon the whole maſs a 
beautiful ſuffuſion of purple d. Although,” ſays cap- 
ac tain Cook, this was the middle of ſummer with us, I 
& much queſtion if the day was colder in any part of Eng- 
< and. During their whole ſummer continuance in the 
frigid zone, they had no thaw, for the mercury in Fabren- 
Beil thermometer kept generally below the freezing 
point. The chace of penguins paved very unſucceſsfu], 

heſe birds dived ſo fre- 


ipped continually into and out of it, making way with 


ſuch amazing velocity in a ſtraight line, that the fow- 


lers were obliged to give over the purſuit, but not before 

ey had come near enough to one of them to wound it; 
but though they followed it cloſely, and fired above ten 
times with ſmall ſhot, which was obſerved to hit, yet they 
were at laſt obliged to kill it with ball. When they took 
it up, they perceived its hard gloſſy plumage had con- 


ſtantly turned the ſhot aſide : this plumage. is extremely 
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thick, and conſiſts of long narrow feathers, which lie a- 
bove each other as cloſely as ſcales, and ſecure theſe am- 


phibious birds againſt the wet, in which they almoſt con- 


ſtantly live. Their very thick ſkin, and their fat, ſeem 
wiſely appropriated to them by nature, to reſiſt the per- 
petual winter of theſe inhoſpitable climates. Their 
broad belly, the ſituation of their feet far behind, and 
their fins which ſupply the place of wings, are conſtruc. 
ed with equal wiſdom to facilitate the progreſs of their 
otherwiſe lumpiſh bodies through the water. That 
which was ſhot weighed eleven pounds and a half. The 
blue petrells, which every where abound in this immenſe 
ocean, now ſettled in flocks of ſeveral hundreds on the 
ſmooth ſurface of the water : theſe were not worſe fitted 
out againſt the cold than the penguins. Their plumage 
was amazingly abundant, and increaſed their bulk in a 
'great proportion; and two- feathers inſtead of one pro- 
1 out of every root, lying within each other, which 
formed a very warm Covering. As they are almoſt con- 
tinually in the air, their wings are very ſtrong, and of 
great length, to ſupport them. | 
| Tannary 2, 1773. Captain Cook ſearched for Cape Cir- 
cumciſion, which is laid down by Bouvet in lat. 58 deg. 
53 min. ſouth, _ 10 deg. 6 min, eaſt; but as he ſaw 
no appearance of land, though the weather was very 
clear, he ſuppoſes it to have been nothing but mountains 
of ice furrounded by looſe or field ice J. January . 
Three boats were hoiſted out, and in about five or 2 
hours took up as much ice as yielded fiſteen tons of good 
freſh water. The ſalt water which adhered to the ice 
was fo trifling as not to be taſted, and after it had lain on 
deck a ſhort time, entirely drained off; and the water 
which the ice yielded was perfectly ſweet and well taſted, 
Part of this ice was broken in pieces, and put into caſks ; 
another part was melted in the copper, and filled up the 
caſks with the water ; and ſome was kept on deck for pre- 
ſent uſe. This water had a purer taſte than any which 
was on board; the only fault it poſſeſſed, according to Mr. 
Forſter, was that the fixed air was expelled from it, by 
which means almoſt every one who uſed it was afflited 
with ſwellings in the glands of the throat. Mr. Wales 
the aſtronomer, in his remarks on Mr. Forfter's work ++, 
doubts whether water procured from ice cauſes ſuch ſore- 
neſs and ſwellings; and aſſerts that diſorders of theſe 
kinds were by no means general on board the Reſolution. 
Certain it is, that the fixed air might eaſily have been 
incorporated into this fluid, only by pouring it from one 
veſſel into another, backward and forward, for a ſhort 
time. Here was a diſcovery made important to ſcience ; 
that nature forms great maſſes of ice in the midſt of the 
wide ocean, which are deſtitute of any ſaline particles, 
but have all the uſeful and ſalubrious qualities of the pure 
element. Crantz, in his hiſtory of Greenland tf, relates, 
that the ſtupendous maſſes of ice found in the northern 
ſeas, called ice-iflands or mountains, melted into freſh 
water; though he did not imagine that they originated 
from the fea, but that they were firſt formed in the great 
rivers of the north, and being carried down into the o- 
cean, were afterward increaſed to that amazing hei 
by the ſnow that fell upon them; but that all frozen ſea- 
water would thaw into freſh, had either never been aſſert- 


ed, or had met with little credit; neither did captain 


Cook expect ſuch a tranſmutation FF. - 228 16. They 

croſſed the Antarctic circle, in longitude 39 deg. 35 min. 
eaſt; which, from the creation of the world to that time, 
had never been paſſed by human beings. The next day 
thicty-eight ice iſlands, great and ſmall, were ſeen, beſide 


looſe ice in abundance. After having reached 67 deg. 


35 min. ſouth, captain Cook ordered the ſhips to put a- 
bout, and ſtood north-eaſt by north; an immenſe field of 


ſolid ice extending to the ſouthward as far as the eye could 


reach from the maſt-head, which rendered it impoſſible to 


* 
* 
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which diſſertation Mr. Wales replied to, in a paper read before the Roy 
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g captain was unable, by the iligent ſearch, to meet with Cape Circumcifion, which was ſeen 
it to have been an iſland of wh yet the French l fon, | by 
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or the real exiſtence of ſuch land. 


for it, in a memorial read to the French Academy of Sciences in the year 2776, and which was publiſhed in 17793 


Society, This was anſwered by M. le Morrier, which led Mr. Wales 


2 to defend captain Cook's conduct in ſearching for Cape Circumcifion, and the great probability that no ſuch land exifts, in the year 178% 


Douglasr's Introduction to Cook's third Voyage, 


page xx. l | 
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advance farther that way. Here were ſeen many whales 
laying about the ice, and for two days before ſeyeral 
Kocks of brown and white pintadoes were ſeen, which 
they named antarctic peterels, becauſe they ſeemed to be 
natives of that region. January 31. Paſſed near two 
iſlands of ice, 50 deg. 50 min. ſouth, 56 deg. 48 min. ea, 
one of which appeared to be breaking or falling to pieces, 
by the crackling noiſe it made, which captain Cook ſays 
was equal to the report of a four pounder . This was 
the laſt ice ſeen till they returned again to the ſouthward. 
Land had been diſcovered by M. de Kirguelen and M. de 
St. Alouarn, two French navigators, in 1772; its northern 
extremity is ſituated about 48 deg. ſouth, and 64 deg. 20 
min. ea from Greenwich. In the ſame year ſeveral ſmall 
- iſlands were diſcovered by M. de Marion, another French 
navigator, who unhappily loſt his life in the Bay of /Jands, 
at New Zealand. Of theſe lands more will be ſaid in 
tain Cook's next voyage. It was at this time ſuppoſed 
that the French had- diſcovered the North Cape of a great 
ſouthern continent; but though the land which they lit 
on was not found by captain C294, yet his track proves 
beyond a doubt, that their diſcovery is only an iſland, 
and not what they imagined it to be +. 

February 8. The Reſolution loſt ſight of the Adventure, in 
50 degrees of ſouth Jatitude, longitude 637 weſt, and the 
two ſloops continued ſeparated for the reſt of the cruiſe. 

February 17. A beautiful phenomenon was obſerved 
in the heavens; it conſiſted of long columns of a clear 
white light, ſhooting up from the horizon to the award, 
almoſt to the zenith, and ſpreading gradually over the 
whole ſouthern part of the ſky. Theſe columns were 
ſometimes bent ſideways at their upper extremity, and 
though in moſt reſpects ſimilar to the northern lights, 
aurora borealis of our hemiſphere, yet differed from them 
in being always of a whitiſh colour, whereas ours aſſume 
various tints, eſpecially thoſe of a fiery and a purple hue. 
The ſtars were ſometimes hid by, and ſometimes faintly 
to be ſeen through, the ſubſtance of theſe ſouthern lights, 
aurora auſtralis, which till then had eſcaped the notice of 
voyagers. The ſky was generally clear when they ap- 
peared, and the air ſharp and cold, the thermometer ſtand- 
ing at the freezing point, the ſhip being then in 58 deg. 

fouth f. February 24, being in 62 deg. ſouth, they fell in 
once more with a ſolid field of ice, which obſtructed their 
further progreſs in that direction. „ 
March 5. The Reſolution being in latitude 59 deg. 58 
min. ſouth, longitude 118 deg. 39 min. eaff, three iſlands 
of ice were in ſight, all of them large, eſpecially one, 
which was larger than any that had been before ſeen. 
The fide oppoſite to the ſhip feemed to be a mile in ex- 
tent, and the whole maſs was ſuppoſed to be three in cir- 
cuit. In paſſing it in the night, a continual crackling 
was heard, cloned; no doubt, by pieces breaking from 
it ; for in the 'morning the ſea, for ſome diſtance round it, 
was covered with large and ſmall pieces, and the ifland 


itſelf did not appear ſo large as it had done the evening | 8 


before. It was ſuppoſed to be one hundred feet high, yet 


ſuch was the impetuous force and height of the waves | 


which broke againſt it, by meeting with ſuch a ſudden re- 
fiſtance, that they roſe conſiderably higher. March 26. The 
Reſolution made the coaſt of New Zealand, and anchored in 
Duſty- bay, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Tavai Poenammoo, 
after having been one hundred and ſeventeen days at ſea, 
in which time they had ſailed three thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty leagues, without having had ſight of any land, 
and being doomed to explore [4 | | 
© "Thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 
In which attempt they had been | 
Blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world. 


Captain Cook left Duſty-bay the 11th May, 1773, and taſt- 
ing anchor in 2eenCharlotte's Sound on the 1 7th of the ſame 
month, had there the happineſs to meet with his conſort the 
Adventure. When all hope of rejoining his commander 
| was loſt, Mr. Furneaus had proceeded, in nearly the ſame 
parallel of latitude, through 60 deg. of longitude: then 


COOK's SECOND VOYAGE. 


_ | navigator ſailed to New Zealand, an 


| - 


| ſhaping his courſe to the north-eaftward, he reached the 
ſouthe;n point of Yan Diemen's Land. He afterward ex- 
plored the eaſtern coaſt, until he had paſſed the fortieth 
degree of latitude; but contrary winds and tempeſts pre- 
vented his proceeding as far northward as Point Hicks, - 
where captain Cook had touched in his former voyage. 
He then proceeded to Queen Charlotte's Sound, in New 
Zealand, the place which had been appointed for rendez- 
vous in caſe of ſeparation, and where, as we have related, 
he was joined by his commander, | 
They ſailed together for Otaheite in June, 1773, in 
which courſe they came within fight of Pitcarn's Hand, 
diſcovered by captain Carteret, which Mr, Forfler ſuppoſes 
to be the ſame ſpot as had been before ſeen by a French 
navigator, and called by him La Encarnacion. From' Ota- 
heite the two ſhips ſailed to the Society Iflands, which had 
been diſcovered by captain Cook in his former voyage, 
touching for refreſhments at Huaheine in September 1773. 
| Whilſt * lay here many young men of the iſland vo- 
luntarily offered to embark with captain Cost; he ſingled 
out one, who was between 17 and 18 years of age, named 
Oedidee, or according to Mr. Forſter, Maine was his pro- 
per name, and the other an adopted one which he had 
taken, according to the cuſtom of thoſe iflands, from ſome 
one with whom he had contracted an intimate friendſhip ; 
but captain Cook, in his third voyage, having again met 
with this young man, when he viſited Otaheite, ſettles his 
proper name to be Fezte-heete |. This youth was a native 
of Bolabola, and a near relation of Opoony, the king of 
that iſland, and the conqueror of ſeveral adjacent ones; 
he is deſcribed as handſome in his perſon, with a ſweet- 
neſs and gentleneſs of manners which endeared him to 
every one on board the ſhip. At the ſame time captain 
Furneaux took another youth on board the Adventure, na- 
med Omai, or, as he is improperly called, Omiab. This 
FORD is a native of U/zetea, and his father poſſeſſed ſome 
and there, of which however he had been diſpoſſeſſed by 
the men of Bolabola, from whom eſcaping with his life, 
he and his family had come to reſide at Huahiine. He 
was not of the rank of Earees or gentry, but belong= 
ed to the middle claſs of people. He excelled neither in 
figure, ſhape, nor complexion ; his colour was of a deep 
' hue, reſembling a zowtow, or one of the common people; 
and both Mr. For fer and captain Cook agree in thinking 
him no proper ſample of the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
in reſpect to perſonal beauty; however, they are both of 
opinion that the qualities of his heart and head reſembled 
thoſe of his countrymen in general, and that no one of 
the natives would have given more general ſatisfation by 
his behaviour in England, to which country we ſhall find 
him carried. He is deſcribed as poſſeſſing quick parts, a 
good. underſtanding, and honeſt principles, but too vola- 
tile and trifling to make life a ſerious buſineſs; not an 
extraordinary genius, like Tupia, but not at all deficientin 
intelligence, as may be inferred from his knowledge of the 
ame of cheſs, in which he made an amazing proficiency, 
Captain Cook, on leaving Huabeine, ſailed in queſt of a 
cluſter of iſlands which had been ſeen by Taſman in Fanua: 
1642-3. He arrived at one of the moſt (outh-caltwardly 
of the group, which is called by the natives Ea-Ou-Hhe, 
and received from Taſman the name of Middleburg, Fo 
the. congeries of iſlands formed here, which conſiſt of 
more than 20 in number, and extend through about three 


| degrees of latitude and two of Jongitude, captain Cot æ 


gave the general name of Te Friendly Iſlands,” on ac- 
count of the firm alliance and friendſhip which ſeemed to- 
ſubſiſt among the inhabitants, and from their courteous 
behaviour to ſtrangers. On 8 this country our 
in coming round 
the coaſt, near to Cook's Straits, in November 197 3, the two 
ſhips again ſeparated; captain Furneaur arrived a ſecond 
time in Quæen Charlotte's Sound, ſome little while after the 
Reſolution had left it. While he lay here, the cutter, in 
which were tivo midſhipmen and eight ſeamen, was ſent 
up a creek to procure wood and water; not returning, 
the commander became anxious for their ſafety. The next 
day an officer was ſent in another boat in ſearch of them. 


at 
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The firſt intimations which they received of the fate of 
their comrades, was the ſight of the rullock-parts of the 
cutter, and ſome ſhoes, one of which was known to have 
belonged to a midſhipman who was of the party ; preſent- 
ly a piece of meat was found, which was at firſt ſuppoſed 
to be ſome of the ſalted meat belonging to the cutter's 
crew, but on a cloſer examination it was found to be 
freſh. Several baſkets lay on the beach tied up, which 
they eagerly cut open, and found them to contain roaſt- 
ed fleſh and fern-roots, which ſerved the natives for bread: 
on further ſearch many ſhoes were found, and a hand, 
which was immediately known to belong to a fore-caſtle- 
man, it being marked with the initial letters of his name 
by an Otabeitean tattowing inftrument. Proceeding on- 
ward to the next bay, a great many people appeared on 
the beach, and three or four canoes ;z on the approach of 
the boat, they retreated to a ſmall iſland ; on the beach 
were two bundles of celery, which had been gathered for 
loading the cutter; a broken oar was ſtuck upright in 
the ground, to which the natives had tied their canoes, 
They ſearched in vain in every part of the beach for the 
cutter, but a ſhocking ſpectacle ſuddenly opened upon 
them. Here were ſcattered the heads, hearts, and lungs, 
of ſeveral of the unhappy men whohad been murdered by 
the natives, and dogs were ſeen devouring their entrails. 
Horror chilled the ſailors blood at the fight, which urged 
them to a fierce deſire of revenge. They fired and killed 
ſeveral of the ſavages, and deſtroyed all the canoes that 
lay on the beach. : 

When Captain Cot viſited this country, on his third 
v „in February 1777, Pedroe or Matabouab, an old 
friend of Captain Cool's in his former voyage, informed 
Omai of the circumſtances attending this unhappy affair: 
he ſaĩd that while the party from the ſhip were fitting at 
dinner, ſurrounded by ſeveral of the natives, ſome of 
the latter ſtole or ſnatched from them ſome bread and 
fiſh, for which they were beaten. This being reſented, 
à quarrel enſued, and two New Zealanders were ſhot 
dead by the only muſkets that were fired ; for, before 
the had time to diſcharge a third, or to load again 
thoſe that had been fired, the natives ruſhed in upon them, 


overpowered them with their numbers, and put them all | 


to death. A black ſervant of Captain Furneaux, who 
was left in the boat to take care of her, was afterward 
faid to be the cauſe of the quarrel; for a native ſtealing 
ſomething out of the boat, the' Negro gave him a ſevere 
blow with a ſtick. The cries of the fellow being heard 
by his countrymen at a diſtance, they imagined he was 
killed, and immediately began the attack on the party 
aſhore, who fell a ſacrifice to the fury of their ſavage 
aſſailants. Theſe different accounts were ſupported b 
different kinds of authority; Captain Cost thinks bot 
of them to be true, as they perfectly coincide : the 
quarrel appears to have happened whilſt the boat's crew 
were ſitting at their meal; and, whilſt ſome of the natives 
were ſtealing from the man who had been left in the 
boat, others of them might take the ſame liberty with 
the property of thoſe who were on ſhore +. However, 
the cataſtrophe appears not to have ariſen from any de- 
berate plan of ſlaughter concerted by the natives, but 
from unpremeditated reſentment and ſudden fury, 
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| rable a number of his people, and ſeeing no probability 
of forming a junction with the Reſolution, after having 
refreſhed his crew, determined to return home by the 
moſt direct courſe, and ſafely arrived at Spithead in Fuly 
1774» 

| [The two ſeparations, which happened to the ſhips in 
this voyage, at times when the commander of the expe- 
dition was engaged, or engaging in the moſt ſevere and 
perilous object of his voyage, cannot but excite an ap- 
prehenſion, that his coacjutor had no great propenſity to 
approximate toward the pole, eſpecially when it is con- 
ſidered, that the two ſhips, which made the ſucceeding 
voyage, though employed on the ſervice during four 
years, never loſt each other. Indeed, when the nature 
of the enterprize is conſidered, the wonder is that a man 
could be found to accompliſh ſuch a navigation, as that 
to the ſouthward, not that he wanted a ſecond in the 
enterprize. Captain Coat himſelf, who dared do all 
that man dare do, would not, perhaps, bave conducted an 
attendant ſhip in ſuch a courſe. It is the commander in 
chief who reaps that univerſal and never-dying fame, 
which can alone ſtimulate to an attempt fo far beyond 
ordinary humanity. 


/ 
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The ſecond Attempt made by Captain Cook, in the Reſo- 
lution (having parted from the Adventure) to penetrate 
toward the South-Pole. From his ſailing from New 
Zealand, in November 1773, to his Arrival at Cape 
Deſeada, in December 1774 | | 


UR indefatigable navigator had made the beſt uſe of 
the four winter months, by cruiſing in the. middle 
latitudes of the South Sea, in which time he examined a 
ſpace of more than forty degrees of longitude between 
the tropics, The ſavage rocks of New Zealand then only 
afforded a ſhort ſhelter, whilſt he changed his fair-weather 
rigging for ſuch as might reſiſt the ſtorms and rigours of 
more inhoſpitable climates. | | 
Captain Cook having now loſt his conſort, the Ad- 
venture, entered on his fecond ſouthern courſe alone, 
on the 27th of November ; of which he ſpeaks in the fol- 
lowing terms: It being the unanimous opinion of 
every one, that the Adventure could neither be ſtranded 
on the coaſt, nor be in any of the harbours, I therefore 
gave up looking for her, and all thoughts of ſeeing her 
any more during the voyage, as no rendezvous was 
abſolutely fixed upon, after leaving New Zealand. Never- 
theleſs, that did not diſcourage me from fully exploring 
the ſouthern parts of the Pacific Ocean, in the doing of 
which I intended to employ the whole of the enſuing 
ſeaſon.” On our quitting the coaſt, and conſequently 
all hopes of being joined by our conſort, I had the 
ſatisfaction to find that not a man was dejected, or 
thought the dangers we had yet to go through were in the 
leaſt encreaſed by being alone; but as cheerfully proceed- 
ed to the South, or wherever I might think proper to 
lead them, as if the Adventure, or even more ſhips, had 
been in our company .“ But whilſt the ſeamen viewed 
their deſtination with a cheerful acquieſcence, the philo- 


Captain Furneaux being thus deprived of ſo conſide- 


ſophers ſeemed to conſider it inveloped in all its gloom, 


Ry * — — 
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nn be year 2772, M. Dufreſne Marion, having - to French loops under his command, 
of the northern iſland, ſomewhat above Mercury Bay) in great diſtreſs, w 


northern extremity 


* 0 
- 


into the Bay of Hands (which lies near the 
himſelf, together with twenty-eight of his 


crew, were ſurpriſed and murdered. - M. Crozat, who commanded the other ſloop, named the Macaſar, under M. Marion, very narrowly 


the fame fate; and when, with great intrepidity, he had made 


his retreat to the ſhips, the natives attacked him in more than an 


hundred large canoes full of men, in which rencounter they ſeverely felt the effects of European artillery. At laſt M. Crozat, ſeeing it im- 
poſſible to ſupply the ſhips with maſts, unleſs he could drive the natives from this neighbourhood, went to attack their bippab, which was 


ſt and ftron 


ſtages. 
2 


one of the 
bers, on fighti 
advanced, and 


geſt, - He put the carpenters in the front, to cut down the palliſadoes, behind which the natives ſtood in great num- 
His people drove them from theſe ſtages, by keeping up a regular fire, which did ſome execution; the carpenters then 
cut a breach in the fortification. A chief inſtantly ſtepped into it, with a long ſpear in his hand. He was ſhot dead 
by M. Crozat's markſmen, and preſently another occupied his place, fte 
courage, and in the ſame manner eight chiefs ſucceſſively defended, bar | #16. F 

dead, took to flight, and the French purſued and killed numbers of them. M. 2 
New Zealander alive, but this was abſolutely impracticable. A ſoldier ſeized an old man, and 


He likewiſe fell a victim to his intrepid 
fell on 0. of honour. The reſt, ſeeing their * 2 
rozat offered fifty dollars to any perſon who ſhould take a 

n to drag him toward his captain, but 


ing on the dead body. 


the ſavage, heing unarmed, bit into the fleſhy part of the Frenchman's hand, the intenſe pain of nich 16 enraged him, that he ran his priſoner 


through with a bayonet. In this hippab were found 


+ Cook's third Voyage, I. 126. 


Cook, I. 250, 
i, | | 
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| | quantities of dreſſes, arms, tools, and raw flax, together with a prodigious ſtore 

of dried fiſh and roots, which ſeemed to be intended for winter proviſions. After accompliſhing this enterprize, A 

repairs of his ſhips without further interruption, and, after a ſtay of ſixty 
4 


e, M Croxat compleated the 
four days, proceeded on his voyage. 8 
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as appears from Mr. Forfler's relation. ** The officers 


and paſſengers,” ſays he, entered on this ſecond cruiſe 


under ſeveral difficulties, which did not exiſt before : 
they had not now any live ſtock to be compared to that 
which they took from the Cape of Good Hope; and the 
little ſtock of proviſions which had ſupplied their table 
with variety, in preference to that of the common ſailor, 
was now ſo far conſumed, that they were become nearly 


upon a level; eſpecially as the ſeamen were inured to 


that way of life by conſtant habit, almoſt from their 
_ infancy, and the others (meaning doubtleſs the paſſen- 
gers) had never experienced it before. The hope of 
meeting with new lands was vaniſhed ; the topics of 
common converſation were exhauſted ; the cruiſe to the 
South could not preſent any thing new, but appeared in 
all its chilling horrors before us; and the abſence of our 
- conſort doubled every danger. We had enjoyed a few 
agreeable days between the tropicks ; we had feaſted as 
well as the produce of the ſeveral iſlands would permit ; 
and we had been entertained with the novelty of various 
objects among different nations; but, according to the 
common viciſſitudes of fortune, theſe agreeable moments 
were to be. ſucceeded by a long period of fogs and froſty 
weather; of faſting, and of tedious uniformity “.“ 
December 6, 1773, theſe adventurers were in the lati- 
tude of 51* 37/ ſouth, and longitude 180%, conſequently 
juſt at the point of the Antipodes of London, being the 
farft Europeans, and moſt probably the firſt human beings 
ho had reached that point, and they are likely to be 
laſt. A notion prevails, that Sir Francis Drake viſited 
he Antipodes of London, which the Legend expreſſes, by 
having paſſed under the middle-arch of London bridge ; 
but nothing can be more groſs than this miſtake, as his 
track Jay in the high northern latitudes, Indeed he did 
paſs the Periæci, or the point of 180* long. on the ſame 
parallel with London, not very far from Kamptſchatkha. 
December 12. Phe firſt iee was ſeen in 62 10 ſouth, 
172* weſt, which is 114 degrees more to the ſouthward, 
than the firſt ice ſeen the preceding year in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Captain Coo concludes there can be no land to 
the ſouthward, under the meridian of New Zealand; but 
what mult lie very far to the South, from the great ſwell 
which came from the ſouth-we/?, when a ftrong gale 
blew from the north-weſt +. December 15. In 66* ſouth, 
159? wen, the farther courſe to the ſouthward was inter- 
rupted on account of the ice, among which they were 
in 2 manner embayed, which obliged them to tack to 
the northward, and ſoon after they got (clear of all 
| the looſe ice, but not without receiving ſeveral hard 
knocks from the Jarger pieces. The weather remained 
foggy, and ſeveral ice-iſlands ſtill lay in their way, one 
of which they were near falling aboard of; and if that 
had happened, none would have ſurvived to relate 
the cixcumſtance, The fhip paſſed within her own 
length to windward of this huge maſs, ſo that every 
vne'on- board was in the moſt dreadful ſuſpenſe for a 
few minutes 1. Several penguins were ſeen on ſome 
little ice-iſlands, and a few antarctic peterels on the 
wing hg. The next day, the weather clearing up, they 
firetched to the /outh-eaf7 ; it was ſoon ſucceeded by thick 
| hazy weather, with ſnow-ſhowers, and all the rigging 
became coated with ice. December 20. They croſſed the 
Antar#ic Cirele a ſeeond time, in the longitude of 147* 
46/ weft. The next morning, ice- iſlands were ſeen very 
high and rugged, forming at their tops many peaks, 
whereas thoſe that had been ſeen before, were flat, and 
not ſo. high; and many of theſe were between two and 
three. hundred feet in height, and between two and 
tee miles in circuit, with perpendicular cliffs or 
. ſides, aſtoniſhing to behold, Moſt of their winged com- 
panions had now left them, the grey albatroſſes only ex- 
cented ;' and, inſtead of the other birds, they were viſited 
by a few. antarctic peterels, two of which were ſhot. 
Theſe birds are of the ſize of a large pigeon ; the fea- 
thers of the head, back, and part of the upper {ide of 
the wings, are of a light brown; the belly and: fides of 
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the wings white; the tail-feathers are alſo white, but 
tipped with brown. Another peterel was ſhot afterward, 
ſmaller, and entirely of a grey plumage : theſe birds were 
fuller of feathers than any hitherto ſeen, A few cho- 
colate- coloured albatroſſes were ſeen in theſe parts; all 
which birds kept among the ice; From whence,” ſays 
Captain Cook, „wwe may with reaſon conjecture that 
there is land to the South ||.” December 22. They had 
penetrated to 67 317, being the higheſt /outhern latitude 
they had reached; longitude 142* 54/ wet; twenty- 
three ſmall ice-iſlands were ſeen this day from the deck; 
and twice that number from the maſt-head : and yet the 
weather was ſo foggy, that they could not ſee above two 
or three miles round them. On the 25th, the weather 
being clear and fair, upward of ninety large ice-iſlands 
were in fight, This ag Chriſimas- day, the captain 
invited the officers and mates to dinner; and one of the 
lieutenants entertained the petty officers, The failors 
feaſted on a double portion of pudding, regaling them- 
ſelves with the brandy of their allowance, which they 
had ſaved for this occaſion ſome months before- hand, 
having a premeditated ſolicitude to get drunk on that 
day. The fight of an-immenſe number of ice-iſlands, 
among which the ſhip drifted at the mercy of the cur- 
rent, every moment in danger of being Jathed in pieces 
againſt them, could not deter the ſailors from indulging 
in their favourite amuſement ; as long as they had brandy 
left, they would perſiſt to keep Chri/lmas, though the 
elements had conſpired together for their deſtruction. 
Their long acquaintance with a ſeafaring life had inured 
them to all kinds of perils; and their heavy labour, 
with the inclemencies of weather, and other hardſhips, 
making their muſcles rigid, and their nerves obtuſe, 
had communicated inſenſibility to their minds #*, At 
noon, by an obſervation of the ſun's altitude, they 
found that I juſt returned out of the antarctic 
polar circle. ing their ſtay in the frigid zone, they 
had ſcarcely any night; ſo that, within a few minutes of 
midnight, the light of the ſun was ſufficient to write or 
read by. The ſun's ſtay below the horizon was fo very 
' ſhort at this time, that a clear twilight continued all 
the time of his diſappearing 11. „„ 
Junuary-3, 1774. Being in 56? fouth, 140? 317 went, 
the wind being weſtwardly, obliged them to ſteer north- 
eaſtwardly ; the captain was therefore under the necef- 
ſity of leaving a ſpace of ſea unexplored: to the weſt, 
containing near 40 degrees of longitude, and half that 
of latitude 11. (See the map, . er e it will appear 
that this ſpace was afterward explored on the return of 
the Reſolution the next year, and likewiſe by Captain 
Purneaux in the Adventure, much about this time.) Ja- 
nuary 20. Being in latitude 62 347 ſouth, 116* 24 weſt, 
they were becalmed; when two ice-iflands appeared in 
ſight, one of which ſeemed to be as large as any that 
had been ſeen ; it was ſuppoſed to be full two hundred 
feet in height, and terminated in a peak not unlike the 
cupola of St. Pauls church FF. K 25. The wind 
increaſed very much, and in a ſhort time blew a tem- 
peſtuous gale. At nine o'clock at night, a huge moun- 
tainous wave ſtruck the ſhip on the beam, and filled 
the deck with a deluge of water; it poured into the 
cabin, and extinguiſhed the lights, leaving the gentle- 
men who were fitting there, for a moment in doubt, 
whether they were not entirely overwhelmed, and ſink- 
ing into the abyſs. Indeed, the ſituation of thoſe: on 
board was at this time very diſmat. The ocean about 
them wore a furious aſpect, ſeeming, as it were, to be 
incenſed at the preſumption .of a' few' intruding mortals. 
„A gloomy melancholy”, ſays Mr. Forfler, ©* loured 
on the brows of our ſhip-mates, and. 2. dreary. filence 
reigned among us. Salt meat, our conſtant diet, was 
become loathſome to us all, even to "thoſe, that had 
been bred to a nautical life. from their earlieſt years. 


— * 


The hour of dinner was hateful to us; for the well- 
known ſmell of the victuals had no ſooner reached us, 
chan we found it impoſſible to partake of them with a 
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hearty appetite *.” Thus were theſe ſouthern cruiſers | 
| beſet with hardſhips peculiarly ſevere. The ice, the 
fog, the ſtorms, and ruffled ſurface of the ſea, com- 
agen a ſoul-ſinking ſcene, which. was ſeldom cheered 
y the reviving beams of the ſun. ** In ſhort,” ſays 
Mr. Forfler, „we rather vegetated than lived; we 
withered, and became indifferent to all that animates 
the ſoul at other times; we ſacrificed our health, our 
feelings, our enjoyments, to the honour of purſuing a 
track unattempted before f. January 26. Paſſed for the 
third time within the antarctic polar circle, long. 109" 
i” weſt; and on the 29th in the afternoon, were in 
69% 45 ſouth, 108* 5 - oh paſſed a piece of weed 
covered with barnacles, which a brown albatroſs was 
picking off f. The boats were hoiſted out, and took up 
a large quantity of broken ice, which afforded a ſeaſon- 
able Rpolr of freſh water. The mildeſt ſunſhine was en- 
joyed this day that had ever been experienced in the frigid 
zone |. This led them to'entertain hopes of penetrating 
as far toward the ſouth pole as other navigators had done 
toward the north pole ; but the next day about four in 
the morning, they diſcovered a ſolid ice-field of immenſe 
extent before them, which bore from ea/? to we/?. A bed 
of fragments floated all round this field, which ſeemed to 
be raiſed ſeveral feet high above the level of the water. 
Whilſt in this ſituation, the ſouthern part of the horizon 
was illuminated by the rays of light reflected from the ice, 
to a conſiderable height. Ninety-ſeven ice iſlands were 
diſtinctly ſeen within the field, beſides thoſe on the outſide; 
many of them very large, and looking like a ridge of 
mountains, riſing one above another till they were loſt in 
the clouds. The outer, or northern edge of this im- 
menſe field, was compoſed of looſe or broken ice cloſe 
packed together, ſo that it was not poſſible for any thing 
to enter it, Such mountains of ice as theſe, captain Cook 
believes, never were ſeen in the Greenland ſeas, ſo that no 
compariſon can be drawn between the ice here and there ; 
and it was the opinion of moſt on board, that this ice ex- 
tended quite to the pole, to which they were-then within 
leſs than nineteen degrees; or perhaps joined to ſome 
land to which it had been fixed from the earlieſt time; and 
that it is to the ſouth of this parallel that all the ice is 
formed, which is found ſcattered up and down to the 
northward, and afterward broken off by gales of wind, or 
other cauſes, and brought forward by the currents which 
were always found to ſet in that direction in high lati- 
tudes. Some penguins. were heard even here, but none 
ſeen, and few other birds, or any thing that could lead to 
a ſuppoſition that there was any land near: however cap- 
tain Cook is of opinion that there muſt be ſome land to the 
ſouth behind this ice. But if there. is, ſays he, it 
can afford no better retreat for birds, or any other ani- 
mals, than the, ice itſelf, with which it muſt be wholly 
covered: I, who was ambitious, not only of going farther 
than any one had been before, but as far as it was poſſi - 
ble for man to go, was not ſorry at meeting with this in- 
terruption ; as it in ſome meaſure relieved: us, at leaft 
ſhortened the dangers and hardſhips inſeparable from the 
navigation of the ſouthern polar regions. Since there- 
fore we could not proceed further to the ſouth, no other 
reaſon need be aſſigned for my tacking and ſtanding back 
to the north, being at this time in the latitude of 71 10/ 
ſouth, longitude 106* 547 welſt-tt ; which was the near- 
eſt approximation to the pole during the whole voyage. 
Captain Cook then failed northward; in which track he 
went in ſearch of land ſaid to have been diſcovered by 
fon Fernandez about a century before, in latitude 380 
„ and laid down by Mr. Dalrymple in go? weſt, but 
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face iſl formed; the ears were long, according to the diſtor- 
tion faſhionable in the country; and the bodies had hard- 


group was calculated at fifty thouſand perſons. 
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no ſuch land was found ; if it does exiſt, our navi- 
ator is of opinion that it can be only a ſmall iſland ||. 
Mr. Forſter ſays the matter was not fully ſearched into, 
owing to a dangerous bilious cholic which ſeized the cap. 
tain, and for ſome days greatly endangered his life ; but 
the ſedulous attention of Mr Patten the ſurgeon, proved 
ſucceſsful to reſtore him to health *. Without any oc- 
curence worth relating, they fell in with Zafter and the 
tith of Marth 1774, having been out of ſight of land 
one hundred and four days, 
Beating for joylels months the gloomy wave. 
This ſpot is ſaid to have been firſt viſited by captain 
Davis, an Engliſhman, who called it Davis's Land; Rog. 
gewen, a Dutchman, touched here in 1722, and gave it the 
name of Eaſter Iland. It is about four leagues over from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and its greateſt width is about 
two leagues. The country is barren and rocky; the na- 
tives, who are not numerous, draw a wretched ſubſiſtence 
from the earth, and the fiſh which they catch on the coaſt. 
Mr. Forſter is of opinion, that the iſland was at firſt pro- 
duced by a volcano, and that it has been recently brought 
to its preſent deſolate ſtate by an eruption. The moſt 
remarkable curioſity belonging to this ſpot is, a number 
of Coloſſean ſtatues, of which, however, very few remain 
entire; theſe ſtatues are placed only on the ſea-coaſt: at 
the eaſt ſide of the iſland were ſeen the ruins of three plat- 
forms of ftone-work, on each of which had ſtood four of 
theſe large ſtatues, but they were all fallen down from 
two of them, and one from the third : they were broken 
or defaced by the fall; Mr. Wales meaſured one which 
had fallen; it was fifteen feet in length, and ſix broad 
over the ſhoulders. Each ſtatue had on its head a large 
cylindric ſtone of a red colour, wrought perfectly end: 
others were found that meaſured near twenty-ſeven feet, 
and upward of eight feet acroſs the ſhoulders ; and a till 
larger one was ſeen ſtanding, the ſhade of which was ſuf- 
ficient to ſhelter all the party, conſiſting of near thirty 
perſons, from the rays of the ſun. The workmanfhip, 
though rude, was not bad; nor were the features of the 


ly any thing of a human figure. about them. How theſe 
iſlanders, wholly unacquainted with any mechanical 
power, could raiſe ſuch ſtupendous figures, and afterward 
place the large cylindric- ſtones upon their heads, is truly 
wonderful: the moſt probable conjecture ſeems to be, 
that tie ſtone is factitious; and that each figure was gra- 
dually erected, by forming a temporary platform round it, 
and raiſing it as the work advanced; but they are, at any 
rate, very ſtrong proofs of the 1 and perſeverance 
of the iſlanders, in the age when theſe figures were made; 
and indicate that the anceſtors of the preſent race ſaw bet 
ter days than their deſcendants. now enjoy. "PE 
. The Reſolution then proceeded; to the Margueſas of 
Mendana, which were firſt diſcovered in 1597 by a Spa- 
niard ; they are five iſlands, which occupy one degree of 
latitude, and near half a degree of longitude,; the moſt 
northern of the cluſter was not ſeen by Mendana, and was 
firſt diſcovered by captain Cook in April 1774. He 
gave it the name of Hood [/and; it lies in latitude 
9? 2&/ ſouth, longitude-139* 17 weft. The other four 
iſlands are named La Magdalena, St. Pedro, La Domini- 
ca, and Santa Chriftina; the whole population of this 


Captain Coo proceeded a ſecond time to O- Tabeitæ ; 
then to the Society Iſlandi, where they parted with 
Heete-hete or Mahine J. Having refreſhed his crew at 
theſe ſeveral places, he ſailed in-ſearch of land which 
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Forfler, I. 548. | : 
1 N. de Bougainville calls this iſland Taite. 
the natives in 


preſſions the novelty of his fituation made 5 5 


a ſauce, and ate them with 


5 Mr. Forfter ſays, the O, which is added to its name by the Engliſh voragers, is uſed by 
ſigniſication that we uſe the article. A or the ; on which account he always writes it O- Tabeite. 3 $4 
F The curioſity of the reader is doubtleſs excited to know how this Indian ſuſtained himſelf during his tedious navigation, and what im- 
| him. At the firſt putting out to ſea, Mabine felt himſelfgnuch affected with the ſea-ſickneſs, 
occaſioned by the motion of the ſhip, which he had not been accultomed to; in a little while, however, he was ſo far recovered as to feaſt 
on part of a dolphin, of about twenty-eight pounds weight, which happened to be caught : of this fiſh he choſe to eat without 
dreſſed, declaring that it taſted much better raw: he was therefore provided with a bowl of ſea-water, in which he dipped the morſels as in 
L reatreliſh, alternately biting into a ball of mahie, or ſour bread · fruit paſte; inſtead of bread : before he'ſatdown 
to his meal, he ſeparated a little morſel of the fiſh, and a bit of the mahic, as an offering to Batua, or the Divinity; pronouncing a few words 
eh | | 8 | 1 at 
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had been ſeen by that great navigator Quiros, in 1606, 


and to which he gave the name of Tierra del Efperitu 
Santo. From the time when they were firſt ſeen, until 


captain Coot's voyage in the Endeavour, this iſland had 


been ſuppoſed to be part of the ſouthern continent, called 
Terra Auſtralis Incognita our navigator, by ſailing round 
New Zealand, and along the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland. 
was fully ſatisfied that this land was quite detached from 
either of thoſe countries ; he therefore now reſolved to 
explore it accurately. M. de Bougainville had viſited the 


northern parts in 1768, which he found to conſiſt of 


many iſlands: theſe he called the Archipelago of the Great 
Cyclades. Captain Cook did much more than either of his 


predeceſſors ; for, beſides aſcertaining the extent and ſitu- 
ation of theſe iſlands, he diſcovered ſeveral in the group 


which were before unknown; he explored the whole 
cluſter,. and thinking himſelf thereby entitled to affix 
to it a general appellation, he named theſe iſlands the New 
Hebrides. They are ſituated between the latitudes of 14* 
29 and 20? 4“ ſouth, and between 166? 41” and 170% 21/ 
eaſt longitude ; and extend one hundred and twenty-five 
leagues in the direction of north-north-weſt and ſouth- 
ſouth-eaſt. The New Hebrides conſiſt of the following 
iſlands; ſome of which have received names from the 
different European navigators; others retain the names 
which they bear among the natives, viz. Tierra del Eſpe- 
ritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. Bartholomew, Iſle of Lepers, 
Aurora, I bitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apee, Three Hills, 
Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, Borramanga, 
Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna. On the latter iſland, a vol- 
'cano was ſeen, about four miles to the weſt of the ſhip, 
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Auguſt it vomited up vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoke, and 
the flames were ſeen to riſe above the hills which lay be- 
tween it and the ſhip. At evety eruption, it made a 
loud rumbling noiſe, like that of thunder, or the blow- 
ing'up of large mines. A heavy ſhower of rain; which 
fell at the ſame time, ſeemed to increaſe it; and the 
wind blowing from that quarter, the air was loaded 
with its aſhes, which fell ſo thick that every thing was 
covered with the duſt. It was a kind of fine ſand or 
ſtone, ground or burnt to powder, and was exceeding- 
ly troubleſome to the eyes. Mr. Forſter, in his bota- 
nical excurſions' on this iſland, ſhot a pigeon, in the 
craw of which was a wild nutmeg; and, on ſhewing it 
tothe natives, one of them produced three other nut- 


megs, which were wrapped in their mace; but they 


could not, or at leaſt did not, point out the tree on 


which they grew. 


The inhabitants of Mallicollo, which iſland lies nearly 
in the centre of the group, diſcovered very little curioſity, 
and held iron, edgetools, nails, and beads, in no eſti- 
mation: pieces of cloth and marble paper were moſt 
prized ; but even they were not coveted with that avi- 
dity which is common to Indians. Captain Cook calls 
them “ an ape-like nation” and deſcribes them as the 


moſt ugly, ill-proportioned-people he ever ſaw ; and in 


every reſpect differing from any he had met with in that 
ſea, They are a very dark-coloured, and rather di- 
minutive race; with long heads, flat faces, and monkey 
countenances. * What adds greatly to their deformity 
is, a belt or cord, which they wear round their waiſt, 
and tie ſo tight over the belly, that the ſhape of their 
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burning with great fury. In the night of the 5th of | bodies is not unlike that of an overgrown piſmire, 
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at the ſame time, which were thought to be a ſhort prayer. He performed the ſame ceremony two days after, when he dined on a raw 
ww of ſhark, From theſe inſtances, it ſeems that his countrymen have fixed principles of religion, and that a kind of ceremonial worſhip 

practiſed by them. When they arrived at New Zeeland, the wretched condition of the natives of that, country led the Bo/abolar 
youth to draw a compariſon very favourable to his o] tropical iſtands ; but he frequently expreſſed his pity, whilſt he enumerated the various 
articles of which the New Zeelanders were ignorant, and which contributed greatly to the enjoyment © his countrymen. He diſtributed 
roots of yams to thoſe who viſited the ſhip, and always accompanied the captain when he went to plant or ſow a piece of ground. He was 
not like 7. *pia, ſo much a maſter-of their language as to conyerle freely with them; but he ſoon underſtood them much better than any one 
on board, from the great analogy of their diale& to his own. His ſenſibility, was much excited at ſeeing them eat human fleſh, which he had 
an opportunity of doing. Having left this country, on the 12th of December the ſhip came into ſixty- two degrees of latitude, Mabine had ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe at ſeveral little ſnow arid hail-ſhowers on the preceding days, ſuch phznomena being utterly unknown in his country. The 
| ce of white ſtones, which melted in his hand; was altogether miraculous in his eyes; and though pains were taken to explain to him 
that cold was the cauſe of their formation, his ideas on that ſupject did not-ſeem to be very clear. On this day a heavy fall of ſnow ſurpriſed 
him till more than ever; and after a long conſideration of its Nagel ualities, he ſaid he would call it the white rain, when he got back to 
his own country. Two days after, in about ſixty-five degrees of latitude, he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at ſeeing a very large piece of 
floating ice, which obſtructed entirely any further advances of the ſhip toward the ſouth ; this gave him great pleaſure, as he took it for land. 

It was with difficulty that he could be perſuaded ' to believe that it was only freſh water, untilghe was ſhewn ſome congealed in a caſk on the 
deck. He ſtill, however, declared, that he would call this“ the white land,“ by way of diſtinguiſhing it from all the reſt. _ He had collected, 
at New. Zeeland, a number of little lender, twigs, which he carefully tied in a bundle, and made uſe of inſtead of a journal: for every iſland 
he had ſeen and viſited after his departure from the Society lands, he had ſelected a little twig, fo that his collection by this time amount+ 
ed to about nine or ten, of which he remembered the names perfectly well, in the ſame order as he had ſeen them; and the white land, or 
awheniua teatea, was the laſt. He enquired frequently how many other countries they ſhould meet with in their way to England, and formed 
a ſeparate bundle of them, which he-ſtudied with equal care as the firſt. The gentlemen on board took the opportunity of this dreary traverſe, 
to improve themſelves in the knowledge of his language, and reviſed, deliberately, the whole vocabulary which they had compiled at the So- 

iety - Mands; by which means they accquired a fund of uſeful knowledge concerning thoſe, parts. In a week's time they croſſed the antarRic 
circle, where the ſun ſcarce ſunk below the horizon. Mabine was ſtruck with the greateſt aſtoniſhment at this appearance, and would ſcarcely 
believe his ſenſes; all the endeavours uſed to explain it to him miſcarried ; and he aſſured the gentlemen, that he deſpaired of finding belief among 
his countrymen, when he ſhould go back to recount the wonders of congealed rain, and of perpetual day. The approach of winter led oF 
tain Cook, once more, to ſeek for the ſalutary refreſhments of O-tabeitee ; Mabine was, at leaſt, equally ſolicitous to ſee that iſland, which, 
though many of his relations and friends reſided at, he had never viſited. As the inhabitants of the Socieiy- Handi allow this ſpot a ſupe- 
rior rank in aMuence and power, and as this character was confirmed by his Engliſb friends, his curiofity was, of. courſe, atly excited ; but he 
had ſtill other motives which prompted him to wiſh himſelf on that ſpot; he had collected a great variety of curioſities from the different laces 

where he had touched on the voyage, which he was convinced would give him weight and conſequence there : and he had acquired ſuch a 
variety of new ideas, and ſeen ſo many diſtant and unknown countties, that he was perſuaded he ſhould attract their attention very ſtrongly: 
the proſpect of being careſſed by every. body, from being intimate with ſuch extraordmary beings as theſe European navigators were held to be, 
his adoption of their manners, and making uſe of their arms for his diverſion, exalted him, in his own ideas, to the higheſt degree of conſe- 
quence: not were his expectations of a friendly reception at all diſappointed. The firſt time of his going on ſhore. he recognized ſeveral of 
his relations, and particularly a ſiſter, named Teloa, one of the prettieſt women on the whole iſland, who was married to one of the better 
claſs of people, a tall well-made man, named Nona. Mahine now laid aſide his European dreſs, and put on an elegant new cloth veſt- 
ment, which his friends had preſented him with. This change in his apparel was obſerved to give him a degree of pleaſure, which a na- 
tural predilection for native manners is apt to inſpire in every breaſt. He had. not been a fortnight at O-tabeitee before he married a 
daughter of Touperree, a chief of the diftrit of Malavia ; but unfortanamly. the crremon , which was performed on-this occaſion, was not 
obſerved by any of the ſhip's dre de could convey any kind o it | ent, reported, tha 
a number of ceremonies were performed which were extremely curious, but could not relate any one of them, ſo that this intereſting par- 


ticular; reſpeRing the manners of theſe people, temains entirely unknown. When Mabine embarked with captain Cook for 'Huabine, it ſhould 


ſeem that he left his new-married.lady at O-{aheitee, for no farther. mention is made of her. He would willingly have proceeded for Eugland, 


had he had the leaft hopes given him of ever returning to his native home; but, ſays captain Cook, „ as 1 could not promiſe, or even ſup+ 
poſe,' that more Engliſb ſhips would be ſent to theſe iſlands, our faithful companion, Oedidee, choſe to remain in his native country; but 
left us with a regret fully demonſtrative of the eſteem he bore us. When I was repeatedly queſtioned about returning, I 2 

ve ſuch anſwers as left them hopes. Oedidee would inſtantly catch at this, take me on one ſide, and aſk me over again. In ſhort, 
ave not words to deſcribe the anguiſh that ap ared in this young man's breaſt when he went away. He looked up at the ſhip, burſt 
into tears, and then ſunk down-into 8 he was going out of the ſhip, he aſked ca 1 k-toratou ſome partn (mark 
) for him, in-order to ſhew the commanders of any other ſhips which might ſtop there, The captain complied with his requeſt, gave 

1 a certificate of the time he had been on board, and recommended him to the notice of thoſe who might touch there after him “. 


| * Cook, I. 374, 375+ 
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idea of it: a midſhipman, indeed, who was preſent, reported, that 
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-- cept a piece af cloth or leaf uſed as a wrapper. The bridge 
. of their noſe is pierced, and in it they wear a piece of 
white ſtone, about an inch and an half long. They are 

peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for the fairneſs of their dealings. 
Captain Cook, having cleared the New Hebrides on 

. the 1ſt of September, proceeded to the ſouth-weſt- 

ward; and on the 4th, fell in with a very large iſland, 

extending from 195 37 to 225% 300 ſouth, and from 163? 

7/ to 167* 14 eaſt longitude. It is about eighty- ſeven 

ues long, in the direction of north-weſt and ſouth- 

eaſt ; but its breadth is not conſiderable, nor any where 
exceeds ten leagues, It is not more than 12 degrees 
diſtant from New Holland, As Captain Cook cauld not 
procure from the natives the Indian name of the whole 
iſland, he aſſigned to it that of New Caledonia, It lies 
juſt within the tropic of Capricorn, and is the leaſt kindly 
ſoil of any tropical country known in that ſea, *' 

On the coaſt of New Caledonia, a fiſh was caught of 

a- ſpecies entirely new; a ſmall part of its liver was 
eaten at ſupper by Captain Coat and the two Mr. For- 

fers. In a few hours after they had retired to reſt, they 
were awakened by very alarming ſymptoms, being all 

ſeized with an extreme giddineſs; their hands and feet 
were ſo numbed as that they could ſcarcely crawl ; and 

* a vialent languor and oppreſſion prevailed. Emetics 
were adminiſtered with ſome ſuceeſs ; but the remedy 

which procured them moſt relief was ſudorifies. Some 

dogs who ate the remainder. of the liver were violently 
affected ; and a little pig, who had eaten the entrails, 
died ſoon after, having ſwelled to an unuſual ſize. ; 
Two ſmall iſlands were ſeen at 2 few leagues diſtance, 
one of which was named the iſland of Pines, the other 

Batany illand. Proceeding thence. for New Zealand, an 

iſland was ſeen, about five leagues in circuit, which was 
uninhabited, and was ſuppoſed never to have been preſ- 
ſed by a buman footſtep until that time. Small bits of 

ous reddiſh lava, which ſeemed to be decaying, were 
nd here, and indicated that this ſpot had been a 

volcano. It lies in latitude 299 2/ 
168* x6/ eaſt. Here were found many trees and plants 

common to New Zealand, and, in particular, the. flax 

plant. It received the name of Norfall Hand, and was 

diſcovered an the zoth of October 17714. 

Captain Cook once more entered Queen Charlotte's 

Sound, in New Zealand, on the 17th of the fame month, 
and failing from thence on the 10th of November, pro- 
ceeded acroſs the South-Sea-to the eaſtward, between 

the 53d and 55th: degrees of latitude, without diſcover- 

ing any land, until he arrived at Cape Deſeada, on the 
ſouth-weſtern extremity of Cape Horn, on the 17th of 

December following. eee e 
As no animal food had been procured at any of the 
phos where the ſhip touched after leaving the Society 
according to Mr, Forfter, every officer on board, who 
had A voyages round the world, and experienced 

the hardſhips incidental to them, agreed in declaring, 

that all their former ſufferings were not to be compared 

to thoſe they then felt, a 
ſo thoroughly loathed à lalt diet. Captain Caat had 
made a provifion of dried hams for the voyage, which 
by length of time were much corrupted, all the fat being 
converted into a rancid oil, and the ſalt having filled the 

fleſh with a quantity of alkaline concretions like tartar : 
however, as often. as this meat was carried to table, 
which happened once 2 week, the petty officers devour- 
ed it with wiſtſul looks, and ſpoke of the good fortune 
of thoſe who partook of it ſo feelingly, as to render 
their ſituation truly pitiable to a ſympathetic heart. It 
was owing to the excellent. preſervatives. againſt the 
ſcurvy. which were on board, and the great attention 
beſtowed in expelling the foul air from every part of 
the ſhip, that the depredations of Jiſeaſe were not added 


SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
(See the general plate, added I.) The men go naked, * . 


uth, longitude | deg 


, the want of freſh meat Wag very ſeverely felt : + v 7 


that they had never before 
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oviſions. Thus circumſtaneed, Mr. Clerte, the firſt 
ieutenant, caught a fiſh exactly of the ſame ſpecies as 
that found on the coaſt of New Caledonia, which had 
poiſaned Captain Ceok and the Mr. Forflers, and who 
were at that time enduring the effects of that deleterious 
ſupper ; notwithſtanding which, ſo ſtrong was the de- 
fire to taſte freſh food, that the officer ordered it 
to be cleaned and boiled; and the united perſuaſions 
of all on board could ſcarcely divert him from his 
purpoſe: had he perſiſted in bis reſolution, and made 
a meal of the fiſh, it is moſt probable that it would have 
coſt him his liſe; far a dog who ate of the entrails, lay 
ſeveral days in ſuch exquiſite torments,. that he was at 
laſt thrown- overboard to put an end to bis: miſery *. 
A. few days after, a porpoiſe was ſtruck with a harpoon, 
and a boat being hojſted out, it was killed: with five 
muſket ſhot. It was fix feet long, a female; its dugs 
were full of milk, it being a viviparous animal, of the 
ciaſs that ſuckle their young, and of the kind which the 
naturaliſts call Delphin —— Ancients, and which differs 
from the other kind of porpoiſe in the head and jaw, 
having them long and pointed. This fiſh had eighty- 
eight teeth in each jaw; it was cut up and diſtributed 
= the ſhip's company: its colour was not inviting, 

in 
conſidered. as. a feaſt ; the latter was a little liveriſh, 
but had not the leaſt fiſhy taſte. It was eaten roaſted, 
boiled, and fried, baving, been firſt: ſoaked in warm 
water. In their ſuuation, little art was: to 
make any ching that was freſh palatable 7. 

It might be ſuppoſed, that the hardſhips: and da 
which had been endured, together with the i 
geographical knowledge which had been acquired, would 
the Seuth- $a, to reſt from his labours, and to have ſought 
his native country by the moſt direct rbute. But he, like 
Ceſar, thinking nothing done whilſt any thing remained 
' undone, was ſtiſt intent on farther reſearc hes, aud reſalved 
to traverſe the Ailantiæ Ocean, bet ween the goth and both 
egrees of latitude, from the meridian of Cape Horn to 
that of the Cape of Ge Hape, in which he ſpent up- 
ward of three months. That the officers. and. men 
quietly, acquieſted in this farther extenſion af their 
toils and perils, deprived of the two eſſentials to the 
enjoyment of liſe, nouriſhing food and human inter- 
' courſe, that amidſt the chaotic” fcenes which yet de-: 
tained them, 2 8 of diſcontent, and + — 


propenſity to mutiny,, did. not prevail, prove their 
leader to have poſſeſſed that elevatiom of mind and in- 
ſinuating manner, which effeQually control the moſt 
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Captain Cook's. craiſe in the, Southern, Atlantic. Ocean, 
| | with an aa of als lands diſcovered in that ſoa, 
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odd ie bloc gt aud e mito Mas: 
HATES ſpent: eighteen - days on the coaſt of 
1 Terra del Fuego, duriag which time Captain C 
accurately explored Staten z he” quitte® it on the 
4th of Fanuary 1775, failing fouth-eaftward, in order 
to paſs a third ſummer ſeaſon to the 1. 
leaving - Staten-langd, he has the following remarks : 
It is amazing to fee how different animals, which in- 
habit this little fpot, are mutually reconciled. The 
deem to have entered into a_league, not to diſturb. eac 
| other's. tranquility.; The ſea-Lons..accupy. molk-of the 
; ſea-coaſt ; the fea-bears. take up their abode in the iſland ; 
| the ſhags have poſt in the higheſt eliffy;the-pengnuins fix 
their quarters where there, is the moſt eaſy communica- 
tion to and from the ſea; and the other birds. chaoſe 
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to the wretchedneſs occaſioned by loathſome and putrid | more. retired: tations, We haue ſeen all theſe animals 
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| boiſterous fpirits, and maks the heavieſt and the longeſt 
ſufferings. a Wee merely by ſuch a man partaking 


almoſt black; but the haſlet and. lean fleſh were 
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n hoiſe like cannon. 
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mix together, like domeſtic cattle and poultry in a farm- 
yard, without one attempting to moleſt the other: nay, 
| have often obſerved the eagles and vultures ſitting on 
the Hills among the ſhags, without either the old or 
young of the latter being diſturbed by their preſence. | 
may be aſked how theſe birds of prey live? 1 ſuppoſe; 
on the carcaſſes of feals and birds, which die by various 
cauſes, and probably in no ſmall numbers, as they are 
ſo numerous *. | | 
The firſt object of this cruiſe was, to diſcover an ex- 
tenſive coaſt laid down by Mr. Dalrymple, in his chart, | 
in which is the gulph of St. Sebaſtian ; afterward it was | 
deſigned farther to explore the ſouthern part of the 
Atlantic Oceans This coaſt had been laid down between 
40 and 53* weft longitude, in the latitude of 54 
and 58 ſouth, but no ſuch land was met with; and 
Captain Furneaux, in the Adventure, the year before, 
aſſed acroſs that part, where the eaftern and weſtern 
res are Jaid down, without ſeeing land. It appears 
therefore, that either this gulph does not exiſt, or that 
it is not rightly laid down, either in the Exgli/b or French 
charts 4. January 14. Being in latitude 535 56/ ſouth, 
longitude 39* 24/ weſt, land was diſcovered ; its moun- 
tains appeared of a vaſt height, covered with ſnow and 
ice, in moſt places quite to the water's edge : toward 
the ſouth end ſeveral low iſlands were ſeen, which ap- 
peared to have ſome verdure upon them, and were there- 
fore called the Green- lands. This land, which was at 
firſt ſuppoſed to be part of a great continent, was found 
at length to be an ifland of 70 leagues in circuit, be- 
tween the latitudes of $3 57 and 54 5%, and long. 
38* 1J and 35% 3% weſt, extending fouth-eaſt by eaſt, 
and north-weſt by weſt, and is 31 leagues long in that 
direction; its greateſt breadth is about 10 leagues. It 
ſeemed to abound with bays and harbours, which the 
vaſt quantities of ice render inacceflible the greateſt 
part of the year. This large iſland received the name 
of Southern Georgia, Captain Cook landed .in a bay on 
the northern ſide of this iſland, which he called Peſeſſion- 
bay : here he diſplayed his colours in three different 
places, and took poſſeſſion of this country in his Ma- 
jeſty's name, under a diſcharge of ſmall arms f. Two 
rocky iſlands are ſituated on the north end, one of which 
was named Milliss [/land, from the perſon who diſcover- 
ed it, It is a craggy cliff, nearly perpendicular, which 
contained the neſts of many thouſand ſhags. The other 
received the name of Bird I fand, from the innumerable. 
flocks of birds of all ſorts that were ſeen upon it, from 
the largeſt albatroſſes down to the leaſt petreſs. Several 
iſes were likewiſe obſerved, and ſeals, which pro- 
badly rate to breed on theſe inhoſpitable ſhores. The 
head of the bay, as well as two places on each fide, were 
terminated by perpendicular ice-cliffs of conſiderable 
height, ſuch as is found in the harbour of Spitſbergen, 
in the northern hemiſphere. {Se the account of Captain 
Phipps's voyage, in the next chapter) Pieces were conti- 
en off, and floating out to ſea; and a great 
fall happened whilſt OI in the bay, which made 
other parts of the country 
were not leſs ſavage and horrible. The wild rocks raifed 
their lofty ſummits till they were loſt in the clouds; and 
vallies lay covered with, ſnow. Not a tree was to be 
ſeen, nor a ſhrub, even big enaugh-to make a tooth» 
ns The only vegetation obſerved was a ftrohg 
aded grafs, growing in tufts; wild burnet, and a 
plant like moſs, which ſprung from the rocks, Seals or 
ſea-bears were pretty numerous. Among them was a 
huge animal, of the ſame kind with the ſea-lion deſerib- 
ed in Lord Auſons voyage: a midſhipman thot it 
through the head, whilſt it lay aſleep. It was all over 
of a dark grey colour, with a Night olive caſt, ſomething 
| Hike the ſeals in the northern Hemiſphere ; it likewiſe re- 
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ſembled thoſe animals in the ſhape of its fore · feet, and 
the want of external ears: its. noſe projected far be- 


yond the mouth, and had a looſe wrinkled ſkin ; this 


animal. was about thirteen feet long. Here was found 
a flock of about twenty penguins, of a much greater ſize 
than any before ſeen, being thirty-nine inches long, 

weighing forty pounds 2 he ſeals and penguins 
killed here were very acceptable food to the whole 
crew ; for any kind of freſh meat was eagerly coveted, 
For my own part,” ſays Captain Caat, I was now, 
for the firſt time, heartily tired of ſalt meat of every 
kind ; and though the fleſh of the pen 
ſcarcely vie with bullock's liver, it being freſh was ſuffi- 
cient to make it go down |.” Even the climate of 
Trera del Fuego, though lying more to the ſouthward, is 
mild, with reſpect to-that of Georgia; the difference in 
the thermometer being obſerved to be at leaſt 10 deg; 
Beſides being uninhabitable, South Georgia does not ”-= 
pear to contain a ſingle article for which it might 


or ſtream of freſh water was ſeen on the whole coaſt **. 
Captain Cook left the ſouthern part of this iſland on 
the 26th of January, and ſteered eaſt- ſouth- eaſt until he 
arrived in ©60*® lat. further than which he did not in- 
tend to go, unleſs he obſerved ſome certain figns of 
meeting with land. Theſe high ſouthern latitudes, 
where nothing was to be found but ice and thick fogs; 
had at length tired even this perſevering chieftain himſelf. 
Jn 30. Paſſed one of the largeſt ice · iſlands that had 
een ſeen in the voyage. Many on board were at this 


ſome were ſuddenly taken with fainting fits, ſince their 
unwholeſome juiceleſs food could not ſupply the waſte of 
animal ſpirits. As the ſhip was now proceeding north- 


| ward, the hope of ſoon reaching a milder climate diffuſ- 


ed a general ſatisfation ; but another frozen country 
role to their view, and threatened to retard the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes. The diſcovery of this land was 
made on the 31ſt of January, at ſeven in the morning. 
Captain Coot gave the name of Sandwich-Land to this 
diſcovery, which -may poſlibly be the northern point of 
a continent; for he is of opinion that there is a track 
of land near the pole, which is the ſource of moſt of the 
ice that is ſpread over this vaſt Southern Ocean. He 
likewiſe thinks- it extends fartheſt to the-north oppoſite 


always found more toward the north in thoſe ſeas than 
any where elſe; which he imagines could not be, if 
there was not land of conſiderable extent to the ſoath z 
but the riſque that is run in exploring a coaſt in theſe 
unknown and icy ſeas is ſo very great, that he con- 
cludes, on the beſt grounds, that no man will ever ven- 
ture farther than he has done; and that the lands which 
may lie to the ſouth will never be explored. Thick 
fogs, ſnow ſtorms, intenſe cold, and every other thing 
that can render navigation dangerous, muſt be encoun+ 
tered, and theſe difficulties are greatly heightened hy the 
inexpreſſibly horrid aſpect of the country; a country 
doomed by nature never once to feel the warmth of 
the ſun's rays, but to lie buried in everlaſting ſnow 
and ice. The ports which may be on the coaſt are in 
a manner wholly filled up with frozen ſnow of vaſt thick- 


| neſs ; but if any be ſo far open as to invite a ſhip into 


it, the would run a riſque of being fixed there for ever, 
or of coming out in an ice-iſland, The iſlands and 
floats on the coaſt, the great falls from the iee-cliffs in 
the port, or a heavy ſnow-ſtorm, attended with a ſharp 
froft, would be equally fatal +F+ S | . 

The moſt ſouthern extremity that was ſeen was called 
Sotthern Thule, and lies in latitude 59? 3o' ſouth, longi- 
tude 27 300 weſt, Proceeding northward many project 


ing points of land were diſcovered ; the mountains ap- 
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or, 


Aal wendet bat this is the ſame land which was ſeen by M. de Guyot, in June 1756, 
J Forfler, II. 533. 
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ins could 


viſited occaſionally by European ſhips J. Not a river 


time afflicted with ſevere rheumatic pains and colds, and 


the ſouthern Atlantic and Indian Oceans, becauſe ice was 
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peared to be of vaſt height, their ſummits being conſtantly | 
wrapped in clouds, and the lower parts covered with ſnow 
down to the water-edge. Theſe Captain Cot named in the 
order that they were ſeen, viz. Thule, Freezeland-peak, Cape 
Briſtol, and Montagu ; with an iſland that received 
the name of Saunders, ſituated 58* 27” ſouth latitude, 260 
44 weſt longitude, and two ſmall ones, which were 
named Candlemas Iſles; they are of no great extent, but 
of conſiderable height, and covered with ſnow. The 
whole country had the moſt deſolate and horrid appear- 
ance imaginable ; not a ſingle blade of graſs could be diſ- 
cerned upon it, and it ſeemed to be forſaken even by the 
amphibious and lumpiſh animals which dwelt on South 
Georgia. It remains very doubtful whether the different 
projecting points of Thule, Cape Briſtol, and Cape Mon- 
tagu, form one connected land, or ſeveral diſtinct iſlands; 
and this may probably continue undetermined for ages to 
come, fince an expedition to thoſe inhoſpitable parts of 
the world, beſides being extremely perilous, does not 
ſeem likely to be productive of great advantages to man- 
kind . Prudence would not permit the commander to 
venture near a coaſt ſubject to thick fogs, where there 
was no anchorage, and every part was blocked and filled 
up with ice, and the whole country, from the ſummits of 
the mountains down to the very brink of the cliffs which 
terminate the coaſt, was covered two fathom thick with 
everlaſting ſnow. . | 

Thron'd in his palace of cerulean ice, 

Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court; 

And thro* his airy hall the loud miſrule 

Of driving tempeſt is for ever heard: 

Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath; 

Here arms his winds with all- ſubduing froſt : 

Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows. 
« Tt would have being raſhneſs in me,” ſays Captain 
Cook, '** to have riſked all that had been done during the 
voyage in diſcovering and exploring a coaſt, which, 
when diſcovered and explored, would have anſwered no 
end whatever, or have been of the leaſt uſe to navigation 
or Farb. or indeed to any other ſcience. 
February 15. Bore away to the north ward, having croſſed 
the meridian of Greenwich, in latitude 57 500. On the 
19th, failed in the direction in which C ircumci ſion is 
laid down by Bouvet, without obſerving the leaſt indicati- 
ons of land, tho the weather was favourable to diſcovery. 
Captain Furneauæ likewiſe, paſſing between Georgia and 
| Sandwich-Land, croſſed the meridian of Cape Circumciſion, 
in the latitude of 57* 50 ſouth, without meeting with 
any land. The ſolicitude of all on board to arrive at 
an European port, was now riſen to the moſt impatient 
height; their voyage had then laſted twenty-ſeven 
months, after leaving the Cape of Good Hope, ſince 
which they had not touched at any European ſettlement, 
but had been ſevered from all intercourſe with their 
country, their friends, relations, and domeſtic endear- 
ments. Whilſt thus cut off from all the. pleaſures of 
ſocial intercourſe, and general ſociety, they had been 
expoſed to ſuch a continued ſeries of impending dangers 
in their ſouthern eruiſes, as was ſufficient to appall the 
molt intrepid ſpirits z nor were their internal hardſhips 
leſs ſevere than their outward perils were imminent; 

| had lived chiefly on ſalt proviſions, not having 
ed more than fix months out of the whole tweaty- 

| ſeven on ſhore, at different iſlands, and this ſmall pro- 
portion made up at very different intervals of time: 
theſe periods afforded the only opportunities for procur- 
ing refreſhments ; and during a part of this, and eſpe- 
cially the laſt year's cruiſe, no freſh proviſions could be 
obtained at ſeveral iſlands. The account which Captain 
Cook gives of their ſituation at this period is as follows : 
«<< My people were yet healthy, and would cheerfully 
have gone wherever [ had thought proper to lead them ; 
but I dreaded the ſcurvy laying hold on them, at a time 
when we had nothing left to remove it. I muſt ſay far- 
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tinued the fatigues and hardſhips they were continually 
expoſed to longer than-was abſolutely neceflary. Their 
behaviour throughout the whole voyage merited every 
indulgence which it was in my power to give them. 
Animated by the conduct of the officers, they ſhewed 
themſelves capable of ſurmounting any difficulty and 
danger which came in their way, and never once looked 
either upon the one or the other as being at all height- 
ened by our ſeparation from the Adventure f. As they 
approached a place which had ſome intercourſe with 
urope, their hopes and fears began to be anxiouſly ex- 
cited ; all the tender and endearing ties at home, fre- 
lations dear, and all the charities,” now took entire poſ- 
ſeſhon of the breaſt, and agitated it with the ſtrongeſt 
emotions. 
| March 16. Being between latitude 35 and 36 degrees 
ſouth a ſhip was ſeen to windward, and in three hours 
afterward, they came in ſight of another. The eager- 
neſs with which every perſon on board bent his eyes to- 
ward theſe welcome objects was the ſtrongeſt proof of 
that impatient longing for an intercourſe with Euro- 
peans, which till then had been ſuppreſſed by the atten- 
tions which their ſituation, and regard to perſonal ſafety, 
demanded. Two tedious days however paſſed in this 
ſtate of tantalization, before they could come up with 
either of the ſhips ; at length they got within five miles 
of one of them, which proved 2 a Dutch Eaft- India- 
man, A boat was boiſfed out, and ſent on board her, 
and in a few hours returned with the welcome news, 
that there was univerſal peace in Europe, The pleaſure 
of this intelligence was however in a great meaſure 
allayed by an account of the maſſacre of the Adventnre's 
boat's crew, as has been related. The Dutch captain 
having been long at ſea from Bengal, lamented that he 
had no refreſhments to offer. In the afternoon, they 
got light. of two Swediſh, one Daniſh, and an Engliſh 
ip, the latter of which bore down to them, and lieu- 
tenant Clerke, the elder Mr. Forſter, and a midſhipman, 
went on board her. This ſhip was the True Britain, 
captain Broadly, on her return from China. The gentle- 
men were received with a generous hoſpitality, and in- 
vited to dinner. Theſe three famiſhed circumnavigators, 
who had not ſeen any the coarſeſt kind of freſh meat for 
ſix weeks, attacked with the higheſt reliſh a diſh of 
fattened Chineſe quails, and a delicious gooſe, which 
their kind entertainer reckoned very. homely fare. On 
relating how long they had been abſent from any Euro- 


beam ſettlement, how long they had lived upon ſalt beef, 


and how oft they had regaled themſelves with ſeals, 
albatroſſes, and penguins, the captain and, the mates 
dropped their knives and forks, and'in pure pity to the 
ſtrangers, reſigned all pretenſions to their dinner. At 
parting captain Broadly preſented them with a large fat 
pig, and ſeveral geeſe, on which the gentlemen of the 
ſhip dined the two following days. we 
On the 22d of March 1775, the Reſolution came to 
an anchor in Table-Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which they found was only the 21ſt, according to the 
reckoning of the people on ſhore, they having advanced 
a whole day by 1 round the world to the eaſtward F. 
On the 27th of April, Captain Cook ſailed from the Cape, 
and in his way to England touched at St. Helena, the 


weſtern iſlands of Aſcenſion, Fernando Norenha, and Fayal, 


and on the 2gth of Fuly made the land near Plymouth, 
having been abſent from England three years and cigh ww 
days, in which time it is computed that they ran over a 
greater ſpace of ſea than any ſhip ever did before; ſince, 
according to Mr. Forfler, taking all the tacks together, 
they form more than thrice the circumference of the 
globe. Thus was completed a voyage which will im- 
mortalize the conductor of it, being not only the moſt 
extenſive, but the moſt inſtructiye one: in it he not 
only diſcovered, but 1 0 vaſt tracks of new coaſts; 


ther, that it would have been cruel in me to have con- hereby he diſpelled the illuſion of a terra auſtralis incognita, 
— — — — 8 857 * — — — — — —ͤ 
t Cook, II. 44. 9 Fonfler, II. 546, 547+ 
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and fixed the bounds of the habitable earth, as well 
as thoſe of the navigable ocean, in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere. But being the moſt able navigator which any 
age or country ever produced is not Captain Cook's 
ultimate praiſe ; his humane and judicious attention to 
every means which might poſſibly conduce to the healthi- 
. neſs of his crew, gives him an eminent place among the 
diſtinguiſhed few who are true friends to mankind ; and 
his endeavours were ſucceſsful to a prodigy, With a 
company of one hundred and eighteen men, he per- 
formed a voyage of upwards of three years, throughout 
all climates, from 52 degrees north to 71 degrees ſouth, 
with the.loſs of only one man by a diſtemper. Even in 
the moſt healthful climate, and the beſt condition of life, 
an inſtance of ſo ſmall a number of deaths, among ſo 


many men, within ſuch a ſpace of time, can hardly be 


produced. From whence it plainly appears, that marine 
diſeaſes are not cauſed by any malignity in the ſea air ; 
and a voyage round the-world may be undertaken with 
leſs danger to health than a common tour in Europe &. 
From the bills of mortality in Europe, it is computed 
that three men out of an hundred annually die ; accord- 
ing to which, it might have been expected that at leaſt 
ten men would have died on this voyage: it is not 


therefore to be ſuppoſed, that on another voyage, al- 


though the means of preſerving health are provided as 
amply, and uſed as ſkilfully, that the crew would be 
equally-preſerved f. The means by which this impor- 
tant end was obtained were no leſs ſimple than effica- 
cious : the captain took on board a quantity of malt, 
of which was made ſweet wort : to ſuch of the crew 
as ſhewed the leaſt ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, and alſo 
to ſuch as -were thought to be threatened with that 
diſorder, this was given, from one to two or three pints 
a day each man, or in ſuch proportion as Mr. Patten, 
the ſurgeon, found neceſſary; which ſometimes amount- 
ed to three quarts, Captain Coo pronounces this to be 
one of the beſt antiſcorbutic medicines yet diſcovered. 
Sour-krout was provided in a large quantity, it being 
both a wholeſome vegetable food, and highly antiſcor- 
butic, and does not ſpoil by keeping; a pound of this 
was ſerved to each man, while at ſea, twice a week, or 
oftener, as was thought neceſſary. An ounce of portable 
broth to each man was boiled in their peas three days in 
the week. Rob of lemon and orange was uſed ; ſugar 
in the room of oil, and wheat for a part of the ſtore of 
oatmeal. Beſide theſe ſalutary articles of diet, certain 
regulations were eſtabliſhed 'on board the ſhip, which 
contributed very eſſentially to promote the healthineſs 
of the crew. They were at three watches, inſtead of 
watch and watch. The laſt is the general practice at 
ſea; that is, he divided the whole crew into three com- 


panies, and by putting each company upon” the watch, 
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by turns, four. hours at a time, every man had eight 
hours free for four of duty ; by which means they were 


not ſo much expoſed to the weather, and had gene- 
tally dry cloaths to ſhift themſelves when they got, 


wet. Proper methods were uſed to keep their per- 
ſons, hammocks, bedding, cloaths,. &. conſtantly 
clean and dry; equal care was taken to keep the ſhi 
in the fame Rate between decks : once or twice a wee 
ſhe was aired with fires, and when this could not be 


| done, ſhe was ſmoaked with gun-powder mixed with 
vinegar and water. The captain alſo frequently cauſed 


a fire to be made in an iron pot, at the bottom of the 
well, which was of great uſe in putifying the air in the 
lower parts of the ſhip. The ſhip's coppers were kept 
conftantly clean. The fat which boiled out of the beef 
and pork was never ſuffeted to be given to the people, 
being thought to promote the ſcurvy. Freſh water was 
taken in wherever it could be procured, even though it 
was not wanted, as that immediately drawn from a 
ſpring was conſidered as more wholeſome than what 
had been kept ſome time on board the ſhip; and of 
this neceſſary article there was always plenty during 
the voyage for every uſeful purpoſe,  _ WY OH 

Captain Cook, ſoon after his return, preſented to the 
Royal Society a paper, deſcribing at large the means 
which he uſed to preſerve the health of his ſeamen, for 
which invaluable information he was voted their annual 
honorary medal. On this occaſion, Sir Fohn Pringle, 
their preſident, delivered an oration, in which, + was 


paying that officer the moſt elegant and deſerved eu- 


logiums, he concludes with, Permit me, Gentlemen, 
to deliver this medal, with his unperiſhing name engraved 
upon it, into the hands of one who will be happy to 
receive that truſt t, and to know that this reſpedable 
body never tnore cordially or meritoriouſly beſtowed that 
faithful ſymbol of their eſteem and afteQion ; for, if 
Rome decreed the civic crown to him who ſaved the life 
of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due to that man; 
who having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates, in your 
Tranſactions, the means by which Britain may now, on 
the moſt diſtant voyages, preſerve numbers of her in- 
trepid ſons, her mariners, who, braving every danger, 
have ſo laboriouſly contributed to the -fame, to the 
2 and to the maritime empire of their coun- 
= We cannot quit ſo intereſting and wonderful a 
voyage, without remarking at what a ſmall expence this 
great ſervice was rendered to ſcience; the whole coſt of 
fitting out the ſhips, and the pay of officers and men, 
not exceeding twenty thouſand pounds : a ſum of little 


account, when any plan of royal magnificence is to be 


undertaken ; even a few pictures, now placed at Hamp- 
ton-Court palace, coſt as much ! } | 


* Sir Jobn Pringle's Diſcourſe delivered to the Royal Society. 
+ Th nent 175 will be found not to fall eo oe d 1. | 
t Captain Cook was then failed on his third voyage. 
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of a paſſage to the Eaft Indies by the 
1 was ſuggeſted as early as the year 
1527, by Robert Thorne, à merchant of Brea, who | 
— a paper to Henry VIII. on that ſabject 5 but 
the propoſal fell to the ground. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Hugh Willoughby made the attempt with 
three ſhips, ann 1553 · He to the latitude of 
75 north, but being obliged to winter in Lapland, he 
and all his c periſhed miſerably. Three years 
afterward / uin ugbe, . comptroller of 
the navy to Jam Ekinabeath, ſailed on the ſame deſign, 
to 78% To him ſucoeeded Captains 

ackman and Pell, in 1580, in two ſhips; the latter of 
whom, | with dis ſhip, was never heard of. The Dateb 
began to purſue the ſame object in 1595, and ſucoeſſive 
voyages were made, all which tended rather to prove the 
impracticability of the ſcheme, than to bring forward 
any important diſcovety. In 1607, Henry Hudſen was 
equipped, by a company of London merchants, to diſcover 
a pallape by the Narnb-Pole to an and China, He 
ated to 802% and was then ſtopped by the ice. 
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wo years after, another ſhip was ſent out by the AZu/- | chorage 


covy company of "merchants of London, in which Jonas 
Poole was maſter. He made the ſouth part of Sp:yſbergen 
on the 16th of Ay 460g 3 but, with his utmoſt endea- 
vours, he could not advance farther than 79" 5&., In 
— * 1614, another voyage was u aken, in 
any! 


and Fuberly were employed, but without 
z and in the next year Forberby, in a pin- 

nace of zwenty tons, with ten men; but in this voya 
the ĩte prevented his getting further than in the laſt. John 
Nu, with a frigite and a pink, failed in 1676, but re- 
tuned without effeQing any thing. Moſt of theſe voyages 
having been fitted out by private adventurers, for the 
double purpoſe of diſcovery and preſent advantage, it 
Wat natural to ſuppoſe that the attention of the havi- 
had been diverted from purſuing the more remote 
And lese ble object of che tWo, wich all the atten- 
tion that ou have breh wiſhed; **'But,” ſays Captain 
pb, I am happy in an opportunity 1 
to dhe ry of theſe men, which, without having 
traced- their ſteps, and experienced their difficulties, it 

would have been impoſſible to have done. They appe 
to have encountered dangers, ' which at that period 
muſt have been particularly alarming from their novelty, 
with the greateſt fortitude and perſeverance; as well as 
to have ſhewn a degree of 1 and ſxill, not only 
in the ordinary and practical, but in the more ſcientific" 
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Lord ave) was appointed to conduct this under. 
taking, and the Racehorſe and Carcaſs bombs were fitted 
out the expedition; the command of the latter was 
given to captain Lutwidge.  - 63. 
Aſter paſſing the iſlands of Sbotland, the firſt land they 
made was S FTI W 3 1 
- SPITSBERGEN, in latitude 15. 59 11”, longitude g* 
13 eaſt, The coaſt appeared to be neither itable 
nor acceſſible. - It is formed of high barren black rocks, 
without the leaſt marks of ation; in many places 
bare and pointed, in other parts covered with ſnow, ap- 
ring even above the clouds. The vallies between the 
high cliffs were filled with ſnow or ice. This proſpect,“ 
ſays Captain Phrpps,” would have fu the idea of 
erpetual winter, had not the mildneſs of the weather, the 
h water, bright ſun-ſhine, and conſtant day-light, 
given a cheerfulneis and novelty to the whole of this ftrik- 
ing and romantic ſcene.“ The current ran along this 
coaſt half a knot an hour, north. The height of one 
mountain ſeen here, was found to be fifteen hundred and 
three yards. The harbour of Smecrenberg has good an- 


> in thirteen fathom; clofe to this harbour is an 
ifland, called Jam Iſland, where the Dutch uſed for- 
merly to boil their whale oil; and the remains of ſome 
oonvenĩency erected by them for that purpoſe are ſtill vi- 
ſible. Once they attempted to make an eſtabliſnment 
here, and left ſome to winter, who all perifhed. 
The Datch ſhips ill reſort to this place for the latter 
NG A It dies in 79 447 north, 9* 
d The moſt remarkable views which thefe dreary regions 
88 are What are called Zcobergs, Theſe are large 
es of ice, filling the vallies between the high moun- 
tains. Their face towirds the fea is nearly perpendicular, 
and of a very lively hght-green colour. One was about 
three hundred feet high, with a cafcade of water iſſuing 
out of it. The black mountains on each fide, the white 
ſnow, and green eoloured ice, compoſted. a very beautiful 
and romarntie-piature. Large pieces frequently broke off 
from the 1cebe#ys, und fell with great noiſe into the wa- 
ter; one piece was: obſerved to have floated out into the 
day, and grounded in twenty-four fathom ; it was fifty 
feet high above the farface of the water, and of the fame 
beautiful colour as the Iceberg from which it had been 
ſeparated. 5 5 
The ſtone ſeen about Smeerenberg is chiefly a kind of 
marble, which diſſolved eaſily in the marine acid. There 
were no appearances of minerals of any kind, nor any 


parts of their profeſſion, which might have done honour | ſigns of ancient or modern volcanoes. No inſets, nor 


to modern ſeamen, with all their advantages of later 


any ſpecies of-reptiles, were ſeen, not even the common 


improvements. This, when compared with the accounts | earth- worm. There were no ſprings or rivers, but great 


given of the ſtate of navigation, even within theſe forty 
years; by the moſt eminent foreign authors, affords the 
moſt flattering and ſatisfactory proof of the very early 
exiſtence of that decided ſuperiority in naval affairs, 
which has carried the power of this country to the 
his great point of geography was ſuffered to remain 
without Sethe: inveſti * = from the year 1676 till 
1773, when the Earl of Sandwich, in ogy ery of an 
application that had been made tohim by the Royal Society, 
laid before the King, about the beginning of February, a 
propoſal for an expedition to try how far navigation was 
icable toward the North- pole; which the Sovereign 

was pleaſed to direct ſhould be immediately undertaken, 
with every encouragement that could countenance ſuch 


plenty of water was produced from the ſnow which melt- 
ed from the mountains. Captain Phipps has been very 

Accurate in his deſcription of the few animals which theſe 

inhoſpitable regions cheriſh. Here is the /ea-horſe or morſe 
(the trichectus roſmarus of Linneus); it is found every 
where about the coaſt of Spitſbergen, as well as general 

wherever there is ice, though at a diſtance from the ind. 
It is a gregarious animal, not inclined to attack, but dan- 
gerous if attacked, as the whole herd will join their forces 
to revenge any injury received by an individual. One 
of the ſea animals, being fired at and wounded by ſome peo- 
ple in a boat, dived immediately, and brought up with it 
a number of others, who made a joint attack upon the 
'boat, wreſted an oar from one of the men, and had well 
nigh ſtaved or overſet her, but another boat coming up, 


nan enterprize, and every aſſiſtance that could contribute 
to its ſucceſs, The Hon, Conflantine John Phipps (now 


a Noo men | 805 | 
he Arctic fox (canis lagopus of Linneus) found 
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the main land of Sp:tſbergen, and the iſlands adjacent, 
differs from our fox not only in colour, but in having its 
ears much more rounded. It ſmells very little, and its 
' fleſh is good food. The polar-bear (Urſus Maritimus of 
| Linneus) is found in great numbers on the main-land of 
 Spitſbergen, alſo on the iſlands and ice-fields adjacent. 

his animal is much larger than the black-bear. The 
ſeamen ate of their fleſh, though very coarſe. The rein- 
deer, (Cervus Tarandus of Linneus) the fleſh of this ani- 
mal is excellent veniſon. The whale, fin-fiſh, eider- 
duck, puffin, fulmar, northern-diyer, the ſea-ſnail, co- 
ral- fiſn, the prawn. 

Three ſingular ſpecies of crab, which have not been 
before deſcribed, two of them found in the ſtomach of a 
ſeal. A ſmall worm found adhering by its ſnout to the 
inſide of the inteſtines of an eider-duck. The ſea May- 
fy and ſnail fliime-fiſh, found in innumerable quantities 
about the Aretic- ſeas, peopling as it were this almoſt un- 
inhabited ocean. EN 

MoFFEN ISLAND, lat, 80%, long. 12* 20” 45// eaſt. 
This iſland is nearly of a round form, about two miles 
in diameter, with a lake, or large pond of water in the 
-middle; which was frozen all over, except thirty or 
forty yards round its edge, which was water, with looſe 
pieces of broken ice, and fo ſhallow that they walked 
through it, and went over upon firm ſolid ice, 

The whole iſland is covered with gravel and ſmall 
ſtones, without the leaſt verdure or vegetation of any 
"kind. Three bears were ſeen, and a number of wild 
ducks, geeſe, and other ſea- fowl, with birds neſts all 
over the iſland. Here was ſeen an inſcription over the 
grave of a Dutchman, who was buried in 1771. | 

SEVEN ISLANDS, 81 217. Theſe iſlands ſeemed to 
be ſurrounded with ice. On the 3oth of Fuly, in lat. 
80? 31/ north, long. 189 48” eaſt, Captain Lutwidge of 
the Carcaſs, and the maſter of the Race-Horſe, aſcended 
an high mountain on one of the ſeven iſlands, from 
whence they. commanded a proſpect extending to the 
eaſt and north-eaſt 10 or 12 leagues, over a continued 
plain of ſmooth unbroken ice, bounded only by the ho- 
rizon. They alſo ſaw land ftretching to the ſouth-eaſt, 
laid down in the Dutch charts as iſlands. In returning, 
they found the ice had cloſed ſo much fince their going, 
that they were forced frequently to haul the boat over it, 
to other openings. The weather exceedingly fine, mild, 
and uſually clear. | 

Dr. Irving, with ſome of the officers of the ſhip, 
viſited an iſland which lay in 80? 27/ 7. They found 
ſeveral large fir-trees 'ying on the ſhore, ſixteen or 
eighteen feet above the level of the ſea. Some of theſe 
trees were ſeyenty feet long, and had been torn up by 
the roots; others cut down by the ax, and notched for 
twelve feet lengths. This timber was no ways decayed, 
or the ſtrokes of the hatchet in the leaſt effaced. There 
were likewiſe ſome pipe-ſtaves, and wood faſhioned for 
uſe. The beach was formed of old timber, ſand, and 
whale-bones. The iſland is about ſeven miles long, 
flat, and formed chiefly of ſtones, from eighteen” to 
thirty inches over, many of them hexagons, and com- 
 modioufly placed for walking on. The middle of the 
iſland is covered with moſs, ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, and a 
few ranunculus's then in flower. Two rein-deer were 
feeding on the moſs; one they killed, and found it fat, 
and of high taſte and flavour. They ſaw a light grey- 
coloured fox, and a creature ſomewhat larger than a 
' weazel, with ſhort ears, long tail, and a ſkin ſpotted 
white and black, The iſland abounds with ſmall ſnipes, 
ſimilar to the jack-ſnipe in England. The ducks were 
then hatching their eggs, and many wild geeſe feeding 
by the water-fide, | 
Among theſe iſlands the two ſhips became ſuddenly 
faſt in the ice, on the.31ſt of July, being in latitude 800 

7, The ſeven iſlands and north-eaſt land, with the 
| | ſea, formed a baſon, * having but about four 


of wind. The paſſage by which the ſhips had come in by 
the weſtward, became cloſed up, and a ftrong current ſet 


ther from their courſe. The labour of the whole (Kiip's 
utmoſt efforts for a whole day could not move the ſhips 


ice, whilſt the current had at the ſame time driven 
them far to the north-eaſt, and eaſtward. Appearances 
remaining thus threatening for four or five days, the 
ſafety of the crews began to be all that ſeemed poſſible 
to be effected. As it had been foreſeen, that one or 
both of the ſhips might be ſacrificed in the proſecution 
of the voyage, the boats for each ſhip. were calculated, 
in number and ſize, to be fit, in any emergency, to 
tranſport the whole ctew. Driven to this ſtate of 
deſperation, on the 6th of Auguf? the boats were hoiſted 
out, and every method taken to render them fecure and 


ly, and the ſhips were moved about a mile to the weſt- 
ward, But ſtill they were not ſo far weſt, by a great 
way, as when they were firſt beſet with the ice : how- 
ever, on the gth of Auguſt, the current had viſibly 
changed, and ran to the weſtward, by which both the 


direction. On the 10th, a briſk wind at riorth-north- 
eaſt accompliſhed their deliverance, and freed them from 
the dreadful proſpect of periſhing by the winter polar 
cold. Having found it impracticable to penetrate. any 
farther toward the North- Pole, they made for the harbour 
of Smeerenberg, wich lays on the notth-weſt fide of 


| Spitſbergett. In proſecuting this voyage, the moſt north- 


ern point of Jatitude which they reached was 81 36, 
and between the Jatitudes of 79* 5c/ and B1*®, they 
traverſed 17 of longitude; being from 2* eaſt, to 
19 300 eaſt, 7 

The following are ſome of the moſt curious obſerva- 
tions made during the voyage. 5 
On the 19th of June, by a meridian obſervation at mid- 
night, the ſun's lower limb o deg. 37 min. 30 ſec. above 
the horizon, latitude 66* 54” 39“ north, longitude © 
deg. 58/ 45” weſt. In latitude 67 35/ captain Phipps 
ſounded with a very heavy lead the depth of ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty fathoms without getting ground; and 
by a thermometer invented by lord Charles Cavendiſh for 
the purpoſe, found the teraperature of the water at that 
depth, to be 26 deg. of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the 
temperature of the air being 48 deg. and a half, June 
24, in latitude 8³ 40 a fire was made in the cabin for 
the firſt time. 
that they ſat without a fire in latitude 58* 14 36”. In 
78* of 50%, at four in the morning, lord Charles Cævendiſi's 
thermometer was 31, that of the air 40 and a half. At 
two in the afternoon, at 115 fathoms, the water was 33 
deg. at the ſurface 40 deg. and in the air 44 deg. and 
three quarters. July 16th, the greateſt height of the ther- 
mometer was 58 deg, and a half, at eleven in the fore- 
noon, and at 1 ja 57 deg. in latitude 79* 50 longi- 
tude, 10* 2 30“ e 
in the —_— an appearance of duſk was obſerved at 
Smeerenberg. On the 24th of September, ſtars became 
viſible. The fight of a ftar, ſays captain Phipps, was 


midnight had been two months before, when we firſt got 
within the Arctic circle. The ſky was in general loaded 
with hard white clouds, inſomuch that the ſun and horizon 
were never entirely free from them, even in.the cleareſt 
weather.—The firſt Venetians who explored the northern 
extremity of the European continent, were ſtruck with 


the ſun above the horizon, and relate that they could on- 


ly diſtinguiſh day from night by the inſtinct of the ſea a 


fowl, which went to rooſt on ſhore for the ſpace of four 
hours. Pietro Quirino ſailed in April 1431, and in Janu- 


points open for the ice to drift out, in caſe of a change 
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ary 1432 he was ſhipwrecked under the polar circle 8. 
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in to the eaſtward, by which they were carried till far- - 
company to cut away the ice proved ineffeQual ; their 


above three hundred yards to the weſtward through the 


comfortable: but the next day the wind blew eaſtward- 


ice and the ſhips had beeii carried conſiderably in that 


n the firſt of Fuly it was found fo warm, 


On the 19th of Auguſt, ateleven - 


now become almoſt as great a phenomenon as the ſun at 


the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the continual appearance of 


* Nayigazjoni et Viaggi raccolti 


— 


da G. B. Ramuſio, Venet. 1574s 
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A bright appearance near the horizon was always the 
herald to fignify the approach of ice; and this the pi- 
lots called t 


ſouth pole in 1773 and 1774. Dr. Irving tried the 
ſpecific gravity of 14 on bead the Race-borſe. A piece 
of the moſt denſe cold ice he could find being immerſed. 
in ſnow water, thermometer 34 deg. 14 fifteenth parts 
ſunk under the ſurface. of the water. In brandy, juſt 
proof, it barely floated : in rectified ſpirit of wine it fell 
to the bottom at once, and diſſolved immediately. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington, who propoſed a voyage 
toward the north-pole, which the council of the Royal So- 
riety recommended to the board of Admiralty, and which 
gave riſe to Lord Mulgrave's voyage, to free himſelf from 


e imputation of having propoſed an undertaking which | 


was utterly impracticable, from the ſolid body of ice 
which. is ever met with there, read a paper to the Royal! 
Society in May 1774, in which he attempts to prove the 
practicability of approaching to, and even reaching the 
#orth-pole, In this paper he relates the following very 
fitigular, ftory, which was told bim by the late Dr. 
zampbel. A Dr. Dailke, who lived in Racquet Court, 
ef Street, Loudon, about the year 1745, and practiſed 
as 4 phyfician, aſſured Dr. Campbel, that he had been 
farther to the ſouthward and the northward than perhaps 
any other perſon who ever exiſted. He ſailed 


with Roggewein, the famous Dutch navigator, who is 


faid to have reached the latitude of 52 30 ſouth, 
in the year 1722. (See Harris's Collection of Voyages.) 


He had likewiſe ſailed, when very young, in a Dutch: 
f uperintend the Greenland fiſhery, 


ſhip of war ſent out to 


1 
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e blink of the ice. And the ſame appear- | 
- ahce was ſeen on Captain Cooft's voyage toward the 


J 
| ſpeedily as he could to Spitſbergen. 


Voyaces or 


when he penetrated (to the beſt of Dr. Campbel's recol- 
lection, who related it from 2 at the diſtance 


of thirty years) as far north as lat. 88%; and he added, 
that the weather was warm, the fea perfectly free from 
ice, and rolling like the bay of Biſcay. ith theſe 
favourable appearances, Dallie preſſed the captain to pro- 


ceed farther ; but he anſwered, that he had already gone 


too far, by having neglected his ſtation, for which he 
ſhould be blamed in ZeUand; on which account alfo 
he would ſuffer no journal to be made, but returned as 
Nothing but the deſerved eſtimation in which Mr. 
Barrington is held, could preſerve fo palpable an impoſi- 
tion from the oblivion which it merits, as the experience 
of two centuries is to be placed in oppolition to the bare 
aſſertion of an obſcure individual, who appears to have 
| been diverting himſelf with the credulity of the man of 
letters, and to have paſſed himſelf upon him as a moſt 
extraordinary character. Mr. Barrington afterward pur- 
ſued the ſubject farther, and produced a variety of 
doubtful teſtimony, concerning advances which have 
been made, both by Englih and Dutch navigators, be. 
ond the 84th degree of latitude ; from which evidence 
e concludes, that the Dutch ſeamen employed in the 
Greenland fiſhery agree with our own countrymen, in 
never having ſo much as heard of a perpetual barrier of 
field ice to the northward of Spitſbergen, in 80® 307, which 
indeed is one of their moſt common latitudes for cateh- 
ing whales, whilſt all of them ſuppoſe the ſea to be 
generally open in thoſe parts; and x of them pro- 
ceed ſeveral degrees beyond it.” ( Miſcellanies page 
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D1scoveRy. COOK's THI 


«Go 4 
Captain Cook's Third Vo age, performed 


panied by the Diſcovery Sloop, Captain Clerke. 


N the return of Captain Cook from his polar tra- 
verſe, he was promoted from the rank of maſter 
and commander, to that of a captain in the navy“; 
and ſoon after, in reward for his eminent ſervices, he was 
aſſigned an honourable retreat, by being appointed one of 
the four Captains of Greenwich Hoſpital. Alike careſſed 
by the great and the learned, by natives and foreigners, 
who all beheld him with an enthuſiaſtic kind of venera- 
tion, in the prime of life, and the full poſſeſſion af 
health and ſpirits, he was one of thoſe few favoured 
mortals, for whom extraordinary merit has obtained an 
immediate, ample, and ſatisfactory recompence, Thoſe 
navigators, who have tranſmitted their names with the 
greateſt renown to future ages, have in general been no 
eſs remarkable for the unworthy and mortifying returns 
they have met with from mankind, after their labouss 
have been crowned with ſucceſs. But it was Captain 
Caol's good fortune to Jive in times when merit is both 
diſcerned and requited. To a mind ardent and enter- 
prizing as his, perhaps a long continuance of ſuch en- 
viable and flattering eaſe, would have been found defi- 
cient of happineſs, and the philoſophic ſatiriſt might 
have quoted him as an additional example of the vanity 
of human wiſhes : but the deſigns formed by his ſove- 
reign, to gain a ſtill mare perfect information in Geo- 
graphy, did not allow time for this ſtate of apathy to 
Freep upon a man formed by nature to have his life 
devoted to great purſuits. . ee , 
The eaftern extremity of Afia, and wyflern coaſt of 
North- America, remained unknown; and although a 
northern paſſage from Europe to Aſia had became an 
early and a fayourite object, after the diſcovery of a new 
world, yet no attempt had been made to navigate the 
north ſea from the Pacific Ocean. As a navigation of this 
kind therefore was not only new, but connected with 
the moſt important part of geographical. knowledge, | 
which yet remained to be revealed, namely, the exact 
_ poſition of the extreme points of the two continents z | 
Another voyage was reſolved upon ſoon after the return 
of the Reſolution, chiefly with a deſign to effect thoſe im: 
portant purpoſes; which accompliſhed, nathing would 
remain to complete the geography of the globe, but 
what, as an able writer obſerves 4, might juſtly be 
* called the minutiæ of the ſcience.” The operations 
to be purſued were ſo novel, ſo extenſive, and 
io various, that the (kill and experience of Captain Cook 
were thought requiſite to conduct them: he therefore 
relinquiſhed the command to which he had been ap- 
pointed, to engage in the conduct of an expedition 
which would expoſe him to the toils and perils of a 
third circumnavigation, by a track hitherto unattempted. 
To excite to the fulleſt exertions in this undertak ing, 
an at of parliament was paſſed, by which the diſcovery 
of any northern paſſage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans was rendered entitled to the reward of 20,000 
pounds, which, by an act paſſed in the year 1745, had 
been reſtrained to ſuch ſhips as ſhould diſcover a paſſage 
through Hudſin s Bay; and King's ſhips were now en- 
titled to the reward on making ſuch diſcovery, from 
_ which they had been excluded by the former act, 
The Reſolution loop was appointed to this ſervice, fo 
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in the Reſolution, in which he was accom- 


in the ſame expedition, the command of which was 
given to Captain Cierte, who had been twice round the 
world with Captain Cook. On board the Reſolutian, be- 
ſides the captain, were three lieutenants, the maſter, 
boatſwain, carpenter, gunner, ſurgeon, three maſter's 
mates, ſix midſhipmen, two ſurgeon's mates, the cap- 
tain's clerk, the maſter at arms, corporal, armourer 
and his mate, ſail, maker and his mate, three boat- 
ſwain's mates, three carpenter's mates, two gunners 
mates, carpenter's crew four, ſix quarter maſters, 
forty-five able ſeamen, a lieutenant of marines, ſer- 
jeant, two corporals, a drummer, and fifteen priyates ; 
amounting in the whole on board the Reſofution to 
112: on board the Diſcquery were eighty officers and 
men. 7 
This expediti junity to conyey 


years, to his. native Country. 
of his departure from Huaheine, 


>in 
careſſed by many of the principal .ngbility. 


prevalent ae great, and 
naments of civilized ſociety. 


panions in general, and gave 17 proofs of 2 quick 
perception, and a lively 1178 £ 
0 ha ated, whilſt he reſided here, rather as 
a faſhionable exhibition than as 2 rational heipg, No 115 
tentian ſeems ic haye been paid to the enriching his 


ments during his reſidence in England, his return to his 
native country was always in bis thoughts ; and though 


he was not impatient to go, he expreſled a ſatisfaction as 


the time of his return approached, Whenever C aptain 


'Cook talked to him about England, and of thoſe who, 
during his ſtay, had hohoured him with their protection 


and friendſhip, his ſpirits were. obſeryed to be ſtrongly 


affected, and it was with difficulty he could refrain from 


tears: but the inftant the conyerſation-turned to his an 
iſlangs, his eyes began to fparkle with joy. He was 
deeply. imprefied.with a fenſe of the good e he 
had received, and entertained the higheſt ideas of the 


country and the people; but the — proſpect ha 


now had before him, of returning home, Joaded with a 


profuſion of ſuch preſents .as be well knew would be 
eſteemed valuable treaſures there, and the flattering hope 


little injury had ſhe ſuſtained in her former voyage; and 
the Diſcovery, a veſſel of three hundred tons, was joined 


which the poſſeſſion of theſe gave him, of attaining to 
a diſtinguiſted ſuperiority amongſt his countrymen, were 


* — —— ——— i 
* 


» Captain Cook's commiſſion was dated gth of Auguſt 17753 Captain Furncaux was promoted to the ſame rank by a commiſſion dated 


day following. | 
5 De. 8 Introduction to Cook's third voyage, page Lx. 
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37 
conſiderations which operated by degrees to ſuppreſs 
every uneaſy ſenſation ; and he ſeemed quite happy when 


he got on board the ſhip . 8 
On the 10th of June 1776, whilſt the two ſhips lay 


at Long reach, Captain Cook took on board a bull and two 
cos, with three calves and ſome ſheep, to which he 
intended to add other uſeful animals at the Caps f Good 
Hope he alſo furniſhed himſelf with a large aſſortment 
of European garden ſeeds; with abundance of iron tools, 
and various kinds of trinkets. He took with him a copy 


of Mr. Harriſon's time-keeper, conſtructed by Mr. Ken- 


Hal. On board the Di y, Mr. William Bayly em- 
barked as aſtronotnical profeſſor. Mr. Anderſon, Captain 
Cook's furgeon, was well verſed in natural hiſtory. Mr. 
Webber, an eminent painter, embarked on board the 
Refolution, for the purpoſe of making drawings of ſuch 
pictureſque ſcenes as ſhould preſent themſelves, and to 
preſerve an exact repreſentation of the perfons, dreſſes, 
ornaments, weapons of the inhabitants, with whatever 
-othet ſubjects might gratify general curioſity. Both ſhips 
had a ſupply of proviſions for two years and upwards. 

Previous to the failing of the two ſhips, in the begin- 
ning of the ſummer of 1776, lieutenant Picterſgill, who 
had been lieutenant on board the Reſolution in the for- 


mer voyage, was appointed to the command of the armed 
Lion, and ordeted to proceed in her to Davis's 


brig 
Straits, and from thence to Baffin's Bay, to explore the 
coaſt thereof, and to return in the fall of the year. Mr. 
Tan, maſter of the veſſel, was appointed to ſurvey, 
make charts, and take views of the ſeveral bays, har- 
bours, and different parts of the coaſts. Picterſgill was 
not to attempt the diſcovery of any paſſage; but the ob- 
ject of his voyage was to bring back ſome information 
the ſame year, which might ferve to regulate the opera- 
tions of 2 which was deſigned to be made the 
enſuing ſummer into that bay, to try for the diſcovery 
of a paſſage on that fide, with a view to co-operate with 
Captain Cook, who, it was ſuppoſed, would about that 
time be trying for this paſſage on the op 
America. Pickerſgill did not acquit himſelf to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the board of Admiralty, and therefore lieu- 
tenant Young was ſent in the ſame ſhip, the next year, 
into Baffin's Bay. By his inſtructions, he was to explore 
its weſtern ſhores, to examine every confiderable river or 


inlee which he might there diſcover, and to attempt a 


patlage through ſome one of them into the Pacific Ocean; 
which if he effected, and the ſeaſon ſhould be too far 
advanced for him to return the ſame way, then he was 
to fix upon ſome convenient place to winter in, and 
endeayour to return by the ſame paſſage, as early in the 
next year as the ſeaſon would admit. He had the diſcre- 
tionary power of wintering in Baffm's Bay, in caſe he 
ſaw a probability of tracing a paſſage, but ſhould not be 
able to get the veſſel he commanded through it in the 
courſe of the year, and was to reſume the attempt the 
next year. Young failed equally with Pickerſgill. —It was 
to premiſe thus much, in order to convey a full 

idea of the extent of the deſign formed at this time: let 
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Captain Cook's 


| Veyage in the Reſolution, accompanied by 
the Diſcovery ; from his leaving England to his falling 


FAN the 11th of Fuly, the Reſolution ſailed from 

Plymouth Sound; the Diſcovery being appointed to 
join her at the Cape. She touched at the iſland of Tene- 
rife; on the 13th of Augu/# atrived at Port Praya in the 
j of St. Jago, a place afterward famous for the action 
between an Engliſh ron commanded by Commodore 


pofite fide of 
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NN and a French ſquadron under M. de Suffrein, 
n the 1ſt of September, croſſed the line in latitude 27 
8 weſt, and anchored in Table Bay, at the Cape of 
90d Hope, on the 18th of October. On the 1oth of 
November, the Diſcovery arrived in the bay, baving ſailed 
from Plymouth on the 1ſt of Augu/?. Here Captain Coat 
added to his ſtock of live cattle, two young bulls, two 
heifers, two young ſtonehorſes, two mares, two rams, 
ſeveral ewes and goats, together with ſome rabbits and 
poultry, all intended for New Zealand, Otaheite, and the 
neighbouring iſlands. The two ſhips failed from the Cape 
on the 13th of November. n 
The inſtructions under which Captain Coo# acted, 
directed him to proceed to the ſouthward, in ſearch of 
ſome iſlands ſaid to have been ſeen by the French in lat. 
48® ſouth, and about the meridian ofthe Mauritius, which, 
if found, he was to ſurvey carefully for a good port, 
which at leaſt might furniſh ſhelter, wood, and water. 
He was not to ſpend too much time in ſuch ſearch, bur 
to proceed to Otaheite, or the Society iſtands, touching at 


| New Zealand in his way thither, if he found it neceſ- 


fary ; to leave thoſe iſlands in the beginning of February 
1777, or ſooner if he ſhould judge it neceſſary, and 
then proceed in as direct a courſe as poſſible to New 
Albion, endeavouring to fall in with it in latitude 45* 
north, In which courſe he was to loſe no time in 
ſearch of new lands, nor to ſtop at any he might fall 
in with, unlefs neceſſary for a ſupply of wood and 
water. He was alſo inſtructed not to touch at any part 
of the Spaniſh dominions on the weſtern part of the con- 
tinent of America, unleſs driven thither by ſome un- 
avoidable accident, + Een STA nigo 69+" 
In conſequence of theſe inſtructions, Captain Cork 
failed in a ſouth-eaſt direction, and on the 12th of De- 
cember land was feen extending from S. E. by 8. to 
S. E. by E. It proved to be two iſtands; the moſt 
ſouthernly and largeſt Captain Coo ſuppoſed to be 
about fifteen leagues in circuit, and to be in the latitude 
46* 57 8. and long. 37 46 Eaſt. The diſtance from 
one ifland to the other about five leagues ; neither tree 
nor ſhrub could be diſcovered by the beſt glaſſes on either 
iſland, "Theſe two iſlands, as alſo four other, which lie 
from q to 12 degrees of longitude more to the eaftward, 
and nearly in the ſame Jatitude, were diſcovered in the 
year 1772, by Captains Marion du Freſne and Croxet, 
the former of whom unbappily loſt his life at New' Zea- 

land, in the fame voyage, as we have related. As the 
French diſcoverer gave them no names, Captain Cook 
called the two largeſt Prince Edward's iſlands, after the 
King's fourth ſon, and the other four Marion's and Cro- 
zat's iſlands, to commemorate their diſcoverers. 

Captain Cook then proceeded to ſearch for the lands ſeen 
by Kerguelen, which he deſcried on the 24th of December ; 
it was an iſland of confiderable height, and about three 
leagues in circuit, which that navigator named Crey or 
Crouy. Another ſoon after appeared, of the ſame magni- 
tude, one N to the za/tward, which Kerguelen had 
called Je Rolland, after the name of his ſhip. Between 


i 


theſe two, ſome ſmaller ones were ſeen, and others to the 
T northward, A 


| good harbour was found on the ſouthern 
coaft, which the ſhips entered on Chri/tmas-day. © 

Here were penguins and other birds, together with 
ſeals in great abundance, and ſo entirely deſtitute of 
fear, that great quantities were killed for the ſake of 
their blubber or fat, to ſupply oil for the lamps, and 
other. purpoſes. Freſh water abounded, but no wood was 
to be ſeen, and but very little herbage of any ſort : no 
fiſh were caught, but the birds furniſſied an inexhauſtible 
ſtore of freſh proviſions. The crews being allowed to make 
excurſions into the country, found it barren and deſolate 


in the higheſt degree. In theſe rambles, a quart bottle 


* 
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was found on the north ſide of the harbour, faſtened to 
a projecting rock; it contained a piece of parchment 
with the following inſcription : 
Ludovico XY Galliarum 
rege, et d de Boynes 
reg: a Secretis ad res 
maritimas annis 1772 & 
| F113 ; 

The French landed on another bay, upon the we/? ſide 
of this land, a part of the coaſt which our ſhips did 
not touch at. Boiſguebenneu, another French navigator, 
who followed Kerguelen pretty cloſely, touched on theſe 
weſtern parts. The latter, in his ſecond voyage, left 
this bottle on the 6th of January 1774 ; it was called by 
the French, Baie de POiſeau, from the name of their fri- 
gate, Captain Cook wrote on the other ſide of the parch- 
ment : 

Naves Reſolution 
et Diſcovery, 
de Rege Magne Britanniæ, 
Decembris 1776 f. 

He then put it again into a bottle, together with a 
filver to- penny piece of 1772, and having covered the 
mouth with a leaden cap, he placed it in a pile of 

ſtones, erected for the purpoſe upon alittle eminence, near 
to the place where it was firſt found; in which poſition 
it cannot eſcape the notice of any European, whom 
chance or deſign may bring into this port. Here he 
diſplayed the Britiſb flag, and named the place Chriſimas 
Harbour, from having arrived in it on that feſtival. 
On quitting the harbour, the captain ſteered /outh- 
eaſt L ſouth along the coaſt, to which the Reſolution and 
Adventure had approached within 17 leagues in February 
1773, at the very time when the two, ſhips ſeparated : 
but no ſuch land at that time was known to exiſt. - At 
ſuch a diſtance it might very well have been ſeen, had 
the weather been clear. e The 

Captain Coo diſcovered the whole ſea before him to 
be chequered with large beds of rock weed, which (grow 
on rocky ſhoals, ſo that it is always dangerous to fail 
over: them, before they are well examined, more eſpe- 
cially when there is no ſurge of the ſea to diſcover the 
danger. A line of ſixty fathom never ſtruck ground: 
after running in this manner above an hour, a lurking 
rock was diſcovered juſt even with the ſurface of the ſea, 
lying in the middle of one of theſe large beds of weeds. 
After continuing the courſe half an hour longer, the 
| ſhips were much embarraſſed with theſe ſhoals; but at 
length they anchored in a ſafe harbour about 5p o'clock 
that afternoon, and were ſcarce ſecured, when it began 
to blow very ſtrong. To this harbour Captain Cool 
gave the 2 of Port Palliſer. Lat. 49% 3 8. long. 

© 5 E 
A ſouthern point of land was called by Captain Cook 
Point Charlotte, in honour of her Majeſty; an high pro- 
jecting point was called Prince of Maless Foreland; and 
the moſt ſouthern point of the whole coaſt Cape George. 
All the land to the ſouth-weſt, quite to Cape George, is 
compoſed. of elevated hills, that riſe directly from the ſea, 
one behind another, to a conſiderable height: moſt of 
the ſummits were capt with ſnow, and appeared quite 
naked and barren; the ſmalleſt veſtige of a tree or ſhrub 
was not diſcernible, either inland or on the coaſt, This 
land occupies not much more than one degree and a 
quarter of latitude: its extent from eaſt to weſt ſtill re- 
mains unfixed. Mr. Anderſon deſcribes this iſland thus: 
„The verdure which appears at a little diſtance from 
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deceived; for on landing ĩt appeared that this lively colour 
was occaſioned only by one ſmall plant not much unlike 


| ſome ſort of ſaxifrage, which grows in large ſpreading 


tufts to a conſiderable way up the hills. It forms a ſur- 
face of a pretty large texture, and grows on a kind of 
rotten turf, into which one ſinks a foot or two at every 
ſtep. This turf, indeed, might, in caſes of neceſſity, ſerve 
for fuel, and is the only thing met with here that could 
poſſibly be applied to ſuch an uſe 1.“ The whole cata- 
logue of plants found here did not exceed 16 or 18. The 
only remarkable fiſh caught was about the ſize of a ſmall 
haddock, though quite different; the ſnout being length- 
ened, the head armed with ſome ſtrong ſpines, the rays 
of the back fine, Jong, and very ſtrong ; the belly large, 
and the body without ſcales. The rocks or foundations 
of the hills are compoſed chiefly of a dark blue and very 
hard ſtone, intermixed with ſmall particles of glimmer 
or quartz. This ſeems,” ſays Mr. Anderſon, to be 
one of the moſt univerſal productions of nature, as it 
conſtitutes whole mountains in Sueden, Scotland, the 
Canary Iſlands, the Cape of Good Hype, and at this place. 
Nothing that had the leaſt appearance of an iron ore or 
metal was ſeen, and none of the ſtones found here were 
acted upon by agua fortis, or attrafted by the magnet, 
Whilſt Captain Coat was exploring this deſolate coaſt; 
two young bulls, one heifer, two rams, and ſeveral of 
the goats died 9. On the 3oth of December he ſtood 
out to ſea, having been employed eighteen days in ex- 
amining this uninbabitable ſport. | 

After leaving Kerguelen's Land, the ſhips proceeded 
eaſt by north. Soon after the wind weared to the north, 
and continued to blow from thence during eight days, 
and a thick a fog prevailed all that time, ſo that the ſhips 
ran above three hundred leagues in the dark! The com- 


| mander ſent out a boat to Captain Clerke, appointing 


Adventure Bay in Van Diemin's Land as the place of ren- 
dezvous, in caſe of ſeparation ; but notwithſtanding the 
fog-y weather, they found means to keep together. 
On the 12th of January 1777, the nottherly winds 
ended in a calm, and a wind from the "ſouth ſoon after 
ſprung up, which was ſoon followed by fair and clear 
weather. On the 24th, at 3 o'clock in the morning, 
the coaſt of Van Dizmen's Land was diſcovered. Here 
was ſeen an elevated rock, which Captain Ceo# called the 
Eddyftone, from its great reſemblance to that light-houſe. 
About a league more to the ea/{ward, another projecting 
rock was ſeen, and called Swilly. Theſe two are the 


| conſpicuous ſummits of a ledge of rocks under water, on 


which the ſea, in many places, breaks very high. Capt. 
Cook conjectures that ſome good harbours might be found 


on this coaſt, On the 26th the two ſhips anchored in 


Adventure Bay, ſo named by Captain Furneaux in the Ad. 
venture, who firſt diſcovered it in March 1773. Wood 


| and water were here found in abundance, but graſs was 


ſcarce and very. coarſe, A great quantity of fiſh was 
caught, moſt of which were what the ſeamen call ele- 
phant fiſh. | 3 
Whilſt a party was cutting wood, eight men and a 
boy of the natives paid them a viſit. They approached 


without betraying any marks of fear, or rather with the 


greateſt confidence imaginable, for none of them had any 
weapons, except one, who held in his hand a ſtick about 
two feet long, and pointed at one end. They were quite 
naked, and wore no ornaments, but were diſtinguiſhed 
by large punctures or ridges raiſed on different parts of 


| their bodies, ſome in ſtraight and others in curved lines. 


A day or two after, about twenty of the natives, men 
and boys, joined the ſhips companies, without expreſſing 


the ſhore, would flatter one with the expectation of meet- 
ing with ſome herbage; but in this we were very much 
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| the leaſt ſign of fear or diſtruſt. One among this group 


was conſpicuouſly deformed, and not more diſtinguiſhable 
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No doubt, the contraction of the word Domino... The French Secretary of Marine at that time was Monſ. de B. 


I + Cook's third voyage, I. 62. „ . 
Elli. ſays this was occaſioned by their eating of long coarle 


graſs, which grew upon ſome low marſhy ground at the head of the 


harbour, among which a conſiderable quantity of the dung of penguins was colledded, which was ſuppoſed to contain a poiſonous 


i quality. 
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* 
for the hump upon his back than by the drollery of his 
geſtures, and the ſeeming humour of his ſpeeches, which- 
he was very fond of exhibiting for the entertainment of 
his viſitors ; but unfortunately they could not underſtand 
his language, which appeared to be different from that 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of the more northern parts of 
New Holland, whom Captain Cook met with in his firſt 
voyage. At the requeſt of the gentlemen, they ſet up a 
piece of wood as a mark, and threw a ſtick which one of 
them had in his hand, when diſtant about twenty yards, 
but ſhewed very little expertneſs at hitting the mark. 
Omai, to ſhew the ſuperiority of fire arms, diſcharged a 


muſket, at the report of which all the natives ran into 


the woods: after which Captain Coo took care to have 
two Pigs, a ſow and a boar, carried about two miles 
into the woods, and there left. As the natives appeared 
eager to deſtroy animals, our commander determined to 
leave no more there; and the hope which he entertained, 
of ſtocking the country with ſwine, was founded on the 
fondneſs which that creature diſcovers for the thickeſt 
cover of the woods, and from his ſoon becoming wild. 
Some among this ſecond party of Indians wore three or 
four folds of ſmall cord, made of the fur of ſome animals, 
looſely round their necks, and others had a narrow ſlip of 
Kangooroo kin tied round their ankles. Our commander 
gave to each of them a ſtring of beadsand a medal, which 
they received with fome apparent fatisfation *. They 


ſeemed to ſet no value on iron or iron tools, and were 


ignorant even of the uſe of fiſh- hooks ; the food which 
they derive from the ſea appeared to be confined to 
muſcles, cockles, and periwinkles. * 

After this ſecond interview, the men introduced ſome of 
their women to a party ſent under Lieutenant Ling, to cut 
wood, and to procure graſs. Theſe females wore a Kan- 
gooroo ſł in, in the ſame ſhape as it came from the animal, 
tied over the ſhoulders and round the waiſt; but its only 
uſe ſeemed to be to ſupport their children when carried on 
their backs, for it did not cover thoſe parts which moſt na- 
tions conceal. ©** Thoſe who had no children,” ſays Ellis, 
% were. without this or any other covering 1. the 
bodies of the women being in all other reſpects as naked 
as thoſe of the men, equally black, and marked with ſcars 
in the ſame manner ; but they differed from the men, in 
ſome having their heads completely ſhorn or ſhaven, whilſt 
on others this operation had been performed only on one 
ſide; but the greateſt number of the women had all the 
upper part of the head ſhorn cloſe, leaving a circle of hair 
all round, ſomewhat like the tonſure of the Roman eccle- 
ſiaſtics. Many of the children had fine features, and 
were thought pretty; but of the perſons of the women, 
eſpecially thoſe adyanced in years, a leſs favourable re- 
port is made. Some of the gentlemen belonging to the 
Diſcovery, however, paid their addreſſes to theſe females, 
and made liberal offers of prefents, which were rejected 
with great diſdain, either from a ſenſe of virtue or from 
a fear of diſpleaſing the men. An elderly man, as ſoon 
as he obſerved theſe advances by the ſtrangers, ordered 
all the women and children to retire, which they com- 
plied with, though ſome of them ſhewed a little re- 
luctance. 

The land is for the moſt part of a good height, diver- 
frfied with hills and vallies, and every where of a greeni 
hue; it is well wooded, and appears not to be ill ſup- 
plied with water . Mr. Anderſen, in his account of this 
ſpot, ſeems in fome meaſure to differ from Captain: Cook 
in reſpect to the country being well watered : he ſpeaks 
of ſmall brooks which were ſufficient to ſupply the ſhips 
with water, but by no means of that ſize as might have | 
been expected in ſo extenſive a country; and fays, | 
that it has many marks of being a very dry country, 


- -and might perhaps, independent of its woods, be com- 
| pared to Africa about the Cape of Good Hope, though that | was never ſeen afterward, Captain Clerke 
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lour is not quite-ſo deep as that of the African 
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lies 10 degrees farther northward, rather than to New 
Zealand, on its other ſide, in the ſame latitude, where 
every valley, however ſmall, is furniſhed: with a conſide- 
rable ſtream of water. The heat too appears to be great, 
as the thermometer ſtood at 64e, 70% and once at 74*; 
and it was remarked that birds were ſeldom killed an hour 
or two, before they were almoſt covered with ſmall 
maggots, which may be rather attributed to the heat, 
than to any peculiar diſpoſition of the climate to render 
ſubſtances putrid. The vaſt difference of climate between 
Kerguelen's Land and this peninſula, although the former 
is not more than five degrees more ſouth ward than the lat- 
ter, is very remarkable. According to Ellis, the thermo- 
meter was from 34*® to 36, and once at 50®, whilſt the 
ſhips were wes | | 
No mineral bodies, nor indeed ſtones of any other ſort 
but a white ſandy one, were obſerved. Among the vege- 
table productions, not one was found which afforded the 
ſmalleſt ſubſiſtence for man. The bark of the foreſt trees 
here is white, which makes them appear at a diftance as 
+4 they had been peeled : it is alſo thick, and within it is 
ſometimes collected pieces of a reddiſh tranſparent gum or 
reſin, which has an aſtringent taſte. In all our excur- 
ſions,” ſays Ellis, <* we ſaw not one tree that had the 
leaſt appearance of ſupplying the inhabitants with 
food.” The only animal of the quadruped kind taken 
here, was a ſort of Opoſſum, which agrees in many 
reſpects with Mr. Pennant's deſcription of the Surinam 
Opeſſum, about twice the ſize of a large rat. The ſame 
ſpecies was ſeen in Endeavour River, on Captain Coof's 
firſt voyage. It is of a duſky colour above, tinged with 
a brown or ruſty caft, and withiſh below ;. about a third 
of the tail, toward the tip, is white, and bare underneath, 
by which it probably hangs on the branches of trees, as it 
— them, and lives on berries. The Kangooroo, an- 
other animal found farther northward in New Holland, 
and which was deſcribed in a former voyage, without all 
doubt alſo inhabits here, as the natives make great uſe of 
its ſkin. | There are ſeveral ſorts of birds, but all ſcarce 
and ſhy, from whence it may be ſuppoſed, that the natives 
derive much of their ſubſiſtence from them. In the woods 
are large brown hawks and eagles, crows. nearly the ſame 
as ours in England, yellowiſh paroquets, and large pigeons. 
Inſects, though not numerous, are here in conſiderable 


variety. Among them are ſeveral ſorts of ſmall moths 


finely variegated, ſeveral ſorts of ſpiders, and ſome ſcor- 
pions; but the laſt are rather rare. The moſt trouble- 
ſome inſets are the muſquitoes, and a large black ant, 
the pain of whoſe bite is almoſt inſupportable during the 
ſhort time it laſts: the muſquitoes too make up the defi- 
ciency of their number by the ſeverity of their venomous 
proboſcis. The inhabitants ſeemed mild, cheerful, and 
without reſerve or jealouſy to ſtrangers, which might ariſe 
from their having little to loſe or care for : on their per- 
ſonal activity and genius, no encomiums can be 8 
they did not ſeem to poſſeſs the firſt to any remarkable 
degree, and of the laſt they ſeemed to have leſs than the 
half- animated inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. Their co- 


We are told by Ellis, that potatoes, kidney beans, 
ch and apricot ſtones were planted here J. | 
On the 3oth of January 1777, the two ſhips put to ſea, 
and that ſame day were attacked by a violent ſtorm, that 
came on faintly at firſt, and was preceded by a degree 
of heat that was almoſt intolerable : the mercury in the 


- 


thermometer roſe as it were inſtantaneouſly, from about 


70 to near 90*%. This heat was of ſo ſhort acontinuance, 
that it ſeemed to be wafted away by the breeze which 
brought it, ſo that ſome on board did not perceive it. 


In the night between the 6th and 7th of H a ma- 
rine fell overboard from the fide of the Diſcovery, and 
loſt bis cor- 
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® « They examined,” ſays Ellis, „ our ſaws and other tools, but expreſſed the greateſt ſur iſe at our loathing, which they at ficft : 


ſu to be a part of our body.” I. 17. hereby realizing Sw⅝iſt's 


pulling off his cloaths: from whence will appear that writer's juſt conceptions of ſimple nature. 
$ Vol. I, P · 74 


+ Vol. I. p. 20. . 2 Coot's voyage, p. I. 106. 


idea, when he repreſents the ſurpriſe that was excited by Gulliuar e 
J vel. I. y. 3. 
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ral of marines in the ſame manner, in the evening] ſays, he admired his courage, and was not a little pleaſed 
of the 25th of September, as he was making for the Cape] to obſerve the extent of the confidence the chief put in 
of Good Hope. On the 10th in the afternoon, they came | him. He placed his whole ſafety in the declarations which 
in ſight of New Zealand, and on the 12th, caſt anchor | the captain had uniformly made to thoſe who ſolicited his 
in Queen Charlotte's Sound. | death; which were to this effect: I have always been 
Several canoes filled with natives came alongſide of the | a friend to you all, and will continue ſo, unleſs you give 

ſhips, but very few of the people would venture on board, | me cauſe to act otherwiſe, As to your inhuman treat- 
though Captain Cook was well known to them all. Such | ment of the ſeamen, I ſhall think no more of it, the 
ſhyneſs moſt probably aroſe from an apprehenſion that this | tranſaQtion having happened long ago, and when I was 
viſit was made to their country, in order to revenge the | not preſent ; but if ever you make a ſecond attempt of 0 

death of the people on board Captain Furneaux's ſhip; | that kind, you may reſt aſſured of feeling the weight of 

but every aſſurance was given them, that the former | my reſentment 1. | | 
friendſhip ſtill ſubſiſted, and that nothing would be at-] Captain Cool, before his departure, gave to two chiefs. ; | 
tempted on account of that affair. This at length in-| a couple of goats, male and female, the ſhe goat being 5, 1 
ſpired the natives with their former confidence. The next with kid, and a ſow and boar pig; at the ſame time ob- 

day the tents were ſent on ſhore, with the copper and all] taining a promiſe from the chiefs, that they would not ' 
the empty caſks, the aſtronomer's tents, and parties toſ kill thoſe animals, which however the captain did not | 
wood and water. Coppers were alſo fixed up on ſhore, to| place much reliance on their fulfilling, The animals 

boil the blubber which had been collected at Kerguelen's| which Captain Furneauæ ſent on ſhore were all dead; the 

Land, As very inconſiderable refreſhments had been| fate of thoſe which our commander had left in other parts 

procured fince their departure from the Cape, Captain] of the country could not be learnt; only the natives in- | 
Cook, ever attentive to the health of his men, cauſed a| formed him that poultry was to be met with wild in the 

kind of beer to be brewed from a tree which bore ſome| woods; and 7iratau, a powerful chief in that neighbour- 

reſemblance to the ſpruce fir, which in five days time] hood, was ſaid to have a great many cocks and hens in . 

was ſerved out, and proved equally ſalutary and pleaſant. | his ſeparate poſſeſſions, as alſo a ſow. Not the leaſt 

The general liking which appeared for this beverage, | veſtige remained of the plantations which Mr. Bayly had 

determined the commander to carry as large a quantity] made in 1773, with Engliſh garden ſeeds; but in all the 

as poſſible out to ſea . The oil party on ſhore were] other gardens, which had been planted at the ſame time 

conftantly attended by many of the natives, who ſhewed| by Captain Furneaux, although wholly over-run with 

a fondneſs for this production, equal to that of any Green-| the weeds of the country, were found cabbages, onions, 

lander for train oil: they reliſhed the very ſcrapings of the] leeks, purſlane, radiſhes, and a few potatoes; the latter, | 

kettle and dregs of the caſks, but a little of the pure] which had been brought from the Cape of Good Hope, had | 

ſtinking oil was a delicious feaſt. The ſeamen had taken been greatly improved by change of ſoil, and with proper | 

a diſguft to the New Zealand women, inſomuch that, cultivation would be ſuperior to tho produced in moſt | 

although the men were very forward to proffer them, yet| other countries. | 9 5 | 

no man quitted his ſtation to go to their habitations. A youth about 17 or 18 years of age, named Tawei- 

A chief, named Kaboora, came to viſit Captain Cook :] harooa, ſolicited to accompany Omai to Otabeite. He 

he bad headed the party which killed Captain Furneaux's | was the ſon of a deceaſed chief, his mother was ftill liv- 

people, and himſelf killed Mr. Rowe, the officer who] ing. The captain gave them both to underſtand, that 

commanded : many of his countrymen told Captain Coat if the youth went with him, he muſt not expect ever to 

that he was a very bad man, and ſome of them even im- | return to his native country: but this did not ſhake his 

rtuned the captain to kill the chief. Nor was this reſolution. The afternoon before the ſhip left the cove, | 
lood-thirſty diſpoſition ſhewn only toward this -in- pn the mother of the young man, came on board 

dividual ; for the people of each hamlet or village by | to receive her Jaft preſent from Omaz, and the ſame even- | 

turns applied to our commander, to deſtroy the other. | ing ſhe and her ſon parted with all the marks of tender | 

4 One would have thought it impoſſible,” fays he, that] affection that might be expected between a parent and a | 

ſo ſtriking a proof of the divided ſtate in which theſe miſer- | child who were never to meet again; but ſhe faid the 1M 
able people lived, could have been produced +.” Kabeoraſ would cry no more, and ſhe kept her word; for, 9 

repeated his viſits, which led Omai to expreſs. great re- returning the next morning to take her laſt farewel | = 

ſentment againſt that man, and frequently to ſolicit Capt. | of him, during her ftay on board ſhe appeared quite | 

Cook to kill him. The laſt viſit that he made on board | cheerful, and went away wholly unconcerned $. Kota, 

the Reſolution, Omai expoſtulated with the captain very] a boy about 9 or 10 years of age, attended this youth 

earneſtly, ſaying, ** Why do you not kill him? you as his ſervant: he was preſented by bis own father, 

tell me if a man kills another in England, he is hang- | who would have parted with his dog with far leſs indif- 

ed for it: this man has killed ten, and yet you will | ference ; the very little cloatbing the boy had he ftripped 

not kill him, though many of his countrymen deſire it, | him of, and left him as naked as he was born. It was to 

and it would be very good.” Omai's arguments, though | no purpeſe that Captain Coot endeavoured to convince 

ſpecious enough, had no weight with Captain Cet; who | theſe people of the improbability, or rather impoſibility, 

defired him to aſk the chief why he had killed Captain | of theſe youths returning home ; no one, not even their | | | 

Furneaux's people ? At this queſtion Kaboora folded his neareſt relations, ſeemed to trouble themſelves about their 9 

arms, hung down his head, and looked like one caught] future fate. 5 | | | 
in a trap. Captain Cook believes he expected inſtant | Our commander, deſirous of knowing to what extent IT | 

death; but no ſooner was he aſſured of his ſafety, than | they carried the practice of eating human fleſh, enquired = 

he became cheerful, and on repeated aſſurances that he | whether they ate the fleſh of ſuch of their friends as had 

| ſhould not be hurt, he was at length induced to relate | been killed in war, but whoſe bodies were ſaved from 

the circumſtances of that unhappy affair, and which we | falling into the enemy's hands. They ſeemed ſurpriſed | 

gave an account of in the former voyage. After Kaheo- | at the queſtion, which they anſwered in the negative, — 

ra's firſt fears were over, he was ſo far from entertaining cx ſome abhorrence at the idea. 2 | 8 

any apprehenſions, that, on ſeeing the portrait of one of o Morais, or other places of public worſhip, were - 

his countrymen hanging up in the cabin, hedefired to have ſeen ; but they have priefts who alone addreſs the gods : 

his own portrait taken, and ſat till Mr. Webber had finiſhed | in prayers for the proſperity of their temporal affairs; 25 9 

it, without diſcovering the | impatience. Captain Coot ſuch as, ſucceſs in an enterpriſe agaioft an hoſtile tribe, 1 


'® Ellir's narrative of Cook's voyage I. 26. T Vol. I. p. 14. t You. 1 

& Cook's third voyage, vol. I, P. 136.— Elk relates this tranſacton differently ; according to him, the mother, among other arguments 
which the urged to prevail upon ber ſon to ſtay in his own country, declared, that thoſe he was embarking with would Kill and cat. him. = | 
He adds, that the poor woman went on ſhore quite inconfolable. Vol. I. p. 29 · 8 5 9 N . | | = 
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or in a fiſhing party, and the like. Whatever the ptin- | 
ciples of their religion may be, its inſtitutions appear to 
have been very ſtrongly inculcated into the natives from 
their very infancy. A youth who was on board the 
Reſolution, refrained from eating during the greateſt part 
of the day, on account of his hair being cut, though 
every method was tried to induce him to break his re- 
ſolution, and he was tempted with the offer of ſuch 
victuals as he was known to eſteem the moſt. He ſaid 
if he ate any thing that day, the Eatooa would kill him: 
however, toward evening, the cravings of nature got 
the better of the precepts of his religion, and he ate, 
though but ſparingly. Captain Cook had conjectured be- 
fore, that they heſd ſome ſuperſtitious notions about their 
| hair, having frequently obſerved quantities of it tied to 
the branches of trees, near ſome of their habitations, 
but could never learn what they were. 
According to the information of one of the natives, 
| here are ſnakes and lizards of an. enormous ſize; ſome 
of the latter eight feet in length, and as big round as a 
man's body: theſe ſometimes ſeize and devour men “. 
A ſpecies of philade/phus grows on the eminences here, 
the leaves of which were drank as tea; they had a plea- 
| Cant taſte and ſmell, and might make an excellent ſubſti- 
tute for the oriental ſort f. The flax-plant produces 
a fine ſilky flax, ſuperior in appearance to any thing we 
have, and probably at leaſt as ſtrong : it grows every 
where near the ſea, and in ſome places a conſiderable 
way up the hills, in bunches or tufts, with ſedge-like 
leaves, bearing on a long ftalk yellowiſh flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by a long roundiſh pod, filled with very 
thin ſhining. black ſeeds. Of this plant more will be 
ſaid in the geographical account of this country which 
follows. Sk | | | 
Here are two ſorts of Cuckoos, one as large as our 
common ſort, of a brown colour, N with black; 
the other not larger than a ſparrow, of a ſplendid green 
caſt above, and elegantly varied with waves of golden, 
green, brown, and white colours below. Another ſpe- 
cies of bird found here,is of a black colour, with a 
greeniſh caft, and remarkable for having a tuft of white 
curled feathers hanging under the throat, and was called 
—_ bird. . , _ | | 1 
On the 25th. of February, the two ſhips left Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, proceeding north-eaſtwardly, without 
any material occurrence until the 2gth of. March, when 
the Diſcovery ſaw land, which proved to be an iſland in- 
habited, the natives of which appeared armed with long 
ſpears and clubs, which they brandiſhed in the air with 
ſigns of threatening, or, as ſome on board interpreted 
theit attitudes, with invitations to land. Moſt of them 
appeared naked, except having a ſort of girdle, which, 
being brought up between the thighs, covered that part 
of the body. Some of them had pieces of cloth of dif- 
ferent colours, white, ſtriped or chequered, which they 
wore as a garment thrown about their ſhoulders ; and | 
| almoſt all of them had a white wrapper about their heads, 
not much unlike a turban, or in ſome inſtances like an 
high conical cap. They were of a tawny colour, and in 
general of a middle ſtature, but robuſt, and inclining to 
corpulence. They converſed pretty well with Omai, of 
whom they enquired from whence the ſhips came, and 
the name of the captain. The natives, when aſked the 
name of their iſfand, called it Mangya or Mangeea, and 
ſometimes added Nose, Nai, Naiwa. It lies in the lati- 
tude of 21* 57'S. longitude 3589 -w. The name of 
their king was Orocaceta : he had a brother named Mau- 
ro0a, Whoſe features were agreeable, and his diſpoſition 
ſeemed no le's ſo; for he made ſeveral droll geſticulations 
which indicated both good-nature and a ſhare of humour. 
He alſo made others, which ſeemed of a. ſerious kind ; 
and repeated ſome words with a devout air, before he 
ventured to Jay hold on the rope at the ſhip's ſtern, which 
was probably to recommend himſelf to the protection of 
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with that common to the moſt ſouthern Europeans, He 
had ſtrong ſtrait hair of a jet black, tied together on the 
crown of the head with a bit of cloth: his girdle was 
a ſubſtance made from the morus papyrifera, in the ſame 


| manner as at the other iſlands of this ocean, which was 


glazed like the ſort uſed by the natives of the Friend! 
[ le had on a kind of ſandals, made of a orafly 
ubſtance interwoven ; his beard was long, and the in- 
ſide of his arms, from the ſhoulder to the elbow, and 
ſome other parts, were punctured or tatooed, after the 
manner of the inhabitants of almoſt all the other iſlands 
in the South Seca. The lobes of his ears were pierced, 
or rather ſlit, and to ſuch a length that he ſtuck a knife 
and ſome beads in one of them. (See @ portrait of this 
Indian in the plate.) This iſland was {poſed to be 
full five leagues in circuit. Such parts of its coaſt as 
were ſeen, were guarded with a reef of coral rocks, on 
the outſide of which the ſea was of an unfathomable 
depth. Mourooa informed Captain Cook that they had no 
ſuch animals as hogs and dogs, both which however they 
had heard of; but he talked of plantains, bread-fruit, 
and taro. They ſalute ſtrangers much after the manner 
of the New Zealanders, by joining noſes, adding how- 
ever the farther ceremony of taking the hand of the 
perſon to whom they are paying civilities, and rubbing 
it with a degree of force upon their noſe and mouth. 
Theſe Indians quite diſregarded hatchets and nails, 
but were much pleaſed with Jooking-glafſes, Like moſt 
of their race, they were given to thieving, and one of 
them very artfully ſtole a bunch of beads out of one of the 
boats, with which he ſwam off. Not a ſingle cocoa-nut 
could be procured here, nor would the natives part with 
any thing which they had, which was particularly un- 
fortunate for the ſtock of live cattle on board, who were 
almoſt in a ſtarving condition. At noon, on the next 
day, the ſhips made ſail ; and the day following another 
iſland was ſeen, nearly of the ſame appearance and ex- 
tent; a third was preſently diſcerned, much ſmaller, right 
a-head. At fight of the ſhips ſeveral canoes put off from 
the ſhore : the people in which were preſented with ſome 
knives, beads, and other trifles, which they did not 
appear highly to value. Fadi 
Captain Cat made the chief, whoſe name was Otteroo, 
preſents of what he thought would be moſt acceptable 
to him; but on his going away he ſeemed rather diſ- 


. 
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of a blacker complexion than the natives of Mangeea, 
though in ſize not unlike them. Ornaments compoſed 
of a. fort of broad graſs ſtained with red, and firung 


with berries of the nightſhade, were worn about their 


necks : their ears were bored, but not lit; and they 
were punctured upon the legs, from the knee to the 
heel, which made them appear as if they wore a kind 
of boots. They likewiſe reſembled the men of Man- 
geea in the length of their beards, and like them wore 
a ſort of ſandals upon their feet. | The ſhore was every 
where bounded by a ſteep coral rock, againſt which the 
ſea broke in a very dreadful ſurf, As the ſhips lay 
full a league from the iſland, three boats were diſpatched 
to endeavour to procure refreſhments, in which went 
Mr. Gore, fiiſt lieutenant of the Reſolution, Omai, Mr. 
Anderſon, ſurgeon of the ſame ſhip, and Mr. Burney, 
firſt lieutenant of the Diſcovery. The reception which 
they met with was friendly and hoſpitable, but they 
were detained, with ſome degree of compulſion, longer 
than they liked: The wiſe of one of the chiefs appeared 
with her child laid in a piece of red cloth, which had 
been preſented to her huſband, carrying it with great 
appearance of tenderneſs, and ſuckling it much after 
the manner of our women. F 
During this viſit, Omai took care to impreſs the na- 
tives with an alatming ſenſe of the force which their 
viſitors were poſſeſſed of. He ſaid, though the ſhips 
which appeared before them were but ſmall, in compa- 


ſome divinity. His colour was neatly of the ſam 
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riſon with ſome which were built in the country from 
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appointed than. pleaſed. The people in the canoes were 
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whence they came, yet the guns on board them had ſuch 
power, that they could with the greateſt eaſe, at the di- 
ſtance which the ſhips lay, deſtroy the whole iſland, and 
kill every ſoul upon it. He procured credit for this mar- 
vellous relation, by producing ſome cartridges, and ſet- 


ting fire to them: the report, the flaſh, the ſmoke, all 


together, ſtruck the multitude with aſtoniſhment, and led 
them to believe the whole of what Omai had related, 
He then went on, to deſcribe the largeſt ſhips as equal 
in dimenfions to their iſlands, and that the guns uſed 


even by HIM. They required him to proceed from 5x degrees north 
12 vito the weftern hemiſphere, and proceed through an bund 


on board thoſe enormous edifices were of ſo: vaſt a ſize 
that ſeveral people might fit within them, and that one 
of them was ſufficient to cruſh their whole iſland at a 
ſhot !. „%%%%*%ͤ (LP ACROTS OOTT a I0Y ele a $21] 
On this ſpot were found three natives of the Society 
andi, who had been driven there by contrary winds” 
and tempeſts, though 200 Jeagues diſtant. About 20 
perſons, men and women, embarked' on board a canoe" 
at Otaheite, to croſs over to: Uliztea': a ſtrong * contrary: 
wind drove them quite wide of their deftinatidn, at the 
* mercy of which wind the boat was carried for a conſi- 
_ derable time; but they could not aſcertain preciſely how 
long they were thus expoſed. Only four of the whole 
number were alive when they arrived here, and one of 
them died ſoon after he came aſhore. This acei- 
dent,“ ſays Captain Cook, may ſerve to point out the 
means by which the ſecluded iſlands on this vaſt body 
of water were peopled *®.” Twelve years had elapſed 
ſince this event happened; and the foreigners were ſo 
well ſatisfied with their ſituation, that they refuſed the 
offer which Omai made them of returning to their own 
country with him. The iſland is called Vatetoo by the 
natives, and lies in lat. 20% 17 8, long. 158% 55 W. 
It is about fix leagues in circumfetence. The na- 
tives called, or were ſuppoſed to call, that ſpot which 
the ſhips had juſt paſſed, Owhavarouah, a name ſo 
different from Man een, Noce, Nainaiwa, which was 
gathered from its . 2 that it is highly probable 
they ſpoke of ſome other iſland in that ' neighbourhood, 
Which ixd not been Teeg, © 5H720S anne SOLD? 
From every circumſtance, it is indubitable that the 
natives of Wateeos ſprung originally from the ſame ſtock 
Which hath ſpread itſelf ſo wonderfully all over the im- 
menſe extent of the South Sea. One would ſuppoſe, 
however, that they put in their claim to a more illuſ- 
ttrious extraction; for Omai allerted, that they digni- 
fed their iſland with the appellation of Venooa no te 
© Fara, which fignifies * a Land of Gods,” eſteeming 
© themſelves a ſort of divinities, and poſſeſſed with the 
ſpirit of the Eatosa. This wild enthufiaſtic notion Omai 
ſeemed much to approve, ſaying there' were inſtances of 
its being entertained at Otaheite, but that it was univer- 
ſally prevalent among the inhabitants of Mataiva, or Of- 
„„ ß EAVOES ONS D O GLTO 
On the 3d of „ directed his courſe 
to the neighbouring iſland, where he procured a ſmall: 
* ſupply of the neceflaries which he ſtood in great need of, 
not only for the crews of thelſſrips, but for the liye cattle 
which were on board, and were then reduced almoſt to 
tthe laſt extremity. Among other things procured,” was 
the Iharra tree, as it is called at Otabeite, or the Pan- 
* danus of the Faſt Indier, Which being of a ſoſt, ſpongy; 
© Juicy nature, the Cattle ate it very well when cut into 
© ſmall pieces; ſo that it might be ſaid, without any de- 
vation from truth, that they were fed upon billet-wood +7 


ing to Tongataloo or Amſterdum Ian. 
On the firſt arrival at Aunuamoota, Taipa, 2 chief of 
that iſland; introduced a great man, named H, to 
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ſuppoſed to be about three miles in circuit; it is called 
[takootata and Wenooa-ette, which ſignified Little Iſland. 


ances of its being occaſionally frequented. 


Unfavourable winds and other unforeſeen eircum- 
ſtances having unavoidably retarded the progreſs. of the 
ſhips, and no quantity of freſu proviſions having been 
procured ſince their: departure 'from * New Zealand, 
it became impoſſible to proceed that year into t 

high latitudes of the northern hemiſphere, from whi 

they were {till at: a very great diſtance, though the ſeaſon 
for operation was already begun f. In this ſituation, 


ſays Captain Cao, it was abſolutely. neceſſary to pur- 
ſue ſuch meaſures as were moſt likely to preſerve the 


cattle we had on board, in the firſt place; aud in the 
next place, which was ſtill a more capital ubject, to ſave 
the ſtores and proviſions of the fhips,' that we migbt be 
better able to proſecute our northern diſcoveries, which 
could not now commence till a year later than Was 
originally intended 8d). 949 

April 4th. In order to ſave the water on board, the 
{ſtill was ordered to be kept at work from fix o'clock 
in the morning to four in the afternoon; during which 
time, from 3 to 16 gallons of freſhwater were procured. 
The improvements, as they were called, which had been 
made in this machine, our commander conſidered as much 
for the worſe. The rains which fell on the IiIth, en- 
abled the crews to collect five puncheons of water. 

A ſtrong wind blowing ſteadily from the eaftrward, it 
became impracticable to reach Otaheite, whither the ſhips 
were ditecting their courſe; which determined our navi- 
gator to proceed to the Frienadiy Hands. On the agth of 
April, he arrived at Nomango, called by Taſnan, Amango. 
Here Lieutenant King was ſent on ſhore with a party, in 
two boats, who that ſame day returned with a moſt wel- 


3 


come e of fruit and roots, and alſo graſs for the 


cattle. Tooboulangee, the chief of the iſland, paid a viſit 
to the commander, when he preſented him with an hog. 


As ſoon as the boats were aboard, the ſhips ſtood for Anna- 


mooka, which T aſman had named Rotterdam ; they anchor- 


ed, as was imagined, almoſt in the ſame place with that 


firſt diſcoverer, Who was there in the year 1643, and in 
the very ſtation which the Reſolution: and Adventure had 


procured in great plenty; as alſo wood and water. Their 


mooka, continuiag there a ſhort time, and then proceed 


Captain Cook, as the king of all the Freendly Iſiands. 


their heads as low as his feet, the ſoles of which they 


then with the back part. Frenou appeated to be about 
30 years of age, tall, but thin, and had more of the 


European features than any native ſeen before. Captain 


Cook aſked if he was the king, finding him not to be 
the ſame perſon as he remembered to have ſeen 
under that character on his former voyage. Tuipa offi- 
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About two hundred cocoa-nuts were the only prev ions ö 
_ "obtained here for the ſhips*compinies.”' This iſland Was” 
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55 | the globe; then to paſs 


age, he was to vifit the Antæci of the place from whence he departed, to approach very near to the Autipodet, and to arrive at the Periæci; 
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f latitude 3 or, to ſpeak geographical lan- 


7? 25 SS mpliing which, he muſt go over a ſpace very nearly equal to that of the-circumference of the globe: and 7 this, was ta be per- 


formed in nine er ten months from the time that he ſailed! In ſatitudes the moſt favourable. for navigation, it woul | 
ace in ſo ſhort a time ; but a great part of Captain Cook's courle lay through ſeas remarkable for nothing ut for 


to have trayerſed ſuch a ſp i 21 
the fierce and almoſt coptinual tempeſts with which they are agitated. 
- 4 Cook's third voyage, I. 214. 
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On his approach all the natives were ordered put to meet 
him, and pay their obeiſance, which they did by bowing 


ciouſly nfiversd for him, and enumerated no leſs: than 
1 5 3 iſlands, of which he ſaid Feenou was the ſovereign, 
C FTA * 


1 lt ſhould ſeem that the inſtructions given to Captain Coo on failing, were ſuch as could nt poſſibly be executed in the time preſcribed, 


latitude, to 9751 the ſame parallel ſouth; in the eaffern hemiſphere of 
degrees 


Lat. 197150 S. long. 158% 17 W. It is intirely deſti- 
tute of water, and uninhabited ;' but there were appear- 


occupied three years before. Here every:refreſhment was 


ſtay however was only for a few days j they then proceeded 
to Hapuee; one of the iſlands in the group which had not 
been before viſited : here the ſhips'lay from the 1th to 
the 27th of May, when they again ſailed to Anna- 


alſo touched with each hand, firſt wich the palm, and 
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of flouriſhes, at the ſame time throwing the body into a 
diverſity of attitudes. In the ;courſe;iof the dance, the. 


varied notes by beating on them with two ſticks: but 


| „common principle, and would have been admired on 
„ any;European.theatre., No approbatiofi was es preſſed by: 


| other of the iſlands, could the natives be brought to en; | 


| 5 ann 
382 A SYSTEM OF 


BIND 4 3t- 3 3:0K3333--x1 5 8 1 | : x4 
Theſe people gave very frequent proofs what expert 
- thieves they were: even ſome of their chiefs did not 
think the practice of purloining beneath them; one of 
theſe being detected in carrying ſomething off, he was 
ſentenced to receive a dozen laſhes, and to be kept in con- 
ſinement until he paid an hog for his liberty; after which 
the ſhips were no longer troubled with thieves of rank. 
Their ſervants or ſlaves, however, continued ſuch practices 
afterward, and upon them a flogging. made no greater 
impreſſion than it would have done upon the main maſt. 
When any of ſuch happened to be caught in the fact, 
their maſters, far from interceding for them, would often 
adviſe the captain to kill them. As they appeared to 
- be :equally inſenſible to the pain and to the ſhame. of 
2 corporal chaſtiſement, Captain Clerke at length hit upon 


* 


a mode of treatment which had ſome effect: he put the 

| ge under the hands of the barber, and completely. 
c his head: thus pointing: them out as objects of 
and enabling the ſhips 


ridicule to their coun 

crews to keep them at a diſtance for the future. 
The iſland- of er is compoſed of four. iſlets of 
equal ſiae, each being about ſix or ſeven miles long, 
and of a fimilar height and appearance. The ſpot in, 
. icular: on which they landed, was remarkable for its. 
improved ftate of cultivation, having large plautations 
incloſed in ſuch a manner, that the fences running pa- 
rallel to each other, form ſine ſpacious publick roads, 

that would appear ornamental in countries where rural 
conveniences had been carried to the greateſt. perfection. 


- 


* 
PX. 


Large diſtricts of ground were covered with the paper- 
- mul trees. Some addition was made to the pro- 


ductions of this iſland, by ſowing the ſeeds of Indian 
corn, melons,” pomkins, and a-few; others 
Hen, who accompanied Captain Cook, to Hapace,, 
paid every poſſible attention to his gre, By exerting 
N very conſiderable, proviſions 
of all kinds were brought down to. the ſhips in great 
. abundance, whilſt a ſucceſſion of diyerſions made the 
time that they reſided on ſhore paſa away very agreeably. 
¶Theſe conſiſted of ſingle combats with elubs, wreſtling, 
and boxing matches; the latter of which were not con- 
nined to the men, for two ſtout wenches encountered 
each other, for: the entertainment of the . kut 
-:the conteſt continued a very Mort time. theſe con- 
flicts, although the combatants received many hard blows, 
the effects of which muſt have been felt long after, yet 
no anĩmoſity was excited; which ſtrongly marks the 
< placid character of the people. When theſe 
games were ended, Captain Cook, to entertain the iſland- 
- ers in return, ordered the matines on ſhore, and directed 
them to go through their various evolutions, and to fire 
vollies; with which the /adians were highly entertained ; 
but all this military expertneſs was immediately outdone 
by z dance performed by men in which 105 Iadiant 
were engaged, each having an inſtrument. in his hand 
reſembling a padde, with which they made a variety 


changes of ſituation into which the performers .w: 

- thrown, ſhewed their ſkill: and adroĩtneſs to great ad- 
vantage, and every part of it was executed with ſurpri- 
aſing exactneſs An dexterity. Theſe dances; Were. ac-, 
n-companied with muſie produced by two drums, or rather 
hollow logs of wood, from whence they forced ſome. 


. hat chiefly aided the dancers, Was, a chorus of, vocal, 
muſic, in which all the performers joined, whilſt their 
——motions- were ſo- ſxil that. the- whole group. 
appeared as one regular machine ated upon by one 


- theſe'illanders-at..any, of the mulical inſtruments upon 
vhich their gueſts performed. ::' The only / one which at 
all” — "thew, was the drum; and even that they 
thought inferior to their own. Neither here, nor on any 


athletic | firſt 


GEOGRAPHY. Vorace to 


dure. the French horn. Some fire-works, which were 
played off in the evening, gave them a better opinion of 
their viſiters' taſte for amuſements, than any thing ex- 
hibited till then; the water and ſky-rockets excited their 
aſtoniſhment. Afterward the natives again took the 
lead,, and other dances were performed; to aſſiſt which, 
a: band of mulic, or a chorus, conſiſting of 18 men, ſeated 
| themſelyes in the centre of a circle | at by the nu- 
merous ſpectators. Some produced a baſe, or hollow 
kind of ſounds from pieces of large bamboo, whilſt the 
whole band ſung a flow foft air, which ſo finely tempered 
the harſher notes of the inſtruments, that the moſt per- 
fect Jae of the modulation of ſweet ſounds, could not 
avoid conſeſſing the vaſt power and pleaſing effect of this 
ſimple harmony. Twenty women ſoon after entered the 
circle, whoſe, heads were adorned with garlands of crimſon 
flowers, and many of their perſons were decorated with 
leaves of trees curiouſly ſcolloped, and ornamented at 
the edges. They encircled the chorus, with their faces 


toward them, and began by ſinging a ſoft air, to which 


reſponſes were made by the chorus; and thoſe were alter- 
nately repeated. The women accompanied their ſong 
with many graceful motions of their hands, and conti- 
nually advancing and retreating. with one foot, while 
the other remained fixed. After this they turned their 
faces to the aſſembly, and having ſung ſome time, retreated 
flowly,in a body. Much. variety of figure and motion 
was diſplayed. A dance of men then ſucceeded; ſome- 
times they ſung ſlowly in concert with the chorus, ma- 
king ſeveral graceful, mgtions with their hands, but iffer- 
ing from thoſe of the women, at the ſame time inclining 
the body alternately. on either ſide, by raiſing one leg 
outward, and refting on the other, the arm of the ſame 
hide being alſo ftretched upward. Then they recited 
ſentences, which. were anſwered. by the chorus ; and oc- 
caſionally encreaſed the meaſure. of the dance by clap- 
ping the hands and quickening the motions of the feet. 
Toward the concluſion, the rapidity of the muſic and 


dancing ſo much encreaſed, Hat af WorFments were 
eſe 


hard to. be e, (Ces à repreſentation F i 
curigus dances in the plate.) __ 

When the ſhips wete about to leave the iſlands 
known by the general name of Hapaes, a. large ſail- 
ing canoe came under the ſtern of the Reſolution, , in 
which. was a.perſon named  Futtafaibe or Poulahs, or 
both, whom the natives ſaid was king of Tongataboe, and 
of all the neighbouring iſlands ; and they owned for the 

time, that Feenou was not the king, but only a chief 
of, great power. As it was no concern of Captain Col, 
to decide upon the claims to, the ſovereignty, of Ton- 
gataboo, he received this new king with equal attentions 
as thoſe ſhewn to, the former. If weight of body,” 
ſays he, could confer rank and power, he was cer- 
.taiply the moſt eminent man in that reſpect that had 
Jet been ſeen ;, for, though not. very tall, he was very 
unwieldy, and almoſt ſhapeleſs with corpulence, He 
ſeemed 40, be, about 40 years of age, had ſtraight hair, 
and his; features differed a good deal from thoſe. of the 


Ibulk of bis people, He was à ſedate ſenſible man, viewed 


the ſhips and the ſeveral new objects with uncommon at- 
tention, and aſked many pertinent queſtions ;. one of 
Which was, What could induce them to yiſit theſe iſlands ? 
According to Ellis, he added, that there wWas no appear- 
ance, of want an, board, nd eyery one looked healthy 
So unexpected a queſtian at firſt puzzled the commander 
What reply to make ; but he preſently ſaid, that he came 
there by order of his king, who was a great and mighty 
prince, and was deſirous of entering into a league of 
friendſhip ; that there was a large ſtock of haichets, 
knives, beads, red cloth, and other things, on board, 
' which he was ready to barter for hogs, and ſuch atticles 
a8, the . an, eel... bis anſwer was "quite 
into the cabin, ſome of his attendants. objected, ſaying, 


it muſt ſo happen that people would walk over his 


he: Ht 2 * 25 75 | £3 4 "LS * 3 * C 
rad, . which could not be permitted. The captain 
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hereupon ditected his interpreter Omai to inform them, 
that he would give orders that no one ſhould preſume to 
walk upon that part of the deck which was over the 
cabin. The chief himſelf ſeemed leſs ſcrupulous in this 
reſpect than his attendants ; for, waving all ceremony, 
he walked down without any ſtipulation. | 
Omai was very unwilling to admit that Poulaho was 
king, to the diveſting Feenou of that dignity, as an inti- 
mate friendſhip had taken place between them, in teſti- 
mony of which they had exchanged names. | 
Feenou was at that time abſent, but in a few days he 
arrived, and ſeemed much diſconcerted at finding his im- 
poſition detected; he paid his obeiſance to his ſovereign by 
ſaluting his foot with his head and hands. A converſation 
afterward took place between the real and pretended 
king, which none of the ſtrangers underſtood; and no 


further notice was taken of Feenon's conduct, whoſe be- perſ 


haviour in other reſpects marked his character for dupli- 
city and mean axtiſice; although he exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt, and very effectually, in procuring refreſh- + 
ments for the ſhips. It afterward appeared that his 
' fiſter was married to Poulabo. The conduct of the king, 
in every tranſaction which took plaee, was worthy of 
' his rank, and beſpoke a' man who entertained generous 
and honourable ſentiments. This prince preſented to 
Captain Coo one of the 'moſt eſteemed ornamental parts 
of dreſs among theſe iſlanders, being a cap of red 

feathers, which gave the wearer à moſt ſingular and re- 
ſpectable appearance. They were ſo highly prized, 
that no one elſe on board the ſhips could obtain them, 


except Captain Clerkz and Omai. Theſe caps, or rather 
bonnets, are compoſed of the tail-feathers of the tropic 


party, and who 
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verſally given him, and which ſigniſied the father of 
Tonga, or of his country. The diſtinctions of rank &ſta- 
bliſhed in this country ſeem ſtill tobe involved in much 
obſcurity. One day when the commander and ſome of his 
officers were on ſhore, and the king was ſat down with 
them at dinner, it was obſerved that he would neither 
eat nor drink. After ſome time this abſtinence was found 
to be occaſioned by the preſence of a female, hom, at 
the king's deſite, the captain had admitted: to the diving 
e to he of ſuperior tank to the 
king himſelf, As ſoon as this great perſonage had dined, 
ſhe ſtepped up to the king, Who put die Rande to her 
feet, and then ſhe retired. He immediately dipped bis 
fingers in a glaſs. of wine, and then received: the obei- 
ſance of all her followers. This was the only inſtance 
obſerved of his paying ſuch a mark of reverence to any 
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Poulabo introduced his ſon to the Captain, à youth of 
about 12 years of age, named Futtafuibe; Which appears 
to be the general name of the rgyal family. Mben 


dinner was ſerved, the ſon, though preſent, tas not 


allowed to ſit down with his father. The king, was v | 
ſoon reconciled to the Engliſh. manner of cookery i but 
his frequent dinners on board were prohahly more for me 
fake of what he had to drink, than for the fopd Wiek 
he ate: he reliſhed the wine, could drink his bottle as 
well as any man, and was as cheerful over it. On ſhore 
he entertained his viſiters with a dance, and, ta the ſur- 
ptiſe of every body, the unwieldy: Paulabs endeavoured to 
vie with others in that active exerciſe... mea. 
Captain Coot, in oonſequence of an handſome preſent 


. * . 


of "the finer ſort of cloth, and ſome then things, which 


bird, with the red feathers of the parroquet wrought he had received from the young prince, invited him, to- 


upon or jointly with them. They are made ſo as to tie 
upon the forehead, without any crowny and have the 
form of a ſemi-eirele wWhoſe radius is 20 inches; (Ses the 
print of Poulaho with one of theſe feathered head. dreſſes. )* 
In proceeding to Tongatabos;" the Reſolution was inſen- 
ſibly drawn upon à large flat; where lay innumerable 
coral rocks, at different depths below the ſurface of the 
water; and, ' notwithſtanding all the care and attention: 
exerted to keep the ſhip clear, yet ſhe ſtruck on one 
of them; nor did the Diſcovery, though: behind; eſea 
any better: fortunately neither of the ſhips ſtuck ſaſt, 
nor received any damage. They could not get back with- 
out encreaſinig the danger, as they had come: in: before 
the wind; nor could they caſt anchor but with the cef- 
tainty of having their cables inſtantly cut in two by-the 
"rocks : therefore they had no other reſource but to pr 
ceed; and the water ſoon deepening, they got off witl.ſ- 
out ſuſtaining any material damage. Whilſt they were 
plying up to the harbour, to which they were directed hy 
the natives, the king kept ſailing round the Reſolution in 
his eanoe. There were at the ſame time a great 4 
uld 


. 


others they 


gether with-Mareewagee.and his brother, an old æbhief na- 
med Tabou, who had been particularly attached to Capt. 
Furneaux on the former, voyage, ſome other infefior 
chiefs; and two reſpectable old fadies of the firſt rank, 
on board his ſhip, On this occaſion, Marrewages: was - 

dreſſed in a new piece of cloth, on tlie ſkirts o M hich 
were fixed fix pretty large 
dteſs ſeemed to: have been made. on purpoſe far the viſit; 
for, as ſoon as he ; 


the table, not one of them would: fit-down, or eat a bit of 
any thing. On their entertainer expreſſing his ſurpriſe at 

this, they excuſed themſelves, by ſaying tbat; they were 
al} taboo; which word: has: a very cumprehenſive meaning, 
dut in general ſignifies that a thing is forbidden. Why. 


they: were laid under ſuch reſtraints at that tĩme was not 
| 


explained. \At:another-time, Hernou, and ayeungightef, 
were taken: on board the Ræſplutian tuid inner but hen 


4 ithey ſaw the victuals, neither of them would taſte any, 
ſaying that they were taboo | 


avy..': However, after enquir-. 
that no ava (water) had been: uſed in cooking pig and 
ſome: yams, hs”, both ſat down and made x very.hearty 
meal. Being aſſured; likewiſe, that there was no water 


in the wine, they drank it: without: ſeruple. From 


whence it- was conjectured, that, on ſome. accauiit 
were then forbidden the uſe. of water; or - 


patches of red feathers. -:Dhis 


- got on board he put it off, and fre- 
ſented it to the commanders When dinner was placed upon 


of the executioh which muſkets'would do at a diſtance f 
for which purpoſe, the marines being then exerciſing at 


” 


'only e reaſon, for 


daboo 


tio even than Poulaho; to whom he was related, having 
ttie very honoùtable sppellation of *Motoou Tonga uni- 


—_— 
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another perſon of inferior rank, which laid her under the 
lit teſtriction for. a ſhorter time. 
The entertainments given to the natives of this 
' iſland, were a repetition of ſuch as had been performed 
at Hapace, conſiſting in the various evolutions of the 
corps of marines, and in exhibitions of fire-works, 
the latter of which excited in theſe people the moſt 
rapturous delight; in return for which, a greater di- 
. verſity of dances were performed by the Indians here than 
- on the former iſland, together with feats of boxing and 
. wreſtling; in both which exerciſes, not only boys, but 
even little girls engaged, and boxed with great obſtinacy. 
Some of the ſeamen entered the lifts with the natives 
in both theſe trials of ſkill, but were generally worſted. 
After Captain Cost had fully ſupplied the, ſhips with 
every neceſſary, and had repaired the ſails, he waited ten 
days, to obſerve an eclipſe of the ſun ; but it was very 
imperfectly viewed, owing to the micrometer belonging 
to the board of longitude being broken, and thereby 
rendered uſeleſs, and the weather proving foul and 
cloudy: but the diſappointement was of little conſe- 
+ quence, ſince the longitude of the place had been very 
- Fully determined by lunar obſervations. Captain Coo#'s 
departure from» this iſland was ſtill delayed four days 
: Jonger, for the ſake of being preſent at a public ſolemnity, 
which was called Natche, and was occaſioned by the 
- fon of Poulabo being initiated into the order of men, and 
acquiring certain-privileges, among which, that of eating 
with his father was included. The cuſtom which pre- 
vails at Otaheite, of the ſon ſucceeding to his father's 
dignity as ſoon as he is born, ſeems to be unknown on 
the Frienaly lands ; nor does it appear that any ceremony, 
which bears the ſmalleſt ſimilarity to this of the Natche, 
is obſerved either at the Society Iſandt or at Otaheite, 
28 Oma would then have been able to have thrown 
ſome light upon the ſubje& ; but no information was ob- 
tained from him: all that we are told reſpecting this 
ſingular cuſtom is what Captain Cook was himſelf a 
' witneſs: of. The ceremonies performed on this occa- 
fon continued two days. Many ſcruples were ex- 
73 at the Captain's attendance; but when they 
found that his curioſity was too ſtrong to be reſtrained, 
5 ber En rr of him that he ſhould; conform to the 
cuſtom which the natives adhered to in their mode of 
dreſs; that he ſhould be uncovered. from the ſhoulders 
- as low as the waiſt ; that his hair ſhould. be looſe and 
flowing over his ſhoulders; that he ſhould fit croſs- 
legged, and at certain times in the moſt humble poſ- 
tute, with down-caſt eyes, and hands locked together: 
and, ' notwithſtanding his ſtrict conformity to this ritual, 
thete were ſome rites performed on the ſecond day, 
which they would on no account permit him to be pre- 
ſent at, and of which they were extremely jealous leſt 
he ſhould gain a caſual glance. It appears to have been 
na a ceremonial of ſtate and a ſolemn act of religion blended; 
together; to have been allegorical, ſuperſtitious, and in 
many reſpects mere unmeaning childiſh pageantry, ſuch 
as might be expected from the ſtagnant ſtate of ration- 
ality among theſe people. The ſervice began by a 
party of men chanting ſhort ſentences in a moyraful. 
tone, during a proceſſion in which 180 couple aſſiſted, 


moſt of whom were men of rank, bearing long poles, 


. 7 of can of . a yam was affixed, which 
they piled up before a Marai, or burying- place, which 
i 1 eatied in their country Fiataota. In « * 

ting like an offering of the fruits of the earth to ſome 
- divinity, or it might ſignify nothing more than a tribu- 
tary homage which the chiefs of the iſland. paid to their 
prince; which latter interpretation is ; ſupported by the 
prince making a ceremonious repaſt on them the next 
5 2 This was followed by a long oration 
delivered by a reſpectable old man. Man 

the firſt rank aſſiſted in ſome of: the ceremonies, and 
were the only performers in others, among which was 
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is ſeemed ſome- 


5 women of, 
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| the mind of the learned reader the idea of a Roman youth 
putting on the toga virilis, if the ſex of the perſon per- 
forming the ceremony is overlooked. A venerable per- 
ſonage, whom Captain Cook took for the chief prieſt of 
the iſland, ſat on the right hand of the prince, and 
the king his father on the left. On the ſecond day, a 
kind of offering was made, which conſiſted of fiſh in 
a number of baſkets, Theſe were emptied into two 
heaps, one on the right, the other on the left hand of 
the prince, in exact alternate order; by which a ſan- 
guine interpreter of allegoric myſteries would pronounce 
deciſively, that theſe people meant to expreſs alike their 
reverence for religion and government, Whilſt this was 
doing, a ſturdy fellow, who ſtood behind the reſt, at- 
tempted to ſnatch, away each fiſh as it was preſented, and 
generally ſeized ſome ſmall part, which he threw befide 
him. Having at, length ſeized a whole one, a murmur 
of approbation fron: the ſurrounding multitude was 
heard, and the man defiſted from attacking the fiſh 
which were afterward preſented. To this ſucceeded 
wreſtling and boxing matches. In the courſe of the 
two days ceremonies, many ſpeeches were delivered by 
different orators, and with very different cadences, 
The whole ſeemed ſuited to that ſolemnity and gravity 
of character which particularly Jiſtioguiſh the natives 
of the Friendly Iſlandt from the reſt of the inhabitants 
of the South-Sea diſtricts. The morning of the firſt 
and afternoon of the ſecond day, were employed in 
theſe public acts either of royalty or religion ; at 
the concluſion of which, on a ſignal being given, the 
whole company ſtarted up, ran ſeveral paces to the left, 
and then ſat down, with their backs to the prince and the 
few that remained with him. In this ceremony Captain 
Cook was a performer, who was deſired not-to. look be- 
hind him: however, neither this injunction, nor the 
remembrance of Let's wife, as he ſays, diſcouraged him 
from facing about; when he perceived that the prince 
had turned his back to the Morai, and learned that 
he was at that time admitted to the high honour of 
eating with his father, which had never been permitted 
to him before; a piece of roaſted yam being preſented 
to each of them for that purpoſe; which probably was 
the cauſe that all the people turned their backs to them 
at that time, as they always do ſo. when their monarch 
eats. , Some of the chiefs afterward.acquainted Captain 
Cook, that in about three months a far more impor- 
tant and grand ſolemnity would be performed on the 
ſame account, when not only the tribute of Tongataboo, 
but that of Hapare and all the other iſlands, would be 
brought to the prince, and confirmed. more awefully 
by ſacrificing ten human victims from among the in- 
ferior order of the people. An horrid ſolemnity in- 
deed ! ſays our author, and which is a moſt ſtrik- 
ing inſtance. of the influence of gloomy and ignorant 
ſuperſtition over the minds of one of the moſt bene- 
volent and humane nations upon earth.” On enquiring 
into the reaſons for ſo. barbarous a practice, they only 
ſaid that it was a neceſſary part of the Natche, and 
that if they omitted it, the deity would. certainly deſtroy 
beg Roti i oi Sarge b ets 4. "= 
 , When the captain had been nine days on the jſland, 
he made a' diſtribution of the cattle which he intended 
to leave there, in hopes of ſtocking it with new ſpecies 
of quadrupeds, and furniſhing, the inhabitants with a 
greater variety and abundance. of food. To Poulaho he 
gave a bull and a cow, with two or three goats; to 
Mareewagee, a Cape ram and two ewes; and to Frenou, 
a horſe and mate: at the ſame time inſtructing Omai 
to tell them, that no ſuch animals exiſted within ſe- 
veral month's ſail of their iſland; that they had been 
brought with great difficulty and trouble, on purpoſe 
that they might become uſeful to them, and that there- 
fore they ought to be careful not to kill any of them, 
till they had multiplied conſiderably; adding, that they 


Ant of cloathing the prince ; which latter may bring to 


and their poſterity ſhould; remember they had receiv- 
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They might always be ſafely permitted to examine the 


ed theſe valuable gifts from the natives of Britain. 
The Tongatabootians however appeared to ſet no value on 
the ſheep ; ſo that Captain Cook, before his departure, 
ordered them to be taken back to the ſhip, as they were 
in great danger of being deſtroyed by dogs, the breed of 
which animal had greatly encreaſed ſince the year 1773, 
when our navigator left ſome on the iſland. hs 

On the 11ith of 7uly 1777, Captain Cook weighed 
anchor, and plied to the ea/{ward, ſtretching away for 
Middleburg, or Evoa, as it is called by the inhabitants, 
another of the Friendly lands, where he anchored at 8 
o'clock the next morning, on nearly the ſame ſpot which 
had been his ſtation in the year 1773, and which he then 
named Engliſh Road. Here he put on ſhore the ram and 
two ewes of the Cape of Good Hope breed of ſheep, 
which he had taken from Tengataboo; and, as no dogs 
were on this iſland, the proſpect of ſtocking it with a 
breed of ſheep was much more favourable than on the 
other ſpot. Whilſt ſurveying the delightful proſpect 
which the extenſive plains and meadows on the north- 
weſtern fide of the iſland exhibited, he could not help 
flattering himſelf with the pleaſing idea, that ſome fu- 
ture navigator would, from the ſame ſtation, behold the 
country ſtocked with cattle which were originally brought 
to theſe iſlands by the ſhips from England; and that the 
completion of this ſingle benevolent purpoſe, indepen- 
dentl/ of all other confiderations, would ſufficiently mark 
to poſterity, that his voyages had not been uſeleſs to the 
general intereſts of humanity. Our commander planted 
a pine-apple, and ſowed the ſeeds of melons and other 
vegetables ; and, as a reward for his former attentions 
in this way, a diſh of turnips was ſerved up at his table, 
which was the produce of the ſeeds left there on his Jaſt 
voyage. | | | 7 
Omai, as we have already obſerved, was a great favo- 
rite with Feenou, and, as he was careſſed by the people 


in general, he became much inclined to ſtay and ſettle 


among them; to induce him to which, he was offered to 
be made the chief of this iſland ; but Captain Cook 
diſcountenanced it, not becauſe he thought that Omai 
would do better for himſelf in his native iſland, but as 
be could on no account fail of reſtoring him to that ſpot, 
now that he had brought him ſo near to it. 
_ Whilft on this iſland, an IJadian ſitting very uncon- 
cerned, and looking on amidſt the croud of people which 
ſurrounded .the market-place on ſhore, was on a ſudden 
attacked by three or four people armed with clubs ; with 
one blow they fractured his ſkull in a terrible manner, 
and with another broke his thigh ; nor would they have 
ſtopped here, if the ſeamen had not interpoſed, though 
they left him without any ſigns of life. The cauſe of 
this violence was found to have ariſen from the man 
having been diſcovered in a ſituation rather indelicate 
with a woman who was faboo'd, which ſignified, as was 
afterward explained, that ſhe belonged to another perſon, 
who was rather ſuperior in rank to her gallant ; from 
whence it appeared how theſe people treat ſuch infideli- 
ties. The female offender only received a flight beat- 
ing for her tranſgreſſion &. Notwithſtanding this in- 
ſtance of cruel revenge, Captain Cooł deſcribes the na- 
tives as in their countenances very remarkably expreſſing 
that abundant mildneſs and good- nature which they 
poſſeſs; and are entirely free from that Ws. keenneſs 
which marks nations in a barbarous ſtate, ** 
indeed,” continues he, be apt to fancy that they had 
been bred up under the ſerstel reſtrictions, to acquire 
an aſpect ſo ſettled, and ſuch a command of their paſſions, 
as well as ſtrictneſs in conduct: but they are at the ſame 
time frank, cheerful, and good-humoured, though ſome- 
times, in the preſence of their chiefs, they put on a degree 
of gravity, and ſuch a ſerious air as becomes ſtiff and 
aukward, and has an appearance of reſerve +.” 
. . Theſe Indians underſtood - barter, which they called 
. Fubhatou; « and perhaps, ſays Captain Cook, * no nation 
in the world traffics with. more honeſty and leſs diſtruſt, 
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ne would, | 


goods on board the ſhips, and to hand them about one 


gueſts : if either party repented of his bargain, the 
goods were re- exchanged with mutual conſent and gov 
humour. Upon the whole, they ſeem poſfeſſed of many 


as, induſtry, ingenuity, perſeverance, affability, and per- 
haps other virtues, which no opportunity offered of ob- 
1 . —Notwithſtanding this OD, Capt. Cook 


with it, that thoſe of all ages and of both ſexes were ad- 
dicted to thieving to an uncommon degree: but in their 
general intercourſe with one another, there was no reaſort 
to think that thefts happen more frequently, . perhaps lefs 
ſo, than in other countries, the diſhoneſt practices of 
whoſe worthleſs individuals, are not ſuppoſed to au- 
thoriſe any indiſcriminate cenſure'on the Whole body of 
the people. Great allowances ſhould be' made for the 
foibles of theſe poor Indians of the Pacific Ocean, whoſe 
minds were overpowered with the glare of objects equally 

new to them as they were captivating. Stealing, anon 
the civilized nations of the world, may well be conſidere 

as denoting a character deeply ſtained with moral turpr- 
tulle, with avarice unreſtrained by the known rules of 


and neglecting the allowable means of relieving it. But 
at the Friendly and other iſlands, the thefts ſo frequently 
committed by the natives, may be fairly traced to leſs 
culpable motives : they ſeemed to ariſe ſolely from an in- 
tenſe curioſity, or deſire to poſſeſs ſomething which the) 

had not been accuſtomed to before, and belonging to 
a ſort of people ſo different from themſelves $.” 
Nothing can be a ſtronger ptoof of the humanity of 
theſe people, than the concern they ſhew for the dead. 
They have a common ſaying, * that their mourning is 
not in words but in deeds.” . The variety of painful and 
lacerating operations, which they inflit upon them- 
ſelves, on the death of theit relations, conveys an idea 
of ſuch rigorous diſcipline as muſt require either an un- 
common degree of affliction, or the głoſſeſt ſuperſtition, 
to draw forth; but it is certain, that the latter has no 
ſmall ſhare in theſe acts of mortification.— There is not 
a more ancient cuſtom. handed down to us, than that 
of cutting the body to expreſs grief and diſtreſs of 
mind. In the code of laws delivered by Moſes to the 
Iſraelites, 1400 years before the Chriſtian æra, this prac- 
tice is expreſsly forbidden to that people: Ye ſhall 
not cut yourſelves, nor make any baldneſs between 
the eyes for the dead.” Deuteronomy, Xiv. 1. Hence 
it may be ſuppoſed - that this rite prevailed in Egypt, 
from whence the Fews derived moſt of thoſe propetifiicy 
which were inhibited by their great legiſlator. We are 


for the ſupernatural intervention of their idol. D*Arvieux 
informs us, that the modern Arabs retain the fame 


arms. The difference in the practice, as now prevailing 
in the South Sea iſlands and in Arabia, ſeems to be, that 
in the firſt, none but the women make uſe of it; and in the 
latter, it is confined to the men, and is generally uſed to ex- 
preſs their deſperate paſſion. for ſome favourite miſtreſs. 
Among the Friendly Iſlanders, when any one labours 
under ſome grievous diſeaſe, and thinks himſelf in danger 
of dying, he cuts off one of his little fingers, and pre- 
ſents it as a ſort of ſacrifice to the deity, in hopes there- 
by of obtaining the recovery of his health, Tale 
ſcarcely one in ten of them, who did not appear depriv- 
ed of one or both of theſe fingers. Sometimes they cut 
ſo cloſe, that they encroach upon the bone of the hand, 
which joins to the amputated finger ; and Captain Cet 
relates that it is common for the lower claſs of people to 
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to another; and they put the ſame confidence in their 
of the excellent qualities which adorn human nature, 


immediately adds, what is rather difficult to reconcile 


right, and with profligacy producing extreme indigence, 


told likewiſe in the book of Kings, of the prieſts of Baal 
wounding themſelves, after they had long waited, in yain, 


cuſtom, and that the. part they chiefly wound. is their 


cut off a joint of their little finger, on account ef the 
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The men are all circumciſed, or rather ſuperciſed, as 
the. operation conſiſts in cutting off a ſmall piece of the 
— at the upper part, Which by that means is 
rendered incapable ever after of covering the glans. 
This does not appear to be a religious rite, but to be 
practiſed from a principle of cleanlineſs. The king is 
neither circumciſed nor punctured. 
The ceremony of jour-Ving the king's foot, it ſhould 
ſeem, is what he cannot refuſe to any of the people on 
the iſland who chooſe to pay him that homage, which is 
called Moe Mass; for the common people frequently 
expreſſed their defire of doing it whilſt he was walking, 
n which he always ſtopped, and held up one of his 
behind him, till they had performed the ceremony. 
The band, after being thus applied to the foot of the 
chief, is held to be impure until waſhed, and muſt not 
touch any kind of food. This interdiction, in a country 
where water is ſcarce, would ſeem to be attended with 
ſome. inconvenience ; but the people are never at a loſs 


for a ſuccedaneum, and a piece of any juicy plant, which. 


can with eaſe be procured on the ſpot, being rubbed 
on it, ſerves for the purpoſe of purification as well as 
waſhing with water; When the hands are in this ſtate, 
they call it Tabes rema; the latter of which is their 
word for hand. If the king ſhould happen to go into 
an houſe belonging to a ſubject, that houſe would be 
Taboo, and could never more be inhabited by the owner : 
ſo that wherever the king travels, there are particular 
bouſes for his reception. 
_ Upon enquiring whether any account had been pre- 
among them of the arrival of Taſman's ſhips, it 
was found that his hiſtory had been handed down to 
the preſent race from their anceſtors with an accuracy 
which marks that oral tradition may ſometimes be de- 
zended upon; for they deſcribed the two ſhips as re- 
nbling the Reſelution avd Diſcovery, their having ſtayed 
but a, few days, and their removing from that ſtation to 
Annamooha ; and, by way of informing the enquirers how 
g ago this had happened, they mentioned the name of 
the Futtafaibe who was then king, and of thoſe who had 
ſucceeded, down to Poulabo, who is the fifth ſince that 
22 the firſt haying been an old man at the time of 
e arrival of the ſhi 


From which circumſtance it | 


appeared, that the order of ſucceſſion” to the crown has 
not been interrupted, and that the Futtafathes ( Poulaba 
being only an addition, to diſtinguiſh the king from the 
reſt of his family) have reigned in a direct line for at 
en e 1 
\ Captain Cost took his departure from the Friendly 
Nandi on the 17th of Fuly 1777, having continued at 
one or other. of them between two and three months. 
1 the night between the 20th and 2iſt, being then in 
the latitude of 22? 57 S. an eclipſe of the moon was 
obſerved. On the 8th of AFugu/, a ſmall inconſiderable 
iſland, about five or fix miles in extent, was ſeen ; but 
the ſhips being in no want of refreſhments, it was not 
thought adviſeable to explore it: two canoes, one carry- 
ing, ſeven and the, other eight men, put off ; they ap- 
proached to within about piſtol ſhot of the Reſolution, 
but could not be prevailed upon to go nearer. Their 
language was found to be the fame as the Otaheitean, and 
Omai exerted all his eloquence to prevail upon them to 
venture on board. The name of the iſland, as given by 
theſe Indians, is Toobouai : it lies in lat. 23 25/ S. long. 
149” 2 
09295, appeared, At firſt the ſhips touched on the 
ſouthern ſide, and continued there ſome days, but on the 
24th of Aug they both came to an anchor in the well- 
non port of Matguai. | 8 
- . Theſe people, though ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſ- 
ſions for. the moment, appear incapable. of any laſting 
attachments ; they ſeemed ſcarcely to recognize Omai, the 
only man of their race who had returned to thoſe iſlands 
after having viſited Europe. They ſhewed no ſatisſaction 


at his arrival in ſafety, no eurioſity to learn his adven- | 
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W. Four days after paſſing this iſland, that | 
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tures from his own mouth : nor was his conſequence 
raiſed by his travels, although they entertained the moſt 
reverential ſentiments of thole ſuperior beings with whom 
he had been aſſociated. But what neither perſonal affee- 
tion, curioſity; nor a 1288 to admire, were capable of 
exciting, ſelf-intereſt inſtantaneouſly effected: for, no 
ſooner was it known that he poſſeſſed vaſt ſtore of thoſe 
commodities which were moſt prized in that country, 
particularly red feathers, than the greateſt chiefs, and even 
the king himſelf, were diſpoſed to careſs and admire him. 
It is not ſurpriſing, that a native of a country in which 
every individual remains immoveably fixed to that rank 
and ſtation into which he happens to be born, ſhould feel 
ſuch a propenſity to mix with thoſe of his own level, 


as no viciſſitudes of fortune, or accidental changes of 


ſituation, ſhould be capable of abating. The propelling 
force of nature was ſtill ſtrong in Omai; and though, 
whilſt he converſed with Europeans, it might not have 
been always eonſpicuous, it was not really repelled, and, 
to a nice obſerver, might be traced in his attachments and 
intimacies whilſt in England; but when returned to a 
8 ſo exact a tranſcript of his own, all his early 
prepoſſeſſions and habits recovered their former aſcen- 
dency over him, he made no account of the elevation to 
which he had riſen, and was eager to ſink into his former 
condition, To gratify the wiſh of his heart, almoſt as 
ſoon as he went on ſhore he chanced to meet with one 
of his ſiſters, who had married during his abſence : her 
huſband found it much his intereſt to recommend himſelf 
to a relation, whom ſome of the greateſt among Eurepe- 
ans had delighted to honour ; and Omai, in gratifying 
his own humour, preſently loſt ſight of his intereſt. 
Thoſe rare and precious largeſſes, which he had received 
from his noble and generous patrons, with a deſign that 
he ſhould, by a proper diſplay and communication. of 
them, procure to himſelf reſpect and canſequence among 
the Indian chiefs, were laviſhed away upon a few inſig- 
nificant. individuals, who thus became poſſeſſed of va- 
luables, which the greateſt chiefs on the iſland could not 
obtain: he therefore preſently dwindled into that inſig- 


nificance, which ſeemed congenial to his character and 
diſpoſition. : 


* 
p 
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hen the ſhips firſt arrived, the report ſoon ſpread 
over the country, that they had red feathers on board, 
which, of all others, is the commodity in greateſt eſti- 
mation among theſe Indian; and a number of canoes got 
alongſide the ſhips the next morning, crowded with 
people, and bringing hogs and fruit. * At firſt,” ſays 
Captain Cook, a quantity of feathers, not greater than 
what might be got from a tomtit, would purchaſe a hog 
of forty or fifty pounds weight ; but, as the whole ſhips 
crews were pollalfed of ſome of theſe precious articles, they 
fell in their value five hundred per cent. before night 5.“ 


From hence it ſhould ſeem, that as great an attention 
was not paid at this time, to eſtabliſh wholeſome regula- 


| 
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them. 
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tions with reſpect to barter, as had been ſhewn on the 
firſt voyage: however, red feathers continued to pre- 
ſerve their ſuperiority over every other commodity. 
Some of the natives would not part with an hog unless 
received an axe in exchange; but nails, beads, 
the catalogue of trinkets, which during the for- 
e been the moſt highly prized, were now 


mer voya 
eſpiſed, that few would deign even to look at 


ſo much 


It was ſoon learned that two ſhips, which afterward 
were found to be Spaniſb, and to have come from the port 
of Lima, had twice been here, and had anchored in a 
bay on the eaftern ſide of the iſland, called by the natives 
Oheitepeha, ſince Captain Cook's laſt viſit in the year 1774. 
and had left ſome hogs, dogs, goats, a ram, and a very 
fine bull on the iſland. The females of the two latter 
ſpecies, doubtleſs died 'on the voyage, and fruſtrated the 
deſign of ſpreading the breed, They had built a wooden 
houſe, with materials which they had brought read 


prepared, as every plank was numbered. On their firſt 
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viſit, they left behind them two prieſts, a boy ſervant, 
and another man, taking with them an equal number of 
the natives. After an abſence of about ten months, as 
was conjectured, the fame ſhips returned, and brought 
back two of the natives, the other two having died at 
Lima. Their ſtay on this ſecond viſit was but ſhort : 
they took back their own people, but left the houſe 
ſtanding, of which the natives had been ſo extremely 
careful, that they encloſed it with a ſhed, to preſerve it 
from the weather. This houſe conſiſted of two ſmall 
rooms, in the inner of which were a bedſtead, a table, 
a bench, ſome old hats, and other trifles, of which the 
natives ſeemed to be no leſs carcful than of the houſe 
itſelf. There were ſcuttles all round this building, 
which ſerved as air-holes ; and perhaps they were alſo 
meant to fire from with muſkets, if ever it ſhould have 
been found neceſſary, At a little diſtance from the front, 
ſtood a wooden croſs, on the tranſverſe part of which 
was cut the following inſcription : ** Chriftus vincit;“ 
and on the perpendicular part, ** Carol/us Tertius Im- 
perat. 1774.” On the other fide of the poſt, Captain 
Cook preſerved the memory of the prior viſits of the 
Engliſh, by inſcribing, + Georgius Tertius Rex, Annis 
1767, 1769, 1773, 1774, 4 1777- The commodore 
died whilft the two ſhips lay in the bay, on their firſt ar- 
rival, and his grave was pointed out by the natives. 
The prieſts do not appear to have acted the part of miſ- 
fionaries toward the natives, as no leſſons of religion 
were found, upon enquiry, to have been inculcated among 
them. Perhaps the want of a common medium of lan- 
| guage, and the impalpable volatility of the national cha 
racer, ſoon convinced the zealous fathers, that all ſuch 
attempts would be utterly unavailing. However the Spa- 
niards ſeemed to have taken great pains to ingratiate 
themſelves with the natives, who, upon every occaſion, 
mentioned them with expreſſions of the warmeſt eſteem 
and veneration. Thus far the conduct of tlieſe voyagers 
appears to be highly reſpectable and meritorious ; but a 
defire to exalt their own country in the eſtimation of theſe 
Indians, funk themſelves to the loweſt pitch of degra- 
dation, by caufing them to have recourſe to the meaneſt 
and moſt contemptible falſnoods. One of the Spantaras, 
who was left on the ifland, was known to the natives by 
the name of Mateema. From the accounts which were 

iven of him, he ſeems to haye been a perſon who had 
Kudie the language of the country, and to have ſpoken 
it at leaſt well enough to have been underſtood. He avail- 
ed himſelf of theſe advantages, to impreſs upon the minds 
of the iſlanders the moſt exalted ideas of the greatneſs of the 
Spaniſh nation; the more fully to accompliſh which, he 
endeavoured to make them think meanly of the Exglißb. 
He even went fo far as to aſſure theſe people, that the 
ſtrangers, whom they had conceived ſo highly of, no 
longer exiſted as an independent nation; that Pretane 

Great Britain) was only a ſmall iſland, which they, the 
Spaniard had utterly deſtroyed ; and as for Captain 


ek, they had met him at ſea, and with a few ſhot had 


unk his ſhip, and every ſoul in her, to the bottom | 
For the credit of the prieſthood, we muſt add, that this 
deceiver was not of that fraternity, in whoſe breaſts a 
ſpirit of detraction can ſurely never be cheriſhed : but 
in the company of ſuch holy fathers, who could have 


imagined, that a layman ſhould be found hardy enough 


to propagate ſuch ſcandaloys fiftions ! No clear account 
a beine of the time when the Spaniards arrived, 


how long they ſtayed, and when they departed. “ The 


wore we enquired into this matter,” ſays Captain Cook, 
«the more we were convinced of the inability of moſt 
of theſe people to remember or note the time when paſt 
events happened, eſpecially if it exceeded twenty, or even 
ten months *.” It does not appear, from what has been 
ſaid concerning the inhabitants of the Friendly Iſlands, 


that they reſemble the Otaheiteans in this inattention to 


mark the preciſe period of time which has been diſ- 


tinguiſhed by remarkable occurrences. Ir ſhould ſeem, | 
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however, by the date of the inſcription upon the croſs, 
and from the information obtained from the moſt intel- 
ligent of the natives, that theſe two ſhips arrived in the 
year 1774, ſoon after the Reſolution and Adventure left 
Matavai Bay, which was in May that year. One of the 
Indians, who had accompanied the Spaniards to Lima, was 
ſeen, who ſpoke a few Spaniſh words very badly. 

Poor Oberca, who had appeared with ſuch eclat when 
this country was firſt viſited, was now no more. The 
decline of her conſequence was ſpoken of when the En- 
deavour touched here in the year 1769, and her fortunes 
appear to have become ſtill worſe, when the Reſolution 
arrived four years afterward, But though ſhe kept her- 
ſelf very private, yet her regard for a lieutenant on board 
the Re/o/ution, who had been particularly noticed by ber 
on the former voyage, induced her to pay him a viſit 
then : but, clas ! e appeared diveſted of all thoſe in- 
ſignia of greatneſs, which had once rendered her con- 
ſpicuous in ſtory, and auguſt even in the eyes of Eu- 
ropeans, She complained to her favourite that ſhe was 
teetee, (poor) and had not an hog to give her friends. 
Thoſe on whom fortune frowns, ſeldom receive long 
viſits ; and poor Oberea would have been totally forgot- 


ten, if, on the return of the Reſolution, in April the next 


year, the fame of the red feathers, which had been 


procured at the Friendly Ilands, had not drawn her 
from her retreat, and urged her, poverty-flricken as ſhe - 


was, to pay a viſit to her former intimates. Concluding 
that it was proper to renew her acquaintance with a 
gift, ſhe found means to bring with her two hogs, which 
were preſented to the captain. Even thus obſcured, 
ſome veſtiges of her former greatneſs remained. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Forfter, ſhe yet retained © an eye to 
threaten and command,” as well as a free and noble 
deportment. Her ſtay on board was but ſhort, as her 
former conſequence was vaniſhed, Having made parti- 
cular enquiries after her friends in the Endeavour, and 
received ſome preſents of feathers, to procure which, ſhe 
very frankly told them, was the object of her viſit, ſhe 
returned on ſhore in her canoe 4 To ſuch an one 
death muſt bring a welcome relief, when that which 
makes it life to live is loſt. e "Cle 

On this iſland they met with the young man, whom 
Captain Cook had taken with him from Ulietea, in the 
ear 1773, and brought back the year following, after 
* had been on board the ſhip about ſeven months, and 
who was then called Oedidee or Mabine. The admiralty 
board had ſent ſome cloaths for his uſe, which however 
he declined wearing after a few days, preferring the garb 
of his own country: to this preſent the captain added a 
cheſt of tools, and a few other articles. | 

The live-ſtock deſtined for this iſland, in order to be 
fruitful, and, by multiplying, to repleniſh it, were a 
peacock and hen, which the Earl of B. ſboroughb had en- 
truſted to the care of Captain Cot ; a gander and three 
geeſe, a drake and four ducks; the geeſe and ducks 


began to breed before the ſhips ſailed. The gander 


which Captain Wallis had given to Oberea ten years 
before, was ſtill alive and in health. The hogs left 
on the iſland by the Spaniards were of a large kind, 
and had greatly improved the original breed ; goats 
were allo toleraply plentiful. The Spaniards had alſo 
brought two or three ſorts of dogs, the multiplying 
of which was rather a nuiſance. than a benefit to the 


iſland. Captain Coat preferring the Spani/h bull to that 


which he had brought, ſent the three cows which he 
had on board to him, in hopes of improving the breed. 
An Engliſb ram and ewe, and three Cape ewes, were put 


on ſhore; but what moſt of all delighted and aſtoniſhed 


theſe people, was an horſe and mare, which the captains 
Cook and Clerke mounted, and rode upon round the plain 
of Matavai, to the very great ſurpriſe of a vaſt concourſe 
of people, who attended on the occaſion, gazing upon 
them with as much wonder as if they had been centaurs. 
The. Indians were prodigiouſly ſtruck with the uſe 
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which might vie with the addreſs in ways and means of 
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which was made of theſe animals ; and the appear- 
ance of a man mounted upon an horſe, ſeemed to 
impreſs them with a more exalted idea of the greatneſs 
of other nations, than all the variety of novelties, 
which their European viſiters had made them ac- 
quainted with. Both the horſe and mare were in good 
caſe, and looked extremely well. The trouble and 
vexation that attended bringing this living 1 5 thus 
far, is ſcarcely to be conceived; “ but,” ſays Captain 
Cook, the ſatisfaction which I felt, in having been 
ſo fortunate as to fulfil his Majeſty's humane deſign, 
in ſending ſuch valuable animals, ſatisfied me “.“ The 
frequent viſits which had been made to this iſland, ſeemed 
to have created a perſuaſion among the natives, that the 
intercourſe would be kept up. Otoo, the king, there- 
fore ſtrictly enjoined Captain Cook to requeſt, in his name, 
the Earee ral no Pretane (King of Great Britain) to 
ſend him, by the next ſhips, red . and the birds 
that produce them, axes, half a dozen muſkets, with 
wder and ſhot; and, by no means, to forget horſes, 
He requeſted the captain to take home with him a ſmall 
Fuahah, or war canoe, about ſixteen feet long, as 
the only preſent which he could ſend, worthy his Ma- 
jeſty's acceptance, It was double, and ſeemed to have 
bas built for the purpoſe; but, as it was too large to be 
_— on board, this well-meant intention was fruſ- 
trated. | 
Otoo introduced Captain Cook to his father, where he 
found ſome people employed in drefling two girls with a 
prodigious quantity of fine cloth, after a very fingular 
faſhion. e one end of each piece of cloth, of which 
there were a good many, was held over the heads of the 
Fan. whilſt the remainder was wrapped round their 
ies, under the arm-pits. Then the upper ends were 
let fall, and hung down in folds to the ground, over the 
other, ſo as to bear ſome reſemblance to a circular hoop 
icoat. Afterward, round the outſide of all, were 
wrapped ſeveral pieces of different coloured cloth, which 
conſiderably encreaſed the ſize, ſo that it was not leſs 
than five or fix yards in circuit; and the weight of this 
fingular attire was as much as the poor girls could ſup- 
port. To each were hung two taames, or breaſt-plates, 
by way of enriching the whole, and giving it a pictu- 
reſque appearance. (See a 7 3 of this curious 
adorning in the plate, from Mr. Webber's drawing.) 
Thus equipped, they were conducted on board the ſhip, 
together with ſeveral hogs and a quantity of fruit, which, 
with the cloth, was a preſent to Captain Cook from Otoo's 
father, 5 
During the whole time that the ſhips continued at 
this iſland, the friendly intercourſe with the natives was 
never once ſuſpended by any untoward accident, nor was 
there a theft committed which deſerved to be mention- 
ed. Unacquainted, as theſe Indians are, with the refine- 
ments of poliſhed nations, their king, in one inſtance, 
diſcovered a knowledge in the mode of levying taxes, 


a modern European financier. He cauſed a little houſe 
or two to be erected near the poſt on ſhore, where ſome 
of his people conſtantly kept watch, guarding their vi- 
ſiters at night from thieves, and every morning collecting 
contributions from ſuch girls as had private connections 
with the ſeamen ; ſo that a ſource'of revenue was drawn 
fromi this intercourſe. Whilft the ſhips continued here, an 
opportunity occurred of obſerving the ſtate of parties at 
that time, The neighbouring iſland of Eimeo, which 
was in ſome meaſure ſubordinate, had received a ſupreme 

ernor, or a king, from Otabeite, who by the intrigues 
of Mabeine, a great lord on Eimeo, was murdered, and 
the regal dignity aſſumed by the murderer. As this had 
happened about the time of the arrival of Captain Cook, 
an afſembly of the chiefs of Otaheite was ſoon after con- 
vened, to deliberate on the meaſures to be taken in con- 
ſequence of this regicide and uſurpation. At this meet- 


upon, but whether by a ma 
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was, whether war ſhould be waged againſt Eimeo. At 
firſt the proceedings were very orderly, and only one 
perſon ſpoke at a time ; but a difference of opinion pre- 
vailing, the parties grew warm, and the captain expected 
that the meeting would have terminated in the ſame 
manner as is common at a Paliſb diet: but the contend- 
ng great men cooled as faſt as they had heated, and 
order was reſtored. War was at length determined 
jority of votes, or by what 
other deciſion, we are not told. It ſhould ſeem, that in this 
aſſembly the king makes no very conſpicuous figure, and 
that the power is veſted in the body of chiefs. Applica- 
tion was immediately made to our commander, ſoliciting 
him to join his force to that of the iſland ; but he de- 
clined being anyways a party, ſaying that he was unac- 
quainted with the merits of the diſpute; and, as the 
people of Eimeo had never offended him, he could not 
think of committing any hoſtilities againſt them. Towha, 
a relation of Otoo, was generaliſſimo of the forces, and 
commander of the fleet to be ſent againſt Eimeo ; and no 
ſooner was war determined upon, than he killed a man 
of the loweſt claſs of the people, to be ſacrificed to the 
Eatosa, or tutelar divinity of the iſland, whoſe name, 
they ſaid, was Ooro, to implore his aſſiſtance againſt the 
enemy. M. de Bougainville, on the authority of Autorou, 
had aſſerted that the offering of human ſacrifices was a 
part of the religious inſtitutions of this iſland, and the 
fact was now fully proved. Captain Cook, Mr. Ander- 
ſen, and Mr. Webber, obtained the ready aſſent of Otoo 
to be preſent; who only requeſted that the ſeamen might 
be kept at a diſtance ; ſo that nothing of the en 
which prevailed at Tongatabeo, in admitting ſtrangers to 
be witneſſes of their rites, was diſcovered on this occa- 
ſion. A chief prieſt, and three who appeared to be of 
inferior order, with ſome attendants or aſſiſtants, officiated 
at this ſolemnity, but not a woman was ſeen among the 
ſpectators. As in the ceremonies at Tongataboo, ſo here, 
the king appeared to be at leaſt as much the object ad- 
dreſſed as the divinity. This ſolemnity is called Poore 
Earee, or chiefs prayer; and the victim who is offered up, 
Taata taboo, or conſecrated man. It is held to be an eſ- 
ſential ceremony, whenever a poor wretch is ſacrificed, 
for the chief prieſt (who appears without his habit of 
ceremony on this occaſion) to take out the left eye, 
which he preſents to the king, holding it to his mouth, 
which he deſires him to open: but, inſtead of puttin 

it in, he immediately withdraws it. This they call 
« eating the man, or food for the chief:ꝰ And perhaps,” 
ſays Captain Coat, we may obſerve here ſome traces 

of former times, when the dead body was really feaſted 
upon +.” Some hair is likewiſe pulled off the head of 
the ſacrifice, and being wrapped up in a green leaf, is 
preſented to the king. During ſome part of the cere- 
monies, a #ingfiſher making a noiſe in the trees, Otoo 
turned to Captain Cook, ſaying that it was the Zatooa, 
and ſeemed to conſider it as a good omen. After ſeveral 
ceremonies performed over the dead body, it was at 
length buried in a hole dug for the purpoſe; and a 
lean half-ſtarved dog was afterward killed, by twiſting 
his neck, and ſuffocating him. Then ſucceeded many 
myſterious rites with the entrails, the heart, liver, and 
kidneys. The next day other ceremonies were per- 
formed; and a- pig was ſacrificed, cleaned, and the 
entrails taken. out. Theſe happened to have a conſi- 
derable ſhare of thoſe' conyulſive motions, which often 
appear in different parts after an animal is killed ; and 
this. was conſidered by the ſpectators as a very favour- 
able omen to the expedition, on account of which the 
ſacrifices had been offered. —And here we cannot 
but admire the ſtriking ſimilarity in the effects of ſuper- 
ſition on the human mind, in every period of time 
and in every country. Auguring from the flight and 
cry of birds was held in high veneration among the 
Greeks and Romans; and to decide upon the event of 
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ing our commander was preſent. The ſubject of debate 
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an enterprize, by conſulting the entrails of a beaſt ſa- 
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erificed, 
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crificed, was the conſtant practice in times of remote 


antiquity : nor was any important undertaking ever 
entered upon, until the people were firſt led to believe 
that the Gods were propitious; by the favourable re- 
rt of the ſoothſayers on inſpecting the victims *. 
The practice of offering human ſacrifices is very 
general upon the South-Sea iſlands: there could be no 
Babs of its prevailing on the Friendly lands; and it 
will ſoon be found to make a part of the ſuperſtition 
of the Sandwich lands. At Otaheite, there is the greateſt 
reaſon. to think that this horrid rite is frequently per- 
formed; for, on a platform adjoining to the Morai, 
which was the ſcene of theſe ceremonies, Captain Cook 
counted 49 ſkulls of former victims; and, as none of 
them had ſuffered any conſiderable change from the 
weather, it may be inferred that no great length. of 
time had elapſed ſince they had been offered upon this 
altar of blood . Wy, 
In the year 1774, the Otaheiteans carried on a war 
againſt the little iſland of Eimeo; but the cauſe of the 
difference which then aroſe, could not. be diſtinctly 
known. At this time three parties divided the people 
of Otaheite ; one was ſtrenuous for earrying on the 
war; another no ways interfered in it; and a third 
openly declared themſelves friends to Mabeine. At the 
head of the firſt was Towha ; but, ſtrange as it may 
appear, Otoo countenanced the laſt. Captain Cook con- 
cluding, from the diſſentions and diſunion which pre- 
vailed, that the expedition would prove unſucceſsful; 
ventured to predict to Totoba, that ſuch would be the 
termination of it; and before the ſhips quitted the 
iſland, he was found to have been in the right. The 
men of Eimes received the invaders with great firm- 
neſs, killed many of their chiefs, among. whom was 
Toubourai-tamaide, who was much, ſpoken of in Captain 
Cook's firſt voyage. Toa remonſtrated in vain to Otoo 


| 


L 


for a reinforcement, ſo that the armament was ſoon / 


obliged to return home diſgraced and.diſcomfited, _ 
On the 27th of September, the two ſhips quitted the 
iſland, and touched no more there during the voyage. 
The commander paid a ſhort viſit to the neighbouring 
iſland of Eimeo, and became acquainted with the am- 
bitious chief who had acquired the government of it. 
Here he found an excellent harbour, where he remained 
a few days longer than he intended, on account of the 
natives having ſtolen two of his goats, which no remon- 
ſtrances could obtain the reſtitution of. When Omai 
was conſulted what method ſhould be adopted to recover 
them, he adviſed that the captain ſhould go with a party 
of men into the country, and ſhoot every ſoul he ſhould 
meet with: from whence it ſhould ſeem, that theſe 
ilanders have no more / tenderneſs for the lives of their 
fellow-ladians, inhabiting a different ſpot, from them- 
ſelves, and are no leſs ſanguinary in their mode of chaſti- 
ſing a tranſgreſſion, than the moſt unfeeling ſailor! on 
board an European ſhip. , However a more humane, but 
an equally deciſive method was adopted: the commander 
cauſed ſome of their houſes to be ſet on fire, and deſtroy - 
ed ſeyeral of their canoes, After two days ſpent in ſuch 
acts of hoſtility, the ſecreted animals wete reſtored, but 
not until more loſs and injury had been ſuſtained by the 
natives, than the deſcent of Towha's forces had occa - 
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It had been the intention of Captain Cook to ſettle 
mai at the iſland of Ulietea, where he had been poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſome land, which he had loſt by the Bolabolan in- 
vaſion ; but it was not doubted that the weight and 
conſequence which his friends poſſeſſed, would have 
procured to him a reſtitution of this, his patrimonial in- 
heritance. Omai, however, was too much of a patriot to 
compromiſe matters with the invaders. of his country, 
and expected to be put into poſſeſſion by force of arms; 
and, as he could not be prevailed upon to renounce that 
idea, the captain gave up the thought of ſettling him 
at Ulietea, and fixed upon Huahine. as the proper place, 
where he arrived on the 12th of G&eber. On landing, 
Omai made an offering to the Eatuo, as Tupia had before 
done; and a ſet ſpeech was delivered by one of his friends, 
which was dictated by him. la this prayer, he did not 
forget his friends in £zgland, nor thoſe who had brought 
him ſafe back. The Earee rahie no Pretane, the 10 
Sandwich, Toote (Cook), Tatee (Clerke), were diſtin Y 
mentioned, After this ceremony was performed, our 
navigator introduced the buſineſs of ſettling Omai on that 
iſland, and the chiefs. readily conſented to allot him a 
piece of ground on the ſhore, near the harbour, the extent 
of which was about 200 yards, and ſomewhat. more in 
depth. The carpenters were then ſet to work to build 
him a ſmall houſe, in which he might ſecure the Eu- 
ropean commodities which were his property; and ſome 
hands were employed in making a garden for his uſe, 
planting vines, ſhaddocks, pine- apples, melons, and the 
ſeeds of ſeveral other vegetable articles, all of which his 
friends had the pleaſure to obſerve in a flouriſhing ſtate 
before they left the iſland. He now began to fee the 
folly of his conduct at Otabeite, and to aſſume a prudent 
eircumſpection. He found here a brother, ſiſter, and a 
brother-in-law. No ſooner did Omai become a domeſtic 
man, than he conceived a diſincſination fot all the Cu- 
ropean table and kitchen, conveniences, and parted with 
them to thoſe on board the ſhips, receiving in exchange 
hatchets and other iron implements, which had a mare 
intrinſic value in this part of the world. An horſe an- 
receiyed alſo a boar and two ſqws of the Engliſh, breed 
from, Captain Czok, and had one, or two of his own. 
He had four or five toutaus, or flaves, whom he brought 
from Otabeite; the two Netw Zealand, youths remained 
with him t; and bis brother with, ſome others 
joined him; ſo that his family conſiſted of eight ot ten 
perſons, to which not a ſingle, female as yet belonged. 
Therhouſe was 24 feet hy 18, and 10 feet high. It Was 
compoſed of boards, the ſpoils of the military operations 


were uſed, that there might be no 3nducement, from the 
love gf iron, to pull it down. Captain Cast cauſed the 
following inſcription to be cut upon the outſide of this 
edifice : 1 $1982 nero W if WO giant e : ly; 
COL Georgius Tertius Rex; 2 ' Novembris' 1777. £9011 
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muſket, bayonet, and cartouch box; a fowling piece, 
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two pair of a de Je or three ſwords or cuflaſſes. 
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Nothing is ſaid concerning theſe boys, except that upon quitting New Zealand, as ſoon as they loft ſight of land, they began to repent 
heartily of the ſtep they had taken, weeping, and making lamentations in a kind of ſong, which, as far as the meaning of the words could be 


comprehended,' was expreſliye of the prailes of their country and 
tinued for many days, till their . 
leſs and leſs frequent, and at length entire 


0 


le, from which they; were, to be ſeparated for ever. Thus they con- 


wore off, and the;tuwult of their minds began to ſubfide, Then thoſe fits of lamentation became 
| y. ceaſed : their native;couptry.and their friends were by degrees forgotten, and they appeared o 
be as firmly attached to thoſe with whom they ſailed, as if they had been born among them, . Cook's third woyage, vol, I. p. 163, —They 
Jr very deſirous of continuing with Captain Cool; but as there was not the moſt diſtant proſpect of any ſhip being again ſent.. to | 


ew 


caland, their ſolicitations could not be complied. with. Tiargoa, the eldeſt, was an exc cedingly well: diſpoſed young man, with rong 


atural ſenſe,” and capable of receiving any inſtruction. He ſeemed to be fully ſenſible of the in 
Was, and reſigned imſelf, though with reluQance, to end his days at Huabeine: but the other was ſo ſtrongly attached to thoſe on 
ard 


eriority of his own country to the Soczety 


„chat he was taken out of the thip by force, and carried aſnore. He was a witty, ſmart boy, and on that account much noticed by 
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mare were left with Omai, and a goat big with kid; be 


at Eimes; and in building. it, as few nails as poſſible 
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proſeſs to believe, that the conquerors would quit their 


and, cloathed in which, and in poſſeſſion of ſome fire- 


ts the manners of Iudiuns, any more than that an Indian 
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peared to actuate Omai. What might greatly contribute | 
to inflame this paſſion againſt the Bo/abolans was, that 
he had formerly been taken priſoner by thoſe people, 
and carried to that iſland z where he and ſome others 
would have been put to death the next day, if they had 
not found means to make their eſcape in the night “. 
Throughout the voyage, he declared himſelf reſolved to 
diſpoſſeſs the conquerors of Ulietes; and fo infatuatedly 
attached was he to this his favourite ſcheme, as to 


conqueſt as ſoon as they ſhould hear of his arrival at 
Otaheite. As he advanced on the voyage, however, his 
romantic notions appeared to abate ; and when at the 
Friendly Tflands, he began to entertain doubts concerning 
the reception which he ſhould meet with among his 
countrymen, and became, as has been related, well 
diſpoſed to take up his reſidence at Tongatabos. But, to 
the very laſt, he continued determined to take the earlieſt 
opportunity that offered of ſatisfying his revenge in 
battle. To this Captain Coot fuppoſes he was not a 
little ſpurred by the coat of mail he brought from Eng- 


arms, he fancied that he ſhould be invincible 4. Omai's 
return, and the ſubſtantial proofs which he brought with 
him of the liberality of his friends in England, induced 
many to ſolicit very ſtrenuouſly to accompany our com- 
mander to Pretane; but he peremptorily rejected all ſuch 
applications; and Omas, who was very ambitious of re- 
maining the only great traveller, being afraid leſt ſome 
other might be in a ſituation of rivalling him, fre- 
quently reminded the captain, that Lord Sandwich had 
told him none other of his countrymen were to come 
to England, _* | 

. On quittiog Huabeine, the ſhips proceeded to the 
inland of Ulietea, where they came to an anchor on the 
24 of Nevember. Whilſt here, a marine deſerted, carrying 
ith him his muſket and accoutrements, being defirous 
to exchange the turbulence of a feafaring life, for the 
re and eaſe to be enjoyed on this benign ſpot : but 
after much ſearch, he was at length traced to bis retreat, 
you ' ſurpriſe fitting between two women. It is hard to 

y wh 


ether this poor fellow, had he ſucceeded in his 
attempt, would not ſoon have repented of the choice 
which he had made. Long accuſtomed to an actiye 
life, the inſipid n of that for which he had 
changed it, would probabſy have become intolerable: 
he would ſoon have felt, that the manners of theſe 
ple were entitely different from thoſe to which he 
EY her been habituated, though that novelty might 
at firſt be gratifying; and the want of a common lan- 
guage, by which to convey reciprocal ideas, would have 
Aalen languor and infipidity over every ſcene. But to 
a man hat by the ſevere hardſhips incidental to ſea- 
fervice, intent on procuring a ceſſation from them, and 
under the faſcinating power of woman, theſe conſidera- 
tions could not preſent themſelves; but they would moſt 
probably have.ſtruck, him very foreibly after a ſhort poſ- 
ſeffion of the paradiſe he had pictured to himſelf; and 
he would then have pined for the variegated life of ac- 
tivity, which he had irrecoverably fenounced. Thele are 
at leaſt probable conjectures; and perhaps no good rea- 
ſon can be affigned why an European d affimitate 


ſhould conceive a laſting reliſh for an European way of 
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as well as by the conduct of Omai on this voyage. But 
it muſt be owned that there is ſomething to gratify 
pride in the one caſe, if that were ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of enjoyment: an European among Indians is 
looked up to with admiration by every one, whereas 
an Indian among Europeans feels his inferiority, and 
aſpires to regain his wonted level. A midſhipman and 
ſeaman from the Diſcovery likewiſe deſerted, but were 
recovered with much difficulty. | 
Before the ſhips quitted Uliztea, the captain had the 
ſatisfaction to receive a meſſage from Omai, informin 
him that he remained undiſturbed by the people of the 
iſland ; which was the laſt information obtained from 
| this travelled: Indian, who had made the circuit of the 
_ in going out and returning home ; for Captain 
rneaux brought him to Europe by an eaſtern courſe, 
and Captain Cook, in taking him back, likewiſe ſailed 
eaſtward from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ftock of iron on board the ſhips was by this time 
much reduced; it was therefore a welcome piece of 
information, to be told that an anchor, which M. 4e 
Bougainville had loſt in the harbour where he lay at Ota- 
hzite, had been taken up by the natives, and ſent as a 
preſent to Opooney, the king of Bolabolah. Our com- 
mander, therefore, proceeded to that iſland, and pro- 
cured what to the Indians was an unwieldy uſeleſs cu- 
rioſity, by preſenting the king with a linen night-gown, 
a ſhirt, ſome gauze handkerchiefs, a looking-glaſs, ſome 
beads, with other toys, and fix axes. The anchor, 
however, turned out to be neither ſo large nor ſo perfect 
as was expected; but it was worked up into a freſh aſ- 
ſortment of trading articles, to ſerve on the northern 
expedition. 1. Ka = Py 
On the 8th of December 1777, Captain Cook bade an 
eternal farewell to the Society lands, and ſteered to the 
northward, not meeting with any thing that indicated 
the vicinity of land, till the ſhips came to about the 
latitude of 8 8. where birds were ſeen; at which time 
the os was 155 W. On the night between the 
22d and 23d, the ſhips croſſed the line, and the day fol- 
lowing land was diſcovered. It proved a low iſland, or 
narrow bank of land, encloſing the ſea within, uninha- 
bited, and without freſh water: great quantities of fiſh, 
and an abundance of very fine turtle, of the green kind, 
weighing about 90 or 100 pounds, and perhaps as good 
as any in the world, were caught here. On this ſpot 
they kept their Chriſimas, from which eircumſtance it re- 
ceived the name of Cbriſimas Iand. It is about 15 or 20 
leagues in circumference, of a femicircular form, or like 
the moon in the laft quarter, the two horns being the 
north and ſouth points. From obſervations which 
Captain Cook, Mr. King, and Mr. Bayly' made upon 
an eclipſe of the ſan, on the goth of December, it was 
found to lie in latitude 1“ 50 N. long. 15% 30 Ww. 
A bottle was left here, with a parchment ineloſed, 
as may be ſuppoſed, but it is not ſaid, on which was 
written an "inſcription, the ſame as that put upon 
Omar's houſe, and dated the 3 iſt of December.. 
+ Whilſt the ſhips continued here, two ſeamen belong= 
ing to the "Diſcovery, ſtraggling up the country, loſt 
their way; and'parting ſoon after, one regained the 
ſhip,” after having been abſent 24 hours, during which 
time he had not been able to procure a drop of water 
or a ſingle cocoa-nut ; ſo that, to allay thirſt, bis hard 
, to him the expedient of killing turtle, 


life; and that the latter is not difpoſed"to do this, is necefſity f 
proved by many ſtriking and well-known examples 7, | and drinking 


their blood. The other ſeaman was much 
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longer miſſing: a party ſent out on purpoſe to find 
him, at length brought him back. This poor fellow 
muſt have ſuffered far greater diſtreſs than the other, 
not only as having been Joſt a longer time, but as it 
proved that he was too ſqueamiſh to drink turtles 
blond J. The turtle and fiſh caught here,” ſays 
Ellis, ** proved a welcome ſupply, for our ſtock of freſh 

viſions had been conſumed a few days before our 
diſcovery of this iſland +.” 

The ſoil here, in ſome places, is light and black, 
evidently compoſed of decayed vegetables, the dung 
of birds, and ſand. There are other places,” ſays 
Captain Cook, ©* where nothing but marine productions, 
ſuch as broken coral, ſtones, and ſhells, are depoſited, zin 
long narrow ridges lying in a parallel direQion with 
the ſea-coaſt, not unlike a ploughed field, and muſt 
have been thrown up by the waves, though, at this 
time, they do not reach within a mile of ſome of theſe 
places. This ſeems to furniſh an inconteſtable proof, 
that the iſland has been produced by acceſſions from the 
ſea, and is in a ſtate of increaſe; for, not only the 
broken pieces of coral, but many of the ſhells, are too 
heavy and large to have been brought by any birds 
from the beach to the places were they now lie 1.“ 
As there were ſome cocoa- nuts and yams on board the 
| Reſolution, in a ſtate of vegetation, the commander or- 
dered them to be planted on the iſland, and ſome 
melon ſeeds to be ſown. 

On the 2d of January 1778, the two ſhips weighed 
anchor, and reſumed their courſe to the northward, with 
fine weather and a gentle breeze at E. and E. S. E. 
When in the latitude of 9* 45 N. they ſaw birds 
every day; and between the latitude of 10% and 117, 
ſevefal turtle were ſeen; notwithſtanding which ſigns of 
being in the neighbourhood of land, none appeared until 
the 18th at day-break, being then in lat. 21“ 127 N. long. 
150 19 W. The wind would not permit their making 
for that land; but more appearing to the northward, they 
ſtretched away for that. On the approach of the ſhips, 
fome canoes put off from ſhore, and it was no ſmall ſa- 
tisfaction to find that the people in them ſpoke the Ota- 
heitean language. Theſe people were of a brown colour, 
of the common fize, and ſtoutly made. The hair of 
moſt of them was cropped pretty ſhort, others had it 
flowing looſe, and with a few it was tied in a bunch on 
the crown of the bead: in all it ſeemed to be naturally 
black, but moſt of them had ſtained it, as is the practice 
of the Friendly iſlanders, with ſome ſtuff which gave it 
a brown or burnt colour. In general they wore their 
beards. They had no ornament 'about their perſons, 
nor was it obſerved that their ears were perforated; but 
ſome were punctured on the hands, or near the groin, 
though in a ſmall degree. On a neighbouring iſland one 
man was feen, who had the figure of a lizard punctured 
upon his breaſt, and upon the breaſts of others were the 
figures of men badly imitated. The bits of cloth which 
they wore, were curiouſly ſtained with red, black, and 
white colours. They feemed very mild, and had no arms 
of any kind, except ſome ſmall ſtones, which they had 
evidently brought for their own defence ; and theſe the 
threw overboard when they found they were not wanted. 
Several ſmall pigs were purchaſed for a ſixpenny nail; ſo 
| that our navigators again found themſelves in a land 
of plenty, and their ſtock of turtle was at that time 
nearly expended. On the third day the natives began 
to take courage, and ventured on board the ſhips. ** In 
the courſe of my ſeveral voyages,” ſays Captain Cool, 
“ I never before met with the natives of any place, 
ſo much aſtoniſhed as theſe people were upon enter- 
ing a ſhip: their eyes were continually flying from 


object to object. The wildneſs of their looks and geſ- 


tures fully expreſſed their entire ignorance about every 
thing they ſaw, and ſtrongly proved, that, till then, 
they had never been viſited by Europeans, nor acquainted 


* 
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with any other articles of traffic except iron, which 
they aſked for by the name of hamaite, probably re- 


ferring to ſome inſtrument, in the. making of which - 


iron could be uſefully employed. For the ſame reaſon 
they frequently called iron by the name of toe, which 
in their language ſtgnifies an hatchet, or rather a kind of 


adze I.” 


Captain Coat took every poſſible precaution in order to 


prevent the introduction of a fatal diſeaſe into the iſland, 
as he knew ſome of the ſeamen were at that time infected 
with it, and by them it had been unfortunately commu- 
nicated to other iſlands in thoſe ſeas ; he therefore ſtrictly 
enjoined, that no perſon known to be capable of propa- 
gating the infection ſhould be ſent upon duty out of 
the ſhips : but it appeared, when the ſhips reviſited this 
{pot a twelvemonth afterward, that all theſe attentions 
had not been effectual to prevent the admiſſion of this 
dreadful evil. On which occaſion our author expreſſes 
himſelf thus: I had been equally attentive to the 


ſame object when I firſt viſited the Friendly Iflands ; 


yet I afterward found, with real concern, that I had not 


ſucceeded ; and Iam much afraid that this will always be 
the caſe in ſuch voyages as ours, whenever it is neceſ- 
ſary to have a number of people on ſhore : the opportu- 
nities and inducements to an intercourſe between the 
ſexes are then too numerous to be guarded againſt ; and; 
however confident we may be of the health of our men, 
we are often undeceived too late. It is even a matter 
of doubt with me, if it be always in the power of the 
moſt {kilful of the faculty to pronounce, with any cer- 
tainty, whether a perſon, who has been under their care, 
in certain ſtages of this malady, is ſo effeQually cured 
as to leave no poflibility of his being ſtill capable of 
communicating the taint. Itis likewiſe well known, that 
among a number of men, there are generally to be found 
ſome ſo baſhful as to endeavour to conceal their labour- 
ing under any ſymptoms of this diſorder; and there are 
others again ſo profligate, as not to care to whom they 
communicate it. Of this we had an inftance at Tonga 
taboo, in the gunner of the Diſcovery, who had been 
ſtationed aſhore to manage the trade for that ſhip. - Af= 
ter he knew that he had contracted this diſeaſe, he con- 
tinued to have connections with different women, who 
were ſuppoſed not to have already contracted it: his 
8 88 —_ him ineffeQually ; but 
aptain Clers heari this dangerous irregularit 
N Wo ho on board |.” bs 2 - 
he propenſity of theſe people to ſeize upon every 
thing within their reach, obliged a lieutenant, who com- 
manded a party of men on ſhore, to fire amongſt a num- 
ber of them, by which one man was killed; and this 
appears to have been the firſt inſtance of an Indian loſing 
his life, which occurs in this voyage. | . 
Before they had been five days on this ifland, which 
was called by the natives Alooi, they had an opportunity 
of being fully aſſured, that the praQice of eating the fleſh 
of their enemies ſlain in battle prevailed here; and a 


ſmall wooden inſtrument beſet with ſhark's. teeth, and 


greatly reſembling the faw or knife uſed by the New 
Zealanders to diſſect the bodies of their enemies; was 
purchaſed here; and the natives, without any ſeruple, 
informed thoſe who enquired about the uſe made of it, 
that with it they cut out the fleſhy part of the belly; 
when any perſon was killed: on which ſubje& Captain 
Cook exclaims;z I am forry to ſay, that I cannot ſee 
the leaſt reaſon to heſitate in pronduncing it to be cer- 
tain, that the horrid banquet of human fleſh is as much 
reliſhed here, amidft plenty, as it is in New Zahnd dg. 
After ſtaying a few days at Ani, the ſhips proceeded 
to a neighbouring iſland called Onceheaw. The men, who 
came off in canoes, brought ſeveral women with them 
who remained alongſide the ſhips, behaving with far leſs 
modeſty than the females of Aisoi, and at times all 
joined in a fong, nor remarkable for its'meloty,” though 
4 n neee rn 2 e 
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performed in very exact concert, by beating time upon | 


their breaſts with their hands. The men who came on 
board did not ſtay long, and, before they departed, ſome 
of them requeſted permiſſion to lay down on the deck 
locks of their hair. On this iſland ſome ſalt was pro- 
cured, which was a very valuable acquiſition z but the ſurf 
was ſo great, that moſt of it was loſt in conveying 
on bend: The officer and twenty men, deterred by the 
danger of coming off, would not venture through it; but 
though the ſhip's boats could not ſtem it, the natives 
were not hindered from coming off from the ſhore in 
their canoes: A particular veneration ſeemed to be paid 
here to owls, which bird they had very tame. It was 
obſerved to be a pretty general practice among theſe 
Indians, to pull out one of their teeth. On this iſland 
were left a ram, goat, and two ewes, a boar and ſow pig 
of the Engliſh breed: the ſeeds of melons, pumkins, and 
onions were likewiſe ſown. 

The general appearance of the land does not in the 
leaſt reſemble any of the iſlands which had been viſited 
within the tropic, on the ſouth ſide of the equator, if 
we except its hills near the centre, which are high, but 
ſlope gently to the ſea, or lower lands. Though it be 
deſtitute of the delightful borders of Otabeite, and of the 
luxuriant plains of Tongataboo, covered with trees, which 
at once afford a friendly ſhelter from the ſcorching ſun, 
an enchanting proſpect to the eye, and food for the in- 
habitants, which may be truly ſaid to drop from the 
trees into their mouths, without the laborious taſk of 
rearing ; though Atooi is deſtitute of theſe advantages, its 
poſſeſſing a greater quantity of gently riſing land, renders 
it in ſome meaſure ſuperior to the above favourite iſlands, 
as being more capable of improvement . The animals 
here conſiſt of hogs and dogs. Notwithſtanding theſe 
people appear to be well ſkilled in agriculture, yet 
the general appearance of the iſland ſhewed that it was 
capable of much more extenſive cultivation, and of 
maintaining at leaſt three times the number of the in- 
habitants that were then upon it. + 
Although theſe iſlands lie within the tropic of Cancer, 


yet all the habitations are perfectly cloſe quite round: 


they are thatched with long graſs, which is laid on 
ſlender poles, diſpoſed with ſome regularity. The figure 
of theſe houſes is not unlike oblong corn or hay ſtacks; 
or a better idea may: perhaps be formed, by ſuppoſing 
the roof of à barn placed on the ground in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form an high acute ridge, with two very low 
ſides, hardly diſcernible at a diſtance. The. entrance is 
made indifferently in the end or fide, and is an oblong 
hole, ſo low that one muſt [rather creep than walk in, 
and is often ſhut up by planks faſtened together, which 
ſerve as a door; but having no hinges, muſt be removed 
occaſionally. No light enters the houſe but by this 


opening. Theſe: dweiliags, ſo uncomfortable in a 


warm climate, are kept remarkably clean; on the floors 
are ſpread mats to fit or ſleep upon. THR PAPER 

From the many weapons which theſe iſlanders were 
poſſeſſed of, and from the excellent condition in which 
they kept them, it was inferred that wars were frequent 
here ; and the information obtained from the natives 
proved, that even different diſtricts of the ſame iſland 
were accuſtomed to wage war with each other, as well 
as one iſland ageinſt another; which mY accounted 
for the diſpropartion between the number of inhabitants 
and the extent of ground capable of cultivation. But, 
potwithſtanding this ſtate of hoſtility in which theſe 
people live, there is no appearance of defence or forti- 
fication near any of their villages ; and the bduſes are 
ſcattered about without any order, either; with reſpect 


Ad 


to their diſtances, from each other, or their. poſition in 


any particular direction. 


"| As. theſe, people do not anoint their bodies, which is 


the general practice of the ſouthern iſlanders, their ſkin 


is neither ſoft nor ſhining. But few inſtances of cor · 


pulency were ſeen, and theſe oftener among the women 


9 2 


than the men. It was pleaſing to ſee with how much 
affection mothers treated their infants, and how rea- 
dily the men lent their aſſiſtance to ſuch a friendly office; 
thus honourably diſtinguiſhing themſelves from thoſe 
ſavages, who eſteem a wife and child as things rather 
neceſlary than deſirable, or worthy of their notice. 
Theſe people are vigorous, active, and moſt expert 
ſwimmers: they will. leave their canoes upon the moſt 
trifling occaſion, dive under them, and ſwim to others, 
though at a great diſtance, It. was very common to 
ſee women with infants at their breaſts, when the ſurf 
was ſo high that they could not land in a canoe, leap 
overboard, and, without endangering their little ones, 
ſwim to the ſhore, through a ſea that looked dread- 
ful f. To ſuch amphibious creatures no great miſchief 
can ariſe from a ſmall canoe being run down by a larger 
and to this miſchance they are continually expoſed ; for 
the contempt in which the Jower claſs of people are held. 
by the chiefs, is equally conſpicuous here as at the ſouthern 
iſlands ; and one of the chiefs coming off in a double 
canoe, to pay a viſit to Captain Clerte, on board the 
Diſcovery, ſhewed no regard to the ſmall canoes which 


happened to lie in his way, but ran againſt or over them 


without the leaſt concern. Nor was it poſſible for theſe 
poor people to avoid him, as they could not manage 
their canoes, it being a neceſſary mark of their ſubmiſ- 
hon, that they ſhould lie dowr- till he had paſſed. 
There were ſome peculiarities in the behaviour of this 
chief, which deſerve to be noticed. When he. entered 
the ſhip, his attendants ſtood round him, holding each 
other by the hands: nor would they ſuffer any one to 
come near him but Captain Clerke himſelf. He was a 
young man, cloathed from head to foot; and accom- 
panied by a yeung woman, who was ſuppoſed to be his 
wife. His name was ſaid to be Tamabano. Captain 
Clerke could not prevail upon this great man to go 
below, nor to move from the place where his attend- 
ants had firſt fixed him. After ſtaying ſome time in the 
ſhip, he was again carried into his canoe, and. returned 
to the iſland, receiving the ſame honours from all the 
natives as when he came on board, 413 1 4275 

The iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, which modern na- 
vigators have added to the geography of the globe, have 
been generally found lying in — ＋ the 
ſingle intermediate iſlands, as yet diſcovered, being few 
in proportion to the others, though probably there may 
be many more ſtill unknown, which ſerve as ſteps be- 


tween the ſeveral cluſters. Of the archipelago which 


Captain Cook now fell in with, we ſhall have occaſion to 

ſay more hereafter ; at preſent it is only neceſſary to add, 
that the whole group received the name of the Sand- 
wich. Hands, in honour of the Earl who bears that title. 
The natives of theſe iſlands appear to be bleſſed with a 
frank cheerful diſpoſition; and,“ ſays. our author, 
were I to draw any compariſons, 1 ſhould ſay, that 
they are equally free from the fickle levity which diſtin- 
guiſhes the natives of | Otabeite, and the ſedate caſt ob- 
ſerved among many of thoſe of Tongataboo. Except their 
propenſity to thieving, which ſeems innate to moſt of 
the people inhabiting. on this ocean, they were ex- 
ceedingly friendly to their viſiters; and it does their 


ſenſibility no little credit, without flattering ourſelves, 


that when they ſaw the various articles of our European 
manufactures, they could not help expreſſing their ſur- 


priſe, by a mixture of joy and concern, that ſeemed 


to apply the caſe as a leſſon of humility to themſelyes; 
and on all occaſions they appeared to be deeply im- 
preſſed with a conſciouſneſs of their own inferiority. 
A behaviour which equally exempts their national cha- 
racter from the prepoſterous pride of the more poliſhed 
Japaneſe, and of the ruder Greanlander 1. Notwith- 

anding this humble eſtimation of themſelves, theſe 
people diſcover an uncommon degree of neatneſs and 
ingenuity in all their manufactures. They make their 
cloth in the ſame manner as the natives of the ſouthern 
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THE Paciric Octan, 


iſlands ; but in colouring or ſtaining of it, they diſplay 

a ſuperiority of taſte, . the endleſs variation of figures 
which they execute. One would ſuppoſe, on ſeeing a 
number of theſe pieces, that they had borrowed their 
patterns from ſome mercer's ſhop, in which the moſt 
elegant productions of China and Europe are collected. 
Their colours, indeed, except the IT are not very 
bright; but the regularity of the figures and ftripes is 
truly ſurpriſing. They ſeem to rollels the art of varniſh- 
ing ; for ſome of their ſtained gourd-ſhells are covered 
with a kind of lacker. Their wooden diſhes or bowls, 
out of which they drink their ava, are of the etooa tree, 
or cordia, as neat as if made in our turning lathe, and 
perhaps better poliſhed * ”, 

The only iron tools, or rather bits of iron, ſeen 
amongſt them, and which they had before the arrival of 
the two ſhips, were, a piece of iron hoop, about two 
inches long, fitted into a wooden handle ; this Captain 
Cook purchaſed, and brought home with him; but he 
does not admit it to be a proof of any European ſhip 
having touched there previous to his arrival, and enters 
fully into the diſcuſſion of that point +. 

The taboo prevails in Atooi in its full extent, and appa- 
rently with much more rigour than at Tongataboo; for the 
people here always aſked with great eagerneſs, and ſigns 
of fear to offend, whether any particular thing which 
they deſired to ſee, or thoſe on board the ſhips were un- 
willing to ſhew, was taboo, or, as they pronounced the 
word, tafoo? The maia rad, or forbidden articles at the 
Society Iſlands, 
feem to be ſo ſtrictly obſerved by them, except with 
reſpect to the dead, about whom they were thought to 
be more ſuperſtitious than any of the others were. 


Ser. H. 


Captain Cook's Attempt to diſcover a northern paſſage ; 
' his Return to winter at the Sandwich Iſlands, and 
tragical death. 495; | 


N the 2d of February 1778, our navigator quitted 

the harbour of Onzeheow, which lies in lat. 21* 
50 N. long. 159? 47“ W. and ſtood away to the north- 
ward with a gentle gale from the . On the 7th, in 
the lat. of 29? N. long. 160% W. the wind veered to 
the ſouth-eaft, which enabled the ſhips to ſteer N. E. 
and E. which courſe was continued to the 12th. In the 
lat. of 30% N. although it was the winter ſeaſon, they 
only then began to feel a ſenſation of cold in the morn- 
ings and evenings. * This,“ ſays Captain Coat,“ is 
a fign of the equal and laſting influence of the ſun's 


t, at all ſeaſons, to 30 degrees on each fide the line: | 1, | 
2 a a point, which Captain Cook called 


the diſproportion is known to become very great after 
that. This muſt be attributed almoſt entirely to the 
direction of the rays of the ſun, independent of the bare 
diſtance, which is by no means equal to the effect.“ On 
the 19th, being in lat. 37 N. the wind veered to the 
8. E. and enabled our navigator again to ſteer to the 
eaſt, inclining to the north. On the 25th, they reached 
the lat. of 42 30/, and long. 141 W. when they began 
to meet with the rock weed, mentioned by the writer 
of Lord Anſon's voyage, under the name of %a leck, 
which the Manilla ſhips generally fall in with. On the 
xt of March, the latitude being 4449 N. long, 132% W. 


Captain 


though doubtleſs the ſame thing, did not 
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make the land: the weather was ſtill moderate and 
mild, although ſo far to the northward, and near the 
coaſt of an extenſive continent; from which our author 
concludes, that the ſeaſon muſt be uncommonly mild, 
or it muſt be quite inexplicable how it happened that 
Sir Francis Drake ſhould have met with ſuch ſevere cold 
about this Jatitude, in the month of June. Another 
ſingular circumſtance noticed, by our voyager, was,. that 
few birds were ſeen here, in compariſon with what were 
met with to the ſouth of the line, in the ſame latitudes ; 
and he obſerves, that this muſt either proceed from a 
ſcarcity of the different ſorts, or from a deficiency of 
places for them to reſt upon. From whence he con- 
cludes, that beyond 40* in the . ſouthern hemiſphere, the 
ſpecies are much more numerous, and. the iſles where 
they inhabit alſo more plentifully ſcattered about, than 
any where between the coaſt of California and Japan, in 
or near that latitude f. During a calm, on the morning 
of the 2d of March, ſome parts of the ſea ſeemed co- 
vered with a ſort of ſlime, and ſome ſmall ſea-animals 
were ſwimming about it, the moſt conſpicuous of which 
were of the gelatinous or meduſa kind, almoſt globular 
and another fort ſmaller, that had a white or ſhinin 

appearance, and were very numerous. Some of theſe lai 
were taken up, and put into a glaſs cup, with ſome ſalt 
water, in which they appeared like ſmall ſcales or bits 
of ſilver, when at reſt, in a prone ſituation. When 
they began to ſwim about, which they did with equal 
eaſe upon their back, ſides, or belly, they emitted the 
brighteſt colours of the moſt precious gems, according 
to their poſition with reſpect to the light. Sometimes 


they appeared quite pellucid ; at other times aſſuming 


various tints of blue, from a pale ſapphirine to a deep 
violet colour, which were frequently mixed with a ruby 


or opaline redneſs, and glowed with a ftrength ſuffi- 


cient to illuminate the veſſel and water. Theſe colours 
appeared moſt vivid when the glaſs was held to a ſtrong 
light, and moſtly vaniſhed on the ſubſiding of the ani- 
mals to the bottom, when they acquired a browniſh 
caſt ; but with candle- light the colour was chiefly a 
beautiful pale green, tinged with a burniſhed gloſs; and 
in the dark it had a faint appearance of gldving fire. 
They proved to be a ſpecies of the oniſcus; and, from 
their properties, were, by Mr. Anderſon, called oniſcus 


fulgens, being probably an animal which has a ſhare 


Cook ſtood to the eaſt, cloſe hauled, in order to 


in producing ſome ſorts of that lucid appearance often 
obſerved near ſhips at ſea, in the night. On the 6th, 
ſeals and ſeveral whales were ſeen ; and at day-break, 
the next morning, the long-looked for coaſt of New 
Albion (ſo named by Sir Francis Drake) appeared, diſtant 
10 or 12 leagues : at noon. the lat. was 44* 23/, long. 
144 40 W. At the northern extremity the land formed 
pe Foulweather, 
from the very bad weather which was ſoon after met with. 
_ The appearance of the country on the coaſt, though 


it might make an agreeable. ſummer proſpect, was, at 


that time, very uncomfortable, as the bare grounds 
toward the coaſt were all covered with ſnow, which 
ſeemed to be of a conſiderable depth between the 
little hills and riſing grounds, and in ſeveral places, 
toward the ſea, might eaſily have been miſtaken at a 
diſtance for white cliffs. A projecting point of land, 
which Captain Cook named Cape Gregory, lies nearly 
in the ſituation of Cape Blanco, ſeen by Martin d Aguilar, 
on the xgth of January 1603 5. 
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-*® Cook's third voyage, II. 237, 238. 
5 Captain Cook's inſtructions directed 
race the coaſt for twenty degrees, or 
inlet (Dr. Douglas's Introdu 
which was diſcovered by Aguilar, 
take its riſe in the centre of North America, 
Captain Carwer fat out from New York over land 
by the authority, or at leaſt with the approbation, 
at the very part where this river is ſuppo | 
The inhibition, therefore, which was laid upon our navigator, 
ſtood with the American colonies z on which account the o 
Ocean and Hudſon's Bay; and any thing more ſouthward 
.Cook himſelf obſerves, that Aguilar, 


See Cook's t 


12 + See vol. II. Be 
him to endeavour to fall in wi V 4 | 
farther z_ in which navigation he was expreſsly ordered not to loſe any time in exploring rivers of 


uction, p. xxx) although it had been 'a matter much ſpeculated upon : 
in the latitude of 45 deg. and was commonly known by the name of The River of the ef,” did not 
and might not be made of prodigious benefit to that country. Soon after: the peace of 2763, 
to diſcover the ſource, and to trace the courſe of this river, which expedition he undertook 
of the Britiſh government, As Captain Cook was directed to make the coalt of America 
poſed to diſcharge itſelf, the beſt poſſible opportunity offered of deciding upon | 
muſt be attributed to the ſituation in which Great Britain, at that time, 
ect of this voyage was to trace a communication between the 

an in this direction, was, by expreſs order, to remain unnoticed. 
in the account of his voyage, ſpeaks of having ſeen, in this ſituation, a large river, which he would 
| 22 voyage, 


240 to 243. 


t 4 Cots third voyage, II. 236. 
the coaſt of New. Albion, 


about the latitude of 45 deg. N. and to 
, whether u river, the mouth of 


this "theoretic opinion. 


t Paci 


II. 261.—fIt is remarkable, that Dr. Douglas, when tou fing 


t nted by the currents. b | -It is le, that L a ' duchin 
yn 8 Why was not Capratn Cook ordered to begin his ſearch in much lower latitudes ? entirely omits taking notice of this river, - 


and confines himſelf to one or two other 
veyage, page xli. 


diſcoveries which are ſupported by very 


doubrful teſtimony, * Ser the Introduction ts Cook's third 


2) 


594 A 8YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. VoyAaGE TOWARD: 
On the 1 1th of arch, at midnight, the wind ſhifted 

to W. N. W. and ſoon encreaſed to a very hard gale, 
Which obliged our commander to ſtretch to the ſouth- 
ward, in order to get clear of the coaſt. This gale 
continued till 8 o'clock in the morning of the 13th, 
when it abating, he again ſtood in for the land, having 

| been forced a conſiderable way backward, for, at the 
time when he tacked, he was in lat. 42* 45” N. _ 
136* 30' W. The wind continued at W. and N. W. 
ftorms, moderate weather, and calms ſucceeding each 

_ ether by turns until the morning of the 21ſt, when, at- 
ter a few hours calm, a breeze ſprung up at S. W. 
Fhis bringing with it fair weather, our navigator ſtretch- 
ed north-eaſtwardly, in order to fall -in with the land, 
beyond that part of it where he had been ſo unprofit- 
ably toſſed about for a fortnight. On the next day land 
appeared in lat. 47* 5 N. long. 124 5 W. Here was 
feen a ſmall round hill, which had the appearance of 
being an iſland ; between which, and the northern extre- 
mity of the land, there appeared to be a ſmall opening, 
which flattered our navigators with the hopes of finding 
an harbour; but in this they were deceived: which led 
Captain Cool to call the point of land Cape Flattery ; lat. 
4815 N. long. 124 57 W. In this latitude e 
graphers have placed the pretended ſtrait of Juan de Fuca, 
but nothing like it was ſeen; and, according to our 
author, there is not the leaſt probability, that ever any 


tuous noiſe had ceaſed, they lay at a little diſtance from 
the ſhip, and converſed with each other in a very eaſy 
manner; nor did they ſeem to ſhew the leaſt ſurpriſe or 
diſtruſt. Some of them now and then got up, and ſaid 
ſomething, after the manner of their firſt harangues; and 
one ſung a very ex air, with a degree of ſoftneſs 
and melody which was not expected, the word Haela 
being often repeated as the burden of the ſong. In a ſhort 
time the canoes came off in greater numbers, ſo that 
at one time there were 32 near the ſhips : theſe held 
from three to feven or eight perſons each, both men 
and women, One of the canoes was remarkable for 
a fingle head, which had a bird's eye and bill of an 
enormous ſize painted on it; and a perſon who ſat 
there, and ſeemed to be a chief, was no leſs remark- 
able for his uncommon appearance, having many fea- 
thers hanging from his head, and being painted in an 
extraordinary manner. He held in his hand a carved 
bird of wood, as large as a pigeon, with Which he 
rattled, as the perſon felt mentioned had done, and was 
no leſs vociferous in his harangue, which was attended 
with ſome expreſſi ve geſtures. None of them could be 
prevailed upon to go on board the ſhips, though they 
— not the leaſt intimation either of fear or hoſtility. 
hey readily parted with any thing which they had, 
and took whatever was offered them in exchange, but 
were more defirous of iron than of any other article of 


fuch thing exiſted ®. ; commerce, appearing to be perfectly acquainted with the 
In 5 along this continent, our navigators had | uſe of that metal. Braſs, however, ſoon ſupplanted iron, 
ſtrong W. and N. . winds almoſt continually to en- and the demand for it at length became ſo great, that few 


on board were poſſeſſed of a bit when the ſhips left the 
place, except what belonged to the neceſſary inſtruments. 
Whole ſuits of cloaths were ſtripped of every button, bu- 
reaus of their furniture, and copper kettles, tin canniſters, 
candleſticks, and the like, all went to wreck. The arti- 
cles which they proffered in barter, were, ſkins of various 
animals, ſuch as bears, wolves, foxes, deer, raccoons, 
polecats, martins, and in particular ſea-otters; the fur 
of which laſt animal is ſofter and finer than that of any 
other known. On which account,” ſays Captain 
Cook, the diſcovery of this part of the continent of 
North-America, where ſo valuable an article of commerce 
may be met with, cannot be a matter of indifference +,” 
They alſo offered a fort of cloathing made of the bark of 


counter. Sometimes in an evening the wind would 
become moderate, and veer to the ſouthward; but this 
was always a ſure prelude to a ftorm, which blew the 
hardeſt at 8. S. E. and was attended with rain and fleet : 
it ſeldom laſted above four or fix hours, before it was 
fucceeded by another gale from the N. W. which gene- 
rally brought with it fair weather. It was by means of 
theſe ſoutherly blaſts, that they were enabled to get to the 


north-1weft at all. : 

On the 29th of March, land again became viſible in 
kt. 49* 2& N. oy: 127* 3 W. The appearance of 
the country here differed much from, that which had 
been before ſeen; nan; Ang high mountains whoſe 
fummits were covered with fnow ; but the vallies between 


them, and the grounds. on the ſea-coaft, high as well as 
low, were covered, to a conſiderable breadth, with high 
ſtraight trees, which formed a beautiful proſpect, as of 
one vaſt foreſt. The ſouth- e extreme of the land formed 


a tree, or ſome plant like hemp; weapons, conſiſting of 
| bows, arrows, and ſpears ; fiſh-hooks, and inſtruments 
of various kinds; wooden vizors of many different mon- 
ſtrous figures; a ſort of woollen ſtuff or blanketing; 


bags filled with red ochre, pieces of carved work, beads, 
and ſeveral little ornaments of thin braſs and iron, ſhaped 
like an horſe-ſhoe, which they hang at their noſes. T'ws 
ſilver table-fpoons were purchaſed of ſome ſtrange Indians, 
| who came from the ſouth-ea/?, beyond the bay, One of 


2 low point, off which were many breakers, occaſioned 
ſunken rocks; on which account it was called Point 
:akers. The other extreme, which is about 35 feconds 

more to. the north, was called Woodey point. Between 

theſe two points, the ſhore forms a large bay, which was 


called Hope Bay, expecting there to find a good harbour; 
hor was that expectation difappointed. At this time the 
ſhips were in great want of water. On approaching the 
inlet, the coaſt was found to be inhabited, and three canoes 
came off, in one of which were two men, in another fix, 
and in the third ten. Having come pretty near the Re- 
ien, one of the Indians flood up, and made a lon 


angue, which was . to be meant as an invita- 


tion to land: but the Janguage in which he fpoke was 
totally unintelligible to all on board. Whilſt he was 
ſpeak 7 he ſtrewed handfuls of feathers toward thoſe 
in the ſhip, and ſome of his companions threw: handfuls 
powder, in the ſame manner. The ſpeaker 


wore the ſkin of ſome animal, and held in each hand ſome- 


thing which rattled as he continued to ſhake it. Aſter tir 


ing himſelf with his repeated exertions, of which nothing 


was underffood, he ceaſed, when others took it by turns 


ta ſay ſomething, though they ated their part neither fo 
Jong, not with fo much vehemence as the firſt, It 
was obſeryed that two or three had their hair quite ſtrewegꝗ 
over with"fmall white feathers, and others had large ones 
Kuck into different parts of the head, - Aﬀter the tumul- 
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theſe people wore them round his neck, by way of ornas 
ment. Theſe ſpoons were ſuppoſed, by their peculiar 
make, to be of Spaniſh manufacture. But the moſt ex- 
traordinary of all the articles which they brought to the 
ſhips for ſale, were human ſkulls, and hands not quite 
ſtripped of the fleſh ; what was wanting of which, they 
fignified by explicit figns that they had eaten r. 
It was foon found that theſe people were as much ad- 
dicted to thieving, as any which had been before known 5 


and, being poſlefſed of ſharp iron inſtruments, they cut 
away the pieces of iron which were aſſixed to ropes, and 


books from tackle, whenever they could find an oppor- 


tunity of practiſing their agility unobſerved. One fellow 


would contrive to amuſe the boat-keeper at one end of the 
boat, while another would pull out the iron-work at the 
%% DP 4d ws + a 

> The maſts of the Reſolution being diſcovered to be in 
a very decayed and rotten condition, occafioned a longer 
ſtay in this place than would otherwiſe have happened, 
being from the 30th of Mar to the 26th of April. 
Fortunately, from the drift wood, which was found 


8 


floating here, ſome ſeaſoned trees were obtained, which 
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were very fit for the purpoſes wanted. Captain Cook, 
on his firſt arrival, gave to this inlet the name of 
King George's Sound; but he afterward learned that it 
was called Nootka by the natives: it lies in lat. 49 33 
N. long. 12648“ W. The hills about this place are in 
general rocky; their foundations may be conſidered as 
nothing more than ſtupendous rocks, of a whitiſh or gray 
caſt where they have been expoſed to the weather ; but 
when. broken, they appeared to be of a bluiſh gray, like 
that univerſal fart which is found at Kerguelen's Land. 
As far as experience could be had of the climate, it ap- 
peared to be much milder than that of the ei coaſt of 
America, under the ſame parallel of latitude : the mercury 
in the thermometer never, even in the night, fell lower 
than 42*; and very often in the day roſe to 60% No 
ſuch thing as froſt was perceived in any of 'the low 
grounds: on the contrary, vegetation had made a conſi- 
derable progreſs, for graſs was found ſo early in the ſpring 
already a foot long. As pine-trees abounded here, a party 
of men and an officer were employed to brew ſpruce 
beer, At firſt the natives required their viſiters to pay 
even for the wood and water which they procured, and 
when their demands were not complied with, they made 
a merit of neceſſity, but frequently reminded the gentle- 
men of the ſhips, that they had given them wood and 
water out of friendſhip ; which led Captain Coat to ob- 
ſerve, that in his ſeveral voyages, he no where met 
with any. uncivilized nation or tribe, who had ſuch ſtrict 
notions of their having a right to the excluſive pro- 
perty of every thing that their country produces, as the 
inhabitants of this ſound“ . When a party was ſent 
to cut graſs, the natives oppoſed them, though with- 
out violence, ſaying, they muſt makook, that is, muſt 
firſt buy it. Oar commander, who happened. to be 
on ſhore, agreed for the purchaſe, but could not ob- 
tain the conſent of the natives to cut it, until they ſaw 
that he had entirely emptied his pockets of whatever they 
Had coveted. But though they are thus tenacious, even 
to niggardlineſs, of what they conſider as theit property, 
yet they do not appear to be wanting in generoſity and 
Beeralit) of temper upon other occafions; which the 
following inſtance proves: One of the'chiefs, who had 
for ſome time attached himſelf to Captain Coot, was 
among the laſt who quitted the ſhip when it was about to 
fail. The captain having beſtowed on him fome ſmall 
preſents previous to departing, the chief, in return, gave 
his viſiter a beaver ſkirt of mach greater value: this pro- 
duced another preſent on the part of the captain; and 
the Indian, not to be outdone in generoſity, inſiſted upon 
- His acceptance of a beaver-ſkin cloak which he then wore, 
and which he appeared particularly to prize. The 
conteſt of liberality did not ceaſe here, for the captain, 
not willing to be outdone, preſented the chief with a 
new: broad ſword, the hilt of which was of braſs. The 

oſſeſſion of this valuable rarity made the Indian happy 
to a degree which he had never felt before F.—lIt is for 
the honour of human nature to relate ſuch” a tranſ- 
Although theſe people were found to treat their ene- 
mies with a brutal cruelty, yet they ſeem to be docile, 
courtebus, and good-natured; and, notwithſtanding the 
predominant phlegm of their tempers, quick in reſenting 
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What they look upon as an injury; and, like moſt other 


— people, ſoon forget it. They diſcovered very 
little curioſity, being always contented to procure the ar- 
ticles which they were acquainted with and wanted; re- 
gatüing every thing elſe with great indifference; nor did 
the perſons, apparel, and manners of their new/ gueſts, 
although fo very different from their own, or even the 
fize and extraordinary conſtruction of the ſhips, ſeem to 
excite admiration, or ſo much as to draw attention. 
This inſenſibility to objects ſo ſtriking, ' may be account- 
ed for from their extreme indolence, which could not be 
ſhaken off by the ſtrongeſt incentives to activity. Not- 
withſtanding this leading feature in their character, they 
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of the ive and ſerious, but truly pathetic kind. They 
keep the moſt exact concert in their ſongs, which are 
often ſung by great numbers together. Their muſic is 
not of that confined ſort found among many rude na- 
tions; for the variations are very numerous and expreſ- 
five, and the cadence or melody powerfully ſoothing, 
The muſic was ſometimes varied from its predominant 
ſolemnity of air, and there were inſtances of ſtanzas 
being ſung in a more 820 and lively ſtrain, and even with 
a degree of humour. For this harmony of ſounds they 
are indebted more to the voice than to any inſtruments ; 
for the only inſtrumental muſic, if ſuch it may be called, 
which was ſeen among them, were, a rattle, and a ſmall 
whiſtle about an inch long, incapable of any variation, 
from having but one hole. The rattles are for the moſt 
part made in the ſhape of a bird, with a few pebbles in 
the belly, and the tail is the handle. They have others, 
however, which bear rather more reſemblance to a child's 
rattle ; theſe they uſe when they ſing: but upon what oc- 
caſion the whiſtle is uſed, was not known, but it was con- 
jectured that it helped them to imitate the howl or cry of 
animals; to catch which they have a very ſingular me- 
thod: They cover themſelves with a ſkin, and run upon 
all fours, which they do on thoſe occaſions very nimbly. 
Captain Cook once ſaw one of them dreſſed in a wolf's 
Kin, with the head over his own, and imitating that ani- 
mal by making a ſqueaking noiſe with one of theſe whiſ- 
tles, which he had in his mouth, 

According to Mr; Anderſon, the language of theſe 
people abounds more with labial and dental, than 
with guttural ſounds. It bears no reſemblance to that 
of the Efquimaux Indians, or thoſe about Hudſon's Bay 
but- a moſt obvious agreement has been — 
between it and the language of the Mexican Indians 1. 
Though many things were met with here, which were 
either of Europeas manufacture, or at leaſt obtained 
from ſome civilized nation, yet not the leaſt ſign could 
be traced of theſe people having ever ſeen or heard of 
ſhips like thoſe which then viſited them, nor of their 
having traded with ſuch people as came in them. 
The only way by which it could be probably imagined 
that they procure their iron, is from trading for it with 
other Indian tribes, who either have immediate connection 
with European ſettlements upon that continent, or receive 
it perhaps through ſeveral intermediate nations. The 
ſame might be faid of the braſs and copper found among 
them. Captain Coo conjectures that theſe metals muſt be 
brought either from Hudſon's Bay and Canada, or from the 
north-weſtern part of Mexico F; and there are the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to ſuppoſe that it is from the latter. It was com- 
puted that the number of inhabitants in the two towns 
or villages, which ſeemed to be the only inhabited parts 
of the ſound, might amount to about 2,000. Fheſe people 
can boaſt none of thoſe native graceful powers of oratory, 
which are ſo remarkably poſſeſſed by the Sachems to the 
eaſtward of this continent: they make uſe of only ſhore. 
ſentences, or rather ſingle words; forcibly repeated, and 
conſtantly in one tone and degree of ftrength, acconipa- 
nied only with a ſingle geſture, which they uſe at every 
ſentence, jerking their whole body a little forward by 
bending their knees; their arms all the while hanging 
down by their ſides TJ]. + 
The employment of the men ſeems to be fiſhing, and 
killing land or ſea animals: whilſt the women are en- 
gaged at home in manufacturing the flax and woollen 
garments; the former compoſed of the bark of the pine- 
tree, the latter taken from different animals, as the fox 
and brown lynx, The preparing and drying ſardines, 
or the anchovy fiſh, of which great numbers are caught 
here, alſo falls to the lot of the women. Theſe fiſh 
the men bring to ſhore and depoſit on the beach, from 
whence the women convey them away in twig baſkets. 
The women likewiſe go in ſmall canoes to gather 
muſcles and other ſhell-hſh, and manage thoſe boats with 
as much dexterity. as the men ; who, when in the canoes 
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are deſcribed as extremely fond of malic, which is chiefly 


with them, ſeem to pay little attention to their ſex, by 
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396 A SYSTEM OF 
offering to relieve them from the labour of the paddle; 
nor indeed do they treat them with any particular re- 
ſpect or tenderneſs in other ſituations. The young men 
appear to be the moſt indolent or idle ſet in this com- 
munity z for they were either fitting about in ſcattered 
companies, to baſk themſelves in the ſun, or lie wal- 
lowing in the ſand upon the beach, like a number 
of hogs, for the ſame purpoſe, without any covering. 
However, this diſregard to decency was confined to the 
men; for the women were always properly cloathed, and 
behaved with the utmoſt propriety, juſtly deſerving the 

- higheſt commendation for a baſhfulneſs and modeſty be- 

coming their ſex, more meritorious in them, as the men 
ſeem to have no ſenſe of ſhame. 

The perſons of the natives are in general under the 
middle ſtature, but not flender in proportion, being 
commonly pretty full and plump, though not muſcular, 
The viſage of moſt of them is round and full ; ſometimes 
alſo broad, with high prominent cheeks, and above theſe 
the face is frequently much 2 or ſeems fallen in 
quite acroſs between the temples, the noſe alſo flatten- 
ing at its baſe, with pretty wide noſtrils, and a rounded 
point. Moſt commonly they entirely eradicate the beard, 
or ſuffer only a ſmall thin circle of hair to grow on the 
point of the chin. Some of the natives, however, and 

rticularly the old men, were ſeen with conſiderable 

— all over the chin. The hair of the head is in 
reat abundance, very coarſe and ſtrong, and, without a 
Engle exception, black, ſtraight, and lank, or hanging 
over the ſhoulders *. | : | 
- The ingenuity of theſe people appears in their manu- 
factures and mechanic arts, which, both in deſign and 
execution, ſurpaſs every thing which could be expected 
from the natural diſpoſition of the people, and the little 
progreſs which civilization has made among them in other 

reſpects. They have an endleſs variety of carved wooden 

maſks or vizors, which they apply to the face, or the 
upper part of the head, or forchead. Some of theſe re- 
ſemble human faces, furniſhed with hair, beards, and 
eye- brows; others, the heads of birds, particularly of 
eagles ; and many, the heads of land and ſea animals, 
ſuch as wolves, deer, porpoiſes, and others. In general, 
theſe repreſentations much exceed the natural ſize. Some- 
times they fix on the upper part of the head large pieces 
of carved work reſembling the prow of a canoe, painted 
in the fame manner, and projecting to a conſiderable 
| diftance. In forming many of the human maſks and 
heads, they ſhew themſelves: to be ingenious ſculptors. 
They not only preſerve with great exactneſs the general 
character of their own faces, but finiſh the more minute 
parts with great accuracy in the 1 and neat- 
neſs in execution. To their ſkill in working figures in 
their ts, and carving them in wood, muſt be add- 
ed that of drawing them in colours. We have ſome- 
times ſeen,” ſays Captain Caot, the whole proceſs of 
their whale-fiſhery. painted on the caps they wear. This, 
though rudely executed, ſerves at leaft to ſhew, that, 
though there be no appearance of the knowledge of let- 
ters among them, yet they have ſome notion of a me- 
thod by which to commemorate and repreſent actions in 

a laſting way, independently of what may be recorded in 
their ſongs and traditions f.“ 2 4 
Their common dreſs is a flaxen garment or mantle, ' 

ornamented on the upper edge by a narrow ſtripe of fur, 
and at the lower edge by fringes or taſſels: it paſſes under 

the left arm, and is tied over the right. ſhoulder by a 
ſtring before, and one behind near its middle; by which 
means both arms are left free. This mantle is frequently 
faſtened by a girdle round the waiſt. - Over this, which 

reaches below the knees, is worn a ſmall cloak of. the 
ſame ſubſtance, likewiſe fri at. the lower part. In 
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except in the middle, where there is a hole juſt large 
enough to admit the head; and then, reſting upon the 
ſhoulders, it covers the arms to the elbows, and the 
body as far as the waiſt, Their head is covered with a 
cap of the figure of a truncated cone, or like a flower- 
pot, made of fine matting, having the top frequently 
ornamented with a round or pointed knob, or bunch of 
leathern taſſels; and there is a ſtring that paſſes under 
the chin, to prevent its blowing off. Beſides the above 
dreſs, which is common to both ſexes, the men frequent- 
ly throw over their other garments the ſkin of a bear, 
wolf, or ſea-otter, with the hair outward ; they have 
alſo woollen garments, which, however, are little in uſe. 
As they rub their bodies conſtantly over with a red paint, 
of a clayey or coarſe ochry ſubſtance, mixed with oil, 
their garments, by that means, contract a rancid offen- 
ſive ſmell, and a greaſy naſtineſs; beſides which, their 
heads as well as garments ſwarm with vermin, which they 
pick off with great compoſure, and eat. They frequently 
ſtain their faces with a brighter red colour than their 
bodies receive, or ſometimes with a black or white co- 
lour, the laſt of which gives them a ghaſtly and diſguſt- 
ing aſpect : they alſo ſtre the brown martial mica upon 
the paint, which makes it glitter. The ears of many of 
them are perforated in the lobe, where they make a pretty 
large hole, and two others higher up on the outer edge. 
In theſe holes they hang bits of bone, quills fixed upon 
a leathern thong, ſmall ſhells, bunches of woollen taſ- 
ſels, or pieces of thin copper, which the beads now 
brought to market were not able to ſupplant. The /ep- 
tum of the noſe in many was alſo perforated, through 
which they draw a piece of ſoft cord ;. and ,others wear 
at the. ſame place ſmall thin pieces of iron, braſs, or 
copper, ſhaped almoſt like an horſe-ſhoe, the narrow 
opening of which receives the ſeptum, ſo as that the two 
points may gently pinch it; and the ornament thus 
hangs over the upper lip. The rings and braſs buttons, 
which they eagerly purchaſed, were appropriated to this 
uſe. About their wriſts they wear bracelets, or bunches 
of white bugle-beads, made of a conic ſhelly ſubſtance ; 
and about their ankles they alſo frequently wear many 
folds of leathern thongs, or the ſinews of animals twiſted 
to a conſiderable thickneſs. Though encruſted in filth, 
and the prey of vermin, yet the idea of adorning their 
perſons, in conformity to the notions of elegance and 
taſte which prevail, produces coxcombs even among 
this rude race of men; for we are told by Elks, that 
one of their greateſt beaux frequently came on board the 
ſhips ; and, in order to obſerve the manner of painting 
their faces, a looking-glaſs was ſhewn him, which he 
no ſooner found the uſe of, than he ſat down to dreſs his 
face, which employed him full two hours; for he no 
ſooner put on one face than he diſliked it, and demoliſhed 
the whole, and continued rubbing out and painting, till 
he made one that pleaſed him 1. POE 3 
Notwithſtanding the dirty and forbidding appearance 
of the women, ſome few gentlemen of the ſhips fo far 
laid afide their delicacies as to admit them to their beds, 
in which caſe the. poor ſtinking creatures always under- 
went the ceremony of the mop and pail, and their hair 
was as well combed as time would permit, in order 
to diſlodge the diſagreeable attendants who reſided there. 
It was a prevailing opinion, that the women brought 
on this occaſion were not of their own tribe, but = 
longed to ſome other, which they had overcome in 
battle. What led to this ſuppoſition, was the different 

manner in which theſe were treated, from ſuch women 
as were not ſo expoſed and proftituted., The former 
were mute, did not dare to look. up, appeared quite 
dejected, and were totally under the command of thoſe ' 
who brought them: the latter, on the contrary, were 


ſhape this reſembles a round diſh-cover, being quite cloſe. 
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as full of converſation as the men, behaved with 
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Tube ingenious editor of Captain chot's third voyage combats the aſſertion made by Dr. Robinſon, in his Hiſtory of America, and alſo 
by M. de Paw, in his Recherches philoſophiques ur les Americains, that nature has 42 to the — Indians in a who'inhabit the 
continent of North America, the common gift of a beard ; which notion appears to be overturned, not only by what Captain Cook has ſaid 
Above, but by the account which Captain Carver has given of the Naudoweſſte Indians, who pluck out the hairs upon their chin with bent 
pieces of hard wood, formed into a kind of nippers. (See bis Travels, p. 22% 225.) Mr. Marſden, in his Hiſtory of Sumatra, ſupports 

" the ſame ſentiment. Fag. 39, 40. 7 5 a Gee e 

; . 1 Gook's third voyage, II. 327. 
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eaſe, and ſeemed under no degrading control _ 


Their houſes are diſpoſed in three ranges or rows, 


riſing gradually behind each other, thoſe in front being 

the largeſt. The whole range of theſe houſes may be 
ſeen at once, the ſeparation Bens one houſe and an- 
other being very flight; ſo that the whole may be com- 
pared to a long ſtable, with a double range of ſtalls, and 


 » a broad paſſage in the middle. Cloſe to the ſides, in each 


of theſe parts, is a little bench of boards, raiſed five or 
fix inches higher than the reſt of the floor, and covered 
with mats, on which the family fit and fleep. "Theſe 
benches are commonly ſeven or eight feet long, and four 
or five broad: in the middle of the floor, between them, 
is the fire-place, which has neither hearth nor chimney. 
In one houſe, which was at the end of a middle-range, 
almoſt quite ſeparated from the reſt by a high cloſe parti- 
tion, and the moſt regular as to deſign of any that were 
ſeen, there were four of theſe benches, each of which 
| held a fingle family at a corner, but without any ſepa- 
ration by boards; and the middle part of the houſe ap- 
peared common to them all. In theſe houſes every 
thing lies in the utmoſt confuſion, and their naſtineſs 
and ſtench are at leaft equal to their confuſion; being 
as filthy as 33 and every thing in and about them 
flinking of fiſh, train oil, and ſmoke. Their manner of 


eating is exactly conſonant to the naſtineſs of their houſes 


and perſons; for the troughs and platters in which 
they put their food, appeared never to have been waſhed 
from the time they were firſt made; and the dirty re- 


mains of a former meal are only ſwept away by a ſucceed- 


ing one. They alſo tear every thing, ſolid or tough, to 
D with their hands and teeth; for, though they 
make uſe of their knives to cut off the larger portions, 
they have not thought of reducing theſe to ſmaller 
pieces and mouthfuls by the ſame means, though ob- 
I more conyenient and cleanly. But they ſeem to 


they dig from the ground, without ſo much as ſhaking 
off the ſoil which adheres to them +. 13 
- They make uſe of a thick leathern mantle, formed of 
the ſkin of an elk or a buffalo tanned; this, by being 
doubled, is rendered proof not only againſt arrows, but 
even ſpears. Whilſt the natives were ſhewing their 
gueſts the efficacy of this leathern armour, a gentleman 
on board ſhot a muſket-ball through one of them, which 
was folded fix times, at which they were: ſo much ftag- 
that they plainly diſcovered their ignorance of the 
4 of 8 which they afterward knew more 
from ſeeing birds ſhot, which evidently confounded them; 
and the explanations which they received of the uſe of 
ſhot' and ball, produced the moſt ſignificant marks of 
their having no previous ideas on this matter. When, 
they go on warlike expeditions, they ſometimes wear a 
kind of leathern cloak, covered with rows of dried hoofs 
of deer, diſpoſed horizontally, appended by leathern 
thongs, covered with quills, which; when they move, 
make a loud rattling noiſe, almoſt equal to that of many 
ſmall bells. It ſeems doubtful, however, whether this 
part of their garb be intended to ftrike terror in war, or 
is to be conſidered as merely belonging to their eccentric 
ornaments on ceremonious 1 for one of their 
muſical entertainments was conducted by a man dreſſed 
in this ſort of cloak, with his maſk on, and ſhaking his 


* 


Many of the houſes here are decorated with images, 


| which are the trunks of very large trees four or five feet 
higb, ſet up ſingly or by pairs at the upper end of the 
| 1 with the front carved into an human face, 


arms and hands cut out upon the ſides, aad variouſly : 


inted ; ſo that the whole is a truly monſtrous figure. 

| The general name given by the natives to theſe images, 
is" Klumma, and the particular names of two, which 
were ſet up in one of the houſes, were Natchkoa and 
Matſeeta.. A mat, by way of curtain, is for the moſt part 
hung before them, which the natives were not always 


o 


| have no ideas of cleanlineſs, for they eat the roots which 


- 


1 


| cuſtomed at times to make offerings to them, as they 
made ſigns which were RL to mean, that the 
viſiters ſhould give ſomething to theſe images, when 
they drew aſide the mats which concealed them: this 
led to a concluſion, that they were repreſentations of 
their gods, or ſymbols of ſome religious or ſuperſtitious 
objects; and yet they parted with them readily for a' 
ſmall quantity of braſs or iron; and it ſeems to be 
highly probable, upon the whole, that they are not 
idols, but the repreſentations of ſome. of their anceſ- 
tors, whoſe memories they particularly venerate, 
Their largeſt canoes are formed of one tree, although 
they carry twenty people or more. Many of them are 
forty feet long, ſeven broad, and about three deep. 
On theſe, little ornament is beſtowed : they are very. 
light, and their breadth: and flatneſs enable them to ſwim 
firmly without an outrigger, which none of them have, 
nor even fails, the whole of their navigation being 
effected by paddles. For catching fiſh; they have an 
inſtrument like an oar, about twenty feet long, four 
or five inches broad, and about half an inch thick : 
each edge, for about two thirds of its length, the other 
third being its handle, is ſet with ſharp bone-teeth, 
about two inches long. Herrings and ſardines, and 
ſuch other ſmall fiſh as come in ſhoals, are attacked 
with this inſtrument, which is ſtuck into the ſhoal, 
and the fiſh are caught either upon or between the 
teeth. The harpoon with which they ftrike the whales 
and leſſer ſea-animals ſhews'a great reach of contri- 
vance. It is compoſed of a piece of bone,. cut into 
two barbs, in which is fixed the oval blade of a large 
muſcle-ſhell, in which is the point of the inftrument. 
To this is faſtened about two or three fathoms of rope; 
'and to throw this harpoon, they uſe a ſhaft of about 
twelve or fifteen feet long, to which the line or rope 
is made faſt, and to one end of which the harpoon is 
fixed, ſo as to ſeparate from the ſhaft, and leave it 
floating upon the water as a buoy, when the animal 
darts away with the harpoon tf. Sp 
On the evening of the 26th of April 1778, the two 
ſhips quitted Nootha or King George's Sound, and had no 
ſooner cleared it, than they were overtaken with a violent 
ſtorm, which, on the next day, encreaſed to an burri- 
cane, 'and in the height of its fury the Reſolution ſprung 
a leak, which, after creating very alarming apprehenſions, 
was found to be of leſs conſequence than had been ſup- | 
poſed,” one pump being ſufficient to keep it under. In 


the morning of the 28th, the ſtorm began to abate, and 


Captain Cook ſteered N. W. by N. with a freſh gale at 
fouth-ſouth-eaft, and fair weather, which did not long 
continue. On the zoth at noon, the ſhips were in lat. 
53 22, long. 134* 40 W. In the evening of the iſt 
of May, land again became viſible in lat. 55 207, The 
next day they paſſed a group of ſmall iſlands lying under 
the main land. A projecting point of land, which was 
ſeen here, Captain Cook called Cape Edgecombe ; lat. 59 ; 
J, long. 135 f W. Onthe6th of May the ſhips bad | 
only advanced to 59* & N. having proceeded ſlowly on 
account of the light winds and calms which had preyail- 
ed. In their farther progreſs, our navigators found the 
thing to the north. On an iſland ſituated in lat. 50 51, 
Captain Cook landed, and there, at the foot of a' tree, 


| he left a bottle with a paper in it, on which were written 


the names of the ſhips, and the date of their arrival 
there; with which were incloſed two ſilver two-penny 
pieces of the date of 1772, which had been furniſhed by 

the reyerend Dr. Kaye, dean of Lincoln, after whom the 
iſland was named. It is eleven or twelve lea in 
length, in the direction of north and ſouth ; but its 
breadth is not much above a league in any part. Captain 


| Cook: named the inlet. on the continent oppoſite to this 
| iſland, Comptroller's Bay. In order to ſtop his leak, and 


ſhelter himſelf from the foul. weather. which he foreſaw 
approaching, our navigator caſt anchor in a neighbour- 


5 willing to remove. It ſhould ſeem, that they are ac- | 


ing inlet; when two canoes immediately put off from 
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with ſky-blue glaſs beads, about the ſize of a large pea, 
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the ſhore, having on board about twenty natives. Theſe. 
boats were made of the ſkins of ſeals, laid over a frame 
conſtructed of ſlender laths. The ſhips afterward pro- 
ceeded higher up a great inlet, in a northern direction; 
and on the 13th came to an anchor. Early the next, 
morning ſeveral great and ſmall canoes came off to 
the ſhips, ſome of the natives in which - ventured on 
board, among whom was a chief, a 


| 


good-looking mid- 
dle-aged man. He was cloathed in a dreſs made of the 
ſea-otter's ſkin, and had on his head ſuch a cap as is, 
worn by the people of King George's Sound, ornamented 


which he ſeemed to eſtimate much higher than white 
beads which were on board the ſhips; and Elli: 
ays, that five or ſix blue beads would procure from 
theſe Americans a beaver {Kin worth ninety or an hundred 
dollars . Theſe people ſoon proved themſelves not to 
be deficient in honour and generoſity ;- for upon Capt. 
Clerke giving one of them a glaſs bowl, the man was 
ſo much delighted, that he immediately pulled off his 
own dreſs, which was made of the ſkins of birds, and 
preſented it to his benefactor f. They expreſſed a pre- 
dilection for iron; but they wanted pieces eight or ten 
inches long at leaſt, and of the breadth of three or 
four fingers, for they abſolutely rejected ſmall pieces: 
conſequently few er Them were made, as by this time 
iron had become a ſcarce commodity. The points of 
ſome of their-ſpears or lances were of that metal, others 
were of copper, and a few of bone. The natives ſoon 
formed a deſign of plundering the Diſcovery, ſuppoſing 
that very few of her crew were on board her, it being 
then about two o'clock in the morning, and the mea in 
their hammocks : but the ſeamen no ſooner came up upon 
the deck, with drawn cutlaſſes in their hands, than the 
whole party of plunderers ſneaked off into their canes. 
Immediately afterward they made the like attempt upon 
a+ boat, in which they equally failed: but in both in- 
ſtances they retired with much deliberation and in- 
difference, and with as little concern as if they had 
done nothing amiſs ; and they were ſeen to deſcribe to 
thoſe of their countrymen who had not been on board, 
how much longer the knives of the ſhip's crew were 
than theirs. 9 this circumftance, Captain Cook 
"ay juſtly infers, that theſe people were unacquainted 
with fire - arms; for, if they had known any thing of 
their effect, they would not have dated to attempt taking 
a boat from under the ſhip's guns, in the face of above 
an hundred men, for moſt of the crew were looking 
at them, when they made the attzmpt upon the boat. 
% However,” he adds, after all theſe tricks, we had 
the fortune to leave them as ignorant as we found. 
them in this reſpect; for they neither heard nor ſaw. 
a muſket fited, unleſs at birds . The next day ſeveral 
of the Americans came alongſide in their canoes, bring- 
ing with them the calumet of peace, conſcious no doubt 
of the impfopriety of their conduct. This was the firſt 
inftance in which it had been ſeen: it was a ſtick about 
four feet long, upon which, in different parts, were tied 
the feathers of birds; and perfectly anſwered the de- 
ſcription given in the R. voyages of diſcovery. One 
of them offered it ſeveral times to ſome. ſeamen who 
were in a boat alongſide the Diſcovery; but as they 
took no notice of him, he at laſt threw it into the boat. 
Some few had their faces-painted, or rather daubed with 
red earth, and many, wore gloves made of the ſkins of ani- 
mals, as well as ſtockings, with the hairy ſide inward 9. 
In mooring. the Reſolution. with a kedge anchor and 
hawſer, one of the ſeamen happened to be carried oyer- 
board by the buoy - rope, and followed the anchor to the 
bottom. In this very critical ſituation, he had pt 
ſence of mind to diſengage himſelf: he roſe to the ſur- 
face of the water, 4 oh was taken up with one of his 
legs. fractured in a dangerous manner. On the 15th,; 
the ſhip was. heeled into port, in order. to come at and 
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rains, they 


' Voyact Towarkp 
were twentygromen and one man, beſides children. In 
two days leak was ſtopped, and the ſheathing 
made goog' over it. On the 17th the ſhips weighed, 
and proceeded to the north-weſtward, in order to de- 
termine whether there was an opening in that direc- 
tion; the land ſeeming; to incline to the ſouthward, in 
a direQion ſo contrary to the modern charts, founded 
on the late Ruſſian diſcoveries, that Captain Cook en- 
tertained ſome expectation of finding a paſſage to the 
north, and that the land to the we/t and ſouth-weſt was 
only a group of iſlands; but in the morning of the 
next day, land appeating to-the northward, the ex- 
pectation of finding a paſſage in that direction was 
given up, though not before the moſt diligent ſearch. 
had been made by parties ſent out in boats to trace 
the coaſt. They m_ then upward of five 2 and 
twenty leagues to the we HH ,d of part of n's 
or of Hudſon's Bay ; and our . that, -. oh 
ever paſſage there is, it muſt be, either altogether, or 
in part, to the north of the 72d degree of latitude, 
and he entertained no expectation of finding a paſſage or 
ſtraight of ſuch extent |. oy 

On the 18th in the morning, the ſhips proceeded to 
the pere down the inlet, at the mouth of which 
an illand extending eighteen leagues, in the direction of 
N. E. and 8. W. was found to lie, which received 
the name of Montagu 3 To the inlet which the 
ſhips had now left, Captain Cook gave the name of 
Prince William's Sound; the Indian name for this ſpot 
is not mentioned ; it is ſuppoſed to occupy a degree 
and. half of latitude, and two of longitude, Captain 
Cook makes no mention of the latitude and N 


of the place where the ſhips lay; Ellis places them 
many peculiarities in their dreſs and 


. N. 147 ay W. 9 
The natives ha | 
appearance from thoſe of Nootia Sound. They do not 
paint their bodies. Their common dreſs (for men, wo- 
men, and children, are cloathed alike) is a kind of cloſe 
frock, or rather robe, reaching generally to the ankles, 
though ſometimes only to the knees. At the upper 
part is a hole, juſt ſufficient to admit the head, with 
ſleeves that reach to the wriſt. Theſe frocks are made 
of the ſkins of different animals ; the moſt common. 
of which are thoſe of the ſea-otter, gray fox, raccoon, 
and pine martin, with _ of ſeal ſkins ; and in general. 
they are with the hairy fide outward. Some. alſo have 
theſe frocks made of the ſkins of fowls, with only th 
down remaining on them, which they glue on other 
ſubſtances. This is their fair- weather dreſs : when it 
ut over it another frock, ingeniouſly. made. 
of the 2 of whales, or ſome other large ani- 
mal, prepared ſo ſkilfully as almoſt to reſemble our 
gold-beater's leaf, It is made to draw tight round the 
neck; its ſleeves reach as low as the wriſt, round which. 
they are tied with a ſtring ; and its ſkirts, when they are 
in their canoes, are drawn over the rim of the hole 
in which they fit, ſo that no water can enter. At the 
ſame time it keeps the men entirely dry upward, for. 
no water can penetrate through it any more than through 
a bladder. This, as well as the common frock, made 
of the ſkins, bears a great reſemblance to the dreſs: of 
the Greenlanders, na deferibed by Cranta; in whoſe hiſtory 
many other ſtriking inftances may be obſerved, in which. 
the Greenlanders and theſe Americans reſemble each 
other . Some of the men, like thoſe at Nootha, wore 
upon their heads high truncated conic caps, made of 
ſtraw, and ſometimes-of wood. Both ſexes haue the 
ears perforated with ſeveral holes, about the outer and 
lower part of the edge, in which they hang little banches 
of beads, made. of the. ſame tubulous Hel ſubſtance 
uſed for this purpoſe by. thoſe of Moa, The. hum of: 
the noſe: js alſo. perforated, through which they fre- 
quently. thruſt the quill-feathers. of- ſmall birds, or little 
ing ornaments,. made of the above ſhelly. ſubſtance, 


| 


ſtop, her leak. In one canoe, which came off that day, 


adit 


ung on a ſtiff ſtring or cord, three or four inches longs. 
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which give them a truly groteſque appearance. But 
the moſt uncommon and unſightly ornamental faſhion, 


which is adopted by ſome of both ſexes, is their having 


the under lip lit or cut quite through, in the direction of 
the mouth, a little below the ſwelling part. This in- 
ciſion, which is made even in the ſucking children, is 
often above two inches long; and either by its natural 
retraction, when the wound is freſh, or by the repetition 
of ſome artificial management, affumes the true ſhape 
of lips, and becomes ſo large, as to admit the tongue 
through; and it actually was fo projecting in the ver 

| on who was ſeen with ſuch an inciſion, whic 

led one of the ſeamen to exclaim with aſtoniſhment, 
that the man had two mouths. In this artificial mouth 
they ſtick a flat narrow ornament, made chiefly out of 


à ſölid ſhell or bone, cut into little narrow pieces, like 


ſhatl teeth, almoſt down to the baſe or thickeſt part, 
wich has a ſmall projecting bit at each gnd, that ſup- 
ports it when put into the divided lip, the cut part then 


appearing outward. Others have the lower lip only per- 


forated into ſeparate holes, and then the ornament con- 
fiſts of as many diſtin ſhelly ſtuds, whoſe points are 
puſhed through theſe holes; and their heads appear 
within the lip, as another row of teeth immediately un- 
der their own *. (Ses the printt of a man and woman of 
this Sound, taken from Mr. Webber's drawings.) Many 
beads of European manufacture were found among them, 
chiefly of a pale blue colour, which they hung in their 
ears, about their caps, or Joined to their lip-ornaments. 


80 fond are theſe people of ornament, that they ſtick 
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any thing they can meet with in their perforated lip: 
one man ſtuck two iron nails, which he had purchaſed 
in barter, making them project from thence like prongs; 
and another endeavoured to put a large braſs button 
there. Captain Coat concludes his account of the per- 
ſotis of theſe people thus: Upon the whole, I have 
no where ſeen ſavages who take more pains than theſe 
people do, to ornament, or rather to disfigure their per- 
ſons 1.“ 3 | 
. With what tools they mike their wooden utenſils, 
ftatties of boats, and other things, is uncertain, as the 
only one ſeen among them was a kind of ſtone adze, 
formed almoſt after the manner of thoſe at Otabeite, and 
the” other iſtands of the South Sea. They bave a great 
many iron knives, ſome of which are ſtraight, others a 
Vlittte curved, and ſome very ſmall ones, fixed in pretty 
long bandles, with the blades bent upward, like ſome of 
dur ſhoe-maker's inſtruments. But they have knives of 
itiortter ſort, which are ſometimes. near two feet long, 
Maped altnoſt like a dagger, with a ridge in the middle. 
Thiſe they wear in ſheaths of ſkins hung by a thong 
round the neck, under their robe; and they are pro- 
bably uſed only as weapons, the other knives,being ap- 
patently applied to other purpoſes. Every thing they 
have, However, is as well and ingeniouſly made, as if 
were furniſhed with the moſt complete tool cheſt ; 
their ſewing, plaiting of ſinews, and ſmall works 
on their little bags, may be put in competition with the 
moſt delicate manufactutes found in any part of the 
« In ſhort,” continues our author, 
& conſidering the otherwiſe uncivilized or rude ſtate. in 


* 


 which.theſe people are, their northern ſituation, amidſt a, 
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| country perpetually covered with ſnow, and the wretch- 
ed materials they have to work with, it appears that 
their invention and dexterity, in all manual works, is at 
leaſt equal to that of any other nation t.” 
Their method of eating ſeems decent and cleanl: , for 
they always took care to Tata any dirt that might ad- 
here to their victuals; and though they ſometimes did 
eat the raw fat of ſome ſea- animals, they cut it carefully 
into mouthfuls with their ſmall knives. The ſame 
might be ſaid of their perſons, which to appearance were 
always clean and decent, without greaſe or dirt; and the 
wooden veſſels in which their Vat are probably put, 
were kept in excellent order, as well as their boats, 
which were neat, and free from lumber. Of the ſkins 
worn by the natives, the moſt common were thole of the 
martin, raccoon, and ſea- otter; but the ſkins of the firſt, 
which in general were of a much lighter brown than thoſe 
at Nootha, were far ſuperior to them in fineneſs; whereas 
the laſt, which, as well as the martin's, were far more 
plentiful at Prince William's Sound, ſeemed greatly infe- 
rior in the fineneſs and thickneſs of their fur, thoug 
they greatly exceeded them in fize, and were almoſt all 
of the gloſly black fort, which is the colour moſt eſteem- 
ed in thoſe ſkins. — GOV 5 
On quitting this ſpot, the ſhips proceeded to the /outh- 
10 0; but our navigator was ſoon after flattered with the 


obliged to trace the unfavourable trendings of this pro- 
jecting coaſt. The expeQation was chiefly founded on 
the report made by the Ruſſians, in their ſeveral voyages 
from Aſia hither. A, loft promontory was paſſed on 
the 21ſt of May, which bein the eve of the anni- 
verſary of the princeſs Elizabeth's birth-day, was named 
Cape Elizabeth ; lat. 59 107, long. 152 15/ w. Soon 
after, other land appeared in fight, bearing W. S. W.; 
Banks, lat. 58* 41' N. long. 152* 1& Ww. I; twelve 
leagues to the weſtward of which a very lofty promon- 
tory was ſeen, whoſe elevated ſummit formed two ex- 
ceedingly high mountains, which towered above the 
clouds : this was named Cape Douglas ||. Between the 
point and cape, the coaft ſeemed to form a large and 
deep bay, which obtained the name of Smokey Bay, from 
ſome ſmoke which was ſeen to ariſe. Here Captain 
Cook ſometimes traced the progreſs of Captain Beering, a 
Ruſſian navigator, who viſited this coaſt in the year 
1741; but the account of that voyage is ſo very much 


was hardly poffible, either by the one or by the other, 
or by comparing both together, to find any one place 
which that navigator either ſaw or touched at 4. 
On the 28th, a. kedge anchor, with an eight inches 
hawſer bent to it, was dropped from the Reſolution ; but 
in bringing the ſhip up, the hawſer parted near the inner 
end, and both it ba the anchor were loſt, Repeated 
endeavours were uſed to recover them, but all without 


effect. On the evening of the ſame day both ſhips ſtood 


each, came off to the ſhips; after ſome apparent he- 
ſitation, they came quite cloſe to the Reſolution. One 
of the men talked a great deal, but to no purpoſe, fo 


not a word which he ſaid was underſtood. They ex 
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When the meritorious exertions of Sir Jaſepb Banks are 


attended by ſo ye noe a coadjmor, it wi 
oo im, 


| are conſidered ; his having ſacrificed caſe, : 
ers: if to theſe we add the reputation which Captain Gook acquired at his outſet; from bein 
be matter of ſurpriſe, that no iſland in the Sautb-Sza, among. the numbers viſited and name 
except one baren and inhbſpirable ſpot on the coaſt of New' Zealand. Some one at leaſt of the ritheſt and moſt 
conſiderate among the diſcoveries; ſhould have been pitched upon to perpetuate the memory of ſo valuable a friend to ſcience.” It was de- 


| * Id. II. 373. 4 LAS 14 e A 6. N 4 
Auence, and connections, to encounter 


ot land witk his name. 


e Nie pride ant tence. thonght 2 is lice Pajer when at the hugh bin amp, e mn gonhd tn Ninh which 
| , with all his pride and petutance, thought fit to ſolicit Pope, when at the height of his fame, to addreſs ſome poem to him, which 
5 with all his pri Pp. ö 5 Lt the bard did not gratify bien. Captain Cook was capable of raiſing 


might ſerve to tranſinit a record of their friendſhip to lateſt 


4 Mauritz equally durabſe to his friend and fellow-voyager ; but 
other conſideration. . Et | | | 
This was a tribute of reſpe& paid to Dr. 
this” ocenfron; ftytes ““ his very”! rd" 
ditor of that commander's 3 publication. 


ofterit 1 
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itional luſtre after his deceale, by iſſiſtance w xtenfive know 
"”_O_—_—— © the acc of Captain Coot's third Wat + fo replete i 


reſted motives in becoming the editor of that work, being a 
recompence for his labours. ans 
S | 


;> and he has ſinee ap 
So that the reputation which Captain Cook acquired whilſt livin 
every aſſiſtance which extenſive knowled 15 
5 with 


s'zeal to heap honours on his titled patron, ſeems to have abſorbed every 
Douglas, then a enen of Windſor, now a canon reſidentiary of St. Paul's, whom Captain Cook, 


proved himfelf” to have well deſerved” that title, being the very able 
f has re 
learning, and abilities could impart. the 


and'information,, Dr. Douglas dilclaims all inte- 
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hope of finding a paſſage to the northward, without being 


another low point of land was named, on the 25th, Paint 


abridged, and the chart ſo extremely inaccurate, that it 


up the inlet. On the 3oth two canoes, with a man in- 
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reſembled. the people ſeen at Prince William's Sound. 
The channel now contracted to the breadth of four 
Jeagues, through which ran a prodigious tide, the cauſe 
of which was at that time unknown; to avoid it 
the ſhips. proceeded along the weſtern coaſt, On the 
evening of the zoth, the water was found to be conſi- 
derably freſher when the tide was run out, than that of 
the ſea; which plainly demonſtrated that they had been 
advancing up a river, inſtead of tracing a narrow ſea. 
On the 21K, the natives viſited the ſhips in one large and 
ſeveral ſmall canoes. On their approach they ditplayed 
à leathern frock upon a long pole, which was interpreted 
to be a ſymbol of their peaceable intentions. This frock 
they conveyed into the ſhip, in return for ſome trifles 
which Captain Cool gave them “. On the 1ft of June. 
the maſter, who had been ſent to examine the courle of 
the river, returned, and reported, that he had found it 
contracted to the breadth of a league; he then proceeded 
three leagues farther up, finding it all the way navigable 
for the largeſt ſhips. He landed on a part of the ea/tern 


coaſt, where he ſaw currant buſhes. An ineffectual attempt: 


was afterward made, to trace an inlet which ran to the. 
eaſtward, and appeared to be a branch of this river, or ra- 
a diſtinct river emptying itſelf into it; but the tide was 
too ſtrong for the boats which were ſeat out for that pur- 
poſe, to make head againſt it; it received the name of 
River Turnagain, as. the ſhips proceeded no farther than 
its mouth. As the water, during the ebb, though very 
conſiderably freſher than at flood, yet retained a ſtrong 
degree of ſaltneſs, it was concluded that the ſmaller, as 
well as the main river, is navigable for ſhips a conſider- 
able way up; and that a very extenſive inland commu- 
nication might be opened by their means. The main 
river was traced as high as the latitude of 61 30/, long. 
150 W. which is 70 leagues ot more from its entrance, 
without ſeeing the leaſt appearance of its ſource f. 
Captain Coo, in bis journal, having left a blank for 

the name of the river, by the direction of the Earl of 

Sandwich, it was filled up with the name of Cook's River. 

"When our commander has occaſion afterward to ſpeak of 

this river in his Journal, it is by the name of the Great 
7 River.” xy "> f "A $ I 4 797 1 2 2 

be ſeaſon was advancing space, and they knew not 

how far it might be neceſſary. for them to proceed to the 

ſouthward, as it became evident that the continent of 


Norib- America extended farther to the tec than had | 


been expected from modern charts of beſt reputation, 
which rendered the probability of a paſſage into Baffin's 
and Hudſon's Bayleſs probable.z as, if any ſuch did exiſt, 
it muſt paſs over a much greater extent of country. 
Previous to quitting this river, Mr. King was ſent 
with two armed boats to land on the ſouth-eaſt fide, 
there to diſplay the flag, and take poſſefion of the coun- 
try and the tiver in the name of King George III, and 
to bury in the err bottle containing ſome pieces of 
Engliſh coin, o | 
was inſcribed the names of the ſhips and the date of their 
'vifit. The land, from theſe circumſtances, was named 
Point Poſſeſſion. ' About twenty of the natives approached 
his party with their arms extended, probably to expreſs 
their peaceable diſpoſition. At the ſight of the muſkets 
Which the gentlemen carried, theſe people ſeemed alarm- | 
ed, and made ſigns expreſſive of their requeſt to lay them 
-down 1, which was done accordingly, The geritlemen 
then joined them, and were received with cheerfulneſs 
and ſociability. Theſe Indians had a few pieces of ſal- 
mon, and ſeyeral dogs. Mr. Law, ſurgeon to the Di/- 
Wee, who was one of the party, having bought a 
dog, took it down toward-the boat, and ſhot it dead in 
their ſight. Ellis adds, that it was carried on board to 
"furniſh a freſh"meal g; ſo that the gentlemen bad learned 


the year 1772, and a'paper, on which] 
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execution; and, as if they did not think themſelves ſafe 
in ſuch company, immediately walked away. It was 


other weapons in the buſhes cloſe behind them, ſo that 
their confidence in the ſtrangers was rather apparent than 
real, The next day, ſeveral large and ſmall. canoes, 
with natives, came off, who bartered their ſkins ; after 
which they ſold their garments, till many of them were 
quite naked. Among others, they brought a number 
of white hare or rabbit ſkins,. and very beautiful red ones 


of foxes; but only two or three ſkins of otters, with 


ſome pieces of ſalmon and halibut. They preferred iron 
to every thing elſe offered in exchange. On the ſame 


the river, a gentle breeze from the ſouth blowing full 
againft them; in doing which the Reſolution ſtruck, and 
ſtuck faſt on a bank lying nearly in the middle of 
the river : , however, as. the flood tide, came in, ſhe 
floated off, without receiving any damage. The diſco- 
very of this bank accounted 5 that very ſtrong rippling 
or agitation of the ſtream, which had been obſerve 

when turning up the river. The next day, the wind 
being {till contrary, the ſhips proceeded with the return 
of the ebb, and no ſooner came to an anchor, than many 
of the natives viſited them, bringing a large quantity of 
very fine ſalmon, - which they exchanged for trifles ; 
moſt of it was ſplit ready for drying, and ſeveral hun- 
dred weight of it was procured for. the two ſhips |. 
Half a falmon,” ſays Ellis, might be. purchaſed for 


a_nail or button C.“ In the afternoon of this day, the 


1. 


mountains, for the firſt time, appeared cloudleſs, and a 
volcano was diſcovered in one of thoſe on the weſt ſide, 


in the lat. of 60® 230; at that time it emitted only a 


white ſmoke without any fire tt. _ | 8 
_ All the people who were ſeen in this river ſeemed, 
by every ſtriking inſtance of reſemblanc 
ſame nation with thoſe who inhabit Prince William's 


King George's Sound, both in their perſons and'language. 
The language of theſe is rather guttural; but, like the 
others, they ſpeak ſtrongly and diſtinctly in words which 
ſeem ſentences. Thie points of their ſpears. and their 
knives were of iron; but ſeme of the former were made 


of copper. Their Knives, which they kept. in ſheaths, 


were of conſiderable lengt 
4 There is not the. leaſt 
te that a very beneficial fur 
with the inhabitants of this vaſt coaſt; but unleſs a 
northern paſſage ſhould be found. practicable, _ it ſeems 


_ 


doubt,” ſays Captain Cual, 


rather too remote for Great Britain to receive any emo= 5 


lument from it. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that. 
the moſt valuable, or rather the only valuable ſkins met 


otter ; all their other ſkins appearing to be of an inferior 
quality, particularly thoſe of their foxes and martins. 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that moſt of the ſkins which 
were purchaſed were made up into garments : however, 


old and ragged enough, and all of them very louſy : but 


ſary for this purpoſe; and perhaps this is the chief uſe 


for which they kill the animals, as the ſea and the rivers 


ſeem to ſupply them with the principal articles of food. 


reigners, things would be much otherwiſe : by intro- 
ducing them to an acquaintance*with new luxuries, their 
wants would be encreaſed; and in order to provide for 
theſe, they would be more afliduous in procuring ſkins, 
which they would ſoon diſcover to be the commodity moſt 


From their friends at Otabeite, to feliſh a repaſt of dog's | ſought after ; and there is no doubt that the country 
feſh. The natives ſcemed- alarmed at this mode of could furniſh a plentiful ſupply 68. 
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day the ſhips weighed with the firſt ebb, and plied down 


Sound, but eſſentially different from thoſe of Nootha or 


afterward diſcovered that they had hid their ſpears and 


— 


to be of the 


trade might be carried on 


with on this e, ſide of America, were thoſe of the ſea- 


fome of theſe, wete in good condition, but others were 
as theſe poor people make no other-uſe of ſkins than for 


cloathing themſelves, it cannot be ſuppoſed that they are 
at the trouble of drefling more of them than are neceſ- 


Were they once habituated to a conſtant trade with fo- 


* 


e lat. 
this courſe, a very ſeaſonable refreſhment was obtained, 


Tat Nortna Port, 


The tides are conſiderable in this river, and contri- 
bute very much to facilitate its navigation, It is high 
water in the ſtream on the days of the new and full 
moon. The tides riſe upon a perpendicular between 
three and four fathoms, The reaſon of their being 
greater here than at other parts of this coaſt, is eaſily 
accounted for ; the mouth of the river being ſituated in 
a corner of the coaſt, the flood that comes from the 
ocean is forced into it by both ſhores, and on that 
account ſwells the tide to a great height. | | 

Contrary winds continued to retard their progreſs out 
of Cook's River, which was not entirely quitted until the 
6th of June. On the 14th, an iſland, fix leagues in 


extent, in the direction of eaf? and weſt, was ſeen, and 


named Trinity I/land, lat. 56* 36, long 155 W. Two 
days after, another ſpot received the name of Foggy I/land, 
it "wa ſuppoſed to be the ſame land ſeen and ſo named 
by Beering. Coaſting along the narrow peninſula which 
forms a part of the continent of North America, and 


which has been called by the Ruſſians Alaſka, with the 


wind generally unfavourable, on the 26th of June, at 
half paſt four in the morning, the weather being ſo thick 
that nothing could be ſeen at the diſtance of an hundred 
yards, thoſe on board the Reſolution were alarmed at 
hearing the ſound of breakers on their larboard bow; 
which Ted Captain Cook to caſt anchor, and to call to the 
Diſcovery to do the like. A few hours after, the fog 


- having ſomewhat cleared away, the danger which they 


had eſcaped appeared to have been imminent, as the ſhips, 
had paſſed between ſuch rocks and breakers in the dark, 
as Captain Coo would not have ventured through in a 
clear day; and they were then found to have gained ſuch 
an anchoring place without choice, than which a better 
could not have been choſen ! El/is, who alſo mentions 
this deliverance, calls it“ a moſt providential eſcape z* 


adding, if we had ſtood on five minutes longer, 
we muſt, in all probability, have been on ſhore; or if 


we had varied to the right or left, we ſhould have run 
the riſk of being upon the rocks *. Captain Coo, in his 
chart, diſtinguiſhes the cape near which this event hap- 
pened by the name of Cape Providence. © ff ET Ie 
They were now arrived on the iſland of Oonalaſbla. 
In this courſe, a volcano had been ſeen at the very ſum- 
mit of an hill, which formed a complete cone, lying in 

4* 48', long. 164 15 W. which moſt probably 
Montes on the es rat iſland of Oonemak. In 


by upward of an hundred halibut being caught, ſome of 
which were an hundred pounds weight,. and none leſs 
than twenty pounds. Some Indians, who reached the 
Diſcovery in their canoes, in their expreſſions of civility 


| ſeemed to have copied the European mode of bowing, 
and taking off their caps. One of them preſented to 
Captain Clerke a note written in the Ruſſian language, 
which none on board could make any thing of. Some 


other papers of the like kind were afterward brought by 
the natives, which in the ſequel were found to be memo- 
rials left by Ruſſian ſhips which had touched there. One 
man, who came off to the R2/o/ution, wore a pair of green 
cloth breeches, and a jacket of black cloth or ſtuff, under 
the gut-ſhirt or frock of his own country : he had with 
him a bladder full of ſomething, which was ſuppoſed to be 
oil, for he opened it, took a mouthful, and then faſtened 
it ain. : q | a 1 Vir. g | 
is another harbour in-the ſame iſland, and which was 


called by the natives 1 an the ſhips remained 


until the ſecond of July. 
ed in great abundance, but no wood. 5 
© Fulygth, Captain Coot havin traced the north-weſtern 
coaſt of Alaſta, expected to find a free paſſage to the 


ere good water was procur- 


north; but, to his great diſappointment, it proved to ſtrike 


off in a direction due 6%. In lat. 582, long. 158 
5 W. the entrance of a large river was obſerved. At 
the tide of ebb, the water was found to fall two feet and 
upward ; at which time it was not half ſo ſalt as com- 


mon ſea-water. ' On the 1 1th, ſome thunder was heard, 
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for the firſt time ſince their arrival on the American 
coaſt, On the 16th our navigator had reached the extent 
of the wefſern trending of the coaſt, the point of which 
he called Cape Newenham, lat. 58* 4.2/, long. 162% 24/ W. 
where poſſeſſion was taken of the country in the name of 
the King of Great Britain, and a bottle was left, con- 
taining a paper, on which was written the riames of the 
ſhips, and the date of the diſcovery. This point of land 
forms the northern extremity of a vaſt 
promontory of Alaſka is the ſouthern boundary; and this 
was named Briſtol Bay, in honour of the then Admiral 
Earl of Briſtol +: The river before ſeen was alſo called 
Briſtol River. From Cape Newenham the ſhips proceed- 
ed in a northern courſe z and in the Goth degree of lat. 
a low point of land appeared, which obtained the name 
of Shoal Neſs. 0 | 
A number of the natives came off from this part of 
the coaſt, making ſigns of amity, and were preſently 
induced to traffic : they gave ſkins, bows, arrows, 
darts, wooden veſſels, and other things, readily takin 
in exchange whatever was offered them. They ſeem 
to be the ſame ſort of people which had been ſeen 
quite from Prince William's Sound ; wore the ſame kinds 


of ornaments in their 1 and noſes; but were far 


more dirty, and not ſo well cloathed. No foreign article 
was ſeen in their poſſeſſion, except a knife, if ſuch it 
might be called, being only a piece of common iron 
fitted into a wooden handle, fo as to anſwer the pur- 


poſe of a knife f. One part of their dreſs, which was 
procured from them, was a girdle very neatly made 


of ſkin, with trappings depending from it, and paſſing 


between the legs, ſo as to conceal the adjoining parts. 


From the uſe of ſuch a girdle, it ſhould ſeem that they 
ſometimes go naked, even in this high latitude, as 


they hardly wear it under their cloathing $. The 
ſhoals which were met with on this part of the coaft 
determined Captain Cool to quit it; he. therefore pro- 


ceeded at firſt to the ſouthward, then weſ/twardly, and 
ſoon after to the northward. 8 3 
On the 30 of Auguft, Mr, Anderſon, ſurgeon of the 
Reſolution, died: he had been lingering under a' con- 
ſumption for more than twelve months. Captain Cook 
ſpeaks of him in very reſpectful terms, deſcribing him 
as a ſenſible young man, an agreeable companion, one 
well ſkilled. in his own profeſſion, and who had ac- 
uired conſiderable knowledge in other branches of 
Kiener; and to whoſe communications the captain was 
much indebted in writing his journal. A little iſland, 
which was ſeen at twelve leagues diſtance, ſoon after this 
worthy man breathed his laſt, was called by his name, to 
perpetuate; his memory. Mr. Law, the ſurgeon of the 
Diſcovery, was then removed into the Reſolution z. and 
Mr. Samuel, the ſurgeon's firſt mate of the Reſolution, 
was appointed ſurgegn of the Diſcovery) . 8 
The next day the continent of North America was 
again ſeen ; which, by reckoning, was in lat. 6% 27 
long. 165 427 W. The land which preſented itſelf to 
view was called Point Rodney, and a little iſland at no 
diſtance was called Sledge Iſland, from a ledge, like thoſe 
which are uſed by the Ru s in Kamiſchatka, to convey 
goods from place to place over the ice and ſnow, being 
ound upon it. The conſtruction of this ledge was admi- 


rable, all the parts being neatly put together, ſome with 


wooden pins, but moſtly with thongs or laſhings of 
whale-bone. On the 6th. an. iſland was ſeen, of no 
reat extent, which received the name of King's Hand. 
Being ſatisfied that the main Jand feen was one continued 
coaſt, Captain Cook tacked and ſtood away for the N. W. 
in which direction, the next day, he reached the weſtern 
extremity of all America hitherto_known,: which be 
named Cape Prince of Wales, ſituated in lat. 6540 - 
long. 1689 5% W. It was doubtful, whether any people 
were viſible there. „ 1 
On the gth, the ſhips. reſumed their courſe to the 
weſtward, for the oppoſite coaſt of Afa, which they 
reached the next day, and came to anchor about two miles 


” 
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1 the year following, ſo that be knew not of the honour done him. 
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from the north hore, in a large bay, open to the 2a/7- 
ward. Here an Indian village was ſeen, and ſome of 
the natives; who diſcovered a backwardneſs to com- 
- mence an intercourfe, with mu apprehenſions of in- 
jury, although they were ſo polite as to take off their 
caps, and to make low bows; but Captain Czot going 
amongſt them unarmed, and with only two or three 
aſſociates, preſently diſpelled their fears, and an ex- 
change of commodities began. All the Americans who 
had been before ſeen, were rather low of ſtature, with 
round chubby faces, and high cheek-bones ; theſe people, 
on the contrary, had long viſages, and were ſtout and 
well made, ſeeming to be quite a different nation; which 
does not ſerve to ſupport the opinion that America was 
at firſt peopled from this peninſula of Aſia. Of the few 
articles which they procured from the ſhips, knives and 
tobacco were what they moſt valued. The people who 
inhabit this eaſtern extremity of Af are called the T/chut- 
Ki, and were viſited by Beering in 1728. Our navi- 
tor ftaid here only a few hours, and then proceeded 
to the N. E. being then in lat. 66* 5, long. 168* 41” 
W. the coaſts of both continents were then in fight; 
and diftant only thirteen Jeagues. On the 14th the 
ſhips had regained the American coaſt, in lat. 67* 45, 
which there formed a point, now named Point Mul- 
grave. Steering ' north-eaſt, ſeveral ſea-horſes were 
ſeen, and large flights of birds. 
had reached lat. 70 37's when a brightneſs in the 
northern horizon appeared, like that reflected from ice, 
and which is commonly called the blink; in an hour 
after, a large field of ace became viſible; and ſhort- 
ly, when in lat. 70* 4n', entirely prevented the far- 
* s of the ſhips in that direction. 
abundance of ſea- horſes, ſome in the water, but far 
more on the ice. 
to the edge of the ice, which was as compact as a wall, 


On the 17th they 


and ſeemed at leaſt ten or twelve feet high ; farther north 


it appeared much higher. Its ſurface was extremely 
rugged, and here and there pools of water were ob- 
ſerved uponit. The depth of water at this time was 
from ſeven to nine fathoms. At this time, the weather, 


which had been hazy, cleared up a little, and land was 
ſeen extending from 8. to S. E. by E. about three or | 


four miles diftant. As the 2aftern extreme point of land 
was much encumbered with ice, Captain Cook gave it 
the name of Icy Cape, lat. 70* 20, long. 162 40. This is 
doubtleſs a continuation of the American continent. The 
ſhips were then in a critical ſituation, being in ſhoal wa- 

ter, upon a lee ſhore, the main body of the ice to wind- 
ward, driving down upon them; but the wind preſently 
ſhifted to a more favourable point of the weſt, which on 
the 19th induced Captain Cool to ſtand to the northward. 
The boats from each ſhip were now ſent out to kill ſome 
ſea-horſes, which lay in prodigious numbers upon the 
ice. Nine were brought on 
enten in preference to ſalt meat, although the lean fleſh 

is coarſe, black, and has rather a ſtrong taſte ; one or 
two of the ſeamen on board, who had been to Greenland, 

declared that no one ever ate of theſe animals there. The 
- heart, however, is faid to be nearly as well taſted as that 
of a bullock. The fat, when melted, yielded a good 


deal of oil, which burnt very well in lamps; and their 


hides, which are very thick, were very uſeful about the 
rigging. The teeth or tuſks of moſt of them were then ve 
ſmall ; even thoſe of ſome of the largeſt and oldeſt of theſe 


animals did not exceed fix inches in length: from whence | 


it was concluded that they had lately ſhed their old teeth. 
One of theſe animals, of a moderate ſize, meaſured from 
the ſnout to the tail nine feet four inches, the circum- 
| ference of the body at the ſhoulder was ſeven feet ten 
inches, and the carcaſe weighed, without the head, ſkin, 


On the 18th the two ſhips were cloſe. 


ard the Reſolution, and | | 7A | 
the ſeamen now beginning to reliſh them for food, boats 
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Here were 


or entrails, 854 Ib. the head 414 1b. and the ſkin 205 Ib. 


As there was nothing in the maws of thoſe who were 
killed, what they feed upon could not be known. This 
is thought to be the ſame animal that is found in the 


} 
f 


* 
- 


| 


|cured, and where. he might paſs the winter ſo as to 
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over the other like ſwine, and roar or bray very loud, 
Some of the herd were always upon the watch, and pre- 
ſently gave the alarm, though they were ſeldom in a 
hurry to get away till after they had been once fired at; 
then they would tumble one over another into the ſea, in 
the utmoſt confuſion. They did not appear to be that 
dangerous animal ſome authors have deſcribed them, 
even when attacked. The female will defend her young 
one to the very laſt, and at the expence of her own life, 
whether in the water or upon the ice; not will the young 
one quit the dam, though ſhe be dead. 
hilſt the ſeamen were employed in attacking theſe 

animals, the ſhips were in a manner ſurrounded by the 
ice, ſo that the commander was obliged to ftand to the 
ſouthward ; but the next day he reſumed his northern 
courſe, though he could not long continue it, On the 
21ſt the ice was found to cover a part of the fea, which 
but a few days before had been clear, and to extend fur. 
ther to the ſouth than when it was firſt. fallen in with, 
Captain Cook ſuppoſes that the whole of the ice was a 
moveable' maſs. 85 | 1 

The next point of land on the American coaſt, which 
received a name, was called Cape Liſbourne, lat. 69® 5, 
_ 165* 18” W. Quitting that coaſt, and pro- 
ceeding to the weſtward, the water deepened graduall 
to twenty-eight fathoms, which was the greateſt fraud 
found in the North Sea. In the morning of the '26th ice 
was again fallen in with, in lat. 69* 3&, long. 176, 
which gave no better proſpect of getting to the norih in 
that meridian than nearer ſhore, Standing to the we/- 
ward in the afternoon the ſhips were in a manner em- 
bayed in the ice; the next evening they were cloſe in with 
the edge of the ice, which lay E. N. E. and W. N. W. as 
far each way as the eye could reach. There being little 
wind, Captain Cook went wich the boats to examine the 
ſtate of the ice, and found it to conſiſt of looſe pieces of 
various kinds, ſo cloſe together that it was difficult to 
enter the outer edge with a boat, and it was as impoſſible 
for the ſhips to enter it as if it had been ſo many rocks. 
It was all pure tranſparent ice, except the upper ſurface, 
which was a little porous, It appeared to be all com- 
pales of frozen ſnow, and to have. been all formed at ſea. 
The pieces of ice that compoſed the outer edge of the field 
were from forty or fifty yards in extent to four or five, and 
Captain Coat ſuppoſes the larger pieces to reach thirty 
feet or more from the ſurface of the water; and he is of 
opinion that the ſun has very little influence in reducing 
theſe great maſſes of ice, as in this climate it ſeldom ſhines 
out for more than a few hours at a time, and often is not 
ſeen for ſeveral days together. Ir is the wind, or rather 
the waves raiſed by the wind, that bring down the bulk 
of theſe enormous maſles, by grinding one piece againſt 
another, and by undermining and waſhing away thoſe 
parts that lie.expoſed to the ſurge of the ſea®: The 
number of ſca-horſes ſeen on the ice was incredible; and, 
were fent out to procure more. 3 ery 
On the 2gth land was ſeen. It was perfectly deſti- 
tute of wood, and even ſnow, but wore a browniſh 
aſpect, which was probably produced by a moſly ſub- 
ſtance which grew upon it. The extreme point of land 
ſeen was named Cape North, and beyond this the ſhips 


- 


were unable to penetrate: it lies in lat. 68* 56 long. 


179% of W. © The coaſt beyond it,” ſays Captain 
Coat, muſt take a very we/erly direction; for we could 

ſee no land to the zorthward of it, though the horizon 
was there pretty clear 1. As the proſpect of finding a 
paſſage into the Atlantic was now —— very inconfi- 
derable, and the ſeaſon was far advanced; ſo that the 

time when the froſt was expected to ſet in was near at 
hand, our navigator confined his attention to the obtain- 
ing of ſome place where wood and water might be pro- 
make ſome improvements in geography and navigation, 
and at the ſame time be in a condition to return to the 


1 


north, in farther ſcarch of a paſſage the enſuing ſum- 


** Co 


gulf of Sr. Laurence, and there called Sea-cow. They 
ie in herds of many hundreds, upon the ice, huddled one 
4 — | — 8 
„ Cook, I. 362. 
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If the reſult of Lord Mulgrave's voyage toward the 


. North pole, in the year 1773, was unfavourable to the 


opinion entertained of the practicability of making ad- 
vances in that region of ice, the voyage of Captain Cook, 
in the year 1778, on the oppoſite ſide of the globe, was 


ſtill more ſo; being very near eleven degrees ſhort of 


Prince of Wales, 


* 


pendix) Captain Cook on the 18th of Augu/? 


pendix ). 
There were 


greater depth of water than twenty-eight fathom, 


the approach made by the former, and fully demon- 
ſtrates the impoſſibility of navigating in high north- 


ern latitudes, Lord Mulgrave made his-neareſt approach 


to the pole on the 31ſt of Zuly (ſee page 573 * this Ap- 
7. The latter, 
on the zoth of January 1774, proceeded nearer toward 


- the South pole by 26 ſeconds than he was capable of pe- 


netrating toward the North (See page 566 of this Ap- 


ſome curious and ſtriking differences ob- 
ſerved by theſe two navigators in their courſes north- 


ward: the firſt (Lord Mulgrave) could find no bottom 


with an immenſe quantity of line; the latter never got a 
| hen 
failing from Europe, currents were found to ſet in ſtrong 


in the higheſt latitudes which were reached, and to be 
very variable; in proceeding from the points of Aa and 


America no current could be obſerved. On one fide of 
the globe the ſky was in general loaded with hard white 
clouds, inſomuch that the ſun and horizon were never 
entirely free from them, even in the cleareſt weather; 


on the other, fogs prevailed to ſuch a degree as entirely 


to obſeure the ſun for many days in ſucceſſion. The 
ree of cold was likewiſe much greater on the A/iatic 
than on the European ſide of the globe within the Ardic 
circle, which accounts for the expanſion of ice being ſo 
much greater there. 5 ä | 
When all thoughts of making any farther attempts to 
penetrate northward were relinquiſhed for that year, Cap- 
4ain Cook bent his courſe ſouth-eaſtiuard, along the coaſt 


of Aa; in which he was employed from the 29th of 


Auguſt to the 4th of September. In this direction an iſland, 
about four or five miles in circuit, and three leagues from 


the main, was ſeen, in lat. 67 45”, long. 170240 W. 


and called Burney's /land, from an officer of that name on 


board. Beering had proceeded as far as the latitude of 


on this coaſt, in the year 1728, and deſcribed it 
. e accuracy. On the 2d of September the 


ſhips paſſed the Eaſtern Cape, which had been viſited on 
the xxth of Augu/t. 


Proper! 


This land Captain Coo conſiders as 


the T/chukotſkoi Noſs, or eaflern promontory of 
Afia, although the promontory to which Beering gave 
that name is 8 . 

of conſiderable height, joined to the continent by a very 
low, and, to all appearance, narrow neck of land, in lat. 
66 6/, long. 169 38“ W. and is diſtant from Cape 


From this cape the 
South-weſl. On the 3d they reached St. 
in which the ſhips had anchored on the 10th of Auguf, 
or St. Laurence's Day. Proceeding onward, the coaft 
taking a weſterly direction toward the gulf of Anader, 
whither our navigator had no inclination to follow 


ward, until 


» 2 * he- | 
deſirous to aſcertain the extent of that coaſt, and whe- 
ther it was one undivided continent, or partly compoſed: 


of large and projecting iſlands. Having caſt anchor in 
an i eutenant | 

ee. . whether it was part of the American 
continent, or of an iſland. On his return he gave mw 
moſt ſatisfactory information that it was a conſiderab e 
inlet, terminated by a ſmall riyer or creek, wed Terr 
rounded by continental land. In honour of Sir Fletcher 


Worten, then Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and 


now Lord Grantley, to whom Mr. was nearly 5 


N 
lated, Captain Cut named this inlet Norten Sound. 


tends to the northward as far as the latitude of 64 55 , 
— 5 lay in longitude £62* 47” w. "The bay in 
| 


and the ſhips 


which they anchored-is called by the-natives Chacktvole, 


aw — 
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on the American coaſt, thirteen leagues. 
coaſt changes its direction, and trends 
Laurence s Bay, 


5 it, 
1 ly quitted the A/iatic coaft, and ſteered to the ef- peop 
Oe 21 de {xp pon the coaſt of America, being 


ing was ſent to examine the coun- 
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COOK's THIRD VOYAGE. 
Being expoſed to the South and South-weſt winds; the ſta- 


farther to the Souih- tueſt. It is a peninſula | 
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ward; theſe were named Clerke's andi, lat. 


604. 


tion is not ſecure nor deſirable. By aſcertaining this 
point, our navigator reſtored to the American continent 
that ſpace which Mr. Stæblin, in his map, had occupied 
with bis imaginary iſland of Alaſbla x. Here the branches 
of ſpruce-trees were cut down to brew beer. The na- 
tives behaved with great civility, and exchanged fiſh 
for trifles, with great honour and r ularity of dealing : 
iron was their beloved article; four knives, made out of 
an-old iron-hoop, procured near four hundred weight of 
hſh. They were cloathed in deer-ſkins made after the 
ſame manner as prevailed in Nootha ot Ning George's 
Sound, and they had the under lips pierced, and fixed 
ornaments in them. A family of the natives came near 
to the place where a party from the ſhips were cutting 
wood; it conſiſted of an huſband, wife, and infant child, 
and a fourth perſon, who bore the human form indeed, 
but was the moſt deformed cripple ever beheld ; the huſ- 
band was almoſt blind. The teeth of both the man and 
woman were black, and ſeemed as if they had been filed 
down level with the gums, The man was about five 
feet two inches high, the woman was ſhort and ſquat, 
with a plump round face; ſhe was dreſſed in a deer-ſkin 
jacket, with a large hood, and had on wide boots. Hav- 
ing ſtaid here two days, Captain Cook determined to 
proceed to the Sandwich [lands ; but previous to this the 
American coaſt was to be ſearched for a ſupply of water. 
In ſailing ſouthward, two points of land, at no great diſ- 
tance from each other, received the names of Print 
Stephens, and Point Shallow-Water, on account of the depth 
of water there being from ſix to no more than four fa- 
thoms: on which account, as the coaſt could be no 
longer navigated with any degree of ſafety, it became 
highly expedient to quit it, ſo that to the ſouthward of 
this laſt point, which lies in the latitude of 6g, to Shodl- 
Neſs, in latitude 60, the coaſt remains entirely unex- 
plored. Probably,” ſays Captain Cook, it is acceſ- 
ſible only to boats, or very ſmall veſſels. From the maſt- 
head, the ſea appeared to be chequered with ſhoals; the 
water was very much diſcoloured and muddy, and con- 
ſiderably freſher than at any of the places where the ſhips 
had lately anchored +.” From whence it was inferred, 


that a conſiderable river runs into the ſea in this unknown 


On the 20th of September a pretty large iſland was feen, 
and ſoon after another ſmaller one a little to the e- 
63 15 

long 169% 30% W. As no harbour could be 8452 20 
the northern coaſt, our navigator quitted it, and pro- 
ceeded 8. &. W. in ſearch of land which had bien Roe 
on the 29th of Faly, and which was now fallen in with 
on the 23d of September. It is an iſland 30 miles in ex- 
tent, in the direction of north-weſt and ſauth-eaſ, the 
ſouth-eaſt end being Cape Upright, before named. As 
this ſpot appeared to be entirely unknown to the 
Ruſſians, Captain Cook laid claim to it as a new diſ- 
covery, and named it Gore's fand; this appeated to be 
uninhabited, Clerke's [flands, which were afterward found 
to 5 not wholly unknown to the Naſſians, were well 


| After quitting this Aland, Captain Cook ſteered Jauth- 


eaſt by ſouth for Samganoedha, the harbour in which the 
ſhips had before anchored on the iſland of Oonala/bkz. In 
proceeding 'thither, the Reſolution ſprung a leak; to keep 

under which one pump was conſtantly employed; they 
arrived on the ad of Oober. The natives immediately 

repaired to the ſhips, bringing dried falmon and other 
kd, which they exchanged with the ſeamen for tobacco, 


among whom the: whole remaining ſtock on board both 


ſhips had been diſtributed only a few days before; and 
the quantity was not half ſufficient to anſwer their de- 
mands, - notwithſtanding this, (ſo improvident a creature 
is an Engliſh failor !) the men were as profuſe in making 
their bargains, as if they had now. arrived at the port of 
Virginia ; by which means, in leſs than elght-and-forty 


hours, the value of this article of barter was lowered 
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above a thouſand per cent.“. If there were at this time 
any ſeeds of the ſcurvy among the crews of either ſhip, 
the berries which were gathered on this iſland, and the 
ſpruce-beer, which was ſeryed for drink every day, ef- 
ectually eradicated them. The balibut caught here 
were excellent, and: there were few on board who did not 
prefer them to ſalmon. Eight or ten of theſe fiſh were 
generally caught each day, theſe were ſufficient to ſerve 
the people of both ſhips z one of thoſe which were 


caught weighed 254 pounds. On this iſland ſome RA. 


s were met with, who had a dwelling-houſe, ſome 
ſtore-houſes, and a ſloop of about thirty tons burden; 
their buſineſs was to procure ſkins, which they ſent off 
to Kami/chatka. The principal factor was named Eraſim 
Gregorioff Sin 1ſmyleff; he ſhewed to Captain Coot two 
charts, containing the diſcoveries of the Ruſſians in thoſe 


ſeas; in one of which the iſlands diſperſed between the 


2d and 55th degrees of latitude, in the ſpace between 
amtſchatka and America, were laid down; but he aſſured 
the captain, from his own knowledge, that they were 
not well aſcertained, either with reſpect to their num- 
ber or fituation, one-third of them he ſtruck out, declar- 
ing that they had noexiſtence. an 8 
aptain Cook enumerates theſe iſlands, beginning with 
* which lie 2 to er 6 (1 2 2 Iſland, 
at. 55 ; (2:} Maidenai Oftroff, or the Copper , ten 
leagues _ 029 the former, mm direction _ E. by 8. 
or E. S. E.; (3.) Atalou, 52 45, about eighteen leagues 
in extent, in the direction of E. and W. named by Beer- 
ing, Mount Saint Jobn — two inconſiderable iſlands lie 
three or four leagues. from the eat end of it; (4) a 
group of ſix or more iſlands were placed more to the eaff- 


ward, two of which, Atghka and Amlut, are tolerably 


large. A cluſter of ten ſmall iſlands, which was laid 


down in Muller's chart, were ſtruck out, and two other 


iſlands lying nearer to Oonalaſbia, in lieu of which an 


_ iſland called Amegbia was put down. As the iſlands in 
this archipelago lie nearly under the ſame parallels, dif- 
ferent navigators, being miſled by their different reckon- 


ings, eaſily miſtook one iſland or group of iſlands for an- 
— — ; and being well inclined to favour the miſtake, 


flattered themſelves that they had diſcovered new ſpots of 
ground, when they had only found old ones in a different 


— from that affigned to them by their former vi- 


According to Iſnylſf's chart, a paſſage was traced from 
rojecting point of land called Alaſta, northward into 
Bay, converting fifteen leagues of the coaſt, which 
Captain Cook had ſuppoſed to belong to the continent, into 
an iſland, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Oanemal; which 
*<. paſſage,” ſays our navigator, might eaſily eſcape us, as 


ec we were informed that it is very narrow, ſhallow, and 


et only to be navigated through with boats, or very ſmall 
« veſſels . In this inſtance, and in this only, our great 
diſcoverer ſtands indebted to the Ruſſians for the correc- 
tion of a flight error, into which he had fallen with re- 
ſpect to the delineation. of the, weſtern coaſt of North 
America; but it is to him that mankind will ever remain 


indebted for the knowledge pow acquired of that part of 


the world, which, until he viſited it, was altogether un- 
known: and it has been well remarked, that the fic- 


* "tions of ſpeculative geographers in the ſouthern hemi- | 


© ſphere have been continent, in the northern hemiſphere 


44 have been ſeas. If Captain Coal, in his ſecond | 


voyage, annihilated imaginary ſouthern lands, he has 
c made amends in his third voyage, by annihilating 
«6 northern ſeas, and filling up the vaſt ſpace which has 
ac been allotted to them with the ſolid contents of his 
„ new. diſcoyeries- of American land, farther ug and 
4 zorth than had hitherto been traced . Ty 
By the information of the Ruſſian ſuperintendant, it 
appeared that his countrymen bad made ſeveral. attempts 
to gain a footing upon that. part of the Amyrican conti- 


nent which lies contiguous to Oonalaſbla, and the adjoin- 


ing iſlands, but were always repulſed by the natives, 


| whom they deſcribed as a yery treacherous people; they | 


* 
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mentioned two or three captains, or chief men, who had 


| been murdered by them, and ſome of the Ruſſians ſhewed 


wounds which they ſaid they had received there. 

Mr. 1/mylof took leave of Captain Cook on the 21ſt of 
Ofaber, and was entruſted with a letter from that officer 
to the Jords commiſſioners of the admiralty, in which was 
encloſed a chart of the northern coaſt which had been 
viſited. In return, that gentleman gave our commander 
a letter to major Behm, governor of Kamtſchatha, who re- 
ſided at Belſebereiſt, and another to the commanding of- 
ficer at the town of St. Peter and St. Paul. Captain Cook 
deſcribes this Ruſſian as poſſeſſing abilities which might 
en:itle him to an higher ſtation in life than that in which 
he found him; he was tolerably well verſed in aſtro- 
nomy, and in the moſt uſeful branches of the mathe- 
matics. The captain made him a preſent of an Hadley's 
octant; and, though probably it was the firſt he had ever 
ſeen, he made himſelf acquainted, in a very ſhort time, 
with moſt of the uſes to which that inſtrument can be 


| applied 5. There are Ruſſians ſettled on all the principal 


lands between Oonalaſhka and Kamiſchatka, for the ſole 
purpoſe of collecting furs: their great object is the ſea- 
beaver or otter. All theſe furriers are relieved from time 
to time by others ; thoſe who were met with had arrived 
from Okorſt in the year 1776, and were to teturn in the 
year 1781, 7 r | 
| The native inhabitants are to all appearance the moſt 
peaceable and ineffenſive people imaginable, and in point 
of honeſty might ſerve as a pattern to the moſt civilized 
nation upon earth; but this good quality Captain Coat 
thinks has been acquired by their preſent ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion to the Raſſians, rather than reſulting from their na- 
tural diſpoſition. The greateſt harmony was found to 
ſubſiſt between the two nations. The natives have their 
own chiefs in each iſland, and feem to enjoy their liberty 
and property unmoleſted ; but no ſuch thing as an offen- 
ſive or even a defenſive weapon was ſeen among them, fo 
that it is-moſt probable the Ryffians. have diſarmed them: 
nor were any canoes ſeen which belonged to the natives. 
Captain Caoł was once preſent when the chief of Oona- 
laſbka made his dinner upon the raw head of a large halibut 
juſt caught. Before any was given to the chief, two of 
bis ſervants ate the gills, without any other dreſſing be- 
ſides ſqueezing out the ſlime; this done, one of them cut 
off the of the fiſh, took it to the ſea, and waſhed it, 
then came with it, and ſat down by the chief, firſt pulling 
up ſome graſs, upon a part of which the head was laid, 
and the reft was ſtrewed before the chief: he then cut 
large pieces of the cheek, and laid them within the reach 
of the great man, who ſwallowed them with as much fa- 
tisfaction as we ſhould do raw oyſters. When he had 
done, the remains of the head was cut in pieces, and 
given to the attendants, who tore off the meat with their 
teeth, and gnawed the bones like ſo many dogs . 
Their houſes are lighted, as well as heated, by lamps, 
which are ſimple, — yet anſwer the purpoſe very well. 
They are made of a flat ſtone, hollowed on one ſide, like 
a plate, and about the ſame ſize, or rather larger. In 
the hollow part they put the oil, mixed with a little dry 
graſs, which ſerves the purpoſe of a wick. Both men 
and women frequently warm their bodies over one of 
theſe lamps, by placing it between their legs, under their 
garments, and ſitting over it for a few minutes. 
It is a little extraordinary that «penguins, which are 
common in many parts of the world, ſhould not be found 
in this ſea. Albatroſſes too are ſo very ſcarce, that it 
ſhould ſeem this is not their proper climate. The 
learned tell us, ſays Captain Coo, that the ſeeds of 
plants are by various means conveyed from one part of the 
world to another 3 even to iſlands in the midſt of great 
oceans, and far remote from any other land how comes 


it ta paſs that there are no trees growing on this part of 


the continent of America, nor any of the iſflands lying near 
it ? They are certainly as well ſituated for receiving ſeeds, 
by all the various ways I have heard of, as any of thoſe 


| coaſts which. abound in wood. May not nature have 
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denied to ſome ſoils the power of raiſing trees without 
the aſſiſtance of art? As to the drift-wood upon the 
ſhores of the iſlands, I have no doubt that it comes from 
America. For although there may be none on the neigh- 
bouring eoaſt, enough may grow farther up the coun- 
try, which torrents in the ſpring may break looſe, and 
bring down to the ſea; and not a little may be con- 
1 ed og the woody coaſts, though they lie at a greater 
iſtance *. | | 


nections with the women of the iſland,” becauſe they 
were not chriſtians ; „our people,” ſays Captain Cook, 
« were not ſo ſcrupulous; and ſome of them had reaſon 

.to,repent that the females of Oonalaſbta encouraged their 

addreſſes without any reſerve, for their health ſuffered by 

a diſtemper which is not unknown here 4.” The na- 
tives of this iſland are alſo ſubject to cancers, or a com- 
Plaint like it, which thoſe whom it attacks are very 
careful to: conceal. They do not ſeem to be long-lived. 
Captain Cook no where ſaw a perſon, either man or wo- 
man, whom he could ſuppoſe to be ſixty years of age, 
and but very few who appeared to be aboyg fifty. Pro- 
bably their bard way of living may be the means of ſhorten»! 
a8 their damero viugpns) bas ion 140.6 Yo cbain 

On the 26th of Ofober the ſhips put to ſea from the 
harbour of Samganoodba, the commander intending to 
proceed to the Sandwich 1/lands, there to ſpend a few of 
the winter months, in caſe the: neceſſary refreſhments 
could be, procured, and then to direct his . courſe: to 
Kamiſchaitka, ſo, as to endeavour to reach it by the 
middle of May the enſuing ſummer. From the 27th of 
October to the 3d of November, the two ſhips ſuffered 
much by tempeſts, in which a man was killed on board 
the Diſcovery. by the main-tack giving way, at the ſame 
time the boatſwain and two or three men were wounded; 
On the 26th of November the Sandiuich Tflands came in 
view. The north-we/tern part of this group only had 
been viſited the beginning of the year; our navigator now 
fell in with the iſland nearly in the centre, which was 
Called by the natives Motuee. From hence ſeveral canoes 
came off, in one of which was a chief named Terreeobao. 
Some pigs and a little fruit were procured, but without 
caſting anchor. The ſhips proceeded, on the iſt of De- 
cember, to a larger iſland to windward, called Owhybee'; 
the ſummits of the mountains of which, though not of 
any extraordinary height, were ſeen to be covered with 

ſnow to a conſiderable depth, which appeared to have 
lain there ſome time. Here a quantity of ſugar-cane was 
procured, a ſtrong decoction of which was brewed, and 

produced a very palatable beer; but when delivered out 
to the men, none of the crew belonging to the Reſolution 
would taſte it. As there happened to be ſome hops on 
board, they were made uſe of, and greatly improved the 
beyerage. The Captain and officers' drank this ſugar- 
cane beer; which, though very wholeſome, the crew ob- 
jected to as injurious to- their health. - On the ſame 

round they had refuſed to drink the ſpruce-beer which 

Rad been made on their firſt- arrival in King George's 
Saund. The ſhips continued to ply. on the egſtern and 

ſouthern coaſt, until the 17th of January 1779, in order to 
procure refreſhments on better terms; very ſtrict rules, 

with reſpect to the method of carrying on trade, having 

been eſtabliſhed from the firſt, Sometimes not fewer 

than a thouſand canoes were about the ſhips, and plenty 
of proviſions were brought out, particularly pigs; but 

the natives underſtood. trading as well as moſt people; 

and, rather than diſpoſe of their commodities for leſs than 

they thought they were worth, would take them aſhore 
again. A conſiderable quantity of very good ſalt | was 
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purpoſe than to make a ſurrender of 


At length the maſter of the bY mary (Mr. Bligh) be- 
ing ſent out in a boat, found a bay in which was good 
anchorage, and freſh water; into this harbour Captain 

Coo reſolved to ny the ſhips, for the-purpoſe of re- 
fitting them. It is ſituated on the 205 ſide of the iſland, 
in adiſtrict of land which the natives denominated Karakta- 


to viſit for no other 
their perſons. 


| l I 400a, Here the ſhips caſt anchor on the 17th of Fanuary. 
Ide Ruffians declared that they never had any con- 


One of the laſt minutes made by Captain Coo in his 
journal contains an high commendation of the conduct 
of theſe Indians, whilſt the ſhips were plying off their 
coaſt ; on which occaſion he expreſſes himſelf as follows : 
<< I had never met with a behaviour ſo free from teſerve 
and ſuſpicion, in my intercourſe with any tribes of ſa- 
vages, as we experienced in the people of this iſland : it 
was very common for them to ſend up into the ſhip the 
ſeveral articles they brought off for barter, afterward 
they would come in themſelves, and make their bargains 
on the quarter-deck, The people of Otabeite, even aftet 
our repeated viſits,” did not care to put ſo much confi- 
dence in us: I infer from this, that thoſe of Owhyhee muſt 
be more faithful in their dealings with one another than 


the inhabitants of Otabeit are; for if little faith wer 


obſerved among themſelves, they would not be fo read 
to truſt ſtrangers ||.” One of the' firſt remarks of out 
author's continuator, Mr. King, reſpects the alteration 
of conduct in the natives, as ſoon'as the ſhips were in har- 
bour. The immenſe crowd of 'iſlanders which blocked 
up every part of the ſhips, not only afforded opportu- 
nity of pilfering without riſk of diſcovery, but furniſhed 
the means of eſcaping with impunity in caſe. of de- 
tection; ' and there was reaſon to conclude that their 
chiefs'encouraged them in their thefts, for the booty was 
generally traced to the poſſeſſion of ſome man of conſe- 
quence 5. Indeed the inhabitants came off in ſuch aſto- 
niſhing numbers, that the ſides, decks, and rigging of 
| both © ſhips] were ſoon completely covered with them ; 
and a multitude-of women and boys, who had not been 
able to get canoes, came ſwimming round the ſhips in 
ſhoals; many of whoin, not finding room on board, re- 
mained the whole day playing in the water. In order to 
go through the neceſſary duties of the ſhip, the officers 
were obliged, almoſt every hour, to clear the veſſel of the 
concourſe of people, particularly women, that continued 
to flock thither.' On theſe occaſions two or. three hun- 
dred women were frequently made to jump into the wa- 
ter at once, where they continued ſwimming and playing 
about till they could again procure admittance, to the nd 
ſmall amuſement of thoſe on boacaA‚‚. 


| 


The reſpect and veneration which was paid to Captain 
Cool, on his landing, exceeded any thing which he had 
before received, either in this or any former voyage. The 
natives diſtinguiſhed him by the name of Orono, and al- 
though the preciſe meaning of the title could not be 
learned, yet it was unqueſtionable that they meant it aas 
the higheſt poſſible mark of reſpect. Sometimes they ap- 
plied it to an inviſible being, who, they ſaid, lived in 
the heavens; it was found alſo to be a title belonging ta 
a perſonage of great rank and power in the iſland, Who 
reſembled very much the Delai Lama of the Tartars, and 
the eccleſiaſtical emperor of Japan J. This appellation. 
was ſoon followed by a ceremony, of which although the 
full meaning could not be obtained, was highly expreſſive 
of the exalted notions which were entertained of our 
commander. Mr. King conſiders it as an apf, On 
this occaſion an old chief named Noeab performed the” 
principal part. The natives, whoſe lan uage. bore ſo. 
cloſe an affinity' to that of the ſouthern iſlands as to be 
tolerably well-underſtood, deſcribed him as having been 


procured. Many women came on board, and their be- 
| hayiour was ſo totally free from reſerve, that they ſeemed 
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a prieſt, and in his youth à diſtinguiſhed” wartior; but 
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er- during this voyage than in either of the former. It has generally been 

of animals by ſalting in tropical climates. Captain ing brought home ſome barrels of pork which were 
which were taſted by ſeveral perſons in Exgland about Chriflmas 1780, and found to be 
idſhipman on board the Diſcovery, who was afterward appointed a 
made the ſame experiment with ſucceſs 
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the reſpect in which he was held did not - proceed 
from his perſonal accompliſhments, for he was a little 
old man, exhibiting an emaciated figure, his eyes ex- 
F and red, and his body covered with 3 
white leprous ſeurf, the effects of an immoderate uſd 
of the ava, or intoxicating liquor. After ſeveral ce- 
remonies before a number of images, and gratifying 
the captain's ſenſe of ſmelling with the refreſhing 
efMuvia of a dead and putrid bog, Which Xeab held 
for ſome time near his noſe, - many 00g orations, 
and much chanting, in which the principal performer 
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the prieſts, to prevent the intruſion of the natives, con- 
ſecrated the place, by fixing their wands round the wall. 
by which it was incloſed : which fort of religious inter- 
diction they, like the: ſouthern. iſlanders, call taboo; a 
word often repeatad by theſe iſlanders, and of a very 
powerful and extenſive operation. The men, when re- 
queſted, would come acroſs the field with proviſions; 

but no perſuaſions could induce the women to approach 

within the aboo'd ſpace +. 5 
On the 28th of. January the king of the iſland, named 
Terrecobae, and who had viſited our commander whilſt 
the ſhips lay off the iſland of Morute, arrived at the bay: 
he was an emaciated old man, but his heart was trul 

princely. On his firſt arrival he paid a private viſit to 
Captain Coat on board, attended only by one canoe, in 
which were his wife and children. The next day he 


f theſe] viſited the ſhips in great ſtate, ſeated in a large canoe, 


and followed by two others. He was attended by his 
chiefs, who were dreſſed in their richeſt feathered cloaks 
and helmets, and armed with long ſpears. and daggers. 
In the ſęcond canoe came the venerable Kaos, the chief 
of the prieſts, and bis brethren, with their idols wrapped 
in red cloth. Theſe idols were buſts of gigantic ſize, 
made of wicker work, and curiouſly covered with ſmall 
feathers of various colours, wrought in the ſame manner 
as upon their cloaks. Their eyes were formed of large pearl 
oyſters, with a black nut fixed in the centre; their mouths 
were ſet with a double row of the fangs of dogs, to repre- 
ſent teeth, and, together with the reſt of their features, 
were Frangely diſtorted. The third canoe- was filled 
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f the canoes ; on Which they immedi- 
tely Ieft off paddling, and laid don on their faces, till 

has paſſed. Some of the. inferior, chiefs. frequently 
requeſted. to be permitted to make an offering to) 

e Oreo: when, this was granted, they preſented: 
an hog, generally with evident marks of fear in their 
countenances; Kairesleua all the time chanting their ac- 
cuſtomed hymns. The party on ſhore. received (every 
day a ſupply of hogs and vegetables more than ſufficient! 
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in boats; the large hogs were picked out to be ſalted for ſ two years and ſeven months; we do nbt find; in the gc- 
ſea-ſtores, and upwards of thirty pigs and the vegetables | count given of it by Captain Cost or in that by Eis, 
were divided between the two crews*. Such was the ear- |that ſo much as a ſingle Indian trad: been killed by the 
neſt ſolicitude which the natives ſnewed for Lieutenant | order; or with the privity, of the commander of the ex- 
King to remain on the jfland with them, that Terrecobob | pedition; and the only inſtance given, in that long na- 
and Naco waited upon Captain Cook, whoſe ſon they ſup- | vigation, of a man being killed was by # party ſent on 
poſed the lieutenant to be, with a formal requeſt that he | ſhore at Atooi, from the Reſolution, and commanded by a 
might be left behind. The captain, to avoid giving a lieutenant. To à man of humanity, as Captain Ce 
poſitive refuſal to an offer ſo kindly, meant, told them, | had ever ſhewin-himGelFro bey che ef wg duch diſco- 
that he could not part with Mr. King at that time, but | veries, without being compelled to exeteiſe acts of ſede- 
that he ſhould return to the iſland next year, and would | rity,- muſt yield the moſt heart - felt ſatis faction The 
then endeavour to ſettle the matter to, their fatisfac- | dangers to which they bad brem enpuſed during the 
tion . NR Cn Lo ah ) I voyage had, in ſome inſtances, been imminent, but 
A large party of gentlemen from both ſhips having had ever been tranſient; and frequently undiſeo 
agreed to make an excurſion up the country, to examine until paſſed. Their hardſhips and ſufferings tod Hal 
its natural productions, the beneficent Kago no ſooner been much fewer, and leſs ſevere, than on any bther 
heard of it, than he ſent an abundant ſupply of proviſions voyage which had been undertaken for the urpoſe of 
after them, together with orders that the inhabitants of diſcovery. + This great man might be conlöchew en . 
the country through which they were to paſs ſhould giye] having accompliſhed· every object for which he was ſent 
them every aſſiſtance, in their power; and, to complete | out, as there was ſcaree à /poffibility that à ſecond'expet 
the delicacy and diſintereſtedneſs of his conduct, even | dition into the Vonth Sea would berniott ſucceſsful thin 
the people he employed could not be prevailed, on to ac- | that which had been already made S0 univerſal, We 
cept the ſmalleſt preſent f Who would have thought | may ſay, had been the reſearches of this renowned na- 
of finding all the refined liberality of a Timon; the true | vigator, as to enable him to (reſt aſſured) that the fame 
manner of giving, as well as the heart to give; on a ſe- | which he had acquired, of being the greateſt navigator 
eluded and rude ſpot, riſing from the centre of an ocean the world ever ſawi could not poſſibly be in any reſpect 
which embraces nearly half the globe! lleſſened or obfeured by any ſimilar atcbievements which 
1 Whilft the ſhips continued in Karatalooa Bay the na- might be performed in any future age j an aſſurance 
tives entertained the gentlemen, with a boxing- match; which can ſearcbly belong to the moſt diftinguiſhed'#if= 
but theſe games were much inferior, as well in point of play of abilities among the moderns; in any poflidte 
folemnity and magnificence as in the {kill and powers of | walk of excellence. Taking all theſe confideratiohs in- 
che combatants, to what had been , exhibited in the to the account, we may form ſome idea hat were the 
Final. 1flands. Here a ſeaman of the gunner's crew, feelings of our fortunkte as well as able commander 
named William Watman, died. He was an old man, had when ſailing out of the hacbourvof '\Kaatakova to come" 
formerly ſerved as a marine N e e had | plete his ſurvey of the Sandiuich I Aumlir; afid then to pro- 
entered as a ſeaman on board the Reſolution... the year oeed to Tamfabusta. 1 diſciple? of SꝰπD would Main-: 


1772, ſerved in that voyage toward the Squth Pole, was | tain, that having reached the Apex 10f his chatacter⸗ 
admitted into Greenwich Hoſpital on his return, which | then was the moment in which he ſhould | wiſh' to 
he quitted to ſerve his old maſter. on the preſent expedi- die: cd 2997 ee e perf 
tion.” He died of a paralytic ſtroke, and was buried on deer and e e wind attacked the ſhips fur ſeueral 
the Morai. When the grave began to be filled up, old days after failing from this harbour; and on the Sch the 
Kubo and his brethren approached it with great reve : foremaſt of the Refd/utior was diſcovered again to hate 
rence, threw in a dead pig, ſome cocoa- nuts, and plan- given way, the fiſnes Which were put on the head in KR 
taing. For three nights afterward . they: ſurrounded, it, Beorge i or Norm Sound, on the doaſt of | America,” being 
ſacrificing hogs, and performing their uſual ceremonies;| ſprung, andithe partz ſo veryldefective ad to make it abfo>: 
of hymns and prayers, until days break g.. lutely neceſfary to replace them, ad of icourſe toubſtes: 
The behaviour of the warrior chiefs was not indeed the maſt. Fhe ſails alloihad ſuſtained great damage.“ It 
ſo perfectly generous and diſintereſted, in every inſtance, therefore: becairie abſolutely nebeſfary to carry the ſhips 
as that of the prieſts. One of them, in particular, was into ſome harbbur For awhile our navigator remained - 
detected in practiſing very mean impoſitions; but the undetermined: Whether he ſhould” ſeek'our ſome other 
only material injury which our navigators ſuſtained from more eligible retreat on the north ward of Owbyher (fm 
the natives of this iſland was, that ſome of their moſt| which iſland he had not ſtretehed cut far) or turn to 
expert ſwimmers were one day diſcovered under the his former ſtation at length he determined on the latter; 
ſhips, drawing out the filling. nails of the ſheathing, and the twor ſhips caſt anchor on thevery" ſpot "which: 
which they performed very dexterouſly by means of a they had quitted: ſæven days before. At fifſt, the une 
ſhort ſtick with a flint ſtone fixed in the end of it. To pected return of tlie ſhips ſeemed to alarm the natiyes; 
put a ſtop to this ptactice, which endangered the very | but the king ſoon repaired to the fhore, viſited his friend 
exiſtence of the veſſels, ſome ſmall ſhot were fired at the and every thing ſeemed to be reſtored to its former foot 
offenders, but they eaſily got out of their reach by div+ | ing, until the evening of the 13th, When the officer 
ing under the ſhip's bottom; it was therefore thought | who commanded the watering- party ef the Diferuary:* 
| neceſſary to, make an example, by flogging-one of them, reported to Captain Cob, that ſeveral Chiefs had Hf. 
on board the Diſco erg. bled/at the Well near the'beachy driving away the natives 
On the 4th of February, 1779, early in the morning, whom he had hired to aſſiſt the ſailors in rolling down 
the two ſhips unmoored and ſailed out of the bay. On ſ the caſlæs to- the- fore; but: this hoſtiſe· appearanee ſub- 


* quitting this agreeable ſpot, Captain Cook muſt have felt | ſided on Lieutenant King's interpoſition, who received 
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che higheſt poffible ſarisfaction. He had now added to] otters" from” Captain Cook, that if the e ip | 

his other valuable diſcoveries a group of very fine iſlands, | throw ſtones, or. behaved inſolently, a muſket \Joaded-. 
rich in productions, peopled by a race of men poſſeſſing with ball ſhould be fired at the offenders: in conſequence 
many valuable qualities, and ſtrongly impreſſed with re- of which, orders were ſued to the'corporal of matines 
vere nee and eſteem; although not a fingle inſtance” had] to have the pieces of the cestinels loaded with ball 
occurted in which the life of one individual native was] inſtead of ſmall ſhot. Preſently after, a.continual fire 
ſacriſiced as an example to the reſt, and to impreſs, them | of muſkets was heard from the Diſcovery, which was 
with, ſuch apprebenſions as ſhould. check the propenſity obſerved to be dicected at a canoe" that was paddling N 
to commit outrages, and ſerve to preſerve order; ' In- toward- the ſhore in great hafte, And pur ſusd by one of 
* deed; throughout à voyage which had no continued] the ſhip's ſtnall bosts. What offence. cheſe peaple had 
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committed is not ſaid : probably they had ſtolen ſome- 
thing, with which they made off, for they reached the 
ſhare, and eſcaped up the country. The people in 
the boat ſeized a canoe, but not that which conveyed 
away the offenders: this was claimed by a chief named 
Partea (who had been remarkable for his good offices 
in ſupplying the ſhips with neceſſaries) as his property; 
but the commanding officer refuſed to give it up. The 
N which had brought Lieutenant Xing on ſhore, 

lay cloſe by the boat, md the ſailors in her joined their 
comrades againſt Pareta and the other natives. A ſcuffle 

enſued, and this chief was knocked down with an oar., 
The natives I ſupported his cauſe, and at- 
tacked the ſailors. with a ſhower of ſtones, which obliged 
them to ſwim away to gain a rock at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore. The Indians immediately ranſacked the pinnace; 
but Pareea, having recovered from the effects of the blow, 
put a ſtop to their plunder, and with the moſt 'cordial 
good-will made ſigns to the people that they ſhould 

return and take poſſeſſion of her: which being done, 
he promiſed that he would endeavour to recover what- 
ever had been ſtolen out of her. During the follow- 
ing night, the cutter belonging to the Diſcovery was 
ſtolen, ſo that their depredations ſeemed confined to 
what belonged to that ſhip. This irritated Captain 
Cool, and he gave orders to ſtop all the canoes that 
ſhould attempt to leave the bay, intending to ſeize 
and deſtroy them, if he could not recover the cutter by 
fair means. Between ſeven and eight o'clock the next 
morning (the 14th) Captain Cook quitted the Reſolution, 
and went aſhore in the pinnace, in which were Lieute- 
nant Phillips and nine marines; Lieutenant Xing attended 
him in a ſmall boat. They ſoon parted, the one in ſearch 
of the king (as it had ever been the cuſtom of our com- 
mander, in all affrays with the natives, to endeavour to 
get the principal perſonage on the iſland into his cuſtody): 
the other to the beach. Captain Coo#'s orders to Mr. King 
to endeavour to quiet the minds of the natives on 

the ſide of the bay where he was going, by aſſuring them 
that they ſhould not be hurt; to keep bis people toge- 
ther; and to be upon his guard. The captain proceeded, 
wich the lieutenant and nine marines, | to the village 
where the king reſided. He found him calm and un- 
ruffled; to all appearance ignorant of the theft com- 
mitted on the cutter. He readily accepted of an invita- 
tion to ſpend the day on board the Reſolution, and accom- 
| panied the captain to the beach. His two ſons were al- 
ready in the pinnace, and the reſt of the party were 
advanced near the water-fide, when an elderly woman, 
called Kance- Kabareea, the mother of the boys, and one 
of the king's favourite wives, came aſter him, and, with 
many tears and entreaties, beſought him not to go on 
board; agghe ſame time two chiefs, who came along with 
her, laying bold of the king, forced him to fit down, in- 
ſiſting that be ſhould go no farther, + The natives now 
collected in vaſt numbers along the ſhore, and began to 
throng round Captain Cook and their king; upon which 
the lieutenant of marines, by the permiſſion of his cap- 
tain, drew the men up along the rocks, cloſe to the wa- 
ters edge, in a line, at the diſtance of about thirty yards 
from the place where the king wardens > At length 


the captain gave up all thoughts of prevailing upon 7e. 
. him, obſerving to Mr. Phillips, that 


reeoboo to accompany 
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it would be impoſſible to compel him to go on board, 
without the riſk of killing a great number of the inha- 
bitants. Notwithſtanding the jealouſies and ſuſpicions 
which appeared in the chiefs, yet the natives in general 
ſhewed no diſpoſition to attempt the leaſt outrage upon 
any of the party on ſhore, until ſome boats, which had 
been ſtationed acroſs the bay, for the purpoſe of ſecuring 
ſuch canoes as arrived there, having fired at ſome which 
were ory, to get out, happened, unfortunately, to 
Kill a chief of the firſt rank. This tranſaction preſently 
reached the ears of the natives who were collected round 
the commander, and they became inſtantly furious. The 
women and children were immediately ſent away, while 
the men put on their war-mats, and armed themſelves 
with ſpears and ſtones. One of the natives, having in 
his hands a ſtone, and a long iron ſpike, which they call 
a pahooa, came up to the captain, flouriſhing his weapon 
oy way of defiance, and threatening to throw the ſtone. 
'T he captain in vain called on him to deſiſt, and being 
at length irritated by his contumacious inſolence, havin 
a double-barrelled gun, diſcharged a load of ſmall-ſhot 
at him, all of which lodged in the mat which he wore 
for the purpoſe of armour ; ſo that it ſerved only to irri- 
tate and embolden him, as well as the multitude which 
ftood behind. Vollies of ſtones were then thrown at 
the marines; and one of the chiefs attempted to ſtab Mr. 
Phillips with his pabaaa, but failing in the attempt, re- 
ceived from him a blow with the butt-end of his muſket. 
Captain Cvoł now fired his ſecond barrel, loaded with 
ball, and killed one of the foremoſt of the natives. A 
general attack with ſtones immediately followed, which 
was anſwered by a diſcharge of muſketry from the ma- 
rines and people in the boats. The iſlanders, contrary 
to the expectation of every one, ſtood their ground in- 
flexibly'® ; and, before the'marines had time to reload, 
they broke in upon them with dreadful ſhouts and yells. 
What followed was à fcene of the utmoſt horror and 
cbnfuſion. Four of the marines were cut off amongſt 
the rocks, as they were retreating, and fell a ſacrifice to 
ſavage fierceneſs; three more were dangerouſly wounded; 
and the lieutenant, who had received a ſtab between the 
ſhoulders with a pahooa, having fortunately reſerved his 
fire, ſhot the man who had wounded him, whilſt in the 
act of 3 his blow +. Captain Cooł, the laſt time 
he was ſeen diſtinctly, was ſtanding at the water's edge, 
and calling out to the boats to ceaſe firing, and to pull in. 
Some who were preſent thought that the marines, and 
men in the boat, had fired without his orders, and that 
he was deſirous of preventing any farther bloodſhed; and 
if the fact ſtands thus, it is not improbable that his hu- 
| manity coſt him his life; for it was obſerved, that whilſt 
he faced the natives, none of them had offered him any 
violence, but having turned about to give his orders to 
thoſe in the boats, he was ſtabbed in the back, and fell 
with his face into the waterf. On ſeeing him fall, the 
iſlanders ſet up a loud ſhout, and his body was imme- 
diately dragged on ſhore, and ſurrounded by the enemy, 
each ſnatching from the other the dagger which had given 
the wound, and diſcovering a ferocious eagerneſs to have 
a ſhare in his deſtruction. | A} ER 
Such was the ever to be lamented fate of that incom- 
-pafable navigator Captain James Cook, a fate too ſimilar 


to that of Ferdinand Mazellan, the famous Portugueſe 
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4 1 effeftual weapon of defence 
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blameable and fatal ſecurity, 

over the natives, 
t Elks relates 

che beach, Captain 


this cataſtr 
Cook was in the midſt of a crowd. The 


® This firmneſs aroſe from their never having experienced the death-dealing power of fire-arms in any former reneounter. 
is tragical event which is LEM by Mr. King, that the marines had bayonets fi the 
was not made uſe of in à ſervice which threatened, at firſt, to be highly perilous, it diſ- 
in the commander, into which he had probably been lulled by the aſcendancy which he had acquired : 


* 


fixed to their 


wherever he came, and which he thought capable of repreſſing their fury, to whatever height it might be raiſed. _ | 
e very 9 him, — account of the death of the chief reached the multitude on 
jeant of marines, who was at ſome diſtance, firſt ſaw the natives arming, 
called ſeveral times to warn his commander of his danger; but he ſeemed to be under the influence of an infatuation, for he paid no at- 
i upon him, and he was ſeen to puſh them back, exclaimin 


at the ſame time, 
his double- 
at ſome miſ- 


avin 
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Admiral, in the year 1521, who firſt demonſtrated the og from the labours of a ſingle man, than geography 
orbicular form of our globe, by croſſing the South Sea, | has done from thoſe of Captain Cook. In ſhort; if we 
and arriving at the Ea Indies by that unknown route, and | except the ſea of Amur and the Zapaneſe archipelago, 
who loſt his life in a ſkirmiſh with the natives on one of | which till remain imperfectly known to Europeans, 
the Ladrone Iſlands which he had diſcovered, about ſixty | he had completed the hydrography of the habitable 
degrees more to the weſtward, Happy would it have] globe f.“ | | 891 7 
been if Captain Cook had ſearched out an harbour in ſome] After the death of Captain Coat g, the five ſurviving 

part of the iſland of Owhyhee remote from that which he| marines, with the lieutenant, threw themſelves into the 
had before viſited ; he might then probably not huve | water, and eſcaped under cover of a ſmart fire from the 
cloſed his glorious life by an inglorious death. The na- | boats. Lieutenant Phillips had ſcarcely entered the boat, 
tives were certainly diſſatisfied at the return of the ſhips to | when he ſaw one of the marines, who was a bad ſwim- 
 Karakakooa; the conſumption of their animal and vege- | mer, ſtruggling in the water, and in danger of being 
table productions had been very great, and they probably | taken by the enemy: he immediately jumped into the 
found a ſenſible decreaſe in their ſtock.” The liberality, | ſea, to his aſſiſtance, though much wounded himſelf; 
not to ſay profuſion, with which the chiefs had heaped pre- | and, after receiving a blow on the head from a ftone, 
ſents on their gueſts, doubtleſs led to a very improvident | which had nearly ſent him to the bottom, he caught the 
and waſteful uſe of their bounty “. When the ſhips re- | man by the hair, and brought him ſafe off. The boats 
turned, the natives had had leiſure to reflect upon their | were not more than twenty yards from the ſhore during 
conduct, more under the impreflion of ſelf-intereſt than | this whole tranſaction. A conſtant fire was kept up, 
the impulſe of generous feelings. They might be ap- and a few guns were fired from the Reſolution, which at 
prehenſive that a continuance of the like contributions | length compelled the natives to retire. Afterward no 
would be expected, but which they had Joſt their former | effectual attempt was made to bring off the dead bodies, 
zeal for ſupplying. With their diſpoſitions thus ſoured, | or the ſtand of arms, ten of which latter were left in 
the ſlighteſt miſunderſtanding was capable of exciting | poſleflion of the iſlanders. The maſt and ſails were on 
enmity and ill-will, and, among a people who act from | ſhore at the Morai, protected by only fix marines, Lieu- 
their momentary feelings, the progreſſion to open hoſti- | tenant King, all this time, was on ſhore, at the diſtance 
lities was direct and rapid. IM . of only a ſhort mile from the ſcene of action. He aſ- 
We have already given a fketch of the hiſtory of Cap- | ſured the natives of his good intentions toward them; 
tain Cook, previous to his becoming a circumnavigator, | and though they aſſembled in great numbers, yet they 
in the commencement of the account of his firſt voyage | diſcovered no appearance of enmity or ill intentions. 
round the world (page 542), and ſhall here ſubjoin the | Captain Clerke, however, fearing for the ſafety of the 
character drawn of him by Captain King, who, ſuper- | party, and ſeeing, through his teleſcope, the vaſt aſſem- 
added to his own diſtinguiſhed abilities, may be ſuppoſed | blage. of natives, ordered two four-pounders to be fired 
to have received the afliſtance of the moſt able writer of | at them, which happily did no injury to any. one, but 
this age, at whoſe country reſidence he digeſted his pa- effeRually terrified them, by ſtriking a cocoa-nut tree, 
pers for the preſs, which compoſe the third volume of | under which ſome of them were fitting, and ſhivering a 
the account of this voyage. | | rock cloſe to the ſpot where they were aſſembled. - Not- 
„The earlieſt habits of Captain Cog#'s life, the courſe withſtanding the momentary alarm which this ſalute had 
of his ſervices, and the conſtant application of his mind, | occafioned, the natives ſoon after attempted to force this 
all conſpired to fit him for that ſpecies of enterprize | ſmall party from an advantageous ſituation which they 
which was aſſigned. to him, and gave him a degree of | occupied, but were repulſed; and a large reinforcement: 
profeſſional knowledge which can fall to the lot of very] being landed from the ſhips, they became overawed, and 
few. The conſtitution of his body was: robuſt, inured | the maſt, ſails, and aſtronomical apparatus, were carried 
to labour. and capable of undergoing the ſevereſt hard-| off unmoleſted, Until this was effected, every thing was 
ſhips. His ſtomach bore without difficulty the coarſeſt in the moſt critical ſituation; for had they diſcharged 
and moſt ungrateful food. The qualities of his mind | their vengeance on the maſt and ſails, and cut off the 
were of the ſame hardy vigorous kind with thoſe of his | ſmall party on ſhore, which they might eaſily have done, 
body. His underſtanding was ſtrong and perſpicacious ; | the moſt fatal conſequences to the expedition muſt have 
his judgment, in whatever related to the ſervice he was] followed, and it would have been impoſſible to have 
engaged in, quick and ſure. His deſigns were bold and] brought both the ſhips home. ET EO IP 
manly, and, both in the conception and mode of 'execu- | The command of the expedition now devolved on 
tion, bore evident marks of a great and original genius. Captain Clerke, who removed on board the Reſolution, 
His courage was cool and determined, and accompanied | He appointed Lieutenant Gore to be captain of the Diſs 
with an admirable preſence of mind in the moment of | covery, and promoted Mr. Harvey, a; midſhipman, who 
danger. His manners were plain and unaffected. His (Had been with Captain Coo in his two former voyages, 
temper might perbaps have been juſtly blamed, as ſub- to the yacant lieutenantey. Notwithſtanding the fierce 
ject to haſtineſs and paſſion, had not theſe been diſarmed | reſentment which every one on board felt for the loſs of 
by a diſpoſition. the moſt benevolent and humane, But | their beloved leader, yet the many circumſtances Which 
the diſtinguiſhing feature in his character was that unre- | attended that fatal tranſaction ſerving to acquit the na- 
fitting perſeverance in the purſuit of his object, which | tives of any premeditated ill deſigns, prevented that in- 
was not only ſyperior to the oppoſition, the dangers, .and | diſcriminating} deſtruction being poured 2 them, 
the preſſure of hardſhips, but even exempt from the | which might have been immediately effected, if the 
want of ordinary relaxation. During the long and te- force of the two ſhips had been brought to bear upon 
dious voyages in which be -was, engaged, his eagerneſs | the ſhore, where the inhabitants were aſſembled in great 
and activity were never in the leaſt abated. No inci- | numbers, and where their villages ſtood. This modera- 
©, dental temptation could detain him for a moment; and | tion of conduct was entirely owing to the peremptory 
ecuoery interval of recreation was ſubmitted to by him | orders| which were iſſued out by Captain Clerte, who was 
with a certain degree of impatience, if it could not, by deſirous, if poſſible, to reſtore peace without making the 
ſome means, be rendered beneficial to the objects of his ſhore a ſcene of ſlaughter and deſolation. Mr. King, 
purſuit. Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater addi- who was now. firſt lieutenant on board the Diſcovery, 
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* During almoſt four months that the ſhips remained either cruiſing off the coaſt, or in harbour, it was computed that about ſixty 
puncheons of pork, of five hundred weight each, were conſumed by the crews of the two ſhips; beſides which, fixty puncheons more were 
falted for ſea ſtores. The greateſt part of which ſupply was drawn from the iſland of Owhybee, Cook, III. 117, 5 5 | 
. + Captain King's continuation of Cook's third voyage, p. 47—50- 5 | 5 3 22 

i We' are happy to be able to gratify our purchaſers with a very beautiful engraving of Capt. Cook, made, by permiſſion of Sir Joſe 
- Banks, from the only picture to which the captain ever ſat, painted by Mr. Dance, and perfectly preſerving not only the features but 


character of the man. Another engraving from the ſame picture, by Mr. Sherwin, ſells for three half· crow ns. 5 
720 
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having the boats of both ſhips well armed under his 
command, proceeded toward the ſhore, diſplaying a white 
flag, which emblem of peace was received by the na- 
tives with great apparent ſatisfaction. As he approached, 
a chief ſwam to him, and a peremptory demand was 
made of the dead bodies, particularly Captain Coot's; 


which the chief promiſed ſhould be brought the next 
morning. Whilſt this intercourſe was maintained, the 
il intentions of the natives became clearly diſcernible 

the diſguiſe which they had aſſumed. Several 
of them were ſeen drefled in the cloaths of the marines 


who had been killed; and one of the chiefs brandiſhed |. 


Captain Coof's hanger. On the evening of the next day, 


the r5th, after it became dark, two of the natives came 


in a canoe, bringing a ſmall bundle, wrapped up in 
cloth, which contained a piece of human fleſh about 
nine or ten pounds weight, This, they ſaid, was all 
that remained of the body of Captain Cost. That the 
reſt was cut to pieces and burnt; but that the head and 
all the bones, except what belonged to the trunk, were 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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frequently cried out that it was maitai, or, very fine.— 
As there is no doubt that the women who affociated 
with the ſailors on board the ſhips were of the loweſt 
and moſt abandoned upon the iſland, ſuch inſenſibility 
may be conſidered as the natural conſequence of habi- 
tua] profligacy, and not as any peculiar characteriſtic of 
theſe iſlanders. Women of the ſame deſcription at 
Portſmouth or Plymouth, having renounced the ties of 
natural affection, and with no property at ſtake, are as 
likely to behold ſuch. calamitous ſcenes with equal in- 
difference, or rather ſatisfaction. | 

The natives being now convinced that it was not the 
want of _— to. puniſh them which had hitherto 
cauſed their inſults to be paſſed over, deſiſted from giv- 
ing the waterers any farther moleſtation ; and in the 
evening of the 18th, a chief called Happe, a man of the 
firſt conſequence in the iſland, came with preſents from 
Terreeoboo, to ſue for peace. He was diſmiſſed with this 
anſwer, that “until the remains of Captain Cook ſhould 
be reſtored, no peace could be granted,” This chief 


in the poſſeſſion of Terree2boo and the chiefs : that this] informed the captains, that the fleſh of all thoſe who 


part of the body had been allotted to Kaz, the chief of 
the prieſts, to be made uſe of in ſome religious cere- 
mony, but that he had ſent it as a proof of his inno- 
cence and attachment. 
tioned very cloſely, and apart, whether their country- 
men had not eaten the fl:ſh of thoſe men which had 
been killed ? but they teſtified the utmoſt horror at the 
idea, and aſked the officers, if ſuch was the cuſtom 


among them? They afterward enquired, with great 


earneſtneſs and apparent apprehenſion, when the Orono 
would come again, and what he would do to them 
on his return? The ſame queſtion was frequently put 
by other Indians, after this interview; and agrees 


with the general tenour of their conduct toward Cap- 


tain Coat, which proved that they conſidered him as a 
being of a ſuperior nature. It appeared from the ac- 
count given by theſe men, that ſeventeen of their coun- 
trymen had been killed in the firſt action, five of whom 
were chiefs, ſome of them of the firſt rank +. As every 
thing remained very quiet on board the ſhips, and no 
appearances of hoſt:Jiry were diſcerned, the natives be- 
gan to grow bold and infolent. Inſtead of refolving 

ich a conduct into its true motive, they imputed it to 
a want of power to puniſh. On the 17th the boats of 
both ſhips were manned, and ſent aſhore for water, as 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure. a fupply : the Di 
covery was alſo warped cloſe to the beach, in order to 
cover that ſervice. No ſooner had the party landed 


than the natives became extremely troubleſome, har- 


raſſing them with ſtones, ſo that the great guns were 
fired from the ſhip, and the ſeamen were ordered to ſet 
fire to ſome ſtraggling houſes which had afforded a re- 
treat to the aſſailants. - Being thus furniſhed with an 
opportunity of gratifying their thirſt of revenge, they 
general devaſtation over the place, and even the 
venerable habitations of the friendly prieſts, which lay 
contiguous, were deſtroyed in their undiſtinguiſhing 
fury. It afterward appeared that thoſe men, conſcious 
of their baving taken no part in theſe ſcenes of violence, 
and relying on the aſſurances which the officers had 
wen that their perſons and rty ſhould be ſafe, 
— removed any of their effects into the interior 
country, as the teſt of the inhabitants had done, ſo that 
with their dwellings they loſt all their property, includ- 
ing every thiag which they had collected from the ſhips. 
One circumſtance, during all theſe commotions, is very 
remarkable: the women of the iſland, who were on board 
_ the ſhips, never offered to leave them, nor diſcovered 
the ſwalleſt apprebenſions, either for themſelves or their 
countrymen on ſhore. So entirely unconcerned did they 


Theſe two Indians were queſ 


had been murdered, together with the bones of the 
trunks, had been burnt. That the limb- bones of the 
marines had been divided among the inferior chiefs; and 
that thoſe of Captain Coat had been diſpoſed of in the 
following manner: the head to a great chief named 
Kahoo-opeon, the hair to another named Maia. maira, 
and the legs, thighs, and arms, to Terreeoboo. On the 
1th Eappo again came on board the Reſolution, dreſſed 
in great ſtate, bringing with him the boncs of Captain 
Cook, wrapped in a large quantity ot fine new cloth, and 
covered with a ſpotted cloak of black and white feathers. 
They conſiſted of both the hands of Captain Cool entire, 
which were well known from a remarkable ſcar in one 
of them, which divided the thumb from the fore-finger ; 
the ſkull, but with the ſcalp ſeparated from it, and the 
bones that form the face wanting; the ſcalp, with the 
hair upon it cut ſhort, and the ears adhering to it; the 
bones of both arms, with the fkin of the fore arms 
hanging to them; the thigh and leg bones joined toge - 
ther, but without the feet. The ligaments of the joints 
were entire, and the whole bore evident marks of having 
been in the fire, except the hands, which had the fleſh 
left upon them, and were cut in ſeveral places, and 
crammed with ſalt, apparently with an intention of pre- 
ſerving them. The fcalp had a cut in the back part of 
it, but the ſkull was free from any fracture. The lower 
Jaw and fect, which were wanting, Eappo ſaid had been 
ſeized by different chiefs ; but theſe were brought the 
next morning, together with the barrels of his gun, 
his ſhots, and ſome other trifles. From this chief, in- 
formation was likewife obtained concerning the cutter; 
that fatal theft which had coſt Captain Cook his life ! 

It had been ſtolen. by Pareea's people, probably in re- 
venge for the blow which he had received, and was 
broken up the day following. On the 21ſt in the af- 

ternoon, the bones of this great commander having been 
put into a coffin, and the funeral ſervice being read 
over them, they were committed to the deep with due 
military honours. ©** What our feelings were on this 
occaſion,” ſays Mr. Ling, I leave the world to con- 
ceive; thoſe who were preſent know that it is not in 
bn ey to expreſs them . 8 

| "The foremaſt of the Reſolution being at length ſtep- 
ped, which operation had been attended with conſide- 
rable difficulty, and ſome danger, on account of the 
rottenneſs of the ropes, which cauſed the purchaſe fe- 
veral times to give way, on the evening of the 22d of 

February, 1779, the two ſhips. weighed and ſtood out 
of the bay. The natives were collected in great num- 
bers on the ſhore, and, as the ſhips paſſed along, re- 


. appear,” , who were on deck when the | ceived the laſt farewels of thoſe on board with every 
town was in flames, ſeemed to admire the ſight, and mark of affection and good- will. | . 
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SECT. II. 


Captain Clerke's Attempt to navigate the North Sea, in the 
Year 1779; his Death; and the Return of the Ships to 
England by the Route of the Eaſt-Indies. | | 


A LL the time that the ſhips had laid in Karakat:oag 
Bay, when they firſt touched there, Captain Clerke 
boured under ſuch a decline of health that he ſcarce 
ever quitted his ſhip to go on ſhore; and with a body 


waſting and decaying, but with a mind ſtill ardent and 


zealous for the cauſe in which he was embarked, he now 
proceeded to accompliſh what ſtil] remained of the pur- 
poſes of the expedition, Our commander paſſed the 
ſmall iſlands of Tahorowa, Ranai, and Moratoi, without 
ſtopping at either. On the 27th he brought the ſhips 
to an anchor off the iſland of Woahoo; dat the water 
proving brackiſh, it was determined to proceed to 
Ataot, where our navigators had been well provided 
and entertained the preceding year. Here the ſhips ar- 
rived on the iſt of March, and immediately ſeveral men 
in canoes came alongſide ; but they were obſerved 
not to welcome their viſiters with the ſame cordiality 
in their manner, and ſatisfaction in their countenances, 
as at the former viſit, Theſe Indians no ſooner got on 
board, than one of the men began to relate, that the ſai- 
lors had left a diforder amung the women, of which 
many perſons of both ſexes had died. He was himſelf 
afflicted with this diſeaſe, and gave a very full and mi- 
nute account of the various ſymptoms with which it 
had been attended. The next day an affray happened 
on ſhore between the watering-party and the natives, 
occaſioned by the rudeneſs of the latter in preſſing into 
the line, for which a marine gave one of them a ſlight 
pe” with a bayonet; but by the ſpirited exertions of 

r. King, who commanded the party, and his prudent 
moderation, the miſunderſtanding ſubſided, but not 
without bloodſhed, for a man and woman were ſhot. 


All the chiefs had abſented ' themſelves, and without 


their interpoſition the common people had ever been 
found to be turbulent and unmanageable. The next 
day the beach was deſerted of natives, the Janding-place 
and lake being found to be zaboved with white flags, 

whence it was concluded that ſome of the chiefs 
had viſited thoſe parts in the night. A oo or two 
after, two or three chiefs came on board the ſhips, and 
apologized for the conduct of the people. They in- 
formed the commander that the government of too; 
was in diſpute between Toneoneo, who held it when 
Captain Coo was there the laſt year, and a boy named 


Teauee, both of whom were the grandſons of Perre- 


orannee king of Wahoo, by different fathers. To the 
former of theſe the government of Atooi had been aſ- 
ſigned, and that of Onecheoto to the latter, by their 
grandfather, who, of courſe, claimed the fupreme power 
over both iſlands, This quarrel had ariſen about the 


goats which Captain Coo# had left there, the right of. 


property in which was claimed by Toneoneo. A few days 
fore the arriyal of the ſhips, a battle had been fought 
in conſequence of this diſpute, in which Toneoneo had 
been worſted. The mother of Teavee, who had mar- 
ried a ſecond huſband, a chief of Atooi, and at the head 
of a powerful faction there, had formed a deſign of im- 
proving this ſucceſs to the driving of Toneoneo out of the 

Hand, and advancing her ſon to the government. On 


5 


the 6th, the mother and ſiſter of the young prince, 


and his father-in-law, with many other chiefs of that 
party, came on board the Reſolution, and made ſeveral 
curious and valuable preſents to Captain Clerke; among 
the.reſt ſome fiſh-hooks, which they aſſured him were 
formed of the bones of his old friend, the father of Ter- 
recoboo, who had been killed in an unſucceſsful deſcent 
upon the iſland of Moaboo; and the prince's ſiſter pre- 


— 


COOK's THIRD VOYAGE. 


| ſented him with a fly-flap, the handle of which was # 
human bone, and had been given her as a trophy by 
her father-in-law. Young Teavee was not of the com- 
| pany, being engaged in performing ſome religious ce- 
remonies in conſequence of the victory obtained, which 
ceremonies were to continue twenty days. n 
Whilſt this party was in the ſhip, Toneones like- 
wiſe paid a viſit to Captain Clerte; but when be heard 
that the dowager-princeſs' was on board (whoſe ambi- 
tion appears to have been the principal ' cauſe of the 
war) be could ſcarcely be prevailed upon to aſcend, 
This reluctance did not ſeem to ariſe from any appre- 
henſion which he entertained concerning his own ſafety, 
but from a diſlike to meet one to whom he bore fo 
ſtrong an enmity. Their meeting was ſilent, but with 
angry and lowering looks on both ſides. He ſtaid only 
a ſhort time, and ſeemed much dejected; but the at- 
tendant women upon the princeſs, both at his entering 

and going away, proſtrated themſelves. before him. It 
appeared very extraordinary, that a perſon who' was 
then in a ſtate of actual hoſtility, and was preparing for 


in the power of his enemies; and it ſhould ſeem, from 
thence; that the civil diſſentions, which are frequent 


out much acrimony, and that the depoſed governor 
continues to enjoy the rank of an Eree *.—It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile that inſulting triumph over a dead ene- 


this mildneſs toward a living foe; and equally hard to 
account for ſuch an accommodation of feelings to times 
and circumſtances, among Indians, who are, in general, 
entirely under the influence of that paſſion which has 
poſſeſſion of them. 5 „ 
On the 8th, the two ſhips ſailed for Oneebeow, ano- 
ther of the Sandwich Iflands, where they anchored in the 
afternoon. ' Mr, Bligh went fo far to the north as to 
ſatisfy himſelf that Oreehoua was a ſeparate iſland from 
' Onecheow. '' On the 13th they finally took leave of this 
Cluſter, and farled to the we/fward. The fight of men 
of war and tropical birds, with many boobies, not many 
days after, indicated the vicinity of land, but it was not 
their fortune to meet with any. Captain Clerke in- 
\tended to have kept for ſome time within the tropical 
latitudes, in hopes of making diſcoveries ; but the un- 
ſettled ſtate of the weather, together with light winds, 
determined him to ſteer north-2we/t by north. On the 
29th of March the thermometer was generally at 80*; 
and ſometimes at 83% At that time there was a con- 
ſiderable ſwell from the N. W. and in no period of the 
voyage did the ſhip roll fo violently, On the 4th of 


o 


they loſt the trade-winds, in lat. 29® 50. 
The ſtanding orders fabliſhed by Captain Cook, of 
airing the bedding, placing fires between decks, waſh- 
ing them with vinegar, and ſmoking them with gun- 
powder, were obſerved without intermiſſion. For ſome 
time even the occupation of mending the ſailors old 
jackets had riſen into a duty both of Tiffculey and im- 
portance: for in ſhips of war the ſailors are fo accuſ- 
tomed to be directed in the care of themſelves by their 
officers, that they loſe every idea of foreſight, and con- 
tract the thoughtleſſneſs of infants, The experience 
they had had during the voyage to the north the pre- 
ceding year, might have made them ſenſible of the ne- 
ceflity of paying ſome attention to thoſe concerns; but 
if ſuch reflections ever occurred to them, their impre(- 


| 


to the tropical climates, their fur jackets, as well. ; 
the reſt of their warm covering, were kicked: about the 


known in both ſhips, that they were to make anothe; 


picked up by the officers, and, being carefully laid by, 
were now reſtored to. the owners +. On the xoth the 
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another battle, ſhould truſt himſelf, almoſt alone, with= _ 


throughout all the South Sea iſlands, are carried on with- 


my, in which theſe iſlanders indulge themſelves, with 


April they got out of the tropical regions; on the 6th - 


ſion was ſo tranſitory, that upon the return of the ſhips _ | 


decks, as things of no value, though it was/generally 


voyage toward the pole. Theſe diſcarded habits were 
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ſhips croſſed. the track of the Spaniſb galleons from the 
HManillas to Acapulco; and expected to have fallen in with 
the iſland of Reia de Plata, which De Lifle lays down 
as in lat. 33* 307 N. long. 166 E. The next day, ſe- 
veral bunches of ſea- weed, and a log of wood, were 
ſeen, but no other ſigns of land appeared ®. A leak had 
ſor ſome time been ſtarted on board the Reſolution, 
which was kept under by the hand pumps until the 13th 
of April, . when. the water which had lodged in the 
coal-hole, not finding 2 ſufficient vent into the well, 
forced up the platforms over it, and in a moment ſet 
every thing afloat, - Two days were employed in very 
laborious exertions, when an hole being cut through the 
bulk-head, or partition, that ſeparated the coal-hole 
from the fore-hold, a free paſſage was made for the 
body of water into the well ; bur one-half of the peo- 
ple were kept conſtantly pumping and baling until this 
was accompliſhed. On the 19th of April the air began 
to be exceedingly cold, and though the wind blew from 
the S. E. the thermometer remained at the freezing 
point, On the 23d the peninſula of Kamchatka came 
in ſight, preſenting mountains covered with inow. For fix 


days afterward contrary winds prevented the ſhips reach- 


ing the bay of Awatſta, which lies near its ſouth-eaſtern 
extremity. They had no ſooner entered it than the letter 
which Mr. 1/malsf had given Captain Cob, when at 
Oonaleſbla, was ſent on ſhore, and proved of the molt 
eſſential ſervice, as the officer who commanded at the 
town of St. Peter and St. Paul (a ſetjeant in the Ruſ- 
ſian ſervice) was greatly alarmed at the appearance of 
ſuch a- phænomenon as two large ſhips ſailing into 
that bay, and ſuppoſed them to be pirates. 
No appearance of ſpring had yet cheered this dreary 
region. Here the ſhips could not be ſupplied either 
with proviſions or naval ſtores, without orders being 
received from Bolcberelſt, where the governor of Kamt/- 
chatia reſided; and ſuch were the reſtrictions laid by 
the Ruſſian government, that neither the commander, 
bis people, nor the natives, durſt go on board the ſhi 
until permiſſion had been obtained from thence. Io 
this place, therefore, diſpatches were ſent off on the 
29th about noon, on a fledge drawn by dogs over the 
ſnow; and early in the morning of the 3d of May an 
anſwer arrived. The diſtance from this port to Bolche- 
retſe, by the uſual route, is about 135 Engliſb miles; fo 
that they were little more than three days and a half in 
performing a journey of 270 miles. Indeed ſuch is the in- 
credible ſpeed of the dogs which draw theſe ſledges, that 
the commander of _ Kami/chatha informed Mr. Xing, that 
the journey from St. Peter and St. Paul to Bolcheretſk, and 
back again, was generally performed in two days and 
an half, and that he had once received an expreſs from 
the latter place in three and twenty hours +, 
On the return of this courier all reſtraints in the in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants and the ſhips ceaſed; 
but 2 ſupply. of proviſions for thoſe on board was not 
much facilitated, as all the live cattle at the place conſiſted 
of two heifers. Captain Clerke therefore found it neceſ- 


fary to difpatch 'Lieutenant Jag to Bolcheretſe (which 
ide of the peninſula, at 


lies on the weſtern or oppoſite fide 
the entrance of the fea of Ototſe), in order to obtain ne- 
ceſſaries. With him went Mr. H/ebber, who, being ac- 
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| quainted with the German tongue, was to act as an in- 
terpreter, The inclemency of the weather detained 
them from ſetting out for three days; but on the 7th of 
May they proceeded to the entrance of the river of Awat- 
ſta, where they were met by the country boats, and pro- 
ceeded along the river, which runs thirty miles up the 
country. Six men, ſome of whom were Cofſacks, and 
ſome Kamtiſchadales, were employed in driving each boat 
along, againſt the ſtream, with poles ; three ot theſe men 
were ſtationed at each end of the boat. They laboured with 
great perſeverance for ten hours, without flinching, in 
which time they made but one halt. The firſt night was 
pailed under a margu#e, which our travellers had brought 
with them, and which was erected on the ſhore. The 
next day they arrived, about noon, at an rug or 
village called Karatchin, conſiſting of three log-houſes. 
Here they were entertained by the Torion or chief of the 
place, whoſe wife diſplayed her {kill in cookery. ** Whilſt 
we were at dinner in this miſerable hut,” ſays Mr. King, 
the gueſts of a people with whoſe exiſtence we had 
before been ſcarce acquainted, and at the extremity of 
the habitable globe, a ſolitary, half-worn pewter ſpoon, 
whoſe ſhape was familiar to us, attracted our attention, 
and on examination we found it ſtamped on the back 
with the word Landon. I cannot paſs over this circum- 
ſtance in ſilence, out of gratitude for the many pleaſant 
thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances 
it excited in us. Thoſe who have experienced the effects 
that long abſence and extreme diſtance from their native 
country produce on the mind, will readily conceive the 
pleaſure ſuch a trifling incident was capable of giving +.” 
The remainder of the journey was performed on ledges ; 
and as the thaw was too powerful for travelling in the day- 
time, they were obliged to take the night for their ex- 
pedition, when the cold again rendered the ſurface of the. 
ſnow hard and firm. On the 10th arriving on the banks 
of the Belchereta river, they embarked in canoes for the 
town; having then to proceed eighty miles; in which 
paſlage they were ſo much impeded by the ſhallows, that 
they did not arrive until the 12th. 0 „„ 

Major Behm, the governor, received his viſitants with 
great cordiality ; Captain Shma{zff, the ſecond in com- 
mand; and the whole body of merchants in the place, 
behaved with the utmoſt politeneſs and attention. Our 
two travellers had then been abſent from their own coun- 
try almoſt three years, and they felt the moſt painful 
diſappointment at finding that the governor could com 
municate no information, reſpecting England, of a much 
later date than their departure from it. W aan | 

The floops were not then arrived with their annual 
ſupply of neceſſaries from Oket/ſe ; but the major, with 
great liberality, imparted from the ys ſtock of provi- 
lions which remained, to the neceſſities of the ſtrangers, 


abſolutely refuſing to take any bills for their value on the 
victualling office in London, which Mr. King preſſed him 


to accept : at the ſame time ſaying, that he was certain he 
could not oblige his miſtreſs more, than in giving every 
aſſiſtance in his power to her good friends and allies 
the Engliſh, and it would give her: particular ſatisfac- 


tion to hear, that in. ſo remote a part of the world, ber 
dominions had afforded uy OE to ſhips engaged in 
ſuch ſervices as theirs |. Inſtead of taking bills, be would 
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It app to lie near two 


s more to the weſtward. See the Map. 


+. Cook, e Id? III. 200. 


Hey far this viſit of the Englih, to a part of the world which before was fo unknown to every European nation, except the Ruſſians, 
v 7 agreeable to the views and politics of the court of Peterſburg, is hard to ſay, The exact delineation which. was obtained hotk 
of the Zfazic and American coaſts, as well as the intervening iſlands, with the intelligence reſpecting the fur trade on the latter continent, 
would certainly have been in the higheſt degree acceptable, could that nation have been the ſole depoſitory of the ſecret ; but as the world is 
Bow informed of the lucrative commerce which may be carried on in thoſe parts, that power may entertain apprehenſions for the ſecurity of fo, 
beneficial a monopoly. However, one conſiderable advantage the Ruſians immediately reaped from this voyage, as it induced the Tjzhut/ki to 
make a voluntary offer of becoming tributary, Theſe were the only people inhabiting the north of Ala, who had maintained their indepen- 
dence, and withſtood all the attempts made by the Rufians to reduce them. The laſt expedition againſt them was in the year 1750, and 
terminated, after various ner in the retreat of the Rufſian foi ces, and the lols of the commanding officer. It happened very ſortunately 
for the credit of our navigators, that the very day on which Mr. King arrived at Bolcheretſt, the goyernor had received diſpatches from the _ 
Ruſan ſort which was ereRed on the Ingiga, the frontier ſettlement toward thoſe people, acquainting him, that the T/ehutſei had ſent a de- 
pulation to that uw, with propoſitions of friendſhip and a voluntary offer of tribute. They made no ſeruple to declare, that they were 
induced to this act of jubmiſſion, from having been viſited by two very large Raſſian boats, the latter end of the laſt ſummer, + That the people 
who were in them treated the inhabitants with great kindneſs, and had entered into a league of friendſhip and amity with them; and that, 16 
Tying on this friendly diſpoſition, they came to ſettle a treaty on ſuch terms as might be acceptable to both nations. We felt no ſmall fatisfac- 
tion,” continues Mr. King, © in having, though accidentally, ſhewn the Raſſiant, in this inſtance, the only true way of collecting tribute and ex- 
tending their doniinior s, and in the hopes that the good underſtanding which this event had given riſe to, may reicue a brave people from the 
{ume invaſions of ſuch powerful neighbours,” Cock, III. 217. 4, Wy | | | 
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only take a bare atteſtation of the particulars with which 
they were furniſhed, that it might be tranſmitted to his 
court, as a certificate of having performed his duty “. 

A private application having. been made to a principal 
merchant in the town for ſome tobacco for the ſailors, 
who, owing to their improvident conduR, - had been 
without that favourite weed ever ſince they had quitted 
Oonalaſhka, immediately four bags of this article, weigh- 
ing upward of 100 pound weight each, were lodged in 

the houſe which was appointed for the reſidence of 
Mr. King and his companion, as a preſent from the go- 
vernor and the garriſon to the ſailors. At the ſame time 
twenty loaves of fine ſugar, and as many pounds weight 
of tea were preſented to the officers of the ſhips. Ma- 
dame Bebm alſo preſented Captain Clerke with freſh 
butter, honey, figs, rice, and. ſome other articles. In 
vain did the gentlemen try to reſtrain this profuſion of 
bounty; being convinced that they were receiving al- 
moſt the whole ſtock of the garriſon : the conſtant an- 
ſwer the major returned was, Lou have ſuffered a 
great deal,” and muſt needs be in diſtreſs.” Indeed the 
length of time they had been out, ſince they touched at 
any known port, appeared to the Ruſſians incredible +. 
On the 46th the gentlemen quitted Bolcheretſk on their 
return, and were accompanied by Major Behm, who had 
reſigned the government to Captain Shmaleff. They reach- 
ed the town of St. Peter and St. Paul on the 21ſt, having 
been a fortnight abſent on this embaſſy. The ſailors, to 
expreſs their gratitude for the bountiful ſupply of tobacco, 
voluntarily requeſted their captains, thar. their allowance 
of grog might be ſtopped, and the ſpirit preſented. in 
their names to the garriſon of Belcheretſt. The major, 
however, would not accept of this grateful effuſion of the 
tars; but Captain Clerke and the reſt of the officers gave 
an equal quantity of rum for the garriſon, with a dozen 
or two of Cape wine for Madame Behm. 3 
As the major was ſoon to ſet off for Peterſburg, he 
offered to charge himſelf with any diſpatches the gentle- 
men of the ſhips might wiſh to entruſt to his care, Cap- 
tain Clerke moiſt gladly availed himſelf of this opportu- 
; Hity to convey ſome papers relating to the voyage, to be 
delivered to the Engliſh ambaſlador at the Ruſſian court: 
and being ſenſible that a very hazardous part of the voy- 
age ſtill remained to be undertaken, he determined to ſend 
the whole of the journal of Captain Coo, with that part 
of. his own which completed the period from his com- 
; mander's death until the arrival of the ſhips at Kamtſchat- 
ka, together with a chart of all the diſcoveries. Mr. Bath 
and Mr, King, by the ſame conveyance, tranſmitted a ge- 
. neral account of their proceedings to the board of lon- 
gitude; which put the admiralty in poſſeſſion of a com- 
plete hiſtory of the principal occurrences during the 
voyage. On the 26th the major took leave, on his re- 
turn to Boleberetſt. The intrinſic value of the private 
preſents which were received from this noble-hearted 
Liuonian, excluſive of the ſtores, which might be car- 
ried to the public account, according to Mr. Xing, muſt 
have amounted, reckoning the current prices of the ar- 
ticles in that country, to upward of two hundred pounds; 
but this generoſity, extraordinary as it muſt appear in 
itſelf, was exceeded by the delicacy with which all his 
favours were conferred ; and the ſtudied manner in which 
he endeavoured to prevent thoſe who received them from 
feeling the weight of obligations which he knew they 
nad no means of-requiting., Nor did he ſhew himſelf 


leſs mindful of their future wants; and, as he ſuppoſed it 


more than probable that a paſſage either to Europe or the 
Za Indies would not be diſcovered, and therefore that 
the ſhips would return to Kamtſchatka at the fall of 
- the year, he obtained from Captain Clente a lift of ſuch 
cordage and flour as the ſhips. would ſtand in need of, 
and promiſed that they ſhould be ſent from Okotſt, and 
/ wait his return. He likewiſe: gave the Captain a pa- 
per, enjoining all the 
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might happen to fall in with, to render him every aſ- 


ſiſtance in their power 1. 

Such was the remedileſs ſtate of Captain Clerke's 
health, that neither the repoſe which he enjoyed in the 
harbour, nor a milk and vegetable diet, with which he 
was ſupplied by the humane aſſiſtance of a kind-hearted 
prieſt, named Romano Vereſhagen, who officiated at a 
village called Paratounca, about ſixteen miles diſtant 
from the town of St. Peter and St. Paul, could reſtore 
that worthy officer; on the contrary, he declined ra- 


bilitated and waſting as he was, he reſolved to employ 
the very laſt remnant of his life in a ſecond atteinpt to 
find out a northern paſſage.— o much was he animated 
with the zeal of his great maſter and exemplar? 
Whilſt the ſhips lay here, the carpenter's mate, named 
Fobn Macintoſh, died. He had laboured under a dyſen- 
tery ever ſince the departure of the ſhips from the Sand- 


wich lands; he was the fourth perſon who had been 


loſt by ſickneſs during the voyage, but the firſt who 
could be ſaid, from his age, and the conſtitutional ha- 
bits of his body, to . 
chance with the reſt of his comrades of living to re- 
turn home. This man was ſuppoſed to be about ſixty 
years of age \. | | 

On the arrival of the ſhips, the Ruſſian hoſpital was 
found to be in a condition truly deplorable, an inveterate 
ſcurvy prevailing there very generally. Captain Clerke 


and ordered a ſupply of ſour krout, and malt for wort, 
to be furniſhed for their uſe z which produced the moſt 
ſalutary effects in a very ſhort time. | 

On the 6th of June, twenty head of cattle arrived, 


tuated on the river of Kamtſchatha, near a hundred miles, 
in a ſtraight line, from the bay. The Kamiſchadales had 
been ſeventeen days in driving them down, notwithftand- 
ing which they were in good condition. So large a ſup- 
ply of rye-flour was obtained, that the crews were put 
on full allowance of bread, which they had not been 
indulged in ſince they left the Cape. 1 
On the 15th of June, the ſhips cleared the harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Before day-light on that day 
they were ſurpriſed with a rumbling noiſe, reſembling 
diſtant hollow thunder; and when the day broke, the 
decks and ſides of the ſhips were ſeen to be covered with 
a fine duſt, like emery, near an inch thick: the air, at 
the ſame time, continued loaded and darkened with this 
ſubſtance, which proceeded from a volcanic mountain, fi- 
tuated to the north of the harbour. It was ſo thick and 
black that the body of the hill could not be diſtinguiſhed. 
About twelve o'clock, and during the afternoon, the ex- 
ploſions became louder, and were followed by ſhowers 
of einders, which were in general about the ſize of peas, 
though many of thoſe which were picked up upon the 
deck were larger than an hazel-nut: along with the ein- 
ders fell ſeveral ſmall ſtones, which had undergone no 
reg or village, which were of the ſize of a gooſe's egg. 
n the evening dreadful thunder and lightning came on, 
which, with the darkneſs of the atmoſphere, and the ſul- 
phureous ſmell of the air, produced altogether a moſt 
aweful and terrifying effect. The ſhips were at that 
time. about eight leagues from the foot of the moun- 
tain. | 44 4 "uf 4 
The aſpect of the country was now very different 
from what it preſented on their firſt arrival. The ſnow, 
excepting what remained on the tops of ſome very high 


| change from the action of fire; ſome ſtones fell at the 


mountains, had diſappeared; and the ſides of the hills, 


which in N parts were well wooded, were 8 
with a beautiful verdure. Captain Clerke kept within 
ſight of the coaſt of Kamr/charka, as much as the weather 
would permit, in order to aſcertain its 'pofition ; and the 


ſubje&s of the empreſs, whom he 


reſult of his navigation. ſerved to diſprove, in almoſt 
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4 A very coſtly ſervice of plate has ſince been preſented 'by the board of admiralty to the majors for eee 
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pidly whilſt making uſe of theſe reftoratives. Yet, de- 


ad, on ſetting out, an equal 


put them all under the care of the ſurgeons of the ſhips, 


by order of the commander of Yerchnei-o/long, a place fi- 
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every particular, the manner in which that coaſt is laid 
2 by Muller. In this ſecond navigation of the 
ſerth Sea, the fartheſt advance which the ſhips were ca- 
pable of making was to lat. 70* 26/, and in the longitude 
165* 6 W. which was eighteen ſeconds ſhort of the 
point which Captain Cot teached the preceding year, in 
a direction a little more than two degrees to the weſ?- 
warg of his courſe, and juſt a month earlier in the ſum- 
mer, being on the 18th of July. The remainder of that 
month was employed in navigating this ſea in various 
directions, gr 2 0 proceeding to the ſouthward ; and 


on the 31ſt the ſhips repaſſed Beering's Straits, which | 
ſeparates the two continents, to the great joy of all on] iſlands laid down by D' Anville, and called by him the Three 
board, who ardently longed for a termination of their 
and perils. Leaving Clerke's and Gore's iſlands, 


had been difcovered and named by Captain Coat, and, in confirmation of the conjecture of Mr. 


ſufferings 
whi ec 
to the eaf{ward, our navigator traverſed a large extent 
of ocean without meeting with any land. On the 18th 
of Anu the ſhips again entered Auuatſta Bay; but the 
day before, Captain Clerke breathed his laſt. His re- 
mains were interred on ſhore, and Captain Gore, to whom 
the chief command now devolved, put up, in the church 
of Paratounca, an eſcutcheon, prepared by Mr. Webber, 
with an inſcription upon it, ſetting forth Captain Cler#e's 
age and rank, and the object of the expedition in whic 
he was engaged at the time of his deceaſe. In this bay 
the ſhips continued until the gth of October. | 
The commerce of this country is carried on by a com- 
_ pany of merchants eſtabliſhed by the preſent empreſs. This 
company originally conſiſted of twelve, and three more have 
ſince been added to it. They are diſtinguiſhed by wearing 
a gold medal, as a mark of the empreſs's encouragement 
and protection of the fur-trade. Formerly they carried on 
their concerns entirely by barter, but of late years every 
article is bought = | fold for ready money only, and 
the quantity o 1 in circulation in ſo poor a country 
is ſurpriſing. The furs ſell at an high price, and the ſi- 
tuation and habits of life of the natives call for few ar- 
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de further improvement of geography, Captain Gore de- 
ing, reſpectin 


| na e ſe a 
which would otherwiſe have afforded the wget 
able 


thither to run along the Kriles, and examine more pan 
ticularly the iſlands that e 
| Japan; next to ſurvey the coalt of the 7apaneſe illands 
And a era, fo make be coalt ot Chis as far to the 
- portbuzard as they were able, and fun along it to Macon. 
This plan Captain Gore ; Ind Captain King re- 
-- ceived orders, in caſe of ſeparation, to proceed imme- 
"diately to Macao tr. by ; | | 
At fix o'clock in the evening of the gth of Oaober, 


7c: 


of their original Rock" of Eur 
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they got out of Awatſta Bay, which is Yeſcribed as af- 
fording the moſt extenſive and ſafeſt harbour that was 
diſcovered during the voyage, and the only port in this 
part of the world capable of admitting ſhips of very con- 
ſiderable burden, and fit for giving them every kind of re- 
pairs 5. At ſix in the afternoon of the rath, they came 
in fight of Cape Lopatha, the ſoutbernmeſ extremity of 
Kamiſchatka, the preciſe ſituation of which was determined 
to be 51* N. lat. 156? 45” E. long. The wind blowing 
ſteadily from the we/tward for the two following days, 
Capt. Gore was obliged to ſtand to the ſouthward, and 
conſequently ſaw no more of the Nurile iſlands, Five 


Si/ters, Zellany, and Zunaſbir, were found not to lie in the 
poſition in which they are placed by that geographer; 
| Muller, 
they were ſuppoſed to be no other than the iſlands of Fes. 


Strong winds from the N. W. rendered it impoſſible to 


reach theſe iſlands, notwithſtanding every endeavour was 
uſed; ſo that at length Mr. Gere was obliged, on the 
24th of October, to give up all farther thoughts of diſco- 
very to the north of Fu and, ſhaping his courſe W. S. 
W. on the 26ch came in ſight of the iſland of Japan, 
the coaſt of which is deſcribed by Kzmpfer as the moſt 


h | dangerous in the whole world. The inhabitants too, en- 


tertain fuch an averſion to ſtrangers, that they are diſpoſed 
to commit the moſt ſavage barbarities. on all that fall into 
their hands. Another heavy gale aroſe whilft the ſhips 
lay off this coaſt, and continued for a conſiqerable time; 
and, as they were in a leaky condition, 'the ſails worn 
out, and incapable of reſiſting a gale of wind, with the 
rigging ſo rotten as to require eonRtaie and perpetual re- 
pairs, theſe were ſufficient reaſons to induce the com- 
mander to 'give up all thoughts of attempting to land ; 
beſides which, the extraordinary effect of the currents 
there, the unſettled ſtate of the weather, and the improba- 
bility of any change for the better at that late ſeaſon of 
the year, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary that the ſhips 


* leave Fapan altogether, and proſecute the voyage 
to ina. | . * ; 
In proceeding thither an iſland was difcovered, in 


lat. 24% 48/ N. long. 141* 12 E. which, from the ſul- 
phureous ſmell proceeding from it, and ſome ſtreams of 
ſmoke which wete feen to ariſe from the top of the hill, 
was called by the commander Sulpbur Ifland. Much 
time was afterward loſt in ſearching for the Baſhte 
Hands, which could not be found. The'ſhips came to an 
anchor at 'H2atas in the evening of the firſt of December, 
and, on viſiting ſome Engliſb gentlemen who were reſi- 
dent there, the important events which had occurred in 
Europe, during the long period of time in which they had 
been cut off 1 m all 4 —— with that quarter of the 
world, were now at once revealed. The unhappy con- 
teſts in Which they found their country to be engaged, 
filled their minds with aſtoniſhment and concern, whilſt 
they deeply regretted that their abſenee had deprived 
them of an opportunity of taking an active part in her 
ſervice. Nothing cbuld exceed the ragged appearance 
both of the younger 'officefs* and ſeamen when they en- 
tered this pott; for, as the ſervice had already exceeded, 
by near a twelvemonth, the time which it was at firſt 
imagined the ſhips would remain at fea, almoſt the whole 
| | m cloaths had been long 
worn out, or patched up with ſkins, and the various ma- 
nufactures which had been met with in the coufſe of 
their diſcoveries; theſe were now again mixed and 'eked- 
out with the gaudieft fils and cottons of China. 
Here a vefy advantageous "maiket 'Was found for the 
ſkins which had been collected on the voyage, of which 
a large quantity remained, notwithſtanding what had 
been diſpoſed of at Kamtſchatka, Captain King undertook 
to diſpoſe of thoſe which had been the property of the de- 
ceaſed commanders; and, having the addre(stocounteract | 


the frauds and impoſitions which the Chineſe: merchant 


ndeavoured to practiſe (under the moſt ſpecious profeſ- 
fions of giving more than their intrinſic value, on ac- 
count of the delicate ſituation in which the captain ſtood), 
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he procured the ſum of 800 dollar “ for about twenty 
{kins'of ſea otters, although he was at firſt offered no more 
'than three hundred. Such was the eſtimation in which 
this merchandize was held, that one ſeaman fold his ſtock 
of ſkins for eight hundred dollars, and a few prime ſxins, 
which were clean and had been well preſerved, were ſold 
for one hundred and twetity each (277.) "The whole 
amount of the value, in ſpecie and goods, which was got 
for the furs in both-ſhips, Captain King is of opinion did 
not fall ſhort of C. 2000 ſterling t; and it was generally 
ſuppoled, that at leaſt two thirds of the quantity which 
had been at firſt obtained from the Americans, wete either 
ſpoiled, worn out, or had been given away or otherwife 
diſpoſed of at Namiſchatta. The furs were at firſt col- 
lected without any idea of their real value; the greateſt 
part had been worn by the Indians from whom they were 


—— 


ere were after ward preſerved with little care, and 
requently uſed for bed=cloaths, and other purpoſes, during 
the northern cruiſe. Add to which, that it is highly pro- 
bable they were ſold at China below the market price of 
that commodity. When all theſe confiderations are taken 
into the account, the advantages which might be derived 
from a voyage to that part of the American coaſt, if under- 
taken with commercial views, appear to be fo great as to 
call for the public attention fg. The filver which poured 
into the ſhips in conſequence: of this market for furs, 
made the failors frantic to return to Cook's River, and 
there procure a freſh cargo, by which each man might 
make his fortune. This chimerical ſcheme rendered 
them ſo 'ungovernable, that their behaviour was little 
ſhort of mutiny. Two of the men actually ſtole away 
in one of the thip's boats, a fix-oar'd cutter, as was fup-" 
poſed, on a ſcheme of this kind. So abſurd is the conduct 
of a ſailor, when his mind is poſſeſſed with the idea of 
gain, although the accompliſhment'of his wiſhes would 

_ urge him-on to reſtleſs diſſipation and joyleſs pro- 
fuſion! 

Whilſt the ſhips lay here, Captain Xing was ſhewn, in 

a garden belonging to an Engliſh-gentleman at Macao, 
the rock, under which, as the tradition goes, the poet 
Camoens uſed to fit and compoſe his Lufiad. It is a lofty 
arch of one ſolid ſtone, and forms the entrance of a, 
grotto, dug out of the rifing ground behind it. The 
rock is overſhadowed with large ſpreading trees, and com- 
2 . of the ſea, and the interſperſed 
iſlands Q. | bn „ His 

On the 12th-of January, 1780, the ſhips unmocred, 
and ſcaled (cleanſed) the guns, which on board the Diſ- 
covery at that time amounted to ten; ſo that by means of 
four additional ports they could, if occaſion required, fight 
ſeven on a fide. The Reſolutionalſo had enereaſed the num- 
ber of her guns from twelve to ſixteen; and in both ſhips 
a ſtout barricade was carried round their upper works, and 
every other precaution taken to give their ſmall force as 
reſpectable an appearance as poſſible. -. Here, however, 
they heard of inſtructions having been given to all 
French ſhips of war, to ſuffer the ſhips under the com- 
mand of Captain Coo to proceed on their voyage with - 
out moleſtation, in caſe of faſ ing in with them; the like 
orders were alſo ſaid to have been given by the Americun 
congreſs to the veſſels employed in their ſervice . Captain 
Gore, therefore, thought himſelf bound, in return for the 
liberal exceptions made in his favour, to refrain from 
availing himſelf of any opportunity af capture Which 
either the French or Americans might afford, and to ob- 
ſerve throughout his voyage a ſtrict neutrality. On the 
20th the ſhips touched at the iſland of Pulo Condore, 
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iſland of Fave. At Prince's Hand the Diſcovery was 
heeled, and her bottom, which was very foul, ſcraped ' 
and hogged. The general reſemblance which the ha- 
tives of this iſland bear, both in figure, colour, man- 
nets, and even language; to the nations of the South 
Sea, was very firiking. Captain Mug, who had not 
eſcaped without his full ſhare of the effects of the Ja- 
vaneſe climate, from his ill ftate of health was ren- 
dered incapable of purſuing the compariſon ſo minutely 
as he could have wiſhed.” | . 1 
From the time the ſhips entered the ſtraits of Ban- 
ca, the men began to experience the powerful effects 
of that peſtilential climate. Two of the Diſcovery's 
people fell dangerouſly ill of malignant putrid fevers, - 
which, however, were prevented from ſpreading, by put- 
ring the patients apart from the reft, in the moſt airy 
births : many were attacked with teazing coughs; others 
complained of violent pains in the head; and even the 
healthieft felt a ſenſation of ſuffocating heat, together 
with an inſuperable languor, and total loſs of appetite : 
but not a man died; owing in part to the vigorous 
health of the crews when the ſhips arrived in thoſe parts 
as well as to the ftri attention, now become habitual 
in the men, to the ſalutary regulations Introduced among 
em by Captain Coat. In the evening of the 25th of 
ebruary the wind changed ſuddenly to the ſouthward, 
accompanied with heavy rains, and began to blow with 
great violence. During the night, almoſt every fail 
that was bent gave way, and moſt of them were ſplit to 
rags; their rigging alſo ſuffered materially : and they 
were obliged, the next day, to bend their laſt ſuit of 
fails on board the Dz/cavery, and to knot and ſplice the 
rigging, their cordage being all expended. This ſud- 
den ſtorm they attributed to the change from the mon- 
ſoon to the "__ trade-wind. Their latitude was then 
about 13 100 8. From this time to the 28th of March 
a regular trade-wind blew from S. E. by S. with fine 
weather; it then left them in a violent thunder-ſtorm, 
in lat. 31* 427 S. long. 35 2& E. On the 12th of 
3 the ſhips dropped anchor in Falſe Bay, at the Cape 
6 When. the captains waited on Baron Plettenberg, the 
governor, they received a very agreeable "teſtimony of 
the high veneration in which he held the character of 
Captam Cook ; for in one of the principal apartments 6f 
his houſe, a picture of /an Trump was: placed, and ano- 
ther of De \Rayter, with a 'vacant ſpace left between 
them, which the governor ſaid he meant to fill up 'with 
the portrait of Captain Coo, and for that purpoſe he 
requeſted their aſſiſtance, When they ſhould arrive in 
England, to putchiſe one for him at any price. 
From a Spaniſb ſhip which had touched at the ¶ pe, 
the governor had learnt that ordets were eee 
officers of his nation not to moleſt the ſhips under the 
command of Captain Coat; theſe aſſurances confirmed 
Captain Gare in the reſolution be had taken to main- 
tain, on his part, à neutral conduct. The ſhips left 
this place on the th of May; on the 12th of June 
they paſſed the equator, for the/foutth time during this 
voyage, in Jong. 26? 1& W. On the 12th af 
our. navigators made the -weffernocoaſt of Ireland, and 
were compeled:by:{trong /autherly-winds to ſteer to tht 
nõrthward; on theè ayth both ſhips came to an anchor 
atiStromneſs, from h Japtain Ling was diſpatehed to 
acquaint the board of admiralty with their arrival; and 
on the 4th: of OZober the ſhips arrived ſafe at the Nore, 
after an abſenee of four years itwo' months and twenty- 


where a plentiful ſupply of buffaloes was obtained. At 
noon, on the 7th of February, they: got ſight of the 


a 


two days. At the time when Captain Ling I quitted his 
ſhip, he had the fatisfaction of leaving the whole crew 
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edge of the theory and praftice of his profeſſion, all the elegant 
verkit 20 Oxford. When he returned from this voyage 
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fa. health, and the fick on board the Reſolution: 
did not exceed two or three, of whom only one was in- 
capable of ſervice. In the courſe of the voyage, on 
board the latter ſhip, only five men had died by fickneſs, 


three of whom were in a precarious ſtate of health on 
their re from England; the Diſcovery did not loſe 


23 man. The baneful effects of ſalt proviſions, might 
| cam have been felt in the end, notwithſtanding the | 


utary precautions which were obſerved, if they had 
not been aſſiſted by the uſe of every ſubſtitute which 
their fituation at various times afforded. Theſe fre- 
quently conſiſted of articles which the ſeamen had not 
been uſed to conſider as food for man; and being ſome- 
times exceedingly nauſeous, it required. the joint aid of 
perſuaſion, authority, and example, to conquer their 
prejudices and diſguſts. Another very extraordinary 
circumſtance attending this voyage is, that the two 
ſhips never loſt fight of each other for a day together, 
except twice; which was _ the firſt time, to an ac- 
cident that happened to the Diſcovery off the coaſt of 
ee; and, the ſecond, to the fogs which were met 

with at the entrance of Awatiſta Bay: a ftronger proof 
cannot be given of the ſkill and vigilance of the ſubal- 
tern officers, to whom this kind of merit almoſt en- 


tirely belongs +. 
Nor ſhould we omit mentioning another circumſtance; 
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AS YSTEM OF GEOGRAP H x. 


no leſs ſingular, which is, that the voyage proved a luera - 
tive one to thoſe engaged in it, and even enriched many. 
Nothing could be more unexpected than to draw ſpecie 
from China, that empire into which the precious metals 
are continually flowing without a returning ebb ! 


In giving the hiſtory of a ſo intereſting and 
important, and . copious fund of 
materials both to delight the imagination and inform the 
underſtanding, we have been unayoidably led to exceed 
the limits in which each of the former voyages have 
been compriſed, But it was found impoſſible to com- 
preſs ſuch a ſubject into a narrower compaſs ; and we 
hope to ſtand acquitted by every reader, for having re- 
tained the ſubſtance of that information, which is ſpread 
over near four thouſand quarto pages, within an hundred 
pages in folio; beſides interſperſing the narrative with 
illuftrative and critical notes. Nor can we, now that we 
have cloſed the hiſtory, conſider the time and labour which 
have been beſtowed on ſuch an attempt as miſapplied and 
ill directed, fince it makes the moſt valuable addition to a 
Syſtem of Geography, in the only form in which ſuch 


kind of information can be conveyed, that of one con- 
tinued and unbroken narrative. 61440 
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bi II. 


Containing 9 Geographical Arrangement and Deſcription f the Iſlands which have been 
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VATER Iſland, and the Marquees, have already 
E been ſufficiently Gm * che 
in which they were viſited, pag! : for- 


in lat. 27* 4 8. long. 109 | 
© "Orauzirs, or Kino Groner's H . 
THIS: ifland, a4 'we have ſeen, was: diſcovered by 


Captain Walls; in the Deiphin, on the 19th of June, 42 | 
. an 


It lies between the lat. of 17 28 and 17 57 S 
tween 149* 17 and 140 30 W. longitude; conſiſting of 
two peninſulas of ſomewhat a circular form, which are 
joined by an iſthmus, and ſurrounded. by a reef of coral 
rocks, which form ſeveral excellent harbours, where 
there 7 e and depth of water for any number of the 
„„ a A. 91 2 * 
N face of the country is very ; for a 
border of low land almoſt entirely ſurrounds each penin- 
ſula, and behind this border the land riſes in ridges that 
run up into the middle of theſe divifions, and there form 
mountains —_— be ſeen at 2 3 1. — 
ſoil, except upon the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably 
rich and fertile, watered by a ws 4% of — 
and covered with fruit- trees of various kinds, forming the 
moſt delightful groves. The border of low land that lies 
between the ridges and the ſea is in few places more than 
a mile and a half broad; and this, together with ſome of 
the vallies, are the only parts that are inhabited. | 
produces cocoa- nuts, bread· fruit 1, ſugar- 
canes, plantains, a moſt delicious fruit named here the 
jambu, bananas of thirteen ſorts, apples, ſweet potatoes, 


lately diſcovered or vifited in the South-Sea, proceeding from Eaſt to Welt. 


But they have no European fruits, garden-ſtuff, pulſe, or 
grain of any kind. SA 
There are no other tame animals on the iſland but 
hogs, dogs, and poultry; and the only wild animals are 
tropic birds, paroquets, pigeons, ducks, a few other birds; 


rats, and a very few ſerpents. The ſea, however, ſup- 


plies the inhabitants with a great variety of the moſt ex- 
cellent fiſn. IE TY 
The men are tall, ſtrong, well-limbed, and finely 
ſhaped ;;/ the women are of an inferior fize. They are 
of a clear olive complexion, their ſkins ſmooth and ſoft, 
and the ſhape of the face comely, though the noſe is 
ſomewhat flat. Their eyes, eſpecially thoſe of the women, 
are full of expreſſion; their teeth are white and even, and 
their breath untainted. Their hair is coarſe, and almoſt 
univerſally black; and the men have beards, which they 
wear in many faſhions, but always pluck out a great part 
of them, and keep the reſt perfectly clean and neat, Both 
ſexes alſo eradicate every hair from under their arms. In 
their motions there is at once vigour and eaſe; their walk 
is graceful, their deportment liberal, and their behaviour 
to ſtrangers and to each other affable and courteous. They 
alſo ſeem to be brave, and of an open, candid diſpoſition, 
without either ſuſpicion or treachery, cruelty, or revenge. 
Their only vices, if in them ſuch propenſities can be called 
by that name, are à propenſity to thieving and lewdneſs g. 
It ought not to be omitted, that both the men and wo- 
men are remarkable for their cleanlineſs.. They conſtant- 
ly waſh their bodies in running water three times every 
day; once as ſoon as they riſe in the morning, once at 
noon, and again before they ſleep at night, whether the 
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NEW DISCOVERIES, 


bands and mouths at every meal; and both their clothes 


and perſons are kept without ſpot or ſtain. 
In other countries the men cur their hair ſhort, and the 


women pride themſelves in its length; but here the women 
4 it ſhort round their ears, and the men, except 


the fiſhers, who are almoſt continually in the water, ſuffer 
it to ſpread over their ſhoulders, or tie it up in a bunch on 


the top. They have the cuſtom of diſcolouring the ſkin, 


by prick ing it with a ſmall inftrument, the teeth of which 


are dipped into a mixture of a kind of lamp- black; and this 
is called tattowing. This is performed upon the youth of 
both ſexes, when they are about twelve or fourteen years 
of age, on ſeveral parts of the body, and in various figures. 
The women are generally marked in the form of a 25 on 


every joint of their fingers and toes, and frequently round 


the outſide of their feet. The men are alſo marked with 
the ſame figure; and both men and women have ſquares, 


Circles, creſcents, ill-deſigned repreſentations of men, 
birds, or dogs, and various other devices impreſſed upon 
their legs and arms. 
naments are moſt Javiſhed, is the breech, which in both 


But the part on which theſe or- 


ſexes is covered with a deep black; above which arches 


are drawn one over another, as high as the ſhort ribs. 


They are often a quarter of an inch broad, and the edges 


are not ſtraight lines, but indented. The face, however, 


is generally left unmarked. 


Their clothing conſiſts of cloth or matting of different 
kinds, The cloth, which will not bear wetting, they 
wear in dry weather, and the matting when it rains. The 


- dreſs of the women of rank conſiſts of ſeveral pieces: one 


piece, about two yards wide, and eleven yards long, they 
wrap ſeveral times round their waiſt, ſo as to hang down 


like a petticoat as low as the middle of the leg: two or 


three other pieces, about two yards and a half long, and 


one wide, each having a hole cut in the middle, they 
place one upon another, and then putting the head through 
the holes, bring the long ends down before and behind, 
. they remaining open at the ſides to give liberty to the 
arms; they are gathered round the waiſt, and confined 
with a ſaſh of thinner cloth. The dreſs of the men is the 
- fame, except that inſtead of ſuffering the cloth that is 


— 


wound about their hips to hang down like a petticoat, 
they bring it between their legs, ſo as to have ſome reſem- 
blance to a pair of breeches. This is the dreſs of all ranks 
of people, only the inferior ſorts are obliged to be more 


thinly clad. 1 Ms 
Their dwellings are all built in the wood between the 
ſea and the mountains, no more ground being cleared for 


each houſe, than is ſufficient to prevent the rain dropping 


from the trees upon them. 20s therefore, ſtep imme- 


diately from the houſe under the ſhade, which is the moſt 
delightful that can be imagined. It conſiſts of bread-fruit 


and cocoa-nuts, interſected by paths that lead in all di- 


rections from one houſe to another. Nothing can be 
more grateful in ſo warm a climate, nor any thing more 
beautiful, than theſe walks. The houſes of a middling 
. fize are of an oblong ſquare, twenty - four feet long, and 
eleven wide, with a ſhelving roof ſupported on three rows 


of poſts, parallel to each other; one row on each fide, 
and one in the middle. The utmoſt height within is 
about nine feet, and the eaves on each fide reach 
to within about three feet and a half from the ground. 


All the reſt is open, no part being incloſed with a 


wall. The roof is thatched with palm leaves; and 


night. 


| cipally uſed as a dormitory, 


the floor covered ſome inches deep with ſoft hay, over 


which they lay mats; ſo that the whole is one cuſhion, 


upon which they fit in the day and fleep in the 
at. In ſome houſes, however, there is one ſtool for 


the maſter of the family. Beſides this, they have little 


blocks of wood, the upper ſide of which is hollowed, and 


which ſerve them for pillows. The houſe is indeed prin- 
for in fair weather they eat 


under the ſhade of the next tree. The clothes they 
wear in the day, ſerve them for covering by night ; and 
the floor, which is the common bed of the whole houſe- 
hold, is not divided by any partition. ONS, 
The chiefs have, however, houſes of another kind, in 


which there is ſome degree of privacy. Theſe are ſo ſmall 
as to be carried about in their canoes, and ſet up occa- 
fonally 3 they are incloſed on the fides with cocoa-nut 
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| leaves, but not fo cloſe as to exclude the air; and the 


chief and his wife ſleep in them alone. 

There are alſo houſes of a much larger ſize, built as 
common receptacles for all the people of a diſtrict. Some 
of theſe are two hundred feet long, thirty broad, and 
under. the ridge twenty feet high. Theſe, which ate 
built at the common expence of the diſtri, have on one 
ſide of them a large area, incloſed with low palliſadoes ; 
yet, like thoſe of ſeparate families, they have no walls. 

rivacy, indeed, is little wanted among people who have 
not even the idea of indecency, and who gratify every 
appetite and , paſſion before witneſſes, with no more 
ſenſe of impropriety or ſhame, than we feel when we 
_ our hunger at a ſocial board with our family or 
rlends. . 

The greateſt part of the food eaten here is vegetable, as 
cocba- nuts, bananas, bread- fruit, plantains, and a great 
variety of other fruit. The hogs, dogs, and poultry are 
more ſcarce; but they have great plenty of fiſn. 

They have candles made of a kind of oily nut, which 
they ſtick one over another upon a ſkewer thruſt through 
the middle of them: the upper one being lighted, burns 
down to the ſecond, at the ſame time conſuming that part - 
of the ſkewer which goes through it: the ſecond taking 
fire, burns in the ſame manner down to the third, and ſo 
of the reſt, Theſe candles give a tolerable light; and 
ſome of them will burn a conſiderable time. 

Their principal manufacture is their cloth, of which 
there are three kinds, made of the bark of three different 
trees. The fineſt and whiteſt is made of the Chineſe 
paper mulberry-tree; this is worn chiefly by the principal 
people, and when it is dyed. red, takes a better colour. 
A ſecond ſort, inferior in whiteneſs and ſoftneſs, is made 
of the bread- fruit tree, and is chiefly worn by the inferior 
people; and a third, of a tree that reſembles the fig, 
which is coarſe and harſh, and of the colour of the darkeſt 
brown paper; this, though it is leſs pleaſing both to the 
eye and the touch, is the moſt valuable, becauſe it reſiſts 
water, which the other ſorts will not. | e 

Another conſiderable manufacture is matting, ſome of 
which is finer, and in every reſpect better, than any we 
have in Europe. The coarſer ſort ſerves them to ſleep 
upon, and the finer to wear in wet weather, 
They are likewiſe very dexterous in making wicker- 
work : their baſkets are of a thouſand different patterns, 
many of them exceeding neat. vt: 

They make ropes and lines of the bark of the poeror, 
from the thickneſs of an inch, to the ſize ofa ſmall pack- 
thread : with theſe they make fiſhing-nets. Of the fibres 
of the cocoa-nuts they make thread, for faſtening to- 
gether the ſeveral parts of their canoes ; and of the bark 
of a kind of nettle, which grows in the mountains, they 
make the beſt fiſhing · lines in the world; with theſe they 
hold the ſtrongeſt and moſt active fiſh, as bonetas and 
albacores, that would ſnap our ſtrongeſt ſilk lines in a 
minute, though they are twice as thick. They alſo 
make a kind of ſeine of a coarſe graſs, the blades of 
which. are like flags 3 theſe they twiſt and tie together in 
a looſe manner, till the net, which is about as wide as 
a large ſack, is from fixty to eighty fathoms long : this 
they. haul in ſhoal ſmooth water, and its own weight 
keeps it ſo cloſe to the ground, that ſcarcely a ſingle 25 
can eſcape. Indeed in every way of taking fiſh they are 
very ingenious. They make harpgons of cane, and point 
them with hard wood, which, in their hands, ftrike fiſh 
more effectually than thoſe which are headed with iron 
can do in ours. 8 ye * 

They have boats of various kinds, from five feet in 
length to ſeventy- two; but all of them are extremely 
narrow ; and therefore, whenever they carry fail, they 
faſten a log of wood to the end of two poles that lie 
acroſs the veſſel, and project from ſix to ten feet beyond 
its fide, ſomewhat like what is uſed by the flying proa of 
the Ladrone Iſlands : to this ontrigger the ſhrouds are 
faſtened, and it is eſſentially neceſſary in trimming the 
boat, to prevent its overſetting, when the wind blows. 


|freſh. In many of theſe veſlels the head and ftern are 


raiſed conſiderably above the body, in a ſemicircular form; 
particularly in the ſtern, which, in the largeſt boats, is 


ſometimes ſeventeen or eighteen feet higb, though the 
7 Q | : % | | | boat 


1 5 | : + 


wn. _ 
boat ite f is ſcarcely three, Some of the boats have 


| maſt, and ſome. two, Yr ornaments of feathers 
py han to the toy. i The ſai are all made of matting, 
and the oarg, or paddles, have a long handle and a flat 
blade not unlike a baker's peel. ie eee 
4 What is moſt extraordinary, they have no other tools 
for felling trees building theſe veſſels, hewing ſtone, 
carying and poliſhing timber, than an adze of ſtone, a 
: chiſſel or gouge of bone, a raſp of coral, and the ſkin 
of 'a fiſh called a ſting-ray, with coral ſand, as à file or 
WWW Kms 
Their language is ſoft and melodlous, it abounds with 
| yowels, and is eaſily pronounced T, They divide the year 
into thirteen moons, and every day into twelve parts, each 
of two hours, of which ſix belong to the day and fix to 
the night; and can nearly gueſs the time of the day by the 
eight of the ſun while it is above the horizon. | 
e people believe in one ſupreme deity, but at the 

ſame time acknowledge a variety of ſubordinate deities, 
They offer up their prayers without the uſe of idols; 
and bel 


ieve the exiſtence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate, 
' happineſs. 1 1 | 
_ , Marriage appears to be here nothing more than an 
25 ent between the man and the woman, and in which 
tze prieſt has no concern. 


: 
. . 


where there are two fituations of different degrees of 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


iſland amounts to two hundred and four thouſand," in- 
cluding women and children. | 

The laſt vifit which Captain Coat made to this coun- 
try, cauſed it to be known that theſe people offer human 
ſacrifices ; that ſuch victims, who are ſelected from the 
loweſt of the people, are numerous; and that the rites 
performed on thoſe occaſions bear, in many. particulars, 
a cloſe: reſemblance to the ſuperſtition practiſed by the 
ancient Pagans, Sce p. 588, 589. 


The SocitTyY IsLanDs. 


THESE are five in number, viz. Huaheine, Ulietea, 
Otaba, Bolabola, and Maurua. 45 

Huahine, or Huahene, is an iſland about thirty-one 
leagues to the north-weſt of Otabeite, and is ſituated in 
lat. 16* 47 8. long. 150% 527 W. from Greenwich, and 
is about ſeven leagues in compaſs. This iſland, as well 
as Otabeite, is divided into two peninſulas ; that to the 
northward called Huabeine- nue, and that to the fouth- 
ward Huaheine-ete, Its ſutface is hilly and uneven, and 
= productions are exactly the fame as thoſe of Ota- 

eite F. | | 

The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made, and more 

ſtout, than thoſe of Otabeite. Mr. Banks meaſured one 


The manner in which theſe people treat their dead has 
"been already related, page 543; the habit of the prin- igt zy that he co 
cipal mourner, page 544; and the Fr wy of. women | perſuade one of them to go up the hills with him; for 
ſtriking a ſhark's tooth into their rehead to expreſs | they ſaid, if they were to attempt it, the fatigue would 
their grief, page 48. kill them. The women are fairer than thoſe of Ota- 
Among theſe people a ſubordination is eſtabliſhed that | Heite, and both ſexes ſeem leſs timid and leſs curious ; 
nearly fables that early ſtate of every nation in Eu- though in their dreſs, language, and almoſt every other 
rope under the feudal ſyſtem. Their ſeveral orders are, | circumſtance, they are the ſame. Their houſes are neat ; 
ares rahie, which anſwers to king; earee, baron; ma- and they have boat-houſes that are remarkably large. 
nahouni, vallal ; and zoutow, villain. The cares rabie, or Mr. Banks, in one of his rambles, obſerved what ap- 
6 peared a ſingular curioſity; this was a kind of cheſt, the 


king of each l treated with irg reſpect by all | | 
p lid of which was nicely ſewed on, and thatched very 
neatly with palm-tree leaves. Tt was fixed- upon two 


Tanks, but does not appear to be inveſted with ſo much 
power as the earees exerciſe in their own diſtricts. Theſe] ne | 

| poles, and ſupported on little wooden arches very neatly 
carved. The uſe of the poles ſeemed to be to remove 


| laſt are lords of one or more of the diſtricts into which 
2 Es each of the peninſulas is divided; of theſe diſtricts there | | 

| may be about a hundred in the whole iſland ; and they] it from place to place. The general reſemblance be- 

tween this repoſitory and the ark of the Lord among the 

ews, is remarkable; but it is-ftilFmore fo, that, upon 


Le out their land to the manabounies,” who cultivate 
Lach his part. The zoutows, the loweſt claſs, do all the cus, 
work, cultivate the land, catch fiſh, fetch wood and wa- Engul ing of a boy what it was called, he faid Exoharre- 
ter, and, under the direction of the miſtreſs of the family, no-Eatua, the houſe of the God; though he could give 
e the no account of its uſe. | e578 


victuals. Each of the cartes keeps a court, and 
has a great number of attendants. '* ' | About ſeven or eight leagues to the ſouth-weſtward of 
, The acquieſcence which the Tower claſs of people, or Huabeine lies Uliztea, a much larger land than the 
. teutows, yield to the controul of their chiefs, is well worthy | former, but apparently neither ſo fertile nor ſo popu- 
,.of remark, They are not ſuffered to taſte any animal] lous. . | | * 1 
fi In this (iſland were found four or five Etobarre- no- 


| fool, Although they are employed in the feeding of it; 
: i the fiele e | ö Eatuas, or houſes of God, to which carriage - poles were 
fitted like thoſe ſeen at Huabeine. One of theſe Mr. 


U 
Tabour that is required is exacted from them; 
And they ſometimes endure patiently ſevere blows : and all 
* Chis pa Banks examined by putting his hand into it, and found a 
be bundle about five feet long and one thick, wrapped up 


of the men, and found him to be ſix feet three inches 
and a half high : yet they are ſo lazy that he could not 


* 


ve ſpirit is preſerved, without any power appear- 
ing to be lo Fg in the earee rabie, or earees, to Enforce it. 
The chief ru 


# 
11 


er does not appear to have any military force] in mats: he broke à way through ſeveral of theſe mats 
7 to keep the body of bis ſubjects in awe, or to] with his fingers, but at length came to one made of the 
ſuppreſs a rifing ſpirit of rebellion if it appeared. He is fibres of the cocoa- nut, which it was impoſſible to tear, 


ready done gave great offence. S 4 
To the north of Ulzeted lies Otaba, which is divided 
from it by a ftrait, that, in the narroweſt part, is hot 
above two miles broad, This iſland is ſmaller and more 
barren than the other; but affords two very good har- 
bours; one to the eaſt, and the other to the weſt. Its 
produce is of the ſame kind as that of the other iſlands. 
ef arg alſo exactly reſemble thoſe ſeen at the other 
1 an 8. 1 d - 7 . 1 1 * 2 
For the reception given to the gentlemen on this 
iſland, the dances performed by the natives, and the 
travelling muficians or minſtrels, ſee p. 548, 549. 


Attended by no guard; the earces who are about his per- 
; 4 not go armed: ſo that the diſtinctions of rank main- 
tained in this iſland, may be ſuppoſed to be acquieſced 
in by the body of the people, merely ſtom that placid: 
temper and milkineſs of ſoul which pervades the whole 

_ "community. But the admirable policy of this govern- 
ment 42 in prohibiting all intermarriages between 
the children of chiefs and the common people; by which 

means, every ſpark of an aſpiring ſpirit among the lower 

. Tanks is effectually extinguiſhed : and here there is no 

_ ſuch thing as that abſolute Want, which occaſions the mi- 

1 ſeries and deſperation of the lower claſs in ſome civilized 


and therefore deſiſted, as he found that what he had al- 


” 


$ 


* 


Abaut four leagues to the north-weſt o taba lies 
Bolabola, which is ſurrounded by a reef of rocks, and 


- ” 


1 cir, weapons are linge, which they uſe with great 
.,; dexterity, and clubs of about ſix or ſeven feet long, 


1 „made gf a hard. heavy wood. Thus armed they are | ſeveral ſmall iſlands, all of which are no more than eight 
6 .. aid to fight with great obſtinacy. Captain Cook is of | leagues in compaſs, To theſe iſlands, arid to Ffau- 
opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whole] rua, which lies about fourteen” miles to the weſt- 
N e e ee „„ „ 24s Pap 114 eine 7 $LASST 1 SEP 1 123 26 0 6 | 
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- © "See more, page 344. 1 See page 348. 


ward 


- * : 


The former is the Jargeſt, and lies in 21 117 S. 175? 
W.; it extends about twenty-one miles from eaſt to 


with fruit-trees on each ſide, Which provide ſhade from 


common people are ſervants or ſlaves to the gentry. Here 


1 


-4 


x 


Jo fine: however, as they have; a method of glazin 


Fg 


10 


| 


% 
1 


581 to 585» 


Have heen deſcribed, pages 867 and 568; to which ac- | 


© ſen Taſman, a Dutchman, in the year 1642, who gave 


- tinguiſhed in our maps and charts by the name of New: 
Zealand, and was ſuppoſed to be part of a ſouthern con- 
tinent; but it is now known, from the late diſcoveries 


two large iſlands, divided from each other by a ſtrait. 
four or five leagues broad. They are ſituated between 

the latitudes of 34 and 148? 8. and between the longi- 
tudes of 166 and 180® E. from Greenwich, | The nor- 


„ 


Hbeinnomautbe, and the ſouthernmoſt Tovy or Tauy Poe. 
nummoo; but Whether this latter is the general name 
for the ſouthern iſland has not been fully aſcertained in 
any of the viſits made to it. The latter is for the moſt 

paft mountainous, and to all appearance a barren coun- 
- try, and but thinly inhabited. Eaheinnomauwe has a 


10 and 160 55” 8. and between the longitude of 150” 
57 and 452% W. from the meridian of (Greenwich, 


cluſter, which he found to conſiſt of more than twenty: 


and two of longitude. The three iſlands which Ta/man 


tain Cook, aſſiſted by a little art, no where appears in 


cloth, and of the ſame materials, as at Ofabeite z but 


guage, bears great affinity to that of the Society Hand: and 
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ward of Bolabola, Captain Cool gave the name of Society 
N | | 
Iftands. They are ſituated between the latitude of 100 


——— ———ů— —¾ 


The FRIENDIY ISLANDS. 


—— 


THIS cluſter of iſlands was ſo named by Captain 
Cook in the year 1773, on account of the firm alliance 
and friendſhip which ſeemed to ſubſiſt among the inha- 
bitants, and from their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers. 
Abel Janſen Taſman, the famous Dutch navigator, in 
1643, firſt touched here, and gave names to the prin- 
cipal iſlands; Captain Coo labotiouſly explored the whole 


— 


4 


theſe, with a number of ſand- banks and breakers, com- 
poſe a group, containing about three degrees of latitude 


ſaw, he named New Am/icrdam, Rotterdam, and Middle- 
berg; they are called by the natives Tongataboo, Anna- 
mooka, and Ea- Ouꝛube. Another iſland is named Hapaee. 


weſt, and about thirteen from north to ſouth. _ | 

Theſe iſlands are well peopled by a race of Indians, 
who cultivate the earth with great induſtry. The iſland 
of Amſterdam is interſected by ſtraight and pleaſant roads, 


the ſcorching heat of the ſun, *© Nature,” ſays Cap- 


more ſplendor than on theſe iſlands.” It was ſuppoſed 
that all the land here is private property, and that the 


is the pepper-tree,. or ava ava, of which they make. an 
intoxicating. liquor. This practice they have in common 
with the Society ande. They make the ſame kind of 


they have not ſuch a variety, nor do they make any 
theirs, it is more durable, and will feſiſt the rain 10h 
ſome time, which the other cloth will not. Their lan- 


For an account of the boxing- matches exhibited, an 
ſome curious dances by men and women, ſee page 582. 
For the remarkable ceremony called. Naiche, in honour of 
the king's ſon, and for many other particulars, fee pages 


The New HEBRI DES, MALLIcoLTLO, and 
NEW CALEDONIA, | 


count nothing need. be added here. 
| New: ZEALAND. * 
Hs country was firſt! diſcovered by Abel Fan- 


it the name of Staten Land; but it has been generally diſ- 


of Captain Coo, who ſailed round it “, to conſiſt of 


thernmoſt of theſe iſlands is called by the natives Ea- 


— * * 


much better appearance: it is ipdeed not only hilly, but 


7 


vered with wood, and in every valley is a tivulet. | 
It is remarkable, that among all the trees, ſhrubs, and 


plants which were ſeen in this country, there is not ohe - 
that produces fruit, except a berry which, has neither 


ſweetneſs nor flavour. I here is, however, a plant that 
ſerves the inhabitants inſtead of flax and hemp, which 


excels all that are put to the ſame purpoſes in other - 
countries +. Of this plant there are two ſorts, and the 


leaves of both reſemble thoſe of flags, but the flowers 
are ſmaller, and their cluſters .more.numerous; in one 
kind they are of a deep red, and in the. other yellow. 
Of the leaves of theſe plants, with very little prepara- 


tion, they make all their common apparel ; and of theſe 


they alſo make their ſtrings, lines, and cordage for every. 
purpoſe, which are ſo much ſtronger than any thing we 
can make with hemp, as not to bear a compariſon. . B 
another preparation, they draw from the ſame plant.Jon 
ſlender fibres, which ſhine like filk, and are as white 45 
ſaow: of theſe, which are alſo bereden, ſtrong, the 


finer cloths are made; and of the leaves, without any 


other preparation than ſplitting them into proper breadths, 
and tying the {trips together, they make their fiſhing nets, 
ſome of which are of an enormous ſize. This plant, 
which is found in hill and valley, in the drieſt mould and 
in the deepeſt bogs (but that in the bogs is the largeſt), 
would be a great acquiſition, to England, could it be 
brought to flouriſh here. With this view, Captain Fur- 
neauæ brought oyer a quantity of the ſeed; and after quit- 


Cape ef Good Hope, until he arrived at Spit head, having 
traverſed one entire hemiſphere. of the globe in ſeven 
months. Theſe ſeeds were immediately carried to his 
Majeſty, and by his order ſown in Kew-garden ; but the 


whole unfortunately failed, and therewith the hope of 


acquiring this valuable vegetable. 


No other quadrupeds were ſeen 


. 


in this country but dogs | 


and rats, and it ſeems probable. that there are no other; 


becauſe the chief pride of the natives, with reſpect to 


dreſs, is in the:ſkins and hair of ſuch animals as they 
have, and the ſkin of no other animals was found about 


them but thoſe of dogs and birds the dogs live with the 
people, who breed them up for, no other purpoſe than to 
eat them. Many attempts were made to ſtock the ſou- 


thern iſland; with ſheep, hogs, and domeſtic poultry ; 


but ſo little did: the natives regard the benefits arifing from 
having a breed of them, that they killed and ate the old 
ones, that were to produce it, without ſcruple, notwith- 


* ſtanding the remonſtrances of their benefactors againſt 
ſuch, improvident gluttony. „„ 
The ſea, however, affords an abundant recampence for 


this ſcarcity, of land- animals, every creek ſwarming with 
wholeſome and delicious fiſh, eſpecially to the ſouthward. 

The inhabitants of New Zealand are equal in ftature to 
the largeſt of thoſe in Europe. Their colour, in general, 
is brown, but in few deeper than that of a, Spaniard who 
has been expoſed to the ſun, and in many not. 4 leep. 
Their hair, both of the head and beard, is. black z their 


ſexes have good features. They are ſtout, well-limbed, 


and fleſhy :; they ſeem; to enjoy high health, and many of 
them appear to be of à great age. The, women have pot 


a feminine delicacy in their appearance, but they have a 
remarkable ſoft. voice: they have alſo, like the wo- 
men in other countries, a more airy cheerfulneſs, ang a 
greater flow of animal ſpirits than the other ſex. 
The men generally wear their beards ſhort, and their 
hair tied upon the crown of their head in a bunch, in 
-which they ſtick the feathers of various birds, in different 
manners, according to their, fancies. The women, lome- 
times wear their hair cropped ſhort; and ſometimes Howin 
over their ſhoulders, The bodies of both ſexes are A ed 


> 2.4 


with black by the ſame, method that is, uſed at, Ot, e 
and called tattowing: but the men are more mar 4 


41 
t 
than 


ke 


* 
2 
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the women, who in general mark only their lips, though 
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this country, pages 559 to 554. t See page zo: 


ſometimes 
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mountainous z yet even the hills and mountains are co- 


ting New Zealand, he touched at no other land than the > 


teeth extremely regular and as white as ivory, and both 
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n Heppah, built on the tops of precipices waſhed by the 


5 ſometimes they have ſmall black patches on other parts Þ 


3 tentot. 


into three or four flips, and, when dry, interwoven with 
each other into a kind of ſtuff, between netting and 


long, hanging out on the upper ſide. Of this cloth, if 
it may be ſo 


reaches as low as the knees; to the end of this ſtring is 
fuaſtened a bodkin of bone, which is eaſily paſſed through 


together: the other piece is wrapped round the waiſt, and 


ever, only worn by the men 


both theſe kinds of cloth they work borders of different 


draw their ſubſiſtence. But we muſt not quit the article 
of food, without mentioning one circumſtance which 


and eat the bodies of the enemies they have ſlain in 
battle; a circumſtance which is but too inconteſtably 


do the ſcarcity of all other animal food, except fiſh v. 


| pales bound together with withes; where a ſmall number 


— 
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the men, on the contrary, ſeem to add ſomething every 
year; ſo that ſome of them, who ſeem to be of an advanced 
age, are almoſt covered from head to foot. They have 
alſo marks of an extraordinary kind, performed by an un- 
known method; theſe are furrows about aline deep, and 
2 line broad, ſuch as appear upon the bark of a tree that 
has been cut through, after a year's growth; the edges of 
theſe furrows are afterwards indented, and, ey 
1y black, make a moſt frightful appearance. The faces 
of the old men are almoſt covered with theſe marks. 
Both ſexes bore their ears, and ſtreteh the holes ſo 
wide, as to admit at leaſt a finger. In theſe holes they 
wear various kinds of ornaments, cloth, feathers, bones 
of large birds, and even the nails given them by the 
Engliſh. The women ſometimes thruſt through them 
the down of the albatroſs, which is as white as ſnow, 
and ſpreading before and behind the hole in a bunch al- 
moſt as big as the fiſt, made a very fingular, though not 


a difagreeable appearance. Beſides the ornaments thruſt | 


through the holes, others are ſuſpended to them by 
ftrings ; as, chiſſels or bodkins made of green talc, upon 
which they ſet a high value; the nails and teeth of their 
deceaſed relations; and every thing elſe they can get, 
which they think either curious or valuable. Bracelets 
and anclets are alſo worn by the women, made of ſhells, 
the bones of birds, or any other ſubſtance which they 
can perforate and _ upon a thread. The women are 
employed in the moſt laborious drudgery, but are much 
more reſerved and delicate in their conduct reſpecting 
men than the tropical iſlanders. 8 
In perſonal cleanlineſs they ate inferior to the inhabi- 
tants of Otabeite; for not having the advantage of ſo 
warm a climate, they do not ſo often go into the water; 
but the moſt diſguſtful thing about them is the oil with 
which they anoint their hair, which appears to be the fat 
of fiſh melted down; and though the more wealthy have 
it freſh, their inferiors uſe that which is rancid, and con- 
ſequently are almoſt as diſagreeable to the ſmell as a Hot- 


Tbe dreſs of a New Zealander is extremely uncouth. 
It is made of the flags already mentioned: theſe are ſplit 


cloth, with all the ends, which are eight or nine inches 


called, two pieces ſerve for a complete dreſs; 
one of them is tied over the ſhoulders with a ſtring, and 


any two parts of this upper garment, ſo as to tack them 


reaches nearly to the ground; the lower garment is, how- 
n upon particular occaſions ; 

alſo wear a kind of belt. | i 5 
| des this coarſe cloth they have two forts that have 
an even ſurface, and ate very ingeniouſly made. To 


colours, and of various patterns, with a neatneſs and 
even elegance, which, conſidering they have no needle, is 
ſurpriſing: but the pride of dreſs principally conſiſts in 
their dog-ſkins, which they uſe with ſuch cœconomy, 
that they cut them into ſtripes, and ſew them upon their. 
cloth at a diſtance from each other; theſe {tripes are of 
different colours, and ſo diſpoſed'as to produce a pleaſing 
effect. Some dreſſes are adorned with feathers inſtead o 
-ſkins; but theſe are not common. 46.8 
heir food conſiſts of 1 ſew birds, the roots of 
fern, and fiſh; from which latter article they principally 


fills the mind with horror; and that is, that they dreſs 


proved, and which is ſuppoſed to be principally owing 


Hence every village is a fortification, which call 


ſea, and ſecured on the land fide by deep ditches and ftrong 


GEOGRAPHY. 


of reſolute men may defend themſelves againſt all the 
force which a people with no other arms than thoſe 
which are in uſe here, can bring againſt them; and 
theſe: villages ſeem to be well furniſhed for a ſiege with 
pans quantities of fern-root and dried. fiſh, See a de- 

cription of one of theſe Heppabs, page 550. 

The ingenuity of theſe people is principally ſeen in 
their boats; the largeſt ſort, that ſeem chiefly built for 
war, will hold from forty to eighty or an hundred men. 
One that our diſcoverets meaſured was near ſeventy feet 
long, five feet broad, and three feet and a half deep; 
the bottom was ſharp, with ſtraight ſides like a wedge, 
and confiſted of three lengths hollowed out to about two 
inches thick, and faſtened together with ſtrong plaiting : 
each ſide conſiſted of one entire plank ſixty-three feet 
long, ten or twelve inches broad, and about an inch and 
a quarter thick, and theſe were fitted and laſhed to the 
bottom with great dexterity and ſtrength. A conſidera- 
ble number of thwarts were ſecurely laſhed on each 
ſide from gunwhale to guawhale, to ſtrengthen the boat. 
The ornament at the head projected five or ſix feet be- 
yond the body, and was about four feet and a half high; 
the ornament of the ſtern was about fourteen feet high, 
two feet broad, and an inch and a half thick; both con- 
ſiſted of boards or carved work. All the canoes, except a 
few which are of one piece, and hollowed by fire, are 
built after this plan, and few are leſs than twenty feet. 

The fail, which is of mats, is ſet up between two poles 
fixed upright upon each gunwhale, and theſe equally ſerve 
for maſt and yard; two ropes anſwer the purpoſe of ſheets, 
and are faſtened above the top of each pole, Clumſy as 
this contrivance is, they make good way before the wind, 
and are ſteered by two men who ſit in the ftern, with 
each a paddle in his hand for that purpoſe : but they have 
no method of ſailing otherwiſe than before the wind. 
It is very remarkable, that notwithſtanding the perpe- 
tual hoſtility in which theſe poor creatures live, and their 
{kill in fortifying ee they have not a ſingle 
miſſile weapon except a lance, which is ſometimes thrown 
by the hand, and a dart; but neither bows and arrows, 
nor ſlings. © * | | | 

They have no muſical inſtruments that deferve the 
name. One is the ſhell called the Triton's trumpet, which 
ſounds like a poſt-boy's horn; and the other a kind of 
whiſtle ; but they never ſing to them, nor produce with 
them any thing like a tune. ö 

The language of New Zealand bears a great affinity to 
that of Otaheite; and the religious notions which prevail 
in the two countries, duenne to be ſo very ſimilar, that 
it is highly probable each country was peopled from the 
ſame ſtock. . IRS, _ 


New HoLLanD, particularly the Eaſtern Coaſt; called 
New Sour WaLlks, "DRY 


| THIS country is of much larger extent than any 
other that does not bear the name of a continent, 
it extending from the 11th to the 38th degree of ſouth 
latitude; and the length of the eaſt and north-eaſt coaſt, 


along which Mr. Cook ſailed, reduced to a ftraight line, is 


no leſs than twenty-ſeven degrees, which amount to near 
two thouſand miles; ſo that its ſquare. ſurface muſt be 
much larger than all Eur e. The moſt eaſtern part of 
that coaſt is in 153 39/ eaſt longitude from Greenwich. 
To the ſouthward of latitude 33* or 34*, the land is in 
general low and level; farther northward it is hilly, but 
in no part mountainous; for the hills and mountains 
taken together make but a ſmall part of the ſurface, com- 
pared with the vallies and plains. Upon the whole, it is 
rather barren than fertile ; yet the riſing grounds are 
chequered by woods and lawns, and in many places the 
plains and vallies are covered with herbage: in other 
places the ſoil is covered with a looſe ſand, and many of 
the lawns are rocky and barren, eſpecially to the north- 
ward, where in the beſt ſpots vegetation is leſs vigorous 
than in the ſouthern part of the country, the trees being 
neither ſo tall, nor the herbage ſo rich. The graſs is in 
general high, but thin; and the large trees are ſeldom leſs 


than forty feet aſunder. The banks of the bays are co- 
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® See pages 554, $63 the note in page 564, and page 579. 
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vered with mangroves, to the diſtance of a mile within 


” "1 


large rivers. © | 


coverers only found two kinds of trees that may be con- 


the inſide of the branches of a tree, by taking out the pith, 
almoſt to the ektremity of the ſlendereſt twig, and pet 
theſe branches flouriſh as if they had no ſuch inſects; if 


millions of theſe animals, which inject their ſtings with 
13.5 37 e 4+ SLIVAI I" #1 


them are palatable, and ſome of them delicious, Upon the 
| ſhoals and reefs are incredible numbers of the fineſt green 
turtle in the world, oyſters of various kinds, cockles of 1 ople. _ Fa | 
canoes are made of the trunk of a tree hollowed, perhaps 
by fire; they are fourteen: feet long, and being very nar- _ 


inches long, and kept cloſe to the breaſt, and the hind 


lour; but their features are far from being diſagreeable, 
for their noſes are not flat, nor their lips thick; their 
teeth are white and even, and their hair naturally long 
44 „ IE . 
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the beach, and farther within the country are ſometimes 
found bogs covered with graſs. The coaſt to the north. 
ward of twenty-five degrees ſouth, abounds with fine bays 
and harbours, where veſſels may lie in the utmoſt ſafety, 
and into which run innumerable ſmall brooks, but no 


n many parts there is plenty of wood, but our diſ- 


ſidered as timber . There are likewiſe trees covered 
with a ſoft bark that is eaſily peeled off, and is the 
fame that is uſed in the Ea Indies for caulking of 
ſhips. There are three different ſorts of the palm, and 

a great variety of plants to enrich the collection of a bo- 
taniſt, but " few of the eſculent kind. 

Of the quadrupeds, the moſt remarkable is that called 
by the natives Kangaroo +, which is as large as a ſheep. 
The head, neck, and ſhoulders are very ſmall with reſpect 
to the reſt of the body, but the ears are large and ſtand 
erect. The fore-legs of a young one were only eight 


legs twenty-two: the ſkin of this animal is covered with 
a ſhort fur, of a dark mouſe or gray colour, except the 
head and ears, which bear a flight reſemblance to thoſe of 
a hare, The tail is nearly as long as the whole body, 
and tapers toward the end. Its progreſs is by ſucceſ- 
five leaps of a great length, in an ere& poſture. This 
animal, when 4 

alſo dogs, an animal of the opoſſum kind, another re- 
ſembling a pole- cat, called by the natives a quoll, the 
belly of which is white, and the back ſpotted with white. 
Theſe were the only quadrupeds ſeen on the coaſt of 


this extenſive country. | „ 
The land- birds are bats, which hold a middle” rank 

between beaſts and birds, and are N as a partridge; 

parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, and other birds of the 


ſame kind, of exquiſite beauty; pipeoNs, which fly in 


numerous flocks ; doves, herons, buf 
hawks, and eagles ; pelicans of an enormous ſize; and 
many ſea-fowl that are unknown in Eufcpb e. 
Among the reptiles. are various kinds of ſnakes, ſome 
harmleſs, and others noxious; centipedes, ſcorpions, and 
lizards. The inſects are principally caterpillars, butter-" 
flies, muſquitos, which are in ſome parts amazingly nu- 
merous and extremely troubleſome ; and ants, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts, each of which exert their induſ-} 


ards, guar, crows, 


— 
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and black, though they univerſally crop it ſhort; their . 


beards are buſhy and thick. Both ſexes go naked, and 
ſeem to have no more ſenſe of indecency in diſcoverin 


their whole body, than we in leaving naked our face an 


hands. Their principal ornament (if a thing ſo prepoſ- 


through the cartilage that divides the noſtrils: as this 
bone- is as thick as a man's finger, and between five and 
ſix inches long, it reaches quite acroſs the face, and ſtop- 


ping up both the noſtrils, they ſnuffle ſo when they at- 
tempt to ſpeak, that they are ſcarcely intelligible to each 


other 1. They have necklaces made of ſhells, neatly cut 
and ſtrung ; bracelets of ſmall cord, wound two or three 
times round the upper part of the arm; and a ſtring of 
plaited human hair round the waiſt, Some of them Þad 
alſo gorgets of ſhells hanging round the neck, ſo as to 


reach acroſs the breaſt. They alſo paint their bodies 


both white and red: the red is laid on in broad patches 
upon the ſhoulders and breaſt, and the white in narrow 
ſtripes drawn over the limbs, and broad ones over the 
body, not without ſome degree of taſte. The white was 


alſo laid on in ſmall patches upon the face, and drawn in 


a circle round each eye. They have holes in their ears; 
but they were not ſeen to wear any thing in them. 
Nothing like a town or village was ſeen in the 
whole country. "Theiy huts at Botany Bo where they 
are the beſt, are but juſt high enough fora. man to fic 


reſſed, is excellent meat. They have | upright in, and not large enough for. a man te extend 
himſelf at length: they are formed of pliable rods about 


as thick as a man's finger, in the form of an oven, by 
ſticking the two ends into the ground, and then covering 
them with palm-leaves and broad pieces of bark. The 
door is only a large hole at one end. Vet in this miſerable 


hut three or four perſons lie, coiled up with their heels to 


their head. Farther to the northward, where the climate 
is Warmer, none of theſe huts ate more than four feet 
deep, and one ſide is entirely open 5 

The only furniture belonging to their houſes, appears 
to be an oblong veſſel made of bark, by tying up the two 
ends with a withe, which not being cut off, ſerves for 
handles, _ Theſe ſeem to be ufed to fetch water, which 
may be ſometimes at a conſiderable diftance. They have, 
however, a ſmall bag about the ſize of a cabbage- net, 


made ſomewhat in the manner of knitting, which the 
man carries upon his back, by a ſtring which paſſes 


over his head: it generally contains a lump or two of 


try with amazing ſkill, and in a great variety of ways, paint, ſome fiſh-hooks and lines, a ſhell or two out of 


Some are quite black, and conſtruct their habitations on 


a perſon breaks à branch, be is inſtantly covered with 


inceſſat wies f ðâz oO oo oe 

Another ſpecies:afe\as ee 4 leaf, and live upon a 
different tree, where they form their neſts, of various ſizes, 
between that of a ma's head and his fiſt, by bending 
down ſeveral leaves, each of which is as broad as a man's 
hand, and gluing the points of them together; with an ani- 
mal juice which nature has enabled them to elaborate. 
The ſea furnjſhgs the inhabitants with a much more 
plentiful ſupply of food than the land. The fin are af, 
various ſorts ; but exeept'the mullet, and ſome of the 
ſhell-fſh, none of them te known in Europet moſt of 


a prodigious ſize, lobſters, and crabs. In the rivers and 
ſalt creeks there are alligatotr s. 

This country is very thinly inhabited. The men are 
of a middle ſize, and in general clean-limbed, nimble, 
and remarfibly active. Their ſkin is of a chocolate co- 


manner already deſcribed. 


which their hooks are made, a few points of darts, and 
their uſual ornaments ; which include the whole worldly 


* 


treaſure of the richeſt among them. 


fruit. As they have no veſſel in which water ean be 
boiled, they either broil their meat, or bake it in the 


It is remarkable that theſe people have not the leaſt idea 
of traffic, nor could the Engliſb prevail upon them to ex- 
change one thing or another. They ſet ſuch a value 


” - 


upon their own ornaments, t 


7 * * 


the leaſt article for anythin 


are more ſhewy ornaments; and the fame indifference 


— 


which prevented their buying, kept chem honeſt, -- * 


The canoes of this country are is mean as their huts. 
On the ſauthern part of the coaſt, they are only a piece of 
bark about twelve feet long, tied togetherat the ends, and 
1 f open in the middle by ſmall bows of wood, and theſe 
WI 


111 hold three people Farther to the northward the 


row, are fitted with an outrigger to prevent their over- 


ſetting : the ſides are tolerably thin, and at each end the es, 
wood. is left longer at the top than at the bottom, ſo that 
there is a projection beyond the hollow part, reſembling. 


the end of a plank; theſe are worked with paddles, 


* 


that are ſo long as to 
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terous can be called by, that name) is a bone thruſt . 


Their food is chiefly fiſh, the kangaroo, yams, and 


hat they would not part with 
article for anything that could be offered them; 
which was. the more.extraordinary, as beads-and ribbons 


require both hands to manage . 


* „„ 68 1, 


622 


one of them. The utmoſt freight of theſe canges is four | 
ople. N a IM 
How they fell the trees of which theſe canoes are 
formed, is not known. The only tools found among 
them were, an adze, wretchedly made of ſtone, ſome 
ſmall pieces of the ſame ſubſtance in the form of a wedge, 
a wooden mallet, and. fome ſhells and fragments of 
coral. 12 i 5 
Their weapons are ſpears or lances of different kinds. 
Theſe they throw with ſo good an aim, as to be more 
Fure of their mark than an European with a fingle bullet. 
They alſo uſe a ſhield or target of an oblong form, about 
three feet long, and eighteen inches broad, made of the 
bark of a tree, 4 


- 


| New Gui, till the latè diſcoveries made by order 
of his majeſty, was thought to be the north coaſt of an 
extenſive continent, and to be joined to New Holland; 
but Captain Cost diſcovered a ſtrait between them, which 
runs north-eaſt, through which he failed. Thus it is 
found to be a long narrow ifland, extending north-eaſt, 
from 2* to 12* ſouth latitude, and from 131* to 15c* * 
Jongitude; but in one part it does not appear to be 
above fifty miles broad. It is very little known to any 
of the Europeans, except the Dutch. The country con- 


ſiſts of a mixture of very high hills and vallies, inter- 


ſperſed with groves of cocoa-nyut trees, plantains, bread- 
fruit, and moſt” of the trees, ſhrubs, and plants that 
are found in the other South Ses iſlands, whence it affords 
from the ſea a variety of beautiful proſpects “. The north- 
weftern extremity of this iſland is called Papua, which 
M. de Bougainville ſuppoſes to be ſeparated by a ſtrait. 
This country was firſt viſited by an European ſhip in 


1529. Je 
10 Ie invaditants* makes nearly the ſame appearance as 
the New Hollander on the other ſide the ſtrait. It is 
- remarkable that theſe people had nat only lances, but a 
ſhorr piece of ſtick, or poſſibly an hollow cane, which, 
on their ſwinging fideways from them, emitted fire and 


ſmoke. What theſe fires were, or for what purpoſe they. 


were intended, it was impoffible to determine, his 


wonderful* phznomenon was obſerved from the 'Endea-. 


vour, and the deception was ſo great, that the people on 
board thought they had fire-arms; and ſeveral that were 
coming from te foie in a boat, had they not been fo 


Fo $* 


thrown with great force, W | 
Too the north of Nero Guinea is New BRITAI 
is ſeated in 4* ſouth latitude, and 152 19“ eaſt longitude 
from Greenwich, and was eſteemed à part of an imaginary 
continent till Captain Dampier found it to be an iſland, 
and failed through a ſtrait which divides it from New 
Guinea, Captain Carteret, in his voyage round the world 
in 1767, has proved that it is. of much leſs extent than 
it was till then imagined to be, by failing through ano- 
+ ther firait to the north, which ſeparates it from a long 
iſland, to which he gave the name of New Ireland f. 

North. weſt ward of New Ireland à cluſter of iſlands wa 
ſeen by Captain Carteret, lying very gear each other, and 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of twenty-or thirty in number; ſome 
of conſiderable extent, and one in particular fo extenhve, 
that it might form a large kingdom. The largeſt was 
named Nzw*HANoves, the reſt of the cluſter Teceiyed 


the name of THE ApmirRALTyY ISLANDS 3 
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The SANDWICH ISLANDS., 


THE group of iſlands to which our great navigator 
gave this name, conſiſts of eleven in number, extending 
in latitude from 18* 54 to 22® 1 5. N, and in longitude 
from 154* 24 to 160 5% W. They are called by the 
natives Owhyhee, Mowee, Ranai, Morotinnee, Kahow- 
rotwee, Morotei, Niabos, Atoat, Neeheehaw, Oreebqua, 
and Tahoora. - I | "Jobs R 

Owbhyhee, the eaſtefnmoſt, and by far the largeſt, is 
of a triangular ſhape, and nearly equilateral. Its greateſt 
length, which lies in a direction almoſt N. and S. 
is 28 leagues and an. half, its breadth is 24 leagues, 


and it is about 255 geographical or 293 Exgliſ miles 


in circumference, he whole iſland is divided into 
fix large diſtricts, two of which are ſeparated by a 
mountain, called Koah, which riſes in three peaks, 
perpetually covered with ſnow ; it may be clearly ſeen at 
40 leagues diſtance, Many beautiful caſcades of water 
fall into the ſea from high and abrupt cliffs. The coun- 
try riſes inland with a gentle aſcent $. Another ſnowy 
mountain is called Roa, or the extenſive mountain, it is 
flat at the top, making what is called by mariners ** table- 
land.” The ſouthern coaſt appears dreary and deſolate, 
which plainly proves that this mountain, which is in its 
neighbourhood, has diſcharged a volcanic. lava not many 
ages ſince notwithſtanding which, this part of the 
country is the moſt populous, owing to ſome very fruitful 
ſpots lying amidſt theſe ſcenes of deſolation, and the cir- 
cumjacent ſea abounding with a variety of excellent fiſh. 
It is amazing that theſe iſlands have never been diſco- 
vered by the Spaniards, when their annual ſhips from 
Manilla to Mexico paſs within a few degrees of them, 
ſteering a courſe. rather more ſeutherly in their paſſage 
out, and more to the northward on their return. 

. The climate of the Sandwich 1ſands. differs very little 
from that of the . India Iſland. which lie in the 
ſame Jatitudgs perhaps it may be upon the whole more 
temperate. Ihe thermometer on ſhore never roſe higher 
than 88“, and that but one day: its mean height at noon 
was 83* ; when out at ſea, it was 75. The mean height 
55 1 e in Jamaica, is about 863 at 

0 I]. : | 


The bread-fruit trees thrive. here, not in ſuch abun- 


dance, but producing double the quantity of fruit as they 


yield on the rich plains of Qtabeite. . The branches. begin 
to ſtrike out from the trunk much lower, and with 
greater luxuriance.., Their {ugar-canes are likewiſe. of a 
very uncommon ſize ; one, the gramth.of Atooi, meaſured 
eleven inches and a quarter in circumference,.and had 
fourteen feet eatable. The tarrom or ad root, and 
the ſweet potatoe, are here. planted Four feet from each 
other. In the Friendy and Society illands, the tarrow was 
always planted in low. and moiſt ſitustions, here they 
were ſeen on emigences; and, by a.method which the 
natives uſe to direc. the. rain toward the root of the 
plant, it ſucceeded as well, if not better, than in lower 
ground; and it was generally remarked, that the tarretu 
of the Sangwich Maud was the beſt taſted. A party 
who penetrated into the interior part of Owbybee were 


ſurpriſed to meet, in their progreſe, with ſeveral fields of 


1 and, on enquiring to what uſes it was applied, were 
ole 


Id, it was . . to cover the young tarrow-grounds, 
in order to _prelerye them from being ſcorched by the 
ſun, The birds of theſe iflands are as beautiful as on 
any ſpot in this ſea ; and numerous, though not various. 
Here were no other quadrupeds than dogs, hogs, and 
rats, They aboynd much more in bogs, and have fewer 
dogs, than -the- iſland of Otgheite.. The hogs are of a 


dl 
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2 ⁵˙¹ A ne AR he ſupply obtained in that article was 
_ Having now defcribed the principal countries which are anden and Aa aptain Lig aflexts that the 
ſituated in the ſouthern Pacific Ocean, we thall croſs the | country of Owhyhee, from whence the ſupply wits drawn, 
Equator, and proceed to that which was diſcovered by | did not appear to be at all drained, or even its abundange = 
Captain Col, in his laſt voyage, which lies in the ar- Ik viſibly. decreaſed s. S 
thern diviſion of chat vaſt expanie of water. be natives of theſe iſlands are in general above the 
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their paſſions and appe 
ive from the knowledge o 
 Azcient Metaphyſics, that they beſtow upon 
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middle ſize, and well made; they walk very gracefully 
and run nimbly, and are capable of bearing great fatigue. 
The women have good eyes and teeth, with a ſweetneſs 
- and ſenſibility of look which render them very engaging. 
In natural capacity, theſe Indians ſeem in no reſpect be- 
low the common ſtandard of mankind, on the contrary, 
they gave ſtrong proofs of docility and ingenuity. Cap- 
tain King ſuppoſes the iſland of Otobybee to contain 
150,000 fouls, and the total amount of inhabitants in 
eight iſlands to be 400, 00006. | 
If a compariſon will be allowed between Indians in a 
ſtate of nature and civilized nations, there appears to be 
good ground for drawing a parallel between the three 
countries which make the moſt conſpicuous figure in the 
Pacific Ocean, and the people of the three molt conſider- 
able kingdoms in Europe. The natives of the Sandwich 
Iſlands are diſtinguiſhed by many leading features which 
characteriſe the Bells : they are brave and generous, but 
tenacious of their rights; active, robuſt, and ingenious. 
In their diſpoſition and manners may be obſerved the 
medium between grave ſolemnity and light frivolity : 
the firſt belongs to the people of the Friendly lands, and 
ſtrongly reminds one of the characteriſtic of a Spaniard in 
Europe; the other no leſs forcibly applies alike to the na- 
tional character of the Otaheiteans and the French, | 
As a general ſameneſs prevails among Indians, we 
ſhall not go over the ground already 803. by entering 
into the manners, dreſſes, ornaments, amuſements, cul- 
_ toms, and religion of the Sandwich iſſanders; but there is 
one peculiarity among this nation of Indians, in their 
manner of decking themſelves, which muſt not be paſſed 
over : it is with a kind of maſk, made of a large gourd, 
with holes cut in it for the eyes and noſe, the top of which 
is ſtuck full of ſmall green twigs, which at a diſtance have 
an appearance as of an elegant waving plume; and from 
the lower part hangs'narrow ſtripes of cloth 5 
a beard. heſe maſks were ſeen” worn only twice, an 
each time by a number of people in a canoe, who came to 
the ſides of the ſhips, laughing and drolling with an air of 
maſquerading, Whether they” were uſed likewiſe as a 
defence for the head againſt ffones, for which they ſeem 
beſt deſigned, or at ſome of their public games, or are 
merely intended for the purpoſe of mummery, could not 
be learnt®, ESR " Fatt Ba 
© Theſe people ſeem to excel all other tribes of Indians 
for agility in the water. Swimming here is not only a 
neceſſary art, in which both their men and women are 
ineredibly expert, but a favourite diverſion. One parti- 
cular mode in which they ſometimes amuſed themſelves 
with this exerciſe, in Karatatooa Bay, appeared to be moſt 
perilous and extraordinary, and well deſerves a diſtinct 
relation. The ſurf which breaks on the coaſt, round the 
bay, extends to the diſtance of about 150 yards from the 
ſhore, in which ſpace the ſurges of the ſea, accumulating 
from the ſhallowneſs of the water, are daſhed againſt the 
beach with prodigious violence. Whenever, from ſtormy 
weather, or any extraordinary ſwell at fea, the impetuo- 
ſity of the ſurf is increaſed to its utmoſt height, they 
chooſe that time for this amuſement; which is performed 
in the following manner: — Twenty or thirty of the na- 
tives, taking each a long narrow board, rounded at the 
ends, ſet out together from the ſhore. The firſt wave 
meet with they plunge under, and, ſuffering it 
to roll over them, riſe agaln beyond it, and make the 
beſt of their way, by ſwimming out into the fea: the fe- 
cond waye is encountered in the ſame manner as the 
firſt ; the great difficulty conſiſting in 3 ptoper 
moment for diving under it, which if miſſed, the perſon is 


VE RI ES. 


caught by the ſurf and driven back again with great vi- 
olence, and all his dexterity is then required to prevent 
himſelf from being daſhed againſt the rocks. As ſoon as 


water beyond the ſurf, they lay themſelves at length upon 
their boards, and prepare for their return. As the ſurf 
conſiſts of a number of waves, of which every third is 
remarked to be much larger than the others, and to low 
higher on the ſhore, the reſt breaking in the intermediate 
ſpace, their firſt object is to place themſelves on the ſum- 
mit of the largeſt ſurge, by which they are driven along 
with amazing rapidity toward the ſhore, If by miſtake 
they ſhould place themſelves on one of the ſmaller waves, 


which breaks before they reach the land, or ſhould not 


be able to keep their plank in a proper direction on the 
top of the ſwell, they are left expoſed to the fury of the 
next, and to avoid it are obliged again to dive, and regain 
the place from which they ſat out. On their return, thoſe 
who ſucceed in their object of teaching the ſhore, have 
ſtil! the greateſt danger to encounter; the. coaft bein 

guarded by a chain of rocks, with here and there a ſmall 
opening between them, they are obliged to ſteer their 
board through one of theſe, or, in caſe of failure, to quit 
it before they reach the rocks, and plunging under the 
wave, make the beſt of their way back again. This is 
reckoned very diſgraceful, and js alſo attended with the 
loſs of the board, which,” ſays Captain King, © I haye 
often ſeen, with great terror, daſhed to pieces at the ver; 

moment the iſlander quitted it. The boldneſs and ad- 
dreſs with which. we ſaw them perform theſe difficult and 


dangerous manceuvres was altogether aftoniſhing, and is 


ſcarcely to be credited . 


A canoe being overſet, in which was a woman with her 


children, one of them, an infant, who appeared to be not 
more than four years old, ſeemed highly del ighted with 
what had happened, ſwimming about at his caſe, and 


playing an hundred tricks, till the canoe was put to 


rights again. A proof at how early a period theſe peopl, 
= ſo far familiarized to the e. both 0 lat af 
fears of it, and to ſet its dangers at defiance t? 

They make excellent ſalt on theſe iflands. Their ſalt- 
pans are made of earth lined with clay, being ; generall fix 
or eight feet ſquare, and about eight inches deep. They 
are raiſed upon a_ bank of ftones, near the high- water 
mark; from whence the ſalt water is conducted to the 
foot of them in ſmall trenches, out of which: they are 
filled, and the fun quickly performs the neceſſary proceſs 
of evaporation. Beſides the quantity which the ſhips con- 


ſumed, in ſalting pork, during 1 ay at theſe iſlands, 
3 


all the empty caſks on board were' amounting, in 
the Reſolution only, to ſixteen puncheonnss. 
about eight or ten inches in diameter, perfectly roun 

and beautifully poliſhed. They are ſupported by three 


The bowls in which the chiefs drink avs are” uſually 
7 


and ſometimes four ſmall figures, in various attitudes. 


Some of theſe bowls reſt on the hands of theſe ſup- 


porters, extended over the head ; others on the head agg | 


hands, and ſome on the ſhoulders. Theſe figures 


a 
accurately ee and neatly finifhed, and ve 
the anatomy. of the muſcles-in ſupporting che weight 

is welk expreſſed 9 ep g gy 215 2 I 5 ng 185 oh : A 

| Their cloth is made of the ſame materials, and in the 
ſaine manner, 48 gt the Friendly and Society Hands. 1 
is painted in à variety of patterns, with a comprehenſive- 
neſs and tegularity of deſign that beſpeak” wonderfy 
taſte and fancy; The exatneſs with which" the wo 
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agility, and even ingenuity were concerned, yet they were ever diſpoſ 


ers were conſcious of excellin 
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to feel themſelyes humbled and abaſed before them: the American 


Indians inhabiting the country about Canada and the Great 'Lakes, on the contrary, ſeem to hold ro! y cheap every advantage which 
Europeans polleſs over them, and wwitue themſelves more on their fleetneſs in the chace, their expertneſs imfwimming, their command over 


tites, and patient endurance of the ſevereft hardſhips, than on the conveniences and powers wich poliſhed nations de- 
f mechanics, and from the whole circle of the ſeiences. We are told by lord Monboddo, in his third volume of 
thoſe Europeans with whom they have intercoyrſe, the opprobrious and expreſſive term of “ the 
white nothings ; and that an Engliſh officer, who happened to be paſſing a rapid ſtream of water in a canoe with two Indzaxi, having 


eſcaped the moſt imminent danger of, being daſhed to pieces by the torrent, when he reached the ſhore, aſked his copper-coloured friends, 


1 


* 

4 
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what they had been converſing abous when the danger was moſt alarming ? to which one of them replied; that . they were confulting bow 25 


| they could beſt aſſiſt the white n 
. 9 Cook, III. 148. 


g: if the boat ſhould be loſt, and they ſhould depend upon themſelves for their preſervation." . | 
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they have gained, by theſe repeated efforts, the ſmooth 
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the whole is done by the eye, with pieces of bamboo 
cane dipped in paint, the hand being ſupported by ano- 
ther piece of the cane, in the manner practiſed by our 
painters . This ſingular merit belongs entirely to the 
women, they being the only practitioners in this polite 
art, which 4 called 4ipparee + a name they always gave 
to writing +. | 


Notwithſtanding the ingenuity which the women of 
. theſe iſlands diſcover, they are not treated with that re- 


ſpect which they merit; being not only deprived of 
e privilege of eating with the men, but having the 
beſt ſorts of food zaboed, or forbidden, to them. They 
are not allowed to eat pork, turtle, ſeveral kinds of fiſh, 
and ſome ſpecies of plantains; and a poor girl got a ter- 
rible beating for eating, on board the Reſolution, one of 
theſe interdited articles f. The following inſtance 
will farther convey to the reader an idea of the condi- 
tion of women in this country :—At an entertainment 
of boxing, one of the chiefs, named Omeah, was ob- 
ſerved to riſe from his place two or three times, and to 
o up to his wife with ſtrong marks of diſpleaſure ; or- 
ering her, as it appeared from his manner, to with- 
draw; probably becauſe, being very handſome, he thought 
ſhe drew too much attention from the gentlemen of the 
ſhips. However, if his jealouſy was excited, Captain 
King aſſerts that it was without any real foundation 9. 
The lady, notwithſtanding, kept her place, and, when 


the entertainment was over, joined the ſtrangers, and 


ſolicited ſome trifling preſents. She was made to un- 
derſtand they had none about them, but if ſhe would 
accompany them toward their tent, ſhe ſhould receive 
ſuch as he beſt liked, The belle took them at their 
word, and was walking along with them, when Omeah, 
ceiving it, made up to her in a violent rage, and ſeiz- 
ing her by the hair (the common preface, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to an act of chaſtiſement) began to inflict with 
his fiſts a ſevere corporal puniſhment. This fight gave 
the gentlemen great uneaſineſs, eſpecially as they had 
been innocently the cauſe of it; but they were reſtrain- 
ed from ĩnterpoſing, by being told that ſuch interference 
would be highly improper between man and wife of 
ſuch high rank. At length the natives thought fit to 
interpoſe; and the next day the lord and lady were ſeen 
together, in perfect good-humour with each other: and 
what was ſtill more ſingular, the wife would not ſuffer 
any body to remonſtrate with her hufband concernin 
his treatment of her, and plainly told them that he had 
done no more than he ought. EA) 

It has been mentioned ||, that the title of Orono, 
with all its honours, was given to Captain Coat; and it 
is alſo certain that they regarded the officers of the ſhips 
as a ſuperior race of men, and uſed often to ſay to them, 
that the great Eatoca dwelt in their country. | 
Both among the Society and Friendly iſſanders an ado- 
ration is paid to particular birds; and Captain Xing be- 
lieves that the ſame cuſtom prevails at the Sandwich 
Iſlands, and that probably the raven is the object of it. 

e was led to infer this, from ſeeing two of theſe birds 
tame, at a village called Kahooa, and being told that 
they were Eatooas, The natives refuſed whatever he 
offered for, them, cautioning him, at the ſame time, not 
to hurt or offend them J. | * 
According to the account given by the natives, hu- 
man ſacrifices are more frequent here than on any other 
iſlands which have been viſited in this ſea. Theſe hor- 
rid rites are not only reſorted to upon commencement of 
war, preceding great battles, and other ſignal enter- 
prizes, but the death of any conſiderable chief calls for 
a ſacrifice of one or two towwtows, according to his rank 5 
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and the gentlemen were told that ten men were deſtined 
to ſuffer on the death of Terreeobos, the king. The vic- 
tims on theſe occaſions have not the moſt diſtant inti- 
mation of their fate; but thoſe whom the executioners 
have ſingled out are ſet upon with clubs, wherever they 
happen to be, and killed upon the ſpot, 


CONCLUSION. 


THE reader is now brought acquainted with many 
millions of his ſpecies, which, previous to theſe voyages, 
were entirely unknown to Europeans. The condition of 
the human race in a ſtate of nature was never ſo fully re- 
preſented, through all the diverſities of climates and local 
ſituations, as by theſe diſcoveries: ſo that the philoſopher, 
who wiſhes to form his notions of civilized ſociety, by 
comparing it with rude and uncultivated nature, has here 
an ample field in which to expatiate. 1 | 

From the information which has by theſe means been 
obtained, mankind do not appear to be degraded below 
that rank and ſtation which they were before ſuppoſed 
to hold in the ſcale of moral and intellectual being; for 
in the manners of theſe untutored people we ſee no infi- 
dious arts prevail, or any thing which indicates mental 
malignity ; but, on the contrary, accumulated proofs of 
frankneſs, diſintereſted generoſity, and innate goodneſs, 
from the ferocious New Zealander to the gentle and vo- 
luptuous Otaheitean. It is true, the manners prevalent 
in a ſtate of nature are diſſolute; but may they not be 
conſidered as ariſing from the exuberance of thoſe paſſions 
which, under proper culture, produce the moſt virtuous 
delights of ſocial life? and it is certainly leſs criminal 
to eat the fleſh of an enemy ſlain in battle, than ſecretly 
to circumvent and deſpoil a friend: the firſt is practiſed 
among ſavages, but the, laſt among civilized communi- 
ties. In ſhort, from the conduct of mankind in a ſtate 
of nature, an impartial obſerver might be led to infer, 
both the weakneſs. and worthineſs of his ſpecies ; the 
ſtrong admixture of good and evil, right and wrong, folly 
and capacity, in the compoſition of man: and the quel= 
tion, Whether refinements and knowledge have tended 
more to promote the happineſs or miſery of mankind,” 
about which philoſophers have contended very ably, 
though, not concluſively, ſeems to remain as much a mat- 
ter of -opinion at,preſent as it was before theſe examples 
could be produced. The only ſpeculatiſts whoſe prin- 
ciples are ſhaken, not to ſay overturned, by the facts 
which are here brought to light, are thoſe politicians 
who maintain the natural — — of mankind ; the diſ- 
tinctions of rank amongſt theſe ſecluded communities be- 
ing maintained in as full force as in the ſtricteſt form of 
the feudal ſyſtem : ſo little are the reaſonings of the wiſe 
concerned in the adjuſting of the ſocial compact, and ſo 
much at variance are theory and experiment! 

We cannot take leave of this ſubject without remark-. 
ing the great increaſe of population which our globe is 
capable of, New Holland, a country equal to all Europe 
in magnitude, admirably well calculated by its ſituation, 
and perhaps no lefs ſo by its ſoil, to afford ſubſiſtence, to- 
gether with every ſocial and rational enjoyment, to many, 
very many millions of the human race, is found to be 


the ſolitary haunt of a few miſerable ſavages, deſtitute of 


cloathing, ill provided with food, and whoſe lives are ren- 
dered ſupportable merely by that principle of happineſs, 
with which the Creator has endowed all his-creatures, 
from the leaſt even to the greateſt, a conſciouſneſs of 
exiſtence, —From the preſent ſtate of the world, it ſeems 
highly probable, that the nineteenth gentury may be fa- 


vourable to population beyond any former period of time. 
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+ We are told, in Captain Cook's ſecond voyage, that when Mabine, the native of the Society Iſlands, deſired that officer to f 
the voyage which he had undertaken with him, he expreſſed his meaning by aſking him to ratou parou (fee note in 


written teſtimony of 
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page 567 of this Appendix) ; by. which, we are told, he meant, to mark paper. His idea was certainly taken from the manger in which 


the natives of that coun 


each inſtance, expreſs their ideas by that 3 practice amon 
acquainted, It does not appear that the natives of the Sandwich 
are entirely i 


1 Cook, | $ Id. III. 165. 


- 130. 
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. 4 Ip like manner the Hottentots, worſhip a particular inſect; ſee Vol. I. page 375, of this work. 
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mark their bodies. But the word kipparce, uſed on the Sandæuich Ilands to expreſs the ſame meaning, might be 
brought in proof of the diſſimilarity of the languages which prevail in the two countries, if it was not to be conſidered that the people, in 
them which is moſt ſimilar to the novelty with which they were brought 
nds impreſs marks upon their bodies, and. thoſe of the Society Nanda 


rant of the art of painting their cloth; whence this difference in the choice of a word to convey a new idea. 
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